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Tlie  above  engraving  represents  a.  view  of  the  rings  and  moons  of  Saturn,  as  they  would 
appear  to  a  spectator  from  the  surface  of  Saturn,  at  a  point  about  15  or  20  degrees  north  of 
its  equator.  The  shadow  of  the  body  of  the  planet  appears  about  the  middle  of  the  rings  at 
midnight.  At  sunset  this  shadow  will  appear  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  rings,  and  will  ap¬ 
pear  to  move  gradually  onward  from  east  to  west  until  sunrise,  when  it  will  disappear  from 
the  western  side  of  the  rings.  See  pages  86, 87. 
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PREFACE. 


The  following  pages  were  written  under  the  impression,  that  the  Tisible  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  are  too  frequently  overlooked  by  Christians  in 
their  views  of  the  great  objects  of  Religion,  and  in  the  worship  they  offer  to  the 
Father  of  their  spirits;  and  are  intended  to  show,  that  the  teachers  of  Religion,  in 
imparting  instruction  either  to  the  old  or  to  the  young,  ought  to  embrace  a  wider 
range  of  illustration,  in  reference  to  divine  subjects,  than  that  to  which  they  are 
usually  confined. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  discussions  contained  in  this  work,  the  Author  has 
pursued  his  own  train  of  thought ;  and  in  so  doing,  he  trusts  that  he  has  been  enabled 
to  render  some  of  his  illustrations  more  interesting  to  the  young  and  untutored  mind, 
than  if  he  had  adhered  rigidly  to  the  sentiments  of  others,  and  to  the  technical  lan¬ 
guage  of  science.  The  sketches  of  the  different  sciences  are  not  mere  extracts  or 
compilations,  bui  are,  for  the  most  part,  original  composition — in  which  it  has  been 
his  main  object  to  embody  as  many  facts  as  his  limits  would  permit  —  in  order 
to  excite  the  inquiring  mind  to  further  investigations  into  the  different  departments 
of  physical  science. 

It  is  presumed,  that  no  Christian  reader  will  for  once  imagine,  that  the  views 
illustrated  in  this  work  are  intended  to  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  peculiar  revela¬ 
tions  of  the  Bible.  The  object  of  the  volume  is  to  illustrate  the  harmony  which 
subsists  between  the  system  of  Nature  and  the  system  of  Revelation;  and  to  show, 
that  the  manifestations  of  God  in  the  material  universe  ought  to  be  blended  with  our 
views  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  recorded  in  the  volume  of  Inspiration. 

It  is  taken  for  granted,  througliout  the  whole  range  of  the  following  illustrations, 
that  the  Scriptures  contain  a  Revelation  from  Heaven;  and  under  a  firm  belief  of  this 
important  truth,  the  Author  has  embellished  his  work  with  frequent  quotations  from 
the  energetic  and  sublime  language  of  this  Sacred  book.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
unfair  in  any  critic,  who  entertains  doubts  on  this  point,  to  find  fault  with  such  quo¬ 
tations,  or  with  the  allusions  to  Bible-phraseology  which  occur,  unless  they  can  be 
shown  to  be  introduced  without  judgment  or  discrimination. 

In  consequence  of  the  progress  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  since  the  Last  Edition 
of  the  following  work  was  published — the  Author  has  deemed  it  expedient  to  make 
a  thorough  revision  of  the  whole,  so  as  to  embrace  the  latest  improvements  and  dis¬ 
coveries  in  the  different  departments  to  which  its  diversified  subjects  refer.  He  has 
accordingly  carefully  revised  every  portion  of  the  volume,  and  made  very  considerable 
additions  to  its  several  departments.  The  article  Geology  has  been  almost  entirely 
re-written,  and  enlarged  to  more  than  double  its  former  extent.  The  article 
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V  PREFACE. 

GEOOBAPEy  lias  bees  enlarged  by  an  addition  of  several  pages.  The  articles 
AsTBCNoiiy,  Natukai  Philosopuy,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  History,  Printing, 
IRariner’s  Compass,  Telescope,  Air  Balloons,  Steam  Navigation,  etc.,  have  like¬ 
wise  been  considerably  enlarged.  To  the  former  subjects  are  now  added  comprehen¬ 
sive  sketches  of  the  following  recently-discovered  departments  of  Science  and  Art—® 
The  Daguerreotype,  Electrotype,  Electro-Magnetism,  Electric  TelegraphSj 
Railroads,  etc.,  beside  a  variety  of  paragraphs  inserted  in  numerous  places  through¬ 
out  the  body  of  the  work.  Between  twenty  and  thirty  additional  engravings  have 
been  inserted,  and  to  the  whole  is  now  added  a  copious  Index.  These  additions 
amount  to  more  than  thirty  pages. 

This  work,  in  its  original  form,  has  had  an  extensive  sale,  not  only  in  Great  Britain, 
but  also  in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that  the  improve*’ 
ments  and  additions  which  have  now  been  made  will  render  it  still  more  acceptable  to 
the  public. 

Bboughty  Ferry,  near  Dundbs, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


On  the  subject  of  Religion,  mankind  have,  in 
all  ages,  been  prone  to  run  into  e.xtrenies.  While 
some  have  been  disposed  to  attach  too  much  im¬ 
portance  to  the  mere  e.vertions  of  the  human 
intellect,  and  to  imagine  that  man,  by  the  light  of 
unassisted  reason,  is  able  to  e.xplore  the  path  of 
true  wisdom  and  happiness, — the  greater  part  of 
religionists,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  disposed 
to  treat  scientific  knowledge,  in  its  relation  to 
religion,  with  a  degree  of  indiiference  bordering 
upon  contempt.  Both  these  dispositions  are 
equally  foolish  and  preposterous.  For  he  who 
e.xalts  human  reason,  as  the  only  sure  guide  to 
wisdom  and  felicity,  forgets  that  man,  in  his  pre¬ 
sent  state,  is  a  depraved  intelligence,  and  conse¬ 
quently  liable  to  err;  and  that  all  those  who  have 
been  left  solely  to  its  dictates,  have  uniformly 
failed  in  attaining  these  desirable  objects.  During 
a  period  of  more  than  5S00  years,  the  greater  part 
of  the  human  race  have  been  left  solely  to  the 
guidance  of  their  rational  powers,  in  order  to 
grope  their  way  to  the  Temple  of  Knowledge, 
and  the  Portals  of  Immortality;  but  what  has 
been  the  result  of  all  their  anxious  researches? 
Instead  of  acquiring  correct  notions  of  the  Great 
Author  of  their  existence,  and  of  the  nature  of 
that  homage  which  is  due  to  his  perfections, 
“  they  have  become  vain  in  their  imaginations, 
and  their  foolish  hearts  have  been  darkened. 
Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  have  be¬ 
come  fools;  and  have  changed  the  glory  of  the 
Incorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to 
corruptible  man,  and  to  four-footed  beasts,  and 
creeping  things.”  Instead  of  acquiring  correct 
views  of  the  principles  of  moral  action,  and  con¬ 
ducting  themselves  according  to  the  eternal  rules 
of  rectitude,  they  have  displayed  the  operation  of 
the  most  diabolical  passions,  indulged  in  continual 
warfare,  and  desolated  the  earth  with  rapine  and 
horrid  carnage;  so  that  the  history  of  the  world 
presents  to  our  view  little  more  than  a  series  of 
revolting  details  of  the  depravity  of  our  species, 
and  of  the  wrongs  which  one  tribe  of  human  be¬ 
ings  has  willfully  inflicted  upon  another. 

This  has  been  the  case,  not  only  among  a  few 
uncultivated  hordes  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the 
plains  of  Tartary,  and  the  wilds  of  America,  but 
even  among  those  nations  which  stood  highest  in 
the  ranks  of  civilization  and  of  science. — The  an¬ 
cient  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  boasted  of  their 
attainments  in  philosophy,  and  their  progress  in 
the  arts,  entertained  the  most  foolish,  contradic¬ 
tory,  and  unworthy  notions  of  the  Object  of  Di¬ 
vine  worship,  of  the  requirements  of  religion,  and 
of  the  eternal  destiny  of  man.  They  adored  a 
bust  of  divinities  characterized  by  impiety,  fraud, 
injustice,  falsehood,  lewdiiess,  treachery,  revenge, 
murder,  and  every  other  vice  which  can  debase  the 
human  mind,  instead  of  offering  a  tribute  of  ra¬ 


tional  homage  to  that  Supreme  Intelligence  who 
made,  and  who  governs  the  universe.  Even  their 
priests  and  philosophers  indulged  in  the  most  de¬ 
grading  and  abominable  practices,  and  entertained 
the  most  irrational  notions  in  regard  to  the  origin 
of  the  universe,  and  the  moral  government  of  the 
world.  Most  of  them  denied  a  future  state  of 
retribution,  and  all  of  them  had  their  doubts  re¬ 
specting  the  reality  of  an  immortal  existence;  and 
as  to  the  dLctrine  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
they  never  dreamed  of  such  an  event,  and  scouted 
the  idea,  when  proposed  to  them,  as  the  climax  of 
absurdity.  The  glory  to  which  their  princes  and 
generals  aspired,  was,  to  spread  death  and  destruc¬ 
tion  among  their  fellow-men — to  carry  fire  and 
sword,  terror  and  dismay,  and  all  the  engines  of 
destruction,  through  surrounding  nations — to  fill 
their  fields  with  heaps  of  slain — to  plunder  the 
survivors  of  every  earthly  comfort,  and  to  drag 
captive  kings  at  their  chariot-wheels — that  they 
might  enjoy  the  splendor  and  the  honors  of  a  tri¬ 
umph.  What  has  been  now  stated  with  regard  to 
the  most  enlightened  nations  of  antiquity,  will 
equally  apply  to  the  present  inhabitants  of  China, 
of  Hindoitan,  of  the  Japanese  Islands,  of  theBir- 
man  empire,  and  of  every  other  civilized  nation 
on  which  the  light  of  Revelation  has  never  shone 
—  with  this  additional  consideration,  that  they 
have  enjoyed  an  additional  period  of  1800  years 
for  making  further  investigations;  and  are,  at  this 
moment,  as  far  from  the  object  of  their  pursuit  as 
when  they  first  commenced  their  researches,  and 
not  only  so,  but  some  of  these  nations,  in  modern 
times,  have  mingled  with  their  abominable  super¬ 
stitions  and  idolatries  many  absurdities  and  horrid 
cruelties,  which  were,  altogether  unknown  among 
the  Greek  and  Roman  population. 

Such  are  the  melancholy  results  to  which  men 
have  been  led,  when  left  to  the  guidance  of  unas¬ 
sisted  reason,  in  the  most  interesting  and  impor¬ 
tant  of  all  investigations.  They  have  wandered 
in  the  mazes  of  error  and  delusion;  and  their  re¬ 
searches,  instead  of  directing  and  expanding  our 
religious  views,  have  tended  onij'  to  bewilder  the 
human  mind,  and  to  throw  a  deeper  shade  of  in¬ 
tellectual  gloom  over  our  apostate  world.  After 
a  period  of  six  thousand  years  has  been  spent  in 
anxious  inquiries  after  the  path  to  true  knowledge 
and  happiness — Ignorance,  Superstition,  Idolatry 
Vice,  and  Misery,  still  continue  to  sway  the  scep¬ 
ter  over  the  great  majority  of  the  human  race; 
and  if  we  be  allowed  to  reason  from  the  past  to 
the  future,  we  may  rest  assured  that,  while  man¬ 
kind  are  destitute  of  a  Guide  superior  to  the 
glimmerings  of  depraved  reason,  they  would  be  no 
nearer  the  object  of  their  pursuit,  after  the  lapse 
of  sixty  thousand  years,  than  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment.  It  is  only  in  connection  with  the  discove¬ 
ries  of  Revelation  that  we  can  expect  that  the 
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efforts  of  human  reason  and  activity  will  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  abolishing  the  reign  of  Ignorance  and 
degrading  Superstition — in  illuminating  the  be¬ 
nighted  tribes  of  the  Pagan  world — and  in  caus¬ 
ing  “  Rigliteousness,  and  Order,  and  Peace,  to 
spring  forth  before  all  the  nations.”  Though  the 
Christian  Religion  has  never  yet  been  fully  under¬ 
stood  and  recognized,  in  all  its  aspects  and  bear¬ 
ings,  nor  its  requirements  been  cordially  complied 
with,  by  the  great  body  of  those  who  profess  to 
believe  in  its  divine  origin,  yet  it  is  only  in  those 
nations  who  have  acknowledged  its  authority, and 
in  some  measure  submitted  to  its  dictates,  that 
anything  approximating  to  just  conceptions  of 
the  Supreme  Intelligence,  and  of  its  moral  gov¬ 
ernment,  IS  found  to  prevail. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  light  of  na¬ 
ture  is  of  itself  a  feeble  and  insufficient  guide  to 
direct  us  in  our  views  of  the  Supreme  Intelli¬ 
gence,  and  of  our  eternal  destination,  yet  it  is 
a  most  dangerous  and  delusive  error  to  imagine, 
that  reason,  and  the  study  of  the  material  world, 
ought  to  be  discarded  from  the  science  of  reli¬ 
gion.  The  man  who  would  discard  the  efforts  of 
the  human  intellect,  and  the  science  of  Nature, 
from  Religion,  forgets — that  He  who  is  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  human  redemption  is  also  the  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  whole  system  of  the  material 
universe — that  it  is  one  end  of  that  moral  renova¬ 
tion  which  the  Gospel  effects,  to  qualify  us  for 
contemplating  aright  the  displays  of  Divine  Per¬ 
fection  which  the  works  of  creation  exhibit — that 
the  visible  works  of  God  are  the  principal  medium 
by  which  he  displays  the  attributes  of  his  nature 
to  intelligent  beings — that  the  study  and  contem¬ 
plation  of  these  works  employ  the  faculties  of  in¬ 
telligences  of  a  superior  order* — that  man,  had 
lie  remained  in  primeval  innocence,  would  have 
been  chiefly  employed  in  such  contemplations — 
that  it  is  one  main  design  of  Divine  Revelation  to 
illustrate  the  operations  of  Providence,  and  the 
agency  of  God,  in  the  formation  and  preservation 
of  all  things — and  that  the  Scriptures  are  full  of 
sublime  descriptions  of  the  visible  creation,  and 
of  interesting  references  to  the  various  objects 
which  adorn  the  scenery  of  Nature.  Without 
the  cultivation  of  our  reasoning  powers,  and  an 
investigation  of  the  laws  and  economy  of  Nature, 
we  could  not  appreciate  many  of  the  excellent 
characters,  the  interesting  aspects,  and  the  sublime 
references  of  Revealed  religion;  we  should  lose 
the  full  evidence  of  those  arguments  by  which 
the  existence  of  God,  and  his  attributes  of  Wis¬ 
dom  and  Omnipotence,  are  most  powerfully  de¬ 
monstrated;  we  should  remain  destitute  of  these 
sublime  conceptions  of  the  perfections  and  agency 
of  Jehovah,  which  the  grandeur  and  immensity 
of  his  works  are  calculated  to  inspire;  we  should 
never  perceive,  in  its  full  force,  the  evidence  of 
those  proofs  on  which  the  Divine  authority  of 
Revelation  is  founded:  we  could  not  give  a  ra¬ 
tional  interpretation  of  the  spirit  and  meaning  of 
many  parts  of  the  Sacred  Oracles;  nor  could  we 
comply  with  those  positive  commands  of  God, 
which  enjoin  us  to  contemplate  the  wonders  of 
his  power,  “  to  meditate  on  all  his  works,  and  to 
talk  of  all  his  doings.” 

Notwithstanding  these  and  many  other  conside¬ 
rations,  which  show  the  folly  of  overlooking  the 
visible  manifestations  of  Deity  in  the  e.xercises  of 
Religion,  it  has  long  been  the  practice  of  certain 
theologians  to  depreciate  the  wonderful  works  of 
Jehovah,  and  to  attempt  to  throw  them  into  the 
shade,  as  if  they  were  unworthy  of  our  serious 
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contemplation.  In  their  view,  to  be  a  bad  philo 
sopher,  is  the  surest  way  to  become  a  good  Chris 
tian,  and  to  expand  the  views  of  the  human  mind 
is  to  endanger  Christianity,  and  to  render  the  de¬ 
sign  of  religion  abortive.  They  seem  to  consider 
it  as  a  most  noble  triumph  to  the  Christian  cause, 
to  degrade  the  material  world,  and  to  trample 
under  foot  not  only  the  earth,  but  the  visible  hea¬ 
vens,  as  an  old,  shattered,  and  corrupted  fabric, 
which  no  longer  demands  our  study  or  admira¬ 
tion.  Their  expressions,  in  a  variety  of  instances, 
would  lead  us  almost  to  conclude,  that  they  con¬ 
sidered  the  economy  of  Nature  as  set  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  economy  of  Redemption,  and  that  it 
is  not  the  same  God  that  contrived  the  system  of 
Nature  who  is  also  the  ‘‘Author  of  eternal  sal¬ 
vation  to  all  them  that  obey  him.” 

It  is,  unquestionably,  both  foolish  and  impious 
to  overlook  or  to  undervalue  any  of  the  inodes  by 
which  the  Divine  Being  has  been  pleased  to  make 
known  his  nature  and  perfections  to  mankind. 
Since  he  has  given  a  display  of  his  ‘’  Eternal 
power  and  Godhead”  in  the  grand  theater  of  na¬ 
ture,  which  forms  the  subject  of  scientific  inves¬ 
tigation,  it  was  surely  never  intended,  and  would 
ill  comport  with  reverence  for  its  adorable  Au¬ 
thor,  thatsuch  magnificent  displays  ofhis  Power, 
Wisdom,  and  Benificence,  as  the  material  uni¬ 
verse  exhibits,  should  be  treated,  by  his  intelli¬ 
gent  offspringjWith  indifference  or  m-glect.  It  be¬ 
comes  us  to  contemplate,  with  adoring  gratitude, 
every  ray  of  oar  Creator’s  glory,  whether  as  ema¬ 
nating  from  the  light  of  Revelation,  or  as  reflect¬ 
ed  from  the  scenery  of  nature  around  us,  or  as  de¬ 
scending  from  those  regions  where  stars  unnum¬ 
bered  shine,  and  planets  and  comets  run  their 
solemn  rounds.  Instead  of  contrasting  the  one 
department  of  knowledge  with  the  other,  with 
a  view  of  depreciating  the  science  of  nature,  our 
duty  is  to  derive  from  both  as  much  information 
and  instruction  as  they  are  calculated  to  afford, 
to  mark  the  harmony  of  the  revelations  they  re¬ 
spectively  unfold;  and  to  use  the  revelations  of 
nature  for  the  purpose  of  confirming,  and  ampli¬ 
fying,  and  carrying  forward  our  views  of  the 
revelation  contained  in  tlie  Sacred  Scriptures. 

With  regard  to  the  revelation  derived  from  the 
Sacred  Records,  it  has  been  imagined  by  some, 
that  ithas  litttle  or  no  reference  to  the  operations 
of  the  material  system,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
study  of  the  visible  works  of  God  can  be  of  little 
importance  in  promoting  religious  knowledge 
and  holy  affections.  In  the  sequel  of  this  volume, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  this  sentiment  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fallacious,  and  destitute  of  a  foundation. 
But,  in  the  meantime,  although  it  were  taken  for 
granted,  it  would  form  no  argument  against  the 
combination  of  science  with  religion.  For  it 
ought  to  be  carefully  remarked,  that  Divine 
Revelation  is  chiefly  intended  to  instruct  us  in 
the  knowledge  of  tliose  truths  which  intere.st  us 
as  subjects  of  the  moral  administraiion  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  world, — or,  in  other  words,  as  apos¬ 
tate  creatures,  and  as  moral  agents.  Its  grand 
object  is  to  develop  the  openings  and  bearings 
of  the  plan  of  Divine  Mercy;  to  counteract  those 
evil  propensitie.s  and  passions  which  sin  has  in¬ 
troduced;  to  inculcate  those  holy  principles  and 
moral  laws  which  tend  to  unite  mankind  in  har¬ 
mony  and  love;  and  to  produce  those  amiable 
tempers  and  dispositions  of  mind  which  alone  can 
fit  ns  for  enjoying  happiness,  either  in  this  world 
or  in  the  world  to  come.  For  this  reason  doubtless 
it  is,  that  th&moral  attributes  of  Deity  are  brought 
more  prominently  into  view,  in  the  Sacred  Vol¬ 
ume,  than  his  natural  perfections;  and  that  those 
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special  arrangements  of  his  Providence,  which  re¬ 
gard  the  moral  renovation  of  our  species,  are  par¬ 
ticularly  detailed;  while  the  immense  extent  of 
his  universal  kingdom,  the  existence  of  other 
worlds,  and  their  moral  economy,  are  but  slightly 
hinted  at,  or  vailed  in  obscurity.  Of  such  a  Reve¬ 
lation  we  stood  in  need;  and  had  it  chiefly  em¬ 
braced  subjects  of  a  very  diflerent  nature,  it 
would  have  failed  in  supplying  the  remedies  re¬ 
quisite  for  correcting  the  disorders  which  sin  has 
introduced  among  mankind. — But  surely  it  was 
never  intended,  even  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 
that  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  in  their  con¬ 
templations  and  researches,  should  be  bounded  by 
the  range  of  subjects  comprised  in  that  revelation 
which  is  purely  or  chiefly  of  a  moral  nature; 
since  the  Almighty  has  exhibited  so  magnificent 
a  spectacle  in  the  universe  around  us,  and  endow¬ 
ed  us  with  faculties  adequate  to  the  survey  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  structure,  and  capable 
of  deducing  from  it  the  most  noble  and  sublime 
results.  To  walk  in  the  midst  of  this  “wide- 
extended  theater,”  and  to  overlook,  or  to  gaze 
with  indifference  on  those  striking  marks  of  Di¬ 
vine  Omnipotence  and  skill  which  everywhere 
appear,  is  to  overlook  the  Creator  himself,  and  to 
contemn  the  most  illustrious  display's  he  has  given 
of  his  eternal  power  and  glory.  That  man’s  re¬ 
ligious  devotions  are  much  to  be  suspected,  what¬ 
ever  show'  of  piety  he  may  affect,  who  derives  no 
assistance,  in  attempting  to  form  some  adequate 
conceptions  of  the  object  of  his  worship,  from  the 
sublime  discoveries  of  astronomical  science;  from 
tliose  myriads  of  suns  and  systems  which  form 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  Creator’s  immense,  em¬ 
pire!*  The  professing  Christian,  whose  devo¬ 
tional  exercises  are  not  invigorated,  and  whose 
conceptions  of  Deity  are  not  expanded,  by  a  con¬ 
templation  of  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  his 
works,  may  be  considered  as  equally  a  stranger  to 
the  more  elevated  strains  of  piety,  and  to  the  no¬ 
ble  emotions  excited  by  a  perception  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  the  sublime. 

“The  works  of  the  Lord,”  says  an  inspired 
writer,  “are  great,  and  are  sought  out  by  all 
those  who  have  pleasure  therein.”  They  all  bear 
the  stamp  of  Infinite  Perfection,  and  serve  as  so 
many  sensible  mediums  to  exalt  and  expand  our 
conceptions  of  Him  whose  invisible  glories  they 
represent  and  adumbrate.  When  contemplated 
in  connection  with  the  prospects  opened  by  Divine 
Revelation,  they  tend  to  excite  the  most  ardent 


*  As  some  readers  seem  to  have  mistaken  the  Aiitlior’s 
meaning  in  this  and  similar  passages,  it  may  be  proper  to 
state,  tliat  his  meaning  is  not — that  a  knowlerige  of  natural 
science  is  essential  to  genuine  piety;  but,  that  tire  person 
lo/to  has  an  opnaetunity  of  makin^^  himself  acquainted  with 
the  science  of  nature,  and  of  contemplating  tlie  wonders  of 
the  heavens  in  their  true  light,  and  who  does  not  find  his 
views  of  the  Creator  exfianded,  and  his  religions  emotions 
ftlevated,  liy  such  studies,  has  reason  to  call  in  question  the 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  devotional  feelings. 
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desires  after  that  stato  of  enlarged  vision,  where 
the  plans  and  operations  of  Deity  will  be  more 
clearly  unfolded — and  to  prepare  us  for  bearing  a 
part  in  the  immortal  hymn  of  the  Church  triuin- 
pliaiit: — “  Great  and  marvelous  are  thy  works, 
Lord  God  Almighty;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways, 
thou  King  of  saints.”  The  most  illustrious  char¬ 
acters  that  have  adorned  our  race  in  all  ages,  have 
been  struck  with  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of 
the  visible  creation,  and  have  devoted  a  certain 
portion  of  their  time  and  attention  in  investiga¬ 
ting  its  admirable  economy  and  arrangement;  and 
there  can  be  no  question,  that  a  portion  of  our 
thoughts  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  wondrous 
works  of  the  Most  High,  must  ultimately  be  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  improvement  of  our  intellectual 
powers,  to  our  advancement  in  the  Christian  life, 
and  to  our  preparation  for  the  exalted  employ¬ 
ments  of  the  eternal  world. 

In  fine,  since  the  researches  of  modern  times 
have  greatly  enlarged  our  views  of  the  System  of 
Universal  Nature,  and  of  the  vast  extent  to  which 
the  operations  of  the  Creator  are  carried  on  in  the 
distant  regions  of  space, — since  the  late  discove. 
ries  of  Naturalists  and  Experimental  Philoso¬ 
phers,  with  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere,  water,  light,  heat,  the  gases,  the  elec¬ 
tric,  galvanic,  and  magnetic  fluids,  and  the  econo¬ 
my  aud  instincts  of  animated  beinpfs,  have  opened 
to  our  view  a  bright  display  of  Divine  Wisdom, 
in  the  contrivance  and  arrangement  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  our  terrestrial  liabitatioii, — since  im¬ 
provements  in  the  useful  arts  have  kept  pace  with 
the  progress  of  science,  aud  have  been  apjilied  to 
many  beneficial  purposes,  wliicli  liave  ultimately 
a  bearing  on  the  interests  aud  the  progress  of  re¬ 
ligion, — since  a  general  desire  to  propagate  the 
truths  of  Christianity  in  lieatlicn  lands  now  ani¬ 
mates  the  mass  of  tlie  religious  world,— since  tlie 
nations  of  both  Continents  are  now  aroused  to 
burst  asunder  tlie  siiackle.s  of  despotism,  and  to 
inquire  after  rational  liberty  and  mental  improve¬ 
ment, — and  since  all  these  discoveries,  inventions, 
aud  movements,  and  the  energies  of  tlie  liuman 
mind,  from  wliicli  they  spring,  are  under  the  con¬ 
trol  and  direction  of  that  Omnipotent  Being  who 
made  and  who  governs  the  world, — they  ought  to 
be  considered  as  parts  of  those  providential  ar¬ 
rangements,  ill  the  progress  of  which  He  will 
uitiniately  acconiplisli  the  illuininatiou  of  our  be¬ 
nighted  race,  and  make  tlie  cause  of  righteousness 
and  truth  to  triumpli  among  all  nations.  Aud, 
therefore,  tlie  enliglitenod  Christian  ought  tliank- 
fully  to  appreciate  every  exliibitioii,  and  every 
discovery,  by  wliicli  liis  conceptions  of  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  God,  and  of  tlie  grandeur  of  his  works, 
may  be  directed  and  enlarged,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  qualified  to  “  speak  of  the  honor  of  liis 
majesty,  and  talk  of  liis  power;  to  make  known 
to  the  sons  of  men  his  mighty  acts,  aud  the  glori¬ 
ous  majesty  of  his  kingdom.” 
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OF  THE  NATURAL  ATTRIBUTES  OF  THE  DEITY,  WITH  PARTICULAR  ILLUS 
TRATIONS  OF  HIS  OMNIPOTENCE  AND  WISDOM. 


SECTION  I. 

On  the  relation  of  the  natural  attributes 
OF  deity  to  religion. 

A  FIRM  conviction  of  the  existence  of  God,  and 
a  competent  knowledge  of  his  natural  perfections, 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  both  natural 
and  revealed.  In  proportion  as  our  views  of  the 
perfections  of  Deity  are  limited  and  obscure,  in  a 
similar  proportion  will  be  our  conceptions  of  all 
the  relations  in  which  he  stands  to  his  creatures, 
of  every  part  of  his  providential  procedure,  and 
of  all  the  doctrines  and  requirements  of  revealed 
religion. 

By  the  natural  or  essential  attributes  of  God, 
we  understand  such  perfections  as  the  following: 

• — His  Eternity,  Omnipresence,  Infinite  Know¬ 
ledge,  Infinite  Wisdom,  Omnipotence,  and  Bound¬ 
less  Beneficence.  These  are  the  characters  and 
attributes  of  Deity,  which,  we  must  suppose,  form 
the  chief  subjects  of  contemplation  to  angels,  and 
to  all  other  pure  intelligences — and,  in  investigat¬ 
ing  the  displays  of  which,  the  sons  of  Adam  would 
have  been  chiefly  employed,  had  they  continued 
in  primeval  innocence.  These  attributes  form 
the  groundwork  of  all  those  gracious  relations  in 
Vvhich  the  God  of  salvation  stands  to  his  redeemed 
people  in  the  economy  of  redemption — they  lie, 
at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  Christian  5«j»e.r‘- 
structure — and  were  they  not  recognized  as  the 
corner  stones  of  that  sacred  edifice,  the  whole 
system  of  the  Scripture  Revelation  would  remain 
a  baseless  fabric.  The  full  display  of  these  per¬ 
fections  will  be  exhibited  in  the  future  world — 
the  contemplation  of  this  display  will  form  one 
of  the  sublime  employments  “of  the  saints  in 
igbt” — and  to  prepare  us  for  engaging  in  such 
noble  exercises,  is  one  of  the  chief  designs  «f  the 
salvation  proclaimed  in  the  Gospel. 

The.  Christian  Revelation  ought  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  superseding  the  Religion  of  Nature, 
but  as  carrying  it  forward  to  perfection.  It  in¬ 
troduces  the  Deity  to  us  under  new  relations  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  degraded  state  into  which  we 
have  fallen.  It  is  superadded  to  our  natural  re¬ 
lations  to  God,  and  takes  it  for  granted  that  these 
natural  relations  must  forever  subsist.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  essential  attributes  of  God,  and 
the  principles  of  Natural  Religion,  cannot  be 
fully  discovered  without  the  light  of  Revelation, 
as  appears  from  the  past  experience  of  mankind 
in  every  generation;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that, 
when  discovered  by  the  aid  of  this  celestial  light, 
they  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  system,  and  are  as  essentially  connected  with 
it  as  the  loundation  of  a  building  is  with  the  su¬ 
perstructure.  Many  professed  Christians,  how¬ 
ever,  seem  to  think  and  to  act  as  if  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Revelation  had  annulled  the  natural  relations 
which  subsist  between  man  and  the  Deity;  and 
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hence  the  zealous  outcry  against  every  discussion 
from  the  pulpit,  that  has  not  a  direct  relation  to 
what  are  termed  the  doctrines  of  grace.  But  no¬ 
thing  surely  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  carry 
out  such  a  principle  to  all  its  legitimate  conse¬ 
quences.  Can  God  ever  cease  to  be  Omnipotent, 
or  can  man  ever  cease  to  be  dependent  for  exist¬ 
ence  on  his  infinite  power?  Can  the  Divine  Be¬ 
ing  ever  cease  to  be  Omnipresent  and  Omniscient, 
or  can  man  ever  cease  to  be  the  object  of  his 
knowledge  and  superintendence?  Can  Infinite 
Wisdom  ever  be  detached  from  the  Almighty,  or 
can  man  ever  be  in  a  situation  where  he  will  not 
experience  the  effects  of  his  wise  arrangements? 
Can  Goodness  ever  fail  of  being  an  attribute  of 
Jehovah,  or  can  any  sentient  or  intelligent  beings 
exist  that  do  not  experience  the  effects  of  his 
bounty?  Can  Divine  Benevolence  ever  cease  in  its 
operations,  throughout  any  period  of  future  dura¬ 
tion,  or  can  any  intelligent  beings  exist,  through¬ 
out  any  department  of  creation,  who  shall  not,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  experience  its  effects?  In 
short,  can  the  relation  of  Creature  and  Creator 
ever  cease  between  the  human  race  in  whatever 
moral  or  physical  situation  they  may  be  placed, 
and  that  Almighty  Being  “  who  giveth  to  all  life 
and  breath  and  all  things!”  If  none  of  these 
things  can  possibly  happen,  then  the  relations  to 
which  we  refer  must  be  eternal  and  unchangeable, 
and  must  form  the  basis  of  all  the  other  relations 
in  which  we  can  possibly  stand  to  the  Divine  Be¬ 
ing,  either  as  apostate  or  ai  redeemed  creatures; 
and,  therefore  they  ought  to  be  exhibited  as  sub¬ 
jects  for  our  frequent  and  iterious  contemplation, 
as  religious  and  moral  agents.  But,  unless  we 
make  such  topics  a  distinct  subject  of  attention, 
and  endeavor  to  acquire  clear  and  comprehensive 
conceptions  of  our  natural  relations  to  God,  we 
can  never  form  a  clear  conception  of  those  new 
and  interesting  relations  into  which  we  have  been 
brought  by  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

If  man  had  continued  in  his  primitive  state  of 
integrity,  he  would  have  been  forever  exercised 
in  tracing  the  Power,  the  Beneficence,  and  other 
attributes  of  Deity,  in  the  visible  creation  alone. 
Now  that  his  fallen  state  has  rendered  additional 
revelations  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  his  hap¬ 
piness, — is  he  completely  to  throw  aside  those 
contemplations  and  exercises  which  constituted 
his  chief  employment  while  he  remained  a  pure 
moral  intelligence?  Surely  not.  One  great  end 
of  his  moral  renovation,  by  means  of  the.  Gospel, 
must  be  to  enable  him  to  resume  his  primitive  exer¬ 
cises,  and  to  qualify  him  for  more  enlarged  viewj 
and  contemplations  of  a  similar  nature,  in  that 
future  world,  where  the  physical  and  moral  im¬ 
pediments  which  now  obstruct  his  progress  will  be 
completely  removed. 

It  appears  highly  unreasonable,  and  indicates  a 
selfish  disposition  of  mind,  to  magnify  one  ciaa< 
of  the  Divine  attributes  at  the  expense  of  another 
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to  extol,  for  example,  the  Mercy  of  God,  and  neg¬ 
lect  to  celebrate  his  Power  and  Wisdom — those 
glorious  perfections,  the  display  of  which,  at  the 
formation  of  our  globe,  excited  the  ra|)ture  and 
admiration  of  angels,  and  of  innocent  man.  All 
the  attributes  of  God  are  equal,  because  all  of 
them  are  infinite;  and  therefore  to  talk  of  darlinq 
attributes  in  the  Divine  Nature,  as  some  have 
done,  is  inconsistent  with  reason,  unwarranted  by 
Scripture,  and  tends  to  exhibit  a  distorted  view  of 
the  Divine  character.  The  Divine  Mercy  ought 
to  be  celebrated  with  rapture  by  ever}'  individual 
of  our  fallen  race;  but  with  no  less  rapture  should 
we  extol  the  Divine  Omnipotence;  for  the  designs 
of  Mercy  cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  infinite  Power.  Even  the  attribute 
of  Justice — which  is  frequently  viewed  with  emo¬ 
tions  of  terror — is  nothing  else  than  a  branch  of 
the  Divine  Benevolence,  for  preventing  the  in¬ 
roads  of  anarchy  and  confusion  and  for  securing 
tire  order  and  happiness  of  the  intelligent  creation. 
All  that  we  hope  for,  in  consequence  of  the  pro¬ 
mises  of  God,  and  of  the  redemption  accomplished 
by  Jesus  Christ,  must  be  founded  on  the  concep¬ 
tion  we  form  of  the  operations  of  Omnipotence. 
An  example  or  two  may  not  be  unnecessary  for 
illustrating  this  position. 

We  are  warranted  by  the  Sacred  Oracles,  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  hope  that  these  mortal  bodies  of  ours, 
after  they  have  moldered  in  the  dust,  been  dis¬ 
solved  into  their  primary  elementary  parts,  and 
become  the  prey  of  devouring  reptiles,  during  a 
lapse  of  generations  or  centuries — shall  spring 
forth  from  the  tomb  to  new  life  and  beauty,  and 
be  arrayed  in  more  glorious  forms  than  the}'  now 
wear;  }'oa,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  globe, 
from  Adam  to  the  end  of  time,  though  the  bodies 
of  thousands  of  them  have  been  devoured  by 
cannibals,  have  become  the  food  of  fishes  and  of 
beasts  of  prey,  and  have  been  burned  to  cinders, 
and  their  aslies  scattered  by  the  winds,  over  the 
different  regions  of  sea  and  land — shall  be  reani¬ 
mated  by  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  shall 
appear,  each  in  his  own  proper  person  and  identi¬ 
cal  body,  before  God  the.  Judge  of  all.  Now,  the 
firmness  of  our  hope  of  so  astonishing  an  event, 
which  seems  to  contradict  all  experience,  and  ap¬ 
pears  involved  in  such  a  mass  of  difficulties  and 
apparent  contradictions,  must  be  in  proi)ortion  to 
the  sentiments  we  entertain  of  the  Divine  Inlelli- 
gence,  Wisdom,  and  Omnii)otence.  And  where 
are  we  to  find  the  most  striking  visible  displays 
of  these  perf'ctions,  except  in  the  actual  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Creator,  within  the  range  of  our  view 
in  the  material  world? 

Again,  we  are  informed  in  the  same  Divine 
records,  that,  at  some  future  period,  the  earth  on 
which  we  now  dwell  shall  be  wrapt  up -in  devour¬ 
ing  flames,  and  its  present  form  and  constitution 
forever  destroyed:  that  its  redeemed  iiihabitants, 
after  being  released  from  the  grave,  shall  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  a  more  glorious  region;  and  that  “  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth  shall  appear,  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness.”  The  Divine  mercy  hav¬ 
ing  given  to  the  faithful  the  promise  of  these 
astonishing  revolutions,  and  most  magnificent 
events,  our  hopes  of  their  being  fully  realized 
must  rest  on  the  infinite  wisdom  and  omnipo-  ■ 
tence  of  Jehovah;  and  consequently,  if  onr  views 
of  these  perfections  be  limited  and  obscure,  our 
hope,  in  relation  to  our  future  destiny,  will  be  i 
proportionably  feeble  and  languid;  and  .will  .scarce¬ 
ly  perform  its  office  “as  an  anchor  to  the  soul,! 
both  sure,  and  steadfast.”  It  is  not  merely  by 
telling  a  person  that  God  is  all-wise  and  all- i 
powerful,  that  a  full  conviction  of  the  accomplish-  I 
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I  ment  of  such  grand  events  will  be  produced  lie 
must  be  made  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  what  the 
Almighty  has  already  done,  and  what  ho  is  now 
doing,  in  all  the  regions  of  universal  nature  which 
lie.  open  to  our  inspection;  and  this  cannot  be 
effected  without  directing  his  contemplations  to 
those  displays  of  intelligence  and  power  which 
are  exhibited  in  the  structure,  the  ocoiiomy,  and 
the  revolutions  of  tlie  material  world. 

If  the  propriety  of  tjiese  sentiments  be  admitted, 
it  will  follow,  that  the  more  we  are  accustomed 
to  contemplate  the  w'onders  of  Divine  intclligenca 
and  ])ower,  in  the  objects  with  which  we  are  sur¬ 
rounded,  the  more  deeply  shall  we  be  impressed 
with  a  conviction  and  a  confident  hope,  that  all 
the  purposes  of  Divine  mercy  w'ill  ultimately  be 
accomplished  in  our  eternal  felicity.  It  will  also 
follow,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  mind  acquires  a 
clear,  an  extensive,  and  a  reverential  view  of  the 
essential  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  of  those 
truths  in  connection  with  them  which  are  objects 
of  contemplation  common  to  all  holy  beings,  in  a 
similar  proportion  w'ill  it  be  impressed,  and  its 
attention  arrested,  by  every  other  Divine  subject 
connected  with  them.  And  it  is,  doubtless',  owing 
to  the  want  of  such  clear  and  impressive  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  essential  character  of  Jehovah,  and  of 
the  first  truths  of  religion,  that  the  bulk  of  man¬ 
kind  are  so  little,  impressed  and  influenced  by  the 
lea(iing  doctrines  and  duties  connected  with  the 
plan  of  the  Gospel  salvation,  and  that  they  enter¬ 
tain  so  many  vague  and  untenable  notions  respect- 
wig  the  character  and  the  objects  of  a  superintend¬ 
ing  Providence.  How  often,  for  exam|)le,  have 
we  witnessed  expressions  of  the  foolish  and  limited 
notions  which  are  frequently  entertained  respect¬ 
ing  the  operations  of  Omnipotence!  When  it  has 
been  as.serte.d  that  the  earth,  with  its  load  of  con¬ 
tinents  and  oceans,  is  in  rapid  motion  through 
the  voi  Is  of  space — that  the  sun  is  ten  hundred 
thousand  times  larger  than  the  terraqueous  globe 
— and  that  millions  of  such  globes  are  disper-sed 
throughout  the  immensity  of  nature, — some  who 
have  viewed  themselves  as  enlightened  Christians, 
have  exclaimed  at  the.  impo.s.sibility  of  such  facts, 
as  if  they  were  beyond  the  limits  of  Divine  Power, 
and  as  if  such  representations  were  intended  to 
turn  away  the  mind  from  God  and  religion;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  have  yielded  a  firm  assent 
to  all  the  vulgar  notions  res|)eoling  omens,  ap¬ 
paritions,  and  hobgoblins,  and  to  the  supposed 
e.vtraordinary  powers  of  the  professors  of  divina¬ 
tion  and  witchcraft.  How  can  such  persons  as¬ 
sent,  with  intelligo.nce  and  rational  conviction,  to 
the  dictates  of  Revelation  respecting  the  energies 
of  Omnipotence  which  will  be  e.' erte.d  at  “  tha 
consummation  of  all  things,”  and  in  those  arrange¬ 
ments  which  are  to  succeed  the  dissolution  of  our 
sublunary  system!  A  firm  lielief  in  the  Almighty 
Power  and  unsearchable  Wisdom  of  God,  us  dis¬ 
played  in  the  constitution  and  movenuMits  of  tha 
material  world,  is  of  the  utmost  im])oi'tance.,  to 
confirm  our  faith  and  enliven  oar  hopes  of  such 
grand  and  interesting  events. 

Notwithstanding  the  considerations  now  stated, 
which  plainly  evince  the  connection  of  the  na¬ 
tural  perfections  of  God  with  the  ob,ects  of  the 
Chri.stian  Revelation,  it  appears  somewhat  strango 
that,  when  certain  religious  instructors  happen  to 
come  -in  contact  with  thi.s  topic,  they  seem  as  if 
they  were  beginning  to  tread  upon  forbidden 
ground;  and  as  if  it  were  unsuitable  to  their  of¬ 
fice.  as  Christian  teachers,  to  bring  forwar.l  the 
stupendous  works  of  the  Almighty  to  illustrate 
his  nature  and  attributes.  Instead  of  expatiating 
on  the  numerous  sources  of  illustration  of  which 
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tlie  subject  admits,  until  the  minds  of  their  hearers  1 
are  thoroughly  affected  with  a  view  of  the  essential 
glory  of  Jcliovah — they  dispatch  the  subject  with 
two  or  three  vague  propositions,  wiiicli,  though 
logically  true,  make  no  impression  upon  the  heart; 
as  if  tlicy  believed  that  such  contemplalions  were 
suited  only  to  carnal  men  and  mere  pliilosoidicrs; 
and  as  If  they  were  afraid  lest  the  sanctity  of  the 
pulpit  slionld  be  polluted  by  particular  descrip-  j 
tions  of  those  operations  of  the  Deity  which  are  j 
perceived  through  the  tnediuni  of  the  corporeal 
senses.  We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the 
essential  attributes  of  God,  and  the  illustrations 
of  them  derived  from  the  material  world,  should 
form  the  sole  or  the  chief  topics  of  discussion  in 
the  business  of  religious  instruction;  but,  if  the 
Scriptures  I'requently  direct  our  attention  to  these 
subjects — if  they  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  ac¬ 
curate  and  extensive  views  of  the  Christian  Reve¬ 
lation — if  tliey  be  the  chief  subjects  of  contempla¬ 
tion  to  angels  and  all  other  pure  intelligences,  in 
every  region  of  the  universe — and  if  they  tiave  a 
tendency  to  expand  the  minds  of  professed  Chris¬ 
tians,  to  correct  their  vague  and  erroneous  con¬ 
ceptions,  and  to  promote  their  conformity  to  the 
moral  character  of  God — we  cannot  find  out  tlie 
shadow  of  a  reason  why  such  topics  should  be 
almost,  if  not  altogether  overlooked,  in  the  writ¬ 
ing's  and  the  discourses  of  those  who  profess  to 
instruct  mankind  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
the  duties  of  his  worship. 

We  are  informed  by  our  Saviour  himself,  that 
“this  is  life  eternal,  to  know  thee  the  living  and 
true  God,”  as  well  us  “Jesus  Clirist  whom  he 
hath  scut.”  The  knowledge  of  God  in  the  sense 
here  intended,  must  include  in  it  tlie  knowledge 
of  the  natural  and  essential  attributes  of  the 
Deity,  or  those  properties  of  his' nature  by  which 
he  is  uistingnished  from  “all  the  idols  of  the  na-  j 
tions.”  Such  are,  liis  Soif-cxistence,  his  All  per-  ' 
feet  Knowledge,  his  Omnipresence,  his  Intinite 
Wisdom,  his  Boundless  Goodness  and  Almitrlity 
Power — attributes  which,  as  we  have  just  now  ] 
seen,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  other  charac¬ 
ters  and  relations  of  Deity  revealed  in  the  Scrip-  1 
tures.  The  acquisition  of  just  and  comiirehensive 
conceptions  of  those  iierfections  must  therefore  ■ 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  profound  veneration  | 
of  the  Divine  Being,  and  of  all  that  is  viduahle  in  ' 
religion.  Destitute  of  such  conceptions,  we  can  ! 
neither  feel  that  habiturd  lanitiliiy,  and  that  revr- 
rence  of  the  .majesty  of  Jehovah,  which  his  essen- 
lie.l  glory  is  calcnlatiul  to  inspire,  nor  pay  him 
tliat  tribute  of  adoration  and  gratitude  which  is 
due  to  his  name..  Devoid  of  such  views,  we  can¬ 
not  exercise  that  cordial  acquiescence  ill  the  |ilau 
of  his  redomplioii,  ia  the  arrangements  of  liis 
providence,  and  in  the  requirements  of  his  law, 
which  the  Scriptures  enjoin.  Yet,  how  often  do 
we  hud  persons  who  pretend  to  .speonlate  ahont 
tlie  mvsteries  of  llte  Gospel — displaying  hy  their 
flippancy  of  speech  respecting  tlie  eternal  coun¬ 
sels  of  the  Majesty  of  heaven — by  their  dogmati¬ 
cal  assertions  respecting  the  Divine  character,  and  > 
.the  dispeiisalions  of  jirovidence  —  and  by  tlieir 
pertinacious  opinions  respecting  the  laws  liy 
wliieh  Go  I  must  regulate  liis  own  actiou.s — that 
they  have  never  felt  impressive  emotions  of  the' 
grandeur  of  that  Being  wliuse  “operations  are  1 
nn.searchable,  and  his  ways  past  finding  .out!” 
'I'liougli  they  do  not  call  in  question  his  immen¬ 
sity  and  power,  his  wis.lom  and  goo, 1  ness,  as  so 
many  ab-'tr.jct  properties  of  liis  nature,  yet,  the 
unbecoming  lamiliarity  witli  which  they  approach 
this  August  Being,  and  talk  about  liiin,  shows  tliat 
llie,y  Jiave  net  er  associated  in  their  minds  tlie 


stupendous  displays  which  'have  been  given  of 
these  perfections,  in  the  works  of  his  hand.s;  anO 
that  their  religion  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  consists 
merely  in  a  farrago  of  abstract  opinions,  or  in  an 
empty  name. 

If,  tiieii,  it  be  admitted,  that  it  is  essentially 
requisite,  as  the  foundation  of  religion,  to  liuva 
the  mind  deeply  imjires.sed  witli  a  clear  and  cenn- 
prehensive  view  of  the  natural  perfections  of  the 
Deity,  it  will  follow  tliat  the  ministers  of  religion, 
and  all  others  wliose  province  it  is  to  communi¬ 
cate  religions  instruction,  ought  frequently  to 
dwell  witli  particularity  on  those  proofs  and  illus¬ 
trations  wliich  tend  to  convey  the  most  definite 
and  impressive  conceptions  of  tlie  glory  of  that 
Being  whom  we  profess  to  adore.  But  from  what 
sources  are  sucii  illustrations  to  be  derived'!  Is 
it  from  abstract  reasoiiiiigs  and  inelaphysicfJ  dis¬ 
tinctions  and  definitions,  or  from  a  survey  of  those 
objects  and  movements  which  lie  open  to  the  iii- 
speelion  of  every  observer'!  There  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  coming  to  a  decision  on  lliis  point. 
We  might  affirm,  with  the  schoolmen,  that  “  God 
is  a  Being  wiiose  center  is  every whetf  ,  and  his 
circumference  nowhere;”  that  “he  c<  mpreliends 
infinite  duration  in  every  moment;'''  and  that 
“infinite  space  may  be  considered  an  the  senso- 
rium  of  the  Go  Jiead;”  but  such  fanr.ifnl  illustra¬ 
tions,  when  strictly  analyzed,  will  lie  found  to 
consist  merely  of  icords  without  ideas.  We 
might  also  affirm,  with  truth,  that  God  is  a  Being 
of  infinite  perfection,  glory,  and  bb.t.sedness — that 
he  is  witliout  all  bounds  or  limits,  citlier  actual  or 
possible — tliat  lie  is  possessed  of  power  sufficient 
to  perform  all  things  whicli  do  not  imply  a  coii- 
traoiction — that  lie  is  independent  and  self-sntti- 
cienf — that  ids  wisdom  is  unerring,  and  tliat  lie 
infinitely  exceeds  all  other  beings.  But  these, 
and  other  expressions  of  a  similar  kind,  are  mere 
technical  terms,  whicli  convey  no  adequate,  not 
even  tolerable  notion  of  what  they  import.  Be¬ 
ings,  constituted  like  man,  whose  rational  sjiirits 
are  connected  witli  an  organical  structure,  and 
who  derive  all  their  knowie-dge  tiirough  the  nie- 
diinn  of  corporeal  organs,  can  derive  their  clearest 
and  most  alfecting  notions  of  the  Divinity  chiefly 
through  the  same  medium;  namely,  by  contem¬ 
plating  the.  effects  of  his  jierfections,  as  displayed 
through  the  anijile  range  of  the  visible  creation 
And  to  this  source  of  illustration,  the  inspired 
writers  uniformly  direct  onr  views — “Lift  up 
your  eyes  on  high,  and  beliold!  who  hath  created 
these  orbs?  who  'nringeth  forth  their  host  by' 
numher,  and  cullctli  them  all  by  their  names? 
The  everlasting  God,  the  Lord,  liy  thv  greatness 
of  his  rnigiit,  for  tliat  he  is  strong  in  power,” — 
“  He  liath  made  the  earth  by  hi.s  power;  ho  iiath 
estahli.shed  the  world  by  his  wisdom  ;  he  liath 
stretched  out  the  heavens  by  his  uiiderstandiug.” 
• — These  writers  do  not  pcrjilcx  our  minds  by  a 
multitude  of  technical  terms  and  subtile  reason¬ 
ings;  blit  lead  ns  directly  to  the  source  whence 
our  most  amjih-  conceptions  of  Deity  are  to  he 
derived,  that,  from  a  steady  and  enlightened  cou- 
teni|ilation  of  the  eft’ects,  we  may-  learn  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  Cause  ;  and  their  example  in  this 
respect  ought,  doubtless,  to  be  a  pattern  for  everj 
religious  instructor. 


SECTION  II. 

Ili.ustratioxs  of  the  omnipote.nce  of  the  deity. 

I.\  order  to  elucidate  more,  distinctly  what  has 
been  now  stated,  I  shall  select  a  few  illustrutioiia 
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of  some  of  the  natural  attributes  of  the  Deity. 
And,  in  the  first  place,  I  shall  offer  a  few  consi¬ 
derations  which  have  a  tendency  to  direct  and  to 
amplify  our  conceptions  of  Divine  Power. 

Omnipotence  is  that  attribute  of  the  Divine 
Being,  by  which  he  can  accomplish  everything 
that  does  not  imply  a  contradiction — however  far 
it  may  transcend  the  comprehension  of  finite 
minds.  By  his  power  the  vast  system  of 
universal  nature  was  called  from  nothing  into 
e,visteuce,  and  is  continually  supported  in  all  its 
inoveinents,  from  age  to  age. — In  elucidating  this 
{(crfection  of  God,  we  miglit  derive  some  striking 
illustrations  from  the  records  of  his  dispensations 
toward  man,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world — 
When  he  overwhelmed  the  earth  witli  a  deluge, 
which  covered  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountuin.s, 
and  swept  the.  crowded  population  of  the  ancient 
world  into  a  watery  grave — when  he  demolished 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  cities  around 
tliem,  with  fire  from  heaven — when  he  slew  all 
tlie  first-born  of  Egypt,  and  turned  their  rivers 
into  blood — when  he  divided  the  Red  sea  and  the 
waters  of  Jordan,  before  the  tribes  of  Israel — 
when  he  made  the  earth  open  its  jaws  and  swal¬ 
low  up  Korah  and  all  his  company — and  when 
he  cau.sed  mount  Sinai  to  smoke  and  tremble  at 
his  presence.  But  these  and  similar  events,  how¬ 
ever  awful,  astonishing,  and  worthy  of  remem¬ 
brance,  were  only  transitory  exertions  of  Divine 
power,  and  are  not  calculated,  and  were  never 
intended,  to  impress  the  mind  in  so  powerful  a 
manner  as  those  displays  of  Omnipotence  which 
are  exhibited  in  the  ordinary  movements  of  the 
material  universe.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting,  that,  with  regard  to  this  attribute  of  the 
Divinity,  there  is  a  more  grand  and  impressive 
display  in  the  Works  of  Nature  than  in  all  the 
events  recorded  in  the  Sacred  History.  Nor 
ought  this  remark  to  be  considered  as  throwing 
(he  least  reflection  on  the  fullness  and  sufficiency 
of  the  Scripture  Revelation;  for  that  revelation, 
as  having  a  special  reference  to  a  rnoraZ  economy, 
has  for  its  object,  to  give  a  more  particular  dis- 
l)lay  of  the  moral  tlian  of  the  natural  perfections 
of  God.  The  miracles  to  which  vve  have  now 
referred,  and  every  other  supernatural  fact  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Bible,  were  not  iniended  so  much  to 
display  th<i  plenituJ-e  of  tlie  power  of  the  Deity,  ns 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  Divine  mission  of  parti¬ 
cular  messengers,  and  to  confirm  the  truths  they 
declared.  It  was  not,  for  example,  merely  to  dbs- 
play  the  energies  of  Almighty  power,  that  the 
waters  of  the  R.ed  sea  were  dried  up  before  the 
thousands  of  Israel,  but  to  give  a  solemn  and 
striking  attestation  to  all  concerned,  that  the  Alost 
liigli  God  had  taken  tins  peojjle  under  his  pecu¬ 
liar  protection — that  he  had  appointed  Mo.ses  as 
their  leader  and  legislator — and  that  they  were 
bound  tc,  receive  and  obey  the  statutes  he  deli¬ 
vered.  The  most  appropriate  and  impressive 
illustrations  of  Omnipotence  are  those  whicli  are 
taken  from  the  permanent  operations  of  Deity, 
which  are  visible  every  moment  iii  the  univer.se 
around  us;  or,  in  other  words,  tho.se  which  are 
derived  from  the  facts  which  have  been  observed 
in  the  material  world,  respecting  magnitude  and 
motion. 

In  the  first  place,  the  immense  riaant.itij  of  matter 
contaiiied  in  the.  universe,  presents  a  most  striking 
di.splay  of  Alniightj^  power. 

lii  endeavoring  to  form  a  definite  notion  on 
this  subject,  the  mind  is  bewildered  in  its  concep¬ 
tions,  and  is  at  a  loss  where  to  begin  or  to  end  its 
excursions.  In  order  to  form  something  approxi¬ 
mating  to  a  well-defined  idea,  we  must  pursue  a 
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train  of  thought  commencing  with  tliose  magni¬ 
tudes  which  the  mind  can  easily  grasp,  proceeding 
through  all  the  higher  gradations  of  magnitude, 
and  fixing  the  attention  on  every  portion  of  the 
chain,  until  we  arrive  at  the  object  or  magnitude 
of  which  we  wish  to  form  a  conception.  We 
must  endeavor,  in  the  first  place,  to  form  a  con¬ 
ception  of  the  bulk  of  the  world  in  which  we 
dwell,  which,  though  only  a  point  in  comparison 
of  the  whole  material  universe,  is  in  I'eality,  a 
most  astonishing  magnitude,  which  the  mind  can¬ 
not  grasp  without  a  laborious  effort.  We  can 
form  some  definite  idea  of  those  protuberant 
masses  we  denominate  hills,  which  rise  above  the 
surface  of  our  plains;  but  were  we  transported  to 
the  mountainous  scenery  of  Switzerland,  to  the 
stupendous  range  of  the  Andes  in  South  America, 
or  to  the  Himalayan  mouutaius  in  India,  where 
masses  of  earth  and  rocks,  in  every  variety  of 
shape,  extend  several  hundreds  of  miles  in  differ¬ 
ent  directions,  and  rear  their  projecting  summits 
beyond  the  region  of  the  clouds — we  should  find 
some  difficulty  in  forming  an  adequate  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  objects  of  our  contemplatiou.  For 
(to  use  the  words  of  one  who  had  been  a  specta¬ 
tor  of  such  scenes),  “Amidst  those  trackless  re¬ 
gions  of  intense  silence  and  solitude,  we  cannot 
contemplate,  but  with  feelings  of  awe  and  admi¬ 
ration,  the  enormous  masses  of  variegated  matter 
which  .lie  around,  beneath,  and  above  us.  The 
mind  labors,  as  it  were,  to  form  a  definite  idea  of 
those  objects  of  oppressive  grandeur,  and  feels 
unable  to  grasp  the  august  objects  which  compose 
the  surrounding  scene.”  But  what  are  all  tiiese 
mountainous  ma.sses,  however  variegated  and  sub¬ 
lime,  when  compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  whole 
earth?  Were  they  hurled  from  their  bases,  and 
precipitated  into  the  vast  Pacific  ocean,  they 
would  all  disappear  in  a  moment,  except  perhaps 
u  few  projecting  tops,  which,  like  a  number  of 
small  islands,  might  be  seen  rising  a  few  fathoms 
above  the  surface  of  the  waters. 

The  earth  is  a  globe,  whose  diameter  is 
nearly  8000  miles,  and  its  circumference  about 
25,000,  and  consequently,  its  surface  contains 
nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  square  miles — a 
magnitude  too  great  for  the  mind  to  take  in 
at  one  conception.  In  order  to  form  a  tolera- 
ible  conception  of  the  whole,  we  rnu.st  endea¬ 
vor  to  take  a  leisurely  survey  of  ils  different 
parts.  Were  ^ve  to  take  our  station  on  the  top 
I  of  a  mountain,  of  a  moderate  size,  and  survey 
j  the  surrounding  landscape,  we  should  perceive  au 
i  extent  of  view  stretching  40  miles  in  every  direc- 
I  lion,  forming  a  circle  80  miles  in  diameter,  and 
I  250  in  circumference,  and  comprehending  an  area 
I  of  5000  square  miles.  In  such  a  situation,  the 
terrestrial  scone  around  and  beneath  us — -coii.si.st- 
ing  of  hills  and  plains,  towns  and  villages,  rivers 
and  lake.s — would  form  one  of  the  largest  objects 
which  the  eye,  or  even  the  iruagi:ialioa,  can  sleu- 
(iilv  grasp  at  one  time.  But  such  an  object, 
grand  and  extensive  as  it  is,  forms  no  more  than 
the  forty  thousandth  part  of  the  terraqueous 
globe;  so  that,  before  we  can  acquire  au  adequata 
conceplion  of  the  magnitude  of  our  own  world,  wa 
must  conceive  40,000  laiid.scapos,  of  a  similar  e'X- 
teut,  to  pass  in  review  before  us;  and,  were  a 
scene,  of  the  magnitude  now  slated,  to  puss  b  -fore 
ns  ever}^  hour,  until  all  the  diversified  soeni'iy  (ff 
the  earth  were  brought  under  our  view,  and  were 
uvelve  hours  a-ilay  allotted  for  the  observation,  it 
would  require  nine  years  and  forty-eight  days 
before  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  could  ha 
contemplated,  even  iii  this  general  and  rapid  man¬ 
ner.  But,  such  a  vai'iety  of  successive  landscapes 
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passing  before  the  eye,  even  although  it  were 
possible  to  be  realized,  would  convey  only  a  very 
vague  and  imperfect  conception  of  the  scenery 
of  our  world;  for  objects  at  the  distance  of  forty 
miles  cannot  he  distinctly  perceived;  the  only 
view  which  would  be  satisfactory  would  be  that 
which  is  comprehended  within  the  range  of  three 
or  four  miles  from  the  spectator. 


surface  to  the  center,  excepting,  perhaps,  a  few 
caverns  scattered  here  and  there  ainiust  its  sub¬ 
terranean  recesses;  and  that  its  density  gradually 
increases  from  its  surface  to  its  central  regions. 
What  an  enormous  mass  of  materials,  then,  is 
comprehended  within  the  limits  of  the  globe  on 
which  we  tread!  The  mind  labors,  as  it  were,  to 
comprehend  the  mighty  idea,  and,  after  all  its  ex- 


Aguin,  I  tiavo  already  stated,  that  the  surface  ertion,  feels  itself  unable  to  take  in  such  an  aston- 
of  the  earth  contains  nearly  201), 000,000  of  square  ishing  magnitude  at  one  comprehensive  grasp- 
miles. — Now,  were  a  person  to  set  out  on  a  mi¬ 
nute  survey  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  and  to  travel 


How  great  must  be  the  power  of  that  Being  who 
commanded  it  to  spring  from  nothing  into  exist¬ 
ence,  who  “  measures  the  ocean  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand,  who  weigheth  the  mountains  in  scales, 
and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing!” 

It  is  essentially  requisite,  before  proceeding  to 
the  survey  of  objects  and  magnitudes  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  order,  that  we  should  endeavor,  by  such  n 
train  of  thought  as  the  preceding,  to  form  some 
tolerable  and  clear  conception  of  the  bulk  of  *he 
globe  we  inhabit;  for  it  is  the  only  body  we  can 
use  as  a  standard  of  comparison  to  guide  the  mind 
ill  its  conceptions,  when  it  roams  abroad  to  other 
regions  of  material  existence.  And  from  what 
has  been  now  stated,  it  appears,  that  we  have  no 
adequate  conception  of  a  magnitude  of  so  vast  an 
extent;  or  at  least,  that  tiie  mind  cannot,  in  any 
one  instant,  form  to  itself  a  distinct  and  compre¬ 
hensive  idea  of  it,  in  any  measure  corresponding 
to  the  reality. 

Hitherto,  then,  we  have  fixed  only  on  a  deter¬ 
minate  magnitude — on  a  scale  of  a  few  inches,  as 
it  were,  in  order  to  assist  us  in  our  measurement 
and  conception  of  magnitudes  still  more  august 
and  astonishing.  When  we  contemplate  by  the 
light  of  science,  those  magnificent  globes  which 
float  around  ns  in  the  concave  of  the  sky,  the 
earth,  with  all  its  sublime  scenery,  stupendous  as 


until  he  passed  along  every  square  mile  on  its 
surface,  and  to  continue  his  route  without  inter¬ 
mission,  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  every  day,  it 
would  require  18,261  years  before  he  could  finish 
Ills  tour,  and  complete  the  survey  of  “this  huge 
rotiiuait}'  on  wliicli  we  tread:”  so  that,  had  he 
commenced  his  excursion  on  the  day  on  which 
Adam  was  created,  and  continued  it  to  the  present 
liotir,  he  would  not  have  accomplished  one-third 
part  of  this  vast  tour. 

In  eslimuling  the  size  and  extent  of  the  earth, 
we.  ought  also  to  take  into  consideration,  the  vast 
variety  of  objects  with  which  it  is  diversified,  and 
the  numerous  animated  beings  with  which  it  is 
stored; — the  great  divisions  of  land  and  water, 
the  continents,  seas,  and  islands,  into  which  it  is 
distributed;  the  lofty  ranges  of  mountains  which 
rear  their  heads  to  the  clouds;  the  unfathomable 
abysses  of  the  ocean;  its  vast  subterraneous 
caverns  and  burniog  mountains;  and  the  lakes, 
rivers,  and  stately  forests,  with  which  it  is  so 
magnificently  adorned;  —  the  many  millions  of 
animals,  of  every  size  and  form,  from  the  elephant 
to  the  mite,  which  traverse  its  surface;  the  nume¬ 
rous  tribes  of  fishes,  from  the  enormous  whale  to 
the  diminutive  shrimp,  which  “play”  in  the 
mighty  ocean;  the  aerial  tribes  which  sport  in  the  ]  it  is,  dwindles  into  an  inconsiderable  ball.  If  we 


regions  above  us,  and  the  vast  mass  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  atmosphere,  which  encloses  the  earth 
and  all  its  inhabitants,  as  “  with  a  swaddling  band.” 
The  immense  variety  of  beings  with  which  our 
terrestrial  habitation  is  furnished,  conspires,  with 
every  other  consideration,  to  exalt  our  concep¬ 
tions  of  that  Power  by  which  our  globe,  and  all 
that  it  contains,  were  brought  into  existence. 

The  preceding  illustrations,  however,  exhibit 
the  vast  extent  of  the  earth,  considered  only  as  a 
mere  superficies.  But  we  know  that  the  earth  is 
a  solid  globe,  whose  specific  gravity  is  nearlv  five 
times  denser  than  water,  or  about  twice  as  deuse 
as  the  mass  of  earth  and  rocks  which  compose  its 
surface.  Though  we  cannot  dig  into  its  bowels 
beyond  a  mile  in  perpendicular  depth,  to  explore 
its  hidden  wonders,  yet  we  ma)f  easily  conceive 
what  a  vast  and  indescribable  mass  of  matter 
must  he  contained  between  the  two  opposite  por¬ 
tions  of  its  external  circumference,  reaching  8300 
miles  in  every  direction.  The  solid  contents  of 


pass  from  our  globe  to  some  of  the  other  bodies 
of  the  planetary  system,  we  shall  find  that  one 
of  these  stupendous  orbs  is  more  than  900  times 
the  size  of  our  world,  and  encircled  with  a  ring 
200,000  miles  in  diameter,  wliich  would  nearly 
reach  from  the  earth  to  the  moon,  and  would  en¬ 
close  within  its  vast  circumference  several  hun¬ 
dreds  of  worlds  as  large  as  ours.  Another  of 
these  planetary  bodies,  which  appears  to  the  vul¬ 
gar  eye  only  as  a  brilliant  speck  on  the  vault  of 
heaven,  is  found  to  be  of  such  a  size,  that  it  would 
require  1400  globes  of  the  bulk  of  the  earth  to 
form  one  equal  to  it  in  dimensions.  The  whole 
of  the  bodies  which  compose  the  solar  system 
(without  taking  the  sun  and  the  comets  into  ac¬ 
count)  contain  a  mass  of  matter  2500  times  great¬ 
er  than  that  of  the  earth.  The  sun  itself  is  520 
times  larger  than  all  the  planetaiT  globes  taken 
together;  and  one  million  three  hundred  thousand 
times  larger  than  the  terraqueous  globe.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  glorious  and  magnificent  visible 


this  ponderous  ball  is  no  less  than  263,858,149,120  ,  objects  which  either  the  eye  or  the  imagination 
cubical  miles — a  mass  of  material  substance  of  ; 
which  we  can  form  but  a  very  fiiint  and  imperfect 
conception:  in  proportion  to  which,  all  the  lofty  j  erfnl  influence  it  exerts — what  warmth,  and  beau- 


can  contemplate;  especially  when  we  consider, 
what  per])etual,  and  incomprehensible,  and  povv- 


mountaius  which  rise  above  its  surface,  are  loss 
than  a  few  grains  of  sand,  when  compared  wilh 
the  largest  artificial  globe.  Were  the  earth  a  hol¬ 
low  sphere,  surrounded  merely  with  an  external 
shell  of  earth  and  water  ton  miles  thick,  its  inter¬ 
nal  cavity  would  be  sufficiont  to  contain  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  materials  one  hundred  and  ihiriy-ihrec  times 
greater  than  the  whole  mass  of  continents,  islands, 
and  oceans,  on  its  surface,  and  the  foundations  on 
which  they  are  supported.  We  have  the  strongest 
reasons,  liowever,  to  conclude,  that  the  earth,  in 
its  general  structure,  is  one  solid  mass,  from  the 


ty,  and  activity  it  diffu.ses,  not  only  on  the  globe 
we  inhabit,  hut  over  the  more  extensive  regions 
of  surrounding  worlds.  Its  energy  extends  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  planetary  system — to  the 
planet  Herschel  which  revolves  at  the  distance  of 
1800  millions  of  miles  from  its  surface,  and  thero 
it  dispenses  light,  and  color,  and  comfort,  to  all 
t)ie  beings  connected  with  that  far  distant  orb,  and 
to  all  the  moons  which  roll  around  it. 

Here  the  imagination  begins  to  be  overpowered 
and  bewildered  in  its  conceptions  of  magnitude, 
when  it  has  advanced  scarcely  a  single  step  in  its 
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excursions  through  the  material  w«rld.  For  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  all  the  matter  contained 
within  the  limits  of  the  solar  system,  incompre¬ 
hensible  as  its  magnitude  appears,  bears  a  smaller 
proportion  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  material  uni¬ 
verse,  than  a  single  grain  of  sand  to  all  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  matter  contained  in  the  body  of  the  sun 
and  his  attending  planets. 

If  we  extend  our  views  from  the  solar  system 
to  the  starry  heavens,  we  have  to  penetrate,  in  our 
imagination,  a  space  which  the  swiftest  ball  that 
was  ever  projected,  though  in  perpetual  motion, 
would  not  traverse  in  ten  hundred  thousand 
5‘ears.  In  those  trackless  regions  of  immensity, 
we  behold  an  assemblage  of  resplendent  globes, 
similar  to  the  sun  in  size  and  in  glory,  and  doubtless 
accompanied  with  a  retinue  of  worlds,  revolving 
like  our  own  around  their  attractive  influence. 
The  immense  distance  at  which  the  nearest  stars 
are  known  to  be  placed  proves  that  they  are  bodies 
of  a  prodigious  size,  not  inferior  to  our  own  sun, 
and  that  they  shine  not  by  reflected  rays,  but  by 
their  own  nativ^e  light.  But  bodies  encircled  with 
such  refulgent  splendor  would  be  of  little  use  in 
the  economy  of  Jehovah’s  empire,  unless  sur¬ 
rounding  worlds  were  cheered  by  their  benign 
influence,  and  enlightened  b}f  their  beams.  Every 
star  is,  therefore,  with  good  reason,  concluded  to 
be  a  sun,  no, less  spacious  than  ours,  surrounded 
by  a  host  of  planetary  globes,  which  revolve 
around  it  as  a  center,  and  derive  from  it  light  and 
heat  and  comfort.  Nearly  a  thousand  of  these 
luminaries  may  be  seen  in  a  clear  winter  night  by 
the  naked  eye;  so  that  a  mass  of  matter  equal  to 
a  thousand  solar  systems,  or  to  thirteen  hundred 
and  tuxnjy  milliuns  of  (/lobes  of  the.  size  of  ike  earth, 
may'  be  perceived  by  ever}'  common  observer  in 
the  canopy  of  heaven.  But  all  the  celestial  orbs 
which  are  perceived  hytlie  unassisted  sight  do  not 
form  tlie  eighty  thousandth  part  of  tliose  which 
may  be  descried  by  the  help  of  optical  instru¬ 
ments.  The  telescope  has  enabled  us  to  descry  in 
certain  spaces  in  the  heavens,  thousands  of  stars 
where  the  naked  eye  could  scarcely  discern  twenty. 
The  late  celebrated  astronomer,  Dr.  Herscliel,  lias 
informed  us,  that  in  the  most  crowded  parts  of  the 
Milky-way,  when  exploring  that  region  with  his 
best  glasses,  he  has  had  fields  of  view  which  con¬ 
tained  no  less  than  .588  stars,  and  these  were  con¬ 
tinued  for  many  minutes;  so  that  “  in  one  quarter 
of  an  hour’s  time  there  passed  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  stars  through  the 
field  of  view  of  his  telescope.” 

It  has  been  computed,  that  nearly  one  hundred 
millions  of  stars  might  be  perceived  by  the,  most 
perfect  instruments,  were  ali  the  regions  of  the 
iky  tliorouglily  explored;  and  yet,  ail  this  vast  as- 
eeiublage  of  suns  and  worlds,  when  compared 
with  what  lies  beyond  the  utmost  boundaries  of 
human  vision,  in  the  immeasurable  spaces  of  cre¬ 
ation,  may  be  no  more  than  as  the  smallest  par¬ 
ticle  of  vapor  to  the  immense  ocean.  Immeasu¬ 
rable  regions  of  space  lie  beyond  the  utmost  limits 
of  mortal  view,  into  wbieli  even  imagination  itself 
cam  scarcely  penetrate,  and  which  are,  doubtless, 
repleuislied  with  the  operations  of  Divine  Wisdom 
Hid  Omnipotence.  For  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  a  being  so  diminutive  as  man,  whose  stature 
iicarcely  exceeds  six  feet — who  vanishes  from  the  j 
flight  at  the  distance  of  a  league — whose  whole 
habitation  is  invisible  from  the  nearest  star — 
whose  powers  of  vision  are  so  imperfect,  and 
whose  mental  faculties  are  so  limited — it  cannot 
he  supposed  that  man,  who  “  dwells  in  tabernacles 
if  clay,  who  is  crushed  before  the  moth,”  and 
iliaiued  down,  by  the  force  of  gravitation,  to  the 


surface  of  a  small  planet,  should  be  able  t(>  descry 
the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  empire  of  Him  who 
fills  immensity,  and  dwells  in  “  light  inapproacli- 
able.”  That  portion  of  liis  dominions,  however, 
whicli  lies  within  the  range  of  our  view,  presents 
such  a  scene  of  magnificence  and  grandeur,  as 
must  fill  the  mind  of  ever}'  reflecting  person  with 
astonishment  and  reverence,  and  constrain  him  to 
exclaim,  “  Great  is  our  Lord,  and  of  great  power, 
his  understanding  is  infinite.”  “When  I  consider 
thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon 
and  the  stars,  which  thou  hast  ordained;  what  is 
man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?”  “I  have 
lieard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear;”  I  Inive 
listened  to  subtile  disquisitions  on  thy  character 
'and  perfections,  and  have  been  but  little  affected; 
“  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee:  wherefore  I  hum- 
j  bio  in}'self,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.” 

Ill  order  to  feel  the  full  force  of  the  impression 
I  made  by  such  conteinplatious,  the  mind  must 
'  pause  at  every  step  in  its  excursions  through  the 
boundless  regions  of  material  existence;  for  it  is 
not  b}'  a  mere  attention  to  the  figures  and  num¬ 
bers  by  which  the  magnitudes  of  the  great  bodies 
of  the  universe  are  expressed,  that  we  arrive  at 
the  most  distinct  and  ample  conceptions  of  objects 
so  grand  and  overwhelming.  The  mind,  in  its 
intellectual  range,  must  dwell  on  every  individual 
scene  it  contemplates,  and  oil  the  various  objects 
of  which  it  is  composed.  It  must  add  scene  to 
scene,  magnitude  to  magnitude,  and  compare 
smaller  objects  with  greater — a  range  of  moun¬ 
tains  with  the  whole  earth,  the  earth  with  the 

•  planet  Jupiter,  Jupiter  with  the  sun,  the  sun  with 
a  thousand  stars,  a  thousand  stars  with  eighty  mil¬ 
lions,  and  eighty  millions  with  all  the  boundless 

’  extent  which  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  mortal 
vision;  and,  at  every  step  of  this  menial  process, 
sufficient  time  must  be  allowed  for  the  imagina¬ 
tion  to  expatiate  on  the  objects  before  it,  until  tho 
ideas  approximate,  as  near  as  possible,  to  the  re¬ 
ality.  In  order  to  form  a  comprehensive  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  extent  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  the 
mind  must  dwell  on  an  extensive  landscape,  and 
tile  objects  with  which  it  is  adorned:  it  must  en¬ 
deavor  to  survey  the  many  thousands  of  diversi¬ 
fied  landscapes  which  the  earth  exhibits — the  liills 
and  plains,  the  lakes  and  rivers  and  mountains, 
which  stretch  in  endless  variety  over  its  surface: 
it  must  dive  into  the  vast  caverns  of  the  ocean — 
penetrate  into  the  subterraneous  regions  of  the 
globe,  and  wing  its  way,  amidst  clouds  and  tem¬ 
pests,  through  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  It 
must  next  extend  its  flight  through  tiie  more  ex¬ 
pansive  regions  of  the  solar  system — realizing,  iu 
imagination,  those  magnificent  scenes  which  can 
be  descried  neither  by  the  naked  eye  nor  by  the 
telescope;  and  comparing  the  extent  of  our  sub¬ 
lunary  world  witli  the  more  maguificent  globes 
that  roll  around  ns.  Leaving  the  snuandall  bis  at¬ 
tendant  planets  behind,  until  they  have  diviinished 
to  the  .size  of  a  small  twinkling  star,  it  must  next 
wing  it.s  way  to  the  starry  regions,  and  pass  from 
one  system  of  worlds  to  anotlier,  from  one  Ne¬ 
bula*  to  another,  from  one  region  of  Nebiilaj  to 
another,  until  it  arrive  at  the  utmost  boundaries 
of  creation  which  human  genius  has  explored.  It 
must  also  endeavor  to  extend  its  flight  beyond  all 
that  is  visible  by  the  best  telescopes,  and  expatiate 
at  large  in  that  boundless  expanse  into  whicli  no 
human  eye  has  yet  penetrated,  and  which  is  doubt¬ 
less  replenished  with  other  worlds,  and  systems, 
and  firmaments,  where  the  operations  of  infinite 
power  and  beneficence  are  displayed,  in  endless 

*  For  an  account  of  the  J^ebalm,  see  ch.  ii,  Art.  Jlstronomy, 
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variety,  tliroughout  the  illimitable  regions  of 
space. 

Here,  then,  with  reverence,  let  us  pause  and 
wonder!  Over  all  this  vast  assemblage  of  mate¬ 
rial  existence,  God  presides.  Amidst  the  diversi¬ 
fied  objects  and  intelligences  it  contains,  he  is 
eternally  and  essentially  present.  By  his  unerring 
wisdom,  all  its  complicated  movements  are  direct¬ 
ed.  By  his  Almighty  fiat,  it  emerged  from  nothing 
into  existence,  and  is  continually  supported  from 
ago  to  age.  “He  spake,  and  it  was  done;  He 

COM.r.ANDED,  AND  IT  STOOD  FAST.”  “By  the  Word 
of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made,  and  all  the 
host  of  them  by  the  spirit  of  his  mouth.”  What 
an  astonishing  display  of  Divine  power  is  here 
exhibited  to  our  view!  How  far  transcending  all 
finite  comprehension  must  be  the  energies  of  Him 
who  only  “spake,  and  it  was  done;”  who  only 
gave  the  command,  and  this  mighty  system  of  the 
universe,  with  all  its  magnificence,  started  into 
being!  The  infinite  ease  with  wdiich  this  vast 
fabric  was  reared,  leads  us  irresistibly  to  Conclude 
that  there  are  powers  and  energies  in  the  Divine 
mind  which  have  never  yet  been  exerted,  and 
which  may  unfold  themselves  to  intelligent  be¬ 
ings,  in  the  production  of  still  more  astonishing 
and  magnificent  effects,  during  an  endless  succes¬ 
sion  of  existence.  That  man  who  is  not  impress¬ 
ed  with  a  venerable  and  overwhelming  sense  of 
the  power  and  majesty  of  Jehovah  by  such  con¬ 
templations,  must  have  a  mind  incapable  of  ardent 
religious  emotions,  and  unqualified  for  appreciating 
the  grandeur  of  that  Being  “  whose  kingdom  ruleth 
over  all.”  And  shall  such  ennobling  views  be 
completely  withheld  from  a  Christian  audience? 
Shall  it  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  mere  indif¬ 
ference  whether  their  views  of  the  Creator’s 
works  bo  limited  to  the  sphere  of  a  few  miles 
around -them,  or  extended  to  ten  thousand  worlds? 
— whether  they  shall  be  left  to  view  the  operations 
of  the  Almighty  throughout  eternity  past  and  to 
come,  as  confined  to  a  small  globe,  placed  in  the 
immensity  of  space,  with  a  number  of  brilliant 
studs  fixed  in  the  arch  of  heaven,  at  a  few  miles’ 
distance,  or,  as  extending  through  the  boundless 
dimensions  of  space? — whether  they  shall  be  left 
to  entertain  no  higher  idea  of  the  Divine  Majesty 
than  what  may  be  due  to  one  of  the  superior  or¬ 
ders  of  the  seraphim  or  cherubim;  or,  whether 
they  shall  be  directed  to  form  the  most  august 
conceptions  of  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  and 
invisible,  corresponding  to  the  displays  he  has 
given  of  his  glory  in  his  visible  works?  If  it  be 
not,  both  reason  and  piety  require  that  such  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  Divine  perfections  should  occa¬ 
sionally  bo  exhibited  to  their  view. 

In  the  next  place,  the  rapid  motions  of  the  great 
bodies  of  the  univer.se,  no  less  than  their  magni¬ 
tudes,  display  the  infinite  power  of  the  Creator. 

We  can  acquire  accurate  ideas  of  the  relative 
velocities  of  moving  bodies,  only  by  comparing 
the  motions  with  wliich  we  are  familiar  with  one 
another,  and  with  those  which  lie  beyond  the  ge¬ 
neral  range  of  our  minute  inspection.  We  can 
acquire  a  pretty  accurate  conception  of  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  a  ship  impelled  by  the  wind — of  a  steam¬ 
boat — of  a  race-horse — of  a  bird  darting  through 
the  air — of  an  arrow  flying  from  a  bow — and  of 
the  clouds  when  impelled  by  a  stormy  wind.  The 
velocity  of  a  ship  is  from  8  to  12  miles  an  hour, — 
ot  a  race-horse,  from  20  to  30  miles, — of  a  bird, 
say  from  50  to  CO  miles,  and  of  the  clouds,  in  a 
violent  hurricane,  from  81)  to  100  miles  an  hour. 
The  motion  of  a  ball  from  a  loaded  cannon  is  in¬ 
comparably  swifter  than  any  of  the  motions  now 
stated;  but  of  the  velocity  of  such  a  body  wo  have 


a  less  accurate  idea;  because,  its  rapidity  being  s« 
great,  we  cannot  trace  it  distinctly  by  the  eye 
through  its  whole  range,  from  the  mouth  of  tiia 
cannon  to  the  object  against  which  it  is  impelled 
By  experiments,  it  has  been  found  that  its  rate  of 
motion  is  from  480  to  800  miles  in  an  hour,  but  il 
is  retarded  every  moment  by  the  resistance  of  the 
air  and  tlie  attraction  of  the  earth.  This  velocity, 
however,  great  as  it  is,  bears  no  sensible  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  rate  of  motion  which  is  found  among 
the  celestial  orbs.  That  such  enormous  masses 
of  matter  should  move  at  all  is  wonderful;  but 
when  we  consider  the  amazing  velocity  with 
which  they  are  impelled,  we  are  lost  in  astonish¬ 
ment.  The  planet  Jupiter,  in  describing  its  cir¬ 
cuit  round  the  sun,  moves  at  the  rate  of  23,000 
miles  an  hour  The  planet  Venus,  one  of  the 
nearest  and  most  brilliant  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
and  about  the  same  size  as  the  earth,  is  found  to 
move  through  the  spaces  of  the  firmament  at  the 
rate  of  76,000  miles  an  hour;  and  the  planet  Mer¬ 
cury,  with  a  velocity  of  no  less  than  105,000 
miles  an  hour,  or  1750  miles  in  a  minute — a  mo¬ 
tion  two  hundred  times  swifter  than  that  of  a  can¬ 
non  ball. 

These  velocities  will  appear  still  more  astonish¬ 
ing,  if  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  bodies 
which  are  thus  impelled,  and  the  immense  forces 
which  are  requisite  to  carry  them  along  in  their 
courses.  However  rapidly  a  ball  flies  from  tiie 
mouth  of  a  cannon,  it  is  the  flight  of  a  body  of 
only  a.Jew  inches  in  diameter;  but  one  of  the  bo¬ 
dies,  whose  motion  has  been  just  now  stated,  is 
eighty-nine  thousand  miles  in  diameter,  and  would 
comprehend  within  its  vast  circumference  more 
than  a  thousand  globes  as  large  as  the  earth. — 
Could  we  contemplate  such  motions  from  a  fixed 
point,  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  hundreds  of 
miles  from  the  bodies  thus  impelled — it  would 
raise  our  admiration  to  its  highest  pitch,  it  would 
overwhelm  all  our  faculties,  and,  in  our  present 
state  w'ould  produce  an  impression  of  awe,  and 
even  of  terror,  beyond  the  power  of  language  to 
express.  The  eaith  contains  a  mass  of  matter 
equal  in  weight  to  at  least  2,200,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,  or  more  than  two  thousand  trillions  of 
tons,  supposing  its  mean  density  to  be  only  about 
2^0  times  greater  than  water.  To  move  this  pon¬ 
derous  mass,  a  single  inch  beyond  its  position, 
were  it  fixed  in  a  quiescent  state,  would  require  a 
mechanical  force  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
numbers  to  express.  The  physical  force  of  all 
the  myriads  of  intelligences  within  the  bounds 
of  the  planetary  system,  though  their  powers  wore 
far  superior  to  tho.s8  of  man,  would  be  altogether 
in, adequate  to  the  production  of  such  a  motion. 
How  much  more  must  be  the  force  requisite  to 
impel  it  with  a  velocity'  one  hundred  and  forty 
times  swifter  than  a  cannon  ball,  or  68,000  miles 
an  hour,  the  actual  rate  of  its  motion,  in  itscoursa 
round  the  sun!  But  whatever  degree  of  mechani- 
ca!  power  would  be  requisite  to  produce  such  a 
stupendous  effect,  it  would  require  a  force  one 
hundred  and  fifty  times  greater  to  impel  the  planet 
Jupiter,  in  its  .actual  course,  through  the  heavens! 
Even  the  planet  Saturn,  one  of  the  slowest  mov¬ 
ing  bodies  of  our  system,  a  globe  900  time.s  larger 
than  the  earth,  is  impelled  through  the  reirions  of 
space,  at  the  rate  of  22,000  miles  an  hour,  carry¬ 
ing  along  with  it  two  stupendous  rings,  and  seven 
moons  larger  than  ours,  through  its  whole  course 
round  the  central  luminary.  Were  we  planed 
within  a  thousand  miles  of  this  stupendous  globe 
(a  station  which  superior  beings  may  occasionally 
occupy),  where  its  hemisphere,  encompassed  by 
its  magnificent  rings,  would  fill  the  whole  exten 
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cf  our  vision — the  view  of  sucli  a  ponderous  and 
glorious  object,  flying  with  such  amazing  velocity 
before  us,  would  infinitely  exceed  every  idea  of 
grandeur  we  can  derive  from  terrestrial  scenes, 
and  overwhelm  our  powers  with  astonishment  and 
awe.  Under  such  an  emotion,  we  could  only  ex¬ 
claim,  “  Great  axd  marvelous  are  thy  works. 
Lord  God  Almighty!”  The  ideas  of  strength  and 
poictt  implied  in  the  impulsion  of  such  enormous 
masses  of  matter,  through  the  illimitable  tracis  of 
space,  are  forced  upon  the  mind  with  irresistible 
energy,  far  surpassing  what  any  abstract  propo¬ 
sitions  or  reasonings  can  convey;  and,  constrain 
us  to  exclaim,  “Who  is  a  strong  Lord  like  unto 
thee!  Thy  right  hand  has  become  glorious  in 
power!  The  Lord  God  omnipotent  reignetli!” 

If  we  consider  the  iimnense  nmnher  of  bodies 
tlius  impelled  through  the  vast  spaces  of  the  uni¬ 
verse — the  rapidity  with  which  the  comets,  when 
near  the  sun,  are  carried  through  the  regions  they 
traverse, — if  we  consider  the  high  probability,  if 
not  absolute  certainty,  that  the  sun,  witli  all  its 
attendant  planets  and  comets,  is  impelled  with  a 
still  greater  degree  of  velocity  toward  some  dis¬ 
tant  region  of  space,  or  around  some  wide  cir¬ 
cumference — that  all  the  thousands  of  systems  of 
that  nebula  to  which  the  sun  belongs  are  moving 
in  a  similar  manner — that  all  the  nebul®  in  the 
heavens  are  moving  around  some  magnificent 
central  body, — in  short,  that  all  the  suns  and 
worlds  in  the  universe  are  in  rapid  and  perpetual 
motion,  as  constituent  portions  of  one  grand  and 
boundless  empire,  of  which  Jehovah  is  the  Sove¬ 
reign — and  if  we  consider  still  further,  that  all 
these  mighty  movements  iiave  been  going  on, 
without  intermission,  during  the  course  of  many' 
centuries,  and  some  of  them,  perhaps,  for  myriads 
of  ages  before  the  foundation  of  our  world  was 
laid — it  is  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  form 
any  adequate  idea  of  tlie  stupendous  forces  which 
are  in  incessant  operation  throughout  the  unlim¬ 
ited  empire  of  the.  Almighty'.  To  estimate  such 
mechanical  force,  even  in  a  single  instance,  com¬ 
pletely'  baffles  the  mathematician’s  skill,  and  set.s 
the  power  of  numbers  at  defiance.  “  Language,” 
and  figures,  and  comparisons,  are  “lost  in  v,'on- 
ders  so  sublime,”  and  the  mind,  overpowered  with 
such  reflections,  is  irresistibly  led  upward  to  search 
for  the  Cause  in  tiiat  Omnipotent  Being  who  up- 
iiolds  the  pillars  of  the  universe — the  thunder  of 
whose  power  none  can  comprehend. 

WTule  contemplating  such  august  objects,  how 
emphatic  and  impressive  appears  the  language  of 
the  Sacred  Oracles:  “  Caust  thou  by  searching 
find  out  God?  Canst  thon  find  out  the  Almighty 
unto  perfection?  Great  things  doth  he  which  we 
cannot  comprehend.  Thine,  0  Lord,  is  the  great¬ 
ness,  and  the  glory,  and  the  majesty;  for  all  that 
is  in  heaven  and  earth  is  thine.  Among  the  gods 
there  is  none,  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord;  neither  are 
there  any  works  like  unto  thy  works.  J'hou  art 
great,  and  dost  wondrous  things:  thou  art  God 
alone.  Hast  thou  not  known,  hast  thou  not 
heard,  that  the  everlasting  God,  the  Lord,  the 
Creator  of  ail  things,  fainteth  not,  neither  is 
weary'?  tliere  is  no  searcliing  of  his  understand¬ 
ing.  Let  all  the  earth  fear  the  Lord,  let  all  the 
inhabitants  of  tiie  world  stand  in  awe  of  him; 
for  he  spake,  and  it  was  done;  he  commanded,  and 
it  stood  fast.” 

Again,  the  immense  spaces  wliich  surround  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  in  which  they  perform  their 
revolutions,  tend  to  expand  our  conceptions  on 
this  subject,  and  to  illustrate  the  magnificence  of 
the  Divine  operations.  In  wh.atever  point  of  view 
we  contemplate  the  scenery  of  the  heavens,  an 


idea  of  grandeur  irresistibly  bursts  upon  the 
mind;  and  if  empty  space  can,  in  any  sense,  be 
considered  as  an  object  of  sublimity,  nothing  can 
fill  the  mind  with  a  grander  idea  of  magnitude 
and  extension  than  tlie  amplitude  of  the  scale  on 
which  planetary  systems  arc  constructed.  Around 
the  body  of  the  snn  there  is  allotted  a  cubical 
space,  3600  millions  of  miles  in  diameter,  in 
which  eleven  planetary  globes  revolve — every  one 
being  separated  from  another,  by  intervals  of  many 
millions  of  miles.  The  space  which  surrounds 
the  utmost  limits  of  our  system,  extending,  in 
every  direction,  to  the  nearest  fixed  stars,  is  at 
least  40,000,000,000,000,  or  forty  billions  of  miles 
in  diameter;  and,  it  is  highly'  probable,  that  every 
star  is  surrounded  by  a  space  of  equal  or  even 
of  greater  extent.  A  body  impelled  with  the 
greatest  velocity  which  art  can  produce — a  can¬ 
non  ball,  for  instance — w'ould  require  twenty 
y'ears  to  pass  through  the  space  that  intervenes 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  and  four  millions 
seven  hundred  thousand  y'ears  ere  it  could  reach 
the  nearest  star.  Thougli  the  stars  seem  to  be 
crowded  together  in  clusters,  and  some  of  them 
almost  to  touch  one  anotlier,  yet  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  any  two  stars  which  seem  to  make  the 
nearest  approach,  is  such  as  neither  words  can 
express,  nor  imagination  fathom.  These  immense 
spaces  are  as  unfathomable,  on  the  one  hand,  as 
the  magnitude  of  the  bodies  which  move  in  them, 
and  their  prodigious  velocities  are  incomprehen¬ 
sible,  on  the  other;  and  they  form  a  part  of  those 
magnificent  proportions  according  to  which  the 
fabric  of  universal  nature  was  arranged — all  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  majesty  of  that  infinite  and  in¬ 
comprehensible  Being,  “  who  measures  the  ocean 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  meteth  out  the 
heavens  with  a  span.”  How  wonderful  that  bo¬ 
dies  at  such  prodigious  distances  should  exert  a 
mutual  influence,  on  one  another!  that  the  moon, 
at  the  distance  of  240,000  miles,  should  raise  tides 
in  the  ocean,  and  currents  in  the  atmosphere!  that 
the  sun,  at  the  distance  of  ninety-five  millions  of 
miles,  should  raise  the  vapors,  move  the  ocean, 
direct  the  course  of  the  winds,  fructify  the  eartli, 
and  distribute  light,  and  heat,  and  color,  through 
every  region  of  the  globe!  yea,  that  its  attractive 
influence  and  fructifying  energy  should  extend 
even  to  the  planet  Herschel,  ai  the  distance  of 
eighteen  hundred  millions  of  miles!  So  that,  in 
every  point  of  view  in  which  the  universe  is  con¬ 
templated,  we  perceive  the  same  grand  scale  of 
operation  by  which  tlie  Almighty'  has  arranged 
tlie  provinces  of  his  universal  kingdom. 

We  would  now  ask,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
sacred,  whetlier  such  magnificent  manifestations 
of  Deity  ought  to  be  considered  as  irrelevant  in 
the  business  of  religion,  and  whether  they  ought 
lo  be  thrown  completely  into  the  shade,  in  the 
discussions  which  take  place  on  religious  tojiics, 
in  “  the  assemblies  of  the  saints!”  If  religion 
consist  in  the  intellectual  apprehension  of  the  per¬ 
fections  of  God,  and  in  the  moral  effects  pro¬ 
duced  by  such  an  apprehension  —  if  all  the  rays 
of  glory  emitted  by'  the  luminaries  of  heaven  are 
only  so  many  reflections  of  the  grandeur  of  Him 
who  dwells  in  light  inapproachalile — if  they  have 
a  tendency  to  assist  the  mind  in  forming  its  con¬ 
ceptions  of  that  inefflible.  Being,  whose  uncrealed 
glory  cannot  be  directly  contemplated  —  and  if 
tliey  are  calculated  to  produce  a  sublime  and  aw¬ 
ful  "impression  on  all  created  intelligences, — shall 
w'e  rest  contented  with  a  less  glorious  idea  of  God 
than  his  works  are  calculated  to  afford?  Shall 
we  disregard  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  contemn 
the  operations  of  Ills  hands,  and  that  too  iii  tho 
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face  of  all  the  invitations  on  this  subject  address¬ 
ed  to  us  from  heaven?  For  thus  saitli  Jehovah — 
n  Lift  up  your  eyes  on  iiigh,  and  behold,  wlio  hath 
created  these  tilings  —  who  bringeth  forth  tlieir 
host  by  number? — I  the  Lord,  who  maketh  all 
things,  who  stretched  forth  the  heavens  alone,  and 
spread  abroad  the  earth  by  myself;  all  their  host 
have  I  commanded.”  And  if,  at  the  command 
of  God,  we  lift  our  eyes  to  the  “iirmament  of  bis 
power,”  surely  we  ought  to  do  it  not  with  a  “  brute 
unconscious  gaze,”  not  with  the  vacant  stare  of  a 
savage,  not  as  if  we  were  still  enveloped  with  the 
mists  and  prejudices  of  the  dark  ages — but  as  sur¬ 
rounded  by  that  blaze  of  light  which  modern  science 
has  thrown  upon  the  scenery  of  the  sky,  in  order 
that  we  may  contemplate,  with  fixed  attention,  all 
that  enlightened  reason,  aided  by  the  nicest  ob¬ 
servations,  has  ascertained  respecting  the  magni¬ 
ficence  of  the  celestial  orbs.  To  overlook  the 
sublime  discoveries  of  modern  times,  to  despise 
them,  or  to  call  in  question  their  reality  as  some 
religionists  have  done,  because  they  bring  to  our 
ears  such  astonishing  reports  of  “  the  eternal  pow¬ 
er”  and  majesty  of  Jehovah — is  to  act  as  if  we  were 
afraid  lest  the  Deity  should  be  represented  as  more 
grand  and  magnificent  than  he  really  is,  and  as  if 
we  would  be  better  pleased  to  pay  him  a  less 
share  of  homage  and  adoration  than  is  due  to  his 
name. 

Perhaps  some  may  be  disposed  to  insinuate,  that 
the  views  now  stated  are  above  the  level  of  ordi¬ 
nary  comprehension,  and  founded  too  much  on 
scientific  considerations,  to  be  stated  in  detail  to  a 
common  audience.  To  any  insinuations  of  this 
kind  it  may  be  replied,  that  such  illustrations  as 
those  to  which  we  have  referred,  are  more  easily 
comprehended  than  many  of  those  abstract  dis¬ 
cussions  to  which  they  are  frequently  accustomed; 
since  they  are  definite  and  tangible,  being  derived 
from  those  objects  which  strike  the  senses  and  the 
imagination.  Any  person  of  common  under¬ 
standing  may  be  made  to  comprehend  the  leading 
ideas  of  extended  space,  magnitude,  and  motion, 
which  have  been  stated  above,  provided  the  de¬ 
scriptions  be  sufficiently  simple,  clear,  and  well- 
defined;  and  should  they  be  at  a  loss  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  principles  on  which  the  conclusions  rest, 
or  the  mode  by  which  the  magnificence  of  the 
works  of  God  has  been  ascertained,  an  occasional 
reference  to  such  topics  would  excite  them  to  in¬ 
quiry  and  investigation,  and  to  the  exercise  of 
their  powers  of  observation  and  reasoning  on  such 
subjects — which  are  too  frequently  directed  to  far 
less  important  objects. 

The  following  illustration,  however,  stands  clear 
of  every  objection  of  this  kind,  and  is  level  to  the 

comprehension  of  every  man  of  common  sense: _ 

Either  the  earth  moves  round  its  axis  once  in 
twenty-four  hours — or  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  co¬ 
mets,  stars,  or  the  whole  frame  of  the  universe, 
move  around  the  earth  in  the  same  time.  There 
is  no  alternative,  or  third  opinion,  that  can  be 
formed  on  this  [)oint.  If  the  earth  revolve  on  its 
axis  every  twenty-four  hours,  to  produce  the  al¬ 
ternate  succession  of  day  and  night,  the  ])ortions 
of  its  surface  about  the  equator  must  move  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  an  hour,  since 
the  earth  is  more  than  twenty-four  thousand  miles 
in  circumference.  This  view  of  the  fact,  when 
attentively  considered,  furnishes  a  most  sublime 
and  astonishing  idea.  That  a  globe  of  so  vast 
dimensions,  with  all  its  load  of  mountains,  conti¬ 
nents,  and  oceans,  comprising  within  its  circum¬ 
ference  a  mass  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-four 
thousand  milLons  of  cubical  miles,  should  whirl 
round  with  so  amazing  a  velocity,  gives  us  a  most 


august  and  impressive  conception  of  the  greatness 
of  that  Power  v/hich  first  set  it  in  motion,  and 
continues  the  rapid  whirl  from  age  to  agel — 
Though  the  huge  masses  of  the  Alpine  moun¬ 
tains  were  in  a  moment  detached  from  their  foun¬ 
dations,  carried  aloft  through  the  regions  of  tho 
air,  and  tossed  into  the  Mediterranean  sea,  it 
would  convey  no  idea  of  a  force  equal  to  lljat 
which  is  every  moment  exerted,  if  the  earth  re¬ 
volve  on  its  axis.  But  should  the  motion  of  the 
earth  be  called  in  question,  or  dejiied,  the  idea  of 
force,  or  power,  will  be  indefinitely  increased. — • 
For,  in  this  case,  it  must  necessarily  be  admitted 
that  the  heavens,  with  all  the  innumerable  hosts 
of  stars,  have  a  diurnal  motion  around  our  globe; 
which  motion  must  be  inconceivably  more  rapid 
tiian  that  of  the  earth,  on  the  supposition  of  its 
motion.  For,  in  proportion  as  the  ceiestial  bodies 
are  distant  from  the  earth,  in  the  same  proportion 
would  be  the  rapidity  of  their  movements.  The 
sun,  on  this  supposition,  would  move  at  the  rate 
of  414,000  miles  in  a  minute;  the  nearest  stars  at 
the  rate  of  fourteen  hundred  millions  of  miles  in 
a  second;  and  the  most  distant  luminaries,  with  a 
degree  of  swiftness  which  no  numbers  could  ex¬ 
press.*  Such  velocities,  too,  would  be  the  rate 
of  motion,  not  merely  of  a  single  globe  like  the 
earth,  but  of  all  the  ten  thousand  times  ten  thou¬ 
sand  spacious  globes  that  exist  within  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  creation.  This  view  conveys  an  idea  of 
power  still  more  august  and  overwhelming  than 
any  of  the  views  already  stated,  and  we  dare  not 
presume  to  assert  that  such  a  degree  of  physical 
force  is  beyond  the  limits  of  Infinite  perfection: 
but  on  the  supposition  it  existed,  it  would  con¬ 
found  all  our  ideas  of  the  wisdom  and  intelligence 
of  the  Divine  mind,  and  would  appear  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  character  which  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  give  us  of  the  Deity  as  “  the  only-wise 
God.”  For  it  would  e.xhibit  a  stupendous  sys¬ 
tem  of  means  altogether  disproportioned  to  the 
end  intended;  namely,  to  produce  the  alternate 
succession  of  day  and'  night  to  the  inhabitants  of 
our  globe,  which  is  more  beautifully  and  harmoni¬ 
ously  effected  by  a  single  rotation  on  its  axis,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  other  globes  which  compose 
tho  planetary  system.  Such  considerations,  how¬ 
ever,  show  us  that,  on  whatever  hypothesis,  whe¬ 
ther  on  the  vulgar  or  the  scientific,  or  in  whatever 
other  point  of  view  the  frame  of  nature  may  be 
contemplated,  the  mind  is  irresistibly  impressed 
with  ideas  of  power,  grandeur,  and  magnificence. 
And,  therefore,  when  an  inquiring  mind  is  di. 
rected  to  contemplate  the  works  of  God,  on  any 
hypothesis  it  may  choose,  it  has  a  tendency  to 
rouse  reflection,  and  to  stimulate  the  exercise  of 
tho  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  on  objects 
which  are  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  immortal 
minds. 

We  may  now  be,  in  some  measure,  prepared  to 
decide,  whether  illustrations  of  the  Omnipotenco 
of  the  Deity,  derived  from  the  system  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  world,  or  those  vague  and  metaphysical  dis 
quisitions  which  are  generally  given  in  theologi¬ 
cal  systems,  be  most  calculated  to  impress  the 
mind,  and  to  inspire  it  with  reverence  and  adora¬ 
tion.  The  following  is  a  description  given  of  this 
attribute  of  God,  by  a  well-known  systemalie 
writer,  who  has  generally  been  considered  as  a 
judicious  and  orthodox  divine: — 

“  God  is  Almighty .+  This  will  evidently  ap¬ 
pear,  in  that,  if  he  be  infinite  in  all  his  other  per¬ 
fections,  he  must  be  so  in  power;  thus,  if  he  b® 
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omniscient,  he  knows  what  is  possible  or  expe- 
dieiiL  to  be  done;  and  if  he  be  an  iiilinite  sove¬ 
reign,  he  wills  whatever  shall  come  to  pass.  Now 
this  knowledge  would  be  insignificant,  and  his 
power  inefficacious,  were  he  not  infinite  in  power, 
ot  almighty.  Again,  this  might  be  argued  from 
his  justice,  either  in  rewarding  or  punishing;  for, 
if  he  were  not  infinite  in  power,  he  could  do 
neither  of  these,  at  least  so  far  as  to  render  him 
the  object  of  that  desire  or  fear,  which  is  agreea¬ 
ble  fo  the  nature  of  these  perfections;  iieillier 
could  infinite  faithfulness  accomplish  all  the  pro¬ 
mises  which  he  hath  made,  so  as  to  excite  that 
trust  and  dependence,  which  is  a  part  of  religious 
worship;  nor  could  he  say  without  liuiitation,  as 
he  does,  /  have  spoken  it,  I  will  also  bring  it  to  pass: 
I  have  purposed  it,  I  will  also  do  it.*  But  since 
power  is  visible,  in,  and  demonstrated  by  its  ell'ects, 
and  infinite  power  by  those  etlects  which  cannot 
be  produced  by  a  creature,  w^e  may  observe  the 
almighty  power  of  God  in  all  his  works,  both  of 
nature  and  grace;  thus  his  eternal  power  is  un¬ 
derstood,  as  the  apostle  says,  by  the  things  that  are 
made;\  not  that  there  was  an  eternal  production 
of  things,  but  the  exerting  this  power  in  time, 
proves  it  to  be  infinite  and  truly  divine;  for  no 
creature  can  produce  the  smallest  particle  of  mat¬ 
ter  out  of  nothing,  much  less  furnish  the  various 
species  of  creatures  with  those  endowments  in 
which  they  excel  one  another,  and  set  forth  their 
Creator’s  glory.  And  the  glory  of  his  pow'er  is 
no  less  visible  in  the  works  of  providence,  wdiere- 
by  he  upholds  all  things,  disposes  of  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  pleasure,  and  brings  about  events  which 
only  he  who  has  an  almighty  arm  can  effect.”}: 

This  is  the  whole  that  Dr.  Ridgely  judges  it 
necessary  to  state  in  illustration  of  the  attribute 
of  Omnipotence,  except  what  he  says  in  relation 
to  its  operation  in  “the  work  of  grace,”  in  “  the 
propagation  and  success  of  the  Gospel,”  etc.;  sub¬ 
jects  to  which  the  idea  of  power,  or  physical  en¬ 
ergy,  does  not  properly  appl}n  Such,  however, 
are  the  meager  and  abstract  disquisitions  general¬ 
ly  given  by  most  systematic  writers.  Thm-e  is  a 
continual  play  on  the  term  “  Infinite,”  which,  to 
most  minds  conveys  no  idea  at  all,  unless  it  be 
associated  w'ith  ample  conceptions  of  motion, 
magnitude,  and  extension;  and  it  is  constantly 
applied  to  subjects  to  which  it  was  never  intended 
to  apply,  such  as  “  infinite  faithfulness,  infinite 
justice,  infinite  truth,”  etc.;  an  application  of  the 
term  which  is  never  sanctioned  by  Scripture,  and 
which  has  a  tendency  to  introduce  confusion  into 
our  conceptions  of  the  perfections  of  God. — 
Granting  that  the  statements  and  reasonings  in 
such  an  extract  as  the  above  were  unquestionable, 
yet  what  impression  can  they  make  upon  the 
mind?  Would  an  ignorant  person  feel  bis  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Divinity  much  enlarged,  or  his 
moral  powers  aroused  by  such  vague  and  general 
statements?  And,  if  not,  it  appears  somewhat 
unacrounlable,  that  those  sources  of  illustration 
which  would  convey  the  most  ample  and  definite 
views  of  the  “eternal  power”  and  glory  of  God, 
should  be  studiously  concealed  from  the  view. — 
Vague  descriptions  and  ge)ieral  views  of  any  ob¬ 
ject  will  never  be  effectual  in  aw'akening  the  at¬ 
tention  and  arresting  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 
The  heart  will  always  remain  unimpressed,  and 
the  under-standing  will  never  bo  thoroughly  ex¬ 
cited  in  its  exercise,  unless  the  intellect  have  pre¬ 
sented  before  it  a  well-defined  and  interesting  ob¬ 
ject,  and  be  enabled  to  survey  it  in  its  various 
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aspects;  and  this  object  must  always  have  a  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  material  world,  whether  it  be  viewed 
in  connection  with  religion  or  with  any  other 
subject. 

Thus,  I  have  endeavored,  in  the  preceding 
sketches,  to  present  a  few  detached  illustrations 
of  the  Omnipotence  and  grandeur  of  the  Deity, 
as  displayed  in  the  vast  Tuagnitiide  of  the  material 
universe — the  stupendous  velocities  of  the  celes¬ 
tial  bodies — and  in  the  immeasurable  regions  of 
space  which  surround  them,  and  in  vvhich  their 
motions  are  performed.  Such  a  magniiicent  spec¬ 
tacle  as  the  fabric  of  the  universe  presents — so 
majestic,  godlike,  and  overwhelming,  to  beings 
who  dwell  “in  tabernacles  of  clay” — was  surely 
never  intended  to  be  overlooked,  or  to  be  gazed  at 
with  indill'erence,  by  creatures  endowed  with  rea¬ 
son  and  intelligence,  and  destined  to  an  immortal 
existence.  In  forming  a  universe  composed  of 
so  many  immense  systems  and  worlds,  and  re¬ 
plenished  with  such  a  variety  of  sensitive  and 
intelligent  existences,  the  Creator,  doubtless,  in¬ 
tended  that  it  should  nrake  a  sublime  and  reveren¬ 
tial  impression  on  the  minds  of  all  the  intellectual 
beings  to  whom  it  might  be  di.splayed,  and  that  it 
should  convey  some  palpable  idea  of  the  infinite 
glories  of  his  nature,  in  so  far  as  material  objects 
can  be  supposed  to  adumbrate  the  perfections  of  a 
spiritual  and  uncreated  Essence.  Dwelling  in 
light  “  inaccessible  ”  to  mortals,  and  forever  vailed 
from  the  highest  created  being,  by  the  pure  spi¬ 
rituality  and  immensity  of  his  nature,  there  is  no 
conceivable  mode  by  which  the  infinite  gran¬ 
deur  of  Deity  could  be  exhibited  to  finite  intelli¬ 
gences,  but  through  the  medium  of  those  mag¬ 
nificent  operations  which  are  incessantly  going 
forward  throughout  the  boundless  regions  of  space. 
Concealed  from  the  gaze  of  all  the  “  principalities 
and  powers”  in  heaven,  in  the  unfathomable 
depths  of  his  Essence,  he  displays  his  presence  in 
the  universe  he  has  created,  and  the  glory  of  his 
power,  by  launching  magnificent  worlds  into  ex¬ 
istence,  by  adorning  them  with  diversified  splen¬ 
dors,  by  peopling  them  with  various  ranks  of  in¬ 
telligent  existence,  and  by  impelliiig  them  in  their 
movements  through  the  illimitable  tracts  of  crea¬ 
tion. 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  by  every  enlightened 
Christian,  that  it  must  be  a  higbly  desirable  at¬ 
tainment,  to  acquire  the  most  glorious  idea  of  the 
Divine  Being,  which  the  limited  capacity  of  our 
minds  is  capable  of  receiving.  This  is  one  of  the 
grand  dilficulties  in  religion.  The  idea  of  a  Being 
purely  im.material,  yet  pervading  infinite  space, 
and  possessed  of  no  sensible  qualities,  confounds 
and  bewilders  the  human  intellect,  so  that  its  con¬ 
ceptions,  on  the  one  hand,  are  apt  to  verge  toward 
extravagancy,  while,  on  the  other,  they  are  a])t  to 
degenerate  into  something  approaching  to  inanity'. 
Mere  abstract  ideas  and  reasonings  respecting  in¬ 
finity,  eternity,  and  absolute  perfection,  however 
sublime  we  may  conceive  them  to  be,  completely 
fail  in  arresting  the  understanding,  and  affecting 
the  heart;  our  conceptions  become  vague,  empty, 
and  confused,  for  want  of  a  material  vehicle  to 
give  them  order,  stability,  and  expansion.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  nature  of  vast  extension,  of  splendid 
and  variegated  objects,  and  of  mighty  movements, 
is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  convey  to 
spirits  dwelling  in  bodies  of  clay,  a  definite  con¬ 
ception  of  the  invisible  glories  of  the  Eternal 
Mind;  and,  therefore,  in  the  immense  variety  of 
material  existence  with  wdiich  the  universe  is 
adorned,  we  find  every  requisite  assistance  of  this 
kind  to  direct  and  expand  our  views  of  the  Great 
Object  of  our  adoration.  When  the  mind  is  per- 
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ploxed  and  overwhelmed  with  its  conceptions, 
when  it  labors,  as  it  were,  to  form  some  well  de¬ 
fined  conceptions  of  an  Infinite  Being,  it  here 
finds  some  tangible  objects  on  which  to  fix,  some 
sensible  substratum  for  its  thoughts  to  rest  upon 
for  a  little,  while  it  attempts  to  penetrate,  in  its 
excursions,  into  those  distant  regions  which  eye 
hatli  not  seen,  and  to  connect  the  whole  of  its 
mental  survey  with  the  energies  of  the  “King 
Eternal,  Immortal,  and  Invisible.” 

To  such  a  train  of  thought  we  are  uniformly 
directed  in  the  Sacred  Oracles,  where  Jehovah  is 
represented  as  describing  himself  by  tlie  effects 
which  his  power  and  v/isdom  have  produced: — 
“  Israel  shall  be  saved  in  the  Lord  w'ith  an  ever¬ 
lasting  salvation.  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  that 
created  the  heavens;  God  himself  that  formed  the 
earth  and  made  it;  he  hath  established  it,  he  crea¬ 
ted  it  not  in  vain,  he  formed  it  to  be  inhabited;  I 
am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else.”  “  1  have 
made  the  earth  and  created  man  upon  it,  my  hands 
have  stretched  out  the  heavens,  and  all  their  hosts 
have  I  commanded.  Hearken  unto  me,  O  Israel: 
I  am  the  first,  I  also  am  the  last.  Mine  hand 
also  hath  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  my 
right  hand  hath  spanned  the  heavens;  when  I  call 
unto  them,  they  stand  up  together.  Who  hath 
measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
and  meted  out  heaven  with  a  span,  and  weighed 
the  mountains  in  scales?  He  who  sitteth  upon  the 
circle-  of  the  earth,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  are 
as  grasshoppers;  that  stretcheth  out  the  heavens 
as  a  curtain,  that  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary.” 
“  The  Lord  made  the  heavens,  the  heaven  of  hea¬ 
vens,  with  all  their  hosts;  honor  and  majesty  are 
before  him,  and  liis  kingdom  ruleth  over  all.”* — 
Sucli  sublime  descriptions  of  Jehovah,  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  iiis  material  works,  are  reiterated  in  every 
portion  of  the  sacred  volume:  and  the  import  and 
sublimity  of  such  expressions  cannot  be  fully  ap¬ 
preciated,  unless  we  take  into  view  all  the  mag¬ 
nificent  objects  which  science  has  uuvailed  in  the 
distant  regions  of  creation. 

This  subject  is  calculated,  not  merely  to  over¬ 
power  the  intellect  with  an  idea  of  sublimity  and 
grandeur,  but  also  to  produce  deep  moral  im¬ 
pressions  upon  the  heart;  and  a  Christian  philoso¬ 
pher  would  be  deficient  in  his  duty  were  he  to 
overlook  this  tendency  of  the  objects  of  his  con¬ 
templation. 

One  important  moral  effect  which  this  subject 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  produce,  is,  profound 
HUMILITY.  What  an  insignificant  being  does  man 
appear,  when  he  compares  himself  with  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  creation,  and  with  the  myriads  of 
exalted  intelligences  with  which  it  is  peopled! 
What  are  all  the  honors  and  splendors  of  this 
earthly  ball,  of  which  mortals  are  so  proud,  when 
placed  in  compelition  with  the  resplendent  glories 
of  the  skies!  Such  a  display  as  the  Almighty 
has  given  of  himself,  in  the  magnitude  and  variety 
of  his  works,  was  evidently  intended  “  to  stain  the 
pride”  of  all  human  grandeur,  that  “  no  flesh 
should  glory  in  his  presence.”  Yet  there  is  no 
disjiosition  that  appears  so  prominent  among  puny 
mortals  as  pride,  ambition,  and  vain-glory — the 
very  opposite  of  humility,  and  of  all  those  tem¬ 
pers  which  become  those  “  who  dwell  in  taber¬ 
nacles  of  clay,  and  whose  foundation  is  in  the 
dust.”  Even  without  taking  into  account  the 
state  of  man  as  a  depraved  intelligence,  what  is 
there  in  his  situation  that  should  inspire  him  with 
“  lofty  looks,”  and  induce  him  to  look  down  on 
his  lellow-men  with  supercilious  contempt?  Ho 
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derived  his  origin  from  the  dust,  he  is  allied  to  the 
beasts  that  perish,  and  he  is  fast  hastening  to  the 
grave,  where  his  carcass  will  become  the  food  of 
noisome  reptiles.  He  is  every  moment  dependent 
on  a  Superior  Being  for  every  pulse  that  beats, 
and  every  breath  he  draws,  and  for  all  that  he 
possesses;  he  is  dependent  even  on  the  meanest 
of  his  species  for  his  accommodations  and  com¬ 
forts.  He  holds  every  enjoyment  on  the  most 
precarious  tenure, — his  friends  may  be  snatched 
in  a  moment  from  his  embrace;  his  riches  may 
take  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away;  and  his 
health  and  beauty  may  be  blasted  in  an  hour,  by 
a  breath  of  wind.  Hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and 
heat,  poverty  and  disgrace,  sorrow  and  disappoint¬ 
ment,  pain  and  disease,  mingle  themselves  with 
all  his  pursuits  and  enjoyments.  His  knowledge 
is  circumscribed  within  the  narrowest  limits,  his 
errors  and  follies  are  glaring  and  innumerable; 
and  he  stands  as  an  almost  undistinguishable 
atom,  amidst  the  immensity  of  God’s  works. 
Still,  with  all  these  powerful  inducements  to  the 
exercise  of  humility,  man  dares  to  be  proud  and 
arrogant: 

“  Man,  proud  man, 

Dress’d  in  a  little  brief  authority, 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven, 

As  make  the  angels  weep.” 

How  affecting  to  contemplate  the  warrior,  flushed 
with  diabolical  pride,  pursuing  his  coneptests 
through  heaps  of  slain,  in  order  to  obtain  posses¬ 
sion  of  “  a  poor  pitiable  speck  of  perishing  earth;” 
exclaiming  in  his  rage,  “  I  will  pursue,  I  will 
overtake,  I  will  divide  the  spoil,  my  lust  shall  ba 
satisfied  upon  them,  I  will  draw  the  sword,  my 
hand  shall  destroy  them” — to  beliold  the  man  of 
rank  glorying  in  his  wealth,  and  his  empty  titles, 
and  looking  around  upon  the  inferior  orders  of  hia 
fellow-mortals  as  the  worms  of  the  dust — to  be¬ 
hold  the  man  of  ambition  pushing  his  way  through 
bribery,  and  treachery,  and  slaughter,  to  gain  pos¬ 
session  of  a  throne,  that  he  may  look  down  with 
proud  pre-eminence  upon  his  fellows — to  behold 
the  haughty  airs  of  the  noble  dame,  inflated  with 
the  idea  of  her  beauty,  and  her  high  birth,  as  she 
struts  along,  surveying  the  ignoble  crowd,  us  if 
they  were  the  dust  beneath  her  feet — to  behold  the. 
smatterer  in  learning,  puffed  up  with  a  vain  con¬ 
ceit  of  his  superficial  acquirements,  when  he  ha* 
scarcely  entered  the  porch  of  knowledge, —  in 
fine,  to  behold  all  ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  big  with  an  idea  of  their  own  importance, 
and  fired  with  pride  and  revenge  at  the  lea-.-^t  pro¬ 
vocation,  whether  imaginary  or  real!  How  in¬ 
consistent  the  manifestations  of  such  tempers, 
with  the  many  humiliating  circumstances  of  our 
present  condition,  and  with  the  low  rank  which 
we  hold  in  the  scale  of  Universal  Being. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  there  are  in  the  uni¬ 
verse,  intelligences  of  a  superior  order,  in  whoso 
breasts  pride  never  found  a  place — to  whom  this 
globe  of  ours,  and  all  its  inhabitants,  appear  as 
inconsiderable  as  a  drop  of  water,  filled  with  mi¬ 
croscopic  animalcules,  does  to  the  proud  lords  of 
this  earthly  region.  There  is  at  least  ove  Being 
to  whom  this  sentiment  is  applicable,  in  its  ut¬ 
most  extent: — “Before  Him  all  nations  are  as  a 
drop  of  a  bucket,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
as  gras.shoppors;  yea,  they  are  as  nothing,  and  t.ra 
counted  to  him  less  than  nothing  and  vanity  ” 
Could  we  wing  our  way  with  the  swiftness  of  a 
seraph,  from  sun  to  sun,  and  from  world  to  world, 
until  we  had  surveyed  all  the  systems  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  which  are  only  as  a  mere  speck  in 
the  map  of  the  universe — could  we,  at  the  same 
time,  contemplate  the  glorious  landscapes  and 
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scenes  of  grandeur  tliey  exhibit — could  wo  also  | 
niinglo  with  the  pure  and  exalted  intelligences 
whicli  people  those  resplL'iident  abodes,  and  be¬ 
hold  their  humble  and  ardent  adorations  of  their 
Almighty  Makei,  their  benign  and  condescending 
deportment  toward  one  another;  “  each  esteem¬ 
ing  another  better  than  himself,”  and  all  united 
in  the  bonds  of  the  purest  aft’ection,  without  one 
haughty  or  discordant  feeling — what  indignation 
and  astonishment  would  seize  us  on  our  return  to 
this  obscure  corner  of  creation,  to  behold  beings 
enveloped  in  the  mists  of  ignorance,  immersed  in 
depravity  and  wickedness,  liable  to  a  thousand  ac¬ 
cidents,  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  earthquake, 
the  volcano,  and  the  storm;  yet  proud  as  Lucifer, 
and  glorying  in  tlieir  shame!  We  should  be  apt 
to  view  them,  as  we  now  do  those  bedlamites, 
who  fancy  themselves  to  be  kings,  surrounded  by 
their  nobles,  while  tliey  are  chained  to  the  walls 
of  a  noisome  dungeon.  “  Sure  pride  was  never 
made  for  man.”  How  abhorrent,  then,  must  it 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  superior  beings,  who  have 
taken  an  e.xpansive  range  through  the  field  of 
creation!  How  abhorrent  it  is  in  the  sight  of  the 
Ahnight)',  and  how  amiable  is  the  opposite  virtue, 
wo  learn  from  his  word: — “Every  one  that  is 
proud  in  heart  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.” — 
“  God  resisteth  the  proiui,  but  he  giveth  grace  to 
the  humble.” — “Thus  saith  the  High  and  Lofty 
One,  who  inhabitetli  eternity,  I  dwell  in  the  high 
and  holy  place;  with  him  also  that  is  of  an  hum¬ 
ble  and  contrite  spirit;  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the 
humble,  and  tlie  heart  of  the  contrite  ones.” — 
While,  therefore,  we  contemplate  the  Omnipo¬ 
tence  of  God  in  the  immensity  of  creation,  let  us 
learn  to  cultivate  humility  and  self-abasement. 
This  was  one  of  the  lessons  which  the  pious 
Psalmist  deduced  from  his  survey  of  the  noctur¬ 
nal  heavens.  When  he  beheld  the  moon  walking 
in  biightness,  and  the  innumerable  host  of  stars — 
overpowered  with  a  sense  of  his  own  insignifi¬ 
cance,  and  the  greatness  of  Divine  condescension, 
he  exclaimed,  “0  Lord!  what  is  man,  that  thou 
art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man,  that  thou 
shouldst  visit  him !  ” 

Again,  this  subject  is  also  calculated  to  inspire 
us  with  iiiiVEiiK.N'cit' and  VE.VKitATiox  of  God.  Pro¬ 
found  veneration  of  the  Divine  Being  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  religious  worship  and  obedience. 
But,  in  order  to  reverence  God  aright,  we  must 
know  him;  and,  in  order  to  acquire  the  true 
knowledge  of  him,  we  must  contemplate  him 
through  the  medium  of  those  works  and  dispen¬ 
sations,  by  which  he  displays  the  glories  of  his 
nature  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  world.  I  have 
already  exhibited  a  few  specimens  of  the  stupend¬ 
ous  operations  of  his  power,  in  that  portion  of 
the  system  of  the  universe  which  lies  open  to  our 
inspection;  and  there  is,  surely,  no  mind  in  which 
the  least  spark  of  piety  exists,  but  must  feel 
strong  emotions  of  reverence  and  awe,  at  the 
thought  of  that  Almighty  and  Incomprehensible 
Being,  who  impels  the  huge  masses  of  the  plane- 
hirv  globes  with  so  amazing  a  rapidity  through 
the  sky,  and  who  has  diversified  the  voids  of  space, 
with  so  vast  tin  assemblage  of  magnificent  worlds. 
Even  those  manifestations  of  Deity  which  are 
eonfined  to  the  globe  we  inhabit,  when  attentively 
considered,  are  calculated  to  rouse,  even  the  un¬ 
thinking  mind,  to  astonishment  and  awe.  fi’he 
lofty  nmuntains,  and  exp:dnsive  plains,  the  mass 
of  waters  in  the  mighty  ocean,  the  thunders  roll¬ 
ing  along  the  sky,  the  lightnings  flashing  from 
cloud  to  cloud,  the  hurricane  and  the  tempest,  the 
volcano  vomiting  rivers  of  fire,  and  the  earth¬ 
quake  shaking  kingdoms,  and  leveling  cities  with 
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the  grouiiQ — all  proclaim  the  Majesty  of  Him,  by 
whom  the  elements  of  nature  are  arranged  and 
directed,  and  seem  to  address  the  sons  of  men  in 
language  like  this;  “  The  Lord  reigneth,  ho  is 
clothed  with  majesty;  at  his  wrath  the  earth 
trembles;  a  fire  goeth  before  him,  and  burneth  up 
his  enemies.” — “  Let  all  the  earth  fear  the  Lord, 
let  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  stand  in  awe 
of  him.” 

There  is  one  reason,  among  others,  why  the 
bulk  of  mankind  feel  so  little  veneration  of  God, 
and  that  is,  that  they  seldom  contemplate,  with 
fixed  attention,  “the  operations  of  his  hands.” 
If  we  wish  to  cherish  this  sublime  sentiment  iii 
our  hearts,  we  must  familiarize  our  minds  to  fre¬ 
quent  excursions  over  all  those  scenes  of  Creation 
and  Providence,  which  the  volume  of  nature,  and 
tlie  volume  of  inspiration,  unfold  to  view.  We 
must  endeavor  to  assist  our  conceptions  of  tho 
grandeur  of  these,  objects,  by  every  discovery 
which  has  been,  or  may  yet  be  made,  and  by  every 
mode  of  illustration  by  wliich  a  sublime  and  compre¬ 
hensive  idea  of  the  particular  object  of  contejnpla- 
tion  may  be  obtained. — If  we  would  wish  to  acquire 
some  definite,  though  imperfect  conception  of  the 
physical  extent  of  the  universe,  our  minds  might 
be  assisted  by  such  illustrations  as  the  following: 
— Light  flies  from  the  sun  with  a  velocity  of  near¬ 
ly  two  hundred  thousand  miles  in  a  moment  of 
time,  or  about  L'IOO,(JOt)  times  swifter  than  the 
motion  of  a  cannon  ball.  Suppose  that  one  of 
the  highest  order  of  intelligences  is  endowed  with 
a  power  of  rujjid  motion  superior  to  that  of  light, 
and  with  a  corresponding  degree  of  intellectual 
energy;  that  he  has  been  flying,  without  inter¬ 
mission,  from  one  ])rovince  of  creation  to  another, 
for  six  tlionsand  years,  and  will  continne  the  same 
rapid  course  for  a  thousand  millions  of  years  to 
come;  it  is  liigidy  probable,  if  not  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain,  tliat  at  tlie  end  of  this  vast  tour,  he  would 
have  advanced  no  farther  than  “the  suburbs  of 
creation” — and  that  all  the  magnificent  systems 
of  material  and  intellectnal  beings  he  liad  survey¬ 
ed  during  Ids  rapid  flight,  and  for  such  a  lenglh 
of  ages,  bear  no  more  proportion  to  the  whole 
Empire  of  Omnipotence,  than  tho  smallest  grain 
of  sand  doe.s  to  all  the  particles  ol  matter  ot  the 
same  size  contained  in  ten  thousand  worlds.  Nor 
need  we  entertain  the  least  lear,  that  the  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  Creator’s  power,  conveyed  by 
snob  a  representation,  exceeds  tlie  bounds  of 
reality.  On  the  other  liand,  it  must  fall  almost 
infinitely  short  of  it.  For,  as  tlie  poet  has  justly 
observed — 

“  Can  man  conceive  beyond  wliat  God  can  do?  ” 

Were  a  seraph,  in  prosecuting  the  tour  of  crea¬ 
tion  in  the  manner  now  stated,  ever  to  arrive  at 
a  limit  beyond  which  no  further  displays  of  the 
Divinity  could  be  perceived,  tlie  thought  would 
overwli'elm  his  faculties  with  unutterable  anguish 
and  liorror;  lie  would  feel,  that  lie  liad  now,  in 
some  measure,  comprehended  all  tlie  plans  and 
operations  of  Omnipotence,  and  that  no  further 
manifestations  of  the  Divino  glory  remained  to  be 
explored.  But  we  may  rest  assured,  that  this  can 
never  happen  in  the  case  of  any  created  intelli¬ 
gence.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe,  both 
from  the  nature  of  an  Infinite  Being,  and  from 
the  vast  extent  of  creation  already  explored,  tliat 
the  immense  mass  of  material  existence,  and  the 
endless  variety  of  sensitive  and  intellectual  beings 
with  whicli  the  universe  is  repleuislied,  are  in¬ 
tended  by  Jehovah,  to  present  to  liis  rational  ofT- 
siiring,  a  shadow,  an  emblem,  or  a  rcpresentalion 
(in  so  far  as  finite  extended  existence  can  be  a 
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representation)  of  the  Infinite  Perfections  of  his 
nature,  which  would  otherwise  have  remained 
forever  impalpable  to  all  suhoruiuate  intelligences. 

In  this  manner,  then,  might  we  occasionally 
exercise  our  minds  on  the.  grand  and  diversified 
objects  wliich  the  universe  exhibits;  and,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  we  enlarge  the  sphere  of  our  contem¬ 
plations,  in  a  similar  proportion  will  our  views  of 
God  himself  be  e.xtended,  and  a  corresponding 
sentiment  of  veneration  impressed  upon  the  mind. 
For  the  soul  of  man  cannot  reverence  a  mere 
abstract  being,  that  was  never  manifested  through 
a  sensible  medium,  however  many  lofty  terms 
may  he  used  to  describe  his  perfections.  It  reve¬ 
rences  that  Ineffable  being,  who  conceals  himself 
behind  the  scenes  of  Creation,  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  visible  display  he  exhibits  of  his 
Power,  Wisdom,  and  Beneficence,  in  I  he  economy 
of  Nature,  and  in  the  Records  of  Revelation. — 
Before  the  universe  was  formed,  Jehovah  existed 
alone,  posses.sed  of  every  attribute  which  he  now 
displays.  But,  had  only  one  solitary  intelligence 
been  created,  and  placed  in  the  infinite  void,  with¬ 
out  a  material  substratum  beneath  and  around 
him,  he  could  never  have  been  animated  with  a 
sentiment  of  profound  veneration  for  his  Creator; 
because  no  objects  existed  to  excite  it,  or  to  show 
tliat  his  Invisible  Maker  rvas  invested  with  those 
attributes  which  he  is  now  known  to  possess. 
Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  sacred  writings,  that, 
when  a  sentim.'ut  of  reverence  is  demanded  from 
the  sous  of  men,  (hose  sensible  objects  which  are 
calculated  to  excite  the  emotion  arc  uniformly 
exhibited.  “Fear  ye  not  me,  sailh  the  Lord? 
Will  ye  not  tremble  at  iny  jiresence,  who  have 
placed  the  sand  for  the  hound  of  the  sea,  by  a  per¬ 
petual  decree,  that  it  cannot  pass  it;  and  though 
the  waves  thereof  toss  themselves,  yet  they  can¬ 
not  prevail;  though  they  roar,  yet  can  they  not 
pass  over  it?”  “Who  would  not  fear  thee,  O 
King  of  nations!  Thou  art  the  true  God,  and 
an  everlasting  King.  Thou  hast  made  the  earth 
by  tl\y  pow'er,  thou  hast  established  the  world  by 
thy  wisdom,  thou  liast  stretclied  out  the  heavens 
by  thy  discretion.  When  thou  utterest  thy  voice 
there  is  a  noise  of  waters  in  the  heavens,  thou 
causest  the  vapors  to  ascend  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  thou  makest  lightnings  with  rain,  and 
briiigest  forth  the  winds  out  of  thy  treasuries.”* 
But  however  enlarged  and  venerable  concep¬ 
tions  of  God  we  may  derive  from  the  manifcsla- 
tions  of  his  power,  they  must  fall  infinitely  siiort 
of  what  is  due  to  a  being  of  boundless  perfection. 
For  there  may  be  attributes  in  the  Divine  Essence 
of  which  we  cannot  possibly  form  the  least  concep¬ 
tion — attributes  which  cannot  be  shadowed  forth 
or  represented  by  any  portion  of  (he  material  or  in¬ 
tellectual  world  yet  discovered  by  us,  or  by  all  the 
mighty  achievements  by  which  human  redemp¬ 
tion  was  eftected — attributes  which  have  not  yet 
been  displayed,  in  their  effects,  to  the  highest 
orders  of  intelligent  existence.  And  therefore,  as 
that  excellent  philosopher  and  divine,  the  honora- 
hle  Mr.  Boyle,  has  well  observed,  “Our  ideas  of 
God,  however  great,  will  rather  express  the  great¬ 
ness  of  our  veneration  than  the  iinmensily  of  his 
perfections;  and  the  notions  worthy  the-  most  in- 
b'lligont  men  are  far  short  of  being  wortliy  the 
incoinprehensihle  God — the  brightest  idea  we.  can 
frame  of  God  lieing  infinitely  inferior,  and  no 
more  than  a  Parhelion  f  in  respect  of  the  sun;  for 


*  .Teremiah  x.  7-13. 

t  \  or  Mnek-Sun^  is  n  meteor  in  the  form  of  a 

very  tiri^ht  livlit  .a)ipeirriny  on  one  side  of  tile  son,  and  some, 
what  reseniblinv  the  appearance  of  that  luminary.  This 


though  that  meteor  is  splendid,  and  resembles  the 
sun,  yet  it  resides  in  a  cloud,  and  is  not  only 
much  beneath  the  suit  in  distance,  but  inferior  in 
bignes,s  and  splendor.” 

In  short,  were  we  habitually  to  cherish  that 
profound  veneration  of  God  which  his  works  are 
calculated  to  inspire,  with  what  humility  would 
we  approach  the  presence  of  this  August  Being! 
wilh  what  emotions  of  awe  would  we  present  our 
adorations!  and  wilh  what  reverence  would  wa 
talk  of  his  inscrutable  purposes  ami  incompre¬ 
hensible  operations!  We  would  not  talk  about 
him  as  some  writers  have  done,  with  the  same 
ease  and  indifference  as  a  mathematician  would 
talk  about  the  properties  of  a  triangle,  or  a  philo¬ 
sopher  about  the  effects  of  a  mechanical  engine; 
nor  would  we  treat  with  a  s[>irit  of  levity  any  of 
the  solemn  declarations  of  his  word,  or  the  mighty 
movements  of  his  providence.  W'e  would  he  ever 
ready  to  join  with  ardor  in  the  sublime  devotions 
of  the  hispired  writers,  “Great  and  marvelous 
are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty,  just  and  true 
are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints!  Who  would 
not  fear  thee,  O  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name?  Let 
all  the  earth  fear  the  Lord,  let  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  world  stand  in  awe  of  him.” 

LastI}',  The  views  we  have  taken  of  the  omni¬ 
potence  and  grandeur  of  the  Deity  are  calculated 
to  inspire  us  with  hope  and  co.nfide.vce  in  the 
prospect  of  that  eternal  existence  which  lies  be¬ 
fore  us.  The.  period  of  our  existence  in  tliis 
terrestrial  scene  will  soon  terminate,  and  those 
bodies,  through  which  we  now  hold  a  correspon¬ 
dence,  with  the  visible  creation,  crumble  into  dust. 
The  gradual  decay,  and  the  ultimate  dissolution 
of  human  bodies,  present  a  scene  at  which  reason 
stands  aghast;  and,  on  a  cursory  survey  of  the 
chambers  of  the  dead,  it  is  apt  to  exclaim,  in  the 
language  of  despair,  “Can  these  dry  bones  live?” 
A  thousand  difficulties  crowd  upon  the  mind 
which  appear  repugnant  to  the  idea,  that  beauty 
shall  again  spring  out  of  ashes,  and  life  out  of  the 
dust.  But,  when  we  look  abroad  to  the  displays 
of  Divine  power  and  intelligence,  in  the  wide  ex¬ 
panse  of  Creation,  we  perceive  that 
“  Almighty  God 

Has  clone  much  more;  nor  is  his  arm  impair’d 

Tlirongii  length  of  days, — And  what  he  can,  he  wdll; 

His  faitlifulness  stands  bound  to  see  it  done.” — Blair. 

We  perceive  that  he  has  created  systems  in  such 
vast  profusion  that  no  man  can  number  them. 
The  worlds  every  moment  under  his  superinten¬ 
dence  and  direction  are  unquestionably  far  more 
numerous  than  all  the  human  beings  who  have 
hitherto  existed,  or  will  yet  exist  until  the  close 
of  time.  And  if  he  has  not  only  arranged  the 
general  features  of  each  of  these  worlds,  and  es¬ 
tablished  the  ph}fsical  laws  by  which  its  economy 
is  regulated,  but  has  also  arranged  the  diversified 
circumslances,  and  directs  (he  minutest  move¬ 
ments  of  the  myriads  of  sensitive  and  intellectual 
existences  it  contains,  we  ought  never  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  doubt  that  the  minutest  particles  of  every 
human  body,  however  widely  separated  from  each 
other,  and  mingled  with  other  extraneous  sub¬ 
stances,  are  known  to  Him  whose  presence  per¬ 
vades  all  space;  and  that  all  the  atoms  requisite 
for  the  construction  of  the  Resurrection-horiy 
will  be  reassembled  for  this  purpose  “by  the 
energy  of  that  mighty  power  whereby  he  is  able 


phenomenon  is  .npposed  to  be  produced  by  the  refiaetio* 
and  reflection  of  the  sun’s  rays  from  a  watery  ciond.  Seme 
times  three  or  four  of  these  parhelia,  all  of  them  hcarii  g  . 
certain  resemblance  to  the  real  sun,  have  been  seen  at  on* 
time. 
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to  subdue  all  things  to  himself.”  If  we  suppose 
that  a  number  of  human  beings,  amounting  to 
three  hundred  thousand  millions,  shall  start  from 
the  grave  into  new  life  at  the  general  resurrection, 
and  lliat  the  atoms  of  each  of  these  bodies  are 
just  now  under  the  special  superintendence  of 
the  Almighty — and  that,  at  least,  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  worlds  are  under  his  particular  care  and 
direction — the  exertion  of  power  and  intelligence, 
in  the  former  case,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
greater  than  what  is  requisite  in  ttie  latter.  To 
a  Being  possessed  of  Infinite  Power,  conjoined 
with  Boundless  Intelligence,  the  superintendence 
of  countless  atoms,  and  of  countless  worlds,  is 
equally  eas}’,  where  no  contradiction  is  implied. 
For,  as  the  poet  has  well  observed, — 

“  He  surnmons  into  being  with  like  ease 
A  whole  creation  and  a  single  grain.” 

And  since  this  subject  tends  to  strengthen  our 
hope  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  it  is  also 
calculated  to  inspire  us  with  confidence  in  the 
prospect  of  those  eternal  scenes  which  w'ill  burst 
upon  the  view,  at  the  dissolution  of  all  terrestrial 
things.  Beyond  the  period  fixed  for  the  confla¬ 
gration  of  this  world,  “  a  wide  and  nnbonnded 
prospect  lies  before  us;  ”  and  though,  at  present, 
“sliadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it,”  yet 
the  boundless  magnificence  of  the  Divine  empire 
which  science  has  unfolded,  throw’s  a  radia.nce  over 
the  scenes  of  futurity,  wdiich  is  fraught  with  con¬ 
solation,  in  the  view  of  “the  wreck  of  matter  and 
the  crasii  of  worlds.”  It  opens  to  us  a  prospect 
of  perpetual  improvement  in  knowledge  and  feli¬ 
city;  it  presents  a  field  in  wdiich  the  human  facul¬ 
ties  may  be  forever  expanding,  forever  contem¬ 
plating  new  scenes  of  g.randeur  rising  to  the  view, 
in  boundless  perspective,  through  an  interminable 
succession  of  existence.  It  convinces  us,  that  the 
happiness  of  the  eternal  state  will  not  consist  in 
an  unvaried  repetition  of  the  same  perceptions 
and  enjoyments,  but  that  new’  displays  of  the 
Creator’s  glory  will  be  continually  bursting  on 
the  astonislied  mind,  world  w’ithout  end.  And  as 
we  know  that  the  same  beneficence  and  care 
w'hich  are  displayed  in  the  arrangements  of  sys¬ 
tems  of  worlds,  are  also  displayed  in  supporting 
and  jiroviding  for  the  smallest  microscopic  ani¬ 
malcule,  we  have  no  reason  to  harbor  the  least 
fear  lest  we  should  be  overlooked  in  tlie  immensity 
of  creation,  or  lost  amidst  the  multiplicity  of 
those  works  among  which  the  Deity  is  incessant¬ 
ly  employed:  For,  as  he  is  Omnipresent,  his  es¬ 
sence  pervades,  actuates,  and  supports  the  w’hole 
frame  of  universal  nature,  and  all  the  beings  it 
contains,  so  that  he  is  as  intimately  present  with 
every  created  being,  whether  sensitive  or  intellec¬ 
tual,  as  that  being  is  to  itself.  And  as  he  is 
Omniscient,  he  is  conscious  of  every  movement 
that  can  arise  in  the  material  system,  and  of 
every  tlioiiglit  and  purpose  that  can  pervade  the 
world  of  intellectual  existence, — and  consequently 
hi.s  superintendence  and  care  must  extend  to 
every  creature  he  has  formed.  Therefore,  though 
the  “elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and 
the  eartli  and  all  the  works  therein  be  dissolved, 
yet  we,  according  to  his  promise,  look  for  new 
heavens  and  anew  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  right¬ 
eousness.” 


SECTION  III. 

On  the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  the  deity. 

In  surveying  the  system  of  nature  with  a 
Christian  and  a  philosophic  eye,  it  may  be  con¬ 
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sidered  in  different  points  of  view.  It  may  be 
viewed  either  as  displaying  the  power  and  magni¬ 
ficence  of  the  Deity  in  the,  immense  quantity  of 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  in  the 
august  machinery  and  movements  by  which 
its  economy  is  directed;  —  or,  as  manifesting 
his  Wisdom  in  the  nice  adaptation  of  every 
minute  circumstance  to  the  end  it  was  intended 
to  accomplish; — or,  as  illustrating  his  unbounded 
beneficence  in  tlie  provision  which  is  made  for 
the  accommodation  and  iiappiness  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  tribes  of  sentient  and  intelligent  beings  it 
contains.  Having,  in  the  preceding  section,  en¬ 
deavored  to  exhibit  some  of  those  objects  which 
evince  tlie  Omnipotence  of  Deity,  and  the  pious 
emotions  they  are  calculated  to  excite,  I  shall  now 
offer  a  few  popular  illustrations  of  Divine  Wis¬ 
dom,  as  displayed  in  the  arrangements  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  world — whicli  shall  chiefly  be  confined  to 
those  objects  which  are  most  prominent  and  obvi¬ 
ous  to  the  vulgar  eye. 

Wisdom  is  that  perfection  of  an  intelligent 
agent,  by  which  lie  is  enabled  to  select  and  em¬ 
ploy  the  most  proper  means  in  order  to  accomplish 
a  good  and  important  end.  It  includes  the  idea 
of  knowledge  or  intelligence,  but  mu)’  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  it.  Knowledge  is  oppo.sed  to  igno¬ 
rance,  Wisdom  is  opposed  to  folly  or  error  in  con¬ 
duct.  As  applied  to  God,  it  may’  be  considered  as 
comprehending  the  operations  of  his  Oiniiiscieiioe 
and  Benevolence;  or,  in  other  words,  lii.s  know¬ 
ledge  to  discern,  and  his  disposition  to  clioosa 
those  means  and  ends  which  are  calculated  to 
promote  the  order  and  the  happiness  of  the  uni¬ 
verse. 

The  Wisdom  of  God  is,  doubtless,  displayed  in 
every  arrangement  he  has  made  tbronghont  ah 
the  provinces  of  his  immense  and  eternal  king¬ 
dom,  however  far  they’  may  be  removed  from  Ujo 
sphere  of  human  observation.  But  it  is  only  in 
those  parts  of  the  system  of  nature  which  lie  open 
to  our  particular  investigation,  tlmt  tlie  truces  of 
this  perfection  can  be  distinctly  perceived.  Tlio 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God’s  Wisdom,  as 
well  as  of  liis  Power.  The  planetary  system — 
that  portion  of  the  heavens  with  which  we  are 
best  acquainted — displays  both  the  magnificence 
and  the  skill  of  its  Divine  Author,- — in  the  mag¬ 
nitudes,  distaiice.s,  revolutions,  proportions,  and 
uses  of  the  various  globes  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  in  the  diver.sified  apparatus  by  which  light 
and  darkness  arc  alternately  distributed,  d’he 
sun,  an  immense  luminous  world,  by  far  the 
largest  body  in  tlie  system,  is  placed  in  tlie  center. 
No  other  position  would  have  suited  for  an  equa¬ 
ble  distribution  of  illumination  and  beat  through 
the  different  parts  of  the  system.  Around  him, 
at  different  distance.s,  eleven  primary  planets  re¬ 
volve,  accompanied  with  eighteen  secondaries  or 
moons, — all  in  majestic  order  and  harmony,  no 
one  interrupting  the  movements  of  another,  but 
invariably  keeping  the  paths  prescribed  them,  and 
performing  their  revolutions  in  their  appointed 
times.  To  all  these  revolving  globes,  the  sun  dis¬ 
penses  motion,  light,  heat,  fertility’,  and  otlier 
unceasing  energies,  for  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  their  respective  inhabitants  without  which, 
perpetual  sterility,  eternal  winter,  and  eternal 
night,  would  reign  over  every  region  of  onr  globe, 
and  throughout  surrounding  worlds. 

The  distance  at  which  the  heavenly  bodies,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  sun,  are  placed  from  the  earth,  is  a 
manifest  evidence  of  Divine  Wisdom.  If  the  sun 
were  raucli  nearer  us  than  he  is  at  present,  the 
'earth,  as  now  constituted,  would  be  wasted  and 
1  parcliod  with  excessive  heat;  the  waters  would  he 
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turned  into  vapor,  and  the  rivers,  seas,  and  oceans, 
would  soon  disappear,  leaving  nothing  behind 
them  but  frightl'ul  barren  dells  and  gloomy 
caverns;  vegetation  would  completely  cease,  and 
the  tribes  ol'  animated  nature  languish  and  die. 
On  the  other  hand,  were  the  sun  much  farther 
distant  than  he  now  is,  or  were  his  bulk,  or 
the  inti uence  of  his  rays  diminished  one  half  of 
what  they  now  are,  the  land  and  the  ocean  would 
soon  become  one  frozen  mass,  and  universal  deso¬ 
lation  and  sterility  would  overspread  the  fair  face 
of  nature;  and  instead  of  a  pleasant  and  comfort- 
edde  abode,  our  globe  would  become  a  frightful 
desert,  a  state  of  misery  and  perpetual  punish¬ 
ment.*  But  herein  is  the  wisdom  of  God  dis¬ 
played,  that  he  has  formed  the  sun  of  such  a  de¬ 
terminate  size,  and  placed  it  at  such  a  convenient 
distance,  as  not  to  annoy,  but  to  refresh  and  cheer 
u.s,  and  to  enliven  the  soil  with  its  genial  influ¬ 
ence;  so  that  we  plainly  perceivm,  to  use  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  prophet,  that  “  He  hath  established 
the  world  by  his  wisdom,  and  stretched  out  the 
heavens  by  his  understanding.” 

The  rotation  of  the  several  planetary  globes 
around  their  axes,  to  produce  the  alternate  suc¬ 
cession  of  day  and  night,  strikingly  demonstrates 
the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  their  great 
Author.  Were  the  earth  and  the  other  planetary 
worlds  destitute  of  a  diurnal  motion,  only  one- 
half  of  their  surfaces  could  be  inhabited,  and  the 
other  half  would  remain  a  dark  and  cheerless  de¬ 
sert.  The  sun  would  be  the  only  heavenly  orb 
which  would  be  recognized  by  the  inhabitants 
of  each  respective  world,  as  existing  in  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  that  scene  of  grandeur  which  night 
unfolds  in  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  sky  would 
be  forever  vailed  from  their  view.  For,  it  appears 
to  be  one  grand  design  of  the  Creator,  in  giving 
these  bodies  a  diurnal  motion,  not  only  to  cheer 
their  inhabitants  with  light  and  warmth,  and  the 
gay  coloring  produced  by  the  solar  rays;  but  also 
to  open  to  them  a  prospect  of  other  portions  of 
his  vast  dominions,  which  are  dispersed  in  endless 
variety  throughout  the  illimitable  regions  of 
space,  in  order  that  they  may  acquire  a  more  sub¬ 
lime  impression  of  the  glory  of  his  kingdom,  and 
of  his  eternal  Power  and  Godhead.  But  were 
perpetual  day  to  irradiate  the  planets,  it  would 
throw  an  eternal  and  impenetrable  vail  over  the 
glories  of  the  sky,  behind  which  the  magnificent 
operations  of  Jehovah’s  power  would  be  in  a 
great  measure  concealed.  It  is  this  circumstance 
which  we  should  consider  as  the  principal  reason 
why  a  rotatory  motion  has  been  impressed  on  the 
planetary  globes;  and  not  merely  that  a  curtain 
of  darkness  might  be  thrown  around  their  inhabi¬ 
tants  during  the  repose  of  sleep,  as  in  the  world 
in  which  we  dwell.  For,  in  some  of  the  other 
planetary  worlds  belonging  to  our  system,  the  in¬ 
telligent  beings  with  which  they  are  peopled  may 
stand  in  no  need  of  that  nocturnal  repose  which 
is  necessary  for  man;  their  physical  powers  may 
be  incapable  of  being  impaired,  and  their  mental 
energies  may  be  in  perpetual  exercise.  And  in 


*  It  forms  no  objection  to  these  remarks,  that  caloric, 
the  mutter  of  kent^  does  not  altogether  depend  upon  the  ( 
rect  ii.diieuce  ot  the  solar  rays.  The  substance  of  caloi 
may  he  chierty  connected  with  the  constitution  of  the  glo 
we  inhaltit.  Hut  still  it  is  ([uite  eertaiii,  that  the  eart 
a‘?  prc.^ciitl//  coii-ititutcd,  would  suffer  effects  most  disastro 
U)  sentient  beings,  were  it  removed  much  nearer  to,  or  mn 
farther  from  the  central  luininiiry.  Those  planets  which  a 
removed  several  hundreds  of  millions  of  miles  farther  fro 
t  le  sun  than  our  globe,  may  possibly  experience  a  degree 
leat  much  greater  than  ours;  hut,  in  this  case  tlie  constit 
pon  o  the  solid  parts  of  these  gloljes,  and  of  their  surroun 
ing  a  mospheres,  must  he  very  different  from  what  obtai 
in  the  pliysioal  arrangements  of  our  globe. 


some  of  those  bodies  which  are  surrounded  with 
an  assemblage  of  rings  and  moons,  as  tlie  planet 
Saturn,  the  diversified  grandeur  of  their  celestial 
phenomena,  in  the  absence  of  the  sun,  may  pre¬ 
sent  a  scene  of  contemplation  and  enjoyment 
far  more  interesting  than  all  the  splendors  of  their 
noon-day.  Beside,  had  the  planets  no  molion 
round  their  axes,  and  were  both  their  hemispheres 
supposed  to  be  peopled  with  inhabitants,  their 
physical  state  and  enjoyments  would  be  as  oppo¬ 
site  to  each  other,  as  if  they  lived  under  the 
government  of  two  distinct  independent  beings. 
Wliile  the  one  class  was  basking  under  the  splen¬ 
dors  of  perpetual  day,  the  other  would  be  involved 
in  all  the  horrors  of  an  everlasting  night.  While 
the  one  hemisphere  would  be  parched  with  exces¬ 
sive  heat,  the  other  would  be  bound  in  the  fetters 
of  eternal  ice;  and  in  such  a  globe  as  ours,  the 
motion  of  the  tides,  the  ascent  of  the  vapors,  the 
currents  of  the  atmosphere,  the  course  of  the 
winds,  the  benign  infinences  of  the  rains  and 
dews,  and  a  thousand  other  movements,  which 
produce  so  many  salutary  and  beneficial  effects, 
would  be  completely  deranged.  Hence  we  find, 
that  in  all  the  planetary  bodies  on  which  spots 
have  been  discovered,  a  rotatory  motion  actually 
exists,*  in  the  secondary  as  well  as  in  the  primary 
planets,  and  oven  in  the  sun  itself,  the  center  and 
the  mover  of  the  whole:  in  vvhicli  arrangement 
of  the  Almighty  Creator,  the  evidences  of  wisdom 
and  design  are  strikiugiy  apparent. 

This  amazing  scene  of  Divine  workmanship 
and  skill  which  the  planetary  system  exhibits,  wo 
have  reason  to  believe  is  inultiplicd  and  diversified 
to  an  indefinite  extent,  throughout  all  the  other 
systems  of  creation,  displaying  to  the  intelligen¬ 
ces  of  every  region  “  the  manifold  wisdom  of 
God.”  For  there  can  be  no  question,  that  every 
star  we  now  behold,  either  by  the  naked  eye  or 
by  the  help  of  a  telescope,  is  the  center  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  planetary  worlds,  where  the  agency  of 
God,  and  his  unsearchable  wisdotn,  may  be  end¬ 
lessly  varied,  and  perhaps  more  strikingly  dis¬ 
played  than  even  in  the  system  to  which  we 
belong.  These  vast  globes  of  light  could  never 
have  been  designed  merely  to  shed  a  few  glim¬ 
mering  rays  on  our  far  distant  world:  for  the  ten 
thousandth  part  of  them  has  never  yet  been  seen 
by  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  earth  since  the  Mosaic 
creation,  except  by  a  few  astronomers  of  the  past 
and  the  present  age;  and  the  light  of  many  of 
them,  in  all  probability,  has  never  yet  reached  us, 
and  perhaps  never  will  until  the  period  of  “the 
consummation  of  all  terrestrial  things.”  They 
were  not  made  in  vain;  for  such  a  supposition 
would  be  inconsistent  with  every  idea  we  can 
form  of  the  attributes  of  a  Being  of  infinite  per¬ 
fection.  Tliey  were  not  intended  merely  to  diver¬ 
sify  tile  voids  of  infinite  space  with  a  useless 
splendor  whicli  lias  no  relation  to  intellectual  na¬ 
tures:  for  tliis  would  give  us  a  most  distorted  and 
inconsistent  idea  of  the  character  of  Him  wlio  is 
“the  only-wise  God;”  and  we  are  told  by  an 
authority  which  cannot  be  questioned,  that  “  by 
his  wisdom  lie  made  the  heavens,  and  stretelied 
them  out  by  his  under.standiiig.”  Tlie  only  ra¬ 
tional  conclusion,  therefore,  wiiioh  can  be  deduced, 
is,  that  they  are  destined  to  distribute  illumination 
and  splendor,  vivifying  iiifliieiico  and  happiness, 

*  On  the  planet  Uranus.^  or  Hersche),  no  spots  or  iiiequali- 
ties  of  surface  have  been  discoveretl,  on  account  of  its  great 
ilistance  from  the  earth;  hut  spots  have  been  discovered  on 
the  planets  Saturn,  Jupiter,  .Mars,  and  Venus,  hy  which 
their  diurnal  rotations  have  been  ascertained.  Tliere  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Uranus  rotates  on  an  axis  ai 
well  as  the  other  planets,  altliough  its  distance  prevents  ui 
from  determining  this  point  by  actual  observation. 
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among  incalculable  numbers  of  intelligent  beings, 
of  various  degrees  of  physical,  moral,  and  intel¬ 
lectual  excellence.  And  wherever  the  Creator 
has  e.xerted  his  Almighty  energies  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  sensitive  and  intellectual  natures  we  may 
rest  assured,  that  there  also  his  infinite  wisdom 
and  intelligt.nce,  in  an  endless  variety  of  arrange¬ 
ments,  contrivances,  and  adaptations,  are  unceas¬ 
ingly  displayed. 

Eut,  after  all,  whatever  evidences  of  contri¬ 
vance  and  design  the  celestial  globes  may  exhibit, 
it  is  not  in  the  heavens  that  the  most  striking  dis¬ 
plays  of  Divine  loisdom  can  be  traced  by  the  in- 
liabitants  of  our  world.  It  is  only  a  few  general 
relations  and  adaptations  that  can  bo  distinctly 
perceived  among  the  orbs  of  the  firmament; 
though,  ill  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  trace  the  pur¬ 
poses  which  they  subserve,  the  marks  of  beauty, 
order,  and  design,  are  uniformly  apparent.  But 
we  are  placed  at  too  great  a  Uistance  from  the 
orbs  of  beaveii,  to  be  able  to  inve.stigate  the  par¬ 
ticular  arrangements  which  enter  into  the  physical 
and  moral  economy  of  the  celestial  worlds.  Were 
tve  transported  to  the  surface  of  the  planet  Jupi¬ 
ter,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  surveying,  at  lei¬ 
sure,  the  regions  of  that  vast  globe,  and  the  tribes 
of  sensitive  and  iulellectual  existence  which  com¬ 
pose  its  population  —  of  cunleinplating  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  its  moons  to  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of 
its  inhabitants — -the  constitution  of  its  atmo¬ 
sphere  as  to  its  reflective  and  refructiv'e  powers,  in 
producing  a  degree  of  illuminatiou  to  compensate 
for  the  great  distance  of  that  planet  from  the  sun 
— Its  adaptation  to  the  functions  of  animal  life — 
the  construction  of  the  visual  organs  of  its  inhab¬ 
itants,  and  the  degree  of  sensibility  they  possess, 
corresponding  to  the  quantity  of  light  received 
from  the  sun — the  temperature  of  the,  surface  and 
a.tmo.sphere  of  this  globe,  corresponding  to  its  dis- 
-auce  from  the  central  source  of  heat,  and  to  the 
physical  cuustitutioii  of  sen.sitive  beings  —  in 
short,  could  we  investigate  tlie  relations  wliiclr 
inanimate  nature,  in  all  its  varieties  and  sublimi¬ 
ties,  bears  to  the  necessities  and  tljc  liappiness  of 
tlic  animated  existences  tiiat  traverse  its  difierent 
regions,  we  .ohould,  doubtless,  beliold  a  scene  of 
Divine  wisdom  and  intelligence,  far  more  admira¬ 
ble  and  astonisliing  than  even  that  which  is  exhi¬ 
bited  in  our  sublunary  world. — But  since  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  investigate  tlie  economy  of  other 
worlds,  wliile  we  are  chained  down  to  tliis  terres¬ 
trial  sphere,  we  must  direct  our  attention  to  tliose 
arrangements  and  contrivances  in  the  eoiistitution 
of  our  own  globe,  wliicli  lie  open  to  our  particu¬ 
lar  inspection,  in  order  to  perceive  more  distinctly 
the  benevolent  designs  of  Him  “  in  wliom  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being.”  And  here  an 
attentive  observer  will  find,  in  almost  every  ob¬ 
ject,  when  minutely  examined,  a  display  of  good¬ 
ness  and  iutelligeiice,  wliich  will  constrain  liirn  to 
exclaim,  “  O  the  depth  of  tlie  riclies,  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  tlie  knowledge  of  God!” 

Wisdom,  considered  as  consisting  in  contriv¬ 
ance,  or  the  selection  of  the  most  proper  means  in 
order  to  accomplish  an  important  end,  may  be  ex¬ 
emplified  and  illustrated  in  a  variety  of  familiar 
objects  in  the  scene  of  nature. 

Tlie  ca.rlh  on  wliich  we  tread  was  evidently  in¬ 
tended  by  tile  Creator  to  support  man  and  other 
animals,  along  with  their  habitations,  and  to  fur- 
nisli  tliose  vegetable  productions  wliich  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  subsistence;  and,  accordingly,  he 
has  given  it  tliat  exact  degree  of  consistency  which 
is  requisite  for  these  purposes.  Were  it  much 
harder  than  it  now  is — were  it,  for  example,  as 
dense  as  a  rock,  it  would  be  incapable  of  cultiva¬ 
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tion,  and  vegetables  could  not  be  produced  from 
its  surface.  Were  it  softer  it  would  be  insufficient 
to  support  us,  and  we  sliould  sink  at  every  step, 
like  a  person  walking  in  a  quagmy’e.  No  build¬ 
ings,  siicli  as  tliose  we  now  construct  could  liava 
been  supported,  and  no  conveyances  such  as 
coaches  and  steam-carriages  could  liave  moved 
along  its  surface.  Had  tliis  circumstauco  not 
been  attended  to  in  its  formation,  tlie  eartli  would 
j  liave  lieen  rendered  useless  as  a  liabitable  world  for 
■  all  tliose  animated  beings  wliicli  now  traverse  its 
,  different  regions.  The  e.xact  adjustments  of  the 
solid  parts  of  the  globe  to  the  nature  and  necessi¬ 
ties  of  tlie  beings  wdiicli  inliabit  it,  is  therefore  an 
j  instance  and  an  evidence  of  wisdom. 

The  diversity  of  surface  wliich  it  everywhere 
presents,  in  tlie  mountains  and  vales  with  wliich 
it  is  variegated,  indicates  the  same  benevolent  con¬ 
trivance  and  design.  If  tlie  earth  were  divested 
i  of  its  mountains,  and  its  surface  were  everyvvliere 
;  uniformly  smooth,  there  would  be  no  rivers, 
’  springs,  or  fountains;  for  water  can  flow  only 
from  a  liigher  to  a  lower  place;  tiie  vegetable 
tribes  would  droop  and  languisli;  man  and  other 
I  animals  would  be  deprived  of  what  is  necessary 
i  for  tlieir  e.xistence  and  comfort;  we  should  bo 
I  destitute  of  many  useful  stones,  minerals,  plants, 
j  and  trees,  wliich  are  now  produced  on  tlie  surface 
I  and  in  tlie  interior  of  mouiitaius;  tlie  sea  itself 
j  would  become  a  stagnant  marsh,  or  overflow  tlia 
land;  and  the  wiiole  surface  of  nature  in  our  ter¬ 
restrial  spliere  would  present  an  unvaried  scene 
I  of  dull  uniformity.  Those  picturesque  and  sub¬ 
lime  scenes  wliich  fire  tlie  imagination  of  the 
poet,  and  which  render  mountainous  districts  so 
;  pleasing  to  tiie  phiiosopliic  traveler,  would  be 
completely  withdrawn;  and  all  around,  when 
compared  witli  sucli  diversified  landscapes,  would 
appear  as  fatiguing  to  the  eye  as  the  vast  solitudes 
of  the  Arabian  deserts,  or  the  dull  monotony  of 
the  ocean.  But,  in  consequence  of  tlie  admirable 
distribution  of  liills  and  mountains  over  tlie  sur¬ 
face  of  our  globe,  a  variety  of  useful  and  orna¬ 
mental  eftects  is  produced.  Tlieir  lofty  summits 
are  destined  by  Providence,  to  arrest  the  vapors 
which  float  in  the  regions  of  the  air;  tlieir  inter¬ 
nal  cavities  form  so  many  spacious  basins  for  the 
reception  of  water  distilled  from  tlie  clouds;  they 
are  the  original  sources  of  springs  and  rivers, 
wliich  water  and  fertilize  the  earth;  tliey  form  im 
mease  magazines,  in  which  are  deposited  stones, 
metals,  and  minerals,  which  are  of  so  essential 
service  in  the  arts  that  promote  the  comfort  of 
human  life;  they  serve  for  the  production  of  a  vas' 
variety  of  herbs  and  trees;  they  arrest  the  pro 
gross  of  storms  and  tempests;  they  afford  shelter 
and  entertainment  to  various  animals  which  min¬ 
ister  to  the  wants  of  mankind:  in  a  word,  they 
adorn  and  embellish  the  face  of  nature — they  form 
thousands  of  sublime  and  beautiful  landscapes, 
and  afford  from  their  summits  the  most  delightful 
prospects  of  the  plains  below.  All  tliese  circum¬ 
stances  demonstrate  the  consummate  wisdom  of 
the  Great  Arcliitect  of  naturej  and  lead  us  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  mountains,  so  far  from  being  rude 
excre.scences  of  nature,  as  some  liave  asserted, 
form  an  essential  part  of  tlie  constitution,  not 

only  of  our  globe,  but  of  all  liabitable  worlds _ 

And  this  conclusion  is  confirmed,  so  far  as  our 
observation  extends,  with  regard  to  the  moon,  and 
several  of  the  planetary  bodies  which  belong  to 
our  system,  whose  surfaces  are  found  to  be  di¬ 
versified  by  sublime  ramifications  of  moimtaia 
scenery;  which  circumstance  forms  one  collalcr.al 
proof,  among  many  others,  that  tiiey  are  the 
abodes  of  sentient  and  intellectual  beings. 
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Again,  the  coloring  which  is  spread  over  the 
face  of  nature  indicates  the  wisdom  of  the  Deit)'. 
It  is  essential  to  the  present  mode  of  our  exist¬ 
ence,  and  it  was  evidently  intended  by  the  Crea¬ 
tor,  that  we  should  be  enabled  easily  to  recognize 
the  forms  and  properties  of  the  various  objects 
with  which  we  are  surrounded.  But  were  the 
objects  of  nature  destitute  of  color,  or  were 
the  same  unvaried  hue  spread  over  the  face  of 
creation,  we  should  be  destitute  of  all  the  enter¬ 
tainments  of  vision,  and  be  at  a  loss  to  distinguish 
one  object  from  another.  We  should  be  unable 
to  distinguish  rugged  precipices  from  fruitful  hills 
— naked  rocks  from  human  habitations — the  trees 
from  the  hills  that  bear  them — and  the  tilled  from 
the  untilled  lands.  “We  should  hesitate  to  pro¬ 
nounce  whether  an  adjacent  inclosure  contains  a 
piece  of  pasturage,  a  plot  of  arable  land,  or  a  field 
of  corn;  and  it  would  require  a  little  journey,  and 
a  minute  investigation,  to  determine  such  a  point. 
We  could  not  determine  whether  the  first  person 
we  met  were  a  soldier  in  his  regimentals,  or  a 
swain  in  his  Sunday  suit;  a  bride  in  her  orna¬ 
ments,  or  a  widow  in  her  weeds.”  Such  would 
have  been  the  aspect  of  nature,  and  such  the  in¬ 
conveniences  to  which  we  should  have  been  sub¬ 
jected,  had  God  allowed  us  light,  without  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  colors.  We  could  have  distinguished 
objects  only  by  intricate  trains  of  reasoning,  and 
by  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  relative  po¬ 
sition.  And  to  what  delays  and  perplexities 
should  we  have  been  reduced,  had  we  been  ob¬ 
liged  every  moment  to  distinguish  one  thing  from 
another  by  reasoning?  Our  whole  life  must  then 
have  been  employed  rather  in  study  than  in  ac¬ 
tion;  and  after  all,  we  must  have  remained  in 
eternal  uncertainty  as  to  many  things  which  are 
now  quite  obvious  to  every  one  as  soon  as  he 
opens  his  eyes.  We  could  neither  have  com¬ 
municated  our  thoughts  by  writing,  nor  have  de¬ 
rived  instruction  from  others  tlirough  the  medium 
of  books;  for  it  is  the  contrast  of  different  colors 
which  enables  us  to  distinguish  the  letters,  words, 
and  sentences,  in  a  written  or  printed  book — so 
that  we  should  now  have  been  almost  as  ignorant 
of  the  transactions  of  past  ages,  as  we  are  of 
the  events  which  are  passing  in  the  planetary 
worlds;  and,  consequently,  we  could  never  have 
enjoyed  a  written  revelation  from  Heaven,  nor 
any  other  infallible  guide  to  direct  us  in  the  path 
to  happiness,  if  the  Almighty  had  not  distinguish¬ 
ed  the  rays  of  light,  and  painted  the  objects 
around  us  with  a  diversity  of  colors, — so  essen¬ 
tially  connected  are  the  minutest  and  the  most 
magnificent  works  of  Deity.  But  now,  in  the 
present  constitution  of  things,  color  characterizes 
the  class  to  which  every  individual  belongs,  and 
iiidicates,  upon  the  first  inspection,  its  respective 
quality.  Every  object  wears  its  peculiar  livery, 
and  has  a  distinguishing  mark  by  which  it  is  cha¬ 
racterized. 

The  different  hues  which  are  spread  over  the 
scenery  of  the  world  are  also  highly  ornamental 
to  the  face  of  nature,  and  afford  a  variety  of  plea¬ 
sures  to  the  eye  and  the  imagination.  It  is  this 
circumstance  which  adds  a  charm  to  the  fields, 
tire  valleys,  and  the  hills,  the  lofty  mountain,  the 
winding  river,  and  the  expansive  lake;  and  which 
gives  a  splendor  and  sublimity  to  the  capacious 
vault  of  heaven.  Color  is  therefore  an  essential 
requisite  to  every  world  inhabited  by  sensitive  be¬ 
ings;  and  we  know,  that  provision  has  been  made 
for  diffu.shig  it  throughout  all  the  globes  which 
may  exjst  in  the  distant  regions  which  our  tele¬ 
scopes  have  penetrated;  for  the  light  which  racli- 
tttes  from  the  most  distant  stars  is  capable  of  be¬ 


ing  separated  into  the  prismatic  colors,  similar  to 
those  which  are  produced  by  the  solar  rays;  which 
furnishes  a  presumptive  proof,  that  the3'  are  in¬ 
tended  to  accomplish  designs,  in  their  respective 
spheres,  analogous  to  those  which  light  suliserves 
in  our  terrestrial  habitation, — or,  in  other  words, 
that  they  are  destined  to  convey  to  the  minus  of 
sentient  beings,  impressions  of  light  and  color; 
and  consequently,  beings  susceptible  of  such 
impressions  must  reside  within  the  sphere  or 
more  immediate  influence  of  these  far  distant 
orbs. 

The  same  benevolent  design  is  apparent  in  the 
general  color  which  prevails  throughout  the  scene  of 
sublunary  nature.  Had  the  fields  been  clothed 
with  hues  of  a  deep  red,  or  a  brilliant  white,  the 
eye  would  have  been  dazzled  with  the  splendor  of 
their  aspect.  Had  a  dark  blue  or  a  black  color 
generally  prevailed,  it  would  have  cast  a  universal 
gloom  over  the  face  of  nature.  But  an  agreeable 
green  holds  the  medium  between  these  two  ex¬ 
tremes,  equally  remote  from  a  dismal  gloom  and 
excessive  splendor,  and  bears  such  a  relation  to 
the  structure  of  the  eye,  that  it  refreshes  instead 
of  tiring  it,  and  supports  instead  of  diminishing 
its  force.  At  the  same  time,  though  one  general 
color  prevails  over  the  landscape  of  the  earth,  it 
is  diversified  by  an  admirable  variety  of  shades, 
so  that  every  individual  object  in  the  vegetable 
world  can  be  accurately  distinguished  from  an¬ 
other;  thus  producing  a  beautiful  and  variegated 
appearance  over  the  whole  scenery  of  nature. — ■ 
“Who  sees  not,  in  all  these  things,  that  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  hath  wrought  this?” 

If  from  the  earth  we  turn  our  attention  to  the 
waters,  we  shall  perceive  similar  traces  of  the  ex¬ 
quisite  wisdom  and  skill  of  the  Author  of  nature. 
Water  is  one  of  the  most  essential  elementary 
parts  in  the  constitution  of  our  globe,  without 
which  the  various  tribes  of  beings  which  now 
people  it  could  not  exist.  It  supplies  a  necessary 
beverage  to  man,  and  to  all  the  animals  that  peo¬ 
ple  the  earth  and  the  air.  It  forms  a  solvent  for 
a  great  variety  of  solid  bodies;  it  is  the  element 
in  which  an  infinitude  of  organized  beings  pass 
their  existence;  it  acts  an  important  part  in  con¬ 
veying  life  and  nourishment  to  all  the  tribes  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  gives  salubrity  to  the 
atmospherical  regions.  Collected  in  immense 
masses  in  the  basins  of  the  sea,  it  serves  as  a  ve¬ 
hicle  for  ships,  and  as  a  medium  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  people  of  the  most  distant  lands. — 
Carried  along  with  a  progressive  motion  over  the 
beds  of  streams  and  of  rivers,  it  gives  a  brisk  im¬ 
pulse  to  the  air,  and  prevents  the  unwholesome 
stagnation  of  vapors;  it  receives  the  filth  of  popu¬ 
lous  cities,  and  rids  them  of  a  thousand  nuisances. 
Bj'  its  impulsion,  it  becomes  the  mover  of  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  machines;  and,  when  rarified  into  steam, 
it  is  transformed  into  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  useful  agents  under  the  dominion  of  man. — 
All  which  beneficial  effects  entirely  depend  on  the 
exact  degree  of  density,  or  specifie  gravity,  which 
the  Creator  has  given  to  its  constituent  parts. 
Had  it  been  much  more  rarified  than  it  is,  it 
would  have  been  altogether  unfit  to  answer  the 
purposes  now  specified;  the  whole  face  of  the 
earth  would  have  been  a  dry  and  barren  waste; 
vegetable  nature  could  not  have  been  nourished; 
our  floating  edifices  could  not  have  been  support¬ 
ed;  the  lightest  bodies  would  have  sunk,  and  all 
regular  intercourse  with  distant  nations  woula 
have  been  prevented.  On  the,  other  hand,  had 
its  parts  been  much  denser  than  they  are, — for 
example,  had  they  been  of  the  consistency  of  a 
thin  jelly,  similar  disastrous  effects  would  have 
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tne^ifably  followed;  no  sliips  could  liave  plowed 
the  ocean  —  no  refreshing  beverage  would  have  ' 
been  supplied  to  the  animal  tribes — the  absorbent 
vessels  of  trees,  herbs,  and  flowers,  would  have  ! 
been  unable  to  imbibe  the  moisture  requisite  for  ! 
their  nourishment,  and  wo  should  thus  liave  been  i 
deprived  of  all  the  beneficial  eftects  we  now  de-  j 
rive  from  the  use  of  that  liquid  element,  and  of, 
all  the  diversified  scenery  of  the  vegetable  world. 
But  the  configuration  and  consistency  of  its  parts  ; 
are  so  nicely  adjusted  to  the  constitution  of  tlie  ' 
other  elements,  and  to  the  wants  of  the  sensitive  I 
and  vegetable  tribes,  as  exactly  to  subserve  the 
ends  intended  in  the  system  of  nature. 

Water  has  been  ascertained  to  be  a  compound 
body,  formed  by  the  union  of  two.difterent  kinds 
of  air — oxygen  and  hydrogen.  It  has  the  property 
of  becoming,  in  certain  cases,  much  lighter  than 
air;  though,  in  its  natural  liquid  state,  it  is  SOO 
times  heavier  than  that  fluid;  and  has  also  tlie 
property  of  afterward  resuming  its  natural  weight. 
Were  it  not  for  this  property,  evaporation  could 
not  be  produced;  and,  consequently,  no  clouds, 
rain,  nor  dew  could  be  formed,  to  water  and  ferti¬ 
lize  the  difierent  regions  of  the  earth.  But  in 
consequence  of  this  wonderful  property,  the  ocean 
becomes  an  inexhaustible  cistern  to  our  world. 
From  its  expansive  surface  are  exhaled  those  va¬ 
pors  which  su|>ply  the  rivers  and  nourish  tire 
vegetable  productions  of  every  laud.  “The  air 
and  the  sun,’’  says  an  elegant  writer,  “constitute 
the  mighty  engine  which  works  without  inter- 
inissioii  to  raise  the  liquid  treasure;  while  the 
clouds  serve  as  so  many  aqueducts  to  convey 
them  along  the  atmosphere,  and  disiributc  them 
at  seasonable  periods,  and  in  regular  proportions, 
through  al!  the  regions  of  tiie  globe.” 

Notwithstanding  the  properties  now  stated,  »/i0- 
fiora  teas  still  requisrie,  to  insure  all  the  advantages 
we  nrw  derive  from  the  liquid  element.  Had  the 
whole  mass  of  waters  been  in  a  .stagnant  state,  a 
thousand  inconveniences  and  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences  would  have  inevitably  ensued.  But  the 
All-wise  Creator  has  impressed  upon  its  various 
piasses  a  circulating  motion,  which  preserves  its 
purit}'  and  wi.lely  extends  its  beneficial  influence. 
The  rills  pour  their  liquid  stores  into  the  rivers; 
the  river.s  roll  their  watery  treasures  into  the 
ocean;  the  w'aters  of  tlie  ocean,  by  a  libratory 
motion,  roll  backward  and  forward  every  twelve 
hours,  and  by  means  of  cni'rentsand  the  force  of 
winds,  arc  kept  in  constant  agitation.  By  the 
solar  heal,  a  portion  of  these  watf-rs  is  canifl 
up  into  the  atmosphere,  and,  in  the  form  of  clouds, 
is  conveyed  by  the  winds  over  various  regions; 
until  at  lust  it  descends  in  rain  and  dew,  to  supplj^ 
the  springs  “  wliich  run  among  tlie  liills.”  So 
tliat  there  is  a  constant  motion  and  circulation  of 
the  watery  element,  that  it  may  serve  as  an  agent 
for  carrying  forward  the  various  processes  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  for  ministering  to  the  wants  of  man  aiid 
beast. 

In  fine,  were  tlie  waters  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
stagnation,  tlie  filth  of  populous  cities  would  be 
accumulated  to  a  most  unwliolesome  degree;  the 
air  would  be  filled  with  putrid  exhalations,  and 
the  vegetable  tribes  would  languish  and  die. 
Were  they  deprived  of  the  property  of  being  eva¬ 
porated  (ill  which  state  they  occupy  a  space  1600 
times  greater  than  in  their  liquid  state),  rain  and 
dew  could  never  bo  produced,  and  the  earth  would 
be  turned  into  “  a  dry  and  parched  wilderness;” 
neither  grass  nor  corn  could  be  sufficiently  dried 
to  lay  up  for  use;  our  clothes,  when  washed,  could 
never  ie  dried;  and  a  variety  of  common  opera¬ 
tions  which  now  conduce  to  our  convenience  and 
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comfort,  could  never  be  carried  on.  But  the  in¬ 
finite  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  foreseeing  all  tlie 
effects  which  can  possibly  arise  from  these  prin¬ 
ciples  of  nature,  has  effectually  provided  against 
such  diso.sters,  by  arranging  all  tilings  in  number, 
weight,  and  measure,  to  subserve  the  beneficial 
ends  for  wliicli  they  were  ordained.  “  He  cau.«cth 
tile  vapors  to  ascend  from  the  ends  of  tlie  eartli;” 
“  lie  scudetli  tlie  springs  into  tlie  valleys,  A'hioli 
run  among  the  liills.  Tliey  give  drink  to  every 
beast  of  tlie  field;  tlie  wild  asses  quencli  their 
tliirst.  By  them  tlie  fowls  of  heaven  have  their 
liabitation,  wliicli  sing  among  tiie  brandies.  Ho 
watereth  the  hills  from  his  chambers:  tlie  earth  is 
satisfied  with  tlie  fruit  of  ills  works.’ 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  atmosphere,  hr  tlie  con¬ 
stitution  of  wliich  the  wisdom  of  God  is  no  less 
conspicuous  than  iu  the  other  departments  of 
nature. 

Tiie  atmosphere  is  one  of  tiie  most  essential  ap¬ 
pendages  of  tlie  globe  we  inhabit,  and  exhibits  a 
most  striking  scene  of  Divine  skill  and  omiiipo- 
tenco.  The  term  atmosphere  is  applied  to  tha 
wliole  mass  of  fluids,  consisting  of  air,  vapors, 
electric  fluid,  and  other  matters,  which  surround 
tlie  earth  to  a  certain  hight.  I'liis  muss  of  fluid 
matter  gravitates  to  the  earth,  revolves  with  it  in  its 
diurnal  rotation,  and  is  carried  along  with  it  in  its 
course  round  the  sun  every  year.  It  lias  been 
coni|niled  to  extend  about  45  miles  above  the 
eartlrs  surface,  and  it  presses  on  the  earth  with 
a  force  proportioned  to  its  hight  and  density. 
Fi-orn  experiments  made  by  tlie  barometer,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  it  presses  with  a  weiglit  of 
about  15  pounds  on  every  square  inch  of  the 
earth’s  surface;  and,  therefore,  its  pressure  on  the 
iiody  of  a  middle-sized  man  is  equal  to  about 
32,000  pounds,  or  14  tons  avoirdupois,  a  pressure 
which  would  be  insupportable,  and  even  fatal, 
were  it  not  equal  in  every  part,  and  counterba¬ 
lanced  by  the  spring  of  tlie  air  witliin  us.  The 
jircssure  of  the  whole  atmosphere  upon  the  earth 
is  computed  to  be  equivalent  to  tliat  of  a  globe  of 
lead  GO  miles  in  diameter,  or  about  5,000,000,000,- 
000,000  tons;  that  is,  the  wliole  mass  of  air  wliich 
suiTounds  the  globe  compresses  the  earth  with  a 
force  or  power  equal  to  that  of  Jive  thousand  mil¬ 
lions  of  ■millions  of  tons.* *  This  amazing  pressura 
is,  liowever,  essentially  necessary  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  tiie  present  constitution  of  our  globe,  and 
of  the  animated  beings  whioli  dwell  on  its  sur¬ 
face.  It  prevents  tlie  Ircal  of  the  sun  from  con¬ 
verting  water,  and  all  other  fluids  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  into  vapor;  and  proserves  the  vessels 
of  all  organized  beings  iu  duo  tone  and  vigor. 
"Were  tlie  atmospherical  pressure  entirely  re¬ 
moved,  the  elastic  fluids  contained  iu  the  finer 
ru’s.sels  of  men  and  other  animals,  would  inevita¬ 
bly  burst  them,  and  life  would  bocomo  extinct;! 

*  Pee  Appemli.x,  Note  II. 

i'The  necessity  of  the  atmosplierical  pressure,  for  the 
comfort  an<l  preservation  of  animal  life,  ini?Iil  he  iiiu.siratpil 
liy  the  eifects  experienced  liy  tliose  who  inu'e  aseendeil  to 
the  .summits  of  very  liivli  mountains,  or  who  li:i\e  been  car- 
I  ried  to  a  ereat  hight  above  tlie  surface  ot  tlie  earlli  in  hal- 
'  loons.  Acosta,  iu  his  relation  of  a  journoy  among  the 

*  mountains  of  I’orn,  states  that  “he  ami  his  companions 
j  were  surprised  with  sucli  extreme  pangs  of  straining  anti 
vomiting,  not  without  casting  up  td  blood  too,  and  wiiJi  so 
'  violent  a.  distemyier,  that  tliey  would  undoubtedly  liave  died 
had  they  reiiiainetl  two  or  three  hours  longer  in  that  elevateu 
;  situation.”  fount  Zainlieccari  ami  his  compttnions,  who 
!  ascended  in  a  holloon  on  the  7th  ot  Novemlier,  ]/8.i,to  a 
great  ludglit,  found  their  hands  and  feet  .so  swelled,  that  it 
!  was  nece.ssary  for  a  surgeon  to  make  incisions  in  the  skin. 

:  In  both  the  oases  now  stated,  the  persons  ascended  to  so 
i  great  a  height  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  not 
I  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  pressure  of  the  fluids  of  the 
1  body. 
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and  most  of  the  substances  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  particularly  liquids,  would  be  dissipated 
into  vapor. 

The  atmosphere  is  now  ascertained  to  be  a  com¬ 
pound  substance,  formed  of  two  very  different  in- 
giedients,  termed  oxygen  gas  and  nitrogen  gas. 
Of  100  measures  of  atmospheric  air,  21  are  oxy¬ 
gen,  and  79  nitrogen.  The  one,  namely,  oxygen, 
is  tlie  principle  of  combustion  and  the  vehicle  of 
heat,  and  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  support 
of  animal  life,  and  is  the  most  powerful  and  ener¬ 
getic  agent  in  nature;  the  other  is  altogether  in¬ 
capable  of  supporting  either  flame  or  animal  life. 
Were  we  to  breathe  oxygen  air,  wuthout  any 
mixture  or  alloy,  our  animal  spirits  would  be 
raised,  and  the  fluids  in  our  bodies  would  circu¬ 
late  with  greater  rapidity;  but  we  would  soon 
infallibly  perish  by  the  rapid  and  unnatural  accu¬ 
mulation  of  heat  in  the  animal  frame.  If  the 
nitrogen  were  e.xtracted  from  the  air,  and  the 
whole  atmosphere  contained  nothing  but  oxygen 
or  vital  air,  combustion  would  not  proceed  in  that 
gradual  manner  which  it  now  does,  but  with  the 
most  dreadful  and  irresistible  rapidity:  not  only 
wood  and  coals,  and  other  substances  now  used 
for  fuel,  but  even  stones,  iron,  and  other  metallic 
substances,  would  blaze  with  a  rapiaity  which 
would  carry  destruction  through  the  whole  ex¬ 
panse.  of  nature.  If  even  the  proportions  of  the 
two  airs  were  materially  altered,  a  variety  of  per¬ 
nicious  effects  would  instantly  be  produced.  If 
the  oxygen  were  less  in  quantitj'  than  it  now  is, 
fire  would  lose  its  strength,  candles  would  not 
diffuse  a  sufficient  light,  and  animals  would  per¬ 
form  their  vital  functions  with  the  utmost  diffi¬ 
culty  and  pain.  On  the  other  hand,  were  the 
nitrogen  diminished  and  the  oxygen  increased,  the 
air  taken  in  by  respiration  would  be  more  stimu¬ 
lant,  and  the  circulation  of  the  animal  fluids 
would  become  accelerated;  but  the  tone  of  the 
vessels  thus  stimulated  to  increased  action,  would 
be  destroyed  by  too  great  an  excitement,  and  the 
body  would  inevitably  waste  and  decay.  Again, 
were  the  oxygen  completely  extracted  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  nothing  but  nitrogen  to  remain, 
fire  and  flame  would  be  extinguished,  and  in¬ 
stant  destruction  would  be  carried  throughout 
all  the  departments  of  vegetable  and  animated 
nature.  For  a  lighted  taper  will  not  burn  for 
a  single  moment  in  nitrogen  gas,  and  if  an 
animal  be  plunged  into  it,  it  is  instantly  suf¬ 
focated. 

Again,  not  only  the  extraction  of  any  one  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the 
alteration  of  their  respective  proportions,  hut  even 
the  slightest  increase  or  diminution  of  their  spe¬ 
cific  gravity,  would  be  attended  with  the  most  dis¬ 
astrous  effects.  The  nitrogen  is  found  to  be  a 
little  lighter  than  common  air,  which  enables  it 
to  rise  toward  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  In  breathing,  the  air  which  is  evolved 
from  the  lungs,  at  every  expiration,  consists 
chiefly  of  nitrogen,  which  is  entirely  unfit  to  be 
breathed  again,  and  therefore  rises  above  our 
heads  before  the  next  inspiration.  Now,  had 
nitrogen,  instead  of  being  a  little  lighter,  been  a 
slight  degree  heavier  than  common  air,  or  of  the 
same  specific  gravitj',  it  would  have  accumulated 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  particularly  in 
our  apartments,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  diseases,  pestilence,  and  death,  in  rapid 
succession.  But  being  a  little  lighter  than  the 
surrounding  air,  it  flies  upward,  and  we  never 
breathe  it  again,  until  it  enters  into  new  and  salu¬ 
tary  combinations.  Such  is  the  benevolent  skill 
which  the  Author  of  Nature  has  displayed,  for 


promoting  the  comfort  and  preservation  “  of 
everything  that  lives.”  * 

Further,  were  the  air  colored,  or  were  its  parti¬ 
cles  much  larger  than  they  are,  we  could  nevei 
obtain  a  distinct  view  of  any  other  object.  The 
exhalations  which  rise  from  the  earth,  being  ren¬ 
dered  visible,  would  disfigure  the  rich  landscape 
of  the  universe,  and  render  life  disagreeable.  Bui 
the  Almighty  by  rendering  the  air  invisible,  has 
enabled  us  not  only  to  take  a  delightful  and  dis¬ 
tinct  survey  of  the  objects  that  surround  us,  but 
has  vailed  from  our  view  the  gross  humors  inces¬ 
santly  perspired  from  animal  bodies,  the  filth 
exhaled  from  kitchens,  streets,  and  sewers,  and 
every  other  object  that  would  e.xcite  disgust. 
Again,  were  the  diff'erent  portions  of  the  atmosphere 
completely  stationary,  and  not  susceptible  of  agita¬ 
tion,  all  nature  would  soon  be  thrown  into  confu¬ 
sion.  The  vapors  which  are  exhaled  from  the  sea 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  would  be  suspended,  and 
remain  forever  fixed  over  those  places  from 
whence  they  arose.  For  want  of  this  agitation 
of  the  air,  which  now  scatters  and  disperses  the 
clouds  over  every  region,  the  sun  would  con¬ 
stantly  scorch  some  districts,  and  be  forever  hid 
from  others;  the  balance  of  nature  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed;  navigation,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  carriec 
on  by  the  agency  of  winds,  would  be  useless,  and 
we  could  no  longer  enjoy  the  productions  of  dif. 
ferent  climates.  In  fine,  were  the  atmosphere 
capable  of  being  frozen,  or  converted  into  a  solid 
mass,  as  all  other  fluids  are  (and  we  know  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  subject  to  congela¬ 
tion  but  the  will  of  the  Creator),  the  lives  of 
every  animal  in  the  air,  the  waters,  and  the  earth, 
would,  in  a  few  moments,  be  completely  extin¬ 
guished.  But  the  admirable  adjustment  of  every 
circumstance,  in  relation  to  this  useful  element, 
produces  all  the  beneficial  effects  which  we  now 
experience,  and  strikingly  demonstrates,  that  the 
Intelligent  Contriver  of  all  things  is  “wonderful 
in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  working.” 

From  the  instances  now  stated,  we  may  plainly 
perceive,  that  if  the  Almighty  had  not  a  particu¬ 
lar  regard  to  the  happiness  of  his  intelligent  off¬ 
spring,  and  to  the  comfort  of  every  animated 
existence,  or,  if  he  wished  to  inflict  summary 
punishment  on  a  wicked  world,  he  could  easily 
effect,  by  a  very  slight  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
human  race,  and  the  entire  conflagration  of  tha 
great  globe  they  inhabit, — throughout  all  its  ele¬ 
mentary  regions.  He  has  only  to  extract  one  of 
its  constituent  parts, — the  nitrogen  from  the  oxy¬ 
gen  gas, — and  the  grand  catastrophe  is  at  once 
accomplished.  Witii  what  a  striking  propriety 
and  emphasis,  then,  do  the  inspired  writers  de¬ 
clare,  that  “in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being;”  and  that  “  in  His  hand  is  the  soul 


*  The  necessity  of  atmospherical  air  for  the  support  of  life 
was  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  men 
who  died  in  the  Black- hole  of  Calcutta.  On  the  20th  of 
June,  1750,  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  146  men  were 
forced,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  into  a  dungeon  only  18 
feet  square.  They  had  been  hut  a  few  minutes  confine'd  ir, 
this  infernal  prison,  before  every  one  fell  into  a  perspiration 
so  profuse,  that  no  idea  can  be  formed  of  it.  This  Irrought 
on  a  raging  thirst,  the  most  difficult  respiration,  and  an  out¬ 
rageous  delirium.  Such  was  the  horror  of  their  situation, 
that  every  insult  that  could  be  devised  against  the  guard 
without,  and  all  the  opprobrious  names  that  the  Viceroy  and 
his  officers  conld  be  loaded  with,  were  repeated,  to  provoke 
the  guard  to  fire  upon  them,  and  terminate  their  sulferings. 
Before  eleven  o’clock  the  same  evening,  one-third  of  the 
men  were  dead:  and  before  six  next  morning,  only  23  came 
out  alive,  but  most  of  them  in  a  high  putrid  fever.  All  these 
dreadful  effects  were  occasioned  by  the  want  of  atmospherio 
air,  and  by  their  breathing  a  superabundant  quantity  of  Lb* 
nitrogen  emitted  from  their  lungs. 
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of  overy  living  thing,  and  the  breath  of  all  man¬ 
kind.” 

A  great  variety  of  other  admirable  properties  is 
ossessed  by  the  atmosphere,  of  which  I  shall 
riefly  notice  only  the  following: — It  is  the  vehi¬ 
cle  of  smells,  by  which  we  become  acquainted 
with  the  qualities  of  the  food  which  is  set  before 
us,  aud  learn  to  avoid  those  places  which  are 
damp,  unwholesome,  and  dangerous.  It  is  the 
medium  of  sounds,  by  means  of  which  knowledge 
is  conveyed  to  our  minds.  Its  undulations,  like 
so  many  couriers,  run  forever  backward  and  for¬ 
ward,  to  convey  our  thoughts  to  others,  aud  theirs 
to  us;  and  to  bring  news  of  transactions  which 
frequently  occur  at  a  considerable  distance.  A 
few  strokes  on  a  large  bell,  through  the  ministra¬ 
tion  of  the  air,  will  convey  signals  of  distress,  or 
of  joy,  in  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  to  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  a  city  containing  a  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  So  that  the  air  may  be  considered  as 
tile  conveyer  of  the  thoughts  of  mankind,  which 
are  the  cement  of  society.  It  transmits  to  our 
ears  all  the  harmonies  of  music,  and  expresses 
every  passion  of  the  soul;  it  swells  the  notes  of 
the  nightingale,  and  distributes  alike  to  every  ear 
the  pleasures  which  arise  from  the  harmonious 
sounds  of  a  concert.  It  produces  the  blue  color 
of  the  sky,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  morning  and 
evening  twilight,  by  its  property  of  bending  the 
rays  of  light,  aud  reflecting  them  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  It  forms  an  essential  requisite  for  carrying 
on  all  the  processes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  serves  for  the  production  of  clouds,  rain,  and 
dew,  which  nourish  and  fertilize  the  earth.  In 
short,  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the 
advantages  we  derive  from  this  noble  appendage 
to  our  world.  Were  the  earth  divested  of  its 
atmosphere,  or  were  only  two  or  three  of  its  pro¬ 
perties  changed  or  destroyed,  it  would  be  left 
altogether  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  sentient 
beings.  Were  it  divested  of  its  undulating  quali¬ 
ty,  we  should  be  deprived  of  all  the  advantages 
of  speech  and  conversation — of  all  the  melody  of 
the  feathered  songsters,  and  of  ail  the  pleasures  of 
music:  and,  like  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  could 
have  no  power  of  communicating  our  thoughts 
but  by  visible  signs.  Were  it  deprived  of  its  re¬ 
flective  powers,  the  sun  would  appear  in  one  part 
of  the  sky  in  dazzling  brightness,  while  all  around 
would  appear  as  dark  as  midnight,  aud  the  stars 
would  be  visible  at  noon-day.  Were  it  deprived 
of  its  refractive  powers,  instead  of  the  gradual 
approach  of  the  day  and  the  night,  which  we  now 
experience — at  sunrise,  we  should  be  transported 
all  at  once  from  midnight  darkness  to  the  splendor 
of  noon-day:  and,  at  sunset,  should  make  as  sud¬ 
den  a  transition  from  the  splendors  of  day  to  all 
the  horrors  of  midnight,  which  would  bewilder 
the  traveler  in  his  journey,  and  strike  the  creation 
with  amazement.  In  fine,  were  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere  completely  extracted,  destruction 
would  seize  on  all  the  tribes  of  the  living  world 
throughout  every  region  of  earth,  air,  and  sea. 

Omitting,  at  present,  the  consideration  of  an 
indefinite  variety  of  other  particulars,  which  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  on  this  subject,  I  shall  just  notice 
one  circumstance  more,  which  has  a  relation  both 
to  the  waters  and  to  the  atmosphere.  It  is  a  well 
known  law  of  nature,  that  all  bodies  are  expanded 
by  heat,  and  contracted  by  cold.  There  is  only 
one  exception  to  this  law  which  exists  in  the 
economy  of  our  globe,  and  that  is,  the  expansion 
of  water  in  the  act  of  freezing.  While  the  parts 
of  every  other  body  are  reduced  in  bulk,  and  their 
specific  gravity  increased  by  the  application  of 
cold,  water,  on  the  contrary,  when  congealed 
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into  ice,  is  increased  in  bulk,  and  becomes  of  a 
less  specific  gravity  than  the  surrounding  water 
and,  therefore,  swims  upon  its  surface.  Now 
had  the  case  been  otherwise;  had  water,  when 
deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  heat,  followed  the 
general  law  of  nature,  and,  like  all  other  bodies, 
become  specifically  heavier  than  it  was  before,  the 
present  constitution  of  nature  would  have  been  ma¬ 
terially  deranged,  and  many  of  our  present  com¬ 
forts  and  even  our  very  existence,  would  have 
been  endangered.  At  whatever  time  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  atmosphere  became  reduced  to  32°  of 
the  common  thermometer,  or  to  what  is  called 
the  freezing  point,  the  water  on  the  surface  of 
our  rivers  and  lakes  would  have  been  converted 
into  a  layer  of  ice;  this  layer  would  have  sunk  to 
the  bottom  as  it  froze;  another  layer  of  ice  would 
have  been  immediately  produced,  which  would 
also  have  sunk  to  the  former  layer,  and  so  on  in 
succession,  until  in  the  course  of  time  all  our 
rivers  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom,  and  every 
other  portion  of  water  capable  of  being  frozen, 
would  have  been  converted  into  solid  masses  of 
ice,  which  all  the  heat  of  summer  could  never 
have  melted.  We  should  have  been  deprived  of 
most  of  the  advantages  we  now  derive  from  the 
liquid  element,  and  in  a  short  time,  the  face  of 
nature  would  have  been  transformed  into  a  frozen 
chaos.  But  in  the  existing  constitution  of  things, 
all  such  dismal  effects  are  prevented,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  Creator  having  subjected  the  waters 
to  a  law  contrary  tJ  that  of  other  fluids,  by  means 
of  which  the  frozen  water  swims  upon  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  preserves  the  cold  from  penetrating  to 
any  great  depth  in  the  subjacent  fluid;  and  when 
the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  is  increased,  it  is 
ex])osed  to  its  genial  influence,  and  is  quickly 
changed  into  its  former  liquid  state.  How  ad¬ 
mirably,  then,  does  this  exception  to  the  general 
law  of  nature  display  the  infinite  intelligence  of 
the  Great  Contriver  of  all  things,  and  his  provi¬ 
dential  care  for  the  comfort  of  his  creatures,  when 
he  arranged  and  established  the  economy  of  nature. 

VARIETY  OF  NATURE. 

As  a  striking  evidence  of  Divine  Intelligence; 
we  may  next  consider  the  immense  variety  which 
the  Creator  has  introduced  into  every  department  o 
the  material  world. 

In  every  region  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  an 
endless  multiplicity  of  objects,  all  differing  from 
one  another  in  shape,  color,  and  motion,  jireaent 
themselves  to  the  view  of  the  beholder.  Moun¬ 
tains  covered  with  forests,  hills  clothed  with 
verdure,  spacious  plains  adorned  with  vineyards, 
orchards,  and  waving  grain;  naked  rocks,  abrupt 
precipices,  extended  vales,  deep  dells,  meandering 
rivers,  roaring  cataracts,  brooks  and  rills,  lakes 
and  gulfs,  bays  and  promontories,  seas  and  oceans, 
caverns  and  grottoes — meet  the  eye  of  the  student 
of  Nature,  in  every  country,  with  a  variety  vvliich 
is  at  once  beautiful  and  majestic.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  variety  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which 
pervades  all  climates,  and  almost  every  portion  of 
the  dry  land,  and  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  The 
immense  collections  of  Natural  History  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Paris  show,  that 
botanists  are  already  acquainted  with  nearly  fifty- 
six  thousand  different  species  of  plants.*  And 
)"et,  it  is  probable,  that  these  form  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  what  actually  exists,  and  tha* 
several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  species  remain 
to  be  explored  by  the  industry  of  future  ages:  foi 


*  Edinburgh  riiilosophical  Journal,  July,  1822,  p.  48. 
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'ly  far  the  greater  part  of  the  vegetable  world  still 
remains  to  be  surveyed  by  the  scieiitifie  botanist. 
Of  the  numerous  tribes  of  vegetable  nature  which 
flourish  in  the  interior  of  Africa  and  America, 
ill  the  immense  islands  of  New  Holland,  New 
Ouiuea,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Java,  Ceylon,  Mada¬ 
gascar,  and  Japan:  in  the  vast  regions  of  Tartary, 
'Tliibet,  Siberia,  and  the  Birman  empire,  in  the 
Philippines,  the  Moluccas,  the  Ladronos,  the  Ca¬ 
rol  inas,  the  Marquesas,  the  Society,  the  Geor¬ 
gian,  and  in  thousands  of  otlier  islands  which  are 
scattered  over  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans — 
little  or  nothing  is  known  by  the  Naturalists  of 
Europe;  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  which  admits  of  no 
dispute  that  every  country  hitherto  explored  pro¬ 
duces  a  variety  of  species  of  plants  peculiar  to 
itself;  and  those  districts  in  Europe  which  have 
been  frequently  surveyed,  present  to  every  suc¬ 
ceeding  explorer  a  new  field  of  investigation,  and 
reward  his  industry  with  new  discoveries  of  the 
beauties  and  varieties  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
It  has  been  conjectured  by  some  Naturalists,  on 
the  ground  of  a  multitude  of  observations,  that 
“  there  is  not  a  square  league  of  earth,  but  what 
presents  some  one  plant  peculiar  to  itself,  or,  at 
least,  which  thrives  tlicre  better,  or  appears  more 
beuiUiiui,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.” 
This  would  make  the  number  of  species  of  vege¬ 
tables  to  amount  to  as  many  millions  as  there  are 
of  square  leagues  on  the  surface  of  the  earth — 
that  is,  to  more  than  twenty-one  millions. 

Now  every  one  of  these  species  of  plants  differs 
from  another,  in  its  size,  structure,  form,  flowers, 
leaves,  fruits,  mode  of  propagation,  color,  medici¬ 
nal  virtues,  nutritious  qualities,  internal  vessels, 
and  tlie  odors  it  exhales.  They  are  of  all  sizes, 
from  the  microscopic  mushroom,  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  to  the  sturdy  oak  and  the  cedar  of  Le¬ 
banon,  and  from  the  slender  willow  to  the  Banian 
tree,  under  whose  sliade  7000  persons  may  find 
ample  room  to  repose.  A  thousand  different 
shades  of  color  distinguish  the  diflereiit  species. 
Every  one  wears  its  peculiar  livery,  and  is  di.s- 
tingiiished  by  its  own  native  lines;  and  man)'  of 
their  inherent  beauties  can  be  distiagnished  only 
by  the  help  of  the  microscope.  Some  groAV  up- 
right,  others  creep  along  in  a  si'i'peiiluie  form. 
Some  flourish  for  ages,  others  wither  and  decay 
in  a  few  months;  some  spring'  up  in  moist,  othor.s 
in  dry  soils;  sorui,  turn  toward  the  sun,  others 
shrink  and  contract  when  we  approach  to  touch 
them.  Not  only  are  the  different  species  of  plants 
and  flowers  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their 
different  forms,  but  even  the  different  individuals 
of  the  same  species.  In  a  bed  of  tulips  or  carna¬ 
tions,  for  example,  there  is  scarcely  a  flower  in 
which  some  difference  may  not  be  observed  in  its 
structure,  size,  or  assemblage  of  colors;  nor  can 
any  two  flowers  be  found  in  which  the  shape  and 
shades  are  exactly  similar.  Of  all  the  hundred 
thousand  millions  of  plants,  trees,  herbs,  and 
flowers,  with  which  our  globe  is  variegated,  there 
me  not,  perhaps,  two  individuals  precisely  alike, 
in  every  point  of  view  in  which  they  may  be 
contemplated;  yea,  there  is  not,  perh.aps,  a  single 
leaf  in  tlie  forest,  when  minutely  examined,  that 
will  not  be  found  to  differ,  in  certain  asjiects, 
from  its  fellows.  Such  is  the  wonderful  and 
mfinite  diversity  with  which  the  Creator  has 
adorned  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

His  wisdom  is  also  evidently  displ:iyed  in  this 
vast  profusion  of  vegetable  nature — in  adapting 
each  plant  to  the  soil  and  situation  in  which  it  is 
destined  to  flourish — in  furnishing  it  with  those 
vessels^  by  which  it  absorbs  the  air  and  moisture 
on  which  it  feeds — and  in  adapting  it  to  the  na¬ 


ture  and  necessities  of  animated  beings.  As  tho 
earth  teems  with  animated  existence,  and  as  It  0 
dili'erent  tribes  of  animals  depend  chiefly  on  the 
productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  for  tljeir 
subsistence,  so  tliere  is  an  abundance  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  plants  adapted  to  the  peculiar  constitu¬ 
tion  of  every  individual  species.  This  circum¬ 
stance  demonstrates,  that  there,  is  a  precoufrived 
relation  and  fitness  between  the  internal  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  animal,  and  the  nature  of  the  plunis 
which  aftbrd  it  nourishment;  and  sliows  us  that 
tho  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms  are  the 
workmansliip  of  one  and  the  same  Almighty  Be¬ 
ing,  and  that,  in  his  arrangements  with  regard  to 
tlie  one,  he  had  in  view  the  necessities  of  the  otiier. 

When  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  tribes  of 
animated  nature,  we  behold  a  scene  no  less  varie¬ 
gated  and  astonishing.  Above  fifty  thousand  spe¬ 
cies  of  animals  have  been  detected  and  described 
by  Naturalists,  beside  several  thousands  of  spe¬ 
cies  which  the  naked  eye  cannot  discern,  and 
which  people  the  invisible  regions  of  the  waters 
and  the  air.  And  as  the  greater  part  of  the  globe 
has  never  yet  been  thoroughly  explored,  several 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  species  unknown 
to  the  scientific  world,  may  exist  in  the  deptlis  of 
the  ocean,  and  in  the  unexplored  regions  of  the 
land.  All  these  species  differ  from  one  another 
in  color,  size,  and  shape;  in  the  internal  structure 
of  their  bodies,  in  the  number  of  their  sensitive 
organs,  limbs,  feet,  joints,  claws,  wings,  and  fins; 
in  their  dispositions,  faculties,  movements,  and 
modes  of  subsistence.  They  are  of  ail  sizes,  from 
the  mite  and  the  gnat  up  to  the  elepliant  and  the 
whale,  and  from  the  mite  downward  to  those  in¬ 
visible  animalcules,  a  hundred  thousand  of  which 
would  not  equal  a  grain  of  sand.  Some  fly 
tlirough  the  atmosphere,  some  glide  through  tho 
waters,  others  traverse  the  solid  land.  Some 
walk  on  two,  some  on  four,  some  on  twenty,  and 
some  on  a  hundred  feet.  Some  have  eyes  furnish¬ 
ed  with  two,  some  with  eight,  some  with  a  hun¬ 
dred,  and  some  with  eight  thousand  distinct  trtxn- 
sparent  globes,  for  the  purposes  of  vision.* 

Our  astonishment  at  the  variety  which  appears 
in  the  animal  kingdom  is  still  farther  increased, 
when  we  consider  not  only  the  diversities  which 


’  The  e;ws  of  beetles,  silk-worms,  flies,  and  several  other 
kinds  of  insects,  are  among  the  most  enrions  and  wonderful 
|)i'odiU’tion.s  of  tlie  God  of  nature.  On  the  head  of  a  llv  are 
two  large  protuberances,  one  on  each  side;  these  constitute 
its  organs  of  vision.  The  whole  surface  of  tiiese  protube- 
ranees  is  covered  with  a  multitude  of  small  lieniispheres, 
placed  with  the  utmost  regularity  in  rows,  crossing  each 
other  in  a  kind  of  lattice-work.  These  little  liemisplieres 
hiiye  each  of  tliem  a  minute  trans]iarent  convex  lens  in  the 
middle,  each  of  which  has  a  distinct  branch  of  the  optic 
nerve  ministering  to  it;  so  that  the  different  lenses  may  be 
considered  as  so  many  distinct  eyes.  Mr.  Leeuwenhoek 
counted  62"6  in  the  two  eyes  of  a  silk-worm,  wlien  in  its 
jiu  state;  3180  in  each  eye  of  a  beetle;  and  8000  in  the  two 
eyes  of  the  common  fiy.  Mr.  Hooke  reckoned  Id, 000  in  the 
eyes  of  a  dr07ie  Jly;  and,  in  one  of  the  eyes  of  a  draf'Oiifiy, 
tliere  have  been  reckoned  13,500  of  these  lenses,  and  conse 
fluently,  in  both  eyes  27,000,  every  one  of  which  is  capable 
of  forming  a  distinct  image  of  any  object,  in  the  same  man 
nor  as  a  common  convex  glass;  so  that  there  are  twenty 
seven  thousand  images  formed  on  the  retina  of  this  littU 
animal.  Mr.  Leeuwenhoek  having  prepared  the  eye  of  ) 
fly  for  that  pn  pose,  placed  it  a  little  farther  from  his  micro, 
scope  than  wh  -n  he  would  examine  an  object,  so  as  to  leavi 
a  proper  focal  distance  between  it  and  the  lens  of  his  mi- 
croscopo;  and  then  looked  through  both,  in  the  manner  of  » 
telescope,  at  tlie  steeple  of  a  church,  which  was  299  feet 
higli,  and  750  feet  distant,  and  could  plainly  see,  throu-k 
every  little  lens,  the  whole  steeple  inverted,  tliough  not  largoi 
than  the  point  of  a  fine  needle;  and  then  directing  it  to  a 
neighboring  house,  saw  through  many  of  these  little  hemi- 
spliercs,  not  only  the  front  of  the  house,  but  also  the  doorj 
and  windows,  and  could  discern  distinctly  wliether  tho  win¬ 
dows  were  open  or  shut — such  an  exquisite  piece  of  Divine 
mechanism  transcends  all  human  comprehension. 
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are  apparent  in  their  external  aspect,  but  also  in 
tlieir  internal  structure  and  organization.  When 
we  reflect  on  the  thousands  of  movements,  ad¬ 
justments,  adaptations,  and  compensations,  which 
are.  requisite  in  order  to  the  construction  of  an 
animal  system,  for  enabling  it  to  perform  its  in¬ 
tended  functions; — when  vve  consider,  that  every 
species  of  animals,  has  a  system  of  organization 
peculiej  to  itself,  consisting  of  bones,  joints,  blood- 
ves.se’.s.,  and  muscular  motions,  differing  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  respects  from  those  of  any  other  spo- 
rie.“,  and  exactly  adapted  to  its  various  necessities 
»ir,d  modes  of  existence; — and  when  vve  consider 
•till  further,  the  incomprehensibly  delicate  con¬ 
nivances,  and  exquisite,  borings,  polishings,  clasp- 
ings,  and  adaptations,  vvdiich  enter  into  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  an  animated  being  ten  thousand 
times  less  than  a  mite;  and  that  the  diffei'ent  spe¬ 
cies  of  these  animals  are  likewise  all  differently 
organized  from  one  another, — we  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  reverence  and  astonishment  at  the 
Intelligence  of  that  Incomprehensible  Being  who 
arranged  the  organs  of  all  the  tribes  of  animated 
nature,  “  who  breathed  into  them  the  breath  of 
life,”  and  who  ooutinnally  upholds  them  in  all 
their  movements! 

Could  we  descend  into  the  subterraneous  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  globe,  and  penetrate  into  those  un¬ 
known  recesses  which  lie  toward  its  center,  vve 
should  doubtless  behold  a  variegated  scene  of 
wonders,  e.v'en  iu  those  dark  and  impenetrable  re¬ 
gions.  But  all  the  labor  and  industry  of  man 
hav'e  not  hitherto  enabled  him  to  penetrate  far¬ 
ther  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  than  tlie  six- 
thousandth  part  of  its  diameter,  or,  about  a  mile 
and  a  quarter;  so  that  we  must  remain  forever 
ignorant  of  the  immense  caverns  and  masses  of 
matter  that  may  exist,  and  of  the  processes  that 
may  be  going  on,  about  its  central  regions.  In 
those  regions,  however,  near  the  surface,  which 
lie  within  the  sphere  of  human  inspection,  we 
perceive  a  variety  analogous  to  that  which  is  dis¬ 
played  in  the  other  departments  of  nature.  Here 
we  find  substances  of  various  kinds  formed  into 
strata,  or  layers  of  different  depths — earths,  sand, 
grav'el,  marl,  clay,  sandstone,  freestone,  marble, 
limestone,  coals,  peat,  and  similar  materials.  In 
these  stratra  are  found  metals  and  minerals  of 
vmrious  descriptions — salt,  nitrate,  of  potash,  am¬ 
monia,  sulphur,  bitumen,  platina,  gold,  silver, 
mercury,  iron,  lead,  tin,  copper,  zinc,  nickel, 
manganese,  cobalt,  antimony,  the  dianiond,  ru¬ 
bies,  sapphires,  ja.spers,  emeralds,  and  a  countless 
variety  of  other  substances,  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  mankind.  Some  of  these  substances  are  so 
essentially  requisite  for  the  comfort  of  man,  tliat 
without  them  he  would  soon  degenerate  into  tlie 
savage  state,  and  be  deprived  of  all  those  arts 
wliich  extend  his  knowHedge,  and  wdiich  cheer 
and  embellish  the  abodes  of  civilized  life. 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  upward  to  the  regions  of 
the  atmospiiere,  we  may  also  behold  a  spectacle 
of  variegated  magnificence.  Sometimes  the  sky 
is  covered  with  sable  clouds,  or  obscured  witli 
mists;  at  other  times  it  is  tinged  with  a  variety  of 
hues,  by  tlie  rays  of  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun. 
Sometime.s  it  presents  a  pure  azure,  at  other  times 
it  i.?  diversified  with  strata  of  dappled  clouds.  At 
one  time  we  behold  the  rainbow  rearing  its  ma¬ 
jestic  arch,  adorned  with  all  the  colors  of  light; 
at  another,  the  Aurora  Borealis  illuminating  tiie 
sky  with  its  fantastic  coruscations.  At  one  lime 
W'e  behold  the  fiery  meteor  sweeping  through  the 
air,  diffusing  a  sparkling  and  brilliant  light;  at 
another,  we  perceive  the  forked  lightning  darting 
from  tile  clouds,  and  hear  the  thunders  rolling 
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through  the  sky.  Sometimes  the  vault  of  heaven 
appears  like  a  boundless,  desert,  particularly  about 
the  time  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  iu  a 
clear  sky;  and  at  other  times  adorned  with  an  in¬ 
numerable  host  of  stars,  the  blazing  comet,  (lie 
planets  in  their  courses,  and  with  the  moon 
“  walking  iu  brightness.”  In  short,  whether  wo 
direct  our  view  to  the  vegetable  or  the  animal 
tribes — to  the  atmo.sphere,  the  ocean,  the  moun¬ 
tains,  the  plains,  or  the  subterranean  recesses  of 
the  globe,  we  behold  a  scene  of  beauty,  order,  and 
variety,  which  a,stonishes  and  enraptures  the  con¬ 
templative  mind,  and  conslmins  us  to  join  in  the 
devout  exclamations  of  the  Psalmist,  “Hoiv  mani¬ 
fold  are  thy  vwrks,  0  Lord!  In  wisdom  hast  thou 
made  them  all:  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches;  so 
is  the.  great  and  wide  sea,  wherein  are  things  creep¬ 
ing  imiumeralde,  both  small  and  great  beasts.” 

This  countless  variety  of  objects  which  appears 
throughout  every  department  of  our  sublunary 
system,  not  only  displays  the  depths  of  Divine 
Wisdom,  hut  also  presents  ns  with  a  faint  idea  of 
the  infnity  of  the  Creator,  and  of  the  immense 
multiplicity  of  ideas  and  conceptions  which  must 
have  existed  in  the  Eternal  Mind,  when  the  fabric 
of  our  globe,  and  its  numerous  tribes  of  inhabit¬ 
ants,  were  arranged  and  brouglit  into  existence. 
And  if  evei'y  other  world  which  floats  in  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  space,  be  diversified  with  a  similar 
variety  of  existences,  altogetlier  different  from 
ours  (as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the  va¬ 
riety  we  already  perceive,  and  from  the  boundless 
plans  and  conceptions  of  the  Creator),  the  human 
mind  is  lost  and  confounded,  wlien  it  attempts  to 
form  an  idea  of  those  endlessly  diversified  plans, 
conce|)tions,  and  views,  which  must  have  existed 
during  an  eternity  past  in  theDiviueMind.  When 
we  would  attempt  to  enter  into  the  conception  of 
so  vast  and  varied  operations,  we  feel  our  own  lit¬ 
tleness,  and  tlie  narrow  limits  of  our  feeble  pow- 
e.rs,  and  can  onl}'  exclaim,  rvitli  the  apostle  Paul, 
“  0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  God!  how  unsearclmhle  are  hia 
counsels,  and  his  ways  (of  creation  and  provi¬ 
dence)  past  finding  out!” 

This  characteristic  of  variety,  vrhicli  is  stamped 
on  all  the  works  of  Omnipotence,  is  doubtless  in¬ 
tended  to  gratify  the  principle  of  curiosity,  and 
the  love  of  novelt5',  wliich  are  implanted  in  the 
human  breast;  and  thus  to  excite  rational  beings 
to  the  studj'  and  investigation  of  the  works  of  the 
Creator;  that  therein  they  may  behold  the  glory 
of  the  Divine,  character,  and  be  stimulated  to  (he 
exercise  of  love,  admiration,  and  reverence.  For, 
as  the,  records  of  Revelation,  and  the,  dispensations 
of  Providence,  display  to  us  the  various  aspects  of 
the  moral  character  of  Deity,  so  the  diversified 
phenomena,  and  the  multiplicity  of  objects  and 
operations  which  the  scenery  of  nature  e.xhibits, 
present  to  us  a  specimen  of  tlie  ideas,  as  it  were, 
of  the  Eternal  Mind,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be 
adumbrated  liy  material  objects,  and  exhibited  to 
mortals,  through  the  medium  of  coiqioreal  organs. 

To  convoy  an  adequate  conception  of  the  nuni- 
her  of  these  idea.s,  as  exhibited  on  the  globe  on 
which  we  live,  would  baffle  the  arithmetician’s 
skill,  and  set  his  numbers  at  defiance.  Wo  may, 
however,  assist  our  conceptions  a  little  b}'  con¬ 
fining  our  attention  to  one  department  of  nature; 
for  example,  the  Animal  Kingdom.  The  number 
of  the  different  species  of  animals,  taking  into 
account  those  which  are  hitherto  undiscovered, 
and  those  which  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  300,000.  In  a 
human  body  there  are  reckoned  about  446  inuscles, 
in  each  of  which,  uccording  to  anatomists,  there 
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are  at  least  ten  several  intentions  or  due  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  be  observed — its  proper  figure,  its  just 
magnitude,  the  riglit  disposition  of  its  several 
ends,  upper  and  lower,  the  position  of  the  whole, 
the  insertion  of  its  proper  nerves,  veins,  arteries, 
etc.,  so  that,  in  the  muscular  system  alone,  there 
are  44G0  several  ends  or  aims  to  be  attended  to. — 
The  bones  are  reckoned  to  be  in  number  about 
245,  and  the  distinct  scopes  or  intentions  of  each 
of  these  are  above  40;  in  all,  about  9800:  so  that 
the  system  of  bones  and  muscles  alone,  without 
taking  any  other  parts  into  consideration,  amounts 
to  above  14,000  different  intentions  or  adaptations. 
If  now  we  suppose,  that  all  the  species  of  animals 
above  stated  are  differently  constructed,  and,  taken 
one  with  another,  contain,  at  an  average,  a  system 
of  bones  and  muscles  as  numerous  as  in  the  hu¬ 
man  body — the  number  of  species  must  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  the  number  of  different  aims  and 
adaptations,  and  the  product  will  amount  to 
4,200,000,000.  If  we  were  next  to  attend  to  the 
many  thousands  of  blood  res.sels  in  an  animal 
body,  and  the  numerous  ligaments,  membranes, 
humors,  and  fluids  of  various  descriptions,  the 
skin  with  its  millions  of  pores,  and  every  other 
part  of  an  organical  system,  with  the  aims  and 
intentions  of  each,  we  should  have  another  sum 
of  many  hundreds  of  millions  to  be  multiplied  by 
the  former  product,  in  order  to  express  the  diver¬ 
sified  ideas  which  enter  into  the  construction  of 
the  animal  world.  And  if  we  still  further  consider 
that,  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  individuals 
belonging  to  each  species,  no  two  individuals  ex¬ 
actly  resemble  each  other — that  all  the  myriads  of 
vegetables  with  which  the  earth  is  covered  are 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  some  one  cha¬ 
racteristic  or  another,  and  that  every  grain  of 
sand  contained  in  the  mountains,  and  in  the  bed 
of  the  ocean,  as  shown  by  the  microscope,  dis¬ 
covers  a  different  form  and  configuration  from  an¬ 
other — we  are  here  presented  with  an  image  of 
the  hifinity  of  the  conceptions  of  Him  in  whose 
incomprehensible  mind  they  all  existed,  during 
countless  ages,  before  the  universe  was  formed. 

To  overlook  this  amazing  scene  of  Divine  in¬ 
telligence,  or  to  consider  it  as  beneath  our  notice, 
as  some  have  done — if  it  be  not  the  characteristic 
of  impiety,  is,  at  least,  the  mark  of  a  weak  and 
undiscriniinating  mind.  That  man  who  disregards 
the  visible  displays  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  or  who 
neglects  to  investigate  them  when  opportunity 
offers,  acts  as  if  he  considered  himself  alread}^ 
possessed  of  a  sufficient  portion  of  intelligence, 
and  stood  in  no  need  of  such  sensible  assistance 
to  direct  his  conceptions  of  the  Creator.  Pride, 
and  false  conceptions  of  the  nature  and  design  of 
true  religion,  frequently  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
ell  that  indifference  and  neglect  with  which  the 
visible  works  of  God  are  treated  by  tho.se  who 
make  pretensions  to  a  high  degree  of  spiritual 
nttaiuments.  The  truly  pious  man  will  trace, 
with  wonder  and  delight,  the  footsteps  of  his  Fa¬ 
ther  and  his  God,  wherever  they  appear  in  the 
variegated  scene  of  creation  around  him,  and  will 
be  filled  with  sorrow  and  contrition  of  heart,  that, 
amidst  his  excursions  and  solitary  walks,  he  has 
so  often  disregarded  “the  works  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  operation  of  his  hands.” 

Jn  fine,  the  variety  which  appears  on  the  face 
of  nature  not  only  enlarges  our  conceptions  of 
Infinite  Wisdom,  but  is  also  the  foundation  of  all 
our  discriminations  and  judgments  as  rational 
beings,  and  is  of  the  most  essential  utility  in  the 
nffiiirs  of  human  society.  Such  is  the  variety  of 
which  the  features  of  the  human  countenance  are 
susceptible,  that  it  is  probable,  that  no  two  indi¬ 


viduals,  of  all  the  millions  of  the  race  of  Adaaa 
that  have  existed  since  the  beginning  of  time, 
would  be  found  to  resemble  each  other.  Wo 
know  no  two  human  beings  presently  existing, 
however  similar  to  each  other,  but  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  either  by  their  stature,  their  forms,  or  the 
features  of  their  faces;  and  on  the  ground  of  this 
dissimilarity,  the  various  wheels  of  the  machine 
of  society  move  onward,  without  clashing  or  con¬ 
fusion.  Had  it  been  otherwise — bad  the  faces  of 
men,  and  their  organs  of  speech,  been  cast  exactly 
in  the  same  mold,  as  would  have  been  the  case 
had  the  world  been  framed  according  to  the  Epi¬ 
curean  system,  by  blind  chance  directing  a  con* 
course  of  atoms,  it  might  have  been  as  difficult  to 
distinguish  one  human  countenance  from  another, 
as  to  distinguish  the  eggs  laid  by  the  same  hen,  or 
the  drops  of  water  which  trickle  from  the  same  ori¬ 
fice;  and  consequently,  society  would  have  been 
thrown  into  a  state  of  universal  anarchy  and  con¬ 
fusion.  Friends  would  not  have  been  distinguished 
from  enemies,  villains  from  the  good  and  honest, 
fathers  from  sons,  the  culprit  from  the  innocent 
person,  nor  the  branches  of  the  same  family  from 
one  another.  And  what  a  scene  of  perpetual  con¬ 
fusion  and  disturbance  would  thus  have  been  cre¬ 
ated.  Frauds,  thefts,  robberies,  murders,  assassi¬ 
nations,  forgeries,  and  injustice  of  all  kinds,  might 
have  been  daily  committed  without  the  least  pos¬ 
sibility  of  detection.  Nay,  were  even  the  variety 
of  tones  in  the  human  voice,  peculiar  to  each  per¬ 
son,  to  cease,  and  the  handicriting  of  all  men  to 
become  perfectly  uniform,  a  multitude  of  distress¬ 
ing  deceptions  and  perplexities  would  be  produced 
in  the  domestic,  civil,  and  commercial  transactions 
of  mankind.  But  the  All-wise  and  Beneficent 
Creator  has  prevented  all  such  evils  and  inconve¬ 
niences  by  the  character  of  variety  which  he  has 
impressed  on  the  human  species,  and  on  all  his 
works.  By  the  peculiar  features  of  his  counte¬ 
nance,  every  man  may  be  distinguished  in  the 
light;  by  the  tones  of  his  voice  he  may  be  recog- 
nizeil  in  the  dark,  or  when  ho  is  separated  from 
his  fellows  by  an  impenetrable  partition;  and  his 
handwriting  can  attest  his  existence  and  individ¬ 
uality,  when  continents  and  oceans  interpose  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  relations,  and  be  a  witness  of 
his  sentiments  and  purposes  to  future  generations. 


Thus  I  have  taken  a  very  cursory  view  of  some 
evidences  of  Divine  Wisdom,  which  appear  in  the 
general  constitution  of  the  earth,  the  waters,  and 
the  atmosphere,  axid  in  the  characteristic  of  variety, 
which  is  impressed  on  ail  the  objects  of  the  visible 
creation.  When  these,  and  other  admirable  ar¬ 
rangements  in  our  sublunary  system,  are  seriously 
contemplated,  every  rational  and  pious  mind  will 
be  disposed  to  exclaim  with  the  Psalmist — “  There 
is  none  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  neither  are  there 
any  works  like  unto  thy  works.” — ^^“Thou  art 
great,  and  dost  wondrous  things:  thou  art  God 
alone.” — “O  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for 
his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonderful  works  toward 
the  children  of  men!” 

When  we  consider  not  only  the  vtility,  but  the 
beavty  and  grandeur  of  the  wise  arrangements  of 
nature,  what  reason  have  we  to  admire  and  adcre 
the  goodness  of  the  great  Author  of  our  existence? 
Were  all  the  diversities  of  shape  and  color,  of 
mountains  and  vales,  of  rivers  and  lakes,  of  light 
and  shade,  which  now  embellish  the  various  land¬ 
scapes  of  the  world,  to  disappear,  and  were  ono 
unvaried  scene  perpetually  to  present  itself  to  fho 
eye,  how  dull,  and  weaidsome,  and  uniuterestiuj 
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Would  the  aspect  of  the  universe  appear  to  an  in¬ 
telligent  mind !  Although  the  variegated  beauties 
which  adorn  the  surface  of  our  globe,  and  the 
vault  of  heaven,  are  not  essential  to  our  existence 
as  sensitive  beings,  yet  were  they  completely 
withdrawn,  and  nothing  presented  to  the  eye  but 
a  boundless  expanse  of  barren  sands,  the  mind 
would  recoil  upon  itself,  its  activity  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  its  powers  would  be  confined,  as  it  were, 
to  a  prison,  and  it  would  roam  in  vain  amidst  the 
surrounding  waste  in  search  of  enjoyment.  Even 
the  luxuries  of  a  palace,  were  it  possible  to  pro¬ 
cure  them  amidst  such  a  scene  of  desolation, 
would  become  stale  and  insipid,  and  would  leave 
the  rational  soul  almost  destitute  of  ideas  and  of 
mental  energy,  to  the  tiresome  round  of  a  cheer¬ 
less  existence.  But,  in  the  actual  state  of  the 
world  we  live  in,  there  is  no  landscape  in  nature, 
from  the  icebergs  of  Greenland  to  the  verdant 
scenes  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  in  which  objects,  either 
of  sublimity  or  of  beauty,  in  boundless  variety, 
are  not  presented  to  the  view,  in  order  to  stimulate 
the  mind  to  activity,  to  gratify  its  desire  of  nov¬ 
elty,  and  to  elevate  its  conceptions  of  the  Benefi¬ 
cent  Creator. 

And  if  the  present  constitution  of  our  world 
displays  so  evident  marks  of  beauty  and  benevo¬ 
lent  design,  now  that  it  is  inhabited  by  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  depraved  intelligences,  and  its  physical 
aspect  deformed,  in  consequence  of  “  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  man,”  what  transporting  beauties  and 
sublimities  must  it  have  presented,  when  it  ap¬ 
peared  fresh  from  the  hand  of  its  Almighty  Ma¬ 
ker,  and  when  all  things  were  pronounced  by  him 
to  be  very  goodi  After  a  deluge  of  waters  has 
swept  away  many  of  its  primeval  beauties,  and 
has  broken  and  deranged  even  its  subterraneous 
strata,  tliis  terrestrial  world  still  presents  to  the 
eye  a  striking  scene  of  beauty,  order,  and  benefi¬ 
cence.  But  we  have  the  strongest  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that,  before  sin  had  disfigured  the  aspect  of 
this  lower  world,  all  was  “beauty  to  the  eye,  and 
music  to  the  ear” — that  “  immortality  breathed 
in  the  winds,  flowed  in  the  rivers,”  and  exhaled 
from  every  plant  and  flower.  No  storms  disturbed 
the  tranquillity  of  nature,  nor  created  the  least 
alarm  in  the  breasts  of  its  holy  inhabitants.  No 
earthquakes  shook  the  ground,  nor  rent  the  loun- 
dations  of  nature.  No  volcanoes  vomited  their 
rivers  of  lava,  nor  overwhelmed  the  plains  with 
deluges  of  fire.  No  barren  deserts  of  heath  and 
sand  disfigured  the  rich  landscape  of  the  world — 
no  tempests  nor  hurricanes  tossed  the  ocean,  nor 
scorching  heats  nor  piercing  colds,  nor  pestilence 
nor  disease,  annoyed  the  human  frame.  In  the 
paradisaical  state  of  the  world,  we  may  reason¬ 
ably  suppose,  that  all  the  elements  of  nature  con¬ 
tributed  directly  to  the  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
of  man,  and  of  the  other  tribes  of  animated  na¬ 
ture;  and  that  they  were  not  subjected  as  they 
flow  are,  to  the  operation  of  those  natural  agents 
which  so  frequently  spread  destruction  and  ruin 
among  the  abodes  of  men.  To  suppose  the  con¬ 
trary  to  have  happened  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  state  of  pure  and  happy  intelligences,  and  with 
the  benignity  of  the  Creator;  and  would  imply, 
that  God  was  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  re¬ 
move  such  physical  evils.  But  we  cannot  sup¬ 
pose  it  beyond  the  limits  of  Infinite  Wisdom  and 
Omnipotence,  to  create  and  arrange  a  world  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  those  evils  and  inconveniences 
which  now  flow  from  the  operation  of  certain 
physical  agents,  without,  at  the  same  time,  sup¬ 
posing  that  his  power  and  intelligence  are  con¬ 
fined  within  certain  bounds,  beyond  which  they 
cannot  pass.  And,  therefore,  if,  in  the  existing 
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constitution  of  tilings,  the  harmony  of  nature  is 
occasionally  disturbed,  and  its  beauty  defaced,  by 
earthquakes,  storms,  and  tempests — we  must  re¬ 
member,  that  the  iiiliabitaiits  of  the  earth  are  now 
a  depraved  race  of  mortals,  no  longer  adorned 
with  primeval  purity  and  innocence;  and  that  the 
physical  economy  of  our  globe  has  undergone  a 
certain  derangement,  corresponding  to  the  moral 
state  of  its  present  occupants. — But  since  this 
earth,  even  in  its  present  state  of  degradation  and 
derangement,  presents  to  the  view  of  every  be¬ 
holder  so  many  objects  of  beauty  and  magnifi¬ 
cence,  and  so  numerous  traces  of  Divine  Benefi¬ 
cence — we  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  scenes 
of  Divine  Wisdom  and  Goodness,  far  more  glori¬ 
ous  and  transporting,  must  be  displayed  in  those 
worlds  where  moral  evil  has  never  shed  its  malign 
influence,  and  where  the  inhabitants — superior  to 
disease  and  death — bask  forever  in  the  regions  of 
immortality.  And  therefore,  however  admirable 
the  displays  of  Divine  Wisdom  may  appear  in  the 
siiblunarj'  scene  around  us,  they  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  inferior  to  those  which  are  exhibited  in 
many  other  provinces  of  Jehovah’s  empire,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  blended  with  those  physical  de¬ 
rangements  which  indicate  his  displeasure  against 
the  sins  of  men. 


Were  we  now  to  direct  our  attention  to  the 
mechanism  of  animated  beings;  and  to  consider 
the  numberless  contrivances  and  adaptations  in 
their  orgaiiical  structure  and  functions,  a  thousand 
instances  of  exquisite  wisdom  and  design,  still 
more  striking  and  admirable,  would  crowd  upon 
our  view.  For,  although  the  general  fabric  of  the 
world,  and  the  immense  variety  of  objects  it  con¬ 
tains,  are  evident  proofs  of  a  Wise  and  Intelligent 
Contriver,  yet  it  is  chiefly  in  the  minute  and  deli¬ 
cate  contrivances  of  orgauical  structures,  their 
adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  life,  motion,  and 
enjoyment,  and  their  relation  and  correspondence 
to  the  surrounding  elements,  tliat  the  consummate 
skill  of  the  Great  Arcliitect  of  nature  is  most 
strikingly  perceived.  But  as  it  forms  no  part  of 
my  present  plan  to  enter  on  so  extensive  a  field 
of  illustration,  on  which  volumes  might  be  writ¬ 
ten,  I  shall  content  myself  with  merely  stating 
an  example  or  two.  My  first  example  shall  ba 
taken  from 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  HUMAN  EYE. 

The  eye  is  one  of  the  nicest  pieces  of  mechan¬ 
ism  which  the  human  understanding  can  contom 
plate;  but  as  it  requires  a  knowledge  of  its  ana¬ 
tomical  structure,  and  of  the  principles  of  optics, 
to  enable  us  to  appreciate  its  admirable  functions, 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  general  descrip¬ 
tions  and  remarks. 

Tlie  eye  is  nearly  of  a  globular  form.  It  con¬ 
sists  cliiefly  of  three  coats  and  three  humors  The 
first  or  outer  coat  is  termed  sclerotica;  it  is  every¬ 
where  white  and  opaque,  and  is  joined,  at  its  ante¬ 
rior  edge,  to  another  wliich  has  more  convexity 
than  any  other  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and, 
being  exceedingly  transparent,  is  called  the  c07’?7CQi. 
These  two  parts  are  perfectly  different  in  their 
structure,  and  are  supposed,  by  some  anatomists, 
to  be  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  tlie  glass  of  a 
watcli  is  from  (he  case  into  whioli  it  is  affixed. — 
Next  within  tliis  coat  is  tliat  called  the  choroidcs, 
on  account  of  its  being  furnished  with  a  great 
number  of  vessels.  It  serves,  as  it  were,  for  a 
lining  to  the  other,  and  is  joined  with  that  part 
of  the  eye  termed  the  ins.  The  iris  is  an  opaque 
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membrane  like  the  choroides,  but  of  different 
colors  in  different  eyes,  as  gray,  black,  or  hazel. 
It  is  composed  of  two  sets  of  muscular  fibers,  the 
one  of  a  circular  form,  which  contracts  the  hole 
in  the  middle,  called  the  pupU,  when  the  light  is 
too  strong  for  the  eye;  and  the  other  of  radial 
fibers,  tending  everywhere  from  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  iris  toward  the  middle  of  the  pupil; 
which  fibers,  by  their  contractions,  dilate  and 
enlarge  the  pupil,  when  the  light  is  weak,  in  order 
to  let  ill  more  of  its  rays. — The  third  coat  is  called 
the  retina,  upon  which  are  painted  the  images  of 
all  visible  objects,  by  the  rays  of  light  whicli  flow 
from  them.  It  spreads  like  network  ail  over  the 
inside  of  the  choroides,  and  is  nothing  more  than 
a  fine  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve;  by  which 
nerve  the  impressions  of  visible  objects  are  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  brain. 

The  inside  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  within  these 
tunics  or  coats,  is  filled  with  three  humors  called 
the  aqueous,  the  crystalline,  and  the  vitreous. 
The  aqueous  humor  lies  at  the  forepart  of  the 
ey'e,  and  occupies  all  the  space  between  the  crys¬ 
talline  and  the  prominent  cornea.  It  has  the 
same  specific  gravity  and  refractive  power  as 
water,  and  seems  chiefly  of  use  to  prevent  the 
crystalline  from  being  easily  bruised  by  rubbing, 
or  by  a  blow  —  and  perhaps  it  serves  for  the 
crystalline  humor  to  move  forward  in  while  we 
view  near  objects  ;  and  backward,  for  remoter 
objects;  without  which,  or  some  other  mechanism 
effecting  the  same  purpose,  we  could  not,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  of  optics,  perceive  objects  dis¬ 
tinctly  when  placed  at  different  distances. — Be¬ 
hind  the  aqueous  lies  the  crystalline  humor,  which 
is  shaped  like  a  double  convex  glass,  and  is  a  little 
more  convex  on  the  back  than  on  the  forepart. 
This  humor  is  transparent  like  crystal,  is  nearly 
of  the  consistence  of  hard  jelly,  and  converges 
the  rays  which  pass  through  it  from  visible 
objects,  to  its  focus  at  the  bottom  or  back  part  of 
the  eye. — The  vitreous  humor  lies  behind  the 
crystalline,  and  fills  up  the  greater  part  of  the  orb 
of  the  eye,  giving  it  a  globular  shape.  It  is  nearly 
of  the  consistence  of  the  white  of  an  egg,  and 
very  transparent;  its  forepart  is  concave,  for  the 
crystalline  humor  to  lodge  in,  and  its  back  part 
being  convex,  the  retina  is  spread  over  it.  It 
serves  as  a  medium  to  keep  the  crystalline  humor 
and  the  retina  at  a  due  distance.  From  wliat  has 
been  now  stated,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  images  of 
external  objects  are  depicted  on  the  retina,  in  an 
inverted  position,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
images  formed  by  a  common  convex  lens;  but 
how  the  mind,  iu  this  case,  perceives  objects  erect, 
is  a  question,  about  which  the  learned  have  been 
divide>l  in  thoir  opijiious.* 

The  ball  of  the  eye,  as  now  described,  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  a  bony  cavity,  called  its  orbit,  composed 
by  the  junction  of  seven  different  bones,  hollowed 
out  at  their  edges.  This  cavity  is,  in  all  the  va¬ 
cant  spaces,  filled  with  a  loose  fat,  which  servos 
as  a  proper  medium  for  the  eye  to  rest  in,  and  as 
a  socket  in  which  it  may  move.  It  is  sheltered 
by  the  eyebrows,  which  are  provided  with  hair, 
to  prevent  the  descending  sweat  of  the  forehead 
from  running  down  into  it.  As  a  still  further 
protection  to  this  delicate  organ,  it  is  furnished 
with  the  eyelid,  which,  like  a  curtain,  is  drawn 
over  it  with  inconceivable  swiftness,  for  its  secu¬ 
rity  on  the  approach  of  danger.  It  also  servos  to 

*  An  idea  of  the  relative  positions  of  tlie  coats  and  humors 
described  above,  may  be  obtained  by  a  simple  inspection  of 
the  Frontispiece,  Fig.  6. — Fip.  5  represents  a  front  view  of 
the  liunian  eye,  as  it  appears  in  its  natural  state,  and  exhi. 
bits  the  relative  positions  of  the  Cornea,  Iris,  and  Pupil, 


wipe  from  it  superfluous  moisture,  and  to  cover  it 
during  sleep.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  orbit  it  ia 
furnished  with  a  glanti,  to  supply'  it  with  water 
sufficient  to  wash  off  dust,  and  to  keep  its  outer 
surface  moist,  without  whioli  the  cornea  would 
be  less  transparent,  and  the  rays  of  light  would 
be  di.sturbed  in  their  passage;  and  the  supeidiuoua 
water  is  conveyed  to  the  nose  through  a  perfora¬ 
tion  iu  the  bone. 

For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  eye  to  move  in 
its  socket,  six  niuscles  are  provided.  These  are 
admirably  contrived  to  move  it  in  every  direction, 
upward  or  downward,  to  the  riglit  or  to  the  left, 
or  in  whatever  direction  the  occasion  may  require; 
and  thus  we  are  spared  the  trouble  of  turning  our 
heads  continually  toward  the  objects  we  wish  to 
inspect.  If  we  want  to  look  upward,  one  of  these 
muscles  lifts  up  the  orb  of  the  eye;  if  we  would 
cast  our  eyes  to  the  ground,  another  muscle  pulls 
them  down.  A 'third  muscle  moves  the  globa 
outward  toward  the  temples,  and  a  fourth  draws 
it  toward  the  nose.  A  fifth,  which  slides  within 
a  cartilaginous  ring,  like  a  cord  over  a  pulley,  and 
is  fastened  to  the  globe  of  the  eye  iu  two  points, 
makes  it  roll  about  at  pleasure  A  sixth  lies 
under  the  eye,  and  is  designed  to  temper  and 
restrain  within  proper  bounds  the  action  of  the 
rest,  to  keep  it  steadily  fixed  on  the  object  it  be- 
liolds,  and  to  prevent  those  frightful  contortion* 
which  otherwise  might  take  place.*  By  these^ 
and  a  multitude  of  other  mechanical  contrivances^ 
all  acting  in  harmonious  combination,  the  ey'e,  an 
a  natural  telescope  and  microscope,  is  made  t« 
advance,  to  recede,  to  move  to  the  right,  and  t» 
the  left,  and  in  every  other  direction;  and  to  view 
near  and  distant  objects  with  equal  distinctnessj 
so  tliat  a  single  eye,  by  the  variety  of  positions  it 
may  assume,  performs  the  office  of  a  tbousand.f 

The  utility  of  these  several  movements,  and  th« 
pain  and  inconvenience  which  would  be  suffered 
were  any  of  them  wanting,  can  scarcely  b* 
conceived  by  any  one  whose  eyes  have  always 
remained  in  a  sound  state.  We  are  so  much 
accustomed  to  the  regular  exercise  of  our  visual 
organs,  that  we  seldom  reflect  on  the  numerous 
dclicato  springs  which  must  be  set  in  action, 
before  the  functions  of  vision  can  with  ease  be 
performed.  But  were  any  one  of  the  muscular 
organs,  now  desci-ibed,  to  fail  in  its  functions,  wo 
should  soon  experience  so  many  inconveniences, 
as  would  throw  a  gloom  on  all  the  other  comforts 
of  life;  and  convince  us  how  miicii  we  are  in¬ 
debted,  every  moment,  to  the  provident  care  and 
goodness  of  our  beneficent  Creator,  for  thousands 
of  enjoyments  which  we  seldom  think  of,  and  for 
which  \ve  are  never  sufficiently  grateful.  ‘‘With 
much  compassion,  as  well  as  astonishment,  at  the 
goodness  of  our  loving  Creator,”  says  Dr.  Nieu- 
wentyt,  “  have  I  considered  the  sad  state  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  gentleman,  who,  as  to  the  rest,  was  in  pmtty 
good  health,  but  only  wanted  the  use  ci  those 
two  little  muscles  that  serve  to  lift  up  the  eyelid, 
and  so  had  almost  lost  the  use  of  his  si/;/it — being 
foiced,  as  long  as  this  defect  lusted,  to  shove 
up  his  eyelids  every  moment  witii  his  own 
hands.”  I 

How  admirable,  then,  is  the  formation  of  th« 
eye,  and  how  grateful  ought  we  to  feel  at  the 


A  more  particular  description  of  the  mat  ok?  ofthn  eye 
illirstrated  by  two  engravings,  will  be  four  )  ia  the  trrrhrrV 
volume,  entitled,  ‘I'phe  Improvement  of  Sookty  by  tbj  Uif 
iusiQii  of  Knowledge,”  p.  72. 

t  Flies  and  other  inseots,  whose  eyes  in  immovable 
have  several  thousands  of  distinct  globes  i„  itth  eye.  bat 

DiOt0y  •^4* 

t  Nieuwoctyt’s  Religious  Philosopher,  vo- ,  i,  p,  232. 
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sonsideration,  that  we-  are  permitied  to  enjoy  all  i 
ihe  transporting  pleasures  of  vision,  without  tho  | 
least  perplexity  or  effort  on  our  part!  If  the  loss  j 
of  action  in  a  single  miisole  produces  so  many  j 
listressing  sensations  and  efforts,  what  would  be 
Lite  consequence  if  all  the  muscles  of  the  eye  ^ 
wore  wanting  or  deranged  ?  And  is  it  man 
that  governs  these  nice  and  intricate  movements, 
— 01  is  it  the  eye  itself,  as  a  self-directing  ma¬ 
chine,  that  thus  turns  round,  seasonably  and  sig¬ 
nificantly,  toward  every  visible  object  ?  Man 
knows  neither  the  whole  structure  of  the  organs 
of  vision,  nor  the  functions  they  ought  to  per¬ 
form.  The  eye  is  only  an  unconscious  machine 
in  the  hands  of  a  Superior  Intelligence,  as  a 
watch  or  a  steam-engine  is  in  the  hands  of  a  me¬ 
chanic.  It  is  God  alone  who  constantly  performs 
its  movements,  according  to  certain  laws,  which 
he  has  submitted  to  our  inclinations  and  desires; 
“for  in  hull  we  live  and  move.”  We  are  desirous 
to  see  certain  objects  around  us:  this  is  all  the 
share  we  have  in  the  operations  of  our  eyes;  and 
without  perplexing  our  understanding,  without 
the  least  care  or  management  in  regard  to  any  of 
the  functions,  we  can,  in  a  few  moments,  take 
a  survey  of  the  beauties  and  sublimities  of  an 
extensive  landscape,  and  of  the  glories  of  the 
vault  of  heaven.  Thus  the  Divine  Being  ope¬ 
rates,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  a  thousand  different 
ways,  in  the  various  senses  and  contrivances 
which  belong  to  our  animal  system ;  and  yet 
thoughtless  and  ungrateful  man  often  inquires,  in 
the  language  of  doubt  and  hesitation,  “  Where  is 
God  my  Maker?” — He  is  in  us  and  around  us, 
directing  every  movement  in  our  animal  frame  to 
act  in  harmony  with  the  surrounding  elements, 
and  to  minister  to  our  enjoyment;  and  it  is  only 
when  his  exquisite  operations  are  deranged  by 
external  violence,  or  by  vicious  or  imprudent 
habits,  that  we  feoi  inconvenience  or  pain. 

Such  are  only  a  few  general  outlines  of  the 
structure  of  the  oye;  for  no  notice  has  been  taken 
of  the  numerous  minute  veins,  arteries,  nerves, 
lymphatics,  glands,  and  many  other  particulars 
which  are  connected  with  this  organ.  But  all 
this  delicate  and  complicated  apparatus  in  the 
structure  of  the  eye  would  have  been  of  no  use 
whatever  for  the  purpose  of  vision,  had  not  a  dis¬ 
tinct  substance  been  created  to  act  upon  it,  exactly 
adapted  to  its  nature  and  functions.  In  order 
that  the  eye  might  serve  as  the  medium  of  our 
perceptions  of  visible  objects,  light  was  formed, 
and  made  to  travel  from  its  source  at  the  rate  of 
192,000  miles  in  a  second  of  time.  This  prodi¬ 
gious  velocity  of  light  is  doubtless  essential  to  the 
nature  of  vision;  since  it  actually  exists,  and  since 
we  find  that  it  radiates  with  the  same  swiftness 
from  the  most  distant  visible  star,  as  from  the  sun 
which  enlightens  our  system.  To  abate  the  force 
of  this  amazing  velocity,  its  particles  have  been 
formed  almost  infinitely  small — a  circumstance 
which  alone  prevents  this  delightful  visitant  from 
becoming  the  most  tremendous  and  destructive 
element  in  nature.  Dr.  Nieuwentyt  has  com¬ 
puted  that,  in  one  second  of  time,  there  flows 
418,660,009,000,090,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000*  particles  of  light  out  of  a  burning 
candle,  which  number  contains  at  least  6,3.97 ,- 
242,000,000  times  the  number  of  grains  of  sand 
in  the  whole  earth,  supposing  every  cubic  inch 
of  the  earth  to  contain  a  million  of  grains.  It 
has  been  justly  remarked  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  and 
other  authors,  that  “  if  the  particles  of  light  were 


•  Tlmt  is,  four  Iimidred  and  eighteen  septillions,  six  hun- 
ilred  and  sixty  soxtilUons. — See  Appendix,  Note  III. 


so  large,  that  a  million  of  them  wore  equal  in 
bulk  to  an  ordinary  grain  of  sand,  we  durst  no 
more  open  our  eyes  to  the  light,  than  suffer  sand 
to  be  shot  point-blank  against  them  from  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon.”  It  may  also  be  remarked, 
that  the  property  which  all  bodies  possess  of  re- 
Jlecting  light,  is  essential  to  the  purpose  of  vision, 
without  vrliich  the  splendid  and  variegated  scene 
of  nature  would  be  changed  into  a  dreadful 
gloom;  and  were  the  rays  of  liglit  of  one  uni¬ 
form  color,  and  not  compounded  of  various  hues, 
oue  object  could  not  be  distinguished  from  an¬ 
other,  and  the  beautiful  aspect  of  our  globe  would 
instantly'  disappear. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  eye  is  adapted  to  light,  and 
light  to  the  eye;  and  in  this  admirable  adaptation 
the  wisdom  of  tlie  Creator  is  strikingly  displayed. 
For  light  has  no  eflect  upon  the  ear,  or  upon  any 
other  organ  of  sensation,  so  as  to  produce  a  per¬ 
ception  of  visible  objects;  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  undulations  of  the  air  have  no  effect  upon  Che 
eye,  so  as  to  produce  the  sensation  of  sound.  The 
eye  did  not  produce  the  light,  nor  did  the  light 
form  the  ey'e;  they  are  perfectly  distinct  from 
each  other,  yet  so  nicely  adapted  in  every  partic¬ 
ular,  that  had  any  one  quality  or  circumstance 
been  wanting  in  either,  the  functions  of  vision 
could  not  have  been  performed  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  now  operate;  which  strikingly  de¬ 
monstrates,  that  one  and  the  same  Intelligent  Be¬ 
ing,  possessed  of  a  wisdom  beyond  our  compre¬ 
hension,  formed  the  curious  structure  of  the  eye, 
and  indued  the  rays  of  light  with  those  properties 
of  color,  motion,  and  minuteness,  which  are  cal¬ 
culated,  through  the  medium  of  this  organ,  to 
produce,  in  sentient  beings,  the  ideas  of  visible 
objects.  And,  surely,  he  never  intended  that 
such  exquisite  skill  and  contrivance  should  be  al¬ 
together  overlooked  by  rational  beings,  for  whose 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  all  this  benevolent  care  is 
exercised. 

MANNER  IN  WHICH  VISION  IS  PERFORMED. 

Let  US  now  attend  a  little  to  the  manner  in 
which  vision  is  performed,  by  the  medium  of 
light  acting  on  the  organs  of  sight.  If  we  take 
a  common  convex  glass — a  reading-glass,  for  ex¬ 
ample — and  hold  it  at  some  distance  from  a  candle 
or  a  window-sash,  placing  a  piece  of  white  paper 
behind  the  glass,  at  the  distance  of  its  focus,  the 
image  of  the  candle  or  sash  will  bo  painted  on  the 
paper,  in  an  inverted  position.  This  experiment 
may  be  performed  with  a  better  effect,  by  darken¬ 
ing  a  room,  and  placing  the  convex  glass  in  a  hole 
cut  out  of  the  window-shutter,  when  the  rays  of 
light, flowing  from  the  objects  without,  and  passing 
through  the  glass,  will  form  a  picture  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  opposite  the  window,  on  the  white  paper, 
adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  colors.  In  a 
manner  similar  to  this  are  the  images  of  external 
objects  depicted  on  the  back  part  of  the  inner 
coat  or  membrane  of  the  eye.  The  rays  of  light, 
proceeding  in  all  directions  from  surrounding  ob¬ 
jects,  and  falling  on  the  eye,  are  transmitted 
through  the  pupil;  and  being  refracted  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  humors  (particularly  by  the  crystalline  hu¬ 
mor,  which  acts  the  part  of  a  convex  lens),  they 
converge  to  a  focus  on  the  retina,  v/here  the  im- 
’  ages  of  visible  objects  are  painted  in  an  inverted 
'  position;  and,  by  means  of  the  optic  nerve,  these 
images  are  conveyed  to  the  mind, 
j  The  following  figure  will  perhaps  more  dis- 
tinctiv  illustrate  this  point.  'Let  a  b  c  x  y  repre- 
'  sent  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  a  b  c  an  object  at 
1  a  certain  distance  from  it.  Now,  it  is  well  known 
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that  every  point  of  a  visible  object  sends  otit  rays 
of  light  in  all  directioiisj  and  therefore}  a  certain 
portion  of  the  rays  which  flow  from  the  object 
ABC,  will  fall  upon  the  cornea  between  x  and  y. 


and  passing  through  the  aqueous  humor,  mn,  and 
the  crystalline  humor,  o  p,  and  the  vitreous  humor, 
D  E,  will  be  converted  to  a  focus  on  the  retina, 
and  paint  a  distinct  picture,  a  b  c,  of  the  object 
ABC,  in  an  inverted  position.  The  rays  from  the 
point  A  of  the  object,  after  being  refracted  by  the 
different  humors,  will  be  brought  to  a  point  at  a; 
those  from  b  will  be  converged  at  b;  and  those 
from  c  at  c;  and  of  course  the  intermediate  rays 
between  a  b  and  b  c  will  be  formed  between  a  b 
and  b  c,  and  the  object  will  become  visible  by 
means  of  its  image  or  representation  being  paint¬ 
ed  on  the  retina,  in  all  the  colors  and  propor¬ 
tions  which  belong  to  it.  If  we  take  a  bullock’s 
eye,  and  cut  off  the  three  coats  from  the  back 
part,  and  put  a  piece  of  thin  white  paper  over 
that  part,  and  hold  the  eye  toward  the  window,  or 
aujr  bright  object,  we  shall  see  the  image  of  the 
object  depicted  upon  the  paper,  and  in  an  inverted 
position,  as  stated  above. 

In  order  that  we  may  more  distinctly  perceive 
the  wonders  of  vision,  and  the  numerous  circum¬ 
stances  on  which  it  depends,  let  us  suppose  our¬ 
selves  placed  on  an  eminence,  which  commands  a 
view  of  a  variegated  and  extensive  landscape. — 
Let  us  suppose  ourselves  stationed  on  Arthur’s 
Seat,  or  on  the  top  of  Salisbury  Crags,  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Edinburgh.  Turning  our  face  to  the 
north-west,  the  city,  with  its  castles,  spires,  and 
stately  edifices,  presents  itself  to  our  view.  Be¬ 
yond  it,  on  the  north  and  west,  a  beautiful  coun¬ 
try,  adorned  with  villas,  plantations,  and  fertile 
fields,  stretches  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  until 
the  view  is  bounded  by  the  castle  of  Stirling,  at 
a  (fistance  of  more  than  thirty  miles.  On  the 
right  hand,  we  behold  the  port  of  Leith,  the  ship- 
ing  in  the  roads,  the  coast  of  Fife,  the  isles  of 
nchkeith  and  of  May,  and  the  frith  of  Forth 
gradually  losing  itself  in  the  German  ocean.  If 
we  suppose  the  length  of  this  landscape  to  be 
forty  miles,  and  its  breadth  twenty-five,  it  will, 
of  course,  comprehend  an  urea  of  a  thcusand 
square  miles. 

The  first  circumstance  which  strikes  the  mind, 
is  the  immense  multitude  of  rays  of  reflected  light 
which  flow  in  all  directions,  from  the  myriads  of 
objects  which  compose  the  surrounding  scene. — 
In  order  to  form  a  rude  idea  of  this  infinity  of  ra¬ 
diations  I  fix  my  attention  on  a  single  object.  I 
direct  my  eye  to  Nelson’s  monument,  on  the  Cal- 
ton  Hill.  From  the  parapet  at  the  top,  a  thousand 
different  points  send  forth  a  thousand  different 
cones  of  rays,  which,  entering  my  eye,  render 
the  different  parts  of  it  distinctly  visible,  beside 
myriads  of  rays  from  the  same  points,  which  flow 
in  every  other  direction  through  the  open  spaces 
of  the  atmosphere  which  surround  them.  How 
many  thousands  of  millions,  then,  of  different  ra¬ 
diations  must  be  issuing  forth  every  moment  from 
the  wliole  mass  of  the  morument!  And  if  one 
object  pours  forth  such  a  flood  of  rays,  how  im¬ 


mense  must  be  the  number  of  radiations  which 
are  issuing  from  all  the  objects  which  compose 
this  extensive  landscape!  Myriads  of  rays,  Irom 
myriads  of  objects,  must  be  crossing  each  other 
in  an  infinity  of  directions,  so  that  the  mind  is 
confounded  at  the  apparent  confusion  which  seems 
to  exist  in  this  immensity  of  radiations;  yet  eveiy 
ray  passes  forward  in  the  crowd,  in  the  most  per¬ 
fect  order,  and,  without  being  blended  or  confused 
with  any  other  ray,  produces  its  specific  effect  on 
every  eye  that  is  open  to  receive  it.  But  this  is 
not  all:  these  millions  of  rays,  which  flow  from 
the  minutest  points  of  the  surrounding  scene,  be¬ 
fore  they  can  produce  the  sensation  of  vision,  and 
form  a  picture  of  the  landscape  on  the  retina, 
must  be  compressed  into  a  space  little  more  than 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  before  they 
can  enter  the  pupil  of  the  eye;  yet  they  all 
pass  through  this  small  aperture  without  the  least 
confusion,  and  paint  the  images  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  objects  in  exactly  the  same  order  in  which 
these  objects  are  arranged.  —  Another  circum¬ 
stance  demands  attention.  The  rays  which  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  objects  before  me,  are  not  all  di¬ 
rected  to  the  spot  where  I  stand,  but  are  diffused 
throughout  every  point  of  the  surrounding  space, 
ready  to  produce  the  same  effect,  wherever  sen¬ 
tient  beings  are  present  to  receive  them.  Were 
the  whole  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  placed  on  the 
sloping  declivity  of  Arthur’s  Seat,  and  along  the 
top  of  Salisbury  Crags,  and  were  millions  of 
other  spectators  suspended  in  the  surrounding  at¬ 
mosphere,  similar  sensations  would  be  produced, 
and  a  scene  similar  to  that  which  I  now  behold 
would  be  depicted  in  every  eye.  Amidst  the  in¬ 
finity  of  cones  of  light,  crossing  each  other  in  an 
infinity  of  directions,  no  confusion  would  ensue, 
but  every  spectator,  whose  eyes  were  in  a  sound 
state,  would  obtain  a  correct  view  of  the  scene 
before  him;  and  hence  it  happens,  that,  whenever 
I  shift  my  position  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
left,  other  streams  of  light  enter  my  eye,  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  effect. 

Let  me  now  attend  to  another  circumstance,  no 
less  admirable  than  the  preceding,  and  that  is,  the 
distinct  impression  which  I  have  of  the  shape,  co¬ 
lor,  and  motion,  of  the  multiplicity  of  objects  I 
am  now  contemplating,  and  the  small  space  with¬ 
in  which  their  images  are  depicted  at  the  bottom 
of  my  eye.  Could  a  painter,  after  a  long  series 
of  ingenious  efiforts,  delineate  the  e.xtonsive  land¬ 
scape  now  before  me  on  a  piece  of  paper  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  size  of  a  silver  sixpence,  so  that  every 
object  might  be  as  distinctly  seen,  in  its  proper 
shape  and  color,  as  it  now  appears  when  I  sur¬ 
vey  the  scene  around  me,  he  would  be  incompa¬ 
rably  superior  to  all  the  masters  of  his  art  that 
ever  went  before  him.  This  effect,  which  far 
transcends  the  utmost  efforts  of  human  genius,  is 
accomplished  in  a  moment,  in  millions  of  in¬ 
stances,  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  “  '.h-  finger  of  God.”  All  the  objects 
I  am  now  surveying,  comprehending  an  extent  of 
a  thousand  square  miles,  are  accurately  delineated 
in  the  bottom  of  my  eye,  on  a  space  less  than  l.alf 
an  inch  in  diameter.  How  delicate,  then,  must 
be  the  strokes  of  that  divine  pencil  which  has 
formed  such  a  picture!  I  turn  my  eyes  tj  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  which  appears  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  objects  in  my  field  of  viev'. — . 
Supposing  that  portion  of  it  which  strikes  my  eye 
to  be  500  feet  long,  and  90  in  bight,  I  f,cJ,  by 
calculation,  that  it  occupies  only  the  six-b  uudred- 
thousandth  part  of  the  whole  lands' zp),  and, 
consequently,  fills  in  my  eye  no  more  than  the 
twelve-hundred- thousandth  part  of  a\  inch.  I 
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next  direct  my  eye  toward  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and 
perceive  a  steamboat  sailing  between  Queensferry 
and  Newhaven,  I  distinctly  trace  its  motion  for 
the  space  of  40  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  it 
reaches  the  chainpier  at  Newhaven,  having  passed 
over  a  space  of  live  miles  in  length,  which  is  but 
the  eighth  part  of  the  lineal  extent  of  the  land¬ 
scape  in  that  direction;  and,  consequently,  occu¬ 
pies,  ill  the  picture  formed  on  my  retina,  a  lineal 
space  of  only  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  extent. 
And,  if  the  boat  be  reckoned  about  88  feet  in 
length,  its  image  is  only  the  three-hundredth  part 
of  this  extent;  and,  of  course  fills  a  space  in  the 
eye  of  only  the  four-thousand-eight-hundredth 
part  of  a  lineal  inch.  Yet,  my  perception  of  the 
motion  of  the  vessel  could  be  produced  by  only  a 
corresponding  motion  of  its  image  in  my  eye; 
that  is,  by  the  gradual  motion  of  a  point  one- 
four-thousand-eight-hundredth  part  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  over  a  space  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
length.  How  inconceivably  fine  and  accurate, 
then,  must  be  the  impression  of  those  strokes 
which  the  rays  of  light,  from  visible  objects,  pro¬ 
duce  on  the  retina  of  the  eye!  The  mind  is  lost 
in  wonder  when  it  attempts  to  trace  so  exquisite 
and  admirable  an  effect. 

I  take  a  reflecting  telescope,  and  through  it 
view  some  of  the  distant  parts  of  the  landscape. 
My  wonder  is  still  increased  when  I  consider  the 
new  directions  into  which  the  rays  of  light  are 
bent — the  crossings  and  recrossings,  the  refrac¬ 
tions  and  reflections,  that  take  place  between  the 
mirrors  and  the  lenses  of  the  instrument,  and  the 
successive  images  that  are  formed — so  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  scene  of  confusion,  which  previous  to 
experience,  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
numerous  additional  bendings  and  intersections 
of  the  rays — I  now  perceive  hundreds  of  objects, 
with  the  most  perfect  distinctness,  which  were 
before  invisible.  Rays  of  light  from  distant  and 
minute  objects,  which  a  moment  before  made  no 
sensible  impression  on  my  eye,  being  collected 
and  variously  modified  by  the  telescope,  now 
paint  a  vivid  representation  of  their  objects  in 
their  true  figures,  colors,  and  positions. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  innumerable  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  rays  of  liglit,  and  of  the  immense 
variety  of  effects  they  produce  in  every  region  of 
the  earth — I  am  led  to  investigate  what  proportion 
of  the  solar  light  falls  upon  our  globe,  in  order  to 
produce  so  diversified  a  scene  of  sublimity  and 
beauty.  Supposing  the  sun’s  rays  to  be  chiefly 
confined,  in  their  effects,  within  the  limits  of  the 
planetary  system,  since  they  diverge  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  they  must  fill  a  cubical  space  .3,600,000,000 
miles  in  diameter;  wliich  consequently  will  contain 
about  24,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000  of 
cubical  miles,  so  that  an  eye,  placed  in  any  point 
of  this  vast  space,  would  receive  a  distinct  impres¬ 
sion  from  the  solar  rays.  The  solidity  of  the  earth 
is  about  264,000,000,000  cubical  miles,  and,  there¬ 
fore  it  receives  only  the  g'Tfrr'o  ■g-Q'-oo'-o -o-o  ■g-'oTT'o  o'O' 
part  of  the  light  which  fills  the  sphere  of  the  so¬ 
lar  system.  So  that  the  light  which  cheers  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world,  and  unvails  such  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  beautiful  and  magnificent  objects,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  single  stream  of  celestial  radiance  out 
of  ninety  thousand  billions  of  similar  streams, 
which  the  great  source  of  light  is  ever}'  moment 
diffusinp-  throughout  surrounding  worlds.  But 
the  solar  rays  are  not  confined  within  the  bounds 
of  the  planetary  system;  their  influence  extends, 
in  every  direction,  as  far  as  the  nearest  stars,  fill¬ 
ing  a  cubical  space  at  least  40,000,000,000,000 
miles  n  diameter,  and  which  contains  33,500,000, 
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000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,  or, 
thirty-tliree  thousand  five  hundred  sextillions  of 
cubical  miles.  And  were  we  to  institute  compa¬ 
risons  and  calculations  with  respect  to  the  possi¬ 
ble  variety  of  effects  they  might  produce  through¬ 
out  this  immense  region,  whole  pages  might  be 
filled  with  figures,  ciphers,  and  computations.  We 
might  compute  how  many  globes  sirrular  to  the 
earth,  or  any  of  the  larger  planets,  might  be  con¬ 
tained  within  this  vast  space,  allowing  several 
hundreds  of  cubical  miles  of  empty  space  around 
each  globe  —  how  many  myriads  of  refractions 
and  reflections  the  rays  of  light  would  suffer,  in 
regard  to  the  peculiar  objects  connected  with  every 
one  of  these  globes  —  how  many  eyes  of  sentient 
beings  might  be  affected'by  the  diversities  of  color, 
shape,  and  motion  which  would  thus  be  produced 
—and  what  a  variety  of  shades  of  light  and  color, 
and  what  a  diversity  of  scenery  would  be  pro¬ 
duced,  according  to  the  distances  of  the  respective 
globes  from  the  central  luminary.  After  what  we 
have  just  now  stated,  however’,  we  may  rest  satis¬ 
fied  with  joining  in  the  pious  exclamation  of  one 
who  had  just  finished  a  devout  survey  of  the 
structure  of  the  human  frame:  “  Marvelous  are 
thy  works,  and  that  my  soul  knoweth  right  w'ell. 
How  precious  are  thy  thoughts  unto  me,  O  God!’ 
(or,  as  the  words  might  be  rendered),  “  How  pre¬ 
cious  are  thy  wonderful  contrivances  concerning 
me,  0  God!  how  great  is  the  sum  of  them?  If  I 
should  count  them  they  are  more  in  number  than 
the  sand.”  In  what  direction  soever  I  turn  mine 
eyes,  whatever  portion  of  thy  works  I  investi¬ 
gate,  “I  am  still  with  thee.”*  Thine  infinity  and 
unsearchable  wisdom  are  impressed  on  every  ob¬ 
ject,  so  that  I  feel  myself  every  moment  encom¬ 
passed  by  thine  immensity,  and  am  irresistibly  led 
to  wonder  and  adore. 

I  shall  now  conclude  these  reflections  on  vision, 
with  two  or  three  additional  remarks.  It  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  notice,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  eye  has 
the  power  of  adapting  itself  to  objects  placed  at 
different  distances.  By  means  of  some  delicate 
pieces  of  mechanism,  not  hitherto  satisfactorily 
explained,  it  can  perceive,  with  distinctness,  a 
large  object  at  the  distance  of  six  miles,  and  the 
next  moment  it  can  adjust  itself  to  the  distinct 
perception  of  an  object  at  the  distance  of  six 
inches;  so  that  it  acts  the  part  both  of  a  telescope 
and  a  microscope,  and  can  be  instantaneously  ad¬ 
justed  to  perform  either  as  the  one  instrument  or 
as  the  other.  This  necessarily  supposes  a  corres¬ 
ponding  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  organ,  every 
time  we  lift  our  eye  from  a  near  to  look  at  a  dis¬ 
tant  object.  Either  the  cornea  is  somewhat  flat¬ 
tened,  or  the  crystalline  humor  is  pushed  back¬ 
ward,  or  both  these  changes,  in  combination  with 
others,  may  concur  in  causing  the  rays  from  dis¬ 
tant  objects  to  unite  exactly  on  the  retina,  with¬ 
out  which,  distant  vi.sion  cannot  be  produced. — 
This  contrivance,  in  whatever  kind  of  mechan¬ 
ism  it  may  consist,  is  one  which  art  would  vair.ly 
attempt  to  imitate.  We  can  see  objects  that  are 
near  us  with  a  microscope;  and  those  that  are  dis¬ 
tant  with  a  telescope;  but  we  should  in  vain  at¬ 
tempt  to  see  distant  objects  with  the  former,  or 
those  that  are  only  a  few  inches  from  us  with  the 
latter,  without  a  variety  of  changes  being  made 
in  the  apertures  and  positions  ot  the  glasses  be¬ 
longing  to  the  respective  instruments.  In  this 
respect  therefore,  as  well  as  in  every  other,  the 
eye  is  an  optical  instrument,  incomparably  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  instrument  or  imitation  that  art  can 
produce;  and  were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  property 


*  Psalm  cxxxix.  14, 17, 18, 
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now  described,  t  would  be  almost  unfit  for  the 
purpose  of  vision,  notwithstanding  all  the  other 
delicate  contrivances  which  enter  into  its  con¬ 
struction.  If  it  were  adjusted  only  for  the  dis¬ 
tinct  perception  of  distant  objects,  every  object 
within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  apartment  would 
appear  a  mass  of  confusion;  and  were  it  adjusted 
solely  for  viewing  objects  within  the  limits  of  a 
few  feet  or  inches,  the  glories  of  the  heavens,  and 
the  beautiful  landscape  of  the  earth,  would  be 
vailed  from  our  sight,  as  if  they  were  enveloped 
in  a  mist. 

Another  circumstance  worthy  of  attention,  is 
the  power  which  the  pupil  of  the  eye  possesses  of 
contracting  or  enlarging  the  aperture  or  hole 
through  which  the  light  is  admitted.  When  the 
tight  is  too  weak,  the  pupil  is  enlarged;  when  it 
is  too  strong,  it  is  again  contracted.  Accordingly 
we  find,  that  when  we  enter  a  darksome  apart¬ 
ment,  though,  at  first,  nothing  can  be  accurately 
distinguished,  yet,  in  the  course  of  a'  minute  or 
two,  when  the  pupil  has  had  time  to  dilate,  we 
can  perceive  most  objects  with  considerable  dis¬ 
tinctness.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  pass 
from  a  dark  room  to  an  apartment  lighted  up  with 
a  number  of  lusters,  we  feel  uueasy  at  the  sudden 
glare,  until  the  pupil  has  contracted  itself,  and  ex¬ 
cluded  a  portion  of  the  superfluous  rays.  Were 
it  not  for  this  property,  we  should,  for  the  most 
part,  either  be  surrounded  with  a  disagreeable 
gloom,  or  oppressed  with  an  excessive  splendor. — 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  unable  to  look 
upon  the  sun  without  being  dazzled,  and  are  un¬ 
der  the  necessity  of  closing  the  eyelids,  or  of  tuini- 
ing  away  the  head,  when  a  strong  light  suddenly 
succeeds  to  darkness. 

Agtiiii,  it  ma^'  not  be  improper  to  observe,  how 
wisely  the  Author  of  Nature  has  fixed  the  dis¬ 
tance  at  which  we  or.liuaril y  see  near  objects  most 
distinctly.  Tills  distance  is  generally  from  five  to 
eiglit  inches  from  the  eye.  But,  had  the  eve  been 
formed  for  distinct  vision,  at  tiie  distance  of  only 
one  inch,  tlie  object  would  have  obstructed  the 
light,  and  room  would  have  been  wanting  for  the 
perforraauco  of  many  necessary  operations,  which 
require  the  hand  to  intervene  between  the  eye 
and  the  object.  And  had  tlie  limits  of  distinct 
vision  for  near  objects  been  beyond  two  or  three 
feet,  sufficient  light  would  not  have  been  afforded 
for  the  inspection  of  minute  olijeots,  and  we  could 
neither  have  written  a  letter  nor  have  read  a  book 
with  the  same  convenience  and  ease  we  are  now 
enabled  to  do. 

From  tile  preceding  descriptions  and  remarks, 
it  ’.vill  evidently  appear,  with  what  admirable  skill 
the  different  parts  of  the  organs  of  vision  are  con¬ 
structed,  and  how  nicely  they  are  adapted  to  the 
several  ends  they  were  intended  to  subserve. — ■ 
Were  any  one  of  these  parts  deficient,  or-  ob¬ 
structed  in  its  functions,  vision  would  either  be 
impeded,  or  rendered  painful  and  distressing,  or 
completely  destro5-ed.  If  any  of  the  humors  of 
the  eye  were  wanting — if  they  were  less  transpa¬ 
rent — if  they  were  of  a  different  refractive,  power 
— or  if  they  were  of  a  greater  or  less  convexity 
than  the)'  now  are,  however  minute  the  alteration 
might  be,  vision  would  inevitably  be  obstructed, 
and  every  object  would  appear  confused  and  in¬ 
distinct.  If  the  retina,  on  whicli  the  images  of 
objects  are  painted,  were  flat,  instead  of  being 
concave,  while  objects  in  the  n.irliile  of  the  view 
appeared  distinct,  every  object  toward  the  sides 
would  appear  dim  and  confused.  If  the  cornea 
v'ere  as  opaque  as  the  sclerotica,  to  which  it  is 
joined,  or  if  the  retina  were  not  connected  with 
the  ojitic  nerve,  no  visible  object  could  po.s.sibly  be 


perceived.  If  one  of  the  six  muscles  of  uhe  eye 
were  wanting,  or  impeded  in  its  functions,  we 
could  not  turn  it  to  the  right;  if  a  second  were 
deficient,  we  could  not  turn  it  to  the  left;  if  a 
third,  we  could  not  lift  it  upward;  if  a  fourth,  we 
could  not  move  it  downward;  and  if  it  were  de¬ 
prived  of  the  other  two  muscles,  it  rvould  be  apt 
to  roll  about  iii  frightful  contortions.  If  the  eyes 
were  placed  in  any  other  part  of  the  body  tlian 
the  head — if  they  were  much  more  prominent 
than  they  now  are — if  they  were  not  surrounded 
by  the  bony  socket  in  which  they  are  lodged — 
— and  if  they  were  not  frequently  covered  by  the 
eyelid — they  would  be  exposed  to  a  thousand  ac¬ 
cidents  from  wdiich  they  are  now  protected.  If 
they  wanted  moisture,  and  if  they  were  not  fre¬ 
quently  wiped  by  the  eyelids,  they  would  become 
less  transparent,  and  more  liable  to  be  inflamed; 
and  if  they  were  not  sheltered  by  the  eyebrows, 
the  sweat  and  moisture  of  the  forehead  would 
frequently  annoy  them.  Were  the  ligJit  whicli 
acts  upon  them  devoid  of  color — were  it  not  re¬ 
flected  from  objects  in  every  direction — -were  its 
motion  less  swift,  or  its  particles  much  larger 
than  they  now  are — in  short,  were  any  one  cir¬ 
cumstance  connected  with  the  structure  of  this 
organ,  and  with  the  modification  of  the  rays  of 
light,  materially  different  from  its  present  ar¬ 
rangement,  we  should  either  be  subjected  to  the 
hourly  recurrence  of  a  thousand  painful  sensa¬ 
tions,  or  be  altogether  deprived  of  the  entertain¬ 
ments  of  vision. 

How  admirable  an  organ,  then,  is  the  eye,  and 
how  nicely  adapted  to  unvail  to  our  view  the  glo¬ 
ries  of  the  universe!  Without  the  application  of 
any  skill  or  laborious  efforts  on  our  part,  it  turns 
in  every  direction,  transports  us  to  every  sur¬ 
rounding  object,  depicts  the  nicest  shades  and 
colors  on  its  delicate  membranes,  and 

“  Takes  in,  at  once,  the  landscape  of  the  world 
Jit  a  small  inlet,  which  a  gram  might  close, 

And  half  creates  the  wondrous  world  we  see.” — Young. 

— How  strikingly  does  it  display,  in  every  part  of 
its  structure  and  adaptations,  the  marks  of  be¬ 
nevolent  design,  and  of  Infinite  Intelligence! — 
However  common  it  is  to  open  our  eyes,  and  to 
beliold,  in  an  instant,  the  beauties  of  an  extensive 
landscape,  and  however  little  we  may  be  accus¬ 
tomed  to  admire  this  wonderful  effect — there  is 
not  a  doctrine  in  religion,  nor  a  fact  recorded  in 
Revelation,  more  mysterious  and  incomprehensi- 
lile.  An  excellent  French  writer  has  well  ob¬ 
served — “The  sight  of  a  tree  and  of  the  sun, 
which  God  shows  me,  is  as  real  and  as  immediate 
a  Revelation  as  that  which  led  Moses  toward  the 
burning  bush.  The  only  difference  between  both 
these  actions  of  God  on  Moses  and  me  is,  that 
the  first  is  out  of  the  common  order  and  economy; 
whereas  the  other  is  occasioned  by  the  sequel 
and  connection  of  those  laws  wdiich  God  has 
established  for  the  regulation  both  of  man  and 
nature.” 

If  then,  the  eye  of  man  (who  is  a  depraved  in¬ 
habitant  of  a  world  lying  partly  in  ruins),  is  an 
organ  so  admirably  fitted  for  extending  our  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  visible  creation — we  may  reasonably 
conclude,  that  organized  beings  of  superior  intel¬ 
ligence  and  moral  purity,  possess  the  sense  of  vi¬ 
sion  in  a  much  greater  degree  of  perfection  than 
man  in  his  present  state  of  degradation — and  that 
they  may  be  enabled,  by  their  natural  organs,  to 
penetrate  into  regions  of  the  universe  far  beyond 
what  man,  by  tlie  aid  of  artificial  Le’ps,  will  ever 
be  able  to  descry.  It  may  not  bj  a'togetbor  ex¬ 
travagant,  nor  even  beyond  tb.  reJity  of  exist- 
.  ing  facts,  to  suppose,  that  there  ^  .r  inCelllgeiices 
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in  the  regions  of  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  whose  visual  ; 
organs  are  in  so  perfect  a  state,  that  tliey  can  de-  [ 
scry  the  mountains  of  our  moon,  and  the  conti-  | 
neiits,  islands,  and  oceans  which  diversify  our 
globe,  and  are  able  to  delineate  a  map  of  its  sur¬ 
face,  to  mark  the  period  of  its  diurnal  rotation, 
and  even  to  disliuguish  its  cities,  rivers,  and  vol¬ 
canoes.  It  is  quite  evident,  tliat  it  must  bo  equal¬ 
ly  easy  to  Divine  Wisdom  and  Omnipotence,  to 
form  organs  with  powers  of  vision  far  surpassing 
what  I  have  now  supposed,  as  to  form  an  organ  in 
which  the  magnificent  scene  of  heaven  and  earth 
is  depicted,  in  a  moment,  within  the  compass  of 
half  an  inch.  There  are  animals  whose  range  of 
vision  is  circumscribed  witliin  the  limits  of  a  few 
feet  or  incites;  and,  had  we  never  perceived  ob¬ 
jects  through  an  organ  in  the  same  state  of  per¬ 
fection  as  that  with  which  we  are  furnished,  we 
could  have  formed  as  little  conception  of  the  sub¬ 
limity  and  extent  of  our  present  range  of  sight, 
as  we  can  now  do  of  those  powers  of  vision  which 
would  enable  us  to  descry  the  inhabitants  of  dis¬ 
tant  worlds.  The  invention  of  the  telescope 
shows,  that  the  penetrating  power  of  the  eye  may 
be  indefinitely  increased;  and,  since  the  art  of 
man  can  extend  the  limits  of  natural  vision,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive,  that,  in  the  hand  of  Omnipo¬ 
tence,  a  slight  modification  of  the  human  eye 
might  enable  it,  with  the  utmost  distinctness,  to 
penetrate  into  regions  to  which  the  imagination 
can  set  no  bounds.  And  therefore  it  is  not  un¬ 
reasonable  to  believe,  that,  in  the  future  world, 
this  will  be  one  property,  among  others,  of  the 
resurrection-body,  that  it  will  be  furnished  with 
organs  of  vision  far  superior  to  the  present,  in 
order  to  qualif}’  its  intelligent  inhabitant  for  tak¬ 
ing  au  ample  survey  of  the  “riches  and  glory” 
of  the  empire  of  God. 

I  have  dwelt  somewhat  particularly  on  the 
functions  of  the  eye,  in  order  to  show,  thal  it  is 
only  when  xve  take  a  miinde  inspection  of  the 
operations  of  the  Creator,  that  Iris  Infinite  Wis¬ 
dom  and  Intelligence  are  most  distinctly  perceiv¬ 
ed.  The  greater  part  of  Cliristians  will  readily 
admit,  that  the  Wisdom  of  God  is  manifested  in 
every  object;  but  few  of  thejri  lake  the  trouble  to 
inquire,  in  lakat  pariicular  coritricances  and  ad¬ 
aptations  this  wisioni  is  displayed;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  rest  sutisSod  vrith  vague  and  getieral  views, 
which  seldom  produce  any  deep  impression  on 
the  mind.  “The  works  of  the  Lord,”  which  are 
“great”  and  admirable,  “must  he  sought  out  by 
all  those  who  have  pleasure  therein;”  and  the 
more  minutely  they  are  inspected,  the  more  ex¬ 
quisite  and  admirable  do  all  his  arrangements 
appear. 

Were  we  to  enter  into  an  investigation  of  the 
visual  organs  of  the  lower  animals,  and  to  consiiler 
the  numerous  varieties  which  occur  in  their  struc¬ 
ture,  position,  and  movements,  and  how  nicely  the 
peculiar  organization  of  the  eye  is  adapted  to  the 
general  structure  of  the  animal,  and  to  its  various 
necessities  and  modes  of  existence — the  operation 
of  the  same  inscrutable  W  isdom  and  Intelligence 
would  meet  our  eye  at  every  step.  Birds,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  w'hich  procure  their  food  by  their  beak, 
have  the  power  of  seeing  distinctly  at  a  very 
small  distance;  and,  as  their  rapid  motions  through 
the  air  renders  it  necessary  that  they  shoiid  descry 
objects  at  a  considerable  distance,  they  have  two 
peculiar  mechanical  contrivances,  connected  with 
their  organs  of  vision,  for  producing  both  these 
effects.  One  of  these  contrivances  consists  in  a 
flexible  rim,  formed  of  bone,  which  surrounds  the 
broadest  part  of  the  eye;  and,  by  occasionally 
pressing  upon  its  orb,  shortens  its  foc.al  distance, 
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and  tlms  enables  it  to  inspect  very  near  objects. 
The  other  consists  of  a  peculiar  muscle,  which 
draws  back,  as  occasion  requires,  the  crystalline 
humor,  by  which  means  it  can  take  a  distinct 
view  of  a  distant  landscape,  and  can  pass  from 
the  sight  of  a  very  near  to  the  sight  of  a  distant 
object,  with  rapidity  and  ease.  In  fishes,  which 
live  in  a  medium  of  a  different  refractive  power 
from  that  of  air,  the  crystalline  humor  has  a 
greater  degree  of  convexity,  and  more  nearly  ap¬ 
proaches  to  a  globular  form  than  that  of  land  ani¬ 
mals — which  conformation  is  essentially  requisite 
to  distinctness  of  vision  in  the  watery  element. 
A  fish,  of  course,  cannot  see  distinctly  in  air,  nor 
a  quadruped  under  water;  and  every  person  who 
has  dived  into  the  water  with  his  eyes  open,  knows 
that  though  he  may  perceive  tlie  general  forms 
and  colors  of  objects,  his  vision  is  obscure  and  in¬ 
distinct.. — In  hares  and  rabbits,  the  eyes  are  very 
convex  and,  prominent,  so  that  they  can  see  nearly 
quite  round  them;  whereas,  in  dogs,  which  pur¬ 
sue  these  animals,  the  visual  organs  are  placed 
more  in  the  front  of  the  head,  to  look  rather  be¬ 
fore  than  beliind  them. — Some  animals,  as  cats 
and  owls,  which  pursue  their  prey  in  the  dark, 
have  the  pupil  of  their  eye  so  formed  as  to  he  ca¬ 
pable  of  great  expansion,  so  that  a  few  rays  of 
light  may  make  a  lively  impression  on  their 
retina;  while  the  eagle,  which  is  able  to  look 
directly  at  the  sun,  has  its  pupil  capable  of  being 
contracted  almost- to  a  point. — Insects,  such  as  the 
beetle,  the  fly,  and  the  butterfly,  whose  eyes  are 
incapable  of  motion,  have  several  thousands  of 
small  transparent  globes,  set  in  a  convex  hemi¬ 
sphere,  every  one  of  which  is  capable  of  forming 
au  image  of  an  object;  so  that  they  are  enabled  to 
view  the  objects  around  them  without  moving 
tlieir  heads. — But  it  would  be  beyond  the  limits 
of  my  plan  to  prosecute  this  subject  any  further: 
enough  has  already  been  stated,  to  show  that  the 
eyes  of  men  and  of  other  animals  are  master¬ 
pieces  of  art,  wliich  far  transcend  the  human 
understanding;  and  that  they  demonstrate  the 
consummate  wisdom  of  Him  wlio  planned  and 
constructed  the  organicid  functions  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  tribes  of  animated  existence. 

I  shall  conclude  this  branch  of  my  subject,  by 
presenting  an  iiistanoo  or  two  of  fhe  viechanism  of 
the  bones,  and  the  movements  it  is  fitted  to  pro¬ 
duce. 

The  bones  of  the  human  frame  are  articulated, 
nr  connected  together  in  different  ways,  but  most 
frequently  in  the  following  manner:- — Either,  first, 
a  bone  with  a  round  lieud  is  articulated  with  a 
cavity,  and  plays  with  it  as  a  b:jll  in  the  socket; 
or,  second,  they  arc  connected  together  by  a  l!ing.e- 
like  articulation,  wliich  enables  a  bone  to  move  up 
or  down,  backward  or  forward,  like  a  door  upon 
its  hinges.  An  idea  of  these  two  motions,  and 
the  purposes  they  serve,  may  be  obtained,  by  con¬ 
sidering  the  construcLioji  of  the  pedestal  of  a  tele¬ 
scope,  and  the  joints  on  which  it  moves.  One  of 
the  joints  is  of  the  nature  of  a  binge,  by  which  a 
vertical  motion,  or  a  motion  upward  and  down- 
vv^ard,  is  produced.  A  hoi'izoutul  motion,  or  a 
motion  towai'd  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  is  pro¬ 
duced  by"  a  pivot  moving  in  a  socket;  so  that,  by 
these  two  motions,  the  telescope  can  be  made  to 
point  in  any  direction.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the 
articulations  in  the  bones,  and  the  movements 
tliey  produce;  and  whenever  one  or  other  of  these 
motions,  or  both  of  them  combined,  is  requisite 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  individual, 
such  a  power  of  motion  is  uniformly  found  to 
exist.  If  the  movement  of  a  joint  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  would  in  any  particular  case  be  found  incoii" 
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venient,  the  hinge-like  articulation  is  fixed  upon: 
but  if  a  motion  in  every  direction  is  required  for 
the  convenient  use  of  particular  members,  and 
for  the  variety  of  evolutions  which  a  sentient 
being  may  have  occasion  to  make,  the  ball  and 
socket  articulation  is  combined  with  the  former. 

For  example,  let  any  person  for  a  moment  con¬ 
sider  the  joints  of  his  fingers,  and  compare  them 
with  the  joint  at  his  icrist,  where  the  hand  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fore-arm.  If  he  hold  the  back  of 
his  hand  upward,  he  will  find  that  he  can  move 
his  fingers  upward  or  downward;  but  he  cannot 
turn  them  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  so  as  to 
make  them  describe  a  circular  motion.  He  will 
also  find  that  his  wrist  is  capable  of  a  similar 
movement,  so  that  the  hand  may  be  bent  in  a  ver¬ 
tical  direction.  But,  in  addition  to  this  motion, 
it  is  also  capable  of  being  turned  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  or  from  one  side  to  another.  In  the 
former  case,  we  have  an  example  of  the  hinge 
articulation;  in  the  latter,  it  is  combined  with  an 
articulation  which  produces  nearly  the  same  effect 
as  a  pivot  moving  in  a  socket.  Now,  had  the 
joints  of  the  fingers  been  capable  of  the  same 
motions  as  the  wrist,  the  hand  would  have  lost  its 
firmness,  and  been  incapable  of  performing  avarie- 
ty  of  mechanical  operations  which  require  objects 
to  be  held  with  a  steady  grasp.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  wrist  had  been  confined  to  a  vertical 
motion,  the  hand  would  have  been  incapable  of 
one  out  of  a  hundred  varied  movements  which  it 
can  now  perform  with  the  greatest  ease.*  In 


*  The  horizontal  motion  of  the  wrist,  or  that  motion  by 
.which  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  alternately  turned  up  and 
down,  is  produced  chiefly  by  the  motions  of  the  two  bones 
of  the  fore-arm,  called  the  radius  and  the  ulna^  one  of 
which  is  articulated  to  the  humerus,  or  bone  connected  with 
tile  shonider. — In  the  following  representation  (fig.  9),  C  is 
the  humerus  or  slionider  bone;  B  is  the  elbow  where  the  two 
bones  of  tiie  fore-arm  are  connected  with  the  hnmeriis;  D  is 
the  radius,  wliicli  joins  the  wrist,  on  tlie  side  where  the 
thumb  is,  and  E  tlie  ulna,  which  joins  tlie  wrist  on  the  side 
where  the  little  finger  is.  In  fig.  10,  G  is  the  radius;  fig,  11, 
H  is  the  ulna.  The  ulna  has  a  hooked  process  marked  c, 
which  catches  round  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  forming 
with  it  a  hinge  joint.  This  bone  projects  beyond  the  head 
of  the  humeriLs,  forming,  wlien  the  arm  is  bent,  the  point  of 
the  elbow.  The  radius  has  a  small  round  head  B,  on  which 
it  turns,  without  any  motion  of  the  humerus — bound  to  the 
■ulna  by  ligaments — and  as  the  bones  of  the  wri.st  are  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  lower  end  of  this  bone  alone,  and  not  to  the  ulna, 
— when  the  radius  revolves  the  whole  hand  turns  with  it. 
This  alternate  rolling  is  what  anatomists  call  pronation  and 
supination.  Flexion  and  extension  of  the  arm  are  perform¬ 
ed  by  means  of  the  ulna,  which  carries  the  radius  along 
with  it  in  all  its  movements.  While  the  larger  part  of  the 
ulna  is  above,  the  larger  part  of  the  radius  is  below,  so  that 
while  the  former  presents  a  large  surface  for  articulation  at 
the  elbow,  the  latter  does  the  same  at  the  vv’rist,  and  this  in¬ 
verse  arrangement,  likewise,  contributes  to  the  unilbrm 
diameter  of  the  fore-arm.  While  the  fore-arm  is  thus  at¬ 
tached  to  tlie  humerus,  the  radius  is  attached  to  the  wrist, 
so  that  when  we  turn  the  palm  of  the  hand  the  radiu.s  rolls 
on  the  ulna  by  the  help  of  a  groove  or  hollow  near  each  end 
of  the  hone,  carrying  the  hand  with  it.  admirable,  in¬ 
deed,  is  this  contrivance,  that  both  rnotion.s  may  be  perform¬ 
ed  at  the  same  time;  for  while  we  are  bending  the  arm,  we 
may  also  be  rotating  or  turning  it  upon  its  axis.  To  facili¬ 
tate  the.se  motions,  a  tubercle  of  the  radius  plays  into  a 
socket  of  the  nlna,  near  the  elbow, — while  near  the  wrist, 
the  radius  finds  the  socket,  and  the  ulna  the  tubercle. 

Now,  had  both  bones  been  joined  to  the  upper  arm  at  the 
elbow,  or  both  to  the  hand  at  the  wrist,  the  motions  now 
stated  could  not  have  been  accomplished.  The  first  bone 
was  to  be  at  liberty  at  one  end,  and  the  second  at  the  other, 
by  which  means  ihe  two  motions  may  be  performed  together. 
The  bone  which  carries  the  fore-arm  may  be  swinging  upon 
its  hinge  at  the  elbow,  at  the  very  time  that  the  other  bone 
which  carries  the  hand  may  be  turning  round  it  in  its 
groove.?.  Had  there  been  only  a  single  bone  in  the  fore¬ 
arm,  with  a  ball  and  socket  at  the  elbow,  it  might,  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree,  have  accomplished  the  purpose  intended;  but 
in  this  case,  the  turning  of  the  hand  and  arm  would  have 
been  effected  by  a  comparative!)  slow  and  laborious  motion. 
Such  is  the  wonderful'care  and  accuracy  with  which  our 
AU-V\  ise  and  Benevolent  Creator  has  contrived  and  adjusted 


this  case,  we  could  not  have  bored  a  hole  w  th  a 
gimlet,  cut  down  corn  with  a  sickle,  digged  the 
earth  with  a  spade,  sewed  clothes  with  a  needle, 
tossed  up  a  ball,  or  turned  up  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  for  any  of  the  useful  purposes  for  which 
that  motion  was  ordained.  In  short,  without  the 
rotatory  motion  of  the  wrist,  the  greater  part  of 
the  operations  connected  with  gardening,  agricul¬ 
ture,  cookery,  washing,  spinning,  weaving,  paint¬ 
ing,  carving,  engraving,  building,  and  other  me¬ 
chanical  arts,  could  not  be  performed;  and  such 
of  them  as  could  be  elfected,  would  be  accom¬ 
plished  only  with  the  greatest  inconvenience  and 
labor.  Any  person  may  convince  himself  of  this, 
by  holding  his  hand  in  a  horizontal  position,  and 
preventing  his  wrist  joint  from  turning  round, 
and  then  by  trying  what  operations  he  can  easily 
perform  without  the  rotatory  motion;  and  he  will 
soon  perceive  with  what  exquisite  skill  the  nu¬ 
merous  movements  of  our  animal  frames  have 
been  contrived  by  the  Great  Author  of  our  exis¬ 
tence.  In  each  hand  there  are  27  bones,  all  of 
which  are  essential  to  the  different  motions  we 
wish  to  perform.  Every  finger  is  composed  of 
three  bones,  connected  together  by  articulations, 
muscles,  and  ligaments.  If,  instead  of  three,  each 


every  minute  part  and  motion  connected  with  our  animal 
frame  to  subserve  our  convenience  and  pleasure.  No  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  minute  and  exquisite  mechanism 
of  the  human  body,  will  dare  to  call  in  question,  the  skill, 
the  design,  and  the  forethought  of  the  Great  Artificer  of 
that  wonderful  frame;  and  he  must  possess  a  cold  and  un¬ 
feeling  heart,  who  can  behold  with  apathy,  and  witi.out 
reverence  and  gratitude,  the  multitudinous  mass  of  splendid 
and  ex(juisite  contrivances  of  which  he  every  moment  feeli 
the  pleasure  and  advantage. 


Fig.  9. 


In  the  human  hand,  in  particular,  we  perceive  an  instru¬ 
ment  far  superior  to  that  of  any  similar  part  connected  with 
the  structure  of  the  lower  animals.  In  this  hand  we  per¬ 
ceive  the  sensibilities  to  changes  of  temperature,  to  touch, 
and  to  motion,  combined  with  a  facility  in  the  joints  of  urj- 
folding  and  moving  in  every  possible  degree  and  direction, 
and  in  a  manner  inimitable  by  any  artifice  of  joints  and 
levers.  In  all  the  movements  of  human  beings,  it  is  the 
hand  that  guides  them  in  their  industry  and  mental  acquisi¬ 
tions.  By  its  assistance  they  have  drained  unwholesome 
marshes— transformed  desertshnto  fruitful  fields— turned  the 
course  of  rivers — banked  out  the  headlong  sea — cleared  the 
thickest  forests,  and  caused  cities,  temples,  and  palaces  to 
arise  where  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forests  formerly  roamed 
at  large.  In  short,  by  this  instrument  Man  has  lieen  ena¬ 
bled  to  prosecute  his  course  along  pathless  oceans  and 
through  the  region  of  the  cloud.s — to  measure  time  and 
space — to  investigate  the  wonders  of  the  earth  and  of  the 
heavens,  and  to  promote  his  progress  toward  intellectual 
perfection, — and,  without  it,  scarcely  any  science  or  de¬ 
partment  of  human  knowledge  could  be  acquired  or  cultiva¬ 
ted — supposing  the  whole  human  race  to  have  been  desti¬ 
tute  of  this  instrument. 
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finj^er  were  composed  of  only  one  bone,  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  us  to  grasp  a  single  object. 

The  same  admirable  contrivance  may  be  per¬ 
ceived  in  the  movements  of  vidiich  the  head  is 
susceptible.  It  was  requisite,  in  order  to  our 
convenience  .and  comfort,  that  we  should  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  move  our  head  backward  or  forward — to 
look  up  toward  the  heavens,  or  downward  to  the 
ground.  It  was  also  expedient  that  it  sliould  have 
a  power  of  turning  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  so 
as  to  take  in  a  considerable  portion  of  a  circle, 
without  being  under  the  necessity  of  turning 
round  the  whole  body.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
both  these  motions  are  provided  for,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  head  is  connected  with  the. 
vertebra.  The  head  rests  upon  the  uppermost  of 
these  bones,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  iiinge 
joint,  similar  to  those  in  the  fingers,  which 
allows  it  to  move  backward  and  forward;  and  by 
means  of  a  round,  longish  process,  or  projection, 
which  moves  in  a  socket,  it  is  enabled  to  move 
horizontally,  as  upon  an  axis.  Had  the  first  mo¬ 
tion  been  wanting,  we  could  not  have  looked  up 
to  the  zenith,  without  lying  flat  on  our  back;  nor 
could  we  have  looked  to  the  ground,  without 
placing  our  bodies  in  a  prone  position ;  and,  in 
such  a  case,  we  could  never  have  seen  our  own 
feet,  unless  when  they  were  bent  considerably 
forw’ard.  Had  the  second  motion  been  wanting, 
we  could  have  looked  to  nothing,  except  the  ob¬ 
jects  directly  before  us,  w'ithout  the  trouble  of 
turning  round  the  whole  body,  either  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left.  But,  in  the  construction  of  our 
corporeal  s}'stem,  everything  is  so  arranged  and 
adapted  to  another,  as  at  once  to  contribute  to 
ease  and  facility  of  motion,  in  all  the  varied 
operations  and  movements  we  have  occasion  to 
pi'rform;  which  circumstance  forcibly  demon¬ 
strates  both  the  benevolent  intentions  and  the 
admirable  wisdom  of  Him  “  wdiose  hands  have 
made  and  fashioned  us,”  and  who  “  breathed  into 
our  nostrils  the  breath  of  life.” 

The  above  are  only  two  or  three  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  similar  instances,  which  might  be  pro- 
Ouced  to  show  the  benevolent  care  which  has  been 
exercised  in  arranging  and  articulating  the  system 
of  bones  of  which  the  propwork  of  the  human 
frame  is  composed.  Were  we  to  enter  into  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  actions  and  uses  of  the  various 
muscles,  the  wonderful  system  of  veins  and  arte¬ 
ries,  the  action  of  the  heart,  stomach,  and  bowels; 
the  process  of  re.spiration,  and  insensible  perspira¬ 
tion,  and  the  system  of  nerves,  glands,  lymphatics, 
and  lacteals — a  thousand  instances  of  Divine  wis¬ 
dom  and  beneficence  would  crowd  upon  our 
view,  which  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  pious 
and  contemplative  mind  to  join  in  the  devotions 
of  the  “sweet  singer  of  Israel;” — “  I  will  praise 
thee;  for  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made: 
marvelous  are  thy  works,  and  that  my  soul 
knoweth  right  well  ’  — But  as  I  intended  to  pre¬ 
sent  only  a  few  specimens  of  the  Wisdom  of  God, 
as  displayed  in  the  construction  of  the  material 
world,  I  shall  conclude  this  department  of  my 
subject  with  a  single  reflection.* 

How  foolish  and  ungrateful  is  it  for  rational  be¬ 
ings  to  overlook  the  wise  and  benevolent  arrange- 


*  Those  who  wish  to  prosecute  this  subjeci,  particularly 
tl.at  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  contrivances  of  Divine 
Wisciom  which  appear  in  the  animal  system,  will  find 
aniple  eratificalion  in  Nieuwentyt’s  “  Religious  I'iiiloso- 
pher,”  Vol.  I,  Bell’s  Bridgewater  Treatise  on  “  The  Hand,” 
and  Dr.  Paley’s  “  Natura,  Theology.”  A  variety  of  useful  re¬ 
marks  on  this  subject  will  also  be  found  in  “  Ray’s  Wisdom 
of  God  in  the  Creation,”  Derham’s  “  Ph  rsico-Theology,” 
and  Bonnet’s  “  Contemplation  of  Nature.” 


ments  of  the  Creator,  in  the  material  universe. 
How  many  thousands  of  human  beings  pass  their 
existence  without  once  reflecting  on  the  nume¬ 
rous  evidences  of  Divine  Wisdom  and  Beneficenca 
which  appear  around  them,  or  feeling  the  least 
spw-k  of  gratitude  for  their  preservation  and  com¬ 
forts,  to  that  Being  “in  wlioso  hand  their  breath 
is,  and  whose  are  all  their  waj’s!  ”  Yea,  how 
many  are  there  who  consider  themselves  as  stand¬ 
ing  high  in  the  ranks  of  the  Christian  profession, 
who  affect  to  look  down  with  a  certain  degree  of 
contempt  on  the  study  of  the  material  works  of 
God,  as  if  it  were  too  gross  a  subject  for  their 
spiritual  attainments!  They  profess  to  trace  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  the  Scriptures,  and  to  feel  gra¬ 
titude  for  his  pardoning  mercy;  but  they  seldom 
feel  that  gratitude  which  they  ought  to  do  for 
those  admirable  arrangements  in  their  own  bodies, 
and  in  the  elements  around  them,  by  which  their 
lives  are  preserved,  and  their  happiness  promoted; 
and  even  seem  to  insinuate  that  they  have  little 
or  notliing  to  do  with  the  contrivances  of  the  God 
of  Nature.  They  leave  it  to  the  genius  of  infidel 
philosophers  to  trace  the  articulation  of  the  bones, 
the  branchings  of  the  veins  and  arteries,  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  light,  and  the  composition  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  while  they  profess  to  feast  their  minds  on 
more  sublime  and  spiritual  entertainments.  But 
surely  such  astonishing  displays  of  the  wisdom 
and  benignity  of  the  Most  High,  as  creation  ex¬ 
hibits,  were  never  intended  to  be  treated  by  hia 
intelligent  offspring  with  apathy  or  indifference; 
and  to  do  so  must  indicate  a  certain  degree  of 
base  ingratitude  toward  Him  whose  incessant 
energy  sustains  the  whole  assemblage  of  sentient 
and  intelligent  beings,  and  who  displays  himself, 
in  their  construction  and  preservation,  to  be  “  won¬ 
derful  in  counsel  and  excellent  in  working.” 
Shall  we  imagine,  that  because  God  stands  in  the 
gracious  relation  of  our  Redeemer,  he  has  ceased 
to  stand  in  the  relation  of  our  Creator  and  Pre¬ 
server?  Or  shall  we  consider  those  subjects  as 
unworthy  of  our  attention,  which  are  the  theme 
of  the  praises  of  the  heavenly  host?*  Can  we 
suppose  that  the  Almighty  displayed  his  infinite 
wisdom  in  the  curious  organization  of  the  human 
eye,  that  man — the  only  being  in  this  world  who 
is  endowed  with  faculties  capable  of  appreciating 
i!s  structure,  and  for  whose  use  and  entertain¬ 
ment  it  was  intended — should  overlook  such  a 
wonderful  piece  of  Divine  workmanship,  and  feel 
no  gratitude  for  the  bestowment  of  so  admirable  a 
gift?  Shall  we  extol  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  a 
clock  or  a  watch,  in  a  chess-player,  or  a  steam- 
engine,  and  shall  we  feel  no  sentiment  of  admira¬ 
tion  at  the  view  of  millions  of  instances  of  Divine 
mechani.sm,  which  infinitely  transcend  the  powers 
of  the  human  understanding?  To  act  in  this 
manner,  as  too  many  are  disposed  to  do,  is  un¬ 
worthy  of  man,  both  as  a  Christian  and  as  an 
intelligent  agent.  Such  was  not  the  conduct  of 
the  inspired  writers;  their  spirituality  of  views  did 
not  lead  them  to  neglect  the  contemplation  of 
any  of  the  works  of  God.  “  I  will  meditate  on  all 
thy  works,”  says  the  Psalmist,  “  and  talk  of  all 
thy  doings;  I  will  utter  abundantly  the  memory 
of  thy  great  goodness,  and  speak  of  all  thy  won¬ 
drous  works.”  Accordingly  we  find,  tliat  the 
wonders  of  the  human  frame,  the  economy  of  the 
animal  and  the  vegetable  tribes,  the  scenery  of 
the  “dry  land,”  and  of  the  “mighty  deep,”  and 
the  glories  of  the  heavens,  were  the  frequent  sub¬ 
jects  of  their  devout  contemplation.  They  con- 


•  Revelation  iv.  H. 
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sidered  t’neni  in  relation  to  the  unceasing  agency 
of  God,  by  wliom  they  were  formed  and  arranged, 
and  as  declaring  his  Wisdom,  Goodness,  and 
Omnipotence;  and  with  tliis  view  ought  all  tlie 
scenes  of  the  visible  creation  to  be  investigated  by 
his  intelligent  creatures. 

We  liave  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  owing,  in 
part,  to  want  of  attention  to  the  Divine  wisdom 
and  beneficence,  as  exhibited  in  the  construction 
of  the  visible  world,  that  many  professed  Chris¬ 
tians  entertain  so  vague  and  confused  ideas  re¬ 
specting  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Deity,  as 
displayed  in  the  economy  of  Redemption.  The 
terms.  Wisdom,  Goodness,  and  Beneficence,  in 
their  mouths,  become  words  almost  without  moan¬ 
ing,  to  which  110  precise  or  definite  ideas  are  at¬ 
tached:  because  tliey  have  never  considered  the 
instances  and  the  evidences  of  those  attributes,  as 
displayed  in  the  material  creation.  And  if  our 
minds  have  not  been  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
wisdom  and  beneficence  of  God,  in  those  objects 
which  are  presented  to  the  external  senses,  we 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  luminous  and  distinct 
ideas  of  those  spiritual  objects  and  arrangements 
which  are  removed  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  cor¬ 
poreal  organs.  For  all  our  ideas  in  relation  to 
Religion  and  its  objects,  are  primarily  derived 
from  the  intimations  we  receive  of  external  ob¬ 
jects,  through  the  medium  of  onr  senses;  and, 
consequently,  the  more  clearly  we  perceive  the 
agency  of  God  in  his  visible  operations,  the  more 
shall  we  be  qualified  to  perceive  the  wisdom  and 
harmony  of  his  dispensations,  as  recorded  in  tlie 
volume  of  inspiration. 

We  live  in  a  world,  all  the  arrangements  of 
which  are  the  effects  of  infinite  wisdom.  We  are 
surrounded  with  wonders  on  every  hand;  and 
therefore  we  cease  to  admire,  or  to  fix  our  atten¬ 
tion  on  any  one  of  the  wonders  daily  performed 
by  God.  We  have  never  been  accustomed  to 
contemplate,  or  to  inhabit  a  world  where  benevo¬ 
lence  and  wisdom  are  not  displayed;  and  there¬ 
fore  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  circumstances 
of  our  terrestrial  existence  could  not  have  been 
much  otlierwise  than  tliey  actually  are.  We  be¬ 
hold  the  sun  in  the  morning  ascending  from  the 
east — a  thousand  shining  globes  are  seen  in  the 
canopy  of  tho  sky  when  he  has  disappeared  in  the 
west.  We  open  our  eyelids,  and  the  myriads 
of  objects  which  compose  an  extensive  landscape 
are  in  a  moment  painted  on  our  retina, — we  wish 
to  move  our  bodies,  aud  in  an  instant  the  joints 
and  muscles  of  our  hands  and  feet  perform  their 
several  functions^  We  spread  out  our  wet  clothes 
to  dry,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  moisture  is  evapo¬ 
rated.  We  behold  the  fields  drenched  with  rain, 
and  in  a  few  days  it  disappears  and  is  dispersed 
through  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  to  be  again 
embodied  into  clouds.  These  are  all  common  ope¬ 
rations,  aud  therefore  thoughtless  and  ungrateful 
man  seldom  considers  the  obligations  he  is  under 
to  file  Author  of  his  existence,  for  the  numerous 
enjoyments  which  flow  from  these  wise  arrange¬ 
ments.  But  were  the  globe  we  inhabit,  and  all 
its  appendages,  to  remain  in  their  present  state — 
and  wore  only  the  principle  of  evaporation  and 
the  refra, Clive  and  reflective  properties  of  the  air  to 
be  destroyed — wo  should  soon  feel,  by  the  univer- 
Bal  gloom  which  would  ensue,  and  by  a  thousand 
other  inconveniences  we  should  suffer,  what  a 
miserable  world  was  allotted  for  our  abode.  We 
should  most  sensibly  perceive  the  wisdom  and  good¬ 
ness  we  had  formerly  overlooked,  and  would  most 
ardently  implore  the  restoration  of  those  arrange¬ 
ments  for  which  we  were  never  sufficiently  grate¬ 
ful.  And  why  should  we  not  now — while  we  en¬ 


joy  so  many  comforts  flowing  from  the  plans  of 
Iiitinite  Wisdom — have  onr  attention  directed  to 
the  benevolent  contrivances  within  us  and  around 
ns,  in  order  that  grateful  emotions  may  be  hourly 
arising  in  our  hearts  to  the  Father  of  our  spirits? 
For  tlie  essence  of  true  religion  consists  chiefly 
in  gratitude  to  the  God  of  our  life,  and  the  Au- 
tlior  of  our  salvation;  and  every  pleasing  sensa¬ 
tion  we  feel  from  the  harmonies  and  the  beauties 
of  nature,  ought  to  inspire  us  with  this  sacred 
emotiou.^ — ■“  Hearken  unto  this,  0  man!  stand  still 
and  consider  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  Coii- 
ternplate  the  balancings  of  the  clouds,  the  won¬ 
drous  works  of  Him  who  is  perfect  in  knowledge.” 
“  He  hath  made  the  earth  by  his  power,  he  hath 
established  tlie  world  by  his  wisdom.  When  ho 
uttereth  his  voice,  there  is  a  noise  of  waters  in  tho 
heavens;  he  causeth  tlie  vapors  to  ascend  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  aud  bringeth  the  winds  out 
of  his  treasuries.”  While  it  is  shameful  for  man 
to  be  inattentive  to  the  wonders  which  surround 
him,  what  can  be  more  pleasing  and  congenial  to 
a  rational  aud  devout  mind  than  contemplations  on 
the  works  of  the  Most  High  7  “What  can  ba 
more  gratifying,”  says  Sturm,  “than  to  contem¬ 
plate  in  the  heavens,  in  the  earth,  in  the  water,  in 
the  night  and  day,  and,  indeed,  throughout  all 
nature,  the  proofs  which  they  afford  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  purity,  and  the  goodness  of  our  great 
Creator  and  Preserver!  What  can  be  more  de¬ 
lightful  than  to  recognize,  in  the  whole  creation, 
in  all  the  natural  world,  in  everything  we  see, 
traces  of  the  ever-working  providence  and  tender 
mercy  of  the  great  Father  of  all.” 


SECTION  IV. 

On  the  goodness  or  benevolence  of  tiie  deity 

The  benevolence  of  God  is  that  perfection  of 
his  nature,  by  which  he  communicates  happiness 
to  the.  various  ranks  of  sensitive  and  intelligent 
existence. 

The  system  of  Nature,  in  all  its  parts,  exhibits 
an  unbounded  display  of  this  attribute  of  the 
Divine  Mind,  both  in  relation  to  man,  and  in 
relation  to  the  subordinate  tribes  of  animated 
existence.  In  relation  to  Man — the  magnificence 
and  glory  of  the  heavens — the  variegated  coloring 
which  is  spread  over  the  scene  of  nature — the 
beautiful  flowers,  shrubs,  aud  trees,  with  which 
the  earth  is  adorned,  which  not  only  delight  the 
eye,  but  perfume  tlie  air  with  their  delicious  odors 
— the  various  kinds  of  agreeable  sounds  that 
charm  the  ear — the  music  of  tlie  feathered  songs¬ 
ters,  which  fill  the  groves  with  their  melody — 
tlie  thousands  of  pleasant  images  which  delight 
the  eye,  in  the  natural  embellishments  of  crea¬ 
tion — the  agreeable  feelings  produced  by  the  con¬ 
tact  of  almost  everything  ive  have  occasion  to 
touch — the  pleasure  attaclied  to  eating,  drinking, 
nxuscnlar  motion,  and  activity — the  luxuriant 
profusion  and  rich  variety  of  aliments  which  the 
earth  affords — and  the  interchanges  of  thought 
and  affection — all  proclaim  the  Benev''lenoe  of 
our  Almighty  Maker,  and  sL.,v;,  mai  'urc  com¬ 
munication  of  happiness  is  one  grand  object  of  al! 
his  arrangements.  For  these  ciroumstanoes  are 
not  essentially  requisite  to  our  existence.  We 
might  have  lived  and  breathed,  and  walked, 
though  everything  we  touched  had  produced 
pain;  though  everything  we  ate  and  dra.ik  had 
been  bitter;  though  every  movement  of  our  hands 
and  feet  had  been  accompanied  with  uneasiness 
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and  fatigue;  though  every  sound  had  been  as 
harsh  as  the  saw  of  the  carpenter;  though  no 
birds  had  warbled  in  the  groves;  though  no  flow¬ 
ers  had  decked  the  fields,  or  filled  the  air  with 
their  perfumes;  though  one  unvaried  scene  of  dull 
uniformity  had  prevailed,  and  beauty  and  sub¬ 
limity  had  been  swept  from  the  face  of  nature; 
though  the  earth  had  been  covered  with  a  mantle 
of  black,  and  no  radiant  orbs  had  appeared  in 
our  nocairnal  sky.  But  what  a  miserable  world 
should  we  then  have  inhabited,  compared  with 
that  which  we  now  possess!  Life  would  have 
passed  away  without  enjoyment,  and  pain  would 
have  overbalanced  the  pleasures  of  existence. 
Whereas,  in  the  existing  constitution  of  things, 
all  the  objects  around  us,  and  every  sense  of 
which  we  aro  possessed,  when  preserved  in  its 
natural  vigor,  have  a  direct  tendency  to  produce 
pleasing  sensations,  and  to  contribute  to  our  en¬ 
joyment:  and  it  is  chiefly  when  we  indulge  in 
foolish  and  depraved  passions,  and  commit  im¬ 
moral  actions,  that  the  benevolent  intentions  of 
the  Deity  are  frustrated,  and  pain  and  misery 
produced. 

Had  the  Creator  of  the  world  been  a  malevo¬ 
lent  being,  and  possessed  of  infinite  power  and 
intelligence,  every  arrangement  of  nature  would 
have  been  almost  the  reverse  of  what  we  now  find 
it.  The  productioit  of  evil,  and  of  pain  in  sensi¬ 
tive  beings,  would  have  been  the  aim  of  the  con¬ 
triver  in  all  his  operations  and  allotments.  All 
design  in  the  frame  of  the  universe,  and  all  that 
wisdom  and  intelligence  which  we  now  admire  in 
the  adaptations  of  the  parts  and  functions  of  ani¬ 
mals  to  their  necessities  and  to  the  constitution  of 
nature  around  them — we  should  have  dreaded  as 
contriv-ances  to  produce  painful  sensations,  and  to 
render  them  acute  and  permanent.  Instead  of 
ease,  and  enjoyment,  and  delight,  iu  the  exercise 
of  our  functions  and  faculties — the  ordinary  state 
of  the  lower  animals  and  of  human  beings  would 
have  been  a  state  of  trouble,  disease,  dejection,  and 
anguish.  Every  breath  of  air  might  have  cut  us 
like  the  point  of  a  dagger,  or  produced  a  pain  like 
that  of  swallowing  aquafortis  or  sulphuric  acid.* 
Every  touch  might  have  been  felt  like  the  sling 
of  a  nettle,  or  like  the  rubbing  of  salt  upon  a  fes¬ 
tering  wound.  Every  taste  would  have  been  bit¬ 
ter  as  gull  and  wormwood,  and  every  sound  harsh 
and  dissonant,  or  as  a  hideous  scream.  All  our 
senses,  instead  of  being  the  sources  of  pleasure, 
as  they  now  are,  would  have  been  the  instruments 
of  pain  and  torture.  The  low^er  animals,  instead 
of  ministering  to  our  delight  and  necessities, 
would  have  been  formed  so  as  to  torment,  to  ha¬ 
rass,  and  annoy  us.  The  cow  and  the  goat  would 
have  aflorded  us  no  milk,  nor  the  bee  its  honey, 
nor  would  the  birds  of  the  air  have  charmed  us 
with  their  music.  Dismal  and  haggard  objects 
would  have  been  strew'ed  over  the  whole  face  of 
creation,  and  all  would  have  appeared  a  melan¬ 
choly  gloom,  without  beauty  or  variety.  The 
fields  W'ould  have  wanted  their  delightful  verdure, 
their  diversified  aspect,  and  the  beautiful  flowers 
with  which  they  are  now  adorned.  The  fire  might 
have  scorched  without  warming  us,  and  water, 
insteod  of  refreshing  us,  might  have  produced  in¬ 
tolerable  pain.  The  light  might  have  been  with¬ 
out  color;  it  might  have  dazzled  instead  of  cheer¬ 
ing  us,  and  prevented  distant  objects  from  being 
perceived.  Our  eye-balls  might  have  wanted  the 

*  Sulplnirie  acid  consists  of  7.5  parts  oxygen,  and  25  parts 
nitrogen,  wliioh  form  the  constituent  parts  of  the  air  we 
breatlie,  only  ir.  a  different  proportion.  Were  this  propor¬ 
tion  materiallly  altered,  we  should  fee!  the  most  excruciating 
pain  in  altemplinn  lo  breathe  it  in  some  of  its  combinations. 
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muscles  which  now  enable  them  to  move  with 
ease  in  every  direction,  and  every  ray  of  light 
might  have  affected  them  with  pain.  The  ground 
might  have  been  formed  so  soft  and  yielding,  that 
at  every  step  we  should  have  sunk  like  persons 
walking  in  a  quagmire. — In  short,  our  imagina¬ 
tions,  in  such  a  case,  would  have  presented  to  us 
little  else  than  frightful  specters  and  objects  of 
terror  and  alarm, — and  our  minds  have  been  filled 
with  dismal  forebodings  and  dreadful  expectations. 
But,  every  arrangement  in  the  system  of  nature, 
as  it  is  now  constituted,  is  directly  the  reverse  of 
what  we  have  now  supposed.  And  this  consider¬ 
ation  demonstrates,  that  the  Great  Creator  of  the 
universe  is  the  God  of  Love,  whose  mercy  and 
benevolence  are  displayed  toward  every  rank  of 
sensitive  and  intelligent  existence,  and  these  at¬ 
tributes,  we  are  assured,  will  never  cease  in  their 
operations,  so  long  as  the  universe  endures. 

If  we  consider,  further,  that  the  inexhaustible 
bounty  of  the  Creator,  and  the  numerous  pleasures 
we  enjoy,  are  bestowed  upon  a  guilty  race  of  men, 
the  Benevolence  of  the  Deitj^  will  appear  in  a  still 
more  striking  point  of  view.  Man  has  dared  to 
rebel  against  his  maker;  he  is  a  depraved  and  un¬ 
grateful  creature.  The  great  majority  of  our  race 
have  banished  God  from  their  thoughts,  trampled 
upon  his  laws,  neglected  to  contemplate  his  works, 
refused  to  pay  him  that  tribute  of  reverence  and 
adoration  which  his  perfections  demand,  have  been 
ungrateful  for  his  favors,  have  blasphemed  his 
Name,  and  have  transferred  to  “  four-footed  beasts 
and  creeping  things,”  that  homage  which  is  duo 
to  him  alone.  It  has  been  the  chief  part  of  their 
emplovunent,  iu  all  ages,  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  his  Beneficence,  by  inflicting  injustice,  op- 
pres.sion,  and  torture  upon  each  other;  by  maim* 
ing  the  human  frame,  burning  cities  and  villages, 
turning  fruitful  fields  into  a  wilderness,  and,  by 
every  other  act  of  violence,  carrying  death  and  de¬ 
struction  through  the  world.  And  if  water,  air, 
and  the  light  of  heaven,  had  been  placed  within  the 
limits  of  their  control,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  whole  nations  would  have  been  occasionally 
deprived  of  these  elements,  so  essential  to  human 
existence.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence 
of  such  depraved  dispositions,  the  streams  of  Di¬ 
vine  benevolence  toward  our  apostate  race  have 
never  yet  been  interrupted.  The  earth  has  never 
stopped  in  its  career,  and  thrown  nature  into  a 
scene  of  confusion;  the  light  of  heaven  has  never 
ceased  to  illume  the  w’orld;  the  springs  of  water 
have  never  been  dried  up,  nor  has  the  fertile  soil 
ceased  to  enrich  the  plains  with  golden  harvests. 
God  “hath  not  left  himself  without  a  witness”  to 
bis  beneficence,  in  any  age,  in  that  he  hath  un¬ 
ceasingly  bestowed  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world,  “rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons, 
filling  their  hearts  with  food  and  gladness.”  This 
is  one  of  the  characters  of  Deity  which  forms  the 
most  perfect  contrast  to  the  selfish  and  revengeful 
dispositions  of  man,  which  as  far  transcends  hu¬ 
man  benevolence  as  the  heavens  in  extent  surpass 
the  earth — a  character  calculated  to  excite  our 
highest  love  and  admiration,  and  which  we  aro 
called  upon,  in  the  Sacred  Oracles,  to  imitate  and 
jevere:  “  Be  ye  merciful,  as  your  Father  who  is  in 
heaven  is  merciful;  for  he  makelh  his  sun  to  rise 
on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on 
the  just  and  on  the  unjust.”  “  0  that  men  would 
praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  won¬ 
derful  works  to  the  children  of  men!” 

From  such  considerations  we  learn,  even  from 
the  system  of  nature,  that  mercy  is  an  attribute 
of  the  Deity;  for  if  mercy  consists  in  bestowing 
favors  on  those  who  are  unworthy,  or  who  meri 
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punishment,  the  greatest  sinners  in  all  ages  have 
shared  in  it,  and  every  individual  of  the  human 
race,  now  existing,  enjoys  a  certain  portion  of 
those  comforts  which  flow  from  the  benevolent 
arrangements  which  the  Creator  has  establislied; 
“  He  maketh  tiie  sun  to  rise  on  the,  evil  and  on  the 
good.”  Though  the  nations  in  ancient  times,  as 
well  as  at  present,  “walked  in  their  own  way.s,” 
indulging  in  impiety,  falsehood,  ievvdness,  war, 
devastations,  revenge,  abominable  idolatries,  and 
every  other  violation  of  his  law,  he  still  supported 
the  functions  of  their  animal  frames,  and  caused 
the  influences  of  the  sun,  the  rains, and  the  dews,  to 
descend  upon  their  fields,  that  they  might  be  re¬ 
freshed  with  his  bounty,  and  filled  “  with  food 
and  gladness.”  If  mercy  were  not  an  essential 
attribute  of  the  Deity,  he  would  have  cut  them 
down  in  the  midst  of  their  first  transgressions, 
shattered  to  pieces  the  globe  on  which  they  dwelt, 
and  buried  them  in  eternal  oblivion.  But  whether 
Divine  mercy  will  extend  to  the  final  forgiveness 
of  sin,  and  the  communication  of  eternal  happi¬ 
ness  to  such  beings,  can  be  learned  only  from  the 
discoveries  of  revelation. 

In  relation  to  the  inferior  animals — the  immense 
multitude  of  living  creatures  with  which  the  earth 
is  replenished  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  vast 
profusion  of  Divine  Beneficence.  More  than  a 
hundred  thousand  species  of  animated  beings  are 
dispersed  through  the  different  regions  of  the  air, 
the  water,  and  the  earth,  beside  myriads  which 
are  invisible  to  the  unassisted  eye.  To  estimate 
the  number  of  individuals  belonging  to  any  one 
species  is  beyond  tlie  power  of  man.  What  count¬ 
less  myriads  of  herrings,  for  examjjle,  are  con¬ 
tained  in  a  single  shoal,  which  i.s  frequently  more 
than  six  miles  long,  and  throe  miles  broad!  To 
estimate  the  number  of  individuals  in  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  species,  would  therefore  be  as  impossible  as 
to  count  the  grains  of  sand  in  the  Arabian  dca- 
erLs.  There  is  not  a  single  spot  in  anv  region  of 
the  globe  but  what  teems  with  animated  beings. 
Yet  all  this  vast  assemblage  of  sensitive  existence 
is  amply  provided  for  by  the  bountiful  Creator. 
“  These  all  wait  upon  him,  and  he  giveth  them 
their  meat  in  due  season.”  They  enjoy  not  onl}’’ 
life,  but  also  a  happy  existence.  The  sportive  mo¬ 
tions  and  gesticulations  of  all  the  animal  tribes — 
the  birds  skimming  through  the  air,  warbling  in 
the  groves,  and  perching  on  tlie  trpes — the  beasts  of 
the  field  bounding  in  the  forests  and  through  the 
lawns — the  fishes  sporting  in  the  waters — the  rep¬ 
tiles  wriggling  in  the  dust — and  the  winged  in- 
•ects,  by  a  thousand  rvanton  mazes — all  declare 
that  they  are  rejoicing  in  their  existence,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  with  which  the  Cre¬ 
ator  has  furnished  them.  So  that  wherever  we 
turn  our  eyes,  we  evidently  perceive  that  “  the 
earth  is  full  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,”  and 
that  “  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.” 

This  subject  is  boundless;  but  it  would  be  in¬ 
consistent  w’ith  the  limited  plan  of  this  work  to 
enter  into  any  particular  details.  And  it  is  the 
less  necessary,  when  we  consider  that  every  in¬ 
stance  of  Divine  Wisdom,  is  at  the  same  time,  an 
mstance  of  benevolence ;  for  it  is  the  ultimate  oh- 
j"ct  of  all  the  wise  contrivances  in  the  system  of 
Nature,  that  happiness  may  be  communicated  to 
the  various  ranks  of  sensitive  and  intelligent  ex¬ 
istence.  Goodness  chooses  the  end,  and  wisdom 
selects  the  most  proper  means  for  its  accomplish¬ 
ment;  so  that  these  two  attributes  must  always 
be  considered  in  simultaneous  operation.  And 
therefore,  the  instances  I  have  already  specified  of 
the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  the  Creator  may 
also  be  considered  as  exemplifications  of  Divine 


Benevolence.  I  shall  therefore  conclude  this  topJe 
with  the  following  extract  from  Dr..  P.vley; — 

“  Contrivance  proves  design;  and  the  prominent 
tendezicy  of  the  contrivance  indicates  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  designer.  The  world  abounds  with 
contrivances;  and  all  the  contrivances  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  are  directed  to  beneficial  purpo.ses. 
Evil,  no  doubt,  exists;  but  it  is  never,  that  we  can 
perceive,  the  object  of  contrivance.  Teeth  are 
contrived  to  eat,  not  to  ache;  their  aching  now’ 
and  then  is  incidental  to  the  contrivance,  perhaps 
inseparable  from  it;  or  even,  if  you  will,  let  it  be 
called  a  defect  in  the  contrivance,  but  it  is  not  the 
object  of  it.  This  is  a  distinction  that  well  de¬ 
serves  to  be  attended  to.  In  describing  implements 
of  husbandry,  you  would  hardly  say  of  a  sickle, 
that  it  was  made  to  cut  the  reaper’s  fingers,  though 
from  the  construction  of  the  instrument,  and  the 
manner  of  using  it,  this  mischief  often  happens 
But  if  you  had  occasion  to  describe  instruineuts 
of  torture  or  e.xecution, — this,  you  would  say,  is 
to  extend  the  sinews;  this  to  dislocate  the  joints; 
this  to  break  the  bones;  this  to  scorch  the  soles  of 
the  feet.  Here  pain  and  misery  are  the  very  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  contrivance.  Now,  nothing  of  this 
sort  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Nature.  We 
never  discover  a  train  of  contrivance  to  bring 
about  an  evil  purpose.  No  anatomist  ever  disco¬ 
vered  a  system  of  organization  calculated  to  pro¬ 
duce  pain  and  disease;  or,  in  explaining  the  parts 
of  the  human  body,  ever  said,  this  is  to  irritate; 
this  to  inflame;  this  duct  is  to  convey  the  gravel 
to  the  kidneys;  this  gland  to  secrete  the  humor 
which  foi'ms  the  gout.  If,  by  chance  he  come  at 
a  part  of  which  he  knows  not  the  use,  the  most 
he  can  say  is,  that  it  is  useless;  no  one  ever  sus¬ 
pects  that  it  is  put  there  to  incommode,  to  annoy, 
or  torment.  Since,  then,  God  hath  called  forth 
his  consummate  wisdom  to  contrive  and  provide 
for  our  happiness,  and  the  world  appears  to  have 
been  constituted  with  this  design  at  first,  so  long  as 
this  constitution  is  upheld  by  him,  we  must,  in 
reason,  suppose  the  same  design  to  continue.”* 
Thus  I  have  endeavored,  in  this  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  section,  to  exhibit  a  few  specimens  of  the 
Wisdom  and  Goodness  of  God  in  the  system  of 
nature.  These  might  have  been  multiplied  to  an 
indefinite  extent;  but  the  instances  adduced,  I 
presume,  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  economy 
of  the  material  world  is  not  altogether  a  barren 
subject  to  a  pious  and  contemplative  mind.  Every 
intelligent  believer  in  Revelation  will  readily  ad¬ 
mit,  that  it  would  be  a  highly  desii~able  object,  to 
induce  upon  the  mass  of  Christians  such  a  habit 
of  devout  attention  to  the  visible  works  of  crea. 
tion,  as  would  lead  them,  in  their  social  and  soli¬ 
tary  walks,  to  recognize  the  agency  of  God  in 
every  object  they  behold;  to  rai.se  their  thoughts 
to  him  as  the  Great  First  Cause,  and  to  expand 
their  hearts  with  emotions  of  gratitude.  How 
very  different  must  be  the  sentiments  and  the 
piety  of  the  man  who  looks  on  the  scene  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  magnificence  around  him  with  a  “brute 
unconscious  gaze,”  as  thousands  of  professed 
Christians  do — and  the  grateful  and  jiloiis  emo¬ 
tions  of  him  who  recognizes  the  benevolent 
agency  of  God  in  the  motions  of  his  fingers  and 
eyeballs;  in  the  pulsation  of  his  heart;  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  external  objects  every  moment  formed  on 
his  retina;  in  the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  light, 
and  the  diversified  colors  they  produce;  in  the 
drying  of  his  clothes;  in  the  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere;  in  the  beauty  and  magnificence 
of  the  earth  and  the  heavens;  and  in  every  other 

*  Paley’s  Moral  Philosophy,  Book  II,  Chap.  v. 
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Aject  t'nat  meets  his  eye  iu  the  expanse  of  nature! 
I’tie  numberless  astonishing  instances  of  Divine 
agency,  which  everywhere  present  themselves  to 
our  view  iu  the  scene  around  us,  seem  evidently 
Ltiteuded  to  arrest  the  mind  to  a  consideration  of 


an  “ever-present  Deity;”  and  I  envy  not  the 
sentiments  or  the  feelings  of  that  man,  who 
imagines  that  he  stands  in  no  need  of  such  sensi¬ 
ble  mediums,  to  impress  his  mind  with  a  sense 
of  the  benevolent  care  and  mnnipresence  of  God 


CHAPTER  II. 

C\  NTAINING  A  CURSORY  VIEW  OF  SOME  OF  THE  SCIENCES  WHICH  ARE  RE-* 
DATED  TO  RELIGION  AND  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY. 


Theology  has  generally  been  viewed  as  a  study 
of  a  very  limited  range:  and  hence,  when  it  has 
been  admitted  into  the  circle  of  the  sciences,  a 
much  smaller  space  has  been  allotted  for  its  dis¬ 
cussion  than  has  been  devoted  to  almost  any  other 
department  of  human  knowledge.  When  consi¬ 
dered,  however,  in  its  most  extensive  sense — in  its 
relations  to  the  Divine  Being — to  his  past  and  pre¬ 
sent  dispensations  toward  the  human  race — to  the 
present  circumstances  and  the  future  destiny  of 
man — and  to  the  physical  and  moral  condition 
of  all  the  sentient  and  intelligent  beings  of  which 
we  have  any  intimation — it  ought  to  be  viewed 
as  the  most  vmried  and  comprehensive  of  all  the 
sciences;  as  embracing,  within  its  extensive  grasp, 
all  the  other  departments  of  useful  knowledge 
both  human  and  divine.  As  it  has  God  for  its 
object,  it  must  include  a  knowledge  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  he  has  formed — of  tlie  movements  tthiicli 
are  continually  going  on  tliroughout  the  wide 
extent  of  his  empire,  in  so  far  as  they  lie  open  to 
our  inspection — of  the  attributes  which  appear  to 
be  displayed  in  all  his  operations — of  the  moral 
laws  he  has  framed  for  the  regulation  of  holy 
intelligences  —  of  the  merciful  arrangements  he 
has  made  for  the  restoration  of  fallen  man — of  the 
plaits  by  which  tiie  knowledge  of  his  will  is  to  be 
circulated  and  extended  in  the  world  iu  which  we 
live — of  the  means  by  which  truth,  and  moral 
purity,  and  order,  are  to  be  promoted  among  our 
apostate  race,  in  order  to  their  restoration  to  the 
happiness  they  have  lost — together  with  all  those 
diversified  ramifications  of  knowledge,  which 
have  either  a  more  remote  or  a  more  immediate 
bearing  on  the  grand  objects  now  specified.  Like 
the  lines  which  proceed  from  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  to  the  center  of  an  immense  circle — all  the 
morai*  arts  and  sciences  which  have  been  invent¬ 
ed  by  men— every  department  of  human  know¬ 
ledge,  however  far  it  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to 
be  removed  from  religion — may  bo  considered  as 
having  a  direct  bearing  on  Theologjy  as  the  grand 
central  point,  and  as  having  a  certain  tendency  to 
promote  its  important  objects. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  Theology  has 
60  seldom  been  contemplated  in  this  point  of  view 
— and  that  the  sciences  have  been  considered 
rather  as  so  many  independent  branches  of  secu¬ 
lar  knowledge,  than  as  subservient  to  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  religion,  and  to 
the  accomplishment  of  its  benevolent  designs. 
Hence  it  has  happened  that  Philosophy  and  Reli¬ 
gion,  instead  of  marching  hand  in  hand  to  the 

*  The  epithet  moral  is  here  used  in  its  application  to  arts, 
because  there  are  certain  arts  which  must  he  considered  as 
having  an  immoral  tendency,  such  as  the  art  of  war,  the  art 
of  boxing,  of  gambling,  etc.,  and  which,  therefore,  cannot 
hire  a  direct  tendency  to  promote  the  objects  of  religion. 


portals  of  immortality,  have  frequently  set  them¬ 
selves  in  hostile  array;  and  combats  have  ensued 
equally  injurious  to  the  interests  of  both  parties. 
The  Philosopher  has  occasionally  been  disposed 
to  investigate  the  economy  of  Nature,  without  a 
reference  to  the  attributes  of  that  Almighty  Being 
who  presides  over  its  movements,  as  if  the  uni¬ 
verse  were  a  self-moving  and  independent  ma¬ 
chine;  and  has,  not  unfrequently,  taken  occasion, 
from  certain  obscure  and,  insulated  facts,  to  throw 
out  insinuations  hostile  to  the  truth  and  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Christian  Revelation.  The  Theolo¬ 
gian,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  heat  of  his  intem¬ 
perate  zeal  against  the  infidel  philosopher,  has 
unguardedly,  been  led  to  declaim  against  the 
study  of  science,  as  if  it  were  unfriendly  to  reli¬ 
gion —  has,  in  effect,  set  the  works  of  God  in 
opposition  to  his  word — has  confounded  the  fool¬ 
ish  theories  of  speculative  minds  with  the  rational 
study  of  the  works  of  Deity — and  has  thus  pre¬ 
vented  the  mass  of  mankind  from  expanding  their 
minds,  by  the  contemplation  of  the  beauties  and 
sublimities  of  nature. 

It  is  now  high  time  that  a  complete  reconcilia¬ 
tion  were  effected  between  these  contending  par¬ 
ties.  Religion  ought  never  to  disdain  to  derive 
her  supports  and  illustrations  from  the  researches 
of  science;  for  the  investigations  of  philosophy 
into  the  economy  of  Nature,  from  whatever  mo¬ 
tives  they  may  be  undertaken,  are  nothing  else 
than  an  inquiry  into  the  plans  and  operations  of 
the  Eternal  Mind.  And  Philosophy  ought  always 
to  consider  it  as  her  highest  honor  to  walk  as  a 
hanilmaid  in  the  train  of  that  religion  which 
points  out  the  path  to  the  regions  of  eternal  bliss. 
By  their  mutual  aid,  and  the  subserviency  of  the 
one  to  the  other,  the  moral  and  intellectual  im¬ 
provement  of  man  will  be  promoted,  and  the 
benevolent  purposes  of  God  in  the  kingdom  of 
providence,  gradually  accomplished.  But,  when 
set  in  opposition  to  each  other,  the  human  mind 
is  bewildered  and  retarded  in  its  progress,  and  the 
Deity  is  apt  to  be  considered  as  set  in  opposition 
to  himself — as  proclaiming  one  system  of  doc¬ 
trines  from  the  economy  of  revelation,  and  an¬ 
other,  and  an  opposite  system,  fro3n  the  economy 
of  nature.  But  if  the  Christian  Revelation,  and 
the  system  of  the  material  world,  derived  their 
origin  from  the  same  Almighty  Being,  the  most 
complete  harmony  must  subsist  between  the  reve¬ 
lations  they  respectfully  unfold;  and  the  apparent 
inconsistencies  which  occur,  must  be  owing 
chiefly  to  the  circumstances  of  our  present  station 
in  the  universe,  and  to  the  obscure  and  limited 
views  we  are  obliged  to  take  of  some  of  the  grand 
and  diversified  objects  they  embrace.  And  there¬ 
fore  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  when  th« 
system  of  nature  shall  be  more  extensively  e*- 
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plored,  and  the  leading  objects  of  revelation  con¬ 
templated  in  a  clearer  light,  without  being  tinged 
with  the.  false  coloring  of  party  opinions  and  con¬ 
tracted  views,  and  wlien  rational  inquirers  shall 
conduct  their  researches  with  a  greater  degree  of 
reverence,  humility,  and  Christian  temper — the 
beaut}'^  and  harmony  of  all  the  plans  and  revela¬ 
tions  of  the  Deity,  in  reference  both  to  the  j)hysi- 
cal  and  the  moral  world,  will  be  more  distinctly 
perceived  and  appreciated. 

In  the  following  cursory  sketches,  it  forms  no 
part  of  my  plan  to  trace  even  an  outline  of  the 
dilferent  sciences  which  are  connected  with  reli¬ 
gion,  much  less  to  enter  into  any  particular  de¬ 
tails  in  relation  to  their  facts  and  principles.  It 
would  be  comparatively  easy  to  fill  up  the  remain¬ 
ing  sheets  of  this  volume  with  skeletons  of  the 
difi'erent  sciences;  but  such  meager  details  as  be¬ 
hoved  to  be  brought  forward,  could  not  be  inte¬ 
resting  to  the  general  reader,  and  would  fail  in 
accomplishing  the  objects  proposed.  My  design 
simply  is,  to  select  some  leading  facts,  or  general 
truths,  in  relation  to  some  of  the  ])hysical  sci¬ 
ences,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  objects  of  religion,  and  the  interests 
of  rational  piety.  At  the  same  time,  such  definite 
descriptions  will  be  given  as  will  enable  common 
readers  to  appreciate  the  objects  and  bearings  of 
the  different  branches  of  knowledge  which  may 
be  presented  to  their  view. 

The  first  science*  I  shall  notice,  is  that  of 

NATUR.VL  IIISTORV. 

This  science,  taken  in  its  most  comprehensive 
sense,  includes  a  knowledge  and  description  of  all 
the  known  facts  in  the  material  universe. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  most  books  published 
under  the  title  of  Natural  History,  to  which  com¬ 
mon  readers  have  access,  contain  nothing  more 
than  a  general  description  of  animals,  as  if  this 
science  were  confined  merely  to  one  ckass  of  be¬ 
ings;  whereas  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  other 
objects  seldom  noticed,  which  would  appear  no 
less  interesting,  and,  in  some  instances,  much 
more  novel  and  gratifying  to  the  general  reader, 
and  to  the  youthful  mind.  All  the  diversified 
forms  of  matter,  whether  existing  on  the  surface 
or  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  the  ocean,  the 
atmosphere,  or  in  the  heavens,  form  the  legiti¬ 
mate  objects  of  this  department  of  the  science  of 
nature. 

Were  we,  therefore,  to  sketch  a  comprehensive 
outline  of  the  subjects  of  Natural  History,  wm 
might,  in  the  first  place,  take  a  cursory  survey 
of  the  globe  we  inhabit,  in  reference  to  its  mag¬ 
nitude,  figure,  motions,  and  general  arrangements 
— the  form,  relations,  and  extent  of  its  continents 
. — the  numerous  islands  which  diversify  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ocean — the  magnitude,  the  direction, 
and  the  extent  of  its  rivers,  and  the  quantity  of 
water  they  pour  into  the  ocean — the  direction, 
elevation,  and  extent  of  the  different  ranges  of 
mountains  which  rise  from  its  surface — the  plains, 
morasses,  lakes,  forests,  dells,  and  sandy  deserts, 
which  diversify  its  aspect — the  extent,  the  mo- 


•  Tlie  term  science,  in  its  most  general  and  extensive 
sense,  sienides  knowledge,  partieniarly  that  species  of  know¬ 
ledge  wliicli  is  acquired  by  tlie  e.xertion  of  the  liuman  fncnl. 
ties.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  it  denotes  a  si/stcmatic 
Bpecies  oi  knowledge  which  (consists  of  nde  and  order,  sucli 
as  Mathematics,  Astrononiv,  Natural  Philosofihy,  etc. — In 
the  discussions  contained  in  this  work,  it  is  used  in  its  most 
general  sense,  as  denoting  tiie  various  departments  of  hn- 
inan  knowledge;  in  which  sense,  history,  both  natural,  civil, 
and  sacred,  may  be  termed  science. 


lions,  the  color,  and  the  different  aspects  of  th« 
ocean,  and  the  facts  which  have  been  ascertained 
respecting  its  saltness,  its  depth,  its  bottom,  and 
its  dilferent  currents.  We  might  next  take  a 
more  particular  view  of  some  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  objects  on  its  surface,  and  give  a  detail 
of  the  facts  which  are  known  respecting  the  his¬ 
tory  of  volcanoes — their  number — the  countries 
in  which  they  are  situated— the  awful  phenomena 
they  exhibit — and  the  devastations  they  have  pro¬ 
duced — the  history  of  earthquakes,  tlieir  pheno¬ 
mena  and  effects,  and  the  countries  most  subject 
to  their  ravages  —  basaltic  and  rocky  wonders, 
natural  bridges,  precipices,  cataracts,  ice  islands, 
icebergs,  glaciers,  whirlpools,  mineral  wells,  reci 
procating  fountains,  boiling  springs,  sulplmrio 
mountains,  bituminous  lakes,  volcanic  islands — 
the  various  aspects  of  nature  in  the  different 
zones,  and  the  contrasts  presented  between  the 
verdant  scenes  of  tropical  climes,  and  the  icy 
clilfs  of  the  polar  regions.  We  would  next  take 
a  survey  of  the  subterraneous  wonders  which  lie 
beneath  the  surface  of  tlie  earth — the  immense 
chasms  and  caverns  which  wind  in  various  direc¬ 
tions  among  the  interior  strata  of  our  globe — such 
as  the  great  Kentucky  cavern,  and  the  grotto  of 
Autiparos — the  mines  of  salt,  coal,  copper,  lead, 
diamond,  iron,  quicksilver,  tin,  gold,  and  silver — 
the  substances  which  compose  the  various  strata, 
the  fossil  bones,  shells,  and  petrifactions  which 
are  imbedded  in  the  different  layers,  and  the  bend¬ 
ings  and  disruptions  which  appear  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  substances  which  compose  the  exte¬ 
rior  crust  of  the  earth.  We  might  next  survey 
the  atmosphere  with  which  the  earth  is  environed, 
and  give  a  detail  of  the  facts  which  have  been 
ascettained  respecting  its  specific  gravity  and 
pressure,  the  elementary'  principles  with  which  it 
is  compounded,  its  refractive  and  reflective  pow¬ 
ers,  and  the  phenomena  which  result  from  its 
various  properties  and  modifications — the  meteors 
which  appear  in  its  different  regions — thunder 
and  lightning,  winds,  hail,  rain,  clouds,  rainbows, 
parhelias  or  mock-suus,  meteoric  stones,  the  au¬ 
rora  borealis,  luminous  arclies,  ignes  fatui,  the 
mirage,  the  fata  morgana,  hurricanes,  monsoons, 
wliirhviiids  and  waterspouts,  sounds  and  echoes. 

In  prosecuting  our  survey'  of  sublunary  nature, 
we  would  next  advert  to  the  various  orders  of  the 
vegetable  tribes — their  anatomical  structure — the 
circulation  of  llieir  juices — the  food  by'  which 
tliey  are  nourished. —  the  influence  of  light  and 
air  on  their  growth  and  motions — their  male  and 
female  organs — their  periods  of  longevity- — their 
modes  of  propagation — their  diseases  and  dissolu¬ 
tion — their  orders,  genera,  and  species— their  im¬ 
mense  variety — their  influence  on  tlie  salubrity 
of  the  atmosphere  —  the  relation  which  their 
trunks,  roots,  leaves,  and  fruits,  bear  to  the  wants 
of  man  and  other  animals,  in  supplying  food, 
clothing,  and  materials  for  constructing  habita¬ 
tions —  the  gums  and  resinous  substances  they 
exude  —  the  odors  they  exhale  —  the  variety  of 
colors  they  exhibit — the  vast  diversity  of  forms 
ill  which  they  appear — and  the  beauty  and  va¬ 
riety  which  they  spread  over  the  whole  face  of 
nature. 

The.  mineral  kingdom  would  next  require  to  be 
.surveyed.  We  would  inquire  into  the  facts  which 
have  been  ascertained  respecting  the  earthy,  saline, 
inflammable,  and  metallic  substances,  which  aro 
found  on  the  surface  and  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
— their  specific  and  distinguishing  characters — the 
elementary  principles,  or  simple  substances,  of 
which  they  are  composed  —  the  regions  of  tlie 
earth  where  the  respective  minerals  most  fro- 
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quently  abound — and  the  ends  which  they  are  de¬ 
signed  to  accomplish  in  tlie  constitution  of  the 
globe.  We  would  consider,  more  particularly-, 
the  various  metals,  such  as  iron,  copper,  lead,  tin, 
gold  silver,  bismuth,  zinc,  etc.,  in  reference  to  the 
substances  with  which  they  are  united  in  their 
native  ores — the  changes  produced  upon  them  by 
the  action  of  oxygen  and  the  ditFerent  acids — 
their  combustibility  —  their  combination  with 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  carbon — the  various 
compounds  into  which  they  may  be  formed  — 
their  important  uses  in  the  arts  which  minister  to 
the  comfort  and  embellishment  of  human  life — 
their  relation  to  the  multifarious  necessities  of 
man — and  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor,  as  display'ed  in  their  arrangement  in  the  bow¬ 
els  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  admirable  properties 
of  which  they  are  possessed.  In  these  details,  the 
natural  history^  of  Iron  would  hold  a  prominent 
place.  In  point  of  utilitij,  it  claims  tlie  highest 
rank  in  the  class  of  metals,  and  is  intrinsically 
more  valuable  than  gold  and  silver,  and  all  the 
diamonds  of  the  East.  There  is  scarcely  a  mine¬ 
ral  substance  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature 
which  affords  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  bene¬ 
ficial  and  harmonious  adaptation  of  things  in  the 
universal  sy'stem.  We  would,  therefore,  consider 
it  in  reference  to  its  vast  abundance  in  all  parts  of 
the  world — the  numerous  substances  into  which 
it  enters  into  combination — its  magnetical  pro¬ 
perty — its  capability  of  being  fused  and  welded — 
the  numerous  useful  utensils  it  has  been  the 
means  of  producing — its  agency  in  carrying  for¬ 
ward  improvements  in  art  and  science,  in  the 
civilization  of  barbarous  tribes,  and  in  promoting 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind;  and  the  aids 
which  it  affords  to  the  Christian  missionary  in 
heathen  lands. 

Having  surveyed  the  inanimate  parts  of  the  ter¬ 
raqueous  globe,  and  its  appendages,  we  might 
next  direct  our  attention  to  the  animated  tribes 
wnth  which  it  is  peopled.  Beginning  at  3Ian,  the 
head  of  the  animal  creation,  we  would  detail  the 
principal  facts  which  have  been  ascertained  re¬ 
specting  his  structure  and  organical  functions — 
tlie  muscular  movements  of  the  human  bodyy  the 
system  of  bones,  nerves,  veins,  and  arteries;  the 
process  of  respiration;  and  tlie  organs  of  vision, 
hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  and  feeling,  by  which 
he  holds  a  correspondence  with  the  material 
world — the  modifications  which  appear  in  his  cor¬ 
poreal  frame,  and  in  his  mental  faculties,  during 
the  periods  of  infancy,  puberty,  manhood,  and 
old  age — the  causes  and  phenomena  of  sleep  and 
dreaming — the  varieties  of  the  human  race,  in  re¬ 
spect  of  color,  stature,  and  features- — the  devia¬ 
tions  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  which 
occasionally  occur,  in  the  case  of  monsters, 
dwarfs,  and  giants — the  moral  and  intellectual  fa¬ 
culties —  and  those  distinguishing  characteristics 
wliich  prove  the  superiority'  of  man  over  the 
other  tribes  of  animated  nature. 

The  inferior  ranks  of  the  animal  creation  would 
next  demand  our  attention.  We  would  take  a 
survey  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  Quadrupeds, 
Birds,  Fishes,  Serpents,  Lizards,  and  Insects,  in 
reference  to  the  characteristic  marks  by  which  the 
different  species  are  distinguislied, —  their  food, 
ana  habitatious  —  the  different  modes  in  which 
thev  display  their  architective  faculty,  in  con¬ 
structing  places  of  abode  for  shelter  and  protec¬ 
tion — the  clotliing  with  which  they  are  furnished 
—their  sagacity  in  finding  out  the  proper  means 
for  subsistence  and  self-preservation — their  hostili¬ 
ties — their  artifices  in  catching  their  prey,  and 
escaping  their  enemies — their  modes  of  propaga¬ 
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tion — their  transformations  from  one  state  and 
form  to  another  —  their  migrations  to  ditFerent 
countries  and  climates — their  various  instincts — 
their  care  in  rearing  and  protecting  their  young — 
their  passions,  mental  chai-acters,  and  social  dis- 
po.sitions  —  their  language  or  modes  of  commu¬ 
nication  with  each  other — their  capacities  for 
instruction  and  improvement  —  their  difl’erent 
powers  of  locomotion — the  adaptation  of  all  their 
organs  to  tlie  purposes  for  wliich  they'  seem  in¬ 
tended: — the  indications  they  give  of  being  pos¬ 
sessed  of  moral  dispositions  and  rational  powers — 
their  different  periods  of  longevity,  and  the  ends 
which  they  are  intended  to  subserve  in  tlie  sy's- 
tem  of  nature.  Along  with  these  details,  certain^ 
views  might  be  exhibited  of  the  vai-ious  forms  of 
sensitive  life,  and  modes  of  existence,  which  ob¬ 
tain  in  those  numerous  species  of  animals  which 
are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  which  the  mi¬ 
croscope  discovers  in  almost  every  department  of 
nature. 

Having  surveyed  the  objects  which  compose 
our  sublunary  system,  we  would  next  direct  our 
view  to  the  regions  of  the  sky,  and  contemplate 
the  facts  which  have  been  discovered  in  relation 
to  the  celestial  orbs.  We  would  first  attend  to  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  sun,  the  different  points 
of  the  horizon  at  which  it  seems  to  rise  and  set, 
and  the  different  degrees  of  elevation  to  which  it 
arrives,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year, — the  dif¬ 
ferent  aspects  it  presents  as  viewed  from  different 
parts  of  the  earth’s  surface,  and  the  different 
lengths  of  days  and  niglits,  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  We  would  next  attend  to  the  varied 
phases  of  the  moon  —  the  direct  and  retrograde 
motiojis  of  the  planets — the  apparent  diurnal  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  celestial  sphere,  from  east  to 
west — and  the  different  clusters  of  stars  which  are 
seen  in  onr  nocturnal  sky,  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year.  We  would  next  consider  the  deductions 
which  science  has  made,  respecting  the  order  and 
arrangement  of  the  planets  wliich  compose  the 
solar  system — their  distances  from  the  sun,  and 
from  the  earth — their  magnitudes — the  periods  of 
their  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions — the  second¬ 
ary'  planets,  or  moons,  which  accompany  them — 
their  eclipses — the  various  phenomena  wliich  their 
surfaces  present  when  viewed  through  telescopes 
— the  physical  influence  which  some  of  them 
produce  on  the  surface  of  our  globe — and  the  sin¬ 
gular  appearance  of  those  bodies  called  Comets, 
which  occasionally  visit  this  part  of  our  system. 
We  would,  in  the  next  place,  extend  our  views  to 
the  starry  regions,  and  consider  the  number  of 
stars  wliich  present  themselves  to  the  naked  eye — 
the  immensely  greater  numbers  which  are  disco¬ 
vered  by  telescopes — the  .»ystems  into  which  tliey 
appear  to  be  arranged — (he  facts  vvliicli  have  been 
ascertained  respecting  new  stars — double  and  tre¬ 
ble  stars — stars  once  visible,  which  have  now  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  heavens — variable  stars,  wliosa 
luster  is  increased  and  dimiiiislied  at  different  pe¬ 
riods  of  time — and  the  structure  and  position  of 
the  many  hundreds  of  Nebula,  or  starry  systems, 
which  appear  to  be  dispersed  throughout  the  im¬ 
mensity'  of  creation. 

All  the  particulars  now  stated,  and  many  others 
whicli  might  have  been  specified — considered  sim¬ 
ply  as  facts  which  exist  in  the  system  of  Nature 
— form  the  appropriate  and  legitimate  objects  of 
Natural  History,  and  demand  the  serious  attention 
of  every  rational  intelligence,  that  wishes  to  trace 
the  perfections  and  agency  of  the  Almighty  Crea¬ 
tor.  To  investigate  the  causes  of  the  diversified 
phenomena  wliich  the  material  world  exhibits, 
and  the  principles  and  modes  by  which  many  of 
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tile  facts  now  alluded  to  are  ascertained,  is  the 
peculiar  province  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemis¬ 
try,  and  the  Mathematical  Sciences. 

Amidst  so  vast  a  variety  of  objects  as  Natural 
History  presents,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  on  any  parti¬ 
cular  facts,  as  specimens  of  the  interesting  nature 
of  tliis  department  of  knowledge,  witliout  going 
beyond  the  limits  to  which  I  am  necessarily  con¬ 
fined  in  tliis  volume.  I  shall  content  myself  with 
a  description  of  two  objects,  which  have  a  refer¬ 
ence  chiefly  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  first 
of  tiiese  is 

The  Banian  Tree. — “This  Tree,  which  is  also 
called  the  Burr  tree,  or  the  Indian  Fig,  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  beautiful  of  Nature’s  pro- 
•  ductions,  in  the  genial  climate  of  India,  where 
she  sports  with  tlie  greatest  variety  and  profusion. 
Each  tree  is  in  itself  a  grove;  and  some  of  them 
are  of  an  amazing  size  and  extent,  and,  contrary 
to  most  other  animal  and  vegetable  productions, 
eeem  to  be  exempted  from  decay.  Every  branch 
from  the  main  body  throws  out  its  own  roots;  at 
first,  in  small  tender  fibers,  several  yards  from  the 
ground;  these  continually  grow  thicker,  until,  by 
a  gradual  descent,  tliey  reach  the  surface,  and 
there,  striking  in,  they  increase  to  large  trunks, 
and  become  parent  trees,  shooting  out  new 
branches  from  tlie  tops.  These  in  time  suspend 
tlieir  roots,  and,  receiving  nourishment  from  the 
earth,  swell  into  trunks,  and  shoot  forth  other 
branches;  thus  continuing  in  a  state  of  progres¬ 
sion,  so  long  as  the  earth,  the  first  parent  of  them 
all,  contributes  her  sustenance.  A  Banian  tree, 
with  many  trunks,  forms  the  most  beautiful 
walks,  vistas,  and  cool  recesses,  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gined.  The  leaves  are  large,  soft,  and  of  a  lively 
green,  about  six  inches  in  length;  the  fruit  is  a 
fcnall  fig,  when  ripe,  of  a  bright  scarlet,  affording 


sustenance  to  monkeys,  squirrels,  peacocks,  and 
birds  of  various  kinds,  which  dwell  among  th« 
branches. 

“  The  Hindoos  are  peculiarly  fond  of  the  Ba 
nian  tree;  they  consider  its  long  duration,  its  out- 
stretching  arms,  and  its  overshadowing  benefi¬ 
cence,  as  emblems  of  the  Deity,  and  almost  pa) 
it  divine  honors.  The  Brahmins,  who  thus  ‘  find 
a  fane  in  every  sacred  grove,’ spend  much  of  llieii 
time  in  religious  solitude,  under  the  shade  of  the 
Banian  tree;  they  plant  it  near  tiieir  temples  ot 
pagodas:  and  in  those  villages  where  there  is  no 
structure  erected  for  public  worship,  the)'  place 
an  image  under  one  of  these  trees,  and  there  per¬ 
form  a  morning  and  evening  sacrifice.  The  na¬ 
tives  of  all  castes  and  tribes  are  fond  of  recreating 
in  the  cool  recesses,  beautiful  walks,  and  lovely 
vistas  of  this  umbrageous  canopy,  impervious  to 
the  hottest  beams  of  a  tropical  sun.  It  is  re¬ 
corded  that  one  of  the.se  trees  shaded  all  the  town 
of  Fort  St.  David  and  Gombroon.  These  are  the 
trees  under  which  a  sect  of  naked  philosophers, 
called  Gymnosophists,  assembled  in  Ariau’s  days, 
and  this  historian  of  ancient  Greece  presents  a 
true  picture  of  the  Modern  Hindoos.  ‘  In  win¬ 
ter,’  he  says,  ‘  the  Gymnosophists  enjoy  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  sun’s  rays  in  the  open  air;  and,  in  sum¬ 
mer,  when  the  heat  becomes  excessive,  they  past 
their  time  in  cool  and  moist  places,  under  large 
trees,  which,  according  to  the  accounts  of  Near- 
chus,  cover  a  circumference  of  Jive  acres,  and  ex¬ 
tend  their  branches  so  far,  than  ten  thousand  mea 
may  easily  find  shelter  under  them.’ 

“On  the  banks  of  the  river  Narbudda,  in  tli# 
province  of  Guzzerat,  is  a  Banian  tree,  supposed, 
by  some  persons  to  be  the  one  described  by  Near- 
chusjwho  commanded  the  fleet  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  certainly  not  inferior  to  it.  It  is  dia* 
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tinguished  by  the  name  of  Cubbeer  Burr,  which 
was  given  it  in  honor  of  a  famous  saint.  Forbes, 
in  his  ‘0,-iental  Memoirs,’  when  speaking  of  the 
a,^e  of  such  trees,  states  that  he  smoked  his  hookha 
nder  the  very  Banian  beneath  which  part  of  Al¬ 
exander’s  cavalry  took  shelter.  High  floods  have, 
at  various  times,  swept  away  a  considerable  part 
of  this  extraordinary  tree;  but  what  still  remains 
is  nearly  txco  thousand  feet  in  circumference,  mea¬ 
sured  round  the  principal  stems;  the  overhanging 
branches,  not  yet  struck  down,  cover  a  much 
larger  space;  and  under  it  grow  a  number  of  cus¬ 


tard-apple  and  other  fruit  trees.  The  large  trunk* 
ot  this  single  tree  amount  to  three  hundred  and 
fifty!  and  the  smaller  ones  exceed  three  thousand; 
every  one  of  these  is  constantly  sending  forth 
branches  and  hanging  mots  to  form  other  trunks, 
and  become  the  parents  of  a  future  progeny.  The 
Cubbeer  Burr  is  famed  throughout  Ilindostan,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  great  extent,  but  also  of  its 
surpassing  beauty.  The  Indian  armies  generally 
encamp  around  it;  and  at  stated  seasons,  solemn 
Jatarras,  or  Hindoo  festivals,  to  which  thou.sands 
of  votaries  repair  from  every  part  of  the  Mogul 
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empire,  are  there  oelobrated.  It  is  said  that  seven 
thousand  persons  find  ample  room  to  repose  under 
Its  shade.  It  has  lon^  been  the  custom  of  the 
British  residents  in  India,  on  their  hunting  and 
shooting  parties,  to  form  extensive  encampments, 
and  spend  weeks  together,  under  this  deligiitfui 
and  magnificent  pavilion,  which  affords  a  shelter 
to  all  travelers,  particularly  to  the  religious  tribes 
of  the  Hindoos.  It  is  generally  filled  with  greeJi 
wood-pigeoiis,  doves,  peacocks,  and  a  variety  of 
feathered  songsters — with  monkeys,  whicli  both 
divert  the  spectator  by  their  antic  tricks,  and  in¬ 
terest  him  b}'^  the  parental  affection  they  display 
to  their  young  offspring,  in  teaching  them  to  select 
their  food,  and  to  exert  themselves  in  jumping 
from  bough  to  bough, — and  is  shaded  by  bats  of  a 
large  size,  many  of  them  measuring  upwmrd  of  six 
feet  from  the  extremity  of  one  wing  to  the  other. 
This  tree  affords  not  only  shelter,  but  also  suste¬ 
nance,  to  all  its  inhabitants,  being  covered,  amid 
its  bright  foliage,  with  small  figs,  of  a  rich  scar¬ 
let,  on  which  they  all  regale  with  as  much  delight 
as  the  lords  of  creation  on  their  more  costly  fare, 
in  their  parties  of  pleasure.” 

The  preceding  figure  will  convey  a  general, 
though  imperfect,  idea  of  this  singular  tree,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  branches  from  the  main 
body  throw  out  their  shoots,  and  form  the  nu¬ 
merous  vista.,  which  are  found  under  its  shade. 

This  tree,  which  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most 
singular  and  magnificent  objects  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  appears  to  be  a  wmrld  in  miniature,  in 
which  tliousands,  both  of  human  beings,  and  of 
the  inferior  tribes  that  traverse  the  earth  and  the 
air,  may  find  ample  accommodation  and  sub¬ 
sistence.  What  a  striking  contrast  does  it  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  forests  of  trees,  or  miishroons,  which 
are  perceived  by  the  help  of  thS  microscope,  in  a 
piece  of  moldiness-  -every  plant  of  which  is 
several  hundreds  of  times  siflialler  than  the  point 
of  a  fine  needlel  Yet  both  are  the  effects  of  tlie 
agency  of  the  same  All-wise  and  Omnipotent  Be¬ 
ing.  A  lid  what  an  immense  variety  of  gradations 
is  to  be  found  in  the  vegetable  world,  between 
these  two  extremes — every  part  of  the  vast  inter¬ 
val  being  filled  up  with  flowers,  herbs,  shrubs, 
and  trees,  of  every  color,  form,  and  .size,  and  in 
such  vast  multitudes  and  profusion  that  no  man 
can  number  them! 

An  object  which  approximates  in  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  to  the  one  now  described,  is  mentioned  in 
“Staunton’s  Account  of  Macartney’s  Embassy 
to  China,”  p.  70.  It  is  called  by  Botanists,  Adan- 
sonia.,  and  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Monlcey  Bread  Tree,  and  was  discovered  in  the 
Island  of  St.  Jago.  “  The  circumference  or  girth 
of  the  base  was  56  feet,  which  soon  divided  into 
two  vast  branches,  the  one  in  a  perpendicular 
direction,  whose  periphery,  or  girth,  was  42  feet, 
the  other  26.  Another,  of  the  same  species,  stood 
near  it,  whose  single  trunk,  girthing  38  feet,  was 
scarcely  noticed.” 

The  only  other  specimen  I  shall  exhibit  to  the 
reader,  has  a  relation  both  to  the  animal  and  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom  It  is  well  known  that 
tlic  examination  of  flowers,  and  vegetables,  of 
every  description,  by  the  microscope,  opens  a 
new  and  interesting  field  of  wonders  to  the  in¬ 
quiring  naturalist  Sir  Joh.v  HtLL  has  given  the 
following  curious  account  of  what  appeared  on 
bis  examining  £  carnation: — 

“The  principal  flower  in  an  elegant  bouquet 
was  a  carnation:  the  fragrance  of  this  led  me  to 
enjoy  it  frequently  and  near.  The  sense  of  smell¬ 
ing  was  not  the  only  one  affected  on  these  occa- 
eions;  while  that  was  satiated  with  the  powerful 
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sweet,  the  ear  was  constantly  attaciced  by  an  ex 
tremely  soft,  but  agreeable  murmuring  sound.  It 
was  easy  to  know,  that  some  animal  within  the 
covert  must  be  the  musician,  and  that  the  little 
noise  must  come  from  some  little  creature  suited 
to  produce  it.  I  instantly  distended  the  lower 
part  of  the  flower,  and  placing  it  in  a  full  light, 
could  discover  troops  of  little  insects  frisking, 
with  wild  jollity,  among  the  narrow  pedestals  that 
supported  its  leaves,  and  the  little  threads  that  oc¬ 
cupied  its  center.  What  a  fragrant  world  for 
their  habitation!  What  a  perfect  security  from 
all  annoyance,  in  tlie  dusky  husk  that  surrounded 
the  scene  of  action!  Adapting  a  microscope  to 
take  in,  at  one  view,  the  wliole  base  of  the  flower, 
I  gave  myself  an  opportunity  of  contempialing 
wliat  they  were  about,  and  this  for  many  days  to¬ 
gether,  without  giving  them  the  least  disturbance. 
Thus,  I  could  discover  their  economy,  their  pas¬ 
sions,  and  their  enjoyments.  The  microscope,  on 
this  occasion,  had  given  what  nature  seemed  to 
have  denied  to  the  objects  of  contemplation. 
The  base  of  the  flower  extended  itself,  under  its 
influence,  to  a  vast  plain;  the  slender  stems  of 
the  leaves  became  trunks  of  so  many  stately 
cedars;  the  threads  in  the  middle  seemed  columns 
of  massy  structure,  supporting  at  the  top  their 
several  oruameufs;  and  the  narrow  spaces  between 
were  enlarged  in  walks,  parterres,  and  terraces. 

On  the  polished  bottoms  of  these,  brighter  than 
Parian  marble,  walked  in  pairs,  alone  or  in  larger 
companies,  the  winged  inhabitants;  these,  from 
little  du.sky  flies,  for  such  only  the  naked  eye 
would  liave  shown  them,  were  raised  to  glorious 
glittering  animals,  stained  with  living  purple,  and 
with  a  glossy  gold,  that  would  have  made  all  the 
labors  of  the  loom  contemptible  in  the  compari¬ 
son. — I  could,  at  leisure,  as  they  walked  together, 
admire  their  elegant  limbs,  their  velvet  shoulders, 
and  their  silken  wings;  their  backs  vieing  with 
the  empyrean  in  its  blue;  and  their  eyes,  each 
formed  of  a  thousand  others,  out-glittering  the 
little  planes  on  a  brilliant;  above  description,  and 
too  great  almost  for  admiration.  I  could  obseiwe 
them  here  singling  out  their  favorite  females; 
courting  them  with  the  music  of  tlieir  buzzing 
wings,  with  little  songs,  formed  for  their  little 
organs,  leading  tliem  from  walk  to  walk,  among 
the  perfumed  shades,  and  pointing  out  to  their 
taste,  the  drop  of  liquid  nectar,  just  bursting  from 
some  vein  within  the  living  trunk — here  were  the 
perfumed  groves,  the  more  than  mystic  shades  of 
the  poet’s  fanc}'  realized.  Here  the  happy  lovers 
spent  their  days  in  joyful  dalliance,  or  in  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  their  little  hearts,  skipped  after  one  an¬ 
other,  from  stem  to  stem,  among  the  painted  trees, 
or  winged  their  short  flight  to  the  close  shadow 
of  some  broader  leaf,  to  revel  undisturbed  in  tlia 
bights  of  all  felicity.” 

Tills  picture  of  the  splendor  and  felicity  of  in¬ 
sect  life,  may,  to  certain  readers,  appear  somewhat 
overcharged.  But  those  who  have  been  nuich  in 
the  habit  of  contemplating  the  beauties  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  world,  through  microscopes, 
can  easil}'  enter  into  all  the  views  which  are  here 
described.  I  have  selected  tliis  example,  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  unbounded  goodness 
of  the  Creator,  in  the  vast  profusion  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  he  has  communicated  even  to  the  lowest 
tribes  of  animal  existence,  and  as  a  specimen  of 
those  invisible  worlds  which  exist  beyond  the 
range  of  our  natural  vision.  For  it  appears,  that 
there  is  a  gradation  of  worlds  downward,  as  well 
as  upward.  However  small  our  globe  may  ap 
pear  when  compared  with  the  sun,  and  with  the 
immensity  of  starry  systems  which  lie  dispersed 
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through  the  infinity  oi  space,  there  are  worlds 
filled  with  myriads  of  living  beings,  which,  in 
point  of  size  and  extent,  bear  as  small  a  proportion 
to  the  earth,  as  the  earth  bears  to  the  vast  assem¬ 
blage  of  the  celestial  worlds.  A  single  flower,  a 
leaf,  or  a  drop  of  water,  may  appear  as  large,  and 
as  diversified  in  its  structure,  to  some  of  the  beings 
wliich  inhabit  it,  as  the  whole  earth  appears  to  the 
view  of  man:  and  a  thousand  scenes  of  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  beauty  may  be  presented  to  their  sight, 
of  which  no  distinct  conception  can  be  formed 
by  the  human  mind.  The  many  thousands  of 
transparent  globes,  of  which  their  eyes  are  com¬ 
posed,  may  magnify  and  multiply  the  objects 
around  them  without  end,  so  that  an  object 
scarcely  visible  to  the  eye  of  man,  may  appear  to 
them  as  a  vast  extended  universe. 

“  Having  examined,”  says  St.  Pierre,  “  one 
day,  by  a  microscope,  the  flowers  of  thyme,  I 
distinguislied  in  them,  with  equal  surprise  and 
delight,  superb  flagons  with  long  necks,  of  a  sub¬ 
stance  resembling  the  amethyst,  from  the  gullets 
of  which  seemed  to  flow  ingots  of  liquid  gold.  I 
have  never  made  observations  of  the  corolla,  sim¬ 
ply  of  the  smallest  flower,  without  finding  it  com¬ 
posed  of  an  admirable  substance,  half  transparent, 
studded  with  brilliants,  and  shining  in  the  most 
lively  colors.  The  beings  which  live  under  a  re¬ 
flex  thus  enriched  must  have  ideas  very  different 
from  ours,  of  liglit,  and  of  the  other  phenomena 
of  nature.  A  drop  of  dew,  filtering  in  the  capil¬ 
lary  and  transparent  tubes  of  a  plant,  presents  to 
them  thousai»ds  of  cascades;  the  same  drop  fixed 
as  a  wave  on  the  extremity  of  one  of  its  prickles, 
—  an  ocean  without  a  shore;  evaporated  into  air, 
a  vast  aerial  sea. — It  is  credible,  then,  from  analo¬ 
gy,  that  there  are  animals  feeding  on  the  leaves 
of  plants,  like  the  cattle  in  our  meadows  and  on 
our  mountains,  which  repose  under  the  shade  of  a 
down  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  which, 
from  goblets  formed  like  so  many  suns,  quaff  nec¬ 
tar  of  the  color  of  gold  and  silver.” 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  universe  extends  to 
Infinity  on  either  hand;  and  that  wherever  matter 
exists,  from  the  ponderous  globes  of  heaven  down 
to  the  invisible  atom,  there  the  Almighty  Creator 
has  prepared  habitations  for  countless  orders  of 
existence,  from  the  seraph  to  the  animalcule,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  his  boundless  beneficence, 
and  the  infinite  variety  of  modes  by  which  he  can 
diffuse  happiness  througlt  the  universal  system. 

“  How  sweet  to  mnse  npon  His  skill,  display’d — 
Infinite  skill! — in  all  tiiat  he  has  made, 

To  trace  in  Nature’s  most  minute  design. 

The  signature  and  stamp  of  Power  Divine; 
Contrivance  exquisite,  express’d  with  ease. 

Where  unassisted  sight  no  beauty  sees; 

The  sliapely  limb  and  lubricated  joint. 

Within  the  small  dimensions  of  a  point; 

Muscle  and  nerve  miraculously  spun. 

His  mighty  work;  who  speaks  and  it  is  done: 

Th’  Invisible  in  things  scarce  seen  reveal’ll; 

To  whom  an  atom  is  an  ample  field  !  ” — Cowpee. 

With  regard  to  the  religious  tendency  of  the 
study  of  Natural  History,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  as  all  the  objects  which  it  embraces  are  the 
workmanship  of  God,  the  delineations  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Natural  Historian  must  be  considered 
as  “  the  history  of  the  operations  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor;”  or,  ill  other  words,  so  far  as  tlie  science  ex¬ 
tends,  “  the  liistory  of  tile  Creator  himself;”  for 
the  marks  of  his  incessant  agency,  his  power, 
wisdom,  and  beneficence,  are  impressed  on  every 
object,  however  minute,  throughout  the  three 
kingdoms  of  nature,  and  tlirougliout  every  region 
of  eartli,  air,  and  sky.  As  the  Deity  is  invisible 
to  mortal  eyes,  and  cannot  be  directly  contempla¬ 


ted  by  finite  minds,  without  some  material  me- 
dium  of  communication,  there  are  but  two  medi¬ 
ums  with  which  we  are  acquainted  by  which  we 
can  attain  a  knowledge  of  his  nature  and  perfec¬ 
tions.  These  are,  either  the  facis  which  have 
occurred  in  the  course  of  his  providential  dispen¬ 
sations  toward  our  race,  since  the  commencement 
of  time,  and  the  moral  truths  connected  with 
them — or  the  facts  which  are  displayed  in  the 
economy  of  nature.  The  first  class  of  facts  is 
recorded  in  the  Sacred  Historj',  and  in  the  An¬ 
nals  of  Nations;  the  second  class  is  exhibited  in 
the  diversified  objects  and  motions  which  appear 
throughout  the  system  of  the  visible  universe. 
The  one  may  be  termed  the  Moral  History,  and 
the  other  the  Natural  History  of  tlie  operations 
of  the  Creator.  It  is  obviously  incumbent  on 
every  rational  being  to  contemplate  the  Creator 
through  both  these  mediums,  for  each  of  them 
conveys  its  distinct  and  peculiar  revelations;  and, 
consequently,  our  perception  of  Deity  through 
the  one  medium  does  not  supersede  the  necessity 
of  our  contemplating  him  through  the  other 
While,  therefore,  it  is  our  duty  to  contemplate  the 
perfections,  the  providence,  and  the  agency  of 
God,  as  displayed  in  the  Scripture- revelation,  it 
is  also  incumbent  upon  us  to  trace  his  attributes 
in  the  system  of  Nature,  in  order  that  we  may 
be  enabled  to  contemplate  the  Eternal  Jehovah, 
in  every  variety  of  aspect  in  which  he  has  been 
pleased  to  exhibit  himself  in  the  universe  he  has 
formed. 

The  visible  creation  may  be  considered  as  a 
permanent  and  sensible  manifestation  of  Deity; 
intended  every  moment  to  present  to  onr  view  the 
unceasing  energies  of  Him  “  in  whom  we  live 
and  move.”  And  if  the  train  of  our  thoughts 
were  directed  in  its  proper  channel,  we  would 
perceive  God  in  every  object  and  in  every  move¬ 
ment;  we  would  behold  him  operating  in  the 
whirlwind  and  in  thebtorm;  in  the  subterraneous 
cavern  and  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean;  in  the  gen¬ 
tle  raiu  and  the  refreshing  breeze;  in  the  rainbow, 
the  fiery  meteor,  and  the  lightning’s  flash;  in  the 
splendore  of  the  sun  and  the  majestic  movements 
ot  the  heavens;  in  the  frisking  of  the  lambs,  tlie 
songs  of  birds,  and  the  buzz  of  insects;  in  the 
circulation  of  our  blood,  the  movements  of  our 
joints,  the  motion  of  onr  eye-balls,  and  in  tlie 
rays  of  light  which  are  continually  darting  from 
surrounding  objects,  for  the  purposes  of  vision. 
For  these  and  ton  thousand  other  agencies  in  the 
system  of  nature,  are  nothing  else 'but  the  voice 
of  Deity,  proclaiming  to  the  sons  of  men,  in 
silent  but  emphatic  language,  “Stand  still,  and 
consider  the  wonderful  wor&  of  God.” 

If,  then,  it  be  admitted  that  the  study  of  Na¬ 
ture  is  the  study  of  the  Creator — to  overlook  the 
grand  and  beautiful  scenery  with  which  we  are 
surrounded,  or  to  undervalue  anything  which  In¬ 
finite  W  isdom  has  formed,  is  to  overlook  and  con¬ 
temn  the  Creator  himself.  Whatever  God  has 
thought  proper  to  create,  and  to  present  to  our 
view  in  the  visible  world,  it  becomes  man  to  study 
and  contemplate,  that  from  thence  he  may  derive 
motives  to  e.xcite  liini  to  the  exercise  of  reverence 
and  adoration,  of  gratitude  and  praise.  In  so  far 
as  any  individual  is  unacquainted  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  facts  of  the  history  of  nature,  in  so  far  does 
he  remain  ignorant  of  the  manifestations  of  Dei¬ 
ty;  for  every  object  on  the  theater  of  the  universe 
exliibits  his  character  and  designs  in  a  different 
point  of  view.  He  who  sees  God  only  as  he  dis¬ 
plays  himself  in  his  operations  on  the  earth,  but 
has  never  contemplated  the  firmament  with  the 
eye  of  reason,  must  be  unacquaiuted  wifi-  those 
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ama7ing;  energies  of  eternal  Power,  which  are  dis¬ 
played  in  the  stupendous  fabric  and  movements 
of  the  orbs  of  heaven.  He  who  sees  God  only  in 
the  general  appearances  of  nature,  but  neglects  to 
penetrate  into  his  minute  operations,  must  remain 
ignorant  of  those  astonishing  manifestations  of 
Divine  wisdom  and  skill,  which  appear  in  the 
contrivances,  adaptations,  and  functions  of  the 
animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms.  For  the 
more  we  know  of  the  work,  the  more  accurate 
and  comprehensive  will  be  our  views  of  the  Intel¬ 
ligence  by  whom  it  was  designed;  and  the  farther 
we  carry  our  investigations  of  the  works  of  God, 
the  more  admirable  and  astonishing  will  his  plans 
and  perfections  appear. 

In  short,  a  deveut  contemplation  of  the  works 
of  nature  tends  to  ennoble  the  human  soul,  and 
to  purify  and  exalt  the  affections.  It  inspires  the 
mind  with  a  relish  for  the  beauty,  the  harmony, 
and  order,  which  subsist  in  the  universe  around 
us — it  elevates  the  soul  to  the  love  and  admiration 
of  that  Being  who  is  the  Author  of  all  our  com¬ 
forts  and  of  all  that  is  sublime  and  beneficent  in 
creation,  and  excites  us  to  join  with  all  holy  be¬ 
ings  in  a  chorus  of  praise  to  the  God  and  Father 
of  edl.  For  they 

Whom  nature’s  works  can  charm,  with  God  himself 

Hold  converse,  grow  familiar  day  by  day 

With  his  conceptions,  act  upon  his  plan. 

And  form  to  his  the  relish  of  their  souls.” 

The  man  who  surveys  the  vast  field  of  nature 
with  the  eye  of  reason  and  devotion,  will  not  only 
acquire  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  that  illimi¬ 
table  power  which  organized  the  universe,  but 
will  find  his  sources  of  enjoyment  continually  in¬ 
creased,  and  will  feel  an  ardent  desire  after  that 
glorious  world,  where  the  vail  which  now  hides 
from  our  sight  some  of  the  grandest  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  Deity  will  be  withdrawn,  and  the  won¬ 
ders  of  Omnipotence  be  displayed  in  all  their 
splendor  and  perfection. 

In  conformity  with  these  sentiments,  we  find 
the  inspired  writers,  in  numerous  instances,  call¬ 
ing  our  attention  to  the  wonders  of  creating  power 
and  wisdom.  In  one  of  the  first  speeches  in  which 
the  Almighty  is  introduced  as  addressing  the  sons 
of  men,  and  the  longest  one  in  the  Bible,*  our 
attention  is  exclusively  directed  to  the  subjects  of 
Natural  History; — the  whole  address  having  a 
reference  to  the  economy  of  Divine  Wisdom  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  world  at  its  first  creation 
. — the  wonders  of  the  ocean,  and  of  light  and 
darkness — the  phenomena  of  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning,  rain,  hail,  snow,  Dost,  and  other  meteors  in 
the  atmosphere — the  intellectual  faculties  of  man, 
and  the  economy  and  instincts  of  quadrupeds, 
birds,  fishes,  and  other  tribes  of  animated  exist¬ 
ence.  Indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the  sublime 
descriptions  contained  in  the  book  of  Job  has  a 
direct  reference  to  the  agency  of  God  in  the  ma¬ 
terial  creation,  and  to  the  course  of  his  providence 
in  relation  to  the  different  characters  of  men;  and 
the  Reasonings  of  the  different  speakers  in  that 
sacred  drama,  proceed  on  the  supposition,  that 
their  auditors  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
varied  appearances  of  nature,  and  their  tendency 
to  exhibit  the  character  and  perfections  of  the 
Omnipotent  Creator.  We  find  the  Psalmist,  in 
Psalm  civ,  employed  in  a  devout  description  of 
similar  objects,  from  the  contemplation  of  which 
his  mind  is  raised  to  adoring  views  of  their  Al¬ 
mighty  Author — and,  from  the  whole  of  his  sur¬ 
vey,  he  deduces  the  following  conclusions: — “  How 

•  Job,  chaps,  xxxviii,  xxxix,  xl,  xli. 


manifold  are  thy  works,  O  Lord!  In  wisdom  thou 
hast  made  them  all!  The  earth  is  full  of  thy 
riches;  so  is  this  great  and  wide  sea,  wherein  are 
things  creeping  innumerable,  both  small  and  great 
beasts.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  endure  for¬ 
ever;  the  Lord  shall  rejoice  in  all  his  works.*  1 
will  sing  unto  the  Lord  as  long  as  I  live;  I  will 
sing  praises  to  my  God  while  I  have  iny  being.” 

But  in  order  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  such 
sublime  reflections,  we  must  not  content  ourselves 
with  a  superficial  and  cursory  view  of  the  objects 
and  operations  of  nature, — we  must  not  think  it 
sufficient  to  acquiesce  in  such  vague  propositions 
as  these:  “The  glory  of  God  is  seen  in  every 
blade  of  grass,  and  every  drop  of  water;  all  na¬ 
ture  is  full  of  wonders,  from  the  dust  of  the  earth 
to  the  stars  of  the  firmament.”  W e  must  study 
the  works  of  cre.ation  with  ardor,  survey  them 
with  minute  attention,  and  endeavor  to  acquire  a 
specific  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor’s  designs.  We  must  endeavor  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  particular  modes,circumstances, 
contexture,  configurations,  adaptations,  structure, 
functions,  and  relations  of  those  objects  in  which 
benevolence  and  design  conspicuously  appear — in 
the  animal  and  the  vegetable  world,  in  the  ocean, 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  heavens;  that  the  mind 
may  be  enabled  to  draw  the  conclusion  with  full 
conviction  and  intelligence — “Jre  teisdam  thou  hast 
made  them  all!”  The  pointed  interrogatories 
which  Jehovah  addressed  to  Job,  evidently  imply 
that  Job  had  previously  acquired  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  works  of  nature.  It  seems 
to  be  taken  for  granted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  general 
range  of  facts  in  the  visible  creation;  and  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  several  questions  presented  to  his 
consideration  evidently  was,  to  impress  him  with 
a  sense  of  his  own  impotency,  and  to  lead  him  to 
the  investigation  of  the  wonders  of  Creating 
Power,  which  he  had  formerly  overlooked.  The 
conclusion  which  the  Psalmist  draws  respecting 
the  Wisdom  displayed  throughout  all  the  works  of 
God,  plainly  intimates,  that  he  had  made  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  nature  the  subject  of  minute  ex¬ 
amination  and  of  deep  reflection;  otherwise  he 
could  not  have  rationally  deduced  his  conclusion, 
or  felt  those  emotions  which  filled  his  mind  with 
the  pious  raptures  so  beautifully  expressed  in  that 
hymn  of  praise  to  the  Creator  of  the  wmrld. 

We  have  therefore  reason  to  believe,  from 
these  and  other  instances,  that  pious  men,  “in  the 
days  of  old,”  were  much  more  accustomed  than 
modern  Christians  to  contemplate  and  admire  the 
visible  works  of  the  Lord;  and  it  is  surely  much 
to  be  regretted,  that  we,  who  enjoy  so  many  su¬ 
perior  means  of  information,  and  who  have  access 
to  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  later  and  more  en¬ 
lightened  times,  should  manifest  so  much  disre¬ 
gard  to  “  the  works  of  Jehovah,  and  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  his  hands.”  To  enable  the  common 
mass  of  Christians  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this 
delightful  study  and  Ch.ristian  duty,  should,  there- 

*  Tlie  glory  of  the  Lord,  in  this  passage,  denotes  the  dis- 
play  of  his  perfections  in  the  material  universe;  and  the  <le- 
claration  of  the  insjrired  writer  plainly  intimates,  that  this 
display  will  continue  forever,  and  will  remain  as  an  object 
of  unceasing  contemplation  to  all  intelligences,  and  as  an 
eternal  monument  of  his  Power  and  \\  isdom.  tor  although 
the  earth  and  the  aerial  heavens  will  be  changed  at  the  close 
of  that  dispensation  of  Providence  which  respects  our  world, 
yet  the  general  frame  of  the  universe,  in  its  other  parts, 
will  remain  substantially  the  same;  and  not  only  so,  but  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  perpetually  increasing  in  magnitude 
and  grandeur.  And  the  change  which  will  be  effected  in 
respect  to  the  terraqueous  globe  and  its  appendages  will  be 
such  that  Jehovah  will  have  reason  to  “  rejoice”  in  this, 
well  as  in  all  bis  other  works. 
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fore,  be  one  object  of  those  periodical  and  other 
religious  works  which  are  put  into  their  hands; 
BO  tliat  they  maybe  enabled,  with  vigor  and  intel¬ 
ligence,  to  form  tlie  pious  resolution  of  Asaph, 
“  I  will  meditate  on  all  thy  works,  O  Lord!  and 
talk  of  thy  doings.”  “  I  will  utter  abundantly 
the  memory  of  thy  great  goodness,  and  tell  of  all 
thy  wondrous  works.” 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The  next  department  of  knowledge  I  shall  no¬ 
tice  is  the  science  of  Geography. 

The  object  of  this  science  is,  to  describe  the 
world  we  inhabit,  in  reference  to  the  continents, 
islands,  mountains,  oceans,  seas,  rivers,  empires, 
and  kingdoms  with  which  it  is  diversified,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  manners,  customs,  and  religion  of 
the  different  tribes  which  people  its  surface. 

In  order  to  form  an  accurate  conception  of  the 
relative  positions  of  objects  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  to  enter,  with  intelligence,  on  the  study 
of  this  subject,  it  is  requisite,  first  of  all,  to  have 
an  accurate  idea  of  its  fffure  and  magnitude.  For 
a  long  series  of  ages,  it  was  supposed,  by  the  bulk 
of  mankind,  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  was 
nearly  a  plane,  indefinitely  e.vtended,  and  bounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  sky.  Lactantius,  and  several 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  strenu¬ 
ously  argued,  that  the  earth  was  extended  infinite¬ 
ly  downward,  and  established  upon  several  foun¬ 
dations,  The  ancient  philosopher  Heraclitus  is 
said  to  have  believed,  that  the  earth  was  of  the 
shape  of  a  skill'  or  canoe,  very  much  hollowed; 
and  the  philosopher  Leucippus  supposed  it  to  be 
of  the  form  of  a  cylinder  or  a  drum.  It  is  only 
within  the  period  of  the  last  three  hundred  years 
that  the  true  figure  of  the.  earth  has  been  accu¬ 
rately  ascertained.  This  figure  is  now  found  to 
be  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  nearly  approaching 
to  the  shape  of  a  globe  or  sphere.  To  have  as¬ 
serted  thi.s  opinion  several  ages  ago  would  have 
been  considered  as  a  heresy  in  religion,  and  would 
hav'C  subjected  its  abettors  to  the  anathemas  of  the 
Church,  and  even  to  the  peril  of  their  lives.  His- 
toriazis  inform  us,  that  the  learned  Spigelius,  bish¬ 
op  of  Upsal,  in  Sweden,  sufl'ered  martyrdom  at 
the  stake,  in  defense  of  the  doctrine  of  the  An¬ 
tipodes;  and  we  know  that,  for  asserting  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  earth,  the  celebrated  philosopher  Gali¬ 
leo  was  immured  in  a  dungeon,  and  condemned 
by  an  assembly  of  Cardinals,  to  all  the  horrors  of 
perpetual  iuipiisomnent.  The  doctrine  he  main¬ 
tained,  and  which  is  now  universally  received  by 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  subject,  was  de¬ 
clared  by  those  arrogant  ecclesiastics  to  be  “a  pro¬ 
position  absurd  in  its  very  nature,  false  in  philoso¬ 
phy,  heretical  in  religion,  and  contrary  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures.”  Such  are  some  of  the  horrible 
and  pernicious  consequences  which  flow  from  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  of  those 
laws  by  which  the  Almighty'  governs  the  universe 
he  luts  formed;  and  which  prove  it  to  beaChristian 
duty  for  every  rational  being  to  study  the  order 
and  economy  of  the  visible  world. 

That  the  earth  is  nearly'  of  a  globular  figure  is 
proved  by  the  following  considerations: — l.When 
we  stand  on  the  sea-shore,  while  the  sea  is  per¬ 
fectly  culm,  we  perceive  that  the  surface  of  the 
water  is  not  quite  plane,  but  convex  or  rounded: 
and  if  we  are  on  one  side  of  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
as  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  with  our  eyes  near  the 
water,  look  toward  the  opposite  coast,  we  shall 
plainly  see  the  water  elevated  between  our  eyes 
and  the  opposite  shore,  so  as  to  prevent  our  seeing 
the  land  near  the  edge  of  the  water.  The  same 


e.xperiment  may  be  made  on  any  portiv  f  sliL 
water,  of  a  mile  or  two  in  extent,  wlie».  Its  con¬ 
vexity  will  be  perceived  by  the  eye.  A  little  boat, 
lor  instance,  may  be  perceived  by  a  man  who  is 
any  hight  above  the  water,  but  if  he  stoops  down 
and  lays  his  eye  near  the  surface,  he  will  find  tha 
the  fluid  appears  to  rise,  and  intercept  the  view 
of  the  boat.  2.  If  we  take  our  station  on  the  sea 
shore,  and  view  the  ships  leaving  the  coast,  in 
any  direction — as  they  retire  flora  our  view,  wa 
may  perceive  the  masts  and  rigging  of  the  vessels 
when  the  hulls  are  out  of  sight,  and,  as  it  were, 
sunk  on  the  water.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a 
ship  is  approaching  the  shore,  the  first  part  of  lier 
that  is  seen  is  the  topmast;  as  she  approaches 
nearer,  the  sails  become  visible,  and,  last  of  all,  the 
hull  comes  gradually  into  view  *  The  reason  of 
such  appearances  obviously  is,  that  the  round  or 
convex  surface  of  the  water  interposes  between 
our  ey'e  and  the  body  of  the  ship,  w’hen  she  has 
reached  a  certain  distance,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  sails  and  topmast,  from  their  great  ele¬ 
vation,  may  be  still  in  view.  To  the  same  cause 
it  is  owing,  that  the  higher  the  eye  is  placed,  the 
more  extensive  is  the  prospect;  and  hence  it  is 
common  for  sailors  to  climb  to  the  top  of  masts, 
in  order  to  discover  laud  or  ships  at  a  distance. 
The  contrary  of  all  this  would  take  place,  if  the 
earth  and  waters  were  an  extended  plane.  When 
a  ship  came  within  view,  the  hull  would  first 
make  its  appearance,  being  the  largest  object,  next 
the  sails,  and  last  of  all  the  topmast.  These  con¬ 
siderations,  which  hold  true  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  prove  to  a  certainty,  that  the  mass  of  the 
ocean  is  of  a  globular  form;  and  if  the  ocean  be 
a  portion  of  a  sphere,  it  follows,  that  the  land  also 
is  of  the  same  general  figure;  for  no  portion  of 
the  earth’s  surface  is  elevated  above  four  or  five 
miles  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  3.  That  the 
earth  is  round  from  north  to  south,  appears  from 
the  following  circumstances: — When  w’e  travel  a 
considerable  distance  from  north  to  south,  or  from 
south  to  north,  a  number  of  new  stars  successively 
appear  in  the  heavens,  in  the  quarter  to  which  we 
are  advancing,  and  many  of  those  in  the  opposite 
quarter  gradually  disappear,  which  would  not 
happen  if  the  earth  were  a  plane  in  that  direction. 
4.  That  the  earth  is  round  from  east  to  west,  ap¬ 
pears  from  actual  experiment;  for  many  naviga¬ 
tors,  by  sailing  in  a  westerly  direction,  have  gone 
quite  round  it,  from  east  to  west;  and  were  it  not 
for  the  frozen  seas,  within  the  polar  regions,  which 
interrupt  navigation  in  those  directions,  it  would, 
long  ere  now,  have  been  circumnavigated  from 
north  to  south.  5.  All  these  proofs  are  confirmed 
and  illustrated  by  eclipses  of  the  moon,  which 
present  an  ocular  demonstration  of  the  earth’s  ro¬ 
tundity.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  caused  by  tho 
intervention  of  the  body  of  the  earth  between  the 
sun  and  the  moon;  in  which  case,  the  shadow  of 
the  earth  falls  upon  the  moon.  This  shadow  is 
found  in  all  cases,  and  in  every  position  of  the  earth, 
to  be  of  a  circular  figure;  which  incontrovertibly 
proves  that  the  whole  mass  of  land  and  water,  of 
which  the  earth  is  composed,  is  nearly  of  a  globu¬ 
lar  form.  The  mountains  and  vales  which  diver¬ 
sify  its  surface,  detract  little  or  nothing  from  its 
globular  shape;  for  they  bear  no  more  proportion 
to  its  whole  bulk  than  a  few  grains  of  sand  to  a 
common  terrestrial  globe;  the  highest  mountains 
on  its  surface  being  little  more  than  the  two-thou¬ 
sandth  part  of  its  diameter.  Some  of  the  moun- 

*  In  order  to  make  such  observations  to  advantage,  th» 
observer’s  eye  should  be,  as  near  as  possible,  on  a  level  with 
the  sea,  and  he  should  use  a  telescope  to  enable  him  to  per¬ 
ceive  more  distinctly  the  upper  parts  of  the  vessel. 
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tains  on  the  surface  of  the  moon  are  higher  than  | 
those  on  the  earth,  and  yet  that  body  appears,  both  ! 
to  the  naked  eye  and  through  telescopes,  of  a 
spherical  figure. 

To  some  readers,  the  discovery  of  the  true  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  earth  may  appear  as  a  matter  of  very 
trivial  importance  in  religion.  I  hesitate  not, 
however,  to  affirm,  that  it  constitutes  a  most  im¬ 
portant  fact  in  the  history  of  Divine  Providence.  | 
Had  not  this  discovery  been  made,  it  is  probable 
that  the  vast  continent  of  America  miglit  yet  have 
remained  undiscovered;  for  Columbus,  who  first 
discovered  that  new  w'orld,  had  learned,  contrary 
to  the  general  opinion  of  those  times,  that  the 
earth  was  Oi  a  spherical  figure;  and,  from  the 
maps  then  existing,  he  began  to  conjecture  that 
the  nearest  way  of  sailing  to  the  East  Indies  would 
be  to  sail  westward.  And  although  he  missed  the 
object  of  his  research,  he  was  the  means  of  lay¬ 
ing  open  to  view  a  vast  and  unknown  region  of  j 
I  the  earth,  destined,  in  due  time,  to  receive  from 
the  eastern  world  the  blessings  of  knowledge, 
civilization,  and  religion.  On  the  knowledge  of 
the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth,  the  art  of  navi¬ 
gation  ill  a  great  measure  depends;  and  all  the 
V03^ages  of  discovery  which  have  been  made  in 
later  years,  were  undertaken  in  consequence  of 
the  knowdedge  of  this  fact.  Had  mankind  re¬ 
mained  unacquainted  with  this  discovery,  the  cir¬ 
cumnavigation  of  the  globe  would  never  have 
been  attempted — vast  portions  of  the  habitable 
world  would  have  remained  unknown  and  unex¬ 
plored — no  regular  intercourse  would  have  been 
maintained  between  the  various  tribes  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  and  consequently,  the  blessings  of  Di¬ 
vine  Revelation  could  never  have  been  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Gentile  world. 
Beside,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  figure  and  mag¬ 
nitude  of  our  sublunary  world  forms  the  ground¬ 
work  of  all  the  sublime  discoveries  which  have 
hitherto  been  made  in  the  regions  of  the  firma¬ 
ment.  For  its  diameter  forms  the  base-line  of 
those  triangles  by  which  the  distances  and  magni¬ 
tudes  of  the  celestial  globes  have  been  determined,* 


•  In  order  that  the  general  reader  may  nnderstand  what  is 
meant  by  “the  diameter  of  the  earth  forming  the  base-line  of 
those  triangles  by  which  the  distances,  etc.  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  measured,”  it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  state  the 
following  explanations. 

In  any  triangle,  as  A  B  C,  if  the  length  of  the  side  A  B 
be  known,  and  likewise  the  quantity  of  the  angles  at  A  and 

B,  or  the  number  of  degrees  or  minutes  they  subtend,  be 
ascertained,  we  can  find  the  length  of  the  sides  A  C  and  B 

C.  If  A  B  represent  a  horizontal  plane,  100  feet  in  extent, 
and  C  B  a  tower  whose  bight  we  wish  to  determine,  and  if, 
with  a  quadrant,  we  find  the  angle  at  A,  or  C  A  B,  to  be  43 
degrees;  then  by  an  easy  trigonometrical  process — Radius; 
is  to  the  tangent  of  A,  43°  :  :  as  the  side  A  B,  100  feet : 
is  to  the  hight  of  the  tower  C  B,  which,  in  this  case,  will  be 
ftiund  to  be  feet. 

F,s.l3. 


U  ix  on  this  g^eneral  principle  that  the  distances  and  mag* 
t-iCudes  of  tlie  celestial  bodies  are  determined.  But,  in  all  | 
cases  where  we  wi.sh  to  a.scertain  tlie  dimensions  of  the  dif-  j 
ferent  parts  of  a  triangle — one  side^  at  least,  must  be  given,  1 
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without  a  knowledge  of  tho  extent  of  which,  the 
important  results  which  have  been  deduced  re  ■ 
specting  the  system  of  the  universe,  could  not 
have  been  ascertained,  and  consequently,  our 
views  of  the  grandeur  and  omnipotence  of  the 
Deity,  and  of  the  magnificence  arid  extent  of  his 
dominions,  must  liave  been  much  more  circum¬ 
scribed  than  they  now  are.  Such  is  the  intimate 
connection  that  subsists  between  every  part  of 
the  chain  of  Divine  dispensations,  that  if  any  one 
link  had  been  either  broken  or  dissolved,  the  state 
of  things,  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  world, 
would  have  been  very  different  from  what  it  now 
is;  and  the  plans  of  Providence,  for  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  renovation  and  improvement  of  mankind, 
would  have  been  either  partially  or  totally  frus¬ 
trated. 

With  regard  to  the  magnitude  of  the  earth— -1 
have  already  stated  the  mode  by  which  we  may 
acquire  the  most  accurate  and  comprehensive 
conception  of  this  particular,  in  the  course  of  the 
illustrations  which  were  given  of  the  Omnipo¬ 
tence  of  Deity — (pp.  15-17).  It  is  necessary  here 
only  to  remark  that,  according  to  the  latest  com¬ 
putations,  the  diameter  of  the  earth  is  about  7930 
miles,  and  its  circumference  24,912  miles;  and 
consequently,  the  whole  surface  of  the  land  and 
water  it  contains  comprehends  an  area  of  197,- 
552,160  miles.  The  proportion  of  laud  and  water 
on  its  surface  cannot  be  very  accurately  ascer¬ 
tained;  but  it  is  quite  evident,  from  an  inspection 
of  a  map  of  the  world,  that  the  water  occupies  at 


along  with  two  angles,  otherwise  the  length  of  the  ditferent 
sides  of  the  triangle  cannot  be  determined. — Now,  in  mea. 
suring  the  distance  of  a  heavenly  body,  such  as  the  Moon, 
the  diameter  or  semidiameter  of  the  earth  is  the  known  sitU 
of  the  triangle  by  which  such  a  distance  is  to  be  found.  In 
Fig.  14,  let  E  C  represent  the  Earth,  M  the  Moon,  and  A  B 

Fig.  14. 


a  portion  of  the  starry  firmament.  If  a  spectator  at  the 
earth’s  surface  at  E  view  the  moon  in  the  horizon,  it  will 
appear  in  the  line  E  M,  among  the  stars  at  H.  But,  if 
viewed  from  the  center  of  the  earth  at  C  or  from  the  surface 
at  B,  it  will  appear  in  the  line  C  D  M,  among  the  stars  at 
S.  Tlie  difference  of  position  in  whicii  tlie  moon  is  seen, 
as  viewed  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  E,  and  the  center  C, 
is  called  the  moon’s  horizontal  parallax,  or  the  arc  S  H 
which  is  subtended  by  the  angle  S  M  II,  which  is  equal  to 
the  angle  EMC.  In  determining  the  distance  of  the  moon 
therefore,  we  must  first  find,  by  observation,  the  horizontal 
parallax,  or,  in  other  words,  the  angle  EM  C;  and  the  side 
E  C,  or  the  semidiameter  of  the  earth  being  known  to  be 
about  4000  miles  in  extent,  forms  tlie  base-line  ot  the  triangle 
E  M  C,  and  hence  the  other  sides  of  tlie  triangle  E  M  and 
C  M,  or  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  can  be 
found  by  an  easy  calculation. 

From  what  has  been  now  stated  it  will  appear  that,  W'ere 
we  ignorant  of  the  figure  and  magnitude  of  the  earth,  we 
could  uot  ascertain  the  distance  of  the  moon  or  any  other 
celestial  body.  In  the  above  explanation  I  have  merely 
stated  the  principle  on  which  astronomers  proceed  in  mea¬ 
suring  the  distances  of  bodies  in  the  heavens,  without  de¬ 
scending  into  details.  For  a  more  particular  explanation 
and  illustration  of  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
author’s  work  entitled  “  Celestial  Scenery,”  chap,  vii,  where 
the  subject  is  pretty  fully  and  popularly  treated. 
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least  two-thirds  of  its  surface,  and  of  course  the 
land  cannot  occupy  more  than  one-third.  Sup¬ 
posing  it  to  be  only  one-fourth  of  the  earth’s 
surface,  it  will  contain  49,388,040  square  miles, 
which  is  considerably  more  than  what  is  stated  in 
most  of  our  late  systems  of  Geography;  in  some 
of  which  the  e-xtent  of  the  land  is  rated  at  39 
millions,  and  in  others  so  low  as  30  millions  of 
square  miles  —  the  former  of  which  statements 
being  less  than  one-fifth,  and  the  latter  less  than 
one-sLvtli  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  But  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  the  extent  of  the  land  cannot 
be  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  globe, 
and  must,  therefore,  comprehend  at  least  about 
50  millions  of  square  miles.  And  if  a  large  arctic 
continent,  eleven  hundred  leagues  in  length,  exist 
around  the  North  Pole,  as  some  French  philoso¬ 
phers  infer,  from  Captain  Parry’s  late  discoveries* 
— the  quantity  of  land  on  the  terraqueous  globe  will 
be  much  greater  than  what  has  now  been  stated. 

General  Divisions  of  the  Earth. — The  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  is  divided,  from  north  to  south, 
by  two  bands  of  earth,  and  two  of  water.  The 
first  band  of  earth  is  the  ancient  or  Eastern 
Continent,  comprehending  Europe,  Asia,  and  Af¬ 
rica;  the  greatest  length  of  which  is  found  to  be 
in  a  line  beginning  on  the  east  point  of  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  Tartary,  and  extending  from  thence 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  measures  about 
10,000  miles,  in  a  direction  nearly  from  north¬ 
east  to  south-west;  but  if  measured  according  to 
the  meridians,  or  from  north  to  south,  it  extends 
onlj'  7500  miles,  from  the  northernmost  cape  in 
Lapland  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  vast 
body  of  land  contains  about  36  millions  of  square 
miles,  formiug  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  of  the  globe.  The  other  band  of  earth  is 
what  is  commonly  called  the  New  Continent, 
which  comprehends  North  and  South  America. 
Its  greatest  length  lies  in  a  line  beginning  at  the 
south  of  the  river  Plata,  passing  through  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  and  terminating  beyond  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  ;  and  it  measures  about  8000  miles. 
This  body  of  land  contains  about  14  millions  of 
square  miles,  or  somewhat  more  than  a  third  of 
the  Old  Continent. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  remark,  that 
the  two  lines  now  mentioned,  which  measure  the 
greatest  length  of  the  two  continents,  divide  them 
into  two  equal  parts,  so  that  an  equal  portion  of 
land  lies  on  each  side  of  these  lines,  and  that  each 
of  the  lines  has  an  inclination  of  about  30  degrees 
to  the  equator,  but  in  opposite  directions;  that  of 
the  old  continent  extending  from  the  north-east 
to  the  south-west;  and  that  of  the  new  continent, 
from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east;  and  that 
they  both  terminate  at  the  same  degree  of  north¬ 
ern  and  southern  latitude.  It  may  also  be  noticed, 
that  the  old  and  new  continents  are  almost  oppo¬ 
site  to  eacli  otlier,  and  that  the  old  is  more  exten¬ 
sive  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  and  the  new 
more  extensive  to  the  south.  The  center  of  the 
old  continent  is  in  the  17th  degree  of  north  lati¬ 
tude,  and  the  center  of  the  new,  in  the  17th  de¬ 
gree  of  south  latitude;  so  that  they  seem  to  be 
made  to  counterbalance  each  other,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  equability  of  the  diurnal  rotation  of 
the  earth.  There  is  also  a  singular  connection 
between  the  two  continents,  namely,  that  if  they 
were  divided  into  two  parts,  all  four  would  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  sea,  were  it  not  for  the  two  small 
necks  of  land  called  the  isthmuses  of  Suez  and 
Panama.! 

Between  the  two  continents  now  mentioned  lie 

See  Montlily  Magazine,  April,  1823,  p.  259. 
t  See  Cuffou’s  Natural  History,  vol.  i. 


two  immense  bands  of  water,  termed  the  Pacific 
and  the  Atlantic  oceans,  whose  greatest  length  is 
likewise  in  a  direction  from  north  to  south 

Beside  the  two  bands  of  earth  to  which  I  have 
adverted,  many  extensive  portions  of  land  are 
dispersed  through  the  ocean,  which  covers  the 
remaining  part  of  the  earth’s  surface;  particularly 
the  extensive  regions  of  New  Holland,  which 
occupy  a  space  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  the  Arctic  continent,  which  probably 
exi.sts  within  the  North  Polar  regions,  and  which 
some  French  writers  propose  to  designate  by  the 
name  of  Boreasia,  is,  in  all  probability,  of  equal 
extent.  There  are  also  the  extensive  islands  of 
New  Guinea,  Borneo,  Madagascar,  Sumatra, 
Japan,  Great  Britain,  New  Zealand,  Ceylon, 
Iceland,  Cuba,  Java,  and  thousands  of  others,  of 
different  dimensions,  scattered  through  tiie  Paci¬ 
fic,  the  Indian,  and  the  Atlantic  oceans,  and 
which  form  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
habitable  regions  of  the  globe. 

General  Features  of  the  Earth’s  Surface. — 
In  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  external  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  earth,  the  most  prominent  objects 
that  strike  the  eye,  are  those  huge  elevations 
which  rise  above  the  level  of  its  general  surface, 
termed  Hills  and  Mountains.  These  are  distri¬ 
buted  in  various  forms  and  sizes,  through  every 
portion  of  the  continents  and  islands;  and,  run¬ 
ning  into  immense  chains,  form  a  sort  of  connect¬ 
ing  band  to  the  other  portions  of  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face.  The  largest  mountains  are  generally  formed 
into  immense  chains,  which  extend,  in  nearly  the 
same  direction,  for  several  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  miles.  It  has  been  observed,  by 
some  philosophers,  that  the  most  lofty  mountain? 
form  two  immense  ridges  or  belts,  which,  with 
some  interruptions,  extend  around  the  whole 
globe  in  nearly  the  same  direction.  One  of  these 
ridges  lies  between  the  45th  and  55th  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  Beginning  on  the  western  shores 
of  Franco  and  Spain,  it  extends  eastward,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  in  Europe,  the 
Uralian  and  Altaic  mountains,  in  Asia — extend¬ 
ing  from  thence  to  the  shores  of  Kamtschatka, 
and,  after  a  short  interruption  from  the  sea,  they 
rise  again  on  the  western  coast  of  America,  and 
terminate  at  Canada,  near  the  eastern  shore.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  Chain  is  continued  com¬ 
pletely  round  the  globe,  through  the  space  that  is 
covered  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  that  the 
Azores,  and  other  islands  in  that  direction,  are 
the  only  summits  that  are  visible,  until  we  come 
to  the  British  isles.  The  other  ridge  runs  along 
the  southern  hemisphere,  between  the  20th 
and  30th  degrees  of  south  latitude,  of  which 
detached  portions  are  found  in  the  mountains  of 
Tucuman  and  of  Paraguay,  in  South  America; 
of  Monomotapa  and  Caffraria,  in  Africa;  in  New 
Holland,  New  Caledonia,  the  New  Hebrides,  the 
Friendly,  the  Society,  and  other  islands  in  tha 
Pacific  ocean.  From  these  ridges  flow  a  variety 
of  ramifications  in  both  hemispheres,  toward  tha 
Equator  and  the  Poles,  which  altogether  present 
a  magnificent  scenery,  wh.ch  diversifies  and  enli¬ 
vens  the  surface  of  our  globe. 

The  highest  mountains  in  the  world,  according 
to  some  late  accounts  published  in  the  “  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Asiatic  Society,”  are  the  Himalaya 
chain,  north  of  Bengal,  on  the  borders  of  Thibet. 
The  highest  mountain  in  this  -ange  is  stated  to 
he  about  27,000  feet,  or  a  little  more  than  five 
miles  in  perpendicular  hight,  and  is  visible  at  the 
distance  of  230  miles.  Nineteen  different  moun¬ 
tains  in  this  chain  are  stated  to  be  above  four 
miles  in  perpendicular  elevation.  Next  to  tha 
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Himalayas  are  the  Andes,  in  South  America, 
which  extend  more  than  4000  miles  in  length, 
from  the  province  of  Quito  to  the  straits  of  Ma¬ 
gellan.  The  highest  summit  of  the  Andes  is 
Chimboracco,  which  is  said  to  be  20,600  feet,  or 
nearly  four  miles,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
highest  mountains  in  Europe  are  the  Alps,  which 
run  through  Switzerland  and  the  north  of  Italy, 
—the  Pyrenees,  which  separate  France  from 
Spain,  and  the  Dofrafield,  which  divide  Norway 
from  Sweden.  The  most  elevated  ridges  in  Asia 
are  Mount  Taurus,  Imaus,  Caucasus,  Ararat,  the 
Uralian,  the  Altaian,  and  the  Mountains  of  Japan, 
-in  Africa,  Mount  Atlas,  and  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon.  Some  of  the  mountains  in  these 
ranges  are  found  to  contain  immense  caverns  or 
perforations,  of  more  than  two  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference,  reaching  from  their  summits  to  an  immea¬ 
surable  depth  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  From 
these  dreadful  openings  are  frequently  thrown 
up,  to  an  immense  hight,  torrents  of  fire  and 
smoke,  rivers  of  melted  metals,  clouds  of  ashes 
and  cinders,  and  sometimes  red-hot  stones  and 
enormous  rocks,  to  the  distance  of  several  miles, 
accompanied  with  thunders,  lightnings,  darkness, 
and  horrid  subterraneous  sounds — producing  the 
most  terrible  devastations  through  alt  the  sur¬ 
rounding  districts.  The  most  noted  mountains 
of  this  kind  in  Europe  are  mount  Hecla,  in  Ice¬ 
land;  Etna,  in  Sicily  ;  and  Vesuvius,  near  the 
city  of  Naples,  in  Italy.  Numbers  of  volcanoes 
are  also  to  be  found  in  South  America,  in  Africa, 
in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  in  the 
empire  of  Japan.* 

We  who  live  in  Great  Britain  where  the  high¬ 
est  mountain  is  little  more  than  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  in  perpendicular  elevation,  can  form  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  magnificence  and  awful  sub¬ 
limity  of  the  mountain  scenery  in  some  of  the 
countries  now  mentioned,  especially  when  the 
volcano  is  belching  forth  its  flames  with  a  raging 
noise,  and  spreading  terror  and  desolation  around 
its  base.  From  the  tops  of  the  lofty  ridges  of  the 
Andes,  the  most  grand  and  novel  scenes  some¬ 
times  burst  upon  the  eye  of  the  astonished  tra¬ 
veler.  He  beholds  the  upper  surface  of  the  clouds 
far  below  him  covering  the  subjacent  plain,  and 
surrounding,  like  a  vast  sea,  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tain;  while  the  place  on  which  he  stands  appears 
like  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  He  sees 
the  lightnings  issuing  from  the  clouds,  and  hears 
the  noise  of  the  tempest  and  the  thunders  roll¬ 
ing  far  beneath  his  feet,  while  all  is  serene  around 
him,  and  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  appears  with¬ 
out  a  cloud.  At  other  times  he  contemplates  the 
most  sublime  and  extensive  prospects — mountains 
ranged  around  him,  covered  with  eternal  snows, 
and  surrounding,  like  a  vast  amphitheater,  the 
plains  below — rivers  winding  from  their  sources 
toward  the  ocean  —  cataracts  dashing  headlong 
over  tremendous  cliffs — enormous  rocks  detached 
from  their  bases,  and  rolling  down  the  declivity 
of  the  mountains  with  a  noise  louder  than  thun¬ 
der — frightful  precipices  impending  over  his  head 
—unfathomable  caverns  yawning  from  below — 
and  the  distant  volcano  sending  forth  its  bellow- 
ings,  with  its  top  enveloped  in  fire  and  smoke. 
Those  who  have  studied  nature  on  a  grand  scale 
have  always  been  struck  with  admiration  and 
astonishment  at  the  sublime  and  awful  exhibition 
of  wonders  which  mountainous  regions  exhibit; 
and  perhaps  there  is  no  terrestrial  scene  which 
presents,  at  one  view,  so  many  objects  of  over¬ 
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powering  magnitude  and  grandeur,  and  which 
inspires  the  mind  with  so  impressive  an  idea  of 
the  power  of  that  Almighty  Being,  who  “  weigh- 
eth  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  taketh  up  tha 
isles  as  a  very  little  thing.” 

The  Ocean. — The  ocean  surrounds  the  earth 
on  all  sides,  and  penetrates  into  the  interior  parts 
of  different  countries,  sometimes  by  large  open¬ 
ings,  and  frequently  by  small  straits.  Could  the 
eye  take  in  this  immense  sheet  of  waters  at  one 
view,  it  would  appear  the  most  august  object 
under  the  whole  heavens.  It  occupies  a  space  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe  at  least  three  times  greater 
than  that  which  is  occupied  by  the  land  ;  com¬ 
prehending  an  extent  of  148  millions  of  square 
miles.  Though  the  ocean,  strictly  speaking,  is 
but  one  immense  body  of  waters,  extending  in 
different  directions,  yet  different  names  have  been 
appropriated  to  different  portions  of  its  surface 
That  portion  of  its  waters  which  rolls  between 
the  western  coast  of  America,  and  the  eastern 
shores  of  Asia,  is  called  the  Pacific  ocean;  and 
that  portion  which  separates  Europe  and  Africa 
from  America,  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Other  portions 
are  termed  the  Northern,  Southern,  and  Indian'' 
oceans.  When  its  waters  penetrate  into  the  land, 
they  form  what  are  called  gulfs,  and  mediter¬ 
ranean  seas.  But  without  following  it  through 
all  its  windings  and  divisions,  I  shall  simply  state 
a  few  general  facts. 

With  regard  to  the  depth  of  this  body  of  water, 
no  certain  conclusions  have  yet  been  formed. 
Beyond  a  certain  depth,  it  has  hitherto  been  found 
unfathomable.  We  know,  in  general,  that  tha 
depth  of  the  sea  increases  gradually  as  we  leave 
the  shore;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this 
increase  of  depth  continues  only  to  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance.  The  numerous  islands  scattered  every¬ 
where  through  the  ocean,  demonstrate,  that  the 
bottom  of  the  waters,  so  far  from  uniformly  sink¬ 
ing,  sometimes  rises  into  lofty  mountains.  It  is 
highly  probable,  that  the  depth  of  the  sea  is  some¬ 
what  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the  land; 
for  there  is  some  reason  to  conclude,  that  tha 
present  bed  of  the  ocean  formed  the  inhabited 
part  of  the  ancient  world,  previous  to  the  general 
Deluge,  and  that  we  are  now  occupying  the  bed 
of  the  former  ocean;  and  if  so,  its  greatest  depth 
will  not  exceed  four  or  five  miles;  for  there  is  no 
mountain  that  rises  higher  above  the  level  of  the 
sea._  But  the  sea  has  never  been  actually  sound¬ 
ed  to  a  greater  depth  than  a  mile  and  66  feet 
Along  the  coast  its  depth  has  alwaj^s  been  found 
proportioned  to  the  hight  of  the  shore;  where 
the  coast  is  high  and  mountainous,  the  sea  that 
washes  it  is  deep;  but  where  the  coast  is  low,  tha 
water  is  shallow.  To  calculate  the  quantity  of 
water  it  contains,  we  must  therefore  suppose  a 
medium  depth.  If  we  reckon  its  average  depth 
at  two  miles,  it  will  contain  296  millions  of  cubi¬ 
cal  miles  of  water.  We  shall  have  a  more  speci¬ 
fic  idea  of  this  enormous  mass  of  water,  if  we 
consider,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole 
globe,  to  the  hight  of  more  than  eight  thousand 
feet;  and  if  this  water  were  reduced  to  one  spheri¬ 
cal  mass,  it  would  form  a  globe  of  more  than  800 
miles  in  diameter. 

With  regard  to  its  bottom— As  the  sea  covers 
so  great  a  portion  of  the  globe,  we  should,  no 
doubt,  by  exploring  its  interior  recesses,  discover 
a  vast  number  of  interesting  objects.  So  far  as 
the  bed  of  the  ocean  has  been  explored,  it  is  found 
to  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the  surface  of  the 
dry  land;  being,  like  it,  full  of  plains,  caverns, 
rocks,  and  mountains,  some  of  which  are  abrupt 
and  almost  peroendicular,  while  others  rise  with 
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a  gentle  acclivity,  and  sometimes  tower  above 
the  water,  and  form  islands.  Tlie  materials,  too, 
which  compose  the  bottom  of  the  sea  are  the 
same,  which  form  the  bases  of  the  dry  land.  It 
also  resembles  the  land  in  another  remarkable 
particular; — many  fresh  springs,  and  even  rivers, 
rise  out  of  it;  an  instance  of  which  occurs  near 
Goa,  on  the  western  coast  of  Hindostan,  and  in 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  not  far  from  Marseilles. 
The  sea  sometimes  assumes  different  colors.  The 
materials  which  compose  its  bottom  cause  it  to 
reflect  different  hues  in  different  places;  and  its 
appearance  is  also  affected  by  the  winds  and  by 
the  sun,  while  the  clouds  that  pass  over  it  com¬ 
municate  all  their  varied  and  fleeting  colors. 
When  the  sun  shines,  it  is  green;  when  he  gleams 
through  a  fog,  it  is  yellow;  near  the  poles,  it  is 
black;  while  in  the  torrid  zone,  its  color  is  often 
brown;  and,  on  certain  occasions,  it  assumes  a 
luminous  appearance,  as  if  sparkling  with  fire. 

The  ocean  has  three  kinds  of  motions.  The  first 
is  that  undulation  which  is  produced  by  the  wind, 
and  which  is  entirely  confined  to  its  surface.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  this  motion  can  be 
destroyed,  and  its  surface  rendered  smooth,  by 
throwing  oil  upon  its  waves.  The  second  motion 
is  that  continual  tendency  which  the  whole  water 
in  the  sea  has  toward  the  west,  which  is  greater 
near  the  equator  than  toward  the  poles.  It  be¬ 
gins  on  the  west  side  of  America,  where  it  is  mo¬ 
derate;  but  as  tire  waters  advance- westward,  their 
motion  is  accelerated;  and,  after  having  traversed 
the  globe,  they  return,  and  strike  with  great  vio¬ 
lence  on  the  eastern  shore  of  South  America. 
Being  stopped  by  that  continent,  they  rush,  with 
impetuosity,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  thence 
they  proceed  along  the  coast  of  North  America, 
until  they  come  to  the  south  side  of  the  great 
bank  of  Newfoundland,  when  they  turn  off"  and 
run  down  through  the  Western  isles.  This  mo¬ 
tion  is  most  probably  owing  to  the  diurnal  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  which  is  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  contrary  to  the  motion  of  the  sea.  The  third 
motion  of  the  sea  is  the  tide,  which  is  a  regular 
swell  of  the  ocean  every  ISt-g  hours.  This  mo¬ 
tion  is  now  ascertained  to  be  owing  to  the  attrac¬ 
tive  influence  of  the  moon,  and  also  partly  to 
that  of  the  sun.  There  is  always  a  flux  and  re¬ 
flux  at  the  same  time,  in  two  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  these  are  opposite  to  each  other;  so  that 
when  our  Antipodes  have  high  tvater,  we  have  the 
same.  When  the  attractive  powers,  of  the  sun 
and  moon  act  in  the  same  direction,  which  hap- 
j)ens  at  the  time  of  new  and  full  moon,  we  have 
the  highe.st,  or  spring  tides;  but  when  their  attrac¬ 
tion  is  opposed  to  each  other,  which  happens  at 
the  quarters,  wo  have  the  lowest,  or  neap  tides. 

Such  is  the  ocean,  a  most  stupendous  scene  of 
Omnipotence,  which  forms  the  most  magiiificeiit 
feature  of  the  globe  we  inhabit.  When  we  stand 
on  the  sea-shore,  and  cast  our  eyes  over  the  ex¬ 
panse  of  its  waters,  until  the  sky  and  the  waves 
seem  to  mingle,  all  that  the  eye  can  take  in  at  one 
survey  is  but  an  inconsiderable  speck,  less  than  the 
hundred-thousandth  part  of  the  whole  of  this  vast 
abyss.  If  every  drop  of  water  can  be  divided  into 
millions  of  distinct  parts,  as  some  philosophers 
have  demonstrated,*  what  an  immense  assemblage 
of  watery  particles  must  be  contained  in  the  un¬ 
fathomable  caverns  of  the  ocean!  Here  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  calculation  are  completely  set  at  defiance; 
and  an  image  of  infinity,  immensity,  and  endless 
duration,  is  presented  to  the  mind.  This  mighty 
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expanse  of  waters  is  the  grand  reservoir  of  Nature, 
and  the  source  of  evaporation,  which  enriches  the 
earth  with  fertility  and  verdure.  Every  cloud 
which  floats  in  the  atmospliere,  and  every  foun¬ 
tain,  and  rivulet,  and  flowing  stream,  are  indebt¬ 
ed  to  this  inexhaustible,  source  for  those  watery 
treasures  which  they  distribute  through  every  re¬ 
gion  of  the  laud.  In  fine,  whether  we  consider 
the  ocean  as  rearing  its  tremendous  billows  in  tha 
midst  of  the  tempest,  or  as  stretched  out  into  a 
smooth  expanse — whether  we  consider  its  im¬ 
measurable  extent,  its  mighty  movements,  or  tiro 
innumerable  beings  which  glide  through  its  roll¬ 
ing  waves — we  cannot  but  be  struck  witli  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  grandeur  of  that  Omnipotent  Being 
who  holds  its  waters  in  the  “  hollow  of  his  hand,” 
and  who  has  said  to  its  foaming  surges,  '•  Hither¬ 
to  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther;  and  here  shall 
thy  proud  waves  be  stayed.” 

Rivers. — The  next  feature  of  the  earth’s  surface 
which  may  be  noticed,  is  the  rivers  w'ith  which  it 
is  indented  in  every  direction.  These  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  numerous,  and  seem  to  form  as  essential  a 
part  in  the  constitution  of  our  globe,  as  the  moun¬ 
tains  from  which  they  flow,  and  as  the  ocean  to 
which  they  direct  their  course.  It  is  reckoned, 
that  in  the  old  continent,  there  are  only  about  4.30 
rivers,  which  fall  dii'ectly  into  the  ocean,  or  into 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  seas;  but  in  the 
new  continent,  there  are  only  about  145  rivers 
known,  which  fall  directly  into  the  sea.  In  this 
enumeration,  however,  only  the  great  rivers  are 
included,  such  as  the  Thames,  the  Danube,  the 
Wolga,  and  the  Rhone.  Beside  these,  there  are 
many  thousands  of  streams  of  smaller  dimensions, 
which,  rising  from  the  mountains,  wind  in  every 
direction,  until  they  fall  into  the  large  rivers,  or 
are  carried  into  the  ocean.  The  largest  rivers 
in  Europe  are — the  Wolga,  which,  rising  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Russia,  runs  a  course  of  1700 
miles,  until  it  falls  into  the  Caspian  sea — the 
Danube,  whose  course  is  1300  miles,  from  the 
mountains  in  Switzerland  to  the  Black  sea — and 
the  Don,  w'hich  runs  a  course  of  1200  miles.  The 
greatest  rivers  in  Asia  are — the  Hoanho,  in  China, 
whose  course  is  2400  miles — the  Boorhampooter, 
the  Euphrates,  and  tlie  Ganges.  The  longest 
r.ver  in  Africa  is  the  Nile,  the  course  of  which  is 
estimated  at  2000  miles.  In  the  continent  of 
America,  the  rivers  appear  to  be  formed  on  the 
grandest  scale,  both  as  to  the  length  of  their 
course,  and  the  vast  body  of  waters  wliich  they 
pour  into  the  ocean.  The  Amazon,  the  largest 
river  in  the  world,  runs  a  course  of  above  3000 
miles  across  the  continent  of  South  America, 
until  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  where  it  dis¬ 
charges  a  body  of  waters  150  miles  in  breadth. 
Next  to  this  is  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  which  is 
more  than  2400  miles  from  its  mouth  through  the 
lake  of  Ontario  to  the  lalvo  Alempigo  and  the  As- 
siniboins;  and  the  rivers  La  Plata  and  Mississippi, 
each  of  whose  courses  is  not  less  than  2000  miles. 

When  we  consider  the  number  and  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  these  majestic  streams,  it  is  evident,  that 
an  enormous  mass  of  water  is  continually  pour¬ 
ing  into  the  ocean  from  every  direction.  From 
observations  which  have  been  made  on  the  river 
Po,  which  runs  through  Lombardy,  ana  waters  a 
tract  of  laud  380  miles  long  and  120  broad,  it  is 
found,  that  it  moves  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an 
hour,  is  1000  feet  broad  and  10  feet  in  depth,  and 
consequently,  supplies  the  sea  with  50G8  millions 
of  cubical  feet  of  water  in  a  day,  or  a  cubical 
mile  in  29  days.  On  the  supposition  that  the 
quantity  of  water  which  the  sea  receives  from  tha 
great  rivers  in  all  countries,  is  proportional  to  tha 
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extent  and  surface  of  these  countries,  it  will  fol- 
/ow,  that  the  quantity  of  waters  carried  to  the  sea 
bj  all  the  other  rivers  on  the  globe,  is  1083  times 
greater  than  that  furnished  by  the  Po  (supposing 
the  land,  as  formerly  stated,  to  contain  about  49 
millions  of  square  miles),  and  will  supply  the 
ocean  with  13,630  cubical  miles  of  water  in  a 
year.  Now  reckoning  the  ocean,  as  formerly,  to 
contain  296  millions  of  cubical  miles  of  water, 
this  last  number  divided  by  the  former,  will  give 
a  quotient  of  21,716.  Hence  it  appears,  that, 
were  the  ocean  completely  drained  of  its  waters, 
it  would  require  more  than  twenty  thousand  years  * 
before  its  caverns  could  be  again  completely  filled 
by  all  the  rivers  in  the  world  running  into  it,  at 
tlieir  present  rate. 

Here  two  questions  tvill  naturally  occur  — 
Whence  do  the  rivers  receive  so  constant  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  water?  and.  Why  has  not  the  ocean  long 
ago  overflowed  the  world,  since  so  prodigious  a 
mass  of  water  is  continually  florving  into  its 
abyss?  This  was  a  difficulty  which  long  puzzled 
philosophers;  but  it  is  now  satisfactorily  solved, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  effects  of  evaporation. 
By  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  particles  of  water  are 
drawn  up  into  the  atmospliere,  from  the  surface 
of  the  ocean,  and  float  in  the  air  in  the  form  of 
clouds,  or  vapor.  These  vapors  are  carried,  by 
the  winds,  over  the  surface  of  the  land,  and  are 
again  condensed  into  W'ater  on  the  tops  and  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  which,  gliding  down  into 
their  crevices  and  caverns,  at  length  break  out 
into  springs,  a  number  of  which  meeting  in  one 
common  valley,  become  a  river;  and  many  of 
these  united  together,  at  length  form  such  streams 
as  the  Tay,  the  Thames,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Rhine.  That  evaporation  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  this  effect,  has  been  demonstrated  by  many 
experiments  and  calculations.  It  is  found,  that 
from  the  surface  of  tlie  Mediterranean  sea,  which 
contains  762,000  square  miles,  there  are  drawn  up 
into  the  air  every  day,  by  evaporation,  5280  mil¬ 
lions  of  tons  of  water,  while  the  rivers  wdiich  flow 
into  it  yield  only  1827  millions  of  tons  in  the 
same  time;  so  that  there  is  raised  in  vajjor  from 
the  Mediterranean  nearly  three  tones  the  quantity 
of  v/ater  which  is  poured  into  it  by  all  its  rivers. 
One-  thi.'d  of  this  falls  into  the  sea  before  it  reaches 
the  land;  another  part  falls  on  the  low'  lands,  for 
the  nourishment  of  plants;  and  the  other  third 
part  is  quite  sufficient  to  supply  the  sources  of  all 
the  rivers  wdiich  run  into  the  sea.  I'his  is  in  full 
conformity  to  what  was  long  ago  stated  by  an 
Inspired  Naturalist;  “  All  the  rivers  run  into  the 
sea,  and  yet  the  sea  is  not  full;  unto  the  place 
from  whence  the  rivers  came,  thither  do  they  re¬ 
turn  again;  ”  but,  before  they  regain  their  former 
place  they  make  a  circuit  over  our  heads  through 
the  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

Such  are  the  varied  movements  and  transforma¬ 
tions  which  are  incessantly  going  0!i  in  the  rivers, 
the  ocean,  and  the  atmosphere,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  balance  of  nature,  and  to  supply  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  tribes;  all 
under  tire  agency  and  direction  of  Him  who 
“  formed  the  sea  and  the  dry  land,”  and  who  has 
arranged  all  things  in  number,  weight,  and  mea¬ 
sure,  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  his  will. 

Rivers  serve  many  important  purposes  in  the 


»  Boffon  makes  this  result  to  be  8t2  years,  in  which  he  is 
followed  by  Goldsmith,  and  more  subsequent  writers;  but 
he  proceeds  on  the  false  assumption,  that  the  ocean  covers 
only  half  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  that  it  contains  only 
85  millions  of  square  mites,  and  he  estimates  the  average 
deftth  of  tho  ocean  to  be  only  140  yards,  or  one-fourth  of  a 
mile. 
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economy  of  our  globe.  They  carry  off  the  re¬ 
dundant  waters  which  fall  in  rains,  or  which  ooze 
from  the  springs,  which  might  otherwise  settle 
into  stagnant  pools;  they  supply  to  the  seas  the 
loss  of  waters  occasioned  by  their  daily  evapora¬ 
tion;  they  cool  the  air,  and  give  it  a  gentle  circu¬ 
lation;  they  fertilize  the  countries  through  which 
they  flow;  their  W'aters  afford  a  wholesome  drink, 
and  the  fishes  they  contain  a  delicious  food  for 
the  nourishment  of  man;  they  facilitate  com¬ 
merce,  by  conveying  the  productions  of  nature 
and  art  from  the  inland  countries  to  the  sea;  they 
form  mechanical  powers  for  driving  machinery 
of  different  kinds;  they  enliven  and  diversify  the 
scenery  of  the  countries  through  which  they 
pass;  and  the  cataracts  which  they  frequently 
form  among  the  mountains,  present  us  with 
scenes  the  most  j)icturesque  and  sublime;  so 
that  every  part  of  the  constitution  of  nature 
is  rendered  subservient  both  to  utility  and  to 
pleasure. 

Waving  the  consideration  of  other  particulars, 
I  shall  simply  stale  some  of  the  artificial  divisions 
of  the  earth,  and  two  or  three  facts  respecting  its 
inhabitants. 

The  L.VND  has  generally  been  divided  into  four 
parts,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  to 
which  has  been  lately  added  the  division  called 
Australasia,  wdiich  comprehends.  New  Holland, 
New  Guinea,  New  Zealand,  Van  Dieman’s  Land, 
and  several  other  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Europe  comprehends  the  following  countries — 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  Prussia, 
Germany,  Austria,  Turkey,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
France,  Flolland,  Belgium,  or  the  Netherlands, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
together  with  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Malta,  Can- 
dia,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Majorca,  Minorca,  Ivica, 
Zealand,  Funen,  Gothland,  Iceland,  and  several 
others  of  smaller  note. 

Europe  is  the  smallest  of  the  five  grand  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  globe.  Its  greatest  extent  is  from 
northeast  to  southwest,  namely,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Kara  in  N.  Lat.  68°  40"  to  the  rock  of 
Lisbon  in  N.  Lat.  38°  45",  which  is  computed  at 
3400  British  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth,  from 
Cape  Matapan,  in  the  Morea,  to  tho  North  Cape 
of  Norway,  is  computed  at  2.750  miles.  Its  su¬ 
perficial  contents  have  been  computed  at  3,650,- 
000  square  miles,  or  2,336,000,000  English  acres, 
reckoning  640  to  tho  square  mile.  Its  form  is 
singularly  broken  and  varied,  being  split  into 
many  distinct  jiortions,  peninsulas,  and  largo 
islands  with  extended  and  winding  coasts,  wdiich 
arises  chiefly  from  the  number  of  its  inland  seas, 
of  which  the  Mediterranean,  the  Baltic,  and  tho 
Black  sea,  are  the  most  important.  Its  rivers  are 
numerous,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Rhine,  the 
Rhone,  the  Wolga,  and  the  Danube.  Its  inoun- 
tains  do  not  reach  that  stupendous  bight,  nor  ex¬ 
tend  in  such  unbroken  chains,  as  those  of  Asia 
and  America.  Its  highest  ranges  are  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees,  the  Appennines  in  Italy,  and  tho 
Dofrafield,  in  Norway.  Its  lakes,  though  numer¬ 
ous,  are  comparalively  small;  those  of  Ladoga 
and  Onega  alone  being  of  any  commercial  im¬ 
portance.  Its  soil  is  distinguished  for  its  valnablo 
production.s:  Grain  of  different  kinds  is  raised 
over  its  whole  surface,  except  in  the  extreme 
north — wines  throughout  all  its  southern  region; 
and  it  is  equally  productive  in  hemp,  flax,  wool, 
and  silk.  Its  northern  forests  produce  some  of 
the  finest  timber  in  the  world;  and  the  iron  of 
Europe  surpasses  that  of  any  other  country.  The 
cultivation  of  the  soil  is  carried  on  with  great 
diligence,  and  in  point  of  science,  skill,  and  the 
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extent  of  capital  employed  upon  it,  and  upon 
every  trancli  of  commerce  and  manufacture,  it 
stands  unrivaled  among  the  other  countries  of  the 
globe.  Its  commerce  is  on  a  very  extensive  scale, 
and  in  manufacturing  skill  it  has  surpassed  every 
other  country,  both  in  the  variety  and  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  its  productions.  European  vessels,  con¬ 
veying  articles  and  manufactures  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions,  are  to  be  found  at  the  utmost  bounds  of 
Asia  and  America,  in  the  snowy  regions  of  the 
poles,  and  crowding  the  ports  of  New  Holland, 
Van  Dieman’s  Land,  New  Zealand,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans. 

Tha  population  of  Europe  is  now  reckoned  to 
amount  to  about  200  millions.  Its  inhabitants  are 
divided  chiefly  into  three  races,  the  Sclavonic, 
Teutonic,  and  Romish  races.  The  Sclavonic  con¬ 
sists  of  about  25  millions  of  Russians,  10  millions 
of  Poles,  and  10  millions  in  other  adjacent  coun- 
tiies.  The  Teutonic  race,  which  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  Scandinavia,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Great  Britain,  may  be  estimated  at  50  millions. 
The  Romish  race  includes  the  inhabitants  of 
Southern  Europe,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  etc.,  and 
may  be  estimated  at  about  80  millions.  The  Celts 
in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Spain,  are  the 
remains  of  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  and  may  amount  to  6  millions.  The 
Greeks  in  Europe  amount  to  2  millions,  and  the 
Jews  throughout  all  Europe  to  about  2  millions. 
The  Tartars,  Turks,  Hungarians,  and  Gypsies, 
which  are  of  Asiatic  origin,  amount  altogether  to 
6  or  7  millions.  Though  this  division  of  the 
earth  is  least  in  point  of  size — being  only  the  one 
sixteenth  part  of  the  terraqueous  globe — it  is  yet 
by  far  the  greatest  as  to  moral,  political,  and  com¬ 
mercial  importance.  Its  surface  is  in  general 
more  crowded  with  inhabitants  than  most  other 
countries  (China  excepted),  more  improved  by 
cultivation,  more  enriched  by  industry  and  com¬ 
merce — embellished  with  mighty  cities,  and  splen¬ 
did  works  of  art,  and  illuminated  with  the  reflec¬ 
tions  of  genius.  Here  wo  behold  mind  asserting 
its  supremacy  over  matter,  and  man,  the  lord  of 
this  lower  world,  pursuing  the  high  destiny  origi¬ 
nally  assigned  liim  “  to  replenish  the  earth  and 
subdue  it.”  In  learning,  arts,  and  sciences,  Eu¬ 
rope  has  far  surpassed  every  other  portion  of  the 
globe;  and  by  the  invention  of  Printing,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  every  description  is  now  rapidly  diffused, 
and  promoting  the  moral  and  intellectual  improve¬ 
ment  of  its  population. 

Asia,  the  largest  and  most  populous  division  of 
the  ancient  continent,  contains  the  empires  of 
China  and  Japan,  Chinese  Tartary,  Thibet,  Hin- 
dostan,  or  British  India,  the  Birman  Empire,  Per¬ 
sia,  Arabia,  Turkey  in  Asia,  Siberia,  Independent 
Tartary,  and  a  variety  of  territories  inhabited  by 
tribes  with  which  we  are  very  imperfectly  ac¬ 
quainted;  together  with  the  immense  islands  of 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  Java,  Ceylon,  Segalien,  the 
Philippines,  and  thousands  of  others  of  smaller 
dimensions.  The  immense  expanse  of  Asia  pre¬ 
sents  every  pos.sible  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  as 
it  extends  from  the  confines  of  the  polar  regions 
to  the  tropical  climes.  Its  grandest  feature  is  a 
chain  of  mountains  crossing  it  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  to  the  Eastern  seas,  of  which  Taurus, 
Caucasus,  and  the  Himalaya  are  the  portions  best 
known.  One  leading  feature  of  middle  Asia  con¬ 
sists  in  large  lakes  or  inland  seas,  salt  like  the 
ocean,  and  having  no  outlets;  of  which  the  Cas- 
ian,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  Baikal,  are  the  largest, 
t  contains  many  rivers  of  great  magnitude.  The 
Euphrates,  the  Ganges,  the  Hoanho,  and  the 
Amur,  ill  the  length  of  their  course,  yield  only  to 


the  rivers  of  the  New  world.  This  quarter  of 
the  globe  is  reckoned  to  be  7500  miles  in  length, 
from  east  to  west,  and  about  5000  miles  in  breadth, 
from  south  to  north,  and  contains  about  16  mil¬ 
lions  of  square  miles,  being  more  than  four  times 
larger  than  Europe.  Its  inhabitants  have  been 
computed  by  some  writers  to  amount  to  580  mil¬ 
lions.  It  was  in  Asia  where  the  human  race  was 
first  planted;  it  became  the  nursery  of  the  world 
after  the  universal  deluge,  and  it  was  the  scene  in 
which  the  most  memorable  transactions  recorded 
in  the  sacred  history  took  place.  But  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  now  immersed  in  Mahometan  and  Pagan 
darkness;  and  the  Christian  Religion,  except  in  a 
ftav  insulated  spots,  is  almost  unknown  among  its 
vast  population.  It  is  the  richest  and  most  fruit¬ 
ful  part  of  the  world,  and  produces  cotton,  silks, 
spices,  tea,  coffee,  gold,  silver,  pearls,  diamonds, 
and  precious  stones:  but  despotism,  in  its  worst 
forms,  reigns,  uncontrolled  over  every  part  of  this 
immense  region. 

Africa  comprehends  the  following  kingdoms — 
Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Egypt,  Zaara, 
Negroland,  Guinea,  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  Caffraria, 
Dahomey,  Benin,  Congo,  Angola,  and  varioua 
other  territories.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  Af. 
rica  remains  hitherto  unexplored,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  we  are  possessed  of  a  very  slender  por¬ 
tion  of  information  respecting  the  numerous 
tribes  that  may  inhabit  it.  This  quarter  of  the 
world,  which  once  contained  several  flourishing 
kingdoms  and  states,  is  now  reduced  to  a  general 
state  of  barbarism.  That  most  abominable  traf¬ 
fic,  the  slave  trade,  is  carried  on  to  an  unlimited 
extent  on  its  western  coasts,  by  a  set  of  Europe¬ 
an  ruffians,  whose  villanies  are  a  disgrace  to  hu¬ 
man  nature.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  this  traffic  will, 
ere  long,  be  extirpated  by  the  efforts  now  making 
by  European  nations,  and  by  the  plans  which  are 
now  concerting  for  promoting  the  religious,  moral, 
and  commercial  improvement  of  this  country. 
The  Christian  Religion  has  lately  been  introduced 
into  its  southern  regions,  in  the  districts  adjacent 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  labors  of  Mis¬ 
sionaries  of  difterent  denominations  appear,  in 
numerous  instances,  to  have  been  crowned  with 
remarkable  success.* — A  colony  of  blacks,  for¬ 
merly  slaves  in  America,  has  lately  been  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  western  coast,  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Sierra  Leone,  wdiich  goes  by  the  name  of  Liberia. 
All  the  affairs  of  this  little  state  are  conducted  by 
emancipated  negroes,  and  particular  attention  is 
paid  to  the  literary  and  religious  instruction  of 
the  colonists.  Some  of  the  Newspapers  we  have 
seen,  published  by  the  settlers  in  this  colony,  in¬ 
dicate  a  considerable  degree  of  talent  and  infor¬ 
mation;  and  there  is  a  prospect  that  the  improve¬ 
ments  going  forward  in  Liberia  will,  ere  long, 
produce  a  beneficial  influence  on  those  tribes  who 
occupy  the  adjacent  territories,  and  have  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  lessen  the  traffic  in  slaves  The  greatest 
breadth  of  Africa  is  about  4790  miles,  and  its 
length  from  north  to  south  about  5000  miles.  Its 
most  striking  features  are  those  immense  deserts, 
near  its  northern  parts,  which  comprise  nearly 
one-third  of  its  surface.  The  deserts  of  Zaara 
are  1500  miles  long  and  eight  hundred  broad. 

America  is  divided  into  North  and  South.  It 
remained  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  East¬ 
ern  hemisphere  until  the  year  1492,  when  it  was 
discovered  by  Columbus,  who  first  landed  on 
Guanahani,  or  Cat  Island,  one  of  the  Bahama 
isles.  North  America  comprehends  the  following 


•See  Moffat’s  interesting  work,  entitled  “Missionary 
Scenes  and  Labors  in  Southern  Africa.”  lSd2. 
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countries:  The  United  States,  New  and  Old 
M  exico,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Jirunswick,  and  Labrador.  South  America 
comprehends  the  iniinense  districts  called  Terra  ] 
Firina,  Peru,  Guiana,  Amazonia,  Paraguay,  Bra¬ 
zil,  Chili,  and  Patagonia. — Between  N.  and  S. 
America,  lie  the  islands  of  Cuba,  St.  Domingo, 
Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Hfst  Indies.  •  America  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  ocean.  South 
America  comprises  a  surface  of  six  and  a  half 
millions  of  square  miles,  its  length  being  451)0 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  3200  miles.  North 
America,  exclusive  of  the  islands  that  surround 
it,  contains  about  iiine  millions  of  square  miles. 
It  has  been  divided  into  five  physical  regions: 
1.  The  table  land  of  Mexico;  2.  The  slope  lying 
between  the  rocky'  mountains  and  the  Pacific 
ocean;  3.  The  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi;  4. 
The  eastern  declivity  of  the  Alleghany  moun¬ 
tains;  5.  The  great  northern  plain  bevond  50° 
north  latitude,  a  bleak  and  barren  waste,  covered 
with  lakes.  Beside  these,  there  are  connected 
with  America,  the  Bahama  and  Caribbee  islands, 
Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  Tobago,  Trinidad, 
Terra  del  Fuego,  etc.  America  is  distinguished 
by  its  numerous  and  extensive  lakes,  which  re¬ 
semble  largo  inland  seas.  Its  rivers,  also,  form 
one  of  its  grand  and  distinguishing  features,  being 
the  largest  on  the  globe.  It  is  likewise  diversified 
with  lofty  and  extensive  ranges  of  mountain.s. 
When  first  discovered,  it  was  almost  wholly  cov¬ 
ered  with  i:niuense  forests  and  thinly  peojded  with 
a  numlier  of  savage  tribes.  Its  mingled  popula¬ 
tion  of  Aborigines  and  Europeans  is  now  making 
rapid  advances  in  knowledge,  civilization,  anu 
ODinm-n  e. 

The  United  States,  which  extend  from  the  20th 
to  the  50th  degree  of  north  latitude,  form  the 
p-eatest  and  most  influential  power  that  exists 
on  this  continent,  and  possess  a  territory  of  vast 
extent  —  stretching  from  the  great  lakes  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  breadth  of  about  1600  miles; 
and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  a 
length  of  2500  miles,  including  a  surface  of 
2,300,000  square  miles.  The  population  of  these 
States  now  amounts  to  about  15  millions  —  an 
astonishing  number,  when  we  consider  that  only 
a  little  more  than  200  years  ago  these  territories 
were  little  else  than  a  boundless  wilderness,  peo¬ 
pled  by  a  few  tribes  of  savages.  Were  they' 
brought  to  a  cultivated  state,  they'  would  be  suiii- 
cient  to  subsist  a  population  of  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  miliions.  These  States  have  been  peopled 
from  different  European  nations,  particularly 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  Englisii 
language  jirevails  over  most  of  the  26  States. 
The  form  of  government  is  that  of  a  republic;  and 
in  religion  they  have  adopted  the  system  of  cut¬ 
ting  off  all  connection  between  church  and  state. 
Every'  sectary  chooses  its  own  pastor  and  provides 
entirely'  for  liis  support.  Literature  and  science 
have  not  y'et  reached  the  high  elevation  they  have 
attained  in  Europe ;  but  numerous  colleges, 
highly  respef  table,  and  literary  institutions  of  va¬ 
rious  descriptions,  have  been  established, — some 
of  which  enjoy  a  high  reputation.  The  educa¬ 
tion  of  tho  mass  of  the  community  forms  a  pro¬ 
minent  object  of  attention  in  each  state;  and  the 
benefits  of  a  good  common  education  are  perhaps 
more  generally  diffused  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  w)rld.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
system  of  slavery  still  prevails  in  the  Southern 
states,  notwithstanding  all  the  remonstrances 
which  have  been  made  against  it  by'  the  inhabi- 
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tants  of  the  Northern  states,  and  by  other  nations. 
But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  states  will,  ere  long,  excite 
them  to  arouse  themselves  to  remove  that  blot  upon 
their  national  character  by  which  their  institu¬ 
tions  have  been  so  long  and  so  deeply  disgraced. 

Australasia  is  the  name  given  to  a  number  of 
large  islands  occupying  a  portion  of  the  Indian 
or  Southern  Pacific  ocean,  between  tho  lOth  and 
45th  degrees  of  south  latitude.  The  chief  island 
in  the  group  is  New  Holland  or  Australia,  the 
largest  island  in  the  world,  being  about  2400  miles 
in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  1800  from  north 
to  south,  comprising  an  area  of  nearly  three  mil¬ 
lions  of  square  miles.  The  country  is  generally 
flat,  with  the  exception  of  some  mountain  ranges, 
and  in  many'  places  the  inclination  is  inward,  in¬ 
stead  of  outw'ard  toward  the  sea,  so  that  the 
mountains  and  elevated  land  form  a  ridge  nearly 
round  it.  The  great  Kangaroo  is  the  largest 
quadruped  in  this  country',  and  the  total  absence 
of  sucli  animals  as  lions,  tigers,  deer,  oxen, 
horses,  bear^,  is  the  most  striking  feature  in  this 
region.  The  native  human  beings  are  of  the  Ma¬ 
lay  race,  and  exist  in  the  lowest  state  of  degrada¬ 
tion  and  barbarism. — Three  British  settlements 
have  been  formed  in  New  Holland:  1.  New  South 
Wales,  which  stretches  about  1400  miles  along  its 
eastern  coast,  and  some  hundreds  of  miles  inland. 
— This  is  the  oldest  and  most  populous  of  the 
Australian  colonies,  and  was  selected  at  first  for 
the  transportation  of  convicts,  though  voluntary 
emigrants,  of  late  years,  have  emigrated  thither 
in  considerable  numbers.  It  lies  at  the  distancd 
of  about  16,000  miles  from  Great  Britain;  but 
the  voy'age  to  it  is  generally  accomplished  in 
from  100  to  120  days.  Its  capital,  Sydney,  plea¬ 
santly'  situated  on  a  fine  bay,  called  Port  Jackson, 
is  now  considered  as  containing  a  population  of 
25,000.  The  whole  population  of  this  colony, 
free  and  convict,  is  calculated  to  be  about  110, 
000,  and  it  is  rapidly  increasing.  2.  Western 
Australia,  or  the  Swan-river  settlement,  which  is 
not  so  populous,  nor  does  it  appear  so  prosper¬ 
ous  as  the  other  settlements.  3.  South  Australia 
—which  lies  on  the  southern  shore.  In  this 
colony  slavery  is  not  permitted  to  exist,  nor  are 
any  convicts  allowed  to  be  sent  to  it  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Here  learning  and  religion  are  greatly 
encouraged,  and  every'  mean  has  been  employed 
by  the  directors  of  the  South  Australian  Company 
to  render  the  settlers,  as  far  as  possible,  a  moral 
and  religious  population.  The  capital  is  Ade¬ 
laide,  which  already  contains  about  7000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  although  it  is  only'  about  five  years  since 
the  colony'  was  established.  Each  denomination 
of  Christians  supports  its  own  ministers  and 
places  of  worship  ;  and  already  about  £15,000 
have  been  expended  in  Adelaide  and  its  vicinity 
in  erecting  chapels  for  Christian  worship.  Three 
millions  of  capital  have  been  invested  in  this  jiro- 
vince  up  to  the  1st  December,  1841,  and  401,984 
acres  of  land  have  been  surveyed.  The  climats 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  salubrious  in  tha 
world,  and  it  has  sometimes  been  alluded  to  as 
“  the  fair  and  fertile  province  of  South  Austra- 
lia.”  Its  winter,  which  is  mild,  is  in  May,  June, 
and  July;  and  its  summer  in  November,  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  January. 

Van  Dieman’s  Land  is  an  island  of  about  tho 
size  of  England,  which  is  separated  from  New 
Holland  by  a  channel  90  miles  wide,  called  Bass's 
Strait.  Its  shape  is  nearly  that  of  a  parallelo¬ 
gram.  It  is  more  hilly  and  better  watered  than 
Australia,  and  possesses  many  excellent  harbors. 
Its  capital  is  Hobart-Town,  situated  on  the  south- 
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ern  sile  of  the  island,  and  on  the  northern  shore 
is  Launcetown,  the  second  town,  and  a  busy  seat 
ol  trade.  The  population  of  the  island  was  lately 
estimated  at  33,UUU,  of  which  about  one  half  were 
convicts. 

New  Zealand  consists  chiefly  of  two  large 
islands,  called  the  Middle  Island,  and  the  North 
Island,  separated  by  a  passage  called  Cook’s 
Straits,  with  numerous  smaller  isles  scattered 
around  their  shores.  They  lie  in  an  easterly  di¬ 
rection  from  New  Holland,  at  a  distance  of  about 
1200  miles  from  that  continent,  between  the  34th 
and  48th  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  tlie  166th 
and  ITOth  of  east  longitude.  The  southern  island 
is  about  500  miles  long,  and  nearly  120  broad. 
The  northern  is  about  400  miles  long,  and  from 
5  to  30  broad.’  Both  the  islands  are  estimated  to 
contain  95,000  square  miles,  of  which  two-thirds 
are  tit  for  cultivation.  Numbers  of  fine  streams 
and  rivers  are  scattered  through  the  country,  and 
the  bays  and  harbors  are  not  surpassed  either  in 
number  or  advantages  by  those  of  any  country  in 
the  world.  A  chain  of  mountains  runs  through 
the  whole  of  the  southern  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  northern  island,  some  of  the  tops  of  which 
are  as  high  as  14,000  fSet  above  the  level  of  the 
soa,  and  present  a  highly  picturesque  appearance. 
All  accounts  agree  that  the  climate  is  highly  salu¬ 
brious,  and  very  congenial  to  European  constitu¬ 
tions.  The  natives  of  this  country  were  formerly 
savage  and  dangerous,  but  are  now  partially  im¬ 
proved  and  comparatively  harmless  in  disposition, 
the  missionaries  having  now  acquired  a  consider¬ 
able  influence  over  certain  tribes.  It  is  univer¬ 
sally  admitted  that  they  are  a  robust  and  healthy 
looking  people;  and  Captain  Cook  observes  that 
ho  never  saw  a  single  person  among  them  who 
appeared  to  have  any  bodily  complaint,  and  that 
their  wounds  healed  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
The  entire  population  of  this  country  has  been 
estimated  at  158,000,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  5 
persons  to  3  square  miles.  The  New  Zealand 
Company  for  colonizing  this  couniry  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  May',  1839,  and  is  now  employed  in 
carrying  its  plans  into  effect.  Land  has  been 
purchased  from  the  natives,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  adventurers  have  already  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  certain  districts.  A  township  has  been 
marked  out  on  the  shores  of  Port  Nicholson — a 
fine  harbor  in  the  Northern  Island  about  the 
center  of  Cook’s  straits — to  be  named  Welling¬ 
ton,  which  it  is  supposed  will  be  the  capital  of  the 
colony.  But  apprehensions  are  entertained  that 
misunderstandings  and  serious  disputes  may  arise 
between  the  settlers  and  the  natives,  and  that  the 
runaway  convicts  from  Botany  Bay,  and  the 
southern  whalers,  will  introduce  dissension  and 
immorality  among  the,  colonists. 

New  Guinea,  ne.xt  to  New  Holland,  is  the 
largest  island  of  Australasia,  being  1400  miles 
long.  It  is  inhabited  by  Papuans,  with  the  still 
ruder  race  of  Haraforas  in  the  interior.  This 
island  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  countries  in 
existence,  producing  most  of  the  rich  fruits  of  the 
■torrid  zone,  such  as  cocoas,  nutmegs,  cloves,  and 
spices  of  all  kinds,  and  is  everywhere  covered 
with  lofty  forests.  The  Papuans  are  much  far¬ 
ther  advanced  in  civilization  than  the  New  Hol¬ 
landers;  but  no  European  nation  has  yet  attempt¬ 
ed  a  settlement  in  this  island. — New  Britain,  New 
Ireland,  and  several  others,  compose  a  group  in¬ 
habited  by  Papuans.  The  Archipelago,  called  the 
Solomon’s  islands,  is  Inhabited  by  Papuans,  with 
a  mixture  of  Malays. 

Polynesia,  or  “the  many  isles,”  includes  the 
■numerous  group  of  islands  with  which  a  consider¬ 


able  portion  of  the  Pacific  ocean  is  diversified 
They  principally  lie  in  an  easterly  and  north-easi- 
erly  direction  from  Australasia,  within  about  30 
degrees  on  both  sides  of  the  equator.  They  are 
many  thousands  in  number,  and  are  inhabited  by 
savage  races,  who  have  generally  been  found  more 
tractable  than  the  barbarous  tribes  of  other  parts 
of  the  world.  They  may  be  divided  into  the  great 
groups  of  the  Society,  Sandwich,  Marquesas, 
Friendly,  Navigators,  Caroline,  and  Marianne 
islands,  with  several  others.  Most  of  these  islands 
are  fruitful  and  beautiful;  some  are  exceedingly 
high  and  romantic,  and  their  climate  is  reckoned 
the  most  delicious  on  the  globe.  The  Society 
islands,  though  not  the  largest,  are  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  those  in  which  civilization  and  polished 
manners  have  made  the  greatest  progress.  Tahiti, 
the  largest  in  the  group,  is  one  of  the  brightest 
gems  of  the  Pacific,  as  the  people  of  this  island 
were  the  first  to  abjure  Paganism  and  to  embrace 
Christianity.  It  consists  of  two  peninsulas, 
joined  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  The  one  is  about 
25  miles  long  and  about  the  same  in  breadth. 
The  other  is  about  20  miles  in  length  by  15  in 
breadth.  The  religion  of  the  natives,  like  that 
of  the  Tonga,  Sandwich,  and  other  islanders,  was, 
until  within  these  20  or  30  years,  idolatry  of  the 
most  barbarous  kind,  their  manners  were  ex¬ 
tremely  licentious,  and  their  dispositions  some¬ 
times  ierocioLis  and  cruel.  They  were  perpetu¬ 
ally  at  war  among  themselves,  and  their  contests 
were  of  the  most  relentless  and  cruel  character. 
But,  in  consequence  of  the  labors  of  Christian 
Missionaries,  sent  out  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
and  the  adjacent  islands  have  made  an  open  pro¬ 
fession  of  Christianity.  Their  places  of  idola¬ 
trous  worship  have  been  thrown  down,  their  idoi 
gods  destroyed,  and  an  end  put  to  their  ferocious 
and  destructive  wars.  The  whole  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  has  been  translated  into  their  native 
language;  they  are  learning  to  read  the  word  of 
God;  and,  in  numerous  instances,  they  have  made 
a  wonderful  progress  in  studying  its  facts  and 
doctrines,  and  in  practicing  those  duties  which  it 
enjoins.  The  consequence  has  been  that  they 
have  made  a  gi-eat  improvement  in  all  the  arts 
and  accommodations  of  life.  They  have  built 
ships,  engaged  in  manufactures  of  different  kind.s, 
reared  spacious  places  of  worship,  established 
schools  and  other  seminaries  of  instruction, 
erected  villages  adorned  with  neat  and  commodi¬ 
ous  habitations,  and  have  made  astonishing  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  moral 
transformation  and  improvements  which  have 
bebn  effected  among  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
Christianity' — afford  a  striking  and  incontestable 
proof,  that  there  are  no  tribes  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  however  barbarous  and  debased,  but  may 
be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  their  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  natures,  were  the  religion  of  the  Bible 
once  introduced  among  them,  and  every  other 
judicious  mean  employed  to  promote  their  pro¬ 
gress  in  knowledge  and  civilization. 

4  he  Sandwich  Islands  lie  about  20  degrees 
north  of  the  equator,  and  about  2500  miles  north 
by  west  of  Tahiti.  Owhyhee,  the  largest  of  the 
group,  is  remarkable  for  the  murder  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Capt.  Cook  in  1779.  It  measures  84  miles 
in  length,  by  70  in  breadth.  It  abounds  with 
lofty  mountains.  Mount  Roa  rises  to  the  hight 
of  16,000  feet,  and  Mount  Koa  to  the  hight  of 
18,000  feet,  the  tops  of  both  being  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  It  also  abounds  with  volcanoes. 
The  volcano  of  Peli,  on  the  flank  of  Mount  Roa, 
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is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  striking  and  awful  in 
Any  part  of  tlie  world.  The  people  of  the  Sand¬ 
wich  islands  have,  of  late  years,  embraced  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  several  missionaries  from  the  United 
States  are  now  settled  in  those  regions.  A  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  population,  including  the 
king  and  his  court,  attend  the  schools  they  have 
established,  and  the  ordinances  of  Christian  woi"- 
ship.  They  have  formed  a  small  nav}',  and  carry 
on  a  prohtahle  trade,  with  foreigners,  and  the 
general  state  of  morals  is  undergoing  a  great  im¬ 
provement. 

The  Friendly  Islands  include  the  Fejee,  and 
several  other  detached  islands,  of  which  Tougata- 
boo  is  the  largest.  They  enjoy  a  remarkably  rich 
soil,  which  is  carefully  cultivated  by  the  natives, 
who  rank  among  the  most  respectable  of  the 
Bouth-Sea  islanders,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
neatness  and  skill  in  improving  and  inclosing 
their  lands.  Christianity  has  been  lately  intro¬ 
duced  into  some  of  these  islands,  chiefly  by  the 
persevering  labors  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionaries. 
Their  population  is  reckoned  at  about  100,000. — 
The  Navigators’  Islands  are  among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  fertile  group  yet  discovered  in  South¬ 
ern  Polynesia.  The  natives  are  uncommonly  tall 
and  stout,  and  remarkable  for  a  ferocity  of  cha¬ 
racter  scarcely  found  in  any  other  part  of  Poly¬ 
nesia.  Here,  however,  the  Christian  religion  has 
lately  been  introduced,  and  is  already  producing 
many  interesting  and  beneficent  effects,  —  The 
Marquesas  are  situated  north  by  east  from  the 
Society  isles,  within  9°  of  the  Equator.  Their 
inhabitants  are  distinguished  for  their  fair  com¬ 
plexion  and  peculiar  beauty,  but  they  are  fierce  and 
licentious  in  their  character.  Christianity  has  been 
introduced,  but  has  hitherto  produced  little  effect 
upon  them. — The  New  Hebrides  are  a  group  gene¬ 
rally  covered  with  high  mountains,  some  of  which 
contain  volcanoes.  'I'hey  are  situated  about  five 
or  six  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Friendly  isles, 
aim  were  first  discovered  by  Quiros  in  IbUG,  when 
they  were  supposed  to  be  part  of  a  great  southern 
continent  which  philosophers  then  imagined  to 
exist.  But  Cook,  in  1774,  explored  the  whole 
group,  and  gave  them  the  name  of  the  New  He- 
briJe.s.  The  cluster  consists  of  about  17  islands, 
of  which  Terra  del  Espiritu  Santo  is  the  largest. 
At  Erroma ago,  one  of  these  islands,  tlie  deeply- 
lamented  missionary  Williams  was  treacherously 
and  cruelly  murdered  by  the  nativ'es,  along  with 
another  missionary  of  the  name  of  Harris,  in 
1839,  when  attempting  to  introduce  Christianity 
among  them.  This  island  will  be  as  much  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  future  ages  for  this  atrocious  mur¬ 
der  as  the  island  of  Owhyhee  has  been  for  the 
murder  of  Captain  Cook.  The  geographical  dis¬ 
coveries  of  this  celebrated  circumnavigator  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  most  of  the  missionary  opera¬ 
tions  which  have  been  undertaken  in  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  and  of  all  the  laborers  in  this  work 
of  philanthropy,  none  stands  so  conspicuous,  for 
unwearied  beneficent  exertions  in  this  holy  cause, 
and  for  the  important  and  beneficial  effects  with 
which  they  have  been  accompanied  as  the  la¬ 
mented  WiLLiA.M3.  His  “  Narrative  of  Missionary 
Enterprises  in  the  South-Sea  Islands,”  deserves  to 
be  read  by  every  Christian,  by  every  philosopher 
and  statesman,  and  by  every  one  who  feels  a  de¬ 
light  in  contemplating  beneficent  actions  and 
romantic  incidents. 

In  regard  to  the  human  inhabitants  that  occupy 
the  different  regions  now  specified — they  have 
been  divided  by  some  geographers  into  the  six  fol¬ 
lowing  classes;--!.  The  dwarfish  inhabitants  of 
the  polar  regioiisj  as  the  Laplanders,  the  Greeu- 
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landers,  and  the  Esquimaux.  2.  The  flat-noset; 
olive-colored  tawny  race;  as  the  Tartars,  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  and  the  Japanese.  3.  The  blacks  of  Asia 
with  European  features.  Of  this  description  are 
the  Hindoos,  the  Birmans,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  ocean.  4.  The  woolly¬ 
haired  negroes  of  Africa,  distinguished  by  their 
black  color,  their  flat  noses,  and  their  thick  lips. 
5.  The  copper-colored  native  Americans,  distin¬ 
guished  likewise  by  their  black  hair,  small  black 
eyes,  high  cheek  bones,  and  flat  noses.  6.  The 
sixth  variety  is  the  white  European  nations,  as 
the  British,  the  French,  the  Italians,  and  the 
Germans. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  which  people  the 
earth  at  one  time,  may  be  estimated  to  amount  to 
at  least  eiyht  hundred  millions;  of  which  500  mil¬ 
lions  may  be  assigned  to  Asia;  58  millions  to 
Africa;  42  millions  to  America;  and  200  millions 
to  Europe. — With  regard  to  their  religion,  they 
may  be  estimated  as  follows: — 

Pagans, . 490,000,000 

Maaometans, . 100,000,000 

Roman  Catholics, . 100,000,000 

Protestants, .  55,000,000 

Greeks  and  Arminians,  ....  50,000,000 
Jews, .  5,000,000 


800,000,000 

From  this  estimate  it  appears  that  there  are 
nearly  3  Pagans  and  Mahometans  to  1  Christian, 
and  only  1  Protestant  to  about  14  of  all  the  other 
denominations.  Although  all  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  Greeks,  and  Protestants,  were  reckoned  true 
Christians,  there  still  remain  more  than  595  mil¬ 
lions  of  our  fellow-men  ignorant  of  the  true  God, 
and  of  his  will  as  revealed  in  the  sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures;  which  shows  that  a  vast  field  of  exertion 
still  lies  open  to  Christian  benevolence,  before  the 
blessings  of  civilization,  mental  improvement,  ra¬ 
tional  liberty,  and  Christianity,  be  fully  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  Pagan  and  iMahornetan  world. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  earth,  at  an  average, 
has  always  been  as  populous  as  it  is  now,  and  that 
it  contains  800  millions  of  inhabitants,  as  abovo 
stated,  and  if  we  reckon  32  years  for  a  genera¬ 
tion,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the  whole  human 
race  is  renewed;  it  will  follow,  that  one  hundred 
and  forty-six  thousand  two  hundred  millions  of 
human  beings  have  existed  on  the  earth  since  the 
present  system  of  our  globe  commenced,  reckon¬ 
ing  SedO  years  from  Adam  to  the  jiresent  time.* 
And  consequently,  if  mankind  had  never  died, 
there  would  have  been  nearly  183  times  the  pre¬ 
sent  number  of  the  earth’s  inhabitants  now  in  ex¬ 
istence.  It  follows  from  this  statement,  that  25 
millions  of  mankind  die  every  year,  2853  every 
hour,  and  47  every  minute,  and  that  at  least  an 
equal  number,  during  these  periods,  are  emerging 
from  non-existence  to  the  stage  of  life;  so  that 
almost  every  moment  a  rational  and  immortal  be¬ 
ing  is  ushered  into  the  world,  and  another  is 
transported  to  the  invisible  state.  Whether, 


*This  calculation  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that  on.y 
4004  years  elapsed  between  the  creation  of  man  and  the 
birth  of  Christ,  according  to  the  Hebrew  ChronoJo»y.  But 
Hr.  Hales,  in  his  late  work  on  Scripture  Chronology,  has 
proved  almost  to  a  demonstration,  that  from  tire  Crejition  to 
the  birth  of  Christ,  are  to  be  reckoned  5411  years;  and  this 
coinputation  nearly  agrees  with  the  Samaritan  and  Septna- 
gint  Chronology,  and  with  that  of  Josephus.  According  to 
this  coinputation,  7253  years  are  to  be  reckoned  from  the 
Creation  to  the  present  time;  and  consequently,  320  thou¬ 
sand  500  millions  of  human  beings  will  have  existed  since 
the  Creation,  which  is  more  than  22G  times  tlie  numhef  if 
inhabitants  presently  existing. 
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therefore,  we  contemplate  the  world  of  matter,  or 
the  world  of  mind,  we  perceive  incessant  changes 
and  revolutions  going  on,  which  are  gradually 
carrying  forward  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  to 
some  important  consummation.  —  If  we  suppose 
tliat  before  the  close  of  time,  as  many  human  be¬ 
ings  will  be  brought  into  existence,  as  have  al¬ 
ready  existed  during  the  bypast  ages  of  the  world, 
there  will,  of  course,  be  found  at  tne  general  re¬ 
surrection  292,400,u6o,000  of  mankind.  Vast  as 
such  an  assemblage  would  be,  the  wdiole  of  the 
human  beings  here  supposed,  allowing  six  square 
feet  for  every  individual,  could  be  assembled  with¬ 
in  the  space  of  about  62,400  square  miles,  or  on  a 
tract  of  land  not  much  larger  than  that  of  Eng¬ 
land,  which  contains,  according  to  the  most  accu¬ 
rate  calculation,  above  50,0J0  square  miles. 

Our  world  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  much 
greater  number  of  inhabitants  than  has  ever  yet 
existed  upon  it  at  any  one  time.  And  since  we 
are  informed  in  the  Sacred  oracles  that  God  “cre¬ 
ated  it  not  in  vain,  hnt  formed  it  to  be  inhabited,” 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that,  in  future  ages, 
when  the  physical  and  moral  energies  of  mankind 
shall  be  fully  exerted,  and  when  peace  shall  wave 
her  olive-branch  over  the  nations,  the  earth  will 
be  much  more  populous  than  it  has  ever  been,  and 
those  immense  deserts,  where  ravenous  animals 
now  roam  undisturbed,  will  be  transformed  into 
scenes  of  fertility  and  beauty.  If  it  bo  admitted 
that  the  produce  of  ttvelve  acres  of  land  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  maintain  a  family  consi.sting  of  six  per¬ 
sons,  and  if  w'e  reckon  only  one-fourth  of  the 
surface  of  the  globe  capuble  of  cultivation,  it  can 
be  proved  that  the  earth  could  afford  sustenance 
for  16,000  millions  of  inhabitants,  or  twenty  times 
the  number  that  is  presently  supposed  to  exist. — ■ 
8o  that  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  world 
will  be  overstocked  with  inhabitants  for  many 
ages  to  come;  or  that  a  period  may  soon  arrive 
wdien  the  increase  of  population  will  surpass  tiro 
means  of  subsistence,  us  some  of  tlie  disciples  of 
Malthus  have  lately  insinuated.  To  suppose,  as 
some  of  these  gentlemen  seem  to  do,  that  wars 
and  diseases,  poverty  and  pestilence,  are  necessa-  j 
ry  evils,  in  order  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the 
human  race  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence 
which  nature  can  afford — while  the  immense  re¬ 
gions  of  New  Holland,  New  Guinea,  Borneo,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Africa  and  America  are  almost 
destitute  of  inhabitants— is  both  an  insult  on  the 
dignity  of  human  nature  and  a  reflection  on  the 
wisdom  and  beneficence  of  Divine  Providence. — 
The  Creator  is  benevolout  and  bountiful,  anil 
“his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works;”  but 
man,  by  his  tyranny,  ambition,  and  selfishness, 
has  counteracted  the  streams  of  Divine  benefi¬ 
cence,  and  introduced  into  the  social  slate  poverty, 
disorder,  and  misery,  with  all  their  attendant 
train  of  evils;  and  it  is  not  before  such  demorali¬ 
zing  principles  be  in  some  measure  eradicated,  and 
the  principles  of  Christian  benevolence  brought 
into  active  operation,  that  the  social  state  of  man 
will  be  greatly  meliorated,  and  the  bounties  of 
Heaven  fully  enjoyed  by  the  human  race.  If,  in 
llie  present  deranged  state  of  the  social  and  po¬ 
litical  world,  it  be  found  difficult  iu  any  particular 
country  to  find  sustenance  for  its  inhabitants, 
emigration  is  the  obvious  and  natural  remedy; 
and  the  rapid  emigrations  which  are  now  ttiking 
place  to  tire  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  Holland, 
New  Zealand,  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  and  America, 
nre  doubtless  a  part  of  those  arrangements  of 
Providence,  by  which  the  Creator  will  accomplish 
his  designs,  in  peopling  the  desolate  wastes  of  our 
globe,  and  promoting  the  progress  of  knowledge 


and  of  the  true  religion  among  the  scattered 
tribes  of  mankind. 


With  that  branch  of  knowledge  to  which  I 
have  now  adverted,  every  individual  of  the  human 
race  ought  to  be  in  some  measure  acquainted. — 
Eor  it  is  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  a  rational 
being,  to  stalk  abroad  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  enjoy  the  bounty  of  his  Creator,  without  con¬ 
sidering  the.  nature  and  extent  of  this  sublunary 
habitation,  the  variety^  of  august  objects  it  con¬ 
tains,  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  other 
tribes  of  intelligent  agents,  and  the  wonderful 
machinery  which  is  in  constant  operation  for  sup  ¬ 
plying  his  wants,  and  for  producing  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  day  and  night,  spring  and  autuinu,  sum 
mer  and  winter. — In  a  religious  point  of  view. 
Geography  is  a  science  of  peculiar  interest.  Fo> 
“the  salvation  of  God,”  which  Cliristianity  un¬ 
folds,  is  destined  to  be  proclaimed  in  every  land, 
in  order  that  men  of  all  nations  and  kindrod.s  and 
tongues  may  participate  in  its  blessings.  But, 
without  exploring  every  region  of  the  earth,  and 
the  numerous  islands  which  are  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  and  opening  up  a  regular  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  different  tribes  of  human  beings 
which  dwell  upon  its  surface,  we  can  never  carry 
into  effect  the  purpo-se  of  God  hy  “  making  known 
his  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.” — As  God 
has  ordained,  that  “ail  flesh  shall  see  the  salva¬ 
tion  ”  he  has  accomplished,  and  that  human  be¬ 
ings  sliull  be  the  agents  for  carrying  Jtis  design* 
into  effect — so  we  may  rest  assured,  that  be  ha» 
ordained  every  mean  requisite  for  accomplishinj 
this  end;  and  consequently,  that  it  is  his  will  tha'i 
men  should  .study  tlie  figure  and  magnitude  of 
the  earth,  and  all  those  arts  by  whiclr  they  may 
be  enabled  to  traverse  and  e.xplnro  the  different 
reginn.s  of  land  and  ivater,  which  compose  the 
terraqueous  globe  —  and  that  it  is  al.'-o  "bis  wiD, 
tliat  every  one  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  and  eternal  happiness  of  iiio  fi-llow-mcii, 
.should  make  hinicelf  acquainted  v.'i'.h  the  resi.'l 
of  all  the  discoveries  m  pus  science  that  hav* 
been  or  may  yet  be  n.ade,  in  .'ra.  T  te  stimu’ai,. 
his  activity,  in  conveying  to  the  v  retched  b.ms  a' 
Adam,  ndierever  they  may  be  found,  •'  the  ua 
searchable  riches  of  Christ.” 

'i'o  the  Missionary,  and  the  Direcinrs  of  Eibl- 
and  iMi.ssiouaiy  Societies,  a  miiuitt.  ana  comjire 
hensivo  knowledge  of  this  science,  and  of  uli  tin 
facts  connected  with  it,  is  essentially  requi.-;ito 
without  which  they  would  often  grope  in  thi 
dark,  and  spend  their  money  in  vain’,  and  “  thcii 
labor  for  that  which  doth  not  profit.”  They  mu.st 
be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  extensive  field 
of  operation  which  lies  before  them,  and  with  fha 
physical,  the  moral,  and  the  political  state  of  tha 
Uifterent  tribes  to  which  they  intend  to  send  the 
message  of  salvation;  otherwise  their  e.xertions 
will  be  made  at  random,  and  their  schemes  be 
conducted  without  judgment  or  discrimination. 
1  0  attenijit  to  direct  the  movements  of  Missioim- 
i\y  Societies,  without  an  intimate  knowdedge  of 
this  subject,  is  as  foolish  and  absurd  as  it  would 
be  for  a  land-surveyor  to  lay  down  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  a  gentleman’s  estate,  before  h« 
had  surveyed  the  premises,  and  made  himself  ac- 
(|uaiuted  with  the  objects  upon  them,  in  their  va¬ 
rious  aspects,  positions,  and  bearings.  If  all  those 
who  direct  and  support  the  operations  of  such  so¬ 
cieties  were  familiarly  acquainted  wnth  the  differ¬ 
ent  fields  for  missionary  exertions,  and  with  th« 
peculiar  state  and  character  of  the  diversified 
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tribes  of  the  heathen  world,  so  far  as  they  are 
known,  injudicious  schemes  might  bo  frustrated 
before  they  are  carried  into  effect,  and  the  funds 
of  such  institutions  preserved  from  being  wasted 
to  no  purpose.  In  this  view,  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  Christian,  to  mark  the  progress  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  various  geographical  expeditions 
which  are  now  going  forward  in  quest  of  discove¬ 
ries,  in  connection  with  tlie  moral  and  political 
movements  whicli  are  presently  agitating  the  na¬ 
tions:  for  every  navigator  wlio  plows  the  ocean  in 
search  of  new  islands  and  continents,  and  every 
traveler  who  explores  the  interior  of  unknown 
countries,  should  be  considered  as  so  man}'  pio¬ 
neers,  sent  beforehand,  by  Divine  Providence,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  labors  of  the  missionary, 
and  for  the  combined  exertions  of  Christian  be¬ 
nevolence.  * 

But  even  to  every  private  Christian,  Geography 
is  an  interesting  branch  of  study,  without  some 
knowledge  of  which,  his  prayers  and  his  Christian 
sympathies  cannot  be  judiciously  and  extensively 
directed.  We  occasionally  hear  the  ministers  of 
religion,  at  the  commencement  of  public  worship 
on  the  fiist  day  of  the  week,  imploring  the  Di¬ 
vine  blessing  on  their  brethren  throughout  the 
Christian  Church,  who  are  commencing  the  same 
exercises;  and  at  the  close  of  worship  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  that  the  same  blessing  may  sea!  the 
instructions  which  have  been  delivered  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  saints;  as  if  all  the  public  reli¬ 
gious  services  of  the  univ'ersal  Church  were  at 
that  moment  drawing  to  a  close.  This  is  all  very 
well,  so  far  as  it  goes:  the  expression  of  such  be- 

*  Oq  this  subject  the  Author  feels  great  pleasure  h\  refer- 
fjug  his  readers  toa  small  volume,  lately  published  by  James 
iJougias,  of  Cavers,  entitled,  “  Hints  on  Missions,*’ — 

a  v/ork  which  deserves  the  attentive  penisal,  l>oth  of  the 
philo.sopher,  tl»e  poUticinn,  and  the  Christian,  and  particu- 
larlv  of  the  Directors  of  Missionary  Societies;  and  which  is 
eUaracteriyed  hy  a  spirit  of  enlightened  philanthropy,  and 
a.  -cond/^itsatioti  of  tlvaugJit^  W'hich  has  seldom  been  equaled 
in  the  discussion  of  such  topics,  tt  concentrates,  as  it 
were,  into  a  focus,  the  light  of  which  has  been  relleeted 
from  liundreds  of  voiuraes;  and  the  original  hints  it  sugge.sts 
claim  the  serious  consideration  of  ihe  superintendents  of 
missionary  schemes;  without  an  attention  to  some  of  whicli, 
the  beneficial  effects  resulting  from  siuth  undertakings  will 
be  few  and  unimportant. — The  following  excellent  works, 
recently  publislied on  this  subject,  are  warmly  recommended 
to  the  serious  attention  of  the  reader: — 1.  “T/fC  Ureat  Corrv- 
tuissiORi^  by  Dr.  Harris,  President  of  Cheshunt  College. 
Author  of  ■“  Mammon,”  etc. — a  prize  E.ssay  on  Christian 
Missions,  to  which  the  highest  prize  of  300  guineas  was 
awarded.  This  work  has  been  generally  cliaracterized  as 
■‘•A  masterly  jwoduction,  comprehensive  in  plan,  elegant  in 
diction,  happy  in  iiSustration,  cogent  and  conclusive  in  rea¬ 
soning,  powerful  in  apf>eal,  and  a  book  which  every  Chris¬ 
tian  in  the  world  ought  to  read.”  2.  Mwsi(yyi.%  their 
authority,  scope,  and  encouragement,”  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
W.  Kamihou,  I^eed.s,  to  which  the  second  prize  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  alluded  to  above  w’as  adjudged.  This  w'ork  has 
likewise  tjeen  characterized  by  properties  somewhat  similar 
to  those  which  have  been  applied  to  Tlie  Great  Commis¬ 
sion,”  and  the  Author  has  been  eulogized  as  a  writer  of 
reat  power  andofiginality. — 3.  The  Jubilee  of  the  World,,'*' 
V  the  Rev.  J.  Macfarlaae,  Minister  of  Colessie,  published 
at  the  recommendation  of  four  of  the  adjudicators  of  the 
Missionary  Prize  Essays — a  volume  whicli  is  justly  consid¬ 
ered  as  ^'the  production  of  a  well-disciplined  mind,  accus- 
to-med  to  think  deeply  und  accurately  on  any  subject  to 
which  its  energies  miglitbe  directed — that  its  tone  and  tem¬ 
per  are  decidedly  evangelical,  its  spirit  eminently  catholic, 
and  its  a^ifieals  stirring  and  appropriate.” — A.  Christian 
Missions  to  Heathen  Motions,^*  by  tiie  Honorable  Ilaptist 
VV.  Noel,  M.  A.  Tlwugh  this  volume  is  not  considered 
equal  to  Mr.  Macfarlane’.<  in  point  of  close  argument  and 
logical  deduction,  yet  it  has  the  advantage  of  it  as  a  practi¬ 
cal  treatise  on  mi.s.sionary  work,  and  evinces  a  minute  ac- 
quaiutance  with  the  wdfoie  scene  of  missionary  labors, 
W'hicli,  this  respect,  is  considered  by  some  as  superior  to 
any  of  die  other  essays.  Were  these  works  carefully  perused 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  Christian  world,  their  spirit  im¬ 
bibed,  and  their  practical  suggestions  carried  into  effect,  the 
world  would,  ere  long,  be  regenerated,  and  lire  dawn  of  the 
ora  woiiM  soon  make  its  appearance 
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nevolent  wishes  is  highly  becoming,  and  conge¬ 
nial  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  But  a  very 
slight  acquaintance  with  geographical  science 
will  teach  us,  that  when  we  in  this  country  are 
commencing  religious  services  of  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  our  Christian  brethren  in  the  East 
Indies,  who  live  under  a  ver}^  different  meridian, 
have  finished  theirs;  those  in  Russia,  Poland, 
Greece,  Palestine,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Caspian 
sea,  have  performed  one-half  of  their  public  re¬ 
ligious  worship  and  instructions;  and  those  in 
New  Holland  and  \'an  Diemaii’s  Land  have  re¬ 
tired  to  rest  at  the  close  of  their  Sabbath.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  friends  in  the  West  India  islands, 
and  in  America,  at  the  close  of  our  worship,  are 
only  about  to  commence  the  public  instructions 
of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  If,  then,  it  be  admitted 
that  our  prayers,  in  certain  cases,  ought  to  be 
specific,  to  have  a  reference  to  the  particular  cases 
and  relalious  of  certain  classes  of  individuals, 
there  can  be  no  valid  reason  assigned,  why  they 
should  not  have  a  reference  to  the  geographical 
positions  of  the  different  portions  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  as  well  as  to  those  who  live  on  or 
near  our  own  meridian:  that,  for  example,  in  the 
beginning  of  our  public  devotions,  we  might  im¬ 
plore  that  the  blessing  of  God  may  accompany 
the  instructions  which  have  been  delivered  in  the 
Eastern  parts  of  the  world;  and  that  at  the  close 
of  the  worship,  that  the  same  agency  may  direct 
the  exercises  of  those  in  the  Western  hemisphere, 
who  are  about  to  enter  on  the  sacred  services  of 
that  day.  On  the  same  principle  we  may  per¬ 
ceive  the  absurdity  of  those  “concerts”  for  pray¬ 
ing  in  different  places  at  the  same  hour,  which 
were  lately  proposed,  and  attempted  by  a  certain 
portion  of  the  religious  world.  Even  within  tlie 
limits  of  Europe,  tliis  could  not  be  attempted, 
with  the  prospect  of  Christians  joining  in  devo¬ 
tion  at  one  and  the  same  time;  for  when  it  is  six 
o’clock  in  one.  part  of  Europe,  it  is  eight  in  an¬ 
other,  and  five  o’clock  at  a  third  place;  much 
less  could  such  a  concert  take,  place  throughout 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  So  that  science, 
and  a  calm  consideration  of  the  nature  and  rela¬ 
tions  of  tilings,  may  teach  us  to  preserve  our  de¬ 
votional  fervor  and  zeal  within  the  bounds  of 
reason  and  propriety  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
direct  our  reflections  and  our  Christian  sympa¬ 
thies,  to  take  a  wider  range  than  that  to  which 
they  are  usually  confined. 

Beside  the  consideration  now  suggested,  a  seri¬ 
ous  contemplation  of  the  physical  objects  and 
movements  which  this  science  exhibits,  has  a 
tendency  to  excite  pious  and  reverential  emotions. 
To  contemplate  this  huge  globe  of  land  and  water, 
flying  witli  rapidity  through  the  voids  of  space, 
conveying  its  vast  population  from  one  region  to 
another,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
miles  in  a  day,  and  vrhirliiig  round  its  axis  at  the 
same  time,  to  produce  the  constant  succession  of 
day  and  night, — to  contemplate  the  lofty  ridges  of 
mountains  that  stretch  around  it  in  every  direc¬ 
tion;  the  flaming  volcanoes;  the  roaring  cataracts; 
the  numerous  rivers,  incessantly  rolling  their 
watery  treasures  into  the  seas;  the  majestic  ocean, 
and  its  unfatliomable  caverns;  the  vapors  rising 
from  its  surface,  and  replenishing  the  springs  and 
rivers;  the  avalanche  hurling  down  the  moun¬ 
tain’s  side  with  a  noise  like  thunder;  the  luxuri¬ 
ant  plains  of  the  torrid  zone;  the  rugged  cliff# 
and  icebergs  of  the  polar  regions;  and  thousands 
of  other  objects  of  diversified  beauty  and  sublimi¬ 
ty^ _ has  an  evident  tendency  to  expand  the  cou- 

cejitions  of  the  human  mind,  to  increase,  it# 
sources  of  rational  enjoyment,  and  to  elevate  tlt« 
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affections  to  tliat  All-powerful  Being  who  gave 
birth  to  all  the  sublimities  of  Nature,  and  who 
incessantly  superintends  all  its  movements. 

In  fine,  from  the  numerous  moral  facts  which 
Geography  unfolds,  we  learn  the  vast  depth  and 
extent  of  that  moral  degradation  into  which  the 
human  race  has  fallen — the  ferocious  tempers, 
and  immoral  practices,  which  are  displayed  in  tlie 
regions  of  Pagan  idolatry — the  horrid  cruelties, 
and  vile  abominations,  that  are  daily  perpetrated 
under  the  sanction  of  what  is  termed  Religion — 
the  wide  extent  of  population  over  wliich  the 
prince  of  darkness  sways  his  scepter — the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  require  to  be  surmounted,  before 
“the  Gospel  of  salvation”  can  extend  its  full  in¬ 
fluence  throughout  the  Pagan  world — and  the  vast 
energies  which  are  requisite  to  accomplish  this 
glorious  event.  All  these  portions  of  information 
are  calculated  to  confirm  and  illustrate  the  scrip¬ 
tural  doctrine  of  the  universal  depravity  of  man — 
to  exercise  the  faith  of  the  Christian  on  the  pro¬ 
mises  of  Jehovah,  in  reference  to  the  conversion 
of  the  benighted  nations — to  arouse  his  sympa- 
tliies  toward  his  degraded  brethren  of  mankind, 
to  excite  his  intercession  in  their  behalf,  and  to 
direct  his  benevolence  and  activity,  in  devising 
and  executing  sci.emes  for  enlightening  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  sitting  “  in  darkness,  and  in  the 
sliadow  of  death.” 

GEOLOGY. 

Another  subject  intimately  related  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  is  the  science  of  Geology. 

Tliis  science  has  for  its  object,  to  investigate 
and  describe  the  internal  structure  of  the  earth, 
the  arrangement  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed,  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  its  origi¬ 
nal  formation,  the  dififeront  states  under  which  it 
has  existed,  and  the  various  changes  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  undergone  since  the  Almighty  crea¬ 
ted  the  substance  of  which  it  is  composed.  From 
a  consideration  of  the  vast  quantity  of  materials 
contained  in  the  internal  structure  of  our  globe, 
and  of  the  limited  extent  to  which  men  can  carry 
their  operations,  when  they  attempt  to  penetrate 
into  its  bowels,  it  is  obvious  th;it  our  knowledge 
of  this  subject  must  bo  very  shallow  and  imper¬ 
fect.  The  observations,  however,  which  have 
been  made  on  the  structure  of  our  globe  during 
the  last  half  century,  and  the  conclusions  deduced 
from  them,  are  highly  interesting  both  to  the 
philosopher  and  to  the  Christian.  Before  the  facts 
on  which  this  branch  of  Natural  History  is 
founded,  were  accurately  ascertained,  various  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation 
were  started  by  certain  skeptical  philosophers, 
founded  on  partial  and  erroneous  views  of  the 
real  structure  and  economy  of  the  earth;  but  it  is 
now  found,  that  the  more  accurately  and  minute¬ 
ly  the  system  of  nature  is  explored,  the  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  do  we  perceive  the  harmony  that  subsists 
between  the  records  of  Revelation  and  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Creator  in  the  material  world.  If 
both  be  admitted  as  the  effects  of  the  agency  of 
the  same  Almighty  and  Eternal  Being,  they  must, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  completely  harmonize, 
and  can  never  be  repugnant  to  each  other  — 
whether  we  be  capable  in  every  instance  of  per¬ 
ceiving  their  complete  coincidence  or  not.  If 
any  facts  could  be  produced  in  the  visible  creation 
which  directly  contradict  the  records  of  the  Bible, 
it  would  form  a  proof,  that  the  oracles  which  we 
hold  as  Divine  were  not  dictated  by  the  Creator 
and  Governor  of  the  Dniverse.  But  although 
eome  garbled  facts  have  been  triumphantly  ex- 
Uibited  in  this  view;  it  is  now  ascertained,  from 


the  discoveries  which  have  been  lately  made  in  r*. 
lation  to  the  structure  and  formation  of  the  earth, 
that  the  truth  of  the  facts  detailed  in  Sacred  His¬ 
tory  rests  on  a  solid  and  immutable  basis;  and 
that  the  Supreme  Intelligence  who  arranged  the 
fabric  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  he  alone,  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  inspired  writers  the  doctrines  and 
facts  they  have  recorded:  and  we  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  as  Geologists  proceed  in  their  researches 
and  inve.stigations,  still  more  sensible  proofs  of  the 
authenticity  of  Revelation  will  be  brought  to  light 

Geology  has  of  late  become  an  interesting  ob¬ 
ject  of  inquiry  to  the  student  of  general  science, 
and  is  now  prosecuted  with  ardor  by  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  philosophers.  The  observations  which 
have  been  made  in  various  parts  of  the  world  by 
late  navigators;  the  facts  which  have  been  ascer¬ 
tained  by  Pallas,  Saussure,  De  Luc,  Humboldt, 
Lyell,  Sedgwick,  and  other  intelligent  travelers; 
and  the  discoveries  which  have  been  brought  to 
light  by  modern  chemists  and  mineralogists,  have 
all  conspired  to  facilitate  Geological  inquiries,  to 
render  them  more  enlightened  and  satisfactory, 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  future  ages  est.ablish- 
ing  a  rational,  scriptural,  and  substantial  theory 
of  the  earth.  The  man  who  engages  at  such  in¬ 
quiries  has  always  at  hand  a  source  of  rational 
investigation  and  enjoyment.  The  ground  on 
wliich  he  treads — the  aspect  of  the  surrounding 
country — the  mines,  the  caves,  and  the  quarries 
which  he  explores — every  new  country  in  which 
he  travels,  every  mountain  he  climbs,  and  every 
new  surface  of  the  earth  that  is  laid  open  to  his 
inspection,  offer  to  him  novel  and  interesting 
stores  of  information.  On  descending  into  mines, 
w-e  are  not  only  gratified  by  displays  of  human 
ingenuity,  but  we  also  acquire  views  of  the  strata 
of  earth,  and  of  the  revolutions  it  has  undergone 
since  the  period  of  its  first  ^'or.mation.  Our  re¬ 
searches  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  amidst  abrupt 
precipices  and  lofty  mountains,  introduce  us  to 
the  grandest  and  most  sublimi'  works  of  the  Cre¬ 
ator,  and  present  to  our  view  the  effects  of  stu¬ 
pendous  forces,  which  have  overturned  moun¬ 
tains,  and  rent  the  foundations  of  nature.  “In 
the  midst  of  such  scenes,  the  Geologist  feels  his 
mind  invigorated;  the  magnitude  of  the  appear¬ 
ances  before  him  extinguishes  all  the  little  and 
contracted  notions  he  may  have  formed  in  tho 
closet;  and  he  learns,  that  it  is  only  by  visiting 
and  studying  those  stupendous  works,  that  be  can 
form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  great  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  crust  of  the  globe,  and  of  its  mod® 
of  formation.”* 

At  first  sight,  the  solid  mass  of  the  earth  appears 
to  be  a  confused  assemblage  of  rocky  masses, 
piled  on  each  other  without  regularity  or  order, 
where  none  of  those  admirable  displays  of  skill 
and  contrivance  are  to  be  observed,  which  so 
powerfully  excite  attention  in  the  structure  of 
animals  and  vegetables.  But  on  a  nearer  and 
more  intimate  view,  a  variety  of  beauliful  ar¬ 
rangements  has  been  traced  by  the  industr}'  of 
Geologists,  and  the  light  of  modern  discoveries: 
by  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  classify  these 
apparent  irregularities  of  nature.  Tho  rocks  of 
which  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  chiefly  composed, 
occur  in  beds  or  layers,  each  of  which  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  peculiar  characteristic.  I.  The  first 
class  is  what  has  been  denominated  Prijuuy 
Rocks.  These  constitute  the  great  frame-work, 
or  primitive  envelope  of  the  globe.  They  form 
the  most  lofty  mountains,  and  at  the  same  time 
extend  downward  below  all  the  other  formation^ 


*  Edinburgh  Encyclopeedia,  Art.  Mineralogy 
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to  the  greatest  depths  yet  penetrated  by  man,  and 
constitute  everywhere  the  foundation  on  which 
the  other  rocks  are  supported.  It  is,  therefore, 
suppcsed  that  they  were  the  earliest  formed,  in 
the  progress  of  creation;  and  are  lienee  denomi¬ 
nated  primitive  or  primary  rocks.  One  of  the 
principal  rocks  of  this  class  is  granite,  which  is 
compounded  of  quartz,  feldspar, -jLiid  mica.  Gneiss, 
or  slaty  granite,  is  considered  as  another  species; 
and?;iiciz  slate  a.  third  species  of  the  primitive  rocks. 
There  are  some  other  primary  rocks  which  occur 
imbedded  in, and  intorstralined  with  the  pi'iiicipal 
primitive  rocks.  They  arc  called  subordinate  rocks, 
and  are  named  as  follows: — Hornblende  rook,  Ser- 
pentine,  Crystalline  Limestone,  Quartz  rock.  The 

Fig.  15. 


the  primeval  ocean,  when  the  disruptions  caused 
by  such  powerful  and  mighty  movements,  reduced 
the  higher  parts  of  the  primitive  to  fragments. 
These  shattered  fragments  becoming  agglutinated 
by  their  own  puiverent  cement,  recomposed  con¬ 
tinuous  strata  which  form  the  rocks  to  which  we 
allude.  In  this  class  of  rocks  we  first  behold  the 
rudiments  of  vitality — the  dawn  of  organization 
— the  first-born  of  earthly  creatures,  w'hose  ex¬ 
istence  is  recorded  in  imperishable  characters. 
These  consist  of  organized  beings  of  the  lowest 
orders,  such  as  sea-shells  of  various  descriptions, 
which  are  here  found  imbedded,  and  which  afford 
a  decisive  evidence  that  such  rocks  were  formed 
after  the  creation  of  organized  beings — the  rocks 
belonging  to  this  class  are  Transition  or  mountain 
limestone — Graywacke,  and  graywacke  slate — 
Slate  and  its  varieties.  Roof-slate,  and  the  slate  of 
which  school  slates  are  made,  are  well  known  va¬ 
rieties  of  this  rock.  It  is  sometimes  called  clay- 
slate,  argillaceous  slate,  and  argillaceous  schistus. 
Transition  rocks  are  the  principal  repositories  of 
metallic  ores, which  occur  both  in  beds  and  veins 
more  abundantly  in  many  of  the  rocks  of  this 
class  than  in  primary  rocks. 

3.  The  next  class  is  the  Secondary  Rocks, 
which  lie  upon  the  transition  rocks,  and  appear 
Uke  deposits  composed  of  grains  which  once  be- 
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three  principal  rocks  of  this  class,  granite,  gneiss, 
and  mica  slate,  might  with  propriety  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  one  formation.  They  are  composed 
essentially  of  the  same  minerals,  varying  in  differ¬ 
ent  proportions,  and  are  rather  inodes  of  the  sumo 
rock  than  different  species.  They  pass  by  gra¬ 
dations  into  each  other,  as  one  or  other  of 
their  constituent  minerals  becomes  more  or  less 
abundant;  they  alternate  with  each  other  in  va¬ 
rious  situations,  and  may  be  regarded  as  contem¬ 
poraneous. — Granite  is  considered  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  rock,  on  which  slate  and  all  secondary  rocks 
are  laid.  When  granite  rises  above  the  surface, 
the  beds  of  other  rocks  in  the  same  district  rise 
toward  it,  and  lie  against  it,  as  in  fig.  15;  but  there 
are  instances  in  which  they  appear  to  pitch 
under  the  granite,  as  in  the  next  figure. 
The  aspect  of  granite  mountains  is  ex¬ 
tremely  various.  When  the  beds  are  hori¬ 
zontal,  or  when  the  rock  is  soft  and  disinte¬ 
grating,  the  summits  are  rounded  and  un- 
picturesqiie.  (See  fig.  1C.)  When  hard 
and  soft  granite  occur  in  the  same  mass, 
the  soft  decomposes,  and  leaves  the  hard  in 
large,  loose  masses  upon  the  soil,  or  if  they 
lie  in  alternate  and  highly  inclined  beds, 
the  hard  granite  forms  high  and  almost  in¬ 
accessible  peaks,  as  seen  in  fig.  17. 

The  structure  of  primary  rocks  is  crys¬ 
talline — (see  fig.  17),  they  form  the  central 
parts  of  the  most  elevated  mountain-chains 
— they  never  contain  the  fragments  of  other 
rocks — and  they  are  particularly  distingui.sh- 
ed  from  all  other  fonnutions  in  this, — that 
they  contain  no  remains  of  organized  sub¬ 
stances.  There  also  appears  conclusive  ev¬ 
idence,  that  materials  composing  granite, 
of  which  this  class  of  rocks  chiefly  consists, 
were  once  in  a  state  of  fusion 
2.  The  class  of  rocks  next  in  order  to  the 
primitive  are  what  are  termed  Transition 
Rocks, — which  are  next  and  above  tlie 
primitive  on  which  they  rest.  This  forma¬ 
tion  is  composed  of  the  larger  fragments  of 
all  the  primitive  rocks  consolidated  into 
continuous  masses.  It  is  supposed  that 
these  rocks  were  formed,  when  the  prima¬ 
ry  rocks  were  thrown  up  from  the  bed  of 
longed  to  primitive  rocks.  Geologists  now  divide 
fhese  rocks  into  upper  secondary  and  lower  secon¬ 
dary.  The  principal  secondary  formations  are: 
(I.) — The  coal  formation,  in  the  lower  secondary 
series,  and  the  rock-salt  or  saliferous  formation  in 
the  upper  secondary.  The  strata  of  the  coal  for¬ 
mation  are  numerous,  extensive,  and  parallel;  but 
they  are  often  beset,  undulating,  curved,  broken, 
and  contorted  in  various  ways?-  The  strata  con¬ 
nected  with  the  coal  bear  evidences,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  of  having  been  rapidly  deposited,  as  in  the 
cases  where  we  find  the  vertical  steins  of  plants 
standing  in  their  natural  position,  in  many  coal 
mines,  and  the  rocks  deposited  around  them  in 
horizontal  or  slightly  inclined  strata.  The  stems 
of  arborescent  plants,  two  or  three  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  are  thus  found  piercing  through  the  strata 
many  feet.  In  such  a  case,  the  sand  mud  must 
have  been  deposited  within  a  comparatively  short 
time  around  them,  otherwise  in  a  climate  such  as 
that  in  which  these  plants  grew,  they  would  have 
decayed  and  left  no  indications  of  their  existem'e. 
— Coal  occurs  in  regular  strata  which  vary  in 
thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  or 
yards.  In  the  same  coal  formations  many  strata 
of  coal  occur  under  each  other  separated  by  a 
stratum  of  shale,  sandstone,  etc.  The  series  of 
strata  which  occur  together  is  called  a  coal  field 
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Coal  fields  are  of  limited  extent,  and  the  strata 
often  dip  to  a  common  center,  being  often  ar¬ 
ranged  in  basin-shaped  cavities,  wliich  appear  to 
liave  been  originally  detached  lakes  that  were 
gradually  filled  up  by  repeated  depositions  of  car¬ 


bonaceous  and  mineral  matter.  The  different 
strata  over  and  under  the  beds  of  coal  are  fre¬ 
quently  similar,  and  the  same  series  of  strata  is 
repeated  for  each  successive  stratum  of  coal,  as 
shown  in  fig.  18.  Coals  are  generally  supposed 
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to  have  had  a  vegetable  origin;  and,  when  we 
consider  the  abundance  of  vegetable  remains  usu¬ 
ally  found  in  connection  with  coal,  and  the  vege¬ 
table  structure  which  the  coal  itself  sometimes 
exhibits,  we  can  hardly  doubt  as  to  its  origin.  At 
most  coal  mines,  even  the  thinnest  layers  of  slate, 
when  split  off,  show  the  impressions  of  the  leaves 
and  flat  stems  of  the  various  grasses,  reeds,  and 
ferns,  in  all  their  most  delicate  parts.  The  im¬ 
pressions  between  the  layers  of  slate  sometimes 
give  as  perfect  a  representation  of  the  plant,  as  if 
tile  plant  had  been  pressed  and  dried  in  a  book, 
and  the  leaves  then  opened  to  display  it. 

(2.)  The  wpper  secondary  rocks  comprise  all  the 
different  formations  above  the  great  coal  forma¬ 
tions,  to  the  upper  limit  of  the  chalk  series.  These 
rocks  are  divided  into  the  three  following  forma¬ 
tions.  1.  Chalk,  or  cretaceous  rocks,  including 
the  ferruginous  and  green  sand.  2.  Oolitic  Rocks, 
lias  limestone,  and  lias  clay.  3.  Red  Sandstone, 
including  magnesian  limestone. — The  red  sand¬ 
stone  formation  is  characterized  by  the  first  ap- 
pearance  of  the  remains  of  the  Saurian,  or  lizard- 
shaped  animals.  The  remains  of  a  number  of 
species  have  been  found,  differing  in  their  appear¬ 
ance  from  the  crocodile  and  alligator,  some  of 
which  must  have  been  from  60  to  120  feet  in 
length.  These  animals  appear  to  have  lived  in 
salt  water,  unlike  any  of  this  class  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  at  the  present  day,  all  of  which 
belong  either  to  the  land  or  to  fresh  water.  They 
had  neither  feet  nor  fins,  but  paddles  like  the  sea 
turtle,  and  their  tails  were  long,  of  the  form  of  an 
oar,  and  fitted  to  propel  them  through  the  most 
agitated  waters.  The  Oolitic  rocks  are  composed 
of  various  strata  of  limestone,  clay,  sand,  and 
sandstone.  Oolite  derives  its  name  from  the  small 
globules  that  are  imbedded  in  this  species  of  rock 
— some  of  the  mas.ses  of  wliich  appear  composed 
of  little  rounded  globules  like  tlie  roes  of  fish. 
Tliese  rocks  are  remarkable  for  the  great  variety 
of  organic  remains  they  contain.  The  animal 
remains  are  those  belonging  to  the  land,  and  to 
fresh  water.  The  teeth  and  bones  of  fish  and 
reptiles  are  abundant.  The  reptiles  are  mostly 
saurian  animals  and  turtles.  Among  these  are 
the  Megalo  saurus,  the  Plesio  saurus,  and  the  Igu- 
anodon,  some  of  which  must  have  been  at  least 
70  feet  in  length,  and  of  the  hight  of  an  elephant. 
There  are  also  vegetable  fossils  in  those  rocks, — 
consisting  of  arborescent  forms,  trunks  of  palms, 
gigantic  roods,  and  similar  vegetable  productions, 
which  are  now  to  be  found  growing  only  in  the 
Torrid  Zone. 


4.  Tile  next  division  is  the  Tkhtiatiy,  which  is 
considered  as  having  been  deposited  after  the 
Secondary.  The  strata  comprehended  under  this 
class  consist  of  beds  of  clay,  marl,  sand,  pudding- 
stones,  and  imperfectly  consolidated  limestone, 
which  appear  to  have  been  deposited  since  the 
chalk  formation.  The  tertiary  deposits  contain 
no  beds  of  minerals  or  metallic  veins,  capable  of 
exploration,  except  lignite  and  jet,  which  are  used 
for  fuel  and  ornament, — clay  for  pottery,  sand  for 
the  manufacture  of  glass,  pyrites  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  copperas  and  alum,  and  a  valuable  iron 
ore  called  hydrate  of  iron.  This  formation,  how¬ 
ever,  abounds  with  a  vast  quantity  of  vegetable 
and  animal  remains,  such  as  crocodiles,  crabs,  lob¬ 
sters,  several  species  of  vertebral  fish,  and  a  vast 
number  of  testaceous  exuviae;  so  well  preserved 
as  to  have  the  appearance  of  recent  shells.  The 
most  remarkable  discovery  that  has  been  made  re¬ 
specting  the  Tertiary  deposits  is,  that  many  of 
them  contain  the  bones  of  mmnmi^erous  animals 
(that  is  those  which  suckle  their  young)  as  per¬ 
fect  in  their  organization  as  any  of  the  exising 
species  of  land  animals;  but  most  of  them  belong 
to  genera  or  species  that  are  extinct.  These  strata 
arc  further  remarkable  for  presenting  the  frequent 
alternation  of  beds  containing  the  remains  of  ma¬ 
rine  animals,  with  other  beds  that  contain  the 
bones  of  land  animals  or  fresh  water  shells.  The 
city  of  Paris,  in  France,  and  the  country  around, 
which  are  situated  upon  a  tertiary  deposit,  which 
rests  upon  chalk — are  remarkable  for  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  organic  remains  wliich  they  contain.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  marine  shells  compose  the  principal  mass. 
Bones  of  marine  animals,  of  which  the  genera  are 
entirely  unknown,  are  found  in  certain  parts. 
Otlier  bones,  remarkable  for  their  vast  size,  and 
of  which  some  of  similar  genera  exist  only  in  dis¬ 
tant  countries,  are  found  scattered  in  tlie  upper 
beds.  Not  only  the  remains  of  sea  animals  and 
land  quadrupeds,  but  also  those  of  birds,  are  found 
in  this  deposit,  such  as  the  duck,  the  pelican,  the 
woodcock,  the  starling,  and  the  skylark.  The 
famous  locality  of  fossil  fish  at  Monte  Boica,  in 
Italy,  is  in  tertiary  strata.  About  105  species 
have  been  found  in  those  quarries,  and  many  of 
them  are  different  from  any  species  known  to  ex¬ 
ist  in  the  neighboring  seas,  or  even  in  any  part  of 
tlie  earth. 

.5.  The  next  distinction  of  formations  made  by 
Geologists  is  Diluvial  and  Alluvial  deposits — the 
former  being  generally  considered  as  having  been 
formed  by  tho  last  general  deluge,  and  the  latter 
by  currents  of  rivers  and  otlier  causes  now  in 
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operation.  The  blocks  of  rock  and  the  beds  of 
gravel  spread  or  scattered  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  composed  of  stone  or  fragments  foreign 
to  the  district  in  which  they  are  spread,  and  w'hich 
frequently  cover  tlie  bones  of  unknown  species 
of  quadrupeds  —  are  called  Diluvial  depositions, 
that  is,  depositions  whicli  have  been  caused  by  a 
deluge  The  materials  of  tlicse  deposits  arc  usu¬ 
ally  coarse,  and  composed  of  gravel,  pebbles,  and 
blocks  of  a  great  variety  of  rocks  aggregated  with¬ 
out  any  regularity.  The  sand,  soil,  or  fragments 
brought  down  by  rivers,  and  spread  along  their 
banks  or  at  their  moutlis,  are  called  alltii-icd  depo¬ 
sitions.  The  bones  and  skeletons  of  large  ani¬ 
mals,  and  especially  the  Maimnoth,  are  found  in 
diluvial  gravel  in  many  countries.  In  Siberia, 
the  tusks  of  the  fossil  elephant  are  found  in  the 
diluvial  banks  of  almost  ever}'  river,  and  some¬ 
times  in  such  abundance  that  the  ivory  from  these 
skeletons  is  an  article,  of  export.  It  is  said  that 
the  skeleton  of  a  whale  lies  on  the  top  of  moun¬ 
tains  3000  feet  high  on  the  coast  of  the  Northern 
ocean,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  conveyed 
to  such  an  elevation  but  by  an  immense  over¬ 
whelming  deluge. 

Alluvial  deposits  are  the  most  superficial  of 
all  the  formations;  they  are  forming  every  day; 
they  envelop  the  remains  of  animals  that  still  ex¬ 
ist  on  the  surfaces  they  have  formed,  and  tliey  are 
also  mingled  with  the  remains  of  animals  which 
have  existed  in  recent  times.  The  alluvial  beds, 
taken  as  masses,  are  all  of  loose  earth,  and  are 
never  covered  by  rocky  masses;  and  in  these 
beds  chiefly  are  to  be  found  the  remains  of  human 
beings  and  the  monuments  of  their  industry  and 
art.  There  is  a  constant  tendency  in  torrents, 
currents,  rivers,  tides,  winds,  and  similar  causes, 
to  wear  down  the  inequalities  of  the  land  and  de¬ 
posit  the  materials  in  the  sea.  In  this  vt'ay  deltas 
have  been  formed,  such  as  the  deltas  of  the  Nile, 
the  Ganges,  the  Mississippi,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Rhone.  The  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  are  now 
more  than  100  miles  from  its  original  entrance 
into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  for  hundreds  of 
miles  above  most  of  the  land  seen  from  its  banks 
is  alluvial;  so  that  all  the  mass  of  land  alluded  to 
has  been  formed  by  materials  carried  down  by  the 
rapid  current  of  this  mighty  river.  The  delta  of 
the  Ganges  commences  220  miles  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  ocean;  and  the  town  of  Adria,  which 
was  once  a  port  on  the  Adriatic,  is  now  20  miles 
Inland;  all  which  vast  accumulations  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  effects  of  Alluvial  depositions. 

6.  There  is  likewise  a  species  of  Rocks  distin¬ 
guished  by  Geologists  by  the  title  of  Volcanic 
and  Basaltic  rocks;  which  owe  their  origin  to 
volcanic  fire,  and  are  sometimes  forced  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth  by  the  action  of  suhterraneaii 
heat.  The  principal  volcanic  rocks  are  basalt, 
lava,  and  greenstnne.  Volcanic  rocks  occur  in 
shapeless  masses,  and  are  destitute  of  organic  re¬ 
mains.  In  some  parts  of  Europe,  as  in  Iceland, 
Sicily,  and  the  country  around  Naples,  active  vol¬ 
canoes  still  exist,  which  frequently  emit  vast 
quantities  of  lava,  ashes,  and  other  species  of  mat¬ 
ter  But  even  in  places  where  no  active  volca¬ 
noes  exist,  as  in  Auvergne,  Velay,  and  Vivavais,  in 
France,  several  hundreds  of  conical  hills  are 
found,  with  craters  near  their  summits.  These 
hills  are  composed  of  materials  similar  to  those 
of  active  volcanoes,  and  streams  of  lava  may 
sometimes  be  traced  proceeding  from  the  cones 
into  the  adjoining  valleys,  where  they  choke  up 
the  ancient  chaiiiiels  of  rivers,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  some  of  the  modern  lavas  in  Iceland  have 
been  known  to  do,  the  rivers  either  flowing  be¬ 
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neath,  or  cutting  out  a  passage  on  one  side  of  the 
lava — Trap  rocks  are  related  to  volcanic,  and  are 
mostly  composed  of  hornblende  and  feldspar.  The 
term  trap  is  derived  from  the  German  word  trappa, 
a  stair,  as  many  of  these  rocks  occur  ni  a  terrace 
form,  or  like  the  steps  of  a  stair — a  configuration 
which  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  stopping  of 
large  sheets  of  lava  when  flowing,  whether  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  or  on  dry  land;  for  it  is  known 
that  streams  of  lava  generally  terminate  in  ab¬ 
rupt  precipices,  similar  to  the  beds  constituting 
the  trap  ranges.  These  rocks  are  distingui.shed, 
even  at  a  distance,  from  those  of  the  stratified 
formations,  as  they  occur  in  shapeless  masses,  and 
form  hilly  tracts  of  great  irregularity  of  surface, 
or  in  the  form  of  wails  or  dykes  penetrating  other 
rocks,  which  they  alter  in  character  to  a  certain 
degree  at  this  point  of  contact. 

Basalt  is  of  a  black  or  bluish-gray  color.  It  is 
commonly  fine-grained,  and  consists  of  an  inti¬ 
mate  admixture  of  feldspar  and  aiigite,  a  variety 
of  hornblende,  with  some  oxyd  of  iron.  Many 
of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland  are  wholly  or 
almost  composed  of  basalt.  The  island  of  Stoffa 
is  a  complete  mass  of  basalt.  It  is  about  two 
miles  in  circumference,  and  is  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  steep  cliffs,  70  feet  high,  formed  of 
clu.sters  of  angular  columns,  containing  from  5 
to  7  sides  each.  Fiiigal’s  cave  is  in  the  S.  E.  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  island,  and  presents  a  magnificent 
chasm,  42  feet  wide,  and  227  in  length.  The 
roof,  which  is  100  feet  high  at  the  entrance,  gra¬ 
dually  diminishes  to  50,  and  is  composed  of  tho 
projecting  extremities  of  basaltic  pillars,  and  the 
base  of  a  causeway  of  the  same  materials. — The 
Giant’s  Causeway,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  in 
Ireland,  is  another  striking  specimen  of  basaltic 
columns.  It  consists  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pentagonal  and  hexagonal  columns  (that  is, 
columns  of  5  and  6  sides)  varying  from  1  to  5 
feet  in  thickness,  and  from  20  to  200  feet  in  bight. 
The  district  in  which  this  remarkable  formation 
occurs  lies  on  both  sides  of  tho  river  Bann,  and 
comprehends  an  area  of  800  square  miles. — 
Throughout  this  area,  the  basalt  is  found  occupy¬ 
ing  all  the  eminences,  and  constituting  an  over- 
lying  bed  of  igneous  rocks,  at  least  5U0  feet  in 
thickness.  The  greatest  mass  of  basalt  yet  known 
occurs  in  the  province  of  Deccan  in  India,  where 
it  constitutes  the  surface  over  an  area  of  many 
thousand  square  miles. 

Having  given  the  above  brief  sketches  of  the 
different  orders  of  stratification,  I  shall  conclude 
this  department  of  the  subject,  by  a  few  general 
statements  respecting  the  organic  remains  imbed¬ 
ded  in  the  several  formations  to  which  we  liava 
adverted. 

1.  Organic  remains  are  not  found  promiscuous¬ 
ly  scattered  through  the  rocks,  but  each  forma¬ 
tion  has  its  peculiar  group  of  animals  and  plants; 
and  on  comparing  together  the  larger  groups  of 
strata,  we  find  scarcely  any  organic  reinuins  com 
mon  to  any  two  of  them.  These  fossil  animal 
and  plants  are  found  together  in  groups,  very 
much  as  living  plants  and  animals  are — difterent 
groups  occupying  different  portions  of  the  surface 
of  tho  earth  and  of  the  ocean.  Hence  it  is  con¬ 
cluded,  that  these  remains  were  once  living  plants 
and  animals,  which,  in  different  periods,  occupied 
the  ocean  and  the  dry  land,  grouped  together  as 
we  now  find  them,  and  that,  as  they  died,  they  be¬ 
came  enveloped  in  rock,  near  the  places  where 
they  passed  their  existence. 

2,  Some  of  the  formations  and  deposits  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  particularly  the  Mountain  lime- 
Slone,  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  shells  and  co« 
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ralline  praductioiis  of  sea  animals,  and  this  for¬ 
mation  is  often  a  thousand  or  more  feet  in  thick¬ 
ness,  and  many  miles  in  length  and  breadth.  In 
what  are  termed  the  Silurian  formations  is  found 
a  long  succession  of  strata  many  thousand  feet  in 
thickness,  and  imbedding  not  fewer  than  375  spe¬ 
cies  belonging  to  the  animal  kingdom. 

3.  It  is  considered  as  an  established  fact,  that 
of  more  than  3000  species  of  plants  and  animals 
that  are  found  in  a  fossil  state  in  the  secondary 
rocks,  not  a  single  species  corresponds  with  any 
now  living  on  the  globe;  and  even  out  of  3000 
fossil  species  in  the  Tertiary  formation  less  than 
600  are  identical  with  living  species.  In  short, 
in  all  the  different  formations,  until  we  come  to 
the  uppermost  and  the  newest,  the  thousand  spe¬ 
cies  they  contain  are  all  different  from  any  in  the 
now  existing  creation,  though  possessing  family 
analogies. 

4.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, that  notwithstanding 
the  g!t(|at  variety  of  fossils  observed  in  the  early 
formations,  the  remains  of  Man  are  not  to  be 
found  in  these  formations.  The  remains  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  and  the  vestiges  of  the  arts  and  ope¬ 
rations  of  man  are  discovered  only  in  or  upon 
those  earthly  masses  which  are  demonstrably  pos¬ 
terior  to  all  regular  geological  deposits — or,  the 
Diluvial  and  Alluvial  formations — and  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  indicating  the  human  species  to  have 
been  among  the  recent  productions  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor’s  power,  and  that  man  was  created  at  a  period 
posterior  to  those  great  changes  and  convulsions 
which  destroyed  so  many  millions  of  millions  of 
animated  beings.  Had  this  not  been  the  case,  it 
is  almost  certain  that  numerous  remains  of  the 
human  species  would  have  been  found  in  the  early 
formations. 

“  The  phenomena  of  Geology  show  that  the 
original  fonmitfon  of  the  rocks  has  been  accom¬ 
panied,  in  nearly  all  its  stages,  by  a  process  of 
waste,  decay,  and  recomposition.  The  'rocks,  as 
they  were  successively  deposited,  were  acted  upon 
by  air  and  water,  heat,  etc.,  broken  into  frag¬ 
ments  or  worn  down  into  grains  out  of  which 
new  strata  were  formed.  Even  the  newer  se¬ 
condary  rocks,  since  their  consolidation,  have 
been  subject  to  great  changes,  of  which  very  dis¬ 
tinct  monuments  remain.  Thus,  we  have  sijigle 
mountains,  which  from  their  structure  can  be 
considered  only  as  remnants  of  great  formations, 
or  of  great  continents  no  longer  in  existence. — 
Mount  Meisner,  in  Hesse,  six  miles  long,  and  three 
broad,  rises  about  1800  feet  above  its  base,  and 
2100  above  the  sea,  overtopping  all  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  hills  for  40  or  50  miles  round.  The  lowest 
part  of  the  mountain  consists  of  the  same  shell, 
limestone,  and  sandstone,  which  exist  in  the  adja¬ 
cent  country.  Above  these  are,  first,  a  bed  of 
sand,  then  a  bed  of  fossil  wood  100  feet  thick  at 
some  points,  and  the  whole  is  covered  by  amass 
of  basalt,  500  feet  in  hight.  On  considering  these 
facts  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  concluding,  that  this 
mountain  which  now  overtops  the  neighboring 
country,  occupied  at  one  time,  the  bottom  of  a 
cavity  in  the  midst  of  the  higher  lands.  The 
vast  mass  of  fossil  wood  could  not  all  have  grown 
there,  but  must  have  been  transported  by  water 
from  a  more  elevated  surface,  and  lodged  in  what 
was  then  a  hollow.  The  basalt  which  covers  the 
wood  must  also  have  flowed  in  a  current  from  a 
higher  site;  but  the  soil  over  which  the  basalt  and 
the  wood  passed  has  been  swept  away,  leaving  this 
mountain  as  a  solitary  memorial  to  attest  its  ex¬ 
istence.  Thus  also  on  the  side  of  Mount  Jura 
next  the  Alps,  where  no  other  mountain  inter¬ 
poses,  there  are  found  vast  blocks  of  granite 


(some  of  them  of  1000  cubic  yards)  at  the  hight 
of  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  lake  of  Geneva. 
These  blocks  are  foreign  to  the  rocks  among  which 
they  lie,  and  have  evidently  come  from  the  oppo¬ 
site  chain  of  the  Alps;  but  the  land  which  con¬ 
stituted  the  inclined  plane  over  which  they  were 
rolled  or  transported  has  been  worn  away,  and  the 
valley  of  Lower  Switzerland,  with  its  lakes,  now 
occupies  its  place.  Transported  masses  of  primi¬ 
tive  rocks  of  the  same  description  are  found  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  north  of  Germany,  which  Von 
Buch  ascertained,  by  their  characters,  to  belong  to 
the  mountains  of  Scandinavia;  and  which  tliere- 
fore  carry  us  back  to  a  period  when  an  elevated 
continent,  occupying  the  basin  of  the  Baltic,  con- 
irected  Saxony  and  Norway.”* 

The  production  of  a  bed  for  vegetation  is  effec¬ 
ted  by  the  decomposition  of  rocks.  This  decom¬ 
position  is  effected  by  the  expansion  of  water  in 
pores  or  the  fissures  of  rocks,  by  heat  or  congela¬ 
tion,  by  the  solvent  power  of  moisture,  and  by 
electricity,  which  is  known  to  be  a  powerful 
agent  of  decomposition.  As  soon  as  the  rock  be¬ 
gins  to  be  softened,  the  seeds  of  lichens,  which 
are  constantly  floating  in  the  air,  make  it  their 
resting-place.  Their  generations  occupy  it  until 
a  finely  divided  earth  is  formed,  which  becomes 
capable  of  supporting  mosses  and  heath;  acted 
upon  by  light  and  heat,  these  plants  imbibe  the 
dew  and  convert  constituent  parts  of  the  air  into 
nourishment.  Their  death  and  decay  afford  food 
for  a  more  perfect  species  of  vegetable;  and  at 
length  a  mold  is  formed,  in  which  even  the  trees 
of  the  forest  can  fix  their  roots,  and  which  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  rewarding  the  labors  of  the  cultivator. — 
The  decomposition  of  rock  tends  to  the  renoua/ion 
of  soils,  as  well  as  their  cultivation.  Finely  di¬ 
vided  matter  is  carried  by  rivers  from  the  higher 
districts  to  the  low  countries,  and  alluvial  lands 
are  usually  extremely  fertile.  By  these  opera¬ 
tions  the  quantity  of  habitable  surface  is  con¬ 
stantly  increased;  precipitous  cliffs  are  gradually 
made  gentle  slopes,  lakes  are  filled  up,  and  islands 
are  formed  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers;  so  that, 
as  the  world  grows  older,  its  capacity  for  contain¬ 
ing  an  increased  number  of  inhabitants  is  gradu¬ 
ally  enlarging. 

Of  all  the  memorials  of  the  past  history  of  our 
globe,  the  most  interesting  are  those  myriads  of 
remains  of  organized  bodies  which  exist  in  the 
interior  of  its  outer  crusts.  In  these,  we  find 
traces  of  innumerable  orders  of  beings  existiim 
under  different  circumstances,  succeeding  one  an¬ 
other  at  distant  epochs,  and  varying  through  mul¬ 
tiplied  changes  of  form.  “  If  we  examine  the 
secondary  rocks,  beginning  with  the  most  ancient, 
the  first  organic  remains  which  present  themselves 
are  those  of  aquatic  plants  and  large  reeds,  but 
of  species  different  from  ours.  To  these  succeed 
madrepores,  encrenites,  and  other  aquatic  zoo- 
phites,  living  beings  of  the  simplest  forms,  which 
remain  attached  to  one  spot,  and  partake,  in  some 
degree,  of  the  nature  of  vegetables.  Posterior  to 
these  are  ammonites,  and  other  rnollusci,  still  very 
simple  in  their  forms,  and  entirely  different  from 
any  animals  now  known.  After  these,  some  fishes 
appear;  and  plants,  consisting  of  bamboos  and 
ferns,  increase,  but  still  different  from  those  which 
exist.  In  the  next  period,  along  with  an  increas¬ 
ing  numbitr  of  extinct  species  of  shells  and  fishes, 
we  meet  w.th  amphibious  and  viviparous  quadru¬ 
peds,  such  as  crocodiles  and  tortoises,  and  some 
reptiles,  as  serpents,  which  show  that  dry  land 
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BOW  existed.  As  wo  approach  the  newest  of  the 
*olid  rock  formation,  we  find  lamantins,  phoc®, 
and  other  cetaceous  and  marnrniferous  sea  ani¬ 
mals,  with  some  birds.  And  in  the  newest  of 
these  formations,  we  find  the  remains  of  herbife- 
rous  land  animals  of  extinct  species,  the  paleothe- 
riuni,  anaplotherium,  etc.,  and  of  birds,  with  some 
fresh  water  shells.  In  the  lowest  beds  of  loose 
soil,  and  in  peat  bogs,  are  found  the  remains  of 
the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  elk,  etc., 
of  dift’erent  species  from  those  which  now  exist, 
but  belonging  to  the  same  genera.  Lastly,  the 
bones  of  the  species  which  are  apparently  the 
same  with  those  now  existing  alive,  are  never 
found  except  in  the  very  latest  alluvial  deposi¬ 
tions,  or  those  which  are  either  formed  in  the 
sides  of  rivers,  the  bottom  of  ancient  lakes  and 
marshes  now  dried  up,  in  peat  beds,  in  the  fis¬ 
sures  and  caverns  of  certain  rocks,  or  at  small 
depths  below  the  present  surface,  in  places  where 
they  may  have  been  overwhelmed  by  debris,  or 
even  buried  by  man.  Human  bones  are  never 
found  except  among  those  of  animal  species  now 
living,  and  in  situations  which  show  that  they 
have  been,  comparatively  speaking,  recently  depo¬ 
sited.”* 

Numerous  species  of  animals  have  been  found 
imbedded  in  the  secondary  strata — no  living  ex¬ 
amples  of  which  are  now  to  be  found  in  any 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Among  the  most  remarka¬ 
ble  of  these  are  the  following; — 1.  The  Mammoth, 
which  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  ele¬ 
phant,  but  is  much  larger,  and  differs  consider¬ 
ably  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  tusks,  jaws,  and 
grinders.  The  fossii  remains  of  this  animal  are 
more  abundant  in  Siberia  than  in  other  countries; 
there  being  scarcely  a  spot,  from  the  river  Don  to 
Kamtschatka,  in  which  they  have  not  been  found. 
Not  only  single  bones  and  perfect  skeletons  of 


this  animal  are  frequently  to  be  met  with;  but,  in 
a  late  instance,  the  whole  animal  ,was  found  pre¬ 
served  in  ice.  This  animal  was  discovered  on  the 
banks  of  the  frozen  ocean,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Jena,  in  1799;  and  in  1805,  Mr.  Adams  got 
it  conveyed  over  a  space  of  7000  miles  to  Peters¬ 
burg,  where  it  is  deposited  in  the  museum.  The 
flesh,  skin,  and  hair,  were  completely  preserved, 
and  even  the  eyes  were  entire.  It  was  provided 
with  a  long  mane,  and  the  body  was  covered  with 
hair.  This  hair  was  of  different  qualities.  There 
were  stiff  black  bristles  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  long,  and  these  belonged  to  the  tail,  mane, 
and  ears.  Other  bristles  were  from  nine  to  ten 
inches  long,  and  of  a  brown  color;  and  beside 
these,  there  was  a  coarse  wool,  from  four  to  five 
inches  long,  of  a  pale  yellow  color.  This  mam¬ 
moth  was  a  male  ;  it  measured  nine  feet  four 
inches  in  bight,  and  was  sixteen  feet  four  inches 
long,  without  including  the  tusks.  The  tusks, 
measuring  along  the  curve,  are  nine  feet  six 
inches;  and  the  two  together  weigh  360  lbs.  avoir¬ 
dupois.  The  head  alone,  without  the  tusks, 
weighs  414  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  rfemains  of  this 
animal  have  been  found  likewise  in  Iceland,  Nor- 
wa)',  Scotland,  England,  and  in  many  places 
through  the  continent  onward  to  the  Arctic  ocean. 

2.  The  Megatherium.  A  complete  skeleton  of 
this  colossal  species  was  found  in  diluvial  soil 
near  Buenos  Ayres,  and  sent  to  Madrid.  The 
specimen  is  fourteen  feet  long,  and  seven  Spanish 
feet  in  hight. 

3.  The  Great  Mastodon  of  the  Ohio,  of  which 
the  following  figure  is  a  representation.  This  spe¬ 
cies  appears  to  have  been  as  tall  as  the  elephant, 
but  with  longer  and  thicker  limbs.  It  had  tusks 
like  the  elephant,  and  appears  to  have  lived  on 
roots.  Its  remains  abound  in  America,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 


Fig.  19. 


4.  The  Tapir,  which  also  abounds  in  America. 
The  one  named  Gigantic  Tapir,  is  about  eighteen 
feet  long,  and  twelve  feet  high. 

5.  The  Irish  Elk,  or  Elk  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 
This  gigantic  species,  now  apparently  extinct, 
occurs  in  a  fossil  state,  in  Ireland,  Isle  of  Man, 
England,  Germany,  and  France.  The  most  per¬ 
fect  specimen  of  this  species,  which  was  found  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  may  be  seen  in  the  museum  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  six  feet  high, 
nine  feet  long,  and  in  hight,  to  the  tip  of  the  right 
horn,  nine  feet  seven  and  a  half  inches.f 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  facts  which  the  researclies 
of  modern  Geology  have  disclosed.  Let  us  now 
consider  what  are  the  conclusions  which  have 
oeen  deduced  from  them. 

One  of  the  grand  conclusions  which  has  been 


*  Sup.  to  Encyc.  Brit.,  vol.  vi. 

t  An  'Enyjaving  of  this  skeleton  may  be  seen  in  Vol. 
6iJttb  of  Sup.  to  Encyc.  Brit.,  Gth  edit. 


deduced  by  modern  geologists — oven  by  those 
who  acknowledge  the  divinity  of  the  Chri.stian 
Revelation,  is,  that  the  materials  of  which  our  gJole 
is  composed  are  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  were 
brought  into  existence  long  before  the  race  of 
Adam  was  placed  upon  the  earth.  The  exact 
period  of  years  which  any  of  these  materials  may 
have  existed,  or  any  approximation  to  it,  no  geo¬ 
logist  has  yet  undertaken  to  determine,  nor  is  it 
likely  that’  the  problem  will  ever  be  satisfactorily 
solved.  In  reference  to  some  of  the  coal  strata, 
Mr.  Macculloch,  in  his  “Sj'stem  of  Geology,” 
states  that  it  would  be  even  too  short  a  period 
“  were  we  to  allow  200,000  years  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  coal  mines  of  Newcastle  with  all  its 
rocky  strata,”  not  including  the  subsequent  for¬ 
mations  up  to  the  present  condition  of  the  earth. 
Mr.  Maclaren,  in  his  “  Geology  of  Fife  and  the 
Lothians,”  estimates  a  single  period  of  volcanic 
quiescence,  during  which  strata  of  coal,  s'.iale, 
sandstone,  and  limestone,  wore  deposited  over  tho 
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side  of  Arthur’s  Seat,  a  basaltic  hill  in  the  vici- 
nify  of  Edinburgh  —  at  Jive  hundred  thousand 
years.  Mr.  Babbage,  when  referring  to  the  ter¬ 
tiary  class  of  formations,  regards  it  as  a  truth, 
supported  by  irresistible  evidence,  “  that  the  for¬ 
mation  even  of  those  strata  which  are  nearest  the 
surface,  must  have  occupied  vast  periods,  probably 
millions  of  years.”  *  Tlia  Rev.  Professor  Sedg¬ 
wick,  when  adverting  to  the  process  of  forming 
deposits,  says,  that  “a  section  of  a  few  perpendi¬ 
cular  feet  indicates  a  very  long  lapse  of  time,”  so 
that  in  such  processes  “many  thousands  of  years 
sink  into  a  trifling  period.”  In  short,  the  most 
respectable  modern  geologists,  when  alluding  to 
this  point,  use  such  e.vpressions  as  the  following — 
“immense  periods  of  time”  —  “a  duration  to 
which  we  dare  not  assign  a  boundary  ”■ — “  unde¬ 
fined  ages” — “a  long  succession  of  monuments, 
for  the  production  of  each  of  which  there  may 
have  been  required  a  thousand  ages” — “succes- 
eions  of  events,  where  the  language  of  nature 
signifies  millions  of  years” — “  a  duration  which 
it  would  be  presumptuous  to  put  into  an  estimate 
of  years  and  centuries” — with  many  other  ex¬ 
pressions  of  a  similar  import.  Whether  such 
strong  and  unlimited  expressions  bo  warranted  by 
the  nature  of  the  processes  alluded  to,  I  do  not 
lake  upon  me  to  determine. 

2.  Another  conclusion  which  has  been  deduced 
from  the  above  stated  facts,  is,  that  during  the 
changes  which  the  globe  has  undergone,  since  its 
original  production  out  of  nothing,  several  de¬ 
structions  and  subsequent  new  creations  of  animals 
and  plants  have  taken  place,  perhaps  at  very  dif¬ 
ferent  and  very  distant  epochs.  The  greater  part 
of  geologists  conclude,  tliat  four  or  five  distinct 
epochs  of  destruction  and  renewal  may  be  traced 
in  the  organic  remains  contained  in  the  different 
strata;  iii  other  words,  that  .whole  groups  have 
been  swept  at  once  from  existence  by  some  pow¬ 
erful  catastrophe,  and  their  places  supplied  by 
other  races,  called  into  existence  by  the  creating 
energy  of  the  Almighty.  The  records  of  geology 
seem  to  testify  that  such  was  the  condition  of  the 
globe,  in  those  early  periods,  as  to  temperature 
and  other  circumstances,  that  our  present  races 
of  animals  could  not  have  then  existed,  and  that 
euoh  was  the  nature  and  constitution  of  these 
primeval  beings,  that  they  could  not  exist  in  the 
present  constitution  and  circumstances  of  our 
globe;  their  natures  being  adapted  to  the  different 
conditions  of  the  earth,  at  different  periods  of  its 
existence. 

3.  A  third  conelnsion  is,  that  the  successive 
changes  to  loldch  our  globe  has  been  subjected,  have 
been  improvements  in  its  condition  as  a  habitable 
world,  that  there  has  been  a  correspondent  ad¬ 
vance  toward  perfection  in  the  natures  of  the 
animals  and  plants  which  have  been  placed  upon 
its  surface;  and  that  the  Deity,  during  this  long 
period  of  successive  changes,  teas  gradually  fitting 
up  this  world  for  the  nltimate  residence  of  moral  and 
intellectual  beings,  such  as  the  human  species  that 
now  inhabit  it.  For  it  appears  next  to  certain 
that  (he  race  of  man  could  not  have  inRabiteJ 
this  globe  in  any'  of  the  past  periods  of  its 
duration,  prior  to  that  era  in  which  he  was  placed 
upon  it.  It  would  appear  that  the  Deity  did  not 
think  proper  to  prepare  a  suitable  habitation  for 
man  by  a  miraclt.,  or  a  direct  interposition  of  his 
Almighty  energy,  but  by  the  agency  of  tliose  phy¬ 
sical  laws  ^hich  he  had  impressed  upon  the  ele¬ 
mentary  principles  of  the  material  universe.  .  And 
la  order  that  matter  might  not  exist  in  vain,  my¬ 


riads  of  brings  were  brought  into  existence,  tinder 
the  direction  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  endowed  with 
faculties  and  natures  adapted  to  those  peculiar 
states  of  the  terraqueous  globe  in  which  tiiey 
were  to  pass  their  existence. 


Such  are  a  few  of  the  facts  connected  wifli  the 
constitution  of  our  globe,  ana  the  conclusions 
which  have  been  deduced  from  them.  It  now 
remains  that  we  inquire  into  their  accordauca 
with  the  records  of  the  Sacred  history. 

It  lias  been  too  frequently  taken  for  granted  by 
theologians  and  commeulators,  that  the  whole 
system  of  the  material  universe  was  brought  into 
existence  within  the  period  of  6000  years  from 
the  present  time;  and  hence,  some  of  them  who 
have  been  anxious  to  reconcile  the  Mosaic  and 
Geological  chronologies,  have  attempted  to  show 
that  all  the  formations  and  changes  in  the  strata 
of  the  earth,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  might 
have  been  effected  within  the  period  of  6000 
years,  and  particularly  during  the  contiuuaiioo  of 
the  deluge  in  the  days  of  Noah.  Some  of  them 
have  insinuated  that  the  coralline  reefs,  which 
exhibit  vast  accumulations  of  calcareous  matter, 
and  wliich  abound  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland, 
and  among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  have 
been  all  formed  since  the  present  order  of  things 
commenced;  and  therefore  that  all  the  other  for¬ 
mations  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  even 
the  oldest,  may  have  been  formed  within  tlie 
same  period.  It  has  also  been  insinuated,  that  it 
appears  derogatory  to  the  Wisdom  and  Power  of 
the  Creator  to  suppose,  that  for  thousands  of  years 
the  earth  should  have  been  occupied  merely  with 
vegetables  and  animals  of  the  lowest  orders,  and 
that  many  species  of  each  class  wore  alternately 
created,  and  permitted  to  retire  out  of  existence. 

But  such  positions  are  now  considered  as  abso¬ 
lutely  untenable  by  all  the  most  scientific  and 
respectable  geologists  of  modern  times,  as  being 
inconsistent  with  facts  that  are  everywhere  per¬ 
ceptible  in  the  strata  of  our  globe.  As  to  the 
designs  which  the  Almighty  had  in  view,  in  re¬ 
plenishing  the  earth  for  so  long  a  period  of  time, 
chiefly  with  the  inferior  ranks  of  existence,  and 
again  permitting  them  to  perish,  it  becomes  us  to 
speak  with  reverence  and  humility,  as  beings 
whose  faculties  are  limited,  and  altogether  inade¬ 
quate  to  trace  the  inscrutable  paths  of  the  Divi¬ 
nity,  or  to  investigate  the  reasons  of  every  part 
of  his  procedure.  We  cannot,  in  many  cases, 
decide  as  to  what  is  consistent  or  inconsistent 
with  the  attributes  of  the  Almighty;  and,  in  the 
present  case,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  we  must 
admit  that  the  operations  of  the  Deity  are  un¬ 
searchable,  and  “his  ways  past  finding  out.” 
“Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  the  secrets  of 
God?  Canst  thon  find  out  the  designs  of  the 
Almighty  ?  they  are  as  high  as  the  heavens, 
deeper  than  hades;  the  measure  thereof  is  longer 
than  the  earth  and  broader  than  the  sea.”  But 
this  we  know  that,  in  consequence  of  the  previous 
revolutions  which  our  globe  has  undergone,  it 
was  prepared  for  being  a  suitable  habitation  for 
the  human  species,  and  for  the  other  ranks  of 
animated  nature  that  now  possess  it;  and  although 
some  portions  of  it  present  the  appearance  of  de¬ 
solation  and  disarrangement,  yet  were  man  its 
chief  inhabitant,  renovated  in  the  spirit  of  his 
mind,  and  found  acting  on  the  moral  piinciples 
of  Christianity,  in  the  capacity  of  communities 
and  nations,  it  might  soon  be  cultivated  and  reno¬ 
vated  througheut  all  its  extent,  so  as  to  present 


•  Babbaje’s  Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise. 
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flie  aspect  of  a  terrestrial  paradise,  and  to  shine 
torth  with  all  the  beauties  of  Edeji. 

Bi't,  to  come  more  particularly  to  the  subject 
in  hand.  Had  Moses,  in  his  history  of  the  Crea¬ 
tion,  positively  declared  that  every  portion  of  the 
material  world  was  created  out  of  nothing,  within 
1650  years  of  the  period  of  the  deluge,  or  about 
6000  years  ago,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible,  to  reconcile  the  facts  of  geology  with  the 
Mosaic  history.  But  no  such  position  is  to  be 
found  either  in  the  writings  of  Moses  or  through¬ 
out  any  other  portion  of  sacred  Scripture.  For 
the  illustration  of  this  point,  it  may  be  proper  for 
a  little  to  consider  the  me.aning  and  import  of 
the  1st  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis:  “In 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.'’ 

This  proposition  is  to  be  considered  as  a  Preface 
to  the  following  narrative  of  the  arrangements 
connected  with  our  terrestrial  sj^stem,  and,  indeed, 
to  the  whole  of  Divine  Revelation;  and  a  more 
comprehensive,  emphatic,  and  appropriate  intro¬ 
duction  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  By  the  hea¬ 
vens  and  the  earth,  we  are  here  undoubtedly  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  whole  frame  of  the  material  universe, 
with  all  the  bodies  it  contains,  wherever  existing 
throughout  immensity  —  whether  suns,  planets, 
comets,  nebuloB,  or  w'hatever  else  exists  through¬ 
out  the  regions  of  boundless  space.  All  the  boJies 
comprehended  under  this  general  expression  are 
here  said  to  have  been  created,  that  is,  brought 
from  nothing  into  existence  by  tlie  energy  of  an 
Eternal  and  Omnipotent  agent.  The  original 
Hebrew  word,  Bara,  does  not  indeed  neces¬ 
sarily  convey  this  idea,  as  it  most  frequently  sig¬ 
nifies  “  to  produce  something  new  or  wonderful,” 
or  “  to  arrange,  to  renovate,  or  new-model” some¬ 
thing  which  was  previously  in  existence.  It  is  a 
matter  of  rational  inference,  however,  and  strictly 
accordant  with  just  philosophical  principles,  that 
tlie  material  universe  was  created  out  of  nothing. 
It  is  such  an  inference  as  cannot  be  resisted  with¬ 
out  doing  violence  to  the  fundamental  law's  of 
human  belief.  This  magnificent  frame  of  the 
universe  is  here  said  to  have  been  brought  into 
existence  by  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  the  Self-ex- 
i.stent  and  Eternal  Jehovah.  I'his  declaration 
was  intended  to  teach  the  Israelites,  and  all  others, 
that  the.  material  world  as  to  its  original  atoms, 
did  not  arise  without  a  cause,  or  out  of  pre-exi.stent 
materials;  that  the  beautiful  order  it  now  exhibits 
did  not  originate  from  the  fortuitous  concourse 
of  atoms,  as  some  heathen  philosophers  imagined, 
and  that  it  did  not  d  udve  its  existence  fi'om  any 
of  the  gods  of  the  nations,  as  some  of  their  blinded 
worshipers  foolishly  imagined.  In  opposition  to 
all  .such  chimerical,  absurd,  and  atheistical  notions, 
Moses  declares,  “In  the  beginning  God”— the 
God  of  Israel — “  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.”  As  if  he  had  said,  That  God  who  deliv¬ 
ered  you  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  after  having 
displayed  so  many  signs  and  wonders;  who  di¬ 
vided  the  waters  of  the  Red  sea  before  you,  and 
who  appeared  in  awful  majesty  at  Mount  Sinai; 
that  God  whom  you  are  commanded  to  worship, 
and  whose  laws  you  are  bound  to  obey — is  the 
Great  Being  who  reared  that  wonderful  fabric  of 
heaven  and  earth  which  your  eyes  behold. 

The  period  when  this  astonishing  effect  was 
produced  is  also  hero  declared,  “In  the  beginning.” 
Upon  a  proper  conception  of  the  meaning  of  this 
expression  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  the  geological  and  the  Mosaic  chro- 
nology  .  The  phrase  here  stated,  “  In  the  begin¬ 
ning,”  is  used  to  denote  the  commencement  of  an 
era,  or  of  a  series  of  successive  events.  It  evi- 
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dently  implies  that,  at  what  period  soever  in  the 
long  lapse  of  past  duration,  any  part  of  tlie  mate¬ 
rial  creation  was  bronglit  into  e.xistence,  it  derived 
that  existence  from  tlie  Seif-existent  and  Eternal 
Divinity.  But  no  specific  period  is  liere  stated. 
Had  Moses  expressly  told  his  readers  that  tiiis  pe¬ 
riod,  wlien  the  first  materials  of  creation  were 
brought  into  existence,  was  about  2500  years  from 
tlie  time  in  wliicli  lie  ■wrote,  tiieii  tliere  would 
have  been  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty  in  re¬ 
conciling  the  discoveries  of  geology  with  such  a 
statement.  But  no  such  assertion,  eitlier  directly 
or  by  implication,  is  to  be  found  tiironghout  tlie 
whole  range  of  Divine  revelation.  Ten  thousands 
of  years,  or  even  millions  of  ages,  may  have 
elapsed  since  the  first  portions  of  matter  were 
created,  or  previous  to  what  is  termed  the  first 
day’s  work,  in  the  arrangements  of  our  globe, — 
for  anything  that  the  Scripture  asserts  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  No  limit  is  fixed  to  tlie  time  which  may 
have  elapsed  betw'een  the  period  when  the  compo¬ 
nent  materials  of  our  globe  were  created,  and  the 
period  when  it  began  to  be  reduced  into  the  order 
ill  which  we  now  behold  it;  and  no  information 
is  given  as  to  the  events  which  may  have  occurred 
during  this  interval.  For  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  chief  design  of  the  Sacred  Historian  to  give  a 
narration  of  those  events  which  were  introductory 
to  the  placing  of  man  upon  the  earth.  And  in 
this  point  of  view  it  is  important  to  remark,  that 
the  passage  before  us  is  entirely  independent  of 
the  narrative  of  the  six  days’  work  wliich  follows, 
and  is  to  be  considered  simply  as  a  general  and 
most  important  truth,  forming  an  appropriate  in¬ 
troduction  both  to  tlie  following  narrative  and  to 
the  wliole  system  of  Revelation. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  regretted  that  certain  tlieo- 
logians  should  still  persist  in  maintaining  tliat  the 
whole  material  creation  must  be  limited  to  a  pe¬ 
riod  within  6000  years  from  this  date,  wlien  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  silent  on  this  point;  for  in  so  doing  they 
put  an  argument  into  the  liaiids  of  tlie  pliiiosophi- 
cal  infidel,  wliich  it  is  in  his  power  to  wield  against 
the  trutli  and  authority  of  Revelation. 

If  the  propriety  of  the  explanation  now  given 
bo  admitted,  then  it  completely  removes  every  ob¬ 
jection  against  the  Mosaic  record,  derived  from 
the  supposed  antiquity  of  the  earth.  Although  it 
could  be  proved  that  some  of  the  strata  of  our 
globe  were  formed  millioiia  of  ages  ago;  altliough 
we  should  conceive  what  is  neither  impossible, 
nor  altogetlier  improbable — tliat  our  globe,  in  an¬ 
other  form,  has  been  tlie  abode,  for  tliousands  of 
ages,  of  iiiteliectual  beings  analogous  to  man,  who 
are  now  transported  to  anotlier  region  of  creation 
—or  that  it  has  been  the  iiabitation  of  numerous 
and  diversified  races  both  of  sentient  and  intel¬ 
lectual  iiature.s,  and  that  millions  of  millions  of 
ages  have  rolled  on  since  tlie  Creator  put  forth  liis 
Omnipotent  energy,  and  since  sucli  stupendous 
revolutions  commenced — neither  of  such  views  is 
in  the  least  discordant  with  aii)'  doctrine  or  fact 
recorded  in  the  sacred  oracles.  The  Psalmist  de¬ 
clares  in  reference  to  creation,  wlien  addressing 
the  Almighty,  “Of  old  liast  thou  laid  tlie  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the  works 
of  thy  hands;”  and  the  Apostle  Paul  declares, 

“  Thou  Lord,  in  the  beginning,  hast  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  earth.”  But  no  specific  period 
is  stated  here,  or  in  any  other  portion  of  Scrip¬ 
ture;  and  tlie  expression  of  old  is  not  only  cor¬ 
respondent  with  what  we  liave  now  stated,  but 
seems  to  imply  the  idea  of  the  high  antiquity  of 
the  earth. 

The  circumstance  now  adverted  to — that  Moses 
specifies  no  definite  period  as  the  commencement 
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of  the  material  creation — I  consider  as  a  corrobo¬ 
rative  argument  for  the  trutli  of  Divine  Revela¬ 
tion.  Had  he  written  at  random,  or  from  vague 
tradition,  or  liad  ho  intended  merely  to  give  play 
to  an  exuberant  fancy,  in  describing  what  no  un¬ 
inspired  mortal  could  ever  have  known — it  is  not 
likely  he  would  have  used  language  so  cautious 
and  appropriate,  as  not  to  have  interfered  with 
any  subsequent  discoveries  that  might  be  made  in 
the  cousfitutiou  of  the  material  universe.  Among 
all  the  cosmogonies  which  have  been  composed  by 
heathen  writers,  either  from  tradition  or  from 
their  own  fancies,  there  is  not  one  which  accords 
with  the  discoveries  of  modern  times;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  all  contain  statements  in  direct 
opposition  to  facts  which  are  known  to  exist  in 
the  material  system.  But  the  inspired  writers 
were — perhaps  uncon.sciously  to  themselves — di¬ 
rected  to  use  such  language  as,  when  rightly  in¬ 
terpreted,  would  be  quite  consistent  with  all  the 
views  and  discoveries  that  might  be  opened  of  the 
works  of  God  to  the  latest  generations. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  who  cannot  be 
persuaded  to  admit  the  notion  of  the  high  anti¬ 
quity  of  the  earth,  that  the  rocks,  with  all  the 
fossil  petrifactions  they  contain,  were  created  just 
as  we  find  them,  in  a  moment  of  time.  “  The 
Divine  Being,”  they  affirm,  “might  as  easily  have 
made  matter  to  assume  the  form  of  a  shell,  a  fish, 
a  lizard,  or  a  water-worn  pebble,  such  as  we  find 
in  these  rocks,  or  of  any  other  shape  or  structure.” 
To  all  who  have  bestowed  the  least  attention  on 
the  strata  of  the  earth  and  their  fossil  remains, 
such  statements  and  reasonings  must  appear 
foolish  and  absurd  in  the  highest  degree.  To  use 
the  words  of  Profes.sor  Silliman:  “We  will  not 
inquire  whether  Almighty  Power  inserted  plants 
and  animals  in  mineral  masses,  and  was  thus 
exerted  in  working  a  long  series  of  useless  mira¬ 
cles  without  design  or  end,  and  therefore  incredible. 
The  man  who  can  believe,  for  example,  that  the 
Iguanodon,  with  his  gigantic  form,  70  feet  in 
length,  10  in  height,  and  15  in  girth,  was  created 
in  the  mi  1st  of  consolidated  sandstone,  and  placed 
■down  1000  or  1200  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  in  a  rock  composed  of  ruins  and  fragments, 
and  containing  vegetables,  shells,  fish,  and  rolled 
pebbles — such  a  man  can  believe  anything,  with 
or  without  evidence.  If  there  be  any  such  per¬ 
sons,  we  must  leave  them  to  their  own  reflections, 
since  they  cannot  be  influenced  by  reason  and 
sound  argument;  with  them  we  can  sustain  no 
discussion,  for  there  is  no  common  ground  on 
which  we  can  meet.” 

But  why,  I  would  ask,  should  the  idea  of  the 
high  antiquity  of  the  earth  frighten  any  persons 
from  acquiescing  in  it,  when  it  is  not  in  the  least 
repugnant  to  the  declarations  of  Scripture?  So 
far  from  contracting  or  distorting  our  views  of 
the  Divine  perfections,  it  tends  to  expand  our 
conceptions  of  the  plans  and  operations  of  the 
Deity.  If  periods  of  duration  almost  too  great 
for  human  powers  to  estimate,  have  been  employed 
since  the  original  creation  of  our  globe,  to  bring 
it  to  its  present  state, — if  vast  successive  revolu¬ 
tions,  at  difl’erent  eras,  have  taken  place  upon  its 
surface — if  the  waters  of  the  mighty  deep  have 
at  different  periods  overflowed  the  solid  land — if 
the  place,  where  we  now  stand  was  once  a  portion 
of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  over  which  its  mighty 
billows  for  ages  had  rolled — if  subterraneous  fires 
have  at  different  periods  raised  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  deep  those  huge  mountains  which  now  lift 
thei"  summits  to  the  clou  Is — if  lofty  mountains 
have  oeeu  sunk  down  many  thousand  feet  below 
their  ancient  level,  so  as  to  form  deep  valleys  of 


the  bottom  of  the  seas — if  the  Almighty,  aftei 
creating  the  matter  of  our  globe,  impressed  certain 
laws  upon  its  elementary  substances,  and  left 
these  laws  to  operate  as  they  now  do,  with  only 
occasional  interferences — if  races  of  animated 
beings  have  occupied  the  globe  for  myriads  of 
ages — if  new  races  have  been  created  at  ditforent 
periods  and  subsequently  destroyed — or  if  numer¬ 
ous  orders  of  intelligent  existence  may  have 
occupied  the  surface  of  the  globe  ages  before  man 
was  introduced  to  this  terrestrial  scene — if  tre¬ 
mendous  convulsions  have  shaken  the  firm  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  earth — in  short,  if  by  all  the 
processes  to  which  we  have  alluded,  our  globe 
was  gradually  prepared  for  the  purposes  it  now 
fulfills,  and  that  the  Creator  chose  to  employ  these 
rather  than  the  special  interposition  of  miraculous 
power — such  considerations  tend  to  exhibit  the 
power,  wisdom,  and  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  in 
a  new  point  of  view,  and  to  enlarge  our  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  magnificent  plans  of  him  who  is  “  The 
King  eternal,  immortal,  and  invisible,”  who  is 
“  wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent  in  working.” 
We  are  here  shown  that  the  space  which  has 
intervened  between  the  present  time  and  the 
period  when  man  was  first  placed  upon  the  globe, 
is  but  one  of  the  units  of  a  vast  series  of  chrono¬ 
logical  periods  which  have  gone  before,  and  which 
stretch  backward  into  the  abyss  of  immeasurable 
duration.  It  is  but  a  single  link  of  the  great  chaiu, 
which  stretches  from  the  moment  when  mattoi 
first  arose  from  nothing,  to  diversify  the  wilds  of 
immensity,  down  to  the  hour  which  is  now  pas¬ 
sing  over  us.  And  who  knows  but  that  the  system 
of  the  globe  with  which  we  are  presently  con¬ 
nected  may  be  but  one  link  in  an  interminabU 
series  of  events  connected  with  other  orders  of 
intelligences,  which  will  be  unfolded  during  the 
revolutions  of  a  coming  eternity. 

The  science  of  astronomy  directs  our  views  to 
regions  of  space  which  are  immeasurable  by  mor¬ 
tals,  and  perhaps  even  by  intelligences  of  a  higher 
order,  and  discloses  to  our  sight  ten  thousands 
and  millions  of  magnificent  orbs,  whose  existence 
was  not  even  suspected  200  y-ears  ago.  Geology 
directs  our  views  to  a  stupendous  series  of  events 
stretching  back  to  the  ages  of  a  past  eternity. 
The  one  conducts  our  vision  to  the  far  distant  re¬ 
gions  of  immensity; — the  other  to  the  immeasura¬ 
ble  periods  of  past  duration;  the  one  enlarges  our 
conceptions  of  space,  and  the  innumerable  objects 
with  which  it  is  diversified; — the  other  expands 
our  ideas  of  time,  and  the  revolutions  which  have 
marked  its  progre.s.s.  But  astronomy  has  done 
more  than  this.  Like  Geology,  it  e.xtends  our 
views  to  periods  of  time  immensely'  long  in  tha 
flux  of  past  duration — periods  during  which  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  luminaries  of  heaven  have  existed 
and  display'ed  their  radiance.  Sir  W.  Herschel, 
in  his  remarks  on  the  Nebulte,  has  concluded,  from 
a  variety  of  ingenious  reasonings  and  observa¬ 
tions,  that  these  nebul®  which  assume  a  milky 
light  or  appearance,  cannot  be  less  than  about 
7000  times  the  distance  of  the  star  Sirius,  or  168 
thousand  billions  of  iniles;  and  from  other  obser¬ 
vations,  it  is  inferred  that  other  bodies  in  the  hea¬ 
vens  are  removed  to  a  much  greater  distance. 
Now,  light,  notwithstanding  its  amazing  velocity 
of  192,000  miles  in  a  second,  would  be  nearly 
thirty  thousand  years  ere  it  could  fly  from  such 
a  nebulae  to  the  earth.  Since,  therefore,  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  light  of  such  bodies  has  actually  been 
seen,  and  consequently,  that  it  must  have  been 
traveling  at  least  many  thousands  of  years  before 
it  could  have  reached  the  eyes  of  any'  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  our  globe;  it  follows,  that  such  bodie* 
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must  have  been  brought  into  existence  at  far  dis¬ 
tant  periods  of  past  duration,  otherwise  they  could 
not  thus  have  darted  their  light  through  such  vast 
spaces  of  immensity. 

The  discoveries  of  modern  astronomy  likewise 
disclose  to  us  certain  facts  which  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion,  that  certain  progressive  operations 
are  going  forward,  analogous  to  those  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  carried  forward  in  remote  ages, 
in  relation  to  our  globe.— flad  our  limits  permit¬ 
ted,  vve  might  have  shown  tliat  some  of  the  com¬ 
ets  appear  to  be  in  an  early  stage  of  their  progress 
toward  becoming  haoitable  worlds — that  many  of 
the  nebulse  give  evidence  of  a  gradual  progression 
toward  condensation — that  the  appearance  of  new 
stars,  the  disappearance  of  others  which  had  long 
shone  in  the  heavens,  and  tlie  gradual  diminution 
of  the  light  of  others — the  changes  which  appear 
to  be  occasionally  taking  place  on  the  surfaces  of 
the  sun  and  the  planets,  along  with  other  ce¬ 
lestial  phenomena — are  indications  that  progres¬ 
sion  toward  perfection,  and  perpetual  change,  are 
not  peculiar  to  our  world,  but  are  principles  in  the 
Creator’s  government  pervading  the  wide-extended 
universe. 

'  Ill  short,  progressive  improvement  toward  per¬ 
fection  forms  a  characteristic  of  the  plans  of  the 
Almight)-,  not  only  in  the  physical,  but  also  in  the 
mora/ world.  In  the  first  instance,  after  the  flood, 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  was  chiefly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  family  of  Abraham;  afterward,  it 
was  disseminated  among  the  tribes  of  Israel,  but 
circumscribed  within  the  small  territory  of  Judea; 
in  process  of  time  it  was  partially  diflused  among 
the  surrounding  nations;  after  the  Christian  era 
(t  spread  abroad  through  the  greater  part  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire;  it  has  now  extended  its  influence 
over  most  of  the  European  nations,  and  over  a 
certain  portion  of  the  tribes  that  inhabit  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  It  is  still  in  progress;  and, 
on  the  foundation  of  the  declarations  of  inspired 
prophets,  we  now  look  forward  to  the  period  when 
“  the  glory  of  Jehovah  shall  be  revealed,  and  when 
all  flesh  shall  see  it  together;”  when  “  all  the  ends 
of  the  world  shall  remember  and  turn  to  the 
Lord,”  and  “  when  righteousness  and  praise  shall 
spring  forth  before  all  nations.”  And  the  scenes 
of  a  coming  eternity  will  doubtless  display  changes 
and  revolutions  far  surpassing  in  grandeur  all  the 
events  which  have  happened  during  the  myriads 
of  ages  which  have  already  passed,  and  which 
will  excite  the  astonishment  and  adoration  of  an 
admiring  universe. — Even  in  an  intellectual  and 
political  point  of  view,  the  nations  are  making 
progress  toward  perfection.  “Old  things  are 
passing  away,”  and  new  scenes  of  improvement 
are  gradually  unfolding.  The  state  of  society,  in 
the  island  in  which  we  dwell,  2000  years  ago,  pre¬ 
sents  nearly  as  great  a  contrast  to  what  is  now, 
as  the  chaotic  state  of  our  globe  exhibited  before 
it  was  reduced  to  the  beauty  and  order  in  which 
we  now  behold  it. — In  short,  everything  we  con¬ 
template  in  the  scene  around  us  is  progressive; 
the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  corpo¬ 
real  powers  from  infancy  to  manhood — the  growth 
of  all  the  animal  and  vegetable  races — the  im¬ 
provements  of  art,  and  the  discoveries  of  science 
— education,  civilization,  and  political  economy 
—the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  the  mode  of  travel¬ 
ing  by  sea  and  land,  and  hundreds  of  other  objects 
and  movements  demonstrate  that  progression  is  a 
law  which  pervades  both  the  intellectual  and  the 
corporeal  universe; — and,  in  the  future  world,  the 
expansion  of  the  human  faculties,  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  mind  from  one  scene  of  material  and 
Intellectual  grandeur  to’ another,  will  form  one 
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portion  of  the  happiness  of  renovated  spirits:  and 
as  such  a  progression  will  never  cease,  their  feli¬ 
city  will  bo  of  perpetual  duration;  for,  if  a  finite 
spirit  were  to  stop  short  in  its  excursions,  or  to 
arrive  at  a  boundary  where  it  could  proceed  no 
farther — from  that  moment  its  happiness  would 
begin  to  diminish,  and  misery,  to  a  certain  ex 
tent,  would  infallibly  ensue. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  whatever  may  be  af¬ 
firmed  respecting  the  antiquity  of  the  materials 
of  which  the  earth  is  composed,  it  is  admitted 
by  every  Geologist,  that  our  globe,  as  to  its  pre¬ 
sent  state  and  arrangement,  has  been  comparative¬ 
ly  of  short  duration.  All  the  physical  monu¬ 
ments  which  exist,  and  the  progressive  changes 
which  have  happened  in  the  strata  of  the  earth,  as 
well  as  historical  monuments,  and  the  concurrent 
tradition  of  many  nations,  bear  witness  to  this 
truth,  that  the  first  appearance  of  man  upon  the 
face  of  the  globe  cannot  bo  referred  to  a  period 
farther  back  than  five  or  six  thousand  years  from 
the  present  time. 

Had  tlie  limits  assigned  to  the  present  article 
permitted,  I  might  have  introduced  some  remarks 
on  the  2d  verse  of  the  1st  chapter  of  Genesis, 
“  The  earth  was  without  form  and  void,”  etc.,  or 
as  it  has  sometimes  been  translated — “Afterward 
the  earth  became  waste  and  desolate” — which  ex¬ 
pressions  evidently  imply  that,  at  the  period  here 
alluded  to,  the  substance  or  materials  of  the 
globe  did  exist;  for  we  are  told  that  the  earth 
“was,”  or  “had  iccome,”  desolate  or  waste,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  arrangements  which  are  subsequently 
described. 

How  long  it  had  continued  in  this  state,  or  in 
qny  of  its  previous  states — whether  a  year,  a  cen¬ 
tury,  or  thousands  of  years,  we  are  not  informed, 
nor  is  there  any  expression  in  scripture  which  de¬ 
termines  this,  so  that  we  are  left  at  full  liberty  to 
carry  our  views  on  this  point  as  far  back  into  the 
ages  of  past  duration  as  the  facts  connected  with 
the  structure  of  our  globe  may  warrant,  without 
controverting  any  position  contained  in  the  Sacred 
Oracles. — I  might  likewise  have  shown  that  the 
sun  and  stars  must  have  been  brought  into  exis¬ 
tence  li^bre  the  period  called  the  “  fourth  day,” 
at  which  time  they  were  appointed  “to  rule  the 
day,  and  to  be  signs  and  seasons,  and  for  days 
and  years” — and  that  the  Creator,  either  through 
the  medium  of  physical  causes,  or  by  a  direct  in¬ 
terposition  of  his  power,  produced  the  effects  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Sacred  Narrative — such  as  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  ocean  from  the  dry  laud — in  tho 
periods  of  time  there  specified.  But  the  proof 
and  illustration  of  such  positions  would  occupy 
too  much  space  in  the  ])rosent  work.* 

On  the  whole,  the  subject  of  Geology'  forms  an 
interestijig  and  instructive  study'  both  to  the  phi¬ 
losopher  and  to  the  Christian.  When  we  take  a 
survey  of  the  august  objects  which  diversify  the 
surface  of  our  globe;  when  we  enter  the  wild  and 
romantic  scene  of  a  mountainous  country',  or  de¬ 
scend  into  the  subterraneous  regions  of  the  globe, 
we  are  everywhere  struck  with  the  vestiges  of 
operations  carried  on  by  the  powers  of  Nature, 
upon  a  scale  of  prodigious  magnitude,  and  with 
the  exertion  of  forces,  the  stupendous  nature  of 
which  astonishes  and  overpowers  the  mind?  We 
seem  as  if  standing  on  the  ruins,  and  contempla¬ 
ting  the  vestiges  of  a  former  world.  We  behold 


*  For  a  further  illustration  of  some  of  these  topics,  the 
author  respectfully  refers  the  reader  to  a  Lecture,  lately  pub¬ 
lished,  entitled  “  Discoveries  of  Modern  Geology  not  incon* 
sistent  with  Revelation” — being  the  Cth  of  a  series  of  Lec¬ 
tures  to  Young  Men,  delivered  in  Broughton  Place  Church, 
Edinburgh,  in  March,  1843. 
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“  hills”  which  “  have  melted  like  wax  at  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Lord,”  and  “mountains”  which 
“have  been  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea.” 
VV^e  behold  rocks  of  enormous  size,  which  have 
been  rent  from  tlieir  foundations,  and  rolled  from 
one  continent  to  another — the  most  solid  strata  of 
the  earth  bent  under  the  action  of  some  tremen¬ 
dous  power,  and  dispersed  in  fragments  through¬ 
out  the  surrounding  regions.  We  behold  the 
summits  of  lofty  mountains,  over  which  the 
ocean  had  roiled  its  mighty  billows — confounding 
lands  and  seas  in  one  universal  devastation  — 
transporting  plants  and  forests  from  one  quarter 
of  the  world  to  another,  and  spreading  universal 
destruction  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters 
and  the  earth.  Contemplating  such  scenes  of 
grandeur,  we  perceive  the  force  and  sublimity  of 
those  descriptions  of  the  Deity  contained  in  the 
volume  of  inspiration.  “  The  Lord  reigiieth;  he 
is  clothed  with  majesty;  in  liis  hand  are  the  deep 
places  of  the  earth,  the  strength  of  hills  is  his 
also.  He  removeth  the  mountains  and  they  know 
not;  he  overturneth  them  in  his  auger;  he  shaketh 
the  earth  out  of  her  place,  and  the  pillars  thereof 
tremble.  At  his  presence  the  earth  shook  and 
trembled;  the  foundations  also  of  the  hills  moved 
and  were  shaken.  He  covereth  the  earth  with 
the  deep  as  with  a  garment,  the  waters  stood 
above  the  mountains.  At  his  rebuke  they  fled; 
at  tlie  voice  of  his  thunders  they  hastened  away.” 

But,  amidst  all  tlie  revolutions  and  catastrophes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  our 
globe,  there  is  the  clearest  evidence  of  an  All¬ 
wise  and  superinteaiding  Providence  directing 
every  event.  Amidst  the  convulsions  which  have 
rent  its  strata — that  have  “  carried  hills  into  the 
midst  of  the  seas” — and  raised  mountains  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean — these  are  striking  indi¬ 
cations  of  Divine  Benevolence  in  preparing  our 
world  for  the  comfort  and  accommodations 
'ts  inhabitants  now  enjoy.  The  facts  disclosed  by 
geological  investigation  tend  to  enlarge  our  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  attributes  of  the  Divinity,  and  of 
the  suhlimit}’-  of  his  plans  and  arrangements  in 
the  universe;  and  to  demonstrate  that  his  crea¬ 
ting  power  has  been  repeatedly  exercised  during 
countless  ages,  in  calling  into  existence  numerous 
orders  of  beings,  and  in  carrying  forward  his 
arrangements  to  a  glorious  consummation 

ASTRONOMY. 

Another  science  which  stands  in  an  intimate 
relation  to  religion,  is  Astrononiyr. 

This  sublime  science  teaches  us  the  magnitudes 
and  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  their  ar¬ 
rangement,  their  various  motions  and  phenomena, 
and  the  laws  by  which  their  movements  are  regu¬ 
lated.  It  presents  to  our  view  objects  the  most 
wonderful  and  sublime;  whether  wo  consider  the 
vast  magnitude  of  tlie  bodies  about  which  it  is 
conversant — their  immense  number — the  velocity 
of  their  motions — the  astonishing  forces  veogiisile 
to  impel  them  in  their  rapid  career  througli  the 
regions  of  the  sky — the  vast  spaces  which  sur¬ 
round  them,  and  in  which  they  perform  their 
revolutions — the  magnificent  circles  they  describe 
— the  splendor  of  their  appearance — or  the  impor¬ 
tant  ends  they  are  destined  to  serve  in  the  grand 
system  of  the  universe.  Having  adverted  to  this 
subject,  when  illustrating  the  Omnipotence  of  the 
Deity,  I  shall  here  simply  state  a  few  additional 
facts  with  respect  to  the  general  appearance  of 
the  heavens,  the  bodies  which  compose  the  plane¬ 
tary  system,  and  the  discoveries  which  have  been 
made  in  the  region  of  the  stars. 

When  we  lift  our  eyes  toward  the  sky,  we  per¬ 


ceive  an  apparent  hollow  hemisphere,  placed  a» 
an  indefinite  distance,  and  surrounding  the  earth 
on  every  hand.  In  the  day-time,  the  principal 
object  which  appears  in  this  hemisphere  is  the 
sun.  Ill  the  morning,  we  see  him  rise  above  the 
distant  mountains,  or  from  the  extremity  of  the 
ocean:  he  gradually  ascends  the  vault  of  heaven, 
and  then  declines  and  disappears  in  the  opposite 
quarter  of  the  sky.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the 
globe,  where  we  reside,  if,  about  the  21st  of 
March,  we  place  ourselves  on  an  open  plain,  with 
our  face  toward  the  south,  the  sun  will  appear  to 
rise  on  our  left,  or  due  east,  about  six  in  the 
morning,  and  about  the  same  hour  in  the  evening 
he  will  set  due  west.  In  the  month  of  June,  he 
rises  to  our  left,  but  somewhat  behind  us,  in  a 
direction  toward  the  north-east,  ascends  to  a 
greater  hight  at  noon  than  in  the  month  of 
March,  and,  after  describing  a  large  arc  of  the 
heavens,  sets  on  our  right  and  still  behind  us,  in 
the  north-western  quarter  of  the  skyu  In  the 
month  of  December,  if  we  stand  in  the  same  po¬ 
sition,  we  may  observe,  without  turning  our¬ 
selves,  both  his  rising  and  setting.  He  rises  in 
the  south-east,  ascends  to  a  small  elevation  at 
noon,  and  sets  in  the  south-west,  after  having  de¬ 
scribed  a  very  small  arc  of  the  heavens.  Every 
day  he  appears  to  move  a  little  toward  the  east, 
or  contrary  to  his  apparent  diurnal  motion;  for 
the  stars  which  are  seen  to  the  eastward  of  him, 
appear  every  succeeding  day  to  make  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  place  in  which  he  is  seen.  All 
the  variety  of  these  successive  changes  is  ac¬ 
complished  within  the  period  of  365  days  6  hours, 
in  which  time  he  appears  to  have  made  a  com¬ 
plete  revolution  around  the  heavens  from  west  to 
east. 

The  moon  is  the  next  object  in  the  heavens 
which  naturally  attracts  our  attention;  and  she  is 
found  to  go  through  similar  variations  in  tire 
course  of  a  month.  When  she  first  becomes  visi¬ 
ble  at  new  moon,  she  appears  in  the  western  part 
of  the  heavens,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  not  far 
from  the  setting  sun.  Every'  night  she  increases 
in  size,  and  removes  to  a  greater  distance  from  the 
sun,  until  at  last  she  appears  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  horizon,  just  as  the  sun  disappears  in  the 
western;  at  which  time  she  presents  a  round  full- 
enlightened  face.  After  this  she  gradually'  moves 
farther  and  farther  eastward,  and  her  enlightened 
part  gradually  decreases,  until  at  last  she  seems  to 
approach  the  sun  as  nearly  in  the  east  as  she  did 
in  the  west,  and  rises  only  a  little  before  him  in 
the  morning,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  All 
these  different  changes'  may  be  traced,  by  attend¬ 
ing  to  her  apparent  positions,  from  time  to  time, 
witli  respect  to  the  fixed  stars. 

A  dark  shadow  is  occasionally  seen  to  move 
across  the  face  of  the  moon,  which  obscures  her 
light,  and  gives  her  the  appearance  of  tarnished 
copper.  Sometimes  this  shadow  covers  only  a 
small  portion  of  her  surface;  at  other  times  it 
covers  the  whole  of  her  disc  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  its  margin  always  appears  of  the  figure  of  a 
segment  of  a  circle.  This  phenomenon,  which 
happens,  at  an  average,  about  twice  every  year, 
is  termed  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  ■  It  is  produced 
by  the  shadow  of  the  earth  falling  upon  the 
moon,  when  the  sun,  the  earth,  and  the  moon  are 
nearly  in  a  straight  line;  and  can  happen  only  at 
the  time  of  full  moon.  Sometimes  the  moon  ap¬ 
pears  to  pass  across  the  body  of  the  sun;  when 
her  dark  side  is  turned  toward  the  earth,  covering 
his  disc  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  intercept¬ 
ing  his  rays  from  a  certain  portion  of  the  earth. 
This  is  called  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  anci  can  hap- 
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pen  only  at  the  time  of  new  moon.  In  a  total 
eclijise  of  the  sun,  which  seldom  happens,  the 
darkness  is  so  striking,  that  some  of  the  planets 
and  soinetinies  the  larger  stars  are  seen,  and  the 
-uferior  animals  appear  struck  with  terror. 

Again,  if  on  a  winter’s  evening,  about  six 
o’clock,  we  direct  our  view  to  the  eastern  quarter 
of  the  sky,  we  shall  perceive  certain  stars  just 
risen  above  the  horizon;  if  we  view  the  same  stars 
about  midnight,  we  shall  find  them  at  a  conside¬ 
rable  elevation  in  the  south,  having  apparently 
moved  over  a  space  equal  to  one-half  of  the  whole 
hemisphere.  On  the  next  morning,  about  six 
o’clock,  the  same  stars  will  be  seen  setting  in  the 
western  part  of  the  sky.  If  we  turn  our  e}'es 
tow'ard  the  north,  we  shall  perceive  a  similar  mo¬ 
tion  in  these  twhnkling  orbs;  but  with  this  diffe¬ 
rence,  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  them 
neither  rise  nor  set,  but  seem  to  move  round  an 
immovable  point,  called  the  north  pole.  Near 
this  point  is  placed  the  pole  star,  which  seems  to 
have  little  or  no  apparent  motion,  and  which,  in 


our  latitude,  appears  elevated  a  little  more  than 
half  way  between  the  northern  part  of  onr  hori¬ 
zon  and  the  zenith,  or  point  above  our  heads. 

The  following  cut,  tvhich  represents  the  princi¬ 
pal  stars  in  the  constellations  Ursa  Major  and 
Ursa  Minor,  will  enable  the  reader  to  recognize 
the  Pole  star,  by  attending  to  the  following  direc¬ 
tions.  The  seven  stars  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
figure  represent  Ursa  Major,  or  the  Great  Bear, 
sometimes  known  by  the  names  of  the  Plow  and 
Charles's  Wain.  The  stars  on  the  upper  part  re¬ 
present  Ursa  Minor,  or  the  Little  Bear,  the  largest 
star  of  which,  on  the  right  hand  side,  is  the  Pole 
star.  About  the  beginning  of  November,  at  6  or 
7  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  Great  Bear  will  ap¬ 
pear  near  the  north,  .at  a  low  elevation  above  the 
liorizou,  and  nearly  in  the  position  here  repre¬ 
sented.  The  two  stars  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  Great  Bear  are  called  the  Pointers,  and  aro 
distant  from  each  other  about  5  degrees.  If  a 
line  connecting  these  stars  be  considered  as  pro¬ 
longed  upward  to  a  considerable  distance  (about 
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89  degrees),  until  it  meet  the  first  bright  star,  that 
star  is  the  Pole  star,  which  is  here  represented  at 
the  higher  part  of  the  figure.  Were  the  same 
observation  made  about  the  middle  of  April,  at 
10  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  Great  Bear  will  ap¬ 
pear  almost  directly  over  our  heads,  aboce  the  Pole 
star,  and  tlien  we  must  conceive  the  line  connect¬ 
ing  the  two  Pointers  as  drawn  downward  toward 
the  Pole  star.  At  different  times  of  the  night, 
and  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  the  Great 
Bear  will  appear  to  be  in  (lifli'rent  positions  with 
respect  to  the  Pole  star,  sometimes  below,  some¬ 
times  above,  and  at  other  times  to  the  cast  or  the 
west  of  it.  But  in  all  positions,  a  line  orawn 
through  the  Pointers  will  always  direct  the  eye  to 
the  Pole  star. 

A  person  tvho  has  directed  his  attention  to  the 
heavens  for  the  first  time,  after  having  maile  such 
observations,  will  naturally  inquire  —  Whence 
come  those  stars  which  begin  to  appear  in  the 
cast?  Whither  have  those  gone  which  have  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  west?  and.  What  becomes,  du¬ 
ring  the  day,  of  the  stars  which  are  seen  in  the 
night? — It  will  soon  occur  to  a  rational  observer, 
who  is  convinced  of  the  ronndness  of  the  earth, 
that  the  stars  which  rise  above  the  eastern  iiori- 
*on  come  from  another  hemisphere,  which  we  are 
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apt  to  imagine  below  us,  and  when  they  set,  re¬ 
turn  to  that  hemisphere  again;  and  that  the  rea¬ 
son  w'hy  the  stars  are  not  seen  in  the  day-time,  is 
not  because  they  are  absent  from  our  hemisphere, 
or  have  ceased  to  shine,  t)Ut  because  their  light  is 
obscured  by  the  more  vivid  splendor  of  the  snn.* 


*  This  is  pnt  beyond  ail  doubt  Iiy  fbe  invention  of  tbe  tele¬ 
scope;  liy  wbicli  instrument,  adttpted  to  an  equatorial  tnn- 
tion,  we  are  enabled  to  see  many  of  tiie  sttirs  even  at  noon¬ 
day.  'rite  antiior  of  this  work,  in  1H12  and  ic<1.i,made  a 
number  of  oliservations  liv  means  of  an  Knuntorjal  Irlr,. 
scope,  to  determine  tbe  I'oilowin;;  particular.;  V\  hat  stars 
atld  planets  may  lie  conveniently  seen  in  tlie  day-time,  \yheu 
llie  snn  is  above  tlie  hori'/on'? — what  decrees  ot  mairnitvin^ 
power  tire  requisite  for  di-rinanisliin;:  them?  how  near  tlieir 
cotiinnction  with  the  snn  they  may  lie  seen? — and,  w  letlier 
the  diminution  of  tlie  aperture  of  the  telescope,  or  tlie  in- 
erense  of  mnijnifVin"  power,  conduces  niost  to  render  a,  star 
or  planet  visible  in  day-liqhl?  Tlie  results  o(  severe  him- 
dreds  of  observations  on  tliese  jioints,  at’cnmp  tnied  vyitit 
some  original  deductions  ami  remarks,  are  in-erted  in  ?\icli 
Olson’s  i'hilosophical  .ionrmil,  for  Uclolier  vol.  xxxvl, 

pp.  ]0!)-12P.  The  followin;;  are  some  ol  tlie  results  which 
were  deduced  from  the  observations:  That  a  star  ril  the.^t'.sf 
mniTiitiide  niav  lie  distinjjni.'beil?  .Tn\  time  ot  tlie  dfi}, 
with  a  inavnifvinv  power  ofl'O  times,  hnt  that  a  lu»her  inaij. 
nifyinq  pow  er' is' preferahle— That  most  of  tlie  stars  of  the 

second  inaqnitutie  may  be  seen  with  a  pow'er  ot  iOO;  and 
with  a  power  of  (it)  times,  when  the  sun  is  not  much  more 
than  two  hours  above  tbe  lio-szon— That  the  planet  Jupiter, 
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I'Toin  siicn  oo'servations  we  are  led  to  conclude, 
that  the  globe  on  which  we  tread  is  suspended  in 
empty  space — is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
celestial  vault — and  that  the  whole  sphere  of  the 
heavens  has  an  appatetd  motion  round  the  earth 
every  twenty-four  hours.  Whether  this  motion 
be  real,  or  only  apparent,  must  be  determined  by 
other  considerations. 

Such  generai  views  of  the  nocturnal  heavens, 
which  every  common  observer  may  take,  have  a 
tendency  to  expand  the  mind,  and  to  elevate  it  to 
the.  contemplation  of  an  Invisible  Power,  by  which 
such  might)’’  movements  are  conducted.  Whether 
we  consider  the  vast  concave,  with  all  its  radiant 
orbs,  moving  in  majestic  grandeur  around  our 
globe,  or  the  earth  itself  whirling  round  its  inhab¬ 
itants  in  an  opposite  direction — an  idea  of  sub¬ 
limity,  and  of  almighty  energy,  irresistibly  forces 
itself  upon  the  mind,  which  throws  completely 
into  the  shade  the  mightiest  efforts  of  human 
power.  The  most  powerful  mechanical  engines 
that  were  ever  constructed  by  the  agency  of  man 
can  scarcely  afford  us  the  least  assistance  in  form¬ 
ing  a  conception  of  that  incomprehensible  Power, 
which,  with  unceasing  energy,  communicates  mo¬ 
tion  to  revolving  worlds.  And  yet,  such  i.s  the 
apathy  with  which  the  heavens  are  viewed  by  the 
greater  part  of  mankind,  that  there  are  thousands 
who  have  occasionally  gazed  at  the  stars  for  the 
space  of  fifty  years,  who  are  still  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  that  they  perform  an  apparent  diurnal  revo¬ 
lution  round  our  globe. 

Again,  if  we  contemplate  the  heavens  with 
some  attention,  for  a  number  of  successive  nights, 
we  shall  find,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
stars  never  vary  their  positions  with  respect  to 
eacii  other.  If  we  observe  two  stars  at  a  certain 
apparent  distance  from  each  other,  either  north  or 
south,  or  in  any  other  direction,  they  will  appear 
at  the  same  distance,  and  in  the  same  relative  po¬ 
sition  to  each  other,  the  next  evening,  the  next 
month,  and  the  next  year.  Tlie  stars,  for  in¬ 
stance,  which  form  tlie  stcord  and  belt  of  Orion, 
present  to  our  eye  the  same  figure  and  relative  as¬ 
pect,  during  the  whole  period  they  are  visible  in 
winter,  and  from  one  year  to  another;  and  the 
same  is  the  case  with  all  the  fixed  stars  in  the 
firmament.  On  examining  the  sky  a  little  more 
minutely,  however,  we  perceive  certain  bodies 
which  regularly  shift  their  positions.  Sometimes 


when  not  w-ithin  "0  or  40  degrees  of  l.lie  sun,  may  he  seen 
with  a  power  of  1.5  times;  and  that  "Venus  may,  in  most  in- 
stances,  be  seen  with  a  power  of  from  7  to  100  times,  and 
upward — That  Jupiter  can  scarcely  be  dislingnished  in  the 
day-time,  when  within  26  deforces  of  tlie  smi;  hut  that  Ve¬ 
nus  may  be  distinctly  perceived  near  lier  superior  conjunc¬ 
tion,  when  only  1  de;rree  and  27  minutes  from  the  sun’s  mar¬ 
gin;  and  consequently  may  be  visible  at  tlie  time  of  that 
conjunction,  when  her  geocentric  latitude  equals  or  e.xceeds 
1  degree  43  minutes — That  she  may  be  jierceived  like  a  line 
slender  cre,soent,  within  35  hours  after  passing  her  ■inferior 
conjunction,  etc.  One  practical  purpose  to  which  such  ob¬ 
servations  on  A'^enus,  at  the  time  of  her  swgcnor  conjunction, 
may  he  applied,  is  to  determine  the  difterence  (if  any)  be- 
tween  her  polar  and  equatorial  diameters.  For  it  is  only  at 
that  conjunction  that  she  presents  to  the  earth  a  full  enlight¬ 
ened  hemi.'.iihere;  and  in  no  other  position  can  the  measure 
of  both  diameters  be  taken,  except  when  she  makes  ^.transit 
■across  the  sun’s  disc.  As  the  earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Sti- 
tnrn,  are  found  to  be  spheroids,  it  i.s  highly  probable  that  A’e- 
Bus  is  of  a  similar  figure;  hut  t.liis  point  h.as  never  yet  been 
ascertained  by  actual  observation.  See  also  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Journal,  No.  V,  for  July  1820,  p.  19);  and  No. 
IXIII,  I'or  July  1822 — Tiie  Scots’  Magazine,  for  Feb.  1814, 
p.  84 — Monthly  Alagazine,  Feb.  1814,  and  August  1820,  p. 
62 — Brewster’s  Ferguson’s  Astronomy,  2d  edition,  vol.  ii, 
p.  111.— On  March  10,  1842,  tlie  author  saw  Venus  about  12 
o’clock  noon,  when  only  1°21'  distant  from  the  sun’s  eastern 
limb,  witli  a  3)^  feet  achromatic  telescope,  magnifying  95 
times — the  aperture  of  the  object  glass  being  constructed  to 
]  ^  inches. 


they  appear  to  move  toward  the  east,  sometimes 
toward  the  west,  and  at  other  times  seem  to  re¬ 
main  in  a  stationary  position.  These  bodies  have 
obtained  the  name  of  planets,  or  wandering  stars; 
and  in  our  latitude  are  most  frequently  seen, 
either  in  the  eastern  and  western,  or  in  the  south¬ 
ern  parts  of  the  heavens.  Ten  of  these  planetary 
orbs  have  been  discovered:  six  of  which  are,  for 
the  most  part,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  By  a 
careful  examination  of  the  motions  of  these  bo¬ 
dies,  and  their  different  aspects,  astronomers  have 
determined  tliat  they  all  move  round  the  sun  as 
the  center  of  their  motions,  and  form,  along  with 
the  earth  and  several  smaller  globes,  one  grand 
and  harmonious  system.  Tills  assemblage  of 
planetary  bodies,  is  generally  termed  the  Solar 
system,  of  which  I  shall  now  exhibit  a  brief 
outline. 

THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 

Of  this  system,  the  So.v  is  the  center  and  thft 
animating  principle,  and  by  far  the  largest  body 
that  exists  within  its  limits.  The  first  thing  that 
strikes  the  mind  when  contemplating  this  glorious 
orb,  is  its  astonishing  magnitude.  Tliisvast  globe 
is  found  to  be  about  880,000  miles  in  diameter, 
and  consequently  contains  a  mass  of  matter  equal 
to  thirteen  hundred  thousand  globes  of  the  size  of 
the  earth.  Were  its  central  parts  placed  adjacent 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  its  circumference 
would  reach  two  hundred  thousand  miles  beyond 
the  moon’s  orbit,  on  every  side,  filling  a  cubical 
space  of  356,818,739,200,000,000  miles.  If  it 
would  require  18,000  years  to  traverse  every 
square  mile  on  the  earth’s  surface,  at  the  rate  oi 
30  miles  a-day,*  it  would  require  more  than  two 
hundred  millions  of  years  to  pass  over  every  por¬ 
tion  of  the  sun’s  surface,  at  the  same  rate.  Even 
at  the  rate  of  90  miles  a-day,  it  would  require 
more  than  80  years  to  go  round  its  circumference. 
Of  a  body  so  vast  in  its  dimensions,  the  human 
mind,  with  all  its  efforts,  can  form  no  adequate 
conception.  It  appears  an  extensive  universe  in 
itself;  and  although  no  other  body  existed  within 
the  range  of  infinite  space,  this  globe  alone  would 
afford  a  powerful  demonstration  of  the  Omnipo¬ 
tence  of  the  Creator.  Were  the  sun  a  hollo’W 
sphere,  surrounded  by  an  external  shell  and  a  lu¬ 
minous  atmosphere;  were  this  shell  perforated 
witli  several  hundreds  of  openings  into  the  inter¬ 
nal  parts;  were  a  globe  as  large  as  the  earth  placed 
at  its  center,  and  another  globe  as  large  as  the 
moon,  and  at  the  same  distance  from  the  center 
as  the  moon  is  from  us,  to  revolve  round  the  cen¬ 
tral  globe,— it  would  present  to  the  view  a  uni¬ 
verse  as  splendid  and  glorious  as  that  which  now 
appears  to  the  vulgar  eye — a  universe  as  large  and 
extensive  as  the  whole  creation  was  conceived  to 
be  by  our  ancestors,  in  the  infancy  of  astronomy. 
And  who  can  tell,  but  that  the  Almighty  Being, 
wlio  has  not  left  a  drop  of  water  in  a  stagnant  pool 
without  its  inhabitants,  has  arranged  a  number  of 
worlds  within  the  capacious  circuit  of  the  sun,  and 
peopled  them  with  intelligent  beings  in  the  first 
stages  of  their  existence,  to  remain  there  for  a 
certain  period,  until  they  be  prepared  for  being 
transported  to  a  more  expansive  sphere  of  exist¬ 
ence?  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  enjoyments  as 
exquisite,  and  a  range  of  thought  as  ample,  ar 
have  ever  yet  been  experienced  by  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  our  Avorld,  might  be  afforded  t« 
myriads  of  beings  thus  placed  at  the  center  of 
this  magnificent  luminary.  This  supposition  is 


See  p.  18. 
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at  least  as  probable  as  that  of  the  celebrated  Sir 
W.  Herschel,  who  supposed  that  the  exterior  sur¬ 
face  of  the  sun  was  peopled  with  inhabitants.  For 
if  this  were  the  case,  the  range  of  view  of  tliese 
inhabitants  would  be  confined  within  tlie  limits  of 
two  or  tliree  hundred  miles,  and  no  celestial  body, 
but  an  immense  blaze  of  light  would  be  visible 
in  tlieir  hemisphere.  Such  is  the  variety  which 
appears  among  the  works  of  God,  and  such  is  the 
diversity  of  situations  in  which  sensitive  beings 
are  placed,  that  we  dare  not  pronounce  it  impossi¬ 
ble  that  both  these  suppositions  may  be  realized. 

Though  the  sun  seems  to  perform  a  daily  cir¬ 
cuit  around  our  globe,  he  may  be  said,  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  to  be  fixed  and  immovable.  This  motion 
is  not  leal,  but  only  apparent,  and  is  owing  to  the 
globe  on  w'hich  we  are  placed  moving  round  its 
axis  from  west  to  east;  just  as  the  objects  on  the 
bank  of  a  river  seem  to  move  in  a  contrary  direc¬ 
tion,  when  we  are  sailing  along  its  stream  in  a 
steamboat  The  only  motion  which  is  found  to 
exist  in  the  sun  is  a  motion  of  rotation,  like  that  of 
a  globe  or  ball  twirled  round  a  pivot  or  axis,  which 
is  performed  in  the  space  of  twenty-five  days  and 
ten  hours.  This  motion  has  been  ascertained  by 
means  of  a  variety  of  dark  spots  which  are  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  telescope  on  the  sun’s  disc;  which 
first  appear  on  his  eastern  limb,  and  after  a  period 
of  about  thirteen  days,  disappear  on  his  western, 
and  after  a  similar  period  reappear  on  his  eastern 
edge.  These  spots  are  various,  both  in  number, 
in  magnitude,  and  in  shape:  sometimes  forty  or 
fifty,  and  sometimes  only  one  or  two,  are  visible, 
and  at  other  times  the  sun  appears  entirely  with¬ 
out  spots.  Most  of  them  have  a  very  dark  nu¬ 
cleus,  or  central  part,  surrounded  by  an  umbra,  or 
fainter  shade.  Some  of  the  spots  are  as  large  as 
would  cover  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  others  have  been  observed  of  the  size 
of  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth;  and  one  was 
seen,  in  the  year  1779,  which  w’as  computed  to 
be  more  than  jifty  thousand  miles  in  diameter. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  this  globe — it  ap¬ 
pears  highly  probable,  from  the  observations  of 
Sir  W.  Herschel,  that  the  sun  is  a  solid  and  opaque 
body,  surrounded  with  luminous  clouds  which 
float  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  and  that  tlie  dark 
nucleus  of  the  spots  is  the  opaque  body  of  the  sun 
appearing  through  occasional  openings  in  this 
atmosphere.  The  hight  of  the.  atmosphere  he 
computes  to  be  not  les.s  than  1843,  nor  more  than 
2755  miles,  consisting  of  two  regions;  that  near¬ 
est  the  sun  being  opaque,  and  probably  resembling 
the  clouds  of  our  earth:  the  outermost  emitting 
vast  quantities  of  light,  and  forming  the  apparent 
luminous  globe  we  behold. 

The  sun  is  the  grand  source  of  light  and  heat. 
Doth  fo  the  earth  and  to  all  the  other  planetary 
bodies.  The  heat  he  diffuses  animates  every  part 
of  our  sublunary  system,  and  all  that  variety  of 
coloring  which  adorns  the  terrestrial  landscape  is 
produced  by  his  rays.  It  has  been  lately  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  rays  of  light  and  the  rays  of  heat, 
or  caloric,  are  distinct  from  each  other;  for  it  can 
be  demonstrated,  that  some  rays  from  the  sun 
produce  heat,  which  have  no  power  of  communi¬ 
cating  light  or  color.  The  greatest  heat  is  found 
in  the  red  rays,  the  least  in  the  violet  rays;  and  in 
a  space  beyond  the  red  rays,  where  there  is  no 
light,  the  temperature  is  greatest.  The  rays  of 
the  sun  have  also  been  found  to  produce  different 
chemical  effects.  The  white  muriate  of  silver  is 
blackened  in  the  violet  ray  in  the  space  of  fifteen 
seconds,  though  the  red  will  not  produce  the  same 
efTeet  in  less  than  twenty  minutes.  Phosphorus 
ia  kindled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  red  ray,  and  ex¬ 
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tinguished  in  the  vicinity  of  the  violet.  The  solai 
light,  therefore,  consists  of  three  different  orders 
of  rays,  one  producing  color,  a  second  producing 
heat,  and  a  third  chemical  effects.  Euler  has  com¬ 
puted  that  the  light  of  the  sun  is  equal  to  6500 
candles  at  a  foot  distance,  while  the  moon  would 
be  as  one  candle  at  feet;  Venus  at  421  feet; 
and  Jupiter  at  1320  feet. — That  this  immense  lu- 
niinarj'  appears  so  small  to  our  eyes  is  owing  to 
its  vast  distance,  which  is  no  less  than  ninety-five 
millions  of  miles.  Some  faint  idea  of  this  dis¬ 
tance  may  be  obtained,  by  considering  that  a 
steamboat,  moving  at  the  rate  of  200  miles  a-day, 
would  require  thirteen  hundred-  years  before  it 
could  traverse  the  space  which  intervenes  between 
us  and  the  sun. 

“  Hail,  sacred  source  of  inexhansted  light! 

I’rodigious  instance  of  creating  might. 

His  distance  man’s  imagination  foils; 

Numbers  will  scarce  avail  to  count  the  miles. 

As  swift  as  thought  he  darts  his  radiance  round 

To  distant  worlds,  his  system’s  utmost  bound.” 

The  planet  Mercury. — Mercury  is  the  nearest 
planet  to  the  sun  that  has  yet  been  discovered.— 
He  is  about  37  millions  of  miles  distant  from  the 
sun,  and  revolves  around  him  in  88  days.  Hia 
diameter  is  about  3200  miles.  Before  the  disco¬ 
very  of  the  four  new  planets,  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno, 
and  Vesta,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  this  globe  was  considered  as  the  smallest 
primary  planet  in  the  system.  His  surface,  how¬ 
ever,  contains  above  32  millions  of  square  miles, 
which  is  not  much  less  than  all  the  habitable  parts 
of  our  globe.  On  account  of  his  nearness  to  the 
sun  he  is  seldom  seen  by  the  naked  eye;  being 
always  near  that  quarter  of  the  heavens  where 
the  sun  appears;  and  therefore  few  discoveries 
have  been  made  on  his  surface  by  the  telescope. 
M.  Schroeter  concludes,  from  certain  observa¬ 
tions,  that  this  planet  revolves  round  its  axis  in 
twenty-four  hours  and  five  minutes.  The  sun 
will  appear  to  an  inhabitant  of  Mercury  seven 
times  larger  than  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth: 
and  if  the  degree  of  heat  be  in  proportion  to  a 
planet’s  nearness  to  the  sun,  the  heat  in  this  pla¬ 
net  will  be  seven  times  greater  than  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  our  globe;  and  consequently,  were  the 
earth  placed  in  the  same  position,  all  the  water  on 
its  surface  would  boil,  and  soon  be  turned  into 
vapor.  But  the  All-wise  Creator  has  doubtless 
attempered  the  surface  of  that  globe,  and  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  beings  that  may  occupy  it,  to  the 
situation  in  which  they  are  placed.* 

Venus,  the  next  planet  in  order  from  the  sun. 


*  From  a  variety  of  facts  which  have  heen  obseri  ed  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  production  of  Caloric,  it  doss  not  ajipoar  probat 
hie  that  tlie  degree  of  heat  on  the  surfaces  of  the  differen- 
planets  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  re. 
spective  distances  from  the  sun.  It  is  mote  prohahle  that  it 
depends  chiefly  on  the  distrihution  of  the  substance  of  ca¬ 
loric  on  the  surfaces  and  throughout  the  atmos[»heres  of 
these  bodies — in  diflerent  quantities,  according  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  situations  they  occupy  in  the  Folar  system;  and  that 
these  diflerent  quantities  of  caloric  are  put  into  action  by 
the  influence  of  the  solar  rays,  so  as  to  produce  that  degree 
of  sensible  heat  requisite  for  each  respective  planetary  globe. 
On  this  hypothesis — which  is  corroborated  by  a  great  varie. 
ty  of  facts  and  e.vperiments— there  may  he  no  more  sensible 
heat  felt  on  the  surface  of  lire  planet  Mercury  than  on  the 
surface  of  Uranus,  although  one  of  these  bodies  is  nearly  r,0 
limes  nearer  the  sun  than  the  other.  We  have  only  to  sup¬ 
pose  tnat  a  small  quantity  of  c.alorie  exists  in  Merciiry  and 
a  larirer  quantity  in  Uranus,  proportionate  to  the  distance 
from'the  center  of  the  system.  On  this  ground,  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  either  that  the  planets  nearest  the  sun  are 
parched  with  excessive  heat,  or  that  those  that  are  most  dis¬ 
tant  are  exposed  to  all  the  rigors  of  insufferable  cold,  or  that 
the  diflerent  decrees  of  temperature  which  may  be  found  in 
these  bodies  reiider  them  unfit  for  being  the  abodes  of  sm 
sitive  and  intellectual  beings. 
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revolves  around  him  in  224  days,  at  the  distance 
of  68  millions  of  miles:  its  diameter  is  about 
seven  thousand  seven  Imndred  miles,  or  taearly  the 
size  of  the  earth;  and  it  turns  round  its  axis  in 
the  space  of  23  hours  and  20  minutes.  This  pla¬ 
net  is  the  most  brilliant  orb  which  appears  in  our 
nocturnal  heavens,  and  is  usually  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  tho  morning  and  evening  star. — 
When  it  approaclies  nearest  to  the  earth,  it  is 
about  27  millions  of  miles  distant;  and,  at  its 
greatest  distance,  it  is  no  less  than  163  millions 
of  miles  from  the  earth.  Were  the  whole  of  its 
enlightened  surface  turned  toward  the  earth  when 
it  is  nearest,  it  would  exhibit  a  light  and  brilliancy 
twenty-five  times  greater  than  it  generally  does, 
and  appear  like  a  sundl  brilliant  moon;  but  at 
that  time  its  dark  hemispliore  is  turned  toward 
our  globe.  Both  Venus  and  Mercuiy,  wlien 
viewed  by  a  telescope,  appear  to  pass  successively 
through  all  the  shapes  and  appearances  of  the. 
moon;  sometimes  assuming  a  gibbous  pliase,  and 
at  other  times  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  or  tliat  of 
a  crescent;  which  proves  that  they  are  dark  bodies 
in  themselves,  and  derive  tlieir  light  from  the  sun. 
The  most  distinct  and  beautiful  views  of  Venus, 
especially  when  it  appears  as  a  crescent,  are  to  be 
obtained  in  the  day-time,  by  means  of  an  equato¬ 
rial  telescope.  —  From  a  variety  of  observations 
which  the  author  has  made  with  this  instrument, 
it  has  been  found  that  Venus  may  be  seen  every 
elear  day',  without  intei-ruption,  during  a  period 
of  583  days,  with  tho  occasional  e.xception  of  thir¬ 
teen  days  in  one  case  and  only'  three  days  in  an¬ 
other — circumstance.s  which  cannot  be  affirmed 
of  any  other  celestial  body,  the  sun  only'  except¬ 
ed.*  M.  Schroeter  affirms  that  he  has  discovered 
mountains  on  the  surface  of  this  globe,  one  of 
which  is  10,  another  1 1,  and  a  third  22  miles  high. 
It  appears  also  to  ite  encompassed  with  an  atmo¬ 
sphere,  the  densest  part  of  which  is  about  16,000 
fc?et  high.  About  twice  in  the  course  of  a  centu¬ 
ry  this  planet  appears  to  pass,  like  a  dark  spot, 
across  the  sun’s  disc.  This  is  termed  the  transit 
of  Venus.  The  last  tiaui.sit  happened  .Tune  3, 
1769;  the  next  will  happen  on  December  8,  1874, 
which  will  be  invisible  in  Europe.  Another  will 
happen  on  the  6th  December,  1882,  w'liich  will  bo 
partly  visible  in  Great  Britain. 

The  E.irth  is  the  next  planet  in  tho  system. — 
It  moves  round  the  sun  in  365  days  5  hours  and 


*  See  Edin.  Pliil.  Journ.,  No.  V,  July  1320,  and  No.  XIII. 
July  1822. — I  have  found  from  observation  tliat  thi.s  planet 
may  be  seen  in  the  day-time,  when  only  1°  21'  from  the 
sun’s  center;  and  consequently,  when  its  geocentric  latitude 
at  the  time  of  the  superior  conjunction  e.vceeds  that  quanti¬ 
ty,  it  may  be  distinctly  seen  during  llie  whole  period  of  583 
days,  excepting  about  35  hours  belbre  and  after  its  inferior 
conjunction. — It  is  well  known  to  astronomers  that  there  lias 
been  a  difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  period  of  the 
rol  ation  of  this  planet.  Cassini,  from  oltservations  on  a  bright 
spot  which  advanced  20  degrees  in  24  hours  34  minutes,  de¬ 
termined  the  time  of  its  rotation  to  be  23  liours  and  20  min- 
ntes.  On  the  other  hand,  Bianchini,  from  similar  observa- 
vations,  concluded  that  its  diurnal  period  was  24  days  and  8 
hours.  The  difficulty  of  deciding  between  these  two  opin¬ 
ions  arises  from  the  short  time  in  which  observations  can  be 
made  in  this  planet,  either  before  sunrise  or  after  sunset, 
which  prevents  us  from  tracing  with  accnracy  the  pro'rre.s- 
sive  motion  of  its  spots  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  And 
although  an  observer  should  mark  the  position  of  the  spots, 
at  the  same  hour,  on  two  succeeding  evenings,  and  find  they 
had  moved  forward  about  20  degrees  in  24  hours,  he  would 
still  be  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  they  had  moved  20 
degrees  in  all,  since  the  preceding  observation,  or  had  finish¬ 
ed  a  revolution,  and  20  degrees  more.— In  Nicholson’s  Plii- 
losophical  Journal,  vol.  x-v-xvi,  I  endeavored  to  show  how 
this  point  may  be  determined  by  observations  made  on  Ve¬ 
nus  in  tile  day-lime,  by  wliich,  in  certain  cases,  the  progres- 
»ive  rnotion  of  its  spots  might  be  traced,  without  interrup- 
Uoii  tor  12  hours  or  more,  which  would  completely  settle  the 
period  of  rotation. 


49  minutes,  at  the  distance  of  95  millions  of  rniics, 
and  round  its  axis  in  23  hours  56  minutes  4  se¬ 
conds.  Tile  former  is  called  its  annual,  and  the 
latter  its  diurnal  motion.  Tliat  the  eartli  is,  in 
reality,  a  moving  body,  is  a  fact  whicli  can  no 
longer  be  called  in  question;  it  is  indeed  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  the  clearest  demonstration.  But  my  limita 
will  not  permit  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  by  wliich  it  is  supported.  I  have  already 
adverted  to  one  consideration,  from  whicli  its  di¬ 
urnal  rotation  may  be  iuferred.*  Eitlier  the 
earth  moves  round  its  axis  every  day,  or  the  whole 
universe  moves  round  it  in  tlie  same  time.  To 
suppose  tlie  latter  case  to  be  the  fact  would  in¬ 
volve  a  reflection  on  the  wisdom  of  its  Almighty 
Author,  and  would  form  tlie  only  exception  that 
we  know  to  that  beautiful  proportion,  harmony, 
and  simplicity,  which  appear  in  all  the  works  of 
Nature.  Were  it  possible  to  construct  a  machine 
as  large  as  the  city  of  London,  and  apply  to  it 
meclianical  powers  sufficient  to  make  it  revolve  on 
an  axis,  so  as  to  carry'  round  a  furnace  for  the 
purpose  of  roasting  a  joint  of  mutton,  suspended 
in  the  center  of  its  motion — while  we  niiglit  ad¬ 
mire  the  ingenuity  and  the  energies  displayed  in 
its  construction  —  ail  mankind  would  unite  in 
condemning  it  as  a  display  of  consummate  folly. 
But  such  an  extravagant  piece  of  machinery 
would  not  bo  half  so  preposterous  as  to  suppose, 
that  the  vast  universe  is  daily  revolving  around 
our  little  globe,  and  that  all  tlie  planetary  molions 
have  an  immediate  respect  to  it.  And  sliall  we 
dare  ascribe  to  Him  who  is  “  the  only  wise  God,” 
contrivances  which  we  would  pronounce  to  be 
tlie  perfection  of  folly'  in  mankind?  It  is  record¬ 
ed  of  tlie  astronomer  Alphonsus,  king  of  Castile, 
wlio  lived  in  the  13lh  century,  tiiat,  after  iiaving 
studied  tlie  Ptolemaic  sy’stem,  which  supposes  the 
earth  at  rest  in  the  center  of  the  universe,  he  iil- 
teroJ  the  following  impious  sentence:  “  If  I  liad 
been  of  God’s  privy  council  wlieii  he  made  the 
world,  I  would  have  advi.sed  liim  belter.”  80 
that  false  conceptions  of  tlie  (System  of  Nature 
lead  to  erroneous  notions  of  that  adorable  Being 
who  is  po.ssessed  of  Infinite  Perfection. — We  find 
that  bodies  mucli  larger  than  the  earth  liave  a 
similar  rotation.  Tlie  planet  Jupiter,  a  globe 
295,000  miles  in  circumference,  moves  roiiud  its 
axis  in  less  tlian  ten  hours;  and  all  tlie  other 
jilanetary  bodies,  on  which  spots  have  been  dis¬ 
covered,  are  found  to  liave  a  diurnal  motion.  Be¬ 
side,  it  is  found  to  be  a  universal  law  of  nature, 
that  smaller  globes  revolve  around  larger;  but 
there  is  no  example  in  the  miiver.se,  of  a  larger 
body  revolving  around  a  smaller.  Tlie  moon  re¬ 
volves  around  the  earth,  hut  she  is  much  smallei 
than  the  earth;  the  moons  wliicli  move,  around 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Herschel,  are  all  less  than 
their  primaries,  and  the  planets  wliich  perform 
tlieir  revolutions  around  the  sun  are  mucli  less 
tlian  that  central  luminary. 

With  regard  to  the  annual  revolution  of  the 
earth, — if  such  a  motion  did  not  e.xist,  tlio  plane- 
tary'  system  would  present  a  scene  of  inextricable 
coiiliisioii.  The  planets  would  sometimes  move 
backward,  sometimes  forward,  and  at  otlier  times 
remain  stationary';  and  would  describe  looped 
curve.s,  so  anomalous  and  confused,  tliat  no  man 
in  liis  senses  could  view  the  All-wise  Creator  a* 
tlie  autlior  of  so  much  confusion.  But  by  con¬ 
sidering  the  earth  as  revolving  in  an  orbit  between 
Venus  and  Mars  (which  all  celestial  observations 
completely  demonstrate),  all  tlie  apparent  irregu¬ 
larities  of  the  planetary  motions  are  completely 


See  p.  22. 
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solved  and  accounted  for;  and  the  Solar  System 
presents  a  scene  of  beauty,  harmony,  and  gran¬ 
deur,  combined  with  a  simplicity  of  design,  wliich 
characterizes  all  the  works  of  Omnipotence. 

The  Moon. — Next  to  the  sun,  the  moon  is  to 
us  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  celestial  orbs. — 
She  is  the  constant  attendant  of  the  earth,  and 
revolve.s  around  it  in  27  days  8  hours;  but  the 
period  from  one  new  or  full  moon  to  another,  is 
about  29  daj's  12  hours.  She  is  the  nearest  of  all 
the  heavenly  bodies;  being  only  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  thousand  miles  distant  from  the 
earth.  She  is  much  smaller  than  the  earth;  being 
only  2180  miles  in  diameter.  Her  surface,  when 
viewed  with  a  telescope,  presents  an  interesting 
and  a  variegated  aspect;  being  diversified  with 
mountains,  valleys,  rocks,  and  plains,  in  every 
variety  of  form  and  position.  Some  of  these 
mountains  form  long  and  elevated  ridges,  resem¬ 
bling  the  chains  of  the  Alps  and  the  Andes;  while 
others,  of  a  conical  form,  rise  to  a  great  hight, 
from  the  middle  of  level  plains,  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  the  Peak  of  Teiieriffe.  But  the  most 
siugular  feature  of  the  moon  is,  those  circular 
ridges  and  cavities  which  diversify  every  portion 
of  her  surface.  A  range  of  mountains  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  form,  rising  three  or  four  miles  above  tlie 
level  of  tlte  adjacent  districts,  surrounds,  like  a 
mighty  rampart,  an  extensive  plain;  and,  in  tlie 
mitldie  of  this  plain  or  cavity,  an  insulated  coni¬ 
cal  hill  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation.  Several 
hundreds  of  these  circular  plains,  most  of  which 
are  considerably  below  the  level  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  country,  may  be  perceived  with  a  good  tele¬ 
scope,  ou  every  region  of  the  lunar  surface.  They 
are  of  all  dimeusious,  from  two  or  three  miles  to 
forty  miles  in  diameter;  and,  if  they  be  adorned 
with  verdure,  they  luust  present  to  the  view  of  a 
spectator,  placed  among  them,  a  more  variegated, 
romantic,  and  sublime  scenery  than  is  to  be  I'ound 
ou  tlie  surface  of  our  globe.  An  idea  of  some  of 
these  scenes  may  be  acquired,  by  conceiving  a 
plain  of  about  a  hundred  miles  in  circumference, 
encircled  with  a  range  of  mountains,  of  various 
forms,  three  miles  iu  perpendicular  bight,  and 
having  a  mountain  near  tJie  center,  whose  top 
reaches  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  level  of  the 
plain.  From  the  top  of  this  central  mountain, 
the  whole  plain,  with  all  its  variety  of  objects, 
would  be  distinctly  visible;  and  the  view  would 
appear  to  be  bounded  on  all  sides  by  a  loftj'  am¬ 
phitheater  of  mountains,  in  every  diversity  of 
shape,  rearing  their  summits  to  the  sky.  Froiri 
the  summit  of  the  circular  ridge,  the  conical  hill 
in  the  center,  the  opposite  circular  range,  the 
plain  below,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  plains, 
wliicli  encompass  the  exterior  ridge  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  would  form  another  variety  of  view; — and 
a  third  variety  would  te  obtained  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  the  central  mountain,  and  the 
surrounding  scenery  as  viewed  from  the  plains 
below. 

The  lunar  mountains  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a 
furlong  to  five  miles  in  perpendicular  elevation. 
Certain  luminous  spots,  which  have  been  occa¬ 
sionally  seen  on  the  dark  side  of  the  moon,  seem 
to  demonstrate  that  fire  exists  in  this  planet.  Sir 
W.  Herschel,  and  several  other  astronomers,  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  are  volcanoes  in  a  state  of  eruption. 
It  wouJd  be  a  more  pleasing  idea,  and  perhaps  as 
nearly  corresponding  to  fact,  to  suppose,  that 
these  phenomena  are  owing  to  some  occasional 
splendid  illuminations  produced  by  the  luna)-  iu- 
ha'oitaiits,  during  their  long  nights.  Such  a  scene 
as  the  burning  of  Moscow,  the  conflagration  of 
aa  exteosiv'e  forest,  or  the  splendid  illumiaation 
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of  a  large  city  with  gas-light,  might  present  simi¬ 
lar  appearances  to  a  spectator  in  the  moon. — The 
bright  spots  on  the  moon  are  the  mountainous 
regions:  the  dark  spots  are  the  plains,  or  more 
level  parts  of  the  surface.  There  may  probably 
be  rivers  or  small  lakes  on  this  planet;  but  there 
are.  no  seas  or  large  collections  of  water  it  ap¬ 
pears  highly  probable,  from  the  observalions  of 
Schroeter,  that  the  moon  is  encompassed  with  au 
atmosphere:  but  no  clouds,  rain;  or  .snow,  seem  to 
exist  iu  it.  The  illuminating  power  of  the  light 
derived  from  the  moon,  according  to  the  experi¬ 
ments  made  b}^  professor  Leslie,  is  about  the 
one  hundred  and  Jijhj  thousandth  part  of  the  illu¬ 
minating  power  of  the  sun.  According  to  the 
experiments  of  M.  Bouguer,  it  is  only  as  1  to 
300,000. 

The  moon  always  presents  the  same  face  to  us, 
which  proves,  that  she  revolves  round  her  axis  in 
the  siime  time  that  she  revolves  round  the  earth 
As  this  orb  derives  its  light  from  the  sun,  and  re¬ 
flects  a  portion  of  it  upon  the  earth,  so  the  earth 
performs  the  same  office  to  the  moon.  A  spectator 
on  the  lunar  surface  would  behold  the  earth  like  a 
luminous  orb  suspended  in  the  vault  of  heav'en, 
presenting  a  surface  about  13  times  larger  than  the 
moon  does  to  us,  and  appearing  sometimes  gib¬ 
bous,  sometimes  horned,  and  at  other  times  with 
a  round  full  face.  The  light  which  the  earth 
reflects  upon  the  dark  side  of  the  rnooii  may  be 
distinctly  perceived  by  a  common  telescope,  from 
two  to  six  or  eight  days  after  the  change. — The 
lunar  surface  contains  about  15  millions  of  square 
miles,  and  is,  therefore,  capable  of  containing  a 
population  equal  to  that  of  our  globe,  allowing 
only  about  53  inhabitants  to  every  square  mile. 
That  this  planet  is  inhabited  by  sensitive  and  in¬ 
telligent  beings,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude, 
from  a  cousiilerafion  of  the  sublime  scenery  with 
which  its  surface  is  adorned,  and  of  the  general 
beneficence  of  the  Creator,  who  appears  to  have 
left  no  large  portion  of  his  material  creation  with¬ 
out  animated  existences;  and  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  direct  proofs  of  the  moon’s  being  inhabited 
may  hereafter  be  obtained,  when  all  the  varieties 
on  her  surface  shall  have  been  more  minutely  ex¬ 
plored.* 

The  planet  Mars. — Next  to  the  earth  and  moon, 
the  planet  Mars  performs  his  revolution  round  the 
sun,  in  one  5'ear  and  ten  months,  at  the  disfance 
of  145  millions  of  miles.  His  diameter  is  about 
4200  miles,  and  he  is  distinguished  from  all  the 
other  planets  by  his  ruddy  appearance,  which  is 
owing  to  a  dense  almnspfiere  with  which  he  is  en¬ 
vironed.  With  a  good  telescope,  his  surface  ap¬ 
pears  diversified  willi  a  variety  of  spots;  by  the 
motion  of  which  it  is  found,  that  he  tinais  round 
his  axis  in  24  hours  and  40  minutes.  The  iiieli- 
natiou  of  his  axis  to  the  plane  of  his  orbit  being 
about  28°  42',  the  days  and  nights,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  seasons  iu  this  planet,  will  bear  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  those  we  experience  in  our  ter¬ 
restrial  sphere.  +  At  his  nearest  approach  to  the 
earth,  his  distance  from  us  is  about  50  millions  of 
miles;  and,  at  his  greatest  distance,  he  is  about 
240  millions  of  miles;  so  lliat  in  the  former  case 
he  appears  nearly  25  times  larger  than  in  the  lat¬ 
ter.  To  a  spectator  in  this  planet,  our  earth  will 
appear  alternately,  as  a  morning  and  evening 


*  8ee  Apjiendix,  Note  IV. 

t  The  inclination  of  the  earth’s  axis  to  the  ecliptic,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  the  plane  of  its  annual  orbit  is  23°  28', 
wliich  IS  the  cause  of  the  diversity  of  seasons,  and  of  the 
different  length  of  days  and  nights.  Were  the  a.xis  of  the 
earth  perpendicular  to  its  orbit,  as  is  the  case  with  the  plane* 
Jupiter,  there  would  be  no  diversity  of  seasons. 
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star,  and  will  exhibit  all  the  phases  of  the  moon, 
just  as  Venus  does  to  us,  but  with  a  less  degree 
of  apparent  magnitude  and  splendor.  A  lumi¬ 
nous  zone  has  been  observed  about  the  poles  of 
Mars,  which  is  subject  to  successive  changes. 
Sir  W.  Herschel  supposes  that  it  is  produced  by 
the  reflection  of  the  sun’s  light  from  his  frozen 
regions,  and  that  the  melting  of  these  masses  of 
polar  ice  is  the  cause  of  the  variation  in  its  mag¬ 
nitude  and  appearance.  This  planet  moves,  in 
its  orbit,  at  the  rate  of  fifty-five  thousand  miles 
an  hour. 

The  New  Planets. — Between  the  orbits  of  Mars 
and  Jupiter,  four  planetary  bodies  have  been 
lately  discovered,  accompanied  with  circumstances 
somewhat  diflerent  from  those  of  the  other  bodies 
which  compose  our  system.  They  are  named 
Ceres,  Fallas,  Juno,  Vesta.  The  planet  Ceres  was 
discovered  at  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  by  M.  Piazzi,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  present  century.  It  is  of  a 
ruddy  color,  and  appears  about  the  size  of  a  star 
of  the  eighth  magnitude,  and  is  consequently  in¬ 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  performs  its  revolu¬ 
tion  in  4  years  and  7  months,  at  the  distance  of 
260  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun,  and  is  reck¬ 
oned  by  some  astronomers  to  be  about  1624  miles 
in  diameter,  or  about  half  the  diameter  of  Mercu¬ 
ry.  It  appears  to  be  surrounded  with  a  large 
dense  atmosphere. — Pallas  was  discovered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  namely,  on  the  28th  March,  1802, 
by  Dr.  Olbers,  of  Bremen.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
about  2000  miles  in  diameter,  or  nearly  the  size 
of  the  moon.  It  revolves  about  the  sun  in  4 
years  and  7  months,  or  nearly  in  toe  same  time 
as  Ceres,  at  the  distance  of  266  millions  of  miles; 
and  is  surrounded  with  a  nebulosity  or  atmos¬ 
phere  above  400  miles  in  hight,  similar  to  that  of 
Ceres. — The  planet  Juno  was  discovered  on  the 
1st  September,  1804,  by  Mr.  Harding,  of  Bremen. 
Its  mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  about  253  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles;  its  revolution  is  completed  in  4 
years  and  130  days,  and  its  diameter  is  com¬ 
puted  to  be  about  1425  mile.«.  It  is  free  from  the 
nebulosity  which  surrounds  Pallas,  and  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  all  the  other  planets  by  the  great 
eccentricity  of  its  orbit;  being  at  its  least  distance 
from  the  sun  only  189  millions  of  miles,  and  at 
its  greatest  distance,  316  millions. —  Vesta  was 
discovered  by  Dr.  Olbers  on  the  29th  March,  1807. 
It  appears  like  a  star  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  magni¬ 
tude,  and  may  sometimes  be  distinguished  by  the 
naked  eye.  Its  light  is  more  intense  and  white 
than  any  of  the  other  three,  and  it  is  not  sur¬ 
rounded  with  any  nebulosity.  It  is  distant  from 
the  sun  about  225  millions  of  miles,  and  completes 
its  revolutions  in  3  years  and  240  days.  Its 
diameter  has  not  yet  been  accurately  ascertained; 
but  from  the  intensity  of  its  light  and  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  is  concluded,  that  it  is  not  Inferior 
in  magnitude  to  either  Pallas  or  Juno. 

These  planetary  globes  present  to  our  view  a 
variety  of  anomalies  and  singularities,  which  ap¬ 
pear  incompatible  with  the  regularity,  proportion, 
and  harmony,  which  were  formerly  supposed  to 
characterize  the  arrangements  of  the  Solar  sys¬ 
tem — They  are  bodies  much  smaller  in  size  ttian 
the  other  planets — they  revolve  nearly  at  the  same 
distances  from  the  sun,  and  perform  their  revolu¬ 
tions  in  nearly  the  same  periods — their  orbits  are 
much  more  eccentric,  and  have  a  innch  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  inclination  to  the  ecliptic,  than  those  of  the 
old  planets — and,  what  is  altogether  singular  (ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  comets),  their  orbits  cross  each 
other ;  so  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  two  of 
these  bodies  might  happen  to  interfere,  and  to 
utrike  each  other,  in  the  course  of  their  revolu¬ 


tions.  The  orbit  of  Ceres  crosses  the  orbit  nt 
Pallas.  Vesta  may  sometimes  be  at  a  greater  dis 
tance  from  the  sun  than  either  Ceres,  Pallas,  or 
Juno,  although  its  mean  distance  is  less  than  that 
of  either  of  them,  by  several  millions  of  miles; 
so  that  the  orbit  of  Vesta  crosses  the  orbits  of  all 
the  other  three.  From  these  and  other  circum¬ 
stances,  it  has,  with  a  high  degree  of  probability 
been  concluded — that  these  four  planets  are  the 
fragments  of  a  large  celestial  body  which  once  re¬ 
volved  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  w'hicli  had 
been  burst  asunder  by  some  immense  irruptive 
force.  This  idea  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Dr 
Olbers,  after  he  had  discovered  the  planet  Pallas, 
and  he  imagined  that  other  fragments  might  pos¬ 
sibly  exist.  He  concluded,  that,  if  they  all  diverged 
from  the  same  point,  “they  ought  to  have  two 
common  points  of  reunion,  or  two  nodes  in  oppo¬ 
site  regions  of  the  heavens,  through  which  all  the 
planetary  fragments  must  sooner  or  later  pass.” 
One  of  these  nodes  he  found  to  be  in  the  constel¬ 
lation  Virgo,  and  the  other  in  the  Whale;  and  it 
is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  it  was  in  the 
latter  of  these  regions  that  the  planet  Juno  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Harding.  In  order  to  detect 
the  remaining  fragments  (if  any  existed).  Dr. 
Olbers  examined,  three  limes  every  year,  all  the 
small  stars  in  Virgo  and  the  Whale;  and  it  was 
actually  in  the  constellation  Virgo  that  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  planet  Vesta.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
other  fragments  of  a  similar  description  may  yet 
be  discovered.  Sir  D.  Brewster  attributes  the  fall 
of  meteoric  stones*  to  the  smaller  fragments  of 
these  bodies  happening  to  come  within  the  sphere 
of  the  earth’s  attraction.  His  ingenious  reason¬ 
ing  on  this  subject,  and  in  support  of  Dr  Olbers’ 
hypothesis  above  stated,  may  be  seen  in  .Edin 
Encyc.,  vol.  ii,  p.  641,  and  in  his  “  supplementary 
chapters  to  Ferguson’s  Astronomy.” 

The  facts  to  which  I  have  now  adverted  seem  to 
unfold  a  new  scene  in  the  history  of  the  dispen¬ 
sations  of  the  Almighty,  and  to  warrant  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  the  earth  is  not  the  onlj'  globe  in  the 
universe  which  is  subject  to  physical  clianges  and 
moral  revolutions. 

The  Planet  Jupiter. — This  planet  is  490  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles  distant  from  the  sun,  and  performs 
its  annual  revolution  in  nearly  twelve  of  our 
years,  moving  at  the  rate  of  twenty-nine  thousand 
miles  an  hour.  It  is  the  largest  planet  in  the  So¬ 
lar  system,  being  89,000  miles  in  diameter,  or 
about  fourteen  hundred  times  larger  than  the  earth. 
Its  motion  round  its  axis  is  performed  in  nine 
hours  and  fifty-six  minutes;  and,  therefore,  the 
portions  of  its  surface  about  the  equator,  move  at 
the  rate  of  28,000  miles  an  hour,  which  is  nearly 
twenty-seven  times  swifter  than  the  earth’s  diur¬ 
nal  rotation.  The  figure  of  Jupiter  is  that  of  an 


*  Meteoric  stones,  or  what  are  ;;enerally  termed  aeroiiUs, 
are  stones  which  sometimes  fall  from  the  upper  regions  of 
the  atniospliere  upon  the  earth.  The  substance  of  whirll 
they  are  composed  is,  for  the  most  part,  meiallit;  but  the 
ore  of  wliich  lliey  consist  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  same  coif 
stitucnt  proportions,  in  any  terrestrial  substances.  Tiieii 
fall  is  "eneratly  preceded  by  a  luminous  appearance,  a  his* 
sin^  noise,  and  a  loud  explosion;  and,  when  found  immedi¬ 
ately  after  their  ilescent,  are  always  liot.  Tlieirsize  dillerr 
from  small  fragments  of  inconsiderable  weight,  to  the  most 
ponderous  masses.  Some  of  the  larger  portions  of  these 
stones  have  been  found  to  weigh  from  ilUO  ftrs.  to  sever;lS 
tons;  and  tliey  Itave  often  descended  to  t!ie  earth  wdth  a 
force  sufficient  to  hnry  them  several  feet  imdei  tire  soil. 
Some  have  supposed  that  tliese  bodies  are  piojeeted  from 
volcanoes  in  the  moon;  others,  that  they  proceed  from  vol¬ 
canoes  on  the  earth;  while  others  imagine  tliat  they  are 
generated  in  tlie  regions  of  the  atmosphere;  imt  the  true 
cause  is  probably  not  yet  ascertained.  In  some  instances 
these  stones  have  penetrated  thpough  the  roots  of  honaea, 
and  proved  destructive  to  the  inhabitants. 
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oblale  spheroid,  the  axis,  or  diameter,  passing 
through  the  poles,  being  about  GOOO  miles  shorter 
than  that  passing  through  the  equator.  The 
Earth,  Saturn,  and  Mars,  are  also  spheroids;  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  Mercury,  Venus,  and 
Herschel,  are  of  a  similar  figure,  though  the  fact 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained  by  actual  observation. 
When  viewed  with  a  telescope,  several  spots  have 
been  occasionally  discovered  on  the  surface  of  this 
planet,  by  the  motion  of  which  its  rotation  was 
determined. 

Bat  what  chiefly  distinguishes  the  surface  of 
Jupiter,  is  several  streaky  appearances,  or  dusk}' 
stripes,  which  extend  across  his  disc  in  lines 
parallel  to  his  equator.  These  are  generally 
termed  his  Belts.  Three  of  these  belts,  or  zones, 
nearly  equi-distant  from  each  other,  are  most  fre¬ 
quently  observed ;  but  they  are  not  regular  or 
constant  in  their  appearance.*  fiometimes  only 
one  is  to  be  seen,  sometimes  five,  and  sometimes 
seven  or  eight  have  been  visible;  and  in  the  latter 
case,  two  ot  them  have  been  know  n  to  disappear 
during  the  time  of  observation.  On  the  28th  of 
May,  1780,  Sir  W.  Herschel  perceived  “the 
tdliole  surface  of  Jupiter  covered  with  small  curved 
belts,  or  rather  lines,  that  were  not  continuous 
across  his  di.se.”  Though  these  belts  are  gene¬ 
rally  parallel  to  each  other,  yet  they  are  not  al¬ 
ways  so.  Their  breadth  is  likewise  variable;  one 
belt  having  been  observed  to  grow  narrow,  while 
another  in  its  neighborhood  has  increased  in 
breadth,  as  if  the  one  had  flowed  into  the  other. 
The  time  of  their  continuance  is  also  uncertain; 
sometimes  they  remain  unchanged  for  several 
months,  at  other  times,  new  belts  have  been  form¬ 
ed  in  an  hour  or  two.  What  these  belts,  or  varia¬ 
ble  appearances  are,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
Some  have  regarded  them  as  strata  of  clouds 
floating  in  the  atmosphere  of  Jupiter;  while 


The  foregoing  figure  exhibits  a  view  of  Jupi-  I 
ter’s  belts  and  satellites  as  seen  through  a  good 
telescope;  but  they  do  not  always  appear,  two  on 
each  side,  as  here  represented,  but  in  every  vari¬ 
ety  of  position;  and  sometime.s  all  on  the  same 
side,  in  the  order  of  their  distances;  and  they 
seem  to  move  from  one  side  to  another,  in  nearly 
straight  lines,  on  account  of  our  eye  being  nearly 
Oil  a  level  wdth  the  planes  of  their  orbits. 

Jupiter’s  axis  being  nearly  perpendicular  to  his 
orbit,  he  has  no  sensible  change  of  seasons,  such 
as  W'e  experience  on  the  earth.  Were  we  placed 
on  the  surface  of  this  planet,  with  the  limited 
powers  of  vision  we  now  possess,  our  earth  and 
moon  would  entirely  disappear,  as  if  they  were 


*  A  repreientation  of  these  belts  in  the  positions  in  which 
they  most  freqnenlly  appear,  is  exhibited  in  the  Frontis¬ 
piece,  Fi».  2. _ Fig.  1  represents  the  double  ring  of  Saturn 

as  it  appe'ars  when' viewed  throngli  a  powerful  telescope. — 
Figures  1,2,  it,  4,  etc.,  represent  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Herschel, 
tie  earth,  and  moon,  in  t/ieir  relative  sizes  and  proportions. 
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others  imagine,  that  they  arc  the  marks  of  great 
physical  revolutions  which  arc  perpetuully  chang¬ 
ing  the  surface  of  that  planet.  The  former 
opinion  appears  the  most  probable.  But  what¬ 
ever  be  the  nature  of  these  belts,  the  sudden 
changes  to  which  they  are  occasionally  subject, 
seem  to  indicate  the  rapid  operation  of  some  pow¬ 
erful  physical  agency;  for  some  of  them  are 
more  than  five  thousand  miles  in  breadth;  and 
since  they  have  been  known  to  disappear  in  tiro 
space  of  an  hour  or  two,  or  even  during  the  time 
of  a  casual  observation — agents  more  powerful 
than  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted  mu.st 
have  produced  so  extensive  an  effect. 

Jupiter  is  attended  by  four  satellites,  or  moons, 
which  present  a  very  beautiful  appearance  when 
viewed  through  a  telescope.  The  first  moon,  oi 
that  nearest  the  planet,  is  230,000  miles  distan* 
from  its  center,  and  goes  round  it  in  42j;2  hours; 
and  will  appear  from  its  surface  four  times  larger 
tlian  our  moon  does  to  us.  The  second  moon, 
being  farther  distant,  will  appear  about  the  size  of 
ours;  the  third,  somewhat  less;  and  tlie  fourth 
which  is  a  million  of  miles  distant  from  Jupiter, 
and  takes  sixteen  days  to  go  round  him,  will  ap¬ 
pear  only  about  one-tliird  the  diameter  of  our 
moon.  These  moons  suft’er  frequent  eclipses  from 
passing  through  Jupiter’s  shadow,  in  the  same 
way  as  our  moon  is  eclipsed  by  passing  through 
the  shadow  of  the  earth.  By  the  eclipses  of  these 
moons,  the  motion  of  light  was  ascertained;  and 
they  are  found  to  be  of  essential  use,  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  longitude  of  places  on  the  surface  of 
our  globe.  This  planet,  if  seen  from  its  nearest 
moon,  will  present  a  surface  a  thousand  times  as 
large  as  our  moon  does  to  us,  and  will  appear  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  a  half  moon,  a  gibbous 
phase,  and  a  full  moon,  in  regular  succession, 
every  42  hours. 


blotted  out  from  the  map  of  creation  ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  these  region.s  jnnst  have  much  bet¬ 
ter  eyes  than  ours,  if  they  know  that  there  is  in 
the  universe  such  a  globe  as  the  earth. 

The  Planet  Saturn. — This  planet  is  900  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles  distant  from  the  sun,  being  nearly 
double  the  distance  of  Jupiter.  Its  diameter  is 
79,000  miles,  and  consequently,  it  is  more  than 
nine  hundred  times  the  bulk  of  the  earth.  It  takes 
it  years  to  complete  its  revolution  about  tlia 

sun;  but  its  diurnal  motion  is  completed  in  ten 
hours  and  sixteen  minutes;  so  that  the  year  in 
this  planet  is  nearly  thirty  times  the  length  of 
ours,  while  the  day  is  shorter,  by  more  than  one- 
half.  The  year,  therefore,  contains  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  days,  or 
periods  of  its  diurnal  rotation,  which  is  equal  to 
10,759  of  our  days.  Saturn  is  of  a  spheroidal 
figure,  or  somewhat  of  the  sliape  of  an  orange; 
his  equatorial  being  more  than  si.x  thousand  miles 
longer  than  his  polar  diameter.  His  surface,  lika 
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that  of  Jupiter,  is  uiversifieu  with  belts  and  dark 
spots.  Sir  W.  Herschel,  at  certain  times,  per¬ 
ceived  five  belts  on  bis  surface,  three  of  which 
were  dark,  and  two  bright.  The  dark  belts  had  a 
yellowish  tinge,  and  generally  covered  a  larger 
2one  ot  the  disc  of  Saturn  than  the  belts  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  occupy  upon  his  surface.  On  account  of  the 
great  distance  of  this  planet  from  the  sun,  the 
light  it  receives  from  that  luminary  is  only  the 
ninetieth  part  of  what  we  enjoy;  but,  by  calcula¬ 
tion,  it  is  found  that  this  quantity  is  a  thousand 
times  greater  than  the  light  which  the  full  moon 
affords  to  us.  Beside,  it  is  surrounded  b)^  no 
fewer  than  seven  moons,  which  supply  it  with 
light  in  the  absence  of  the  sun.  Fwe  of  these 
moons  were  discovered  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  by  Huygens  and  Cassini;  and  the  sixth 
and  seventh  were  discovered  by  Sir  W.  Herschel, 
in  1789,  soon  after  his  large  forty  feet  reflecting 
telescope  was  constructed.  These  moons,  and 
also  those  which  accompany  Jupiter,  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  not  much  less  than  the  earth  in  mag¬ 
nitude,  and  are  found,  like,  our  moon,  to  revolve 
round  their  axes  in  the  same  time  in  which  they 
revolve  about  their  respective  primaries. 

Rings  of  Satdrn. — 'I’he  most  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstance  connected  with  this  planet  is,  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  a  double  ring,  which  surrounds  its 
body,  but  nowhere  touches  it,  being  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  miles  distant  from  any  part  of  the  planet, 
and  is  carried  along  with  the  planet  in  its  circuit 
around  the  sun.  This  is  the  most  singular  and 
astonishing  object  in  the  whole  range  of  the  pla¬ 
netary  system;  no  other  planet  being  found  envi¬ 


roned  with  so  wonderful  an  appendage:  and  the 
planets  which  may  belong  to  other  systems,  being 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  our  observations,  no 
idea  can  be  formed  of  the  peculiar  apparatus  with 
which  any  of  them  may  be  furnished.  This 
double  ring  consi.sts  of  two  concentric  rings,  de¬ 
tached  from  each  other;  the  innermost  of  which 
is  nearly  three  times  as  broad  as  the  outermost 
The  out.siJe  diameter  of  the  exterior  ring  is  204,- 
000  miles;  and  consequently,  in  circumference, 
will  measure  six  hundred  and  forty  thousand  miles, 
or  eighty  times  the  diameter  of  our  globe.  Its 
breadth  is  7200  miles,  or  nearly  the  diameter  of 
the  earth.  Were  four  hund,-ed  and  fifty  globes, 
of  the,  size  of  the  earth,  placed  close  to  one  an¬ 
other,  on  a  plane,  this  immense  ring  would  in¬ 
close  the  whole  of  them,  together  with  all  the 
interstices,  or  open  spaces  between  the  different 
globes.  The  outside  diameter  of  the  innermost 
ring  is  184,000  miles,  and  its  breadth  20,000 
miles,  or  about  2}-^  times  broader  than  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  earth.  The  dark  space,  or  interval 
between  tbe  two  rings,  is  2800  miles.  The 
breadth  of  both  the  rings,  including  the  dark 
space  between  them,  is  thirty  thousand  miles, 
which  is  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  innermost 
ring  from  the  body  of  Saturn. 

The  following  figure  represents  a  view  of  Sa¬ 
turn  and  his  rings,  as  they  would  appear  were  our 
ej'e  perpendicular  to  one  of  the  planes  of  those 
rings;  but  our  eye  is  never  so  much  elevated 
above  either  plane  as  to  have  the  visual  ray  stand¬ 
ing  at  right  angles  to  it:  it  is  never  elevated  more 
than  30  degrees  above  the  planes  of  the  rings 

:.  22. 


When  we  view  Saturn  through  a  telescope,  we 
always  see  the  ring  at  an  oblique  angle,  so  that  it 
appears  of  an  oval  form,  the  outward  circular 
ring  being  projected  into  an  ellipsis  more  or  le.ss 
oblong,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  obli¬ 
quity  with  which  it  is  viewed,  as  will  bo  seen  in 
the  Frontispiece. 

These  rings  cast  a  deep  shadow  upon  the 
planet,  which  proves  that  they  are  not  shining 
fluids,  but  composed  of  solid  matter.  They  appear 
to  be  possessed  of  a  higher  reflective  power  than 
the.  surface  of  Saturn:  as  the  light  reflected  by 
them  is  more  brilliant  than  that  of  the  planet. 


’  One  obvious  use  of  this  double  ring  is,  reflec' 
light  upon  the  planet  in  the  absence  of  the  sun 
in  all  probability,  it  also  serves  as  an  ample  habi¬ 
tation  for  myriads  of  sensitive  and  irtolligenl 
beings;  for  the  surfaces  of  the  two  rings  contain 
no  less  than  228  millions  of  square  miles,  or 
about  600  times  more  than  all  the  habitable  parts 
of  our  globe,  and  it  is  not  likely  that,  in  the  wise 
arrangements  of  the  Creator,  such  an  immense 
space  would  be  left  destitute  of  inhabitants:  what 
other  purposes  it  may  be  intended  to  subserve,  in 
the  system  of  Saturn,  is  at  present  to  us  unknown. 
The  sun  illuminates  one  side  of  it  auriug  fifteen 
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years,  or  one  half  of  the  period  of  tlie  planet’s 
revolution;  and,  during  the  next  fifteen  years,  the 
other  side  is  enlightened  in  its  turn.  Twice  in 
the  course  of  thirty  3'ears,  there  is  a  short  period, 
during  which  neither  side  is  enlightened,  and 
when,  of  course,  it  ceases  to  be  visible; — namely, 
at  the  time  when  the  sun  ceases  to  shine  on  one 
side,  and  is  about  to  shine  on  the  other.  It 
revolves  round  its  axis,  and  consequently  around 
Saturn,  in  ten  hours  and  a  half,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  a  thousand  miles  in  a  minute,  or  fifty-eight 
times  swifter  than  the  earth’s  equator.  When 
viewed  from  the  middle  zone  of  the  planet,  in  the 
absence  of  the  sun,  the  rings  will  appear  like  vast 
luminous  arches,  extending  along  the  canopj  of 
heaven,  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  horizon; 
having  an  apparent  breadth  equal  to  a  hundred 
times  the  apparent  diameter  of  our  moon,  and 
will  be  seen  darkened  about  the  middle,  by  the 
shadow  of  Saturn.* 

There  is  no  othej  planet  in  the  Solar  sj'stem, 
whose  firmament  will  present  such  a  variety  of 
splendid  and  magnificent  objects,  as  that  of  Sa¬ 
turn.  The  various  aspects  of  his  seven  moons, 
one  rising  above  the  horizon,  while  another  is 
setting,  and  a  third  approaching  to  the  meridian; 
one  entering  into  an  eclipse,  and  another  emer¬ 
ging  from  it;  one  appearing  as  a  crescent,  and 
another  with  a  gibbous  phase;  and  sometimes  the 
whole  of.  them  shining  in  the  same  hemisphere, 
in  one  bidght  assemblage; — the  majestic  motions 
of  the  rings,— at  one  time  illuminating  the  sky 
with  their  splendor,  and  eclipsing  the  stars;  at 
another,  casting  a  deep  shade  over  certain  regions 
of  the  planet,  and  unvailing  to  view  the  wonders  of 
the  starry  firmament — are  scenes  worthy  of  the  ma¬ 
jesty  of  the  Divine  Being  to  unfold,  and  of  rational 
creatures  to  contemplate.  Such  magnificent  dis¬ 
plays  of  W' isilom  and  Omnipotence,  lead  ns  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  numerous  splendid  objects  connected 
with  this  planet,  were  not  created  merely  to  shed 
their  luster  on  naked  rocks  and  barren  sands;  but 
that  an  immense  population  of  intelligent  beings 
is  placed  in  those  regions,  to  enjoy  the  bounty 
and  to  adore  the  perfections  of  their  great  Creator. 

The  double  ring  of  Saturn,  when  viewed 
through  a  good  telescope,  generally  ai)pears  like 
a  luminous  handle  on  each  side  of  the  planet, 
with  a  dark  interval  between  the  interior  edge  of 
the  ring,  and  the  convex  body  of  Saturn;  which 
Is  owing  to  its  oblique  position  with  respect  to 
our  line  of  vision.  When  its  outer  edge  is  turned 
directly  toward  the  earth,  it  becomes  invisible,  or 
appears  like  a  dark  stripe  across  the  di.se  of  the 
planet  as  it  did  in  1832.  This  phenomenon  hap¬ 
pens  once  every  fifteen  years. 

The  Planet  IIerscuel.— This  planet,  which  is 
also  known  by  the  names  of  the  Georc/ium  Sidus, 
and  Uranus,  was  discovered  by  Sir  W.  Herschel 
on  the  13th  of  March,  1781.  It  is  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  planet  from  the  sun  that  has  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered  ;  being  removed  at  no  less  than  1800 


•  See  the  Frontispiece,  Fi;;  7,  which  represents  a  view  of 
die  appearance  which  the  rings  and  moons  of  tiaturn  will 
axhihit,  in  certain  cases,  about  midnight,  when  beheld  from 
n  point  ‘70  or  30  degrees  north  from  his  equator.  The  shade 
tfn  the  upper  part  of  the  rings  represents  the  shadow  of  the 
body  of  traturu.  Tliis  shadow  will  appear  lo  move  gradu- 
aliv  to  the  west  as  the  morning  approaches. — From  obser- 
TUtioiis  which  were  made  some  time  ago  by  Captain  Kater, 
Professor  tiuetelet,  and  others,  it  h.as  been  surmised  that 
the  outer  ring  of  Saturn  is  divided  into  several  smaller  rings. 
Kater  slates',  that  he  “  saw  the  outer  ring  separated  by 
aumerous  dark  divisions  extremely  close,  one  stronger  than 
the  rest  dividing  the  ring  about  equally.”  Such  surmises, 
however,  require  to  be  confirmed  by  subsequent  observa- 
Uous 
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millions  of  miles  from  that  luminar /,  which  is 
nineteen  times  farther  than  the  earth  is  from  the 
sun — a  distance  so  great,  that  a  ca  .non  bull,  fiy- 
ing  at  the  rate  of  480  miles  an  hour,  would  not 
reach  it  in  400  years.  Its  uiameter  is  about  35, 
000  miles;  and  of  course,  it  is  about  eighty  times 
larger  than  the  earth.  It  appears  like  a  star  of 
the  sixth  magnitude;  but  can  seliiom  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  naked  eye.  It  takes  about  83 
years  and  a  half  to  complete  its  revolution  round 
the  suu;  and,  though  it  is  the  slowest  moving 
body  in  the  system,  it  moves  at  the  rate  of  15.000 
miles  an  hour.  As  tlie  degree  of  sensible  heat  in 
any  planet  does  not  appear  to  depend  altogether 
on  its  nearness  to  the  sun,  the  temperature  of  tliis 
planet  may  be  as  mild  as  that  which  obtains  in 
the  most  genial  climate  of  our  globe.*  The 
diameter  of  tlie  sun,  as  seen  from  Herschel,  is 
little  more  tlian  the  apparent  diameter  of  Venus 
as  seen  by  the  naked  eye;  and  the  light  which  it 
receives  from  that  luminary',  is  360  times  less 
than  what  we  experience;  yet  this  proportion  is 
found  by  calculation  to  be  equal  to  the  etfect 
which  would  be  produced  by  248  of  our  full 
moons;  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  sun,  there  are 
six  moons  which  reflect  light  upon  this  distant 
planet,  all  of  which  were  discovered  likewise  by 
Sir  W.  Herschel.  Small  as  the  proportion  of 
light  is  wliich  this  planet  receives  from  the  sun, 
it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  beings  similar  to  man, 
placed  on  the  surface  of  this  globe,  with  a  slight 
modification  of  their  organs  of  vision,  might  be 
made  to  perceive  objects  with  a  clearness  and 
distinctness  even  superior  to  what  we  can  do. 
We  have  only  to  suppose,  that  the  Creator  has 
formed  their  eyes  with  pupils  capable  of  a  much 
larger  expansion  than  ours;  and  has  indued  their 
retina  with  a  much  greater  degree  of  nervous 
sensibility.  At  all  events,  we  may  rest  assured, 
that  He  who  has  placed  sentient  beings  in  any 
region,  lias,  by  laws  with  which  we  are  partly 
unacquainted,  adapted  the  constitution  of  the  in,- 
habitant  to  the  nature  of  the  habitation. 

“  Strange  and  amazing  must  the  dilference  be 
^I'wixt  tills  dull  planet  and  bright  Mcrcurg! 

Yet  reason  says,  nor  can  we  doubt  at  all. 

Millions  of  beings  dwell  on  either  ball. 

With  constitutions  fitted  for  that  spot 

Where  Providence,  all-wise,  has  fixed  their  lot.” 

The  celestial  globes  which  I  have  now  described, 
are  all  the  planets  which  are  at  present  known  to 
belong  to  tlie  Solar  system.  It  is  probable  that 
other  planetary  bodies  may  yet  be  discovered  be¬ 
tween  the.  orbits  of  Saturn  and  Herschel,  and  even 
far  beyond  the  orbit  of  the  latter;  and  it  is  also 
not  improbable,  that  planets  may  exist  in  the 
immense  interval  of  37  millions  of  miles  between 
Mercury  and  the  Sun.t  These  (if  any  exist)  can 
be  detected  only  by  a  series  of  day  observations, 
made  with  equatorial  telescopes;  as  they  could 
not  bo  supposed  to  be  seen,  after  sunset,  on 
account  of  their  proximity  to  the  sun.  Five 
primaryi  planets,  and  eight  secondaries,  have  been 


*  See  Note,  p.  81. 

tThe  Author,  some  years  a»o,  described  a  method  by 
which  the  planets  (if  any)  within  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  may 
be  discovered  in  the  day-time,  by  means  of  a  simple  con¬ 
trivance  for  intercepting  the  solar  rays,  and  the  frequent 
application,  by  a  number  ofobservers,  ol  jrovverful  telescopes, 
to  a  certain  portion  of  the  sky,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sun. 
The  details  ol'  tliis  plan  have  not  yet  been  published;  liut 
the  reader  will  see  them  alliuled  to,  in  No.  V  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Philosophical  Journal,  for  July,  1820,  p.  191. 

t  A  primary  planet  is  that  which  revolves  round  the  tun 
as  a  center;  as  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  A  secondary 
planet  is  one  which  revolves  round  a  primary  planet  as  its 
center ;  as  the  Moon,  and  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and 
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discovered  within  the  last  60  years;  and,  therefore, 
We  have  no  reason  to  conclude,  thatall  the  bodies  be¬ 
longing  to  our  system  have  yet  been  detected,  until 
every  region  of  the  heavens  be  more  fully  explored. 

Comets. — Beside  the  planetary  globes  to  which 
I  have  now  adverted,  there  is  a  class  of  celestial 
bodies  which  occasionally  appear  in  the  heavens, 
to  which  the  name  of  Comets  has  been  given. 
'I'hey  are  distinguished  from  the  other  celestial 
bodies,  by  their  ruddy  appearance,  and  by  a  long 
train  of  light,  called  the  tail,  which  sometimes 
extends  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  heavens, 
and  which  is  so  transparent  that  the  stars  may  be 
seen  through  it.  The  tail  is  alwa)^s  directed  to 
that  part  of  the  heavens  which  is  opposite  to  the 
sun,  and  increases  in  size  as  it  approaches  him, 
and  is  again  gradually  diminished,  as  the  comet 
flies  off  to  the  more  distant  regions  of  space. 
Their  apparent  magnitude  is  very  different:  some¬ 
times  they  appear  only  of  the  bigness  of  the  fixed 
stars;  at  other  times  they  equal  the  diameter  of 
Venus;  and  sometimes  they  have  appeared  nearly 
as  large  as  the  Moon.  They  traverse  the  heavens 
in  all  directions,  and  cross  the  orbits  of  the  planets. 
When  examined  through  a  telescope,  they  appear 
to  consist  of  a  dark  central  nucleus,  surrounded 
by  a  dense  atmosphere,  or  mass  of  vapors.  They 
have  been  ascertained  to  move  in  long  narrow 
ellipses  or  ovals,  around  the  sun;  some  of  them, 
on  their  nearest  approach  to  him,  having  been 
within  a  million  of  miles  of  his  center:  and  then 
fly  off  to  a  region  several  thousands  of  millions 
of  miles  distant.  When  near  the  sun,  they  move 
with  amazing  velocity.  The  velocity  of  the  comet 
which  appeared  in  1630,  according  to  Sir  Isaac 
Newton’s  calculation,  was  880,000  miles  an  hour. 
They  appear  to  be  bodies  of  no  great  density,  and 
their  size  seldom  exceeds  that  of  the  moon.  The 
length  of  the  tails  of  some  comets  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  at  fifty  millions  of  miles.  According  to  Sir 
W.  Herschel’s  computations,  the  solid  nucleus,  or 
central  part  of  the  comet  which  appeared  in  1811, 
was  only  428  miles  in  diameter;  but  the  real  diam¬ 
eter  of  the  head  or  nebulous  portion  of  the  comet, 
he  computed  to  be  about  127,000  miles.  The  length 
of  its  tail  he  computed  to  be  above  one  hundred 
millions  of  miles,  and  its  breadth  nearly  fifteen 
millions.  It  was  nearest  to  the  earth  on  the  11th 
October,  when  its  distance  was  113  millions  of 
miles.  The  number  of  comets  which  have  occa¬ 
sionally  been  seen  within  the  limits  of  our  system, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  is 
about  500,  of  which  the,  paths  or  orbits  of  more 
than  a  hundred  have  been  calculated. 

As  these  bodies  cross  the  paths  of  the  planets  in 
every  direction,  there  is  a  possibility  that  some  of 
them  might  strike  against  the  earth  in  their 
approach  to  the  sun;  and,  were  this  to  happen, 
the  consequences  would  be  awful  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion.  But  we  may  rest  assured  that  that  Almighty 
Being  who  at  hrst  launched  them  into  existence 
directs  all  their  motions,  however  complicated; 
and  that  the  earth  shall  remain  secure  against  all 
such  concussions  from  celestial  agents,  nntil  the 
purposes  of  his  moral  government  in  this  world 
shall  he  fully  accomplished.  What  regions  these 
bodies  visit,  when  they  pass  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  view;  upon  what  errands  they  are  sent;  when 
they  again  revisit  the  central  parts  of  our  system; 
what  is  the  difference  in  their  physical  constitu¬ 
tion,  from  that  of  the  sun  and  planets;  and  what 
important  ends  they  are  destined  to  accomplish  in 


Biturn.  The  primary  planets  are  distinguished  from  the 
fixed  stars,  by  the  steadiness  of  their  light  ;  not  havin''  a 
Uomkling  appearance,  as  the  stars  exhibit. 


the  economy  of  the  universe;  are  inquiries  which 
naturally  arise  in  the  mind,  but  which  surpass  the 
limited  powers  of  the  human  understanding  at 
present  to  determine.  Of  this,  however,  we  may 
rest  assured,  that  they  were  not  created  in  vain; 
that  they  subserve  purposes  worthy  of  theinfinita 
Creator;  and  that,  wherever  he  has  exerted  hia 
power,  there  also  he  manifests  his  wisdom  and 
beneficence.* 

Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  leading  facts 
connected  with  that  system  to  which  our  earth 
belongs.  Though  the  energies  of  Divine  Power 
had  never  been  exerted  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
system,  it  would  remain  an  eternal  monument  of 
the  Wisdom  and  Omnipotence  of  its  Author 
Independently  of  tlie  Sun,  which  is  a  vast  universe 
in  itself,  and  of  the  numerous  cornets  which  are 
continually  traversing  its  distant  regions,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  mass  of  material  existence,  arranged  in  the 
most  beautiful  order,  two  thousand  five  hundred 
times  larger  than  our  globe.  From  late  observa¬ 
tions,  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  sun,  along  with  all  this  vast  assemblage 
of  bodies,  is  carried  through  the  regions  of  the 
universe  toward  some  distant  point  of  space,  or 
around  some  wide  circumference,  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  sixty  thousand  miles  an  hour;  and  if 
so,  it  is  highly  probable,  if  not  absolutely  certain, 
that  we  shall  never  again  occupy  that  portion  of 
absolute  space  through  which  we  are  this  moment 
passing  during  all  the  succeeding  ages  of  eternity. 

Such  a  glorious  system  must  have  been  brought 
into  existence,  to  subserve  purposes  worthy  of  the 

‘The  periodical  revolutions  of  the  greater  number  of 
comets  are  accomplished  only  in  long  periods  of  time  ;  soma 
of  them  requiring  hundreds  and  even  tliousands  of  years  to 
finish  their  circuits.  But,  of  late  years,  two  comets  have 
been  discovered  whose  periodic  revolutions  are  extremely 
short.— .  These  are,  1st.  Tlie  comet  of  Encke,  whose  periodia 
revolution  is  only  1200  days,  or  3  years  and  three-tenths 
and  becomes  visible  ten  times  in  33  years.  It  was  discov 
ered  at  Marseilles,  by  M.  Pons,  on  the  28th  November. 
1818,  and  soon  after  M.  Encke  of  Berlin  determined  itj 
period  by  incontestable  calculations.  This  comet  has  sines 
regularly  made  its  appearance.  It  was  seen  in  Australia  in 
June,  1822,  and  since  that  tim»  in  Europe,  in  1825,  1828. 
1832,  1335,  and  1838.  This  comet  is  very  small  ;  its  light  is 
feeble  ;  it  has  no  tail,  and  it  is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
except,  in  very  favorable  circumstances. — The  other  comet 
to  which  we  allude  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Biela'i 
and  sometimes  Oambart’s  comet.  This  comet  was  first  pet. 
ceived  at  Johanisberg,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1S26,  by  M. 
Biela,  and  ten  days  after  by  M.  (Jambart,  at  Marseilles,  who 
calculated  its  orbit,  and  determined  the  period  of  its  revoln. 
tion  to  be  2460  days,  or  nearly  6M  years.  The  predicted 
appearance  of  this  comet  in  1832  produced  considerabU 
alarm  on  the  continent,  particularly  in  France  ;  as  soma 
German  journalists  had  predicted  that  it  would  cross  the 
earth’s  orbit  near  the  point  at  which  the  earth  would  be  a» 
that  time,  and  cause  the  destruction  of  out  clobe.  This 
comet  is  a  small  body  without  a  tail,  or  any  appearance 
whatever  of  a  solid  nucleus,  and  is  not  distin''nishable  hv 
the  naked  eye.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 'observations 
which  may  hereafter  be  made  on  these  comets,  whose  return 
IS  so  frequent,  will  lead  to  more  definite  and  accurate  views 
of  the  nature  and  destination  of  these  singular  bodies  The 
only  other  comet  whose  period  is  determined  is  that"  which 
IS  known  by  the  name  of  Haileu’s  comet.  This  comet  was 
observed  by  Dr.  Halley  in  1682,  and,  on  calculating  its  ele¬ 
ments,  he  was  led  to  conolnde  th.at  it  was  identical  with  the 
great  comets  of  1456,  1.531,  and  1607  ;  and  that  its  period  is 
/5or  /6  years.  He  accordingly  ventured  to  predict  that  it 
would  again  re_tnrn  about  the  latter  part  of  1758  or  the 
beginning  of  1759.  It  actually  reappeared  ne.ar  the  end  of 
December,  1758,  and  arrived  at  its  perihelion  on  tlie  ],3th 
[March,  l/.)9  ;  and  it  again  made  its  appearance,  according 
to  predicDon,  in  September  and  October,  183.5,  liavinir  been 
seen  in  the  particular  positions  previously  predioteil,”a  con¬ 
siderable  time  before  it  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Tha 
appearance  of  this  comet,  so  near  the  time  predicted  by 
astronomers,  is  a  clear  proof  of  the  accuracy  wliich  has 
been  introduced  into  astronomical  calculations,  and  the 
^undriess  of  the  principles  on  which  astronomers  proceed, 
lilts  circumstance  likewise  shows  us  that  comeU  in  general 
are  permanent  bodies  belonging  to  that  system  of  which  w« 
form  a  part.  r  u 
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Infinite  Wisdom  and  Benevolence  of  the  Creator. 
To  suppose  that  the  distant  globes  of  which  it  is 
composed,  with  their  magnificent  apparatus  of 
Rings  and  Moons,  were  created  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  aiFordiug  a  few  astronomers,  in  these 
latter  times,  a  peep  of  them  through  their  glasses, 
would  be  inconsistent  with  every  principle  of 
reason;  and  would  be  charging  Him  who  is  the 
Source  of  Wisdom  with  conduct  which  we  would 
pronounce  to  be  folly  in  the  sons  of  men.  Since 
it  appears,  so  far  as  our  observation  extends,  that 
matter  exists  only  for  the  sake  of  sensitive  and 
intelligent  beings,  and  that  the  Creator  made 
nothing  in  vain — it  is  a  conclusion  to  which  we 
are  necessarily  led,  that  the  planetary  globes  are 
inhabited  by  various  orders  of  intellectual  beings, 
who  participate  in  the  bounty  and  celebrate  the 
glory  of  their  Creator. 

When  this  idea  is  taken  into  consideration,  it 
gives  a  striking  emphasis  to  such  sublime  decla¬ 
rations  of  the  Sacred  Volume  as  the.se: — “All 
nations  before  him  are  as  nothing — He  sitteth 
upon  the  circle  of  the  earth,  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof  are  as  grasshoppers — The  nations  are  as 
the  drop  of  a  bucket — All  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world  are  reputed  as  nothing  in  his  sight;  and  he 
doth  according  to  his  will  in  the  armies  of  heaven 
and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth — Thou 
hast  made  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
with  all  their  hosts;  and  thou  preservest  them  all; 
and  the  host  of  heaven  worshipeth  thee — When  I 
consider  thy  heavens,  what  is  man  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him!”  If  the  race  of  Adam  were 
the  principal  intelligences  in  the  universe  of  God, 
Buch  passages  would  be  stripped  of  all  their  sub¬ 
limity,  would  degenerate  into  mere  hyperboles, 
and  be  almost  without  meaning.  If  man  were 
the  only  rational  being  who  inhabited  the  material 
WORI.D,  as  some  arrogantly  imagine,  it  would  be 
no  vionder  at  all  that  God  should  be  “mindful  of 
aim,”  nor  could  “all  the  inhabitants  of  this 
world,”  with  any  propriety,  be  compared  to  “  a 
drop  of  a  bucket,”  and  be  “  reputed  as  nothing  in 
his  sight.” — Such  declarations  would  be  contrary 
to  fact,  if  this  supposition  were  admitted;  for  it 
assumes  that  man  holds  the  principal  station  in 
the  visible  universe.  The  expressions  —  “The 
heavens,  the  heaven  of  heavens,”  and  “the  host 
of  heaven  worshiping  God,”  would  also,  on  this 
supposition,  degenerate  into  something  approach¬ 
ing  to  mere  inanity.  These  expressions,  if  they 
signify  anything  that  is  worthy  of  an  Inspired 
Teacher  to  communicate,  evidently  imply  that 
the  universe  is  vast  and  extensive,  beyond  the 
range  of  human  comprehension — that  it  is  peo¬ 
pled  with  myriads  of  inhabitants — that  these 
inhabitants  are  possessed  of  intellectual  natures, 
capable  of  appreciating  the  perfections  of  their 
Creator — and,  that  they  pay  him  a  tribute  of 
rational  adoration:  “  The  host  of  heaven  worship¬ 
eth  thee.”  So  that  the  language  of  Scripture  is 
not  only  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality 
of  worlds,  but  evidently  supposes  their  existence 
to  all  the  extent  to  which  the  discoveries  of  mod¬ 
ern  science  can  carry  us.  However  vast  the 
universe  now  appears — however  numerous  the 
worlds,  and  systems  of  worlds,  which  may  exist 
within  its  boundless  range  —  the  language  of 
Scripture  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  sub¬ 
lime,  to  express  all  the  emotions  which  naturally 
ar.se  in  the  mind  when  contemplating  its  struc¬ 
ture;  a  characteristic  which  will  apply  to  no 
other  book,  or  pretended  revelation.  And  this 
consideration  shows  not  only  the  harmony  which 
subsists  between  the  discoveries  of  Revelation  and 
the  discoveries  of  Science,  but  also  forms,  by 
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itself,  a  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  i.ho 
records  of  the  Bible  are  authentic  and  divine  * 

Vast  as  the  Solar  System  wo  have  now  been 
contemplating  may  appear,  it  is  but  a  mere  point 
in  the  map  of  creation.  To  a  spectator  placed  in 
one  of  the  stars  of  the  seventh  magnitude,  not 
only  the  glories  of  this  world,  and  the  more 
resplendent  scenes  of  the  planet  Saturn,  but  even 
the  sun  himself  would  entirely  disappear,  as  if 
he  were  blotted  out  of  existence.  ‘  Were  tho 
sun,”  says  Mr.  Addison,  “  which  enlightens  this 
part  of  the  creation,  with  all  the  host  of  the 
planetary  worlds  that  move  about  him,  utterly 
extinguished  and  annihilated,  they  would  not  ba 
missed  by  an  eye  that  could  take  in  the  whole 
compass  of  nature,  more  than  a  grain  of  sand 
upon  the  sea-shore.  The  space  they  possess  is  so 
exceedingly  little  in  comparison  of  the  whole,  that 
it  wou  d  scarcely  make  a  blank  in  creation.” 

The  Fixed  Stars. — When  we  pass  from  the 
planetary  system  to  other  regions  of  creation,  we 
have  to  traverse,  in  imagination,  a  space  so  im¬ 
mense,  that  it  has  hitherto  baffled  all  tho  efforts 
of  science  to  determine  its  extent.  In  these  re¬ 
mote  and  immeasurable  spaces  are  placed  those 
immense  luminous  bodies  usually  denominated 
the  fixed  stars.  The  nearest  ftars  are,  on  good 
grounds,  concluded  to  be  at  least  twenty  billions 
of  miles  distantfrom  our  globe — a  distance  through 
which  light  (the  swiftest  body  in  nature)  could 
not  travel  in  the  space  of  three  years;  and  which 
a  ball,  moving  at  the  rate  of  500  miles  an  hour, 
would  not  traverse  in  four  millions,  five  hundred 
thousand  years,  or  750  times  the  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  Mosaic  creation.  But  how 
far  they  may  be  placed  beyond  this  distance,  no 
astronomer  will  pretend  to  determine.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  consideration  will  prove,  to  those  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  mathematical  principles  of 
astronomy,  that  the  stars  are  placed  at  an 
immeasurable  distance.  When  they  are  viewed 
through  a  telescope  which  magnifies  objects  a 
thousand  times,  they  appear  no  larger  than  to  the 
naked  eye;  which  circumstance  shows,  that 
though  we  were  placed  at  the  thousandth  part  of 
the  distance  from  them  at  which  we  now  are,  they 
would  still  appear  only  as  so  many  shining  points; 
for  we  should  still  be  distant  from  the  nearest  of 
them,  twenty  thousand  millions  of  miles:  or,  in 
other  words,  were  we  transported  several  thou¬ 
sands  of  millions  of  miles  from  the  spot  we  now 
occupy,  though  their  numbers  would  appear 
exceedingly  increased,  they  would  appear  no 
larger  than  they  do  from  our  present  station;  and 
we  behooved  to  be  carried  forward  thousands  of 
millions  of  miles  farther  in  a  long  succession, 
before  their  discs  appeared  to  expand  into  largo 
circles  like  the  moon.  Sir  W.  Herschel  viewed 
the  stars  with  telescopes  magnifying  from  one  to 
two  or  three  thousand  times,  yet  they  still  appeared 
only  as  brilliant  points,  without  any  sensible  discs 
or  increase  of  diameter.  This  circumstance  in¬ 
contestably  proves  the  two  following  things:  1. 
That  the  stars  are  luminous  bodies,  which  shine 
by  their  own  native  light;  otherwise  they  could 
not  be  perceived  at  such  vast  distances.  2.  That 
they  are  bodies  of  an  immense  size,  not  inferior 
to  the  sun;  and  many  of  them,  it  is  probable,  far 
exceed  that  luminary  in  bulk  and  splendor.f 


*  See  Appendix,  Note  VI. 

t  Professor  Bessel  of  Konigsber^  appears  to  have  lately  as. 
eertained  the  annual  parallax  of  the  star  61  C.ugni,  which  he 
has  determined  to  be  somewhat  less  than  onc-third  of  a  sec¬ 
ond,  and  consequently  its  distance  must  be  62,481,500,000,000, 
or  sixty-two  billions,  four  hundred  and  eighty-one  thonsanii 
five  hundred  millions  of  miles — a  distance  which  light,  swift 
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For  the  coiiveniency  of  reference  to  particular 
objects  and  regions  in  the  lieavens,  the  stars  have 
been  arranged  into  different  groups  and  constella¬ 
tions.  The  number  of  constellations  recognized 
b)''  modern  astronomers  is  about  94;  of  which  12 
are  contained  in  the  Zodiac,  or  that  zone  in  the 
heavens  in  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  are 
seen  to  perform  their  real  or  apparent  revolutions; 
35  are  reckoned  North  of  the  zodiac,  and  47  to  the 
South,  called  the  Northern  and  Southern  constel¬ 
lations.  These  constellations  are  generally  de¬ 
picted  on  celestial  globes  and  planispheres,  as  if 
they  were  represented  by  various  animals  and 
hieroglyphic  objects,  which  give  such  exhibitions 
of  tlie  heavens  a  very  grotesque  and  unnatural 
appearance.  We  have  therefore  given,  in  the 
followiiig  cut  (fig.  23),  a  representation  of  the 


constellation  Orion,  with  the  adjacent  stars,  on  a 
more  simple  and  natural  plan,  to  show  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  celestial  constellations  might  be 
depicted  on  globes  and  planispheres,  so  as  to  make 
them  resemble  as  much  as  possible  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  heavens.  This  constellation  makes  a 
splendid  appearance  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
heavens  during  our  winter  mouths.  The  two 
large  stars  near  the  top  toward  the  left,  are  Betel- 
guese  and  Bellatrix;  the  three  equidistant  stars, 
near  the  middle,  are  Orion’s  belt,  called  in  the 
book  of  Job,  the  “  bands  of  Orion.”  The  large 
star,  near  the  bottom,  on  the  right,  is  Rigel,  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude.  A  white  line  is  drawn 
around  this  constellation  to  define  its  boundaries, 
and,  in  this  way  the  form  and  limits  of  all  the 
other  constellations  might  be  distinguished. 


Fig.  23. 
NORTH. 


The  stars,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  their 
apparent  magnitudes,  have  been  distributed  into 
several  (;las.ses  or  orders.  Those  which  appear 
largest  are  called  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  ; 
next  to  those  in  luster,  stars  of  the  second  magni¬ 
tude,  and  so  on  to  stars  of  the  sixth  magnitude, 
which  are  the  smallest  that  can  be  distinguished 
by  the  naked  eye.  Star.s  of  the  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth,  &c.,  magnitudes,  which  cannot  be 
seen  by  the  naked  eye,  are  distinguished  by  the 


as  Its  motion  is,  would  require  10  years  and  11-1  days  to 
across  tins  mijrhty  interval  ;  and  a  cannon  hall,  movino 
miles  e\ery  hour,  would  require  fourteen  millions,  two li 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  years  before  it  could  move  aci 
the  same  interval. —For  a  more  detailed  account  of 

f^fened  to  the  aath 
eolntne  entitled  faulereal  Heavens.” 


name  of  the  telescopic  stars.  Not  more  than  a 
thousand  stars  can  be  distinguished  by  the  naked 
eye  in  the  clearest  winter  night;  but  by  means  of 
the  telescope,  millions  have  been  discovered.* 
.A.nd  as  it  is  probable,  that  by  far  the  greater  part 
lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  best  glasses  which 
have  been,  or  ever  will  be,  constructed  by  man — 
the  real  number  of  the  stars  may  be  presumed  tf. 
be  beyond  all  human  calculation  or  conception, 
and  perhaps  beyond  the  grasp  of  angelic  com¬ 
prehension. 

In  consequence  of  recent  discoveries,  we  have 
now  the  strongest  reason  to  believe,  that  all  the 
stars  in  the  universe  are  arranged  into  cluster.^,  or 
groups,  which  astronomers  distinguish  by  lire 


•  See  page  21. 
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name  of  Nebulae,  or  Starry  Systems,  each  ne¬ 
bula  consisting  of  many  thousands  of  stars.  The 
nearest  nebula  is  that  whitish  space  or  zone  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Milky  Way,  to  which 
our  sun  is  supposed  to  belong.  It  consists  of 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  stars.  When  Sir 
W  Herschel  examined  this  region  with  his  power¬ 
ful  telescopes,  he  found  a  portion  of  it,  only  fif¬ 
teen  degrees  long,  and  tw'o  broad,  which  contain- 
ed  jij'ty  thousand  stars  large  enough  to  be  distinct¬ 
ly  counted;  and  he  suspected  twice  as  many  more, 
wliich,  for  want  of  sufficient  light  in  his  telescope, 
he  saw  only  now  and  then.  More  than  three 
thousand  nebulce  have  already  been  observed;  and, 
if  each  of  them  contain  as  many  stars  as  the 
Milky  Way,  several  hundreds  of  millions  of  stars 
must  exist,  even  within  that  portion  of  the  heav¬ 
ens  which  lies  open  to  our  observation.  Beside 
those  Nebulse  which  are  resolvable  into  stars  by 
telescopes,  there  are  nebulous  bodies  in  the  heav¬ 
ens,  of  vast  extent,  such  as  the  nebula  in  the 
sword  of  Orion,  which  the  most  powerful  tele¬ 
scopes  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  resolve  into 
stars.  These  are  found  in  cifierent  degrees  of 
condensation — from  the  resemblance  of  an  irre¬ 
gular  dusky  cloud  to  the  appearance  of  a  well- 
defined  body  of  faintish  light,  condensed  to  a 
bright  spot  in  the  center.  Tiiey  appear  to  be  a 
species  of  fine  luminous  matter,  distinct  from  stars 
and  planets,  diffused  in  immense  masses  through¬ 
out  the  spaces  of  the  universe.  It  is  an  opinion 
now  generally  entertained  that  these  self-luminous 
portions  of  matter  are  the  chaotic  materials  out 
of  which  new  suns  and  worlds  may  be  formed 
under  the  superintendence  of  Omnipotence — and 
that  each  mass  of  this  substance  is  gradually  con¬ 
centrating  itself  by  the  effect  of  its  own  gravity, 
and  of  the  circular  motions  of  which  it  is  suscep¬ 
tible —  into  denser  masses,  so  a.s  ultimately  to 
effect  the  arrangement  and  establishment  of  side¬ 
real  systems. 

It  appears,  from  numerous  observations,  that 
various  changes  are  occasionally  taking  place  in 
the  regions  of  the  stars.  Several  stars  have  ap¬ 
peared  for  a  while  in  the  heavens,  and  then 
vanished  from  the  sight.  Some  stars  w'hich  were 
known  to  the  ancients,  cannot  now  be  discovered; 
and  stars  are  now  distinctly  visible,  which  were  to 
them  unknown.  A  few  stars  have  gradually  in¬ 
creased  in  brilliancy,  while  others  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  diminishing  in  luster.  Certain  stars,  to 
the  number  of  fifteen  or  upwards,  are  ascertained 
to  have  a  periodical  increase  and  decrease  of  their 
luster,  sometimes  appearing  like  stars  of  the  first 
or  second  magnitude,  sometimes  diminishing  to 
the  size  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  magnitude,  and 
sometimes  altogether  disappearing  to  the  naked 
eye.  The  late  discoveries  respecting  double  and 
triple  stars  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention. 
Some  stars,  which,  to  the  naked  eye,  appear  single, 
when  examined  by  good  telescopes,  are  found  to 
consist  of  two,  three,  or  more  stars.  In  reference 
to  double  stars,  one  of  the  two  is  generally  consi¬ 
derably  smaller  than  the  other,  and  it  is  now  as¬ 
certained  that,  in  many  instances,  the  smaller  star 
has  a  circular  or  elliptical  motion  around  the 
larger.  About  6000  double  stars  have  already 
been  detected;  and  between  40  and  50  of  these 
Dodies  have  been  ascertained  beyond  doubt  to 
form  revolving  systems.  Some  of  these  require 
1600,  others  1200,  and  others  about  452  years  to 
complete  their  revolutions;  while  some  others 
finish  their  circuits  in  the  short  periods  of  55,  4.3, 
and  even  30  years.  So  that  here  we  have  Suns 
revolving  around  suns,  and  systems  of  worlds 
revolving  around  systems  of  worlds,  in  various 
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combinations,  throughout  the  tracts  of  immensity. 
It  also  appears  that  changes  are  taking  place 
among  the  Nebulee — that  several  nebiilEB  are 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  larger  nebulre, 
and  that  many  nebulce  of  this  kind  are  at  present 
detaching  themselves  from  the  nebulce  of  the 
Milky  Way.  Tliesc  changes  seem  to  indicate, 
that  mighty  movements  and  vast  operations  aro 
continually  going  on  in  the  distant  regions  of 
creation,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Sove¬ 
reign  ol  the  Universe,  upon  a  scale  of  magnitude 
and  grandeur  which  overwhelms  the  human  un¬ 
derstanding. 

To  explore  more  extensively  the  region  of  the 
starry  firmament;  to  mark  the  changes  that  aro 
taking  place;  to  ascertain  all  the  changeable  stars; 
to  determine  the  periodical  variations  of  their 
light;  the  revolutions  of  double  and  triple  stars; 
and  the  motions  and  other  phenomena  peculiar 
to  these  great  bodies — will  furnish  employment 
for  future  enlightened  generations;  and  will  per¬ 
haps  form  a  part  of  the  studies  and  investigations 
of  superior  intelligences,  in  a  higher  sphere  of 
existence,  during  an  indefinite  lapse  of  ages. 

If  every  one  of  these  immense  bodies  be  a  Sun, 
equal  or  superior  to  ours,  and  encircled  with  a 
host  of  planetary  worlds,  as  we  have  every  reason 
to  conclude  to  be  the  case,*  how  vast  must  be  the 
extent  of  creation!  how  numerous  the  worlds  and 
beings  which  exist  within  its  boundless  range! 
and  how  great,  beyond  all  human  or  angelic  con¬ 
ception,  must  be  the  Power  and  Intelligence  of 
that  glorious  Being  who  called  this  system  from 
nothing  into  existence,  and  continually  superin¬ 
tends  all  its  movements!  The  mind  is  bewildered 
and  confounded  when  it  attempts  to  dwell  on  this 
subject;  it  feels  the  narrow  liinits  of  its  present 
faculties;  it  longs  for  the  powers  of  a  seraph,  to 
enable  it  to  take  a,  more  expansive  flight  into  those 
regions  which  “eye  hath  not  seen;”  and,  while 
destitute  of  these,  and  chained  down  to  this  ob¬ 
scure  corner  of  creation,  it  can  only  exclaim,  in 
the  language,  of  inspiration,  “  Who  can  bj' search¬ 
ing  find  out  God? — Great  is  our  Lord,  and  of 
great  power:  his  understanding  is  infinite! — Great 
and  marvelous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty! 
— Who  can  utter  the  mighty  acts  of  Jehovah! 
who  can  show  forth  all  his  praise!” 

After  what  has  now  been  stated  in  relation  to 
the  leading  facts  of  Astronomy,  it  would  be  need¬ 
less  to  spend  time  in  endeavoring  to  show  its 
connection  with  Religion.  It  will  at  once  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  all  the  huge  globes  of  luminous  and 
opaque  matter  to  which  we  have  adverted,  are  the 
workmanship  of  Him  “who  is  wonderful  in 
counsel,  and  excellent  in  working; ’’and  forma 
part  of  the  dominions  of  that  august  Sovereign, 
“  whose  kingdom  ruleth  overall.”  And  shall  it 
ever  be  insinuated,  that  this  subject  has  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  great  object  of  our  adoration?  and  that 
it  is  of  no  importance  in  our  views  of  the  Divinity, 
whether  we  conceive  his  dominions  as  circum¬ 
scribed  within  the  limits  of  little  more  than  25,000 
miles,  or  as  embracing  an  extent  which  compre¬ 
hends  innumerable  worlds!  The  objects  around 
us  in  this  sublunary  sphere,  strikingly  evince  the 
superintendency,  the  wisdom,  and  benevolence  of 
the  Creator:  but  this  science  demonstrates,  beyond 
all  other  departments  of  human  knowledge,  the 
GRANDEUR  and  MAGNIFICENCE  of  Ills  operations;  and 
raises  the  mind  to  sublimer  views  of  his  attributes 
than  can  be  acquired  by  the  contemplation  of 
any  other  objects.  A  serious  contemplation  of 
the  sublime  objects  which  Astronomy  has  ex- 
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plorerj,  must  therefore  have  a  tendency  to  inspire 
us  with  profound  veneration  of  the  Eternal  Jeho¬ 
vah — to  liumble  us  in  the  dust  before  his  august 
presence — to  excite  admiration  of  his  condescen¬ 
sion  and  grace  in  the  work  of  redemption — to 
show  us  the  littleness  of  this  world,  and  the  in¬ 
significancy  of  those  riches  and  honors  to  which 
ambitious  men  aspire  with  so  much  labor  and 
anxiety  of  mind — to  demonstrate  the  glory  and 
magnificence  of  God’s  universal  kingdom  —  to 
convince  us  of  the  infinite  sources  of  varied  feli¬ 
city  which  he  has  in  his  power  to  communicate 
to  holy  intelligences — to  enliven  our  hopes  of  the 
splendors  of  that  “  exceeding  great  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory,”  which  will  burst  upon  the 
spirits  of  good  men,  when  they  pass  from  this  re¬ 
gion  of  mortality — and  to  induce  us  to  aspire 
with  more  lively  ardor  after  that  heavenly  world, 
where  the  glories  of  the  Deity,  and  the  magni¬ 
ficence  of  his  works,  will  bo  more  clearly  un¬ 
folded. 

If,  then,  such  be  the  effects  which  the  objects  of 
astronomy  have  a  tendency  to  produce  on  a  de¬ 
vout  and  enlightened  mind — to  call  in  question 
the  propriety  of  exhibiting  such  views  in  religious 
publications,  or  in  the  course  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tions,  would  be  an  approach  to  impiety,  and  an 
attempt  to  cover  with  a  vail  the  most  illustrious 
visible  displays  of  Divine  glory. — It  forms  a  strik¬ 
ing  evidence  of  the  depravity  of  man,  as  well  as 
of  his  want  of  true  taste,  and  of  a  discernment  of 
what  is  excellent,  that  the  grandeur  of  the  noctur¬ 
nal  heavens,  and  the  perfections  of  Deity  they 
proclaim,  are  beheld  with  so  much  apathy  and 
indifference  by  the  bulk  of  mankind.  Though 
“the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,”  in  the 
most  solemn  and  impressive  language,  adapted  to 
the  comprehension  of  every  kindred  and  every 
tribe,  yet  “a  brutish  man  knoweth  not,  neither 
doth  a  fool  understand  this.”  They  can  gaze 
upon  those  resplendent  orbs  with  as  little  emotion 
as  the  0.X  that  feeds  on  the  grass,  or  as  the  horse 
that  drags  their  carcasses  along  in  their  chariots. 
They  have  even  attempted  to  ridicule  the  science 
of  the  heavens,  to  caricature  those  who  have  de¬ 
voted  themselve.s  to  such  studies,  and  to  treat  with 
an  indifference,  mingled  with  contempt,  the  most 
august  productions  of  Omnipotence.  Such  per¬ 
sons  must  be  considered  as  exposing  themselves 
to  that  Divine  denunciation — “  Because  thev  re¬ 
gard  not  the  works  of  Jehovah,  neither  consider 
the  operations  of  his  hands,  he  will  destroy  them, 
and  not  build  them  up.”  If  the  structure  of  the 
heavens,  and  the  immensity  of  worlds  and  beings 
which  they  contain,  were  intended  by  the  Creator 
to  adumbrate,  in  some  measure,  his  invisible  per¬ 
fections,  and  to  produce  a  sublime  and  awi'ul  im¬ 
pression  on  the  minds  of  all  created  intelligences,* 
it  must  imply  a  high  degree  of  disrespect  to  the 
Divinity,  willfully  to  overlook  these  astonishing 
scenes  of  Power  and  Intelligence.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  mere  taste  or  caprice,  whether  or  not 
we  direct  our  thoughts  to  such  subjects,  but  au 
imperative  duty,  to  which  we  are  frequently 
directed  in  the  word  of  God;  the  willful  neglect  of 
wiiiob,  where  there  is  an  opportunity  of  attend¬ 
ing  to  it,  must  subject  us  to  all  that  is  included 
in  the  threatening  now  specified,  if  there  be  any 
meaning  in  language. 

That  the  great  body  of  professed  Christians  are 
absolute  strangers  to  the  sublime  sentiments  which 
a  serious  contemplation  of  the  heavens  inspires, 
must  be  owing,  in  part,  to  the  minds  of  Christian 
parents  and  teachers  not  having  been  directed  to 
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such  subjects,  or  to  the  views  they  entertain  r» 
specting  the  relation  of  such  contemplations  to 
the  objects  of  religion.  In  communicating  reli¬ 
gious  instructions  in  reference  to  the  attributes 
of  God,  the  heavens  are  seldom  referred  to,  except 
in  such  a  vague  and  indefinite  manner  as  can  pro¬ 
duce  no  deep  nor  vivid  impression  on  the  mind; 
and  many  pious  persons  whose  views  have  been 
confined  to  a  narrow  range  of  objects,  have  been 
disposed  to  declaim  against  such  studies,  as  if  they 
had  a  tendency  to  engender  pride  and  self-conceit, 
and  as  if  they  were  even  dangerous  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  religion  and  piety.  How  very  different 
were  the  feelings  and  the  conduct  of  the  sacred 
writers!  They  call  upon  every  one  of  God’s  in¬ 
telligent  offspring  to  “  stand  still  and  consider 
the  wondrous  works  of  the  Most  High;”  and  de¬ 
scribe  the  profound  emotions  of  piety  which  the 
contemplation  of  them  produced  on  their  own 
minds;  “Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high,  and  beholdl 
Who  hath  created  these  things?  The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
showeth  his  handiwmrk.  When  I  consider  thy 
heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and 
the  stars,  which  thou  hast  ordained;  what  is  man, 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?  and  the  son  of 
man,  that  thou  visitest  him?  Thou,  even  thou, 
art  Lord  alone;  thou  hast  made  heaven,  and  the 
heaven  of  heavens,  with  all  their  hosi,  and  thou 
preservest  them  all;  and  the  hosts  of  heaven  wor¬ 
ship  thee.  All  the  gods  of  the  nations  are  idols; 
but  the  Lord  made  the  heave.xs;  honor  and  ma¬ 
jesty  are  before  him.  Jehovah  hath  prepared  his 
THROXE  in  the  heavens;  and  his  kingdom  ruleth 
over  all. — Sing  praises  unto  God,  ye  kingdoms  of 
the  earth,  to  him  that  rideth  on  the  heaven  of 
heavens.  Ascribe  ye  power  to  our  God;  for  his 
strength  is  in  the  heavens.  Praise  him  for  his 
mighty  acts,  praise  him  according  to  his  excellent 
greatness.” — If  we  would  enter  with  spirit  inte 
such  elevated  strains  of  piety,  we  must  not  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  a  passing  and  vacant  stare  at 
the  orbs  of  heaven,  as  if  they  were,  only  so  many 
brilliant  studs  fixed  in  the  canopy  of  the  sky;  bul 
must  “  consider”  them  with  fixed  attention,  in  all 
the  lights  in  which  revelation  and  science  hav« 
exhibited  them  to  our  view,  if  we  wish  to  praisa 
God  for  his  mighty  works,  and  “  according  to  his 
excellent  greatness.”  And,  for  this  purpose,  the 
conclusions  deduced  by  those  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  celestial  investigations,  ought  to 
be  presented  to  the  view  of  the  intelligent  Chris¬ 
tian,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  “  speak  of  the 
glory  of  Jehovah’s  kingdom,  and  to  talk  of  his 
power.” 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Having,  in  the  preceding  sketches,  considerably 
exceeded  the  limits  originally  prescribed  for  this 
department  of  my  subject,  I  am  reluctantly  com¬ 
pelled  to  dispatch  the  remaining  sciences  with  a 
few  brief  notices. 

The  object  of  Natural  Philosophy  is,  to  observe 
and  describe  the  phenomena  of  the  material  uni¬ 
verse,  with  a  view  to  discover  their  causes,  and 
the  laws  by  which  the  Almighty  directs  the  move¬ 
ments  of  all  bodies  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  It 
embraces  an  investigation  of  the  laws  of  gravita¬ 
tion,  by  which  the  planets  are  directed  in  their 
motions;  the  laws  by  which  water,  air,  light,  and 
heat,  are  regulated,  and  the  effects  they  produce 
in  the  various  states  in  which  they  operate;  the 
nature  of  colors,  sounds,  electricity,  galvanism; 
and  magnetism,  and  the  laws  of  their  operation; 
the  causes  which  operate  in  the  production 
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tlmnder,  lightning,  luminous  and  fiery  meteors, 
hail,  rain,  snow,  dew,  and  other  atmospherical 
nhenomena.  In  short,  it  embraces  all  the  objects 
of  Natural  History  formerly  alluded  to,  with  a 
view  lo  ascertain  the  causes  of  their  varied  ap¬ 
pearances,  and  the  principles  that  operate  in  tlie 
changes  to  which  tliey  are  subject;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  laws  by  which  the  diversified  phenome¬ 
na  of  universal  nature  are  produced  and  regu¬ 
lated.  One  subordinate  use  of  the  knowledge 
derived  from  this  science,  is,  to  enable  us  to  con¬ 
struct  all  those  mechanical  engines  which  facili¬ 
tate  human  labor,  and  increase  the  comforts  of 
mankind,  and  all  those  instruments  which  tend  to 
enlarge  our  views  of  the  operations  of  nature.  A 
still  higher  and  nobler  use  to  which  philosophy  is 
subservient,  is  to  demonstrate  the  Wisdom  and 
Intelligence  of  the  Great  First  Cause  of  all 
things,  and  to  enlarge  our  conceptions  of  the 
admirable  contrivance  and  design  which  appear  in 
the.  dilFerent  departments  of  universal  nature.  In 
this  view,  it  may  be  considered  as  forming  a 
branch  of  Natural  Theology,  or,  in  other  w'ords, 
a  branch  of  the  religion  of  angels,  and  of  all 
other  holy  intelligences. 

This  department  of  natural  science  has  gene¬ 
rally  been  divided  into  the  following  branches: — 

I.  Mechanics. — This  branch,  considered  in  its 
most  extensive  range,  includes  an  investigation  of 
the  general  properties  of  matter;  such  as  solidity, 
extension,  divisibility,  motion,  attraction,  and  re¬ 
pulsion — the  law  of  gravitation,  and  of  central 
forces,  as  they  appear  to  operate  in  the  motions 
of  the  celestial  bodies;  and  on  the  surface  of  our 
globe,  in  the  phenomena  of  falling  bodies,  the 
motions  of  projectiles,  the  vibration  of  pendu¬ 
lums,  etc., — the  theory  of  machines,  the  princi¬ 
ples  on  which  their  energy  depends;  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  mechanical  powers — the  lever,  the  wheel 
and  axle,  l]ie  pulley,  the  inclined  plane,  the  wedge, 
and  the  screw, — and  the  effects  resulting  from 
their  various  combinations.  From  the  investiga¬ 
tions  of  philosopliers  on  these  subjects,  we  learn 
tlie  laws  by  which  the  great  bodies  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  are  directed  in  their  motions;  the  laws 
W'hich  bind  together  the  different  portions  of  mat¬ 
ter  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  which  regu¬ 
late  the  motions  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  in¬ 
animate  nature;  and  the  principles  on  which 
cranes,  mills,  wheel-carriages,  thrashing-ma¬ 
chines,  pile-engines,  locomotive  carriages,  and 
other  engines,  are  constructed  ;  by  means  of 
W'hich  man  has  been  enabled  to  accomplish 
operations  fur  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
physical  powers. 

Without  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  motion,  and 
assistance  from  the  combined  eflects  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  powers,  man  would  be  a  very  limited 
being,  his  enjoyments  would  be  few,  and  his  ac¬ 
tive  energies  confined  w'ithin  a  v'ery  narrow 
range.  In  a  savage  state,  ignorant  of  manufac¬ 
tures,  agriculture,  architecture,  navigation,  and 
the  other  arts  which  depend  upon  mechanical 
combinations,  he  is  exposed,  without  shelter,  to 
the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons;  he  is  unable  to 
transport  himself  beyond  seas  and  oceans,  to  visit 
©tiler  climes,  and  other  tribes  of  his  fellow-men; 
he  exists  in  the  desert,  comfortless  and  unimprov¬ 
ed;  the  fertile  soil,  over  which  he  roams,  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  thorns  and  briers,  and  thickets,  for  the 
naunt  of  beasts  of  prey;  his  enjoyments  are  little 
superior  to  those  of  the  lion,  the  hyena,  and  the 
elephant,  while  he  is  much  their  inferior  in  point 
of  agility  and  physical  strength.  But,  when  plw- 
losophy  has  once  demonstrated  the  principles  of 
Mechanics,  and  introduced  the  practice  of  the 
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useful  Arts,  “the  wilderness  and  the  solitary 
place  are  made  glad,  and  the  desert  rejoices  and 
blossoms  as  the  rose.”  Cities  are  founded,  and 
gradually  rise  to  opulence  and  splendor;  palaces 
and  temples  are  reared;  the  damp  cavern,  and  the 
rush-built  hut,  are  exchanged  for  the  warm  and 
comfortable  apartments  of  a  substantial  mansion; 
ships  are  built,  and  navigated  across  the  ocean; 
the  treasures  of  one  country  are  conveyed  to  an¬ 
other;  an  intercourse  is  carried  on  between  the 
most  distant  tribes  of  mankind;  commerce  flour¬ 
ishes,  and  machinery  of  all  kinds  is  erected  for 
facilitating  human  labor,  and  promoting  the 
enjoyments  of  man.  And,  when  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  the  practice  of  “pure  and  undefiled 
religion”  accompany  these  physical  and  me¬ 
chanical  operations,  love  and  affection  diffuse 
their  benign  influence  ;  the  prospect  brightens 
as  years  roll  on,  and  man  advances,  with  plea¬ 
sure  and  improvement,  to  the  scene  of  his  high 
destination. 

II.  Hydrostatics  treats  of  the  pressure  and 
equilibrium  of  fluids.  From  the  experiments 
which  have  been  made  in  thio  oranch  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  the  following  important  principles,  among 
many  others,  have  been  deduced: — 

(1.)  That  the  surface  of  all  waters  which  have  a 
communication  while  they  are  at  rest,  will  he  per¬ 
fectly  level. — This  principle  w'ill  be  more  clearly 
understood  by  an  inspection  of  the  folio-wing 
figures.  If  water  be  poured  into  the  tube  A  (fig. 
24),  it  will  run  through  the  horizontal  tube  E, 
and  rise  in  the  opposite  tube  B,  lo  the  same  hight 
at  which  it  stands  at  A.  it  is  on  this  principle 
that  water  is  now  conveyed  under  ground,  through 
conduit  pipes,  and  made  to  rise  lo  the  level  of  the 
fountain  whence  it  is  drawn.  The  city  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  is 
supplied  with  water  from  a  reservoir  on  the  Pent- 
land  hills,  sev.jral  miles  distant.  1  he  water  is  con- 

Fig.  24. 


veyed  in  leaden  pipes  down  the  declivity  of  the 
hill,  along  the  interjacent  plain,  and  up  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  castle,  whence  it  is  distributed  to  all 
parts  of  the  city.  If  the  point  A  represent  the 
level  of  the  reservoir,  C  D  will  represent  the  plain 
along  which  the  water  is  conveyed,  and  B  the 
elevation  to  which  it  rises  on  the  Castle-hill.  On 
the  same  principle,  and  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
city  of  London  is  supplied  with  water  from 
water-works  at  the  London  bridge.  _  Had  the 
ancients  been  acquainted  with  this  simple,  but 
important  principle,  it  would  have  saved  them  the 
labor  and  expense  of  rearing  those  stupendous 
works  of  art,  the  Aqueducts,  which  consisted  of 
numerous  arches  of  vast  size,  and  sometiinefl 
piled  one  above  another. 

Fig.  25  represents  the  syphon,  the  action  of 
which  depends  upon  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
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sphere.  If  this  instrument 
be  filled  with  water,  or  any 
other  liquid,  and  the  shorter 
leg  G  plunged  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  cask,  or  other  vessel 
containing  the  same  liquid, 
the  water  will  run  out  at  the 
longer  leg  F,  until  the  vessel 
be  emptied,  in  consequence 
of  the  atmospheric  pressure 
upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 
On  this  principle  water  may 
be  conveyed  over  a  rising 
ground  to  any  distance,  pro¬ 
vided  the  perpendicular  bight 
of  the  syphon  above  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  in  the  foun¬ 
tain  does  not  exceed  thirty- 
two  or  thirty-three  feet.  On 
the  same  principle  are  con¬ 
structed  the  fountain  at  com¬ 
mand,  the  cup  of  Tantalus,  and  other  entertaining 
devices.  The  same  principle,  too,  enables  us  to 
account  for  springs  which  are  sometimes  found  on 
the  tops  of  mountains,  and  for  the  phenomena  of 
intermitting  springs,  or  those  which  flow  and  slop 
by  regular  alternations. 

The  following  figure  will  explain  the  nature  of 
intermitting  springs.  Suppose  A  B  a  cavity  or 
receptacle  of  water  formed  in  the  bowels  of  a  hill 
where  the  spring  is  situated,  which  gradually  fills 
with  water  like  other  reservoirs,  and  that  by  the 
interposition  of  some  stratum  of  rock  or  other 
substance,  the  tube  C  D,  which  convej's  the  water 
to  the  spring  or  mouth  where  it  issues — is  bent 
in  the  form  of  a  syphon;  whenever  the  reservoir 
A  B  is  filled  as  high  as  the  bend  of  the  tube,  or 
to  the,  level  of  h  i,  the  water  will  rise  in  the  tube, 
and  begin  to  flow  into  the  spring,  wliich  will  con-  ’ 
tinue  until  the  reservoir  be  exhausted.  While 
this  process  is  going  on,  the  water  in  the  spring 
will  ri.se,  and  as  soon  as  the  reservoir  is  exhausted, 
the  water  will  appear  to  fall  in  the  well  of  the 
spring,  and  will  continue  to  fall  until  the  reservoir  . 


is  again  supplied  to  the  bight  of  the  syphon 
when  the  process  of  filling  will  be  again  renewed 
It  is  obvious  that  unless  the  water  in  the  reservoir 
rises  above  the  bight  of  the  bend  of  the  syphon 
E,  the  well  cannot  be  filled. 

(2.)  Any  quantity  of  fluid,  however  small,  may 
be  made  to  counterpoise  any  quantity,  however  Large 
This  is  what  has  generally  been  termed  the  Hy- 
drostatical  Paradox;  and  from  this  principle  it 
follows,  that  a  given  quantity  of  water  may  exeri 
a  force  several  hundred  times  greater  or  less,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  employed 
This  force  depends  on  the  liighi  of  the  column  of 
water,  independent  of  its  quantity;  for  its  pres¬ 
sure  depends  on  its  perpendicular  liight.  By 
means  of  water  conveyed  through  a  very  smal. 
perpendicular  tube,  of  great  length,  a  very  strong 
iiogshead  has  been  liurst  to  pieces,  and  the  watet 
scattered  about  with  incredible  force.  On  this 
principle,  the  hydrostatic  press,  and  other  engines 
of  immense  power,  have  been  constructed. 

(.3.)  Every  body  which  is  heavier  than  water,  tr 
which  sinks  in  it,  displaces  so  much  of  the  water  a-S 
is  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  body  immersed  in  tiu 
water. — On  this  principle,  the  specific  gravities^ 
or  comparative  weight,  of  all  bodies  are  determin¬ 
ed.  It  appears  to  liave  been  first  ascertained  by 
Archimedes,  and  by  means  of  it,  he  determined 
that  the  golden  crown  of  the  king  of  Syracusa 
had  been  adulterated  by  the  workmen.  From  this 
principle  we  learn,  among  many  other  things,  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  human  body;  and  that 
four  pounds  of  cork  will  preserve  a  person  weigh¬ 
ing  1.35  pounds  from  sinking,  so  that  he  may  re¬ 
main  with  his  head  completely  above  water. 

Hydraulics,  which  has  sometimes  been  treated 
as  a  distinct  department  of  mechanical  philosophy, 
may  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  Hydrostatics. 
It  teaches  us  what  relates  to  the  moimi  of  fluids, 
and  how  to  estimate  their  velocity  and  force  Ob 
the  principles  of  this  science,  all  machines  work¬ 
ed  b}^  water  are  constructed — as  steam-engines, 
water-mills,  common  and  forcing  pumps,  syphons, 
fountains,  and  fire-engines. 


Fig.  2G. 


III.  Pneumatics. —  This  branch  of  philosophy 
treats  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  of  their  effects  on  solid  and  fluid  bo¬ 
dies.  From  this  science  we  learn  that  air  has 
weight,  and  presses  on  all  sides  like  other  fluids; 
that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  top  of 
a  mountain  is  less  than  on  the  plain  beneath;  that 
it  presses  upon  our  bodies  with  the  weight  of  seve¬ 
ral  thousand  pounds  more  at  one  time  than  at  an¬ 
other;  that  air  can  be  compressed  into  forty  thou¬ 
sand  times  less  space  than  it  naturally  occupies; 
that  it  is  of  an  elastic  or  expansive  nature,  and 
that  the  force  of  its  spring  is  equal  to  its  weight; 
that  its  elasticity  is  increased  by  heat;  that  it  is 
necessary  to  the  production  of  sound,  the  support 


of  flame  and  animal  life,  and  the  germination  and 
growth  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 

These  positions  are  proved  and  illustrated  by 
such  experiments  as  the  following: — The  general 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  proved  by  such  ex¬ 
periments  as  those  detailed  in  Note  II  of  the  Ap¬ 
pendix.  The  following  experiment  proves  that 
air  is  compressible.  If  a  glass  tube,  open  at  one 
end,  and  close  at  the  other,  be  plunged,  with  the 
open  end  downward,  into  a  tumbler  of  water,  the 
water  will  rise  a  little  way  in  the  tube;  which 
shows,  that  the  air  which  filled  the  tube  is  com¬ 
pressed  by  the  water  into  a  smaller  space.  Th.e 
elasticity  of  air  is  proved  by  tying  up  a  blad¬ 
der,  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  air  within  U 
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Btid  putting  it  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pnnip,  I 
when  it  wiil  be  seen  gradually  to  inflate,  until  it 
becomes  of  its  full  size.  A  similar  effect  would 
take  place,  by  carrying  the  bladder  to  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere.  On  the  compression 
and  elasticity  of  the  air,  depends  the  construction 
of  that  dangerous  and  destructive  instrument,  the. 
Air-gun.  That  it  is  capable  of  being  rarefied  by 
heat,  is  proved  by  holding  to  the  tire  a  half-blown 
bladder,  slightly  tied  at  the  neck,  when  it  will  di¬ 
late  to  nearl)’  its  full  size;  and  if  either  a  full 
blown  bladder,  or  a  thin  glass  bubble  tilled  with 
air,  is  held  to  a  strong  fire,  it  wiil  burst.  The 
elasticity  of  the  air  is  such,  that  Mr.  Boyle,  by 
means  of  an  air-pump,  caused  it  to  dilate  until  it 
occupied  fourteen  thousand  times  the  space  that  it 
usiiailj'  does.  That  the  air  is  necessary  to  sound, 
flame,  animal  and  vegetable  life,  is  proved  by  the 
following  experiments: — When  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump  is  exhausted  of  its  air,  a  cat,  a  mouse, 
or  a  bird,  placed  in  it,  expires  in  a  few  moments, 
in  the  greatest  agonies.  A  bell  rung  in  the  same 
Situation  produces  no  sound;  and  a  lighted  caudle 
is  instantly  extiiigiiislied.  Similar  experiments 
prov’e  that  air  is  uecessarj-  for  the  fliglit  of  birds, 
tile  ascent  of  smoko  and  vapors,  the  explosion  of 
gunpowder,  and  the  growth  of  plants;  and  that 
ail  bodies  descend  equail)-  swift  in  a  place  void  of 
air;  a  guinea  and  a  feather  being  found  to  fall  to 
the  bottom  of  an  c.xiiausted  receiver  at  the  same 
instant. 

On  the  principles  which  this  science  has  estab¬ 
lished  have  been  constructed  the  air-pump,  the 
barometer,  the  thermometer,  tlie  diving-bell,  the 
hygrometer,  the  condenser,  and  various  other  in- 
Ftrumeiits,  which  liave  contributed  to  the  comfort 
of  liumaii  life,  and  to  tlie  enlargement  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  coiistitiition  of  nature. 

1'/.  Acoustics. — This  science  treats  of  the  na¬ 
ture,  the  phenomena,  and  the  laws  of  sound,  and 
tiie  tlieory  of  musical  concord  and  harmoiiv'. — 
i  I'om  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  on 
this  subject,  we  learn,  that  air  is  essential  to  the 
production  of  sound;  tliut  it  arises  from  vibra¬ 
tions  ill  the  air,  communicated  to  it  by  vibrations 
of  the  sopndiiig  body;  that  these  vibrations,  or 
aerial  pulses,  are  propagated  all  around  in  a  sphe- 
rioui  niidiilatory  maimer;  that  their  density  de¬ 
creases  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  from  the 
sounding  liody  increase;  that  they  are  propagated 
togetiier  ill  great  minibers  from  different  bo.lies 
without  distil  l  b; /.ice  or  confusion,  as  is  evident 
from  concerts  of  musical  iustnmieiits;  that  water, 
timber,  and  tlaiinel,  are  also  good  conductors  of 
sound;  that  sound  travels  at  the  rate  of  1142  feet 
ill  a  second,  or  about  tiiirteeii  miles  in  a  minute;* 
that  the  softest  v.diisper  flies  as  fast  as  the  loudest 
thunder;  and  that  the  utmost  limits,  within  which 
the  loudest  sounds,  produced  by  artificial, means, 
can  be  heard,  is  IbO  or  2U0  miles;f  that  sound, 


*  The  velocity  of  sound  has  been  somewhat  ilifTerently 
estimated  by  dili'ereiit  experimenters.  Mr.  Boyle  estimated 
its  velocity  at  IdOO  feel;  the  Florentine  Academician.s  at 
tld8  feet;  the  French  Academicians  at  1172  feet  per  second. 
It  is  reclioned  by  some  modern  philosophers  that  3120  feet 
per  second  may  be  reckoned  as  a  medium  estimate.  Tlie 
experiments  of  Flamstead,  Hailey,  and  Herham,  which 
R-ere  considered  as  liaving  been  accurately  performed,  give 
1142  feet  per  second,  as  the  average  velocity  of  sound— 
K-hii’.li  is  sometimes  modified  by  the  direction  of  the  wind 
end  local  circumstances. 

t  In  the  war  between  England  and  Holland,  in  1GT2,  the 
noise  of  the  guns  was  heard  in  those  parts  of  Wales  which 
were  estimated  to  be  two  hundred  miles  distant  from  the 
scene  of  action.  But  the  sounds  produced  by  volcanoes 
have  been  heard  at  a  much  greater  distance;  some  instances 
»f  which  are  stated  in  Chap.  [V,  Sect.  2.  Several  other 
ticts,  in  relation  to  sound  are  detailed  in  Chap.  Ill,  Art. 
dcQUstie  Tunnels. 
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slriking  against  an  obstacle,  as  the  wall  of  a 
house,  may,  like  light,  be  reflected,  and  produce 
another  sound,  which  is  called  an  echo;  and  that, 
after  it  has  been  reflected  from  several  places, 
it  may  be  collected  into  one  point  or  focus,  where 
it  will  be  more  audible  than  in  any  other  place. 

I'lie  intensity  of  sound  increases  or  diminishes 
when  the  elasticity  of  the  air  increases  or  dimin¬ 
ishes,  eitlier  by  heat  or  by  corniiression.  fleiice, 
in  proportion  as  the  air  is  rarefied  under  the  re¬ 
ceiver  of  an  air-pump,  or  in  the  ascent  of  lofty 
mountains,  sound  loses  its  force.  Air  cominuni- 
cules  its  vibrations  to  the  sonorous  bodies  with 
wliich  it  is  in  contact.  Hence  a  string  of  an  in¬ 
strument  causes  another  stretched  beside  it  to  vi¬ 
brate.  A  noise  without  makes  the  windows  of  an 
apartment  to  resound,  and  the  discharge  of  can¬ 
nons,  and  peals  of  tliunder,  cause  buildings,  and 
even  whole  villages  to  shake.  Euler  tells  us  of  a 
mail  who,  by  different  inflections  of  his  voice, 
made  a  glass  vibrato  so  as  almost  to  break  it. — . 
Wlien  the  velocity  of  sound  is  known,  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  certain  objects  may  be  determined.  If  a 
flash  of  a  gun  be  observed,  and  the  number  of 
seconds  or  pulsations  which  elapse  between  seeing 
the  flash  and  hearing  the  report,  be  counted,  this 
number  multiplied  by  1142,  the  assumed  velocity 
of  sound  per  second,  will  give  the  distance  of  the 
observer  from  the  center  of  vibration.  If,  in  a 
thunder  storm,  I  can  count  five  pulsations,  from 
the  instant  of  seeing  the  lightning  until  the  report 
of  the  thunder  be  heard,  tlie  distance  of  the  thun¬ 
der  cloud  will  be  1142X5=5710  feet,  that  is,  an 
English  mile  and  430  feet.  Were  the  thunder  to 
bo  heard  within  a  second  of  the  time  of  seeing 
the  flash,  it  would  indicate  lliat  the  thunder  was 
within  S80  yards  of  the  observer,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  that  he  is  within  the  sphere  of  danger. — • 
III  estimaling  such  distances  4j^  seconds,  at  an 
average,  may  be  reckoned  for  every  mile. 

On  the  principles  above  stated  we  may  account 
for  the  various  phenomena  of  sounds  and  tlie  di¬ 
versified  echoes  wbicli  are  heard  in  various  place.s, 
wliich  both  amuse  and  sometimes  puzzle  the  ob¬ 
servers — and  on  the  same  principles  whispering 
galleries,  such  as  tliat  in  St.  Paul's  church,  Lon¬ 
don,  speaking  and  hearing  trumpets — wind  and 
stringed  instruments — the  Harnionica  Celcstina, 
and  other  acoustic  instruments,  are  constructed. 

V.  OiTics. — This  braiicli  of  philosophy  treats 
of  vision,  light,  and  colors,  and  of  the  various 
phenomena  of  vi.-^iblo  objects  produced  by  tlio 
rays  of  light,  reflected  from  mirrors,  or  transmit¬ 
ted  through  le.nses.  I'rom  this  science  we  learn, 
that  light  flies  at  the  rale  of  nearly  twelve  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles  every  minute — tliat  it  moves  in 
straight  lines — that  its  pairticlcs  may  be  several 
thousands  of  miles  distant  from  each  otlier™— that 
every  visible  body  emits  particles  of  light  from 
its  surface,  in  all  directions — that  the  particles  of 
light  are  exceedingly  small;  for  a  lighted  candle 
will  fill  a  cubical  space  of  two  miles  every  way 
with  its  rays,  before  it  has  lost  the  least  sensible 
part  of  its  substance;  and  millions  of  rays,  from 
a  thousand  objects  will  pass  through  a  hole  not 
larger  than  the  point  of  a  needle,  and  convey  to 
the  mind  an  idea  of  the  form,  position,  and  color, 
of  every  individual  object — that  the  intensity,  or 
degree  of  light  decreases,  as  the  square  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  luminous  body  increases;  that  is, 
at  two  yards  distance  from  a  candle,  we  shall  have 
only  the  fourtli  part  of  the  light  we  should  liave 
at  the  distance  of  one  yard;  at  three  yards  dis¬ 
tance,  the  ninth  part;  at  four  yards,  the  sixteenth 
part,  and  so  on — tliat  glass  lenses  may  be  ground 
into  the  following  forms:  plano-convex,  piano-con- 
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cave,  double  convex,  double  concave,  and  meniscus, 
that  is,  convex  on  one  side,  and  concave  on  tiie 
otlier — that  specula,  or  mirrors,  may  be  ground 
into  either  a  spherical,  parabolical,  or  cylindrical 
form — that,  by  means  of  such  mirrors  and  lenses, 
the  rays  of  light  may  be  so  modified  as  to  proceed 
cither  in  a  diverging,  converging,  ot  parallel  direc¬ 
tion,  and  the  imag(.'s  of  visible  objects  represented 
in  a  variety  of  new  foj'itis,  positions,  and  yiiagiii- 
tudes, — that  every  ray  of  white  liglit  may  be  sepa¬ 
rated  into  seven  primary  colors:  red,  orange,  yel¬ 
low,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet — that  the  varie¬ 
gated  coloring  whicli  appears  on  the  face  of  na¬ 
ture  is  not  in  the  objects  themselves,  but  in  the 
light  which  falls  upon  them — that  the  rainbow  is 
produced  by  tlio  refraction  and  reflection  of  the 
solar  rays  in  the  drops  of  falling  rain — that  the 
rays  of  light  are  refracted,  or  bent  out  of  their 
course,  when  the}'  fall  upon  glass,  water,  and 
other  mediums — that  the  light  of  the  sun  may  bo 
collected  into  a  point  or  focus,  and  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  heat  more  intense  than  that  of  a  furnace* — 
that  the  rays  from  visible  objects,  when  reflected 
from  a  concave  mirror,  converge  to  a  focus,  and 
paint  an  image  of  the  objects  before  it,  and  that 
W'hen  they  pass  through  a  convex  glass,  they  de¬ 
pict  an  iiiiagc  behind  it. 

On  these  and  other  principles  demonstrated  by 
this  science,  the  Camera  Obscura,  the  Magic  Lan¬ 
tern,  the  Phantasmagoria,  the  Kaleidoscope,  the 
Heliostata,  the  Micrometer' — Spectacles,  Opom 
Glasses,  Prisms,  single,  compound,  lucernal,  and 
solar  Microscopes,  reflecting  and  refracting  d’ele- 
scopes,  and  oilier  optical  instruments,  have  been 
constructed,  by  means  of  which  the  natural  pow¬ 
ers  of  human  vision  have  been  w'oiiderfully  in¬ 
creased,  and  our  jirospects  into  tlie  W'orks  of  God 
extended  far  beyond  what  former  ages  could  have 
conceived. 

Connected  with  the  science  of  Optics,  it  may 
be  proper  to  notice  a  late  discovery  for  fixing  the 
images  formed  by  convex  lenses,  distinguished  bv 
the  name  of  the  Daguerreotype.  Almost  every 
one  knows  the  effects  produced  by  the  Camera 
Obscura.  A  convex  glass  placed  in  an  opening 
in  a  window-shutter  in  a  dark  room,  or  in  a  bo.x 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  forms,  on  a  white, 
screen,  placed  at  its  focal  distance,  a  beautiful  pic¬ 
ture  of  all  the  objects  wliich  are  opposite  to  it, 
in  their  exact  proportions,  symmetry,  and  colors. 
But  this  picture  evanishes  the  moment  the  lens 
or  the  screen  is  removed.  The  Daguerreotype  is 
an  art  by  which  this  picture  or  image  ma}:  be 
rendered  permanent.  It  derives  its  name  from  M. 
Daguerre,  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  who  was  in  partnership  with  M.  Nei- 

*  This  is  produced  by  means  of  lenses,  or  mirrors,  of  a 
large  diameter,  called  btirning-^dtisses.  By  these  instrii* 
meats,  the  itardest  metals,  on  which  common  fires,  and 
even  glass-house  furnaces,  could  jtrodiice  no  effect,  have 
been  melted  in  a  few  seconds.  jVI.  Villette  a  Frenchman, 
nearly  a  centnry  ago,  constructed  a  mirror,  three  feet  eleven 
i.nches  in  diameter,  and  three  feet  two  inches  in  focal  dis¬ 
tance,  which  melted  copper  ore  in  eight  seconds,  i7-on  ore 
in  twenty-four  seconds,  a  fish’s  tooth  in  thirty-two  seconds, 
cast  iron  in  sixteen  seconds,  a  silver  si.\pence  in  seven  se¬ 
conds,  and  tin  in  three  seconds.  This  mirror  condensed  the 
solar, rays  17,2.57  times,  a  degree  of  heat  which  is  about /o«r 
hundred  and  ninetp  times  greater  than  common  fire.  Mr. 
Parlter,  of  I.ondon,  constrncted  a  lens  three  feet  in  diameter, 
and  six  feet  eight  inches  focus,  which  weighed  2121bs,  It 
melted  twenty  grains  of  gold  in  four  seconds,  and  ten  grains 
of.plalina  in  three  seconds.  The  power  of  burning-glasses 
is,  as  the  area  of  the  lens  directly,  and  the  square  of  the 
focal  distance  inversely — or,  in  other  words,  the  broader  the 
mirror  or  lens,  and  the  .shorter  the  focal  distance,  the  more 
intense  is  the  ijeat  prodinmd  by  such  instruments,  A  globu¬ 
lar  decanter  of  water  makes  a  powerful  burning-glass;  and 
house  fmniture  has  been  set  on  fire,  b.y  incautiously  e.xposing 
it  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 


per,  who,  as  early  as  1814,  had  commenced  re¬ 
searches  on  this  subject;  but  Daguerre  had  given 
up  the  idea  of  being  able  to  bring  his  methods  to 
perfection,  until  about  the  year  1838,  when  the 
effects  produced  by  his  art  began  to  excite  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  attention;  and  as  a  reward  for 
disclosing  the  process  and  publisliing  it  to  lha 
world,  the  French  government  bestowed  on  tlia 
inventor  and  his  partner  an  annuity  of  ten  thou- 
sand  francs  (£416  13s.  Ad.):  M.  Arago,  when 
alluding  to  this  discovery,  has  the  following  so 
mark;  “No  person  has  ever  witnessed  the  neat¬ 
ness  of  outline,  precision  of  form,  the  truth  of 
coloring,  and  the  sweet  gradations  of  tint,  dis 
played  by  the  Camera,  without  regretting  that  an 
imagery  so  e.xquisite  and  so  faithful  to  nature 
could  not  be  made  to  fix  itself  permanently  on 
the  tablet  of  the  machine — -wlio  iias  not  put  up 
liis  aspiration  that  some  means  miglit  be  oisco- 
vered  by  wliich  to  give  reality  to  shadows  so 
lovely  !  Yet  in  the  estimation  of  all,  such  a  wish 
seemed  destined  to  take  its  place  among  other 
dreams  of  beautiful  tilings — among  tlie  glorious 
but  impracticable  conceptions  in  wliich  men  of 
science  and  ardent  temperament  have  sometimes 
indulged.  This  dream,  notwithstanding,  has  just 
been  realized.” 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  to  give  a  detail  of 
the  process  by  which  the  effect  now  stated  is  pro¬ 
duced.  We  shall  just  state  the  following  general 
outline. — Tlie  designs  taken  by  the  Daguerreo¬ 
type  aree.xecnted  upon  thin  plates  of  silver  plated 
on  copper.  Tlie  silver  must  be  of  the  purest 
kind,  and  the  thickness  of  both  inetaLs  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  that  of  a  stout  card.  Before  placing  it  in 
the  Camera' the  following  operations  are  requisite; 
1.  The  plate  must  be  cleansed  and  liiglily  polish¬ 
ed.  For  this  purpose  a  little  of  fine  pumice  pow¬ 
der  is  put  into  a  muslin  bag  and  shaken  over  the 
plate,  and  it  is  then  rubbed  gently  with  cotton 
dipped  in  olive  oil.  Dilated  nitric  acid  is  then 
rubbed  over  the  plate  with  cotton,  and  then  rnb- 
lied  again  with  pumice  and  dry  cotton;  and 
afterward  the  plate  is  to  be  subjected  to  a 
strong  heat.  2.  The  plate  has  to  receive  a 
cof/iiig  of  Iodine.  'I'o  accomplish  this  tlia 
plate  is  fixed  upon  a  board,  and  then  put  into  a 
box  containing  a  little  disli  with  iodine  divided 
into  small  pieces,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  it 
is  covered  with  a  gold-colored  coating,  wliich  pro¬ 
cess  must  be.  conducted  in  a  darkened  apartment 
3.  The  Camera  is  next  placed  in  the  front  of  the 
land.scape  or  object,  and  us  soon  as  the  focus  is 
adjusted,  the  light  is  excluded,  and  the  plate  pul 
in,  when,  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  minutes,  and  in 
some  cases,  in  a  few  seconds,  a  perfect  pisture  or 
design  is  obtained.  I  have  seen  a  portrait  of  an 
individual  taken  in  this  way  in  tlie  course  of  half 
a  minute.  4.  The  plate  is  next  placed  over  tlia 
vapor  of  mercury  to  bring  out  the  image,  which 
is  not  visible  when  withdrawn  from  the  Camera 
The  image,  is  not  visible  until  after  the  lapse  of 
several  minutes.  5.  Tlie  coating  on  which  the 
design  was  impressed  is  to  be  removed  in  order  tn 
preserve  it  from  being  decomposed  by  the  rays  of 
light.  To  do  this,  th expiate  is  placed  in  a  trough 
containing  common  water,  plunging  and  willi- 
drawiiig  it  immediately,  and  then  plunging  it  intc 
a  solution  of  salt  and  water  until  the  yellow  coat¬ 
ing  has  disappeared. 

Such  is  a  very  abridged  sketch  of  the  pliotoge- 
uic  operations  of  M.  Daguerre.  When  finished 
in  a  perfect  way,  the  designs  thus  taken  on  the 
plate  are  e.xceedingly  beauliful  and  correct,  and 
will  bear  to  be  inspected  with  a  considerable  mag- 
nifying  power,  so  that  the  most  minute  portions 
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of  tlie  objects  delhieafed  may  be  perceived;  and  it 
has  been  discovered  that  an  etching  of  tlie  design 
can  be  taken  in  the  common  way,  and  from  that 
again  any  number  of  electrotype  copies  can  be 
produced.  M.  Claudet,  the  patentee  of  this  inven¬ 
tion  at  the  Adelaide  gallery,  London,  has  made 
several  improvements,  particularly  in  taking  like¬ 
nesses.  He  is  now  enabled  to  take  a  likeness  in 
one  second,  and  even  less — in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  and  to  give  the  portraits  so  made  any  back¬ 
ground  that  may  be  desired. 

This  invention  may  be  considered  as  still  in  its 
iiifanc}’;  but  in  the  course  of  its  improvement, 
its  results  may  be  highlj'  beneficial  and  extensiv^e. 
To  use  the  words  of  Arago:  “To  copy  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  millions  of  hieroglyphics,  which  entirely 
cover  to  the  very  exterior  of  the  great  monuments 
at  Thebes,  Memphis,  Garuoc,  etc.,  would  require 
scores  of  years  and  legions  of  artists.  With  the 
Daguerreotype  a  single  man  would  suffice  to  bring 
to  a  conclusion  this  vast  labor;  and  at  the  same 
time,  such  designs  shall  incomparably  surpass 
in  fidelity,  in  truth  of  local  color,  the  works  of 
the  ablest  artists.”  It  is  probable,  too,  that  this 
art  may  be  aj)plied  to  taking  exact  pictures  of  the 
heavenly  bodies — not  only  of  the  sun,  but  even 
of  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  the  stars.  The 
plated  discs  prepared  by  Daguerre  receive  impres¬ 
sions  from  the  action  of  the  lunar  rays  to  such 
an  extent  as  permits  the  hope  that  photograpliic 
charts  of  the  moon  ma)^  soon  be  obtained.  Nor 
is  it  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  the  rays  of 
the  stars — even  of  distant  nebulas  may  thus  be. 
fixed  and  a  delineation  of  their  objects  produced 
tvhich  shall  be  capable  of  being  magnified  by 
powerful  microscopes. — This  invention  leads  us 
to  conclude  that  v/e  have  not  yet  discovered  all 
the  wonderful  properties  of  that  Light  which 
unvails  to  us  the  beauties  and  sublimities  of  the 
universe;  and  that  thousands  of  admirable  agencies 
and  objects  hitherto  unknown,  may  soon  be  dis¬ 
closed  to  our  view  through  thi.s  medium,  as  we 
advance  iii  our  researches  and  discoveries. 

VI.  Electricity. — This  name  has  been  given 
to  a  science  wliich  explains  and  illustrates  the 
operations  of  a  very  subtile  fluid,  called  the  electric 
Jliiid,  which  appears  to  pervade  every  jiart  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  to  be  one  of  the  chief  agents  employed 
in  producing  many  of  the  phenomena  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  world.  If  a  piece  of  amber,  sealing-wax, 
or  sulphur,  be  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  it 
will  acquire  the  power  of  attracting  small  bits  of 
paper,  feathers,  or  other  light  substances.  If  a 
tube  of  glass,  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  and  an 
inch  or  two  in  diameter,  be  rubbed  pretty  hard, 
in  a  dark  room,  with  a  piece  of  dry  woolen  cloth, 
besi.le  attracting  light  substances,  it  will  emit 
flashes  of  fire,  attended  with  a  crackling  noi.se. 
This  luminous  matter  is  called  electricity,  or  the 
ele-.'itric  Jiuid.  If  a  large  globe,  or  cylinder  of 
glass,  be  turned  rapidly  round,  and  made  to  rub 
agaiust  a  cushion,  streams  and  large  sparks  of 
bluish  flame  will  be  elicited,  which  will  fly  round 
the  glass,  attract  light  bodies,  and  produce  a  pun¬ 
gent  sensation,  if  the  hand  be  held  to  it.  This 
glass,  with  all  its  requisite  apparatus,  is  called  an 
electrical  machine.  It  is  found  that  thi.s  fluid  will 
ass  along  some  bodies,  and  not  along  others.  The 
odies  over  which  it  passes  freely  are  water,  and 
most  other  fluids,  except  oil  and  the  aerial  fluids; 
iron,  copper,  lead,  and  in  general  all  the  metals, 
semi-metals,  and  metallic  ores;  which  are  there¬ 
fore  ca'led  conductors  of  electricity.  But  it  will 
not  pass  over  glass,  resin,  wax,  sulphur,  silk, 
baked  woods,  or  dry  woolen  substances ;  nor 
through  air,  except  by  force,  in  sjr-^rks,  to  short 


distances.  These  bodies  are  therefore  called  non¬ 
conductors. 

The  following  facts,  among  others,  have  been 
ascertained  respecting  this  wonderful  agent :  — 
That  all  bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
possess  a  greater  or  less  share  of  this  fluid — that 
the  quantity  usuall}^  belonging  to  any  body  pro¬ 
duces  no  sensible  effects;  but  when  any  surface 
becomes  possessed  of  more  or  less  than  its  naUiral 
share,  it  exhibits  certain  appearances  in  the  form 
of  light,  sound,  attraction,  or  repulsion,  which 
are  ascribed  to  the  povv'er  called  electric  —  that 
there  are  two  ditterent  species  of  the  electrical 
fluid,  or  at  least  two  different  modifications  of  the 
same  general  principle,  termed  positive  and  nega- 
tive  electricity — that  positive  and  negative  elec¬ 
tricity  always  accompany  each  other  ;  for  if  a 
substance  acquire  the  one,  the  body  with  whieti 
it  is  rubbed  acquires  the  other — that  it  moves 
with  amazing  rapidity,  having  been  transmitted 
through  wires  of  several  miles  in  length,  without 
taking  up  any  sensible  space  of  time;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  not  improbable,  that  were  an  insulated 
conducting  substance  extended  from  one  conti¬ 
nent  to  another,  it  might  be  made  to  fly  to  tha 
remotest  regions  of  the  earth  in  a  few  seconds  of 
time* — that  it  has  a  power  of  suddenly  contract¬ 
ing  the  muscles  of  animals,  or  of  giving  a  shock 
tb  the  animal  frame — that  this  shock  may  be 
communicated,  at  the  same  instant,  to  a  hundred 
persons,  or  to  any  indefinite  number  who  form  a 
circle,  by  joining  their  hands  together — that  it 
may  be  accumulated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  kill 
the  largest  animals — that  vivid  sparks  of  this 
fluid,  attended  with  a  crackling  noise,  may  be 
drawn  from  different  parts  of  the  human  body, 
when  the  person  is  insulated,  or  stands  upon  a 
stool  supported  by  glass  feet — that  electricity  sets 
fire  to  gii nppwder,  spirits  of  wine,  and  other  in¬ 
flammable  substances  —  that  it  melts  iron  wire 
and  destroys  the  pol.arity  of  the  magnetic  needle — 
that  it  augments  the  natural  evaporation  of  fluids, 
promotes  the  vegetation  of  plants,  and  increases 
the  insensible  perspiration  of  animals;  and  can  be 
drawn  from  the  clouds  by  means  of  electrical 
kites,  and  other  elevated  conductors.  By  means 
of  the  electrical  power,  small  models  of  machinery 
have  been  set  in  action;  orreries  to  represent  the 
movements  of  the  planets  have  been  put  in 
motion;  and  small  bells  have  been  sot  ringing  fora 
length  of  lime;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  we  have  acquired,  of  the  mode  of  its  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  system  of  nature,  the  lightnings  of 
heaven  have  been  arn'sted  in  their  course,  and 
constrained  to  descend  to  the  earth,  without  pro¬ 
ducing  any  injurious  effects. 

From  these,  and  a  variety  of  other  facts  and 
experiments,  it  is  now  fully  ascertained,  that  light¬ 
ning  and  electricity  are  identical;  and  that  it  is 
the  prime  agent  in  producing  the  awful  pheno¬ 
mena  of  a  thunder-storm;  the  lightning  being  the 
rapid  motion  of  vast  masses  of  electric  matter, 
and  thunder  the  noise,  with  its  echoes,  pro.inced 
by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  lightning  through  the 
atmosphere. — Tlicre  can  be  little  doubt  liiat  in 
combination  with  steam,  the  gases,  anU  other 
agents,  it  also  produces  many  of  the  terrific  phe¬ 
nomena  of  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  whirlwinds, 
water-spouts,  and  hurricanes,  and  the  sublime 
coruscations  of  the  aurora  borealis. — In  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  this  powerful  fluid,  we  behold  a  strik¬ 
ing  display  of  the  sovereignty  and  majestic  agency 
of  God.  Li  cirecting  its  energies,  “his  w.iy  is  in 
the  w't.rlwind  and  the  storm,  and  the  clouds  ora 


•  See  Chap.  Ill,  Art.  Electric  Telegraph. 
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the  dust  of  his  feel ;  the  heavens  are  covered  with 
sackcloth,  the  mountains  quake  belore  him,  the 
hills  melt,  the  earth  is  burned  at  his  presence,  and 
rocks  are  thrown  down  by  liim.”*  It  is  easy  to 
conceive,  that  by  a  few  slight  modifications  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  hand  of  Omnipotence,  this  powerful 
fluid  might  become  the  agent  of  producing  either 
the  most  awful  and  tremendous,  or  the  most  glo¬ 
rious  and  transporting  scenes,  over  every  region 
of  our  globe.  As  it  now  operates,  it  is  calculated 
to  inspire  us  rather  with  awe  and  terror  than  with 
admiration  and  joy  ;  and  to  lead  our  thoughts  to  a 
consideration  of  the  state  of  man  as  a  depraved 
intelligence,  and  a  rebel  against  the  government 
of  his  Maker. 

Electricity  is  rapidly  extending  its  boundaries, 
and  its  influence  as  an  important  agent  in  the 
arts;  and,  as  yet,  we  can  form  no  adequate  con¬ 
ception  of  the  results  which  may  flow  from  the 
investigations  into  its  nature,  combinations,  and 
applications,  which  are  now  making  by  the  scien¬ 
tific  world,  or  of  the-powerful  effects  it  may  pro¬ 
duce,  when  thoroughly  wielded  by  the  hand  of 
genius.  It  has  already  been  applied  to  many 
useful  purposes — to  remove  obstructions  in  tlie 
human  frame — to  cure  diseases — ^to  ascertain  the 
d’'pths  of  the  sea — to  produce  explosions  for 
efl'ecting  mechanical  operations, — and  for  convey¬ 
ing  intelligence  at  the  rate  of  192,000  miles  in  a 
second.  Among  its  recent  applications  is  the  pro - 
fiss  of  copying  with  perfect  accuracy  engraved  cop¬ 
perplates,  medals,  seals,  etc. — and  of  giluing,  pla¬ 
ting,  and  etching,  with  groat  beauty  and  precision. 
This  art  has  been  denominated  Electrotype,  and 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Tliomas  Spencer, of  Liver¬ 
pool,  in  IS. 39.  It  was  also  discovered  on  the 
Continent  by  Professor  Jacobi.  The  materials 
recommended  b}'  him  for  forming  the  molds  on 
wliich  impressions  are  taken  are  fusible  metal, 
wax,  and  steariiie.  When  a  copy  is  taken  from 
any  copperplate  or  medal,  any  number  of  copies 
can  be  produced  equally  as  good  as  the  first.  The 
process  is  simple,  but  our  limits  will  not  permit 
to  cuter  into  its  details.  The  reader  will  find  a 
short  description  of  the  process  in  Chambers’ 
“Information  for  the  People,”  No.  57,  Art.  Elec¬ 
tricity,  etc.,  and  in  the  “  Practical  Mechanic  and 
Engineer’s  Magazine,”  vol.  i,  p.  227. 

An  important  combination  of  the  Electrotype 
with  the  Daguerreotype  process  has  lately  been 
discovered,  which  promises  to  lead  to  some  im¬ 
portant  results.  A  Daguerreotj'-pe  picture  can  be 
produced  in  the  ordinarj^  way,  as  formerly  de¬ 
scribed — it  can  be  etched  according  to  the  present 
process,  and  from  this  etching  an  indefinite  num¬ 
ber  of  electrotype  copies  can  be  obtained.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  perfection  attendant  on  this 
process,  the  inventor  states  that,  from  a  Daguer¬ 
reotype  plate  which  had  on  it  a  sign-board  mea¬ 
suring  1-lOth  by  6-lOOths  of  nn  inch,  five  lines 
of  the  inscription  can  be  distinctly  read  by  the 
aid  of  a  microscope  applied  to  the  electrotype 
copy.  So  that,  as  the  author  remarks,  “  instead 
of  a  plate  being  inscribed  as  drawn  by  Landseer, 
and  engraved  by  Cousins,  it  ma)'  be  said,  drawn 
by  Eight  and  engraved  by  Electricity.’' 

VII.  Galv.ynism  is  intimately  connected  with 
electricity,  though  it  is  generally  considered  as  a 
branch  of  Chemistry.  It  is  only  another  mode 
ot  exciting  electrical  action.  In  electricity  the 
effects  are  produced  chiefly  by  mechanical  action; 
but  the  effects  of  Galvanism  are  produced  by  the 
chemical  action  of  bodies  upon  each  other.  If 
we  take  a  piece  of  zinc,  and  place  it  ander  tlie 


tongue,  and  lay  a  piece  of  silvei,  as  big  as  a  half- 
crown,  above  it  ;  by  bringing  the  outer  edges  of 
these  pieces  in  contact,  we  sliall  immediately  ex¬ 
perience  a  peculiar  and  disagreeable  taste,  like 
that  of  copper.  I’he  same  thing  may  be  noticed 
with  a  guinea  and  a  piece  of  cliarcoal.  If  a  per 
son,  in  the  dark,  put  a  slip  of  tinfoil  upon  one  of 
his  eyes,  and  a  piece  of  silver  in  his  mouth,  by 
causing  these  pieces  to  communicate,  a  faint  flash 
will  appear  before  his  eyes.  If  a  living  frog  or  a 
fish,  liaving  a  slip  of  tinfoil  pasted  upon  its  back, 
be  placed  upon  a  piece  of  zinc,  by  forming  a  com- 
munic,i.tion  between  the  zinc  and  tinfoil,  the 
spasms  of  the  muscles  are  excited.  Tlisse  and 
similar  effects  are  produced  by  that  modification 
of  electricity  which  has  been  termed  Galoariisyn,. 
Three  different  conductors,  or  what  is  called  a 
galvanic  circle,  are  requisite  to  produce  such  ef¬ 
fects.  A  piece  of  copper,  a  piece  of  fluuuel, 
moistened  with  water  or  acid,  and  a  piece  of  zinc, 
laid  upon  one  another,  fonn  a  circle;  and  if  this 
circle  be  repeated  a  number  of  times,  a  galvanic 
pile  or  battery  may  be  formed,  capable  of  giving 
a  powerful  shock.  The  most  common  and  con¬ 
venient  form,  however,  of  a  battery,  is  found  to 
be  a  trough  of  baked  wood,  three  or  four  inches 
deep,  and  as  many  wide.  In  tlie  sides  are 
grooves,  opposite  to  each  other,  info  each  of 
which  is  placed  a  double  metallic  plate  of  zinc 
and  copper  soldered  together,  and  the  cells  are 
then  filled  either  witli  salt  and  water,  or  with  a 
solution  of  nitrous  acid  and  water. 

By  means  of  the  galvanic  agency,  a  variety  of 
surprising  effects  have  been  produced.  Gunpow¬ 
der,  cotton,  and  other  inflammable  substances 
have  been  inflamed — charcoal  has  been  made  to 
burn,  with  a  most  brillimit  and  beautiful  wliite 
flame — water  has  been  decomposed  into  its  ele¬ 
mentary  parts — metals  have  been  melted  and  set 
on  fire  —  fragments  of  diamond,  charcoal,  and 
plumbago,  have  been  dispersed,  as  if  they  had 
been  evaporated — platina,  the  hardest  and  heaviest 
of  the  metals,  has  been  melted  as  readily  as  wax 
in  the  flame  of  a  candle — tlie  sapphire,  quartz, 
magnesia,  time,  ai.d  the  firmest  compounds  in 
nature,  have  been  made  to  enter  into  fusion. — Its 
effects  on  the  animal  system  are  no  loss  surpris¬ 
ing.  AVhen  applied  to  a  fowl  or  a  rabbit,  imme¬ 
diately  after  life  is  extinct,  it  produces  the  most 
strange  and  violent  convulsions  on  the  nervous 
and  muscular  system,  as  if  the  vital  functions 
were  again  revived:  and  when  applied  to  the  hu¬ 
man  body  after  death,  the  stimulus  has  produced 
the  most  horrible  contortions  and  grimace:;  in  the 
muscles  of  the  head  and  face;  and  the  most  rapid 
movements  in  the  hands  and  feet. 

Numerous  experiments  whicli  have  been  made 
both  on  dead  animals  and  on  liunian  subjects, 
have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  galvanism  pos¬ 
sesses  some  sanative  as  well  as  energetic  influence 
oil  tlie  actions  of  diseased  living  beings.  It  has 
been  found  to  effect  cures,  and  to  afford  relief  in 
nervous  disorders.  It  has  not  only  been  used  to 
cure  the  afflicted  living,  but  also  to  resuscitate 
the  apparently  dead;  and  in  all  cases  of  suspended 
animation,  from  accidents  or  otherwise,  it  has 
been  found  to  be  a  test  of  vitality,  and  the  surest 
criterion  of  recent  death.  A  celebrated  medical 
writer  on  this  subject,  in  Berlin,  strongly  recom¬ 
mends  its  use  ill  rheumatism,  palsies,  nervous 
deafness,  hoarseness,  debility  of  sight,  white  swell¬ 
ings  of  the  joints,  tumors  iu  the  glands  of  the 
neck,  and  several  other  Gisorders.  It  is  found 
that  it  pos.sesses  not  only  a  stimulating  power 
over  the  nerves  and  muscles,  but  also  over  the 
vital  forces.  M.  Spronger,  of  Jena,  gives  an  ac« 
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count  of  his  having  restored  the  sense  of  hearing  ’ 
to  45  persons,  by  means  of  this  singular  agent — 
to  four  of  whom  he  also  restored  the  sense  of 
smelling. — Galvanism  has  been  lately  emploved  as 
a  powerful  agent  for  blasting  rocks.  At  Glasgow, 
and  several  other  places,  its  agency  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  with  g’-eat  success.  At  one  blast  hundreds 
of  tons  of  stones  have  been  in  a  moment  loosened 
from  the  rock.  It  is  found  that  dry  sand  is  quite 
sufficient  for  filling  the  perforation  in  the  rock 
where  the  charge  is  placed,  and  that  the  whole 
process  is  unaccompauujd  with  the  smallest  de¬ 
gree  of  danger,  so  that,  by  this  mode  of  blasting, 
those  accidents  which  have  so  frequently  happen¬ 
ed  to  workmen  employed  in  such  operations  may 
be  entirely  prevented. 

The  galvanic  agency  enables  us  to  account  for 
the  following,  among  other  facts; — Why  porter 
has  a  different  and  more  pleasant  taste  when  drunk 
out  of  a  pewtervessel  than  out  of  glass  or  earthen¬ 
ware,— why  a  silver  spoon  is  discolored  when 
used  in  eating  eggs, — why  the  limbs  of  people, 
under  amputation,  are  sometimes  convulsed  by 
the  application  of  the  instruments, — why  pure 
mercury  is  oxydized  when  amalgamated  with  tin, 
— why  works  of  metal,  which  are  soldered  toge¬ 
ther,  soon  tarni.sh  in  the  places  where  the  metals 
are  joined, — and  why  the  copper  sheathing  of 
ships,  w'heu  fastened  with  iron  nails,  is  soon  cor¬ 
roded  about  the  place  of  contact.  In  all  these 
cases  a  galvanic  circle  is  formed  which  produces 
the  effects.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that,  in 
combination  with  the  discov^eries  which  modern 
chemistry  is  daily  unfolding,  the  agencies  of  this 
fluid  will  enable  us  to  carry  the  arts  forward  to¬ 
ward  perfection,  and  to  trace  the  secret  causes  of 
some  of  the  sublimest  phenomena  of  nature. 

Vni.  MAGNfn'isji. — This  department  of  philo¬ 
sophy  describes  the  phenomena  and  the  properties 
of  the  loadstone,  or  natural  magnet.  The  natural 
magnet  is  a  hard  dark-colored  mineral  body,  and 
is  usually  found  in  iron  mines.  The  following 
are  some  of  its  characteristic  properties: — 1.  It 
attracts  iron  and  steel,  and  all  substances  which 
contain  iron  in  its  metallic  state.  2.  If  a  magnet 
be  suspended  by  a  thread,  or  nicely  jmised  on  a 
p-ivot,  or  placed  on  a  piece  of  wood,  and  set  to 
float  in  a  basin  of  water,  one  end  will  constantly 
point  nearly  toward  the  north  pole  of  the  earth, 
and  the  other  toward  the  south;  and  hence,  these 
parts  of  the  magnet  have  been  called  the  norf/t  and 
south  poles.  3.  When  the  north  pole  of  one  mag¬ 
net  is  presented  near  to  the  south  pole  of  another, 
they  will  attract  each  other;  but  if  the  north  polo 
of  one  be  presented  to  the  north  pole  of  another, 
or  a  south  pole  to  a  south,  they  will  repel  each 
other.  4.  A  magnet  placed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  entirely  at  liberty,  inclines  one  of  its  poles 
to  the  horizon,  and^f  course  elevates  the  other 
above  it.  This  property  is  called  the  dipping  of 
the  magnet.  5.  Magnets  do  not  point  directly 
north  and  south;  but  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  with  a  different  declination  eastward  or 
westward  of  the  north:  it  is  also  different  at  the 
same  place  at  different  times.  In  London,  and  in 
most  places  of  Great  Britain,  the  magnetic  needle 
in  1824  pointed  about  24  degrees  to  the  west  of 
the  north.  For  more  than  ICO  years  previously 
it  had  been  gradually  declining  from  the  north  to 
the  west;  but  seemed  then  to  have  begun  its  de¬ 
clination  to  the  eastward.  6.  Any  magnet  may 
be  made  to  communicate  the  properties  now  men¬ 
tioned  to  any  piece  of  iron  or  steel.  For  example, 
by  gently  rubbing  a  penknife  with  a  magnet,  it 
will  be  immediately  invested  with  the  property  of 
attracting  needles,  or  small  pieces  of  iron  or  steel. 
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7.  Heat  weakens  the  power  of  a  magnet,  and  the 
gradual  addition  of  weight  increases  the  magnetic 
power.  8.  The  properties  of  the  magnet  are  not 
affected  either  by  the  presence  or  the  absence  of 
air;  and  the  magnetic  attraction  is  not  in  the 
least  diminished  by  the  interposition  of  anv  bodies 
e.xcept  iron.  A  magnet  will  equally  affect  the 
needle  of  a  pocket  compass,  when  a  thick  board 
is  placed  between  them,  as  when  it  is  removed. 
It  has  been  lately  discovered,  that  the  violet  rays 
of  the  solar  spectrum,  when  condensed  with  a  con¬ 
vex  glass,  and  made  to  pass  along  a  piece  of  steel, 
have  the  power  of  con.vnunicating  to  it  the  mag¬ 
netic  virtue; 

The  cause  wdiich  produces  these  singular  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  magnet  has  hitherto  remained  a 
mystery;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  polarity  of  the 
magnet  has  been  applied  to  a  most  important 
practical  purpose.  By  means  of  it,  man  has  now 
acquired  the  dominion  of  the  ocean,  and  has 
learned  to  trace  his  course  through  the  pathless 
deep  to  every  region  of  the  globe.  There  can  bo 
little  doubt,  that  magnetism  has  an  intimate  con¬ 
nection  with  electricit3q  galvanism,  light,  heat, 
and  chemical  action;  and  the  discoveries  which 
have  been  ahead}'  made,  and  others  to  be  expect¬ 
ed,  from  the  experiments  of  Morichini,  Oersted, 
Abraham,  Hansteeu,  Barlow',  Beaufoy,  Ampere, 
and  Scoreshy,  promise  to  throw  some  light  on 
this  mysterious  agent,  and  on  the  phenomena  of 
nature  w'ith  whicli  it  is  connected. 

Electro-M.agnetism. — This  is  a  new  science 
founded  on  the  connection  w'hich  is  now  ascer- 
taiiied  to  subsist  between  Electricity  and  Mag¬ 
netism.  In  the  year  1819,  Professor  Oersted  of 
Copenhagen  discovered  that,  when  a  w'irc  conduct¬ 
ing  electricity  is  placed  parallel  to  a  magnetio 
needle,  properly  suspended,  the  needle  will  deviate 
from  its  original  or  natural  direction.  1.  If  the 
needle  be  ahove  the  conducting  wire,  and  the  posi¬ 
tive  electricity  goes  from  right  to  left,  the  north 
end  of  the  needle  will  be  moved /rom  the  observer, 
or  to  the  vest.  2.  If  the  needle  is  below  the  wire, 
and  the  electricity  passes  as  before,  the  north  end 
of  the  needle  will  be  moved  toward  the  observer 
or  to  the  east.  3.  If  the  needle  is  in  the  same 
horizontal  plane  with  thew'ire,  and  is  between  the 
observer  and  the  wire,  the  north  end  of  it  will  be 
elevated.  4.  If  the  needle  is  similarly  placed  on 
the  opposite  side,  the  north  end  of  it  will  be  de¬ 
pressed.  From  these  facts  M.  Oersted  concludes, 
that  the  maguetical  action  of  the  electrical  current 
has  a  circuhir  motion  round  the  wire  which  con¬ 
ducts  it. — When  these  experiments  were  com¬ 
menced,  and  repeated,  and  varied  by  other  phi¬ 
losophers,  a  multitude  of  new  facts  were  soon 
brought  to  light  through  the  labors  of  Davy, 
Faraday,  Ampere, Barlow',  Biot,  and  other  experi¬ 
menters.  'I' wo  very  important  facta  were  ascer¬ 
tained  by  Ampere  and  Davy — that  the  conjunc¬ 
tive  wire  itself  becomes  a  magnet  —  and  that 
magnetic  properties  might  be  communicated  to  a 
steel  needle  not  previously  possessing  then),  by 
placing  it  in  an  electrical  current.  The  former 
of  these  facts  is  proved  by  throw'ing  iron  filings 
on  paper  and  bringing  them  under  the  w'ire,  w'hen 
they  W’ill  immediately  adhere  to  it,  forn)ing  a  tuft 
round  it  10  or  12  times  the  diameter  of  the  wire. 
On  breaking  the  connection  with  the  battery, 
however,  they  immediately  fall  off,  proving  that 
the  magnetic  effect  depends  entirely  on  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  electricity  through  the  wire.  The 
degree  of  force  of  the  magnetic  property  thus 
communicated  to  the  uniting  wire,  is  considered 
by  Sir  H.  Davy,  to  be  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  electricity  transmitted  through  it  Hence,  the 
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finer  the  wire  the  more  powerfully  magnetic  was 
it  rendered;  and  hence  also  a  battery  of  very  large 
plates  was  found  to  give  the  strongest  magnetism 
to  the  wire  connecting  its  poles. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  results  of  experi¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  on  this  subject; — 1. 
The  deviation  of  the  magnetized  needle  is  greater 
or  less,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  conducting 
wire;  and  copper  appears  to  be  of  all  metals  that 
which  produces  the  most  powerful  effects.  2. 
The  intensity  of  an  electrical  current  is  constant 
throughout  the  whole  of  a  homogeneous  wire 
whatever  may  be  its  length.  3.  If  two  homo¬ 
geneous  conductors  be  simultaneously  adapted  to 
the  same  galvantic  pile — first,  the  absolute  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  current  decreases  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  square  root  of  the  length  of  the  wire — and 
secondly,  when  the  thickness  of  the  wires  is  al¬ 
tered,  the  intensity  of  the  current  increases  with 
their  diameter  to  a  certain  limit,  beyond  which  an 
increase  of  thickness  no  longer  produces  any 
change  in  the  intensity  of  the  current.  4.  When 
the.  conjunctive  wires  of  two  distinct  galvanic 
arrangements  are  made  to  approach  each  other, 
magnetic  attractions  and  repulsions  are  observed. 
Two  wires  of  copper,  silver,  or  any  other  metal,  con¬ 
necting  the  extremities  of  two  galvanic  troughs, 
being  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  and  suspended 
so  as  to  move  freely,  immediately  attract  and  repel 
each  other,  according  as  the  directions  of  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  electricity  flowing  through  them  are  the 
same  or  different. — On  this  experiment  is  founded 
the  most  plausible  and  rational  theory  of  magnet¬ 
ism,  namely,  that  it  arises  from  the  attractions  and 
repulsions  of  currents  of  electricity  constantly  cir¬ 
culating  round  every  magnet.  This  is  considered 
as  explaining  the  reason  why  the  magnetic  needle 
places  itself  at  right  angles  to  a  wire  conducting 
electricity,  namely,  that  the  electric  current  pass¬ 
ing  along  the  wire  may  coincide  with  that  circu¬ 
lating  r®-und  the  magnet. 

These,  and  a  great  number  of  other  facts,  it  is 
presumed,  clearly  demonstrate  the  perfect  resem¬ 
blance,  or  rather  identity,  of  electricity  and  mag¬ 
netism.  Magnetic  phenomena  are  thus,  in  fact,  a 
series  of  electrical  phenomena,  and  magnetism 
may,  with  propriety,  form  a  branch  of  electiici- 
ty,  under  the  head  of  Electrical  currents.  Cur¬ 
rents  of  electricity,  according  to  this  theory,  aro 
essential  to  the  production  of  magnetic  phenome¬ 
na;  but  these  are  not  obvious  in  a  common  mag¬ 
net.  M.  Ampere  has  suggested  their  existence, 
however,  and  has  so  arranged  them  theoretically, 
as  to  account  for  a  great  proportion  of  magnetic 
appearances.  A  magnet,  he  conceives,  to  be  an 
assemblage  of  as  many  electrical  currents  moving 
round  it  in  planes  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  as 
there  may  be  imagined  lines,  which,  without  cut¬ 
ting  one  another,  form  closed  curves  round  it.  A 
permanent  magnet,  then,  may  be  conceived  to  be 
c  mass  of  iron  or  steel  round  the  axis  of  which  elec¬ 
tric  currents  are  continually  circulating,  and  these 
currents  attract  all  other  electric  currents  floioing 
in  the  same  direction,  and  repel  all  others  which  are 
moving  in  an  opposite  direction.  One  important 
circumstance  is  always  to  be  kept  in  view,  that 
the  electric  currents  flow  round  every  magnet  in 
the  same  direction  in  reference  to  its  poles.  If, 
for  instance,  we  place  a  magnet  with  its  north 
pole  pointing  to  the  north,  in  the  usual  position 
of  the  magnetic  needle,  the  current  of  electricity 
flows  round  it  from  west  to  east — or  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  the  planets  revolve,  and  the  earth 
on  its  axis — or  on  the  western  side  of  the  magnet 
it  is  moving  upward,  and  on  the  eastern  side 
downward;  on  the  upper  side  from  west  to  east, 


and  on  the  lower  side  from  east  to  west.  Tliis  is 
ascertained  to  be  a  uniform  law,  and  on  these 
principles  most  of  the  phenomena  of  magnetism 
may  be  accounted  for. 

To  complete  the  view  of  Ampbre’s  doctrine  on 
this  point,  it  remains  onlj'  to  explain  the  influence 
of  the  earth  on  the  magnet  by  which  the  needle 
is  kept  always  in  one  position,  nearly  coi.uciding 
with  the  meridian.  He  maintains  that  currents 
of  electricity,  analogous  to  those  which  circulate 
round  every  magnet,  are  constantly  floating  round 
the  globe,  as  the  current  of  electricity  in  a  gal¬ 
vanic  apparatus  moves  in  an  unbroken  circuit 
from  the  negative  to  the  positive  pole,  and  from  it, 
by  the  connecting  wire,  round  again  to  the  nega¬ 
tive  pole.  The  direction  of  these  currents  ha 
infers  to  be  the  same  as  has  been  stated  with  arti¬ 
ficial  magnets;  and  it  is  simply  by  the  attractions 
and  repulsions  of  these  terrestrial  currents,  bring¬ 
ing  the  currents  round  the  needle  to  coincide  with 
them,  (hat  the  latter  always  points  to  the  north. 
The  cause  of  these  electric  currents  thus  inferred 
to  be  constantly  circulating  round  the  globe,  is, 
as  yet,  involved  in  obscurity.  They  are  supposed 
to  move  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian, 
or  nearly  parallel  with  the  equator,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  earth  moving  from  us,  and  on  the 
western  side  flowing  toward  us.  It  is  conjectured 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  of  the 
globe  may  be  such  as  to  constitute  a  battery,  ex¬ 
isting  like  a  girdle  round  the  earth,  which,  though 
composed  of  comparatively  weak  materials,  may 
be  sufficiently  e.xtensive  to  produce  the  effects  of 
terrestrial  magnetism.  Its  irregularity,  and  the 
changes  it  may  accidentally  or  periodically  suffer, 
may  explain  the  phenomenon  of  the  variation  of 
the  compass; — or  the  general  action  producing 
the  currents  of  electricity  may  be  affected  by  dif¬ 
ferent  causes,  as  the  motions  of  the  earth,  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  the  atmosphere,  the  process  of  evapora¬ 
tion,  and  the  solar  heat.  It  may  also  be  supposed 
that  much  of  the  variation  depends  on  the  progress 
of  oxydation  in  the  continental  regions  of  the 
globe. 

In  connection  with  the  principles  and  phenome¬ 
na  stated  above, — by  means  of  a  galvanic  battery,* 
iron  -may  he  temporarily  magnetized — in  other  words, 
endowed  with  an  attractive  power,  so  long  as  it  is 
kept  in  connection  with  the  galvanic  apparatus. 
A  magnet  of  this  kind  i.s  generally  formed  in  tho 
shape  of  a  horse-shoe;  and  when  suspended  so  a» 
to  present  the  extremities  downward,  ami  when 
the  galvanic  communication  is  established,  tha 
magnetic  power  is  instantly  exerted,  and  a  bar  of 
iron  hold  to  the  e.xtremities  will  be  ijnmediately 
attracted,  and  firmly  adliere.  But,  on  loosening 
the  connection  with  tno  battery,  the  magnetic 
power  is  instantly  destroyed,  and  the  ball  oF  iron 
falls  tothe  greond.  Such^Biagnets,  which  hava 
obtained  the  n^.rre  of  Eiecwo  ■mr.qneis,  have  been 
thus  made,  eado’^ved  with  very  great  attractive 
power,  so  as  to  f,u.‘itE.*n,  in  some  cases,  a  weight  of 
above  2000  pounds,  or  nearly  a  ton.  These  mag¬ 
nets,  like  those  which  possess  permanent  m.agnct- 
ism,  have  opposite  poles,  one  attracting,  and  tha 
other  repelling. 

I'liis  new  science  of  Electro-magnetism  has 
opened  up  new  and  more  expansive  views  to  tlia 
philosophic  world,  in  reference  to  the  powers  of 
Electricity,  Galvanism,  and  Magnetism,  and  theii 
relation  to  each  other;  and  in  the  progress  of  tha 
investigations  which  are  now  going  forward,  wa 
hav&  reason  to  hope  that  some  of  the  hitherto 
latent  principles  which  pervade  our  terrestrial  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  unfolded,  and  the  diversified  phenome¬ 
na  they  produce  more  fully  explained  and  iliu3« 
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trated.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  arts  will  be 
improved  by  the  application  of  the  principles 
wliich  this  science  has  brought  to  light;  and  they 
have  already  been  applied  to  macliinery  to  pro¬ 
duce  rotatory  and  impulsive  motions. 

Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  some  of  the  interest¬ 
ing  subjects  which  Natural  Philosophy  embraces. 
Its  relation  to  Religion  will  appear  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  considerations; — 

1.  Its  researches  have  led  to  the  invention  of 
machines,  engines,  and  instruments  of  various 
kinds,  wliich  augment  the  energies,  increase  the 
comforts,  and  promote  the  general  improvement 
of  mankind  ;  and  these  objects  are  inseparably 
connected  with  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
through  the  world.  If  we  admit  that,  in  future 
ages,  the  religion  of  the  Bible  will  shed  its  benign 
influence  over  ail  nations — that  the  external  con¬ 
dition  of  the  human  race  will  then  be  prosperous 
and  greatly  meliorated  beyond  what  it  has  ever 
been- — and,  that  no  iniraculous  interpositinn  of 
Deity  is  to  be  expected  to  bring  about  such  desira¬ 
ble  events — it  will  follow,  that  such  objects  can 
be  accomjilished  only,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
Providence,  by  rational  investigations  into  the 
principles  and  powers  of  Nature,  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  inventions  of  science  to  tire  great 
objects  of  religion,  and  of  human  improvement, 
as  I  shall  endeavor  briefly  to  illustrate  in  tlie  fol¬ 
lowing  chapter.  As  the  destructive  effects  of 
many  physical  agents,  in  the  present  constitution 
of  our  globe,  are,  doubtless,  a  consequence  of  the 
sin  and  depravity  of  man — we  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that,  when  tlie  economy  of  nature  shall  be 
more  extensiveljr  and  minutely  investigated,  and 
tlie  minds  of  men  directed  to  apply  their  discove¬ 
ries  to  philanthropic  and  religious  objects,  they 
will  be  enabled  to  counteract,  in  a  great  measure, 
tliose  devastations  and  fatal  effects  which  are  now 
produced  by  several  of  the  powers  of  nature. 
The  general  happiness  of  all  ranks,  which  will  be 
connected  with  the  universal  extension  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  neoe.ssarily  supposes  that  this  object  will 
be  accomplished;  for,  were  a  dread  of  destruction 
from  the  elements  of  nature  frequently  to  agitate 
the  mind,  as  at  present,  no  permanent  tranquillity 
would  be  enjoyed;  nor  would  tliat  ancient  predic¬ 
tion  in  reference  to  this  era,  receive  its  full  ac¬ 
complishment,  that  “  there  shall  be  nothing  to  hurt 
or  destroy  in  all  God’s  tioly  mountain,  wlien  tiie 
earth  shall  bo  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord.” 
And  since  miraculous  iuterpositioiKs  are  not  to  be 
e.xpected,  to  what  quarter  can  we  look  for  those 
subordinate  agencies  by  whieli  this  object  is  to  be 
effected,  but  to  the  discoveries  and  inventions  of 
philosoptiicai  science? 

Science  has  already  enabled  us  to  remedy  many 
of  those  evils  which  are  tlie  acciJental  effects  of 
the  operation  of  pliysical  agents.  For  e.vampie — 
the  discoveries  of  the  philosopher,  with  respect  to 
the  nature  of  the  electric  fluid,  liavo  enabled  ns  to 
construct  conductors  for  preserving  buildings  from 
the  stroke  of  lijhtni/ig;  and  we  liave  every  rea.son 
to  hope,  that,  in  the  progress  of  electric,  galvanic, 
and  clieniical  science,  more  complete  thunder- 
guards,  applicable  to  all  tlie  situations  in  which  a 
person  may  be  exposed,  will  be  invented.  Nay, 
our  increasing  knowledge  of  tlie  electric  fluid, 
and  of  the  cliemical  agents  which  concur  in  its 
operation,  may  enable  us  to  dissipate  thunder- 
Btonns  altogether,  by  disturbing  tlie  electricity  of 
tlie  clouds,  by  means  of  a  series  of  elevated  arliff- 
cial  conductors.  This  is  not  only  possible,  hut 
has  already  been  in  some  degree  effected.  The 
celebrated  Euler  inform.s  us,  in  his  “  Letters  to  a 
German  Princess,”  that  he  corresponded  with  a 
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Moravian  priest,  named  Divisch,  who  assured  liim, 
“  that  he  had  averted,  during  a  whole  summer, 
every  thunder-storm  which  threatened  his  own 
habitation  and  the  neighborhood,  by  means  of  a 
machine  constructed  on  the  principles  of  electri¬ 
city — that  the  machinery  sensibly  attracted  the 
clouds,  and  constrained  them  to  descend  quietly 
in  a  distillation,  without  any  hut  a  very  dislaiit 
thunderclap.”  Euler  assures  us,  that  “the  fact 
is  undoubted,  and  confirmed  by  irresistible  proof.” 
Yea,  not  only  may  the  destructive  effects  of 
lightning  be  averted  by  the  inventions  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  but  its  agency  may  be  rendered  subservient 
to  liuman  industry,  and  made  to  act  as  a  mechani¬ 
cal  power.  Tills  effect,  too,  has  been  partially 
accomiilished.  About  the  year  1811,  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Pliilipsthal,  ill  Eastern  Prussia,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  split  an  immense  stone  into  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  pieces,  by  means  of  lightning.  A  bar  of 
iron,  in  the  form  of  a  conductor,  was  previously 
fixed  to  the  stone,  and  the  experiment  was  atten¬ 
ded  with  the  most  complete  success;  for,  during 
the  very  first  thunder-storm,  the  lightuiiig  burst 
the.  stone  without  displacing  it.* 

It  is,  tlierefore,  probable  that,  in  the  future  ages 
of  the  world,  this  terrific  meteor,  and  other  de¬ 
structive  agents,  which  now  produce  so  much 
alarm,  and  so  many  disastrous  effects,  may,  by 
the  aid  of  philosopliy,  be  brought  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  man,  and  be  made  to  minister  to  his  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

The  electric  fluid  has  also  been,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  successfully  applied  in  curing  palsies, 
rheumatisms,  spasms,  obstructions,  and  inflam¬ 
mation;  and  it  is  known  to  have  a  peculiar  effect 
on  the  nervous  system.  Lighliiiiig  has  been 
known  to  restore  the  blind  to  a  temporary  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  siglit.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Succoiitli,  in 
Dunbartonshire,  who  had  been  blind  for  several 
years,  was  led  by  his  servant  one  evening  tlirough 
tlie  streets  of  Glasgow,  during  a  terrible  thunder¬ 
storm.  The  lightning  sometimes  fluttered  along 
the  streets  for  a  quarter  of  a  minute  without 
ceasing.  Wliilethis  fluttering  lasted,  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  saw  the  street  distinctly,  and  the  changes 
which  had  been  made  in  tliat  part  by  taking  down 
one  of  tile  city  gates.  When  the  storm  was  over, 
ills  entire  blindness  returned. — The  following  in¬ 
stance,  stated  b)'  Professor  Robison,  as  related  by 
one  of  his  friends,  is  no  less  remarkable.  One 
evening  in  autumn,  he  was  sitting  with  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  the  same  disorder  as  the  gentleman 
mentioned  above,  and  he  observed  several  lambent 
flashes  of  lightning.  Their  faces  were  turned  to 
the  parlor  window;  and  immediately  after  a  flash, 
the  gentleman  said  to  his  wife,  “  Go,  my  dear, 
make  them  shut  the  white  gate;  it  is  open,  you 
see.”  Tile  lady  did  so,  and  returned;  and,  after 
a  little,  said,  “  But  how  did  you  know  that  the 
gate  was  open?”  He  exclaimed,  with  wonder, 
“I  saw  it  open,  and  two  men  look  in,  and  go 
away  again” — which  our  friend  also  had  observ¬ 
ed —  tlie  gentleman,  on  being  close-questioned, 
could  not  recollect  having  liad  anotlier  glance, 
nor  why  it  had  not  surprised •  him;  but  of  the 
glimpse  itself  tie  was  certain,  and  described  the 
appearance  very  exactly.f 

It  is  also  possible,  that  barren  deserts  might  be 
enriched  with  fertility,  and  immense  portions  of 
the  desolate  wastes  of  our  globe  prepared  for  the 
support  and  accommodation  of  human  beings,  by 
arresting  the  clouds,  and  drawing  down  tlieir  elec  ■ 


•  Pee  Monthly  Magaz.ne,  vol.  xxii,  p.  1C3. 
t  Pup.  to  Ency.  Brit.,  3d  edit..  Art.  TImmCer — written  bj 
the  late  Dr.  Itebison. 
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trical  I'irtue  and  their  watery  treasure,  by  means 
of  an  extended  series  of  elevated  metallic  conduc¬ 
tors.  What  has  been  now  stated,  is  only  one  in¬ 
stance  out  of  many  which  might  be  produced,  of 
the  extensive  and  beneficial  effects  wliich  may  be 
produced,  in  future  ages,  by  the  application  of 
the  discoveries  of  natural  science. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  Natural  Philosophy  enables 
us  to  Aotact  pretended  miracles,  and  to  discriminate 
between  those  phenomena  wliich  are  produced  by 
the  powers  of  nature,  and  the  supposed  effects  of 
diabolical  influence.  It  has  been  chiefly  owing  to 
ignorance  of  the  principles  of  natural  science, 
that  mankind,  in  ah  ages,  have  been  so  easily  im¬ 
posed  upon  by  pretenders  to  supernatural  powers. 
It  is  owing  to  the  same  cause,  that  superstitious 
notions  and  vain  alarms  have  spread  tlieir  influ¬ 
ence  so  extensively  among  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
population  of  every  country.  The  pretended  mi¬ 
racles  by  which  Pagan  and  Popish  priesls  endea¬ 
vor  to  support  the  authority  of  their  respective 
religious  systems,  and  every  species  of  degrading 
superstition,  vanish  into  smoke,  when  examined 
by  the  light  of  modern  science;  and  there  can  be 
no  question,  that  an  enlightened  Missionary  would, 
in  many  instances,  find  the  principles  and  the  in¬ 
struments  of  natural  philosophy  important  aux¬ 
iliaries  in  undermining  the  fabric  of  heathen  ido¬ 
latry  and  priestcraft.  They  tend  to  dissipate  a 
thousand  idle  terrors  which  haunt  and  agitate  the 
human  mind;  to  detect  a  thousand  kinds  of  im¬ 
posture  by  which  it  has  been  held  in  cruel  bond¬ 
age;  and  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  those  deeds 
of  cruelty  which  have  uniformly  marked  the 
reign  of  Superslition.*  Had  our  forefathers  con¬ 
nected  a  knowledge  of  this  subject  with  their 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  they  would  not  have 
brought  upon  themselves  that  indelible  disgrace 
which  now  attaches  to  their  memories,  on  account 
of  their  liaving  condemned  and  burned  at  the 
stake  thousands  of  unhappy  women,  accused  of 
crimes  of  which  they  could  not  possibly  have 
been  guilty.f  In  New  England,  toward  the  close 
of  the  17th  century,  the  witchcraft  frenzy  rose  so 
high,  that  the  execution  of  witches  became  a  ca¬ 
lamity  more  dreadful  than  the  sword  or  the  pesti¬ 
lence.  Not  only  old  women,  but  children  of  ten 
years,  were  put  to  death;  young  girls  wore  strip¬ 
ped  naked,  and  the  marks  of  witchcraft  searched 
for  upon  their  bodies  with  most  indecent  curiosity; 
and  those  spots  of  the  scurvy  which  age  impresses 
upon  the  bodies  of  old  men  were  taken  for  evident 


signs  of  infernal  power.  So  that  ignorance  of 
the  law’B  and  phenomena  of  nature  has  led  even 
Christians  to  commit  acts  of  injustice  and  horrid 
cruelty.  For,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  was 
Christian  magistrates  and  ministers,  under  a  pre¬ 
tended  zeal  for  the  honor  of  God,  who  sanctioned 
such  cruel  and  unrighteous  decrees.  This  con¬ 
sideration,  viewed  in  connection  with  many  oth¬ 
ers,  tends  to  show,  that  the  Christian  revelation, 
considered  abstractly  by  itself,  without  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  visible  system  of  the  universe,  is  not 
sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  study  of  the 
works  of  nature  is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  lead 
the  mind  to  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  without 
the  aid  of  the  discoveries  derived  from  the  sacred 
oracles.  For,  although  the  Bible  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  Protestant  Christians  ever  since  the  Re¬ 
formation,  yet  it  is  only  since  the  light  of  modern 
science  began  to  diffuse  its  influence,  that  the  su¬ 
perstitions  of  the  dark  ages,  and  the  vulgar  notions 
respecting  witchcraft,  necromancy^,  and  other  spe¬ 
cies  of  infernal  agency^  began  to  evanish,  even 
from  the  minds  of  Christian  teachers;  as  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  writings  of  many  eminent  divines 
who  flourished  during  the  16th  and  17th  centu¬ 
ries.  As  the  two  revelations  which  God  has  given 
throw  a  mutual  luster  on  each  other,  the  one 
must  always  be  considered  as  incomplete  without 
the  other.  Both  are  necessary,  in  order  “  to  make 
the  man  of  God  perfect,”  and  to  enable  him  to 
prosecute,  with  intelligence  and  success,  the  great 
objects  of  religion;  and  the  Christian  minister 
who  affects  to  despise  the  aids  of  science  in  the 
cause  of  religion  has  y'et  much  to  learn  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  grand  bearings  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  sy'stem. 

3.  The  investigations  of  natural  philosophy^  wn- 
fold  to  us  the  incessant  agency  of  God,  and  the 
plans  by  which  his  wise  and  benevolent  designs  in 
ithe  system  of  nature  are  accomplished.  From 
the  immeasurable  globes  of  heaven,  down  to  the 
minutest  atoms,  we  perceive  a  regular  chain  of 
causes  and  effects,  conspiring,  in  a  thousand  diffe¬ 
rent  modes,  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness.  The  operation  of  central 
forces,  and  of  the  law  of  gravitation  on  the  earth, 
and  in  the  heavens — the  hydrostatical  laws  which 
regulate  the  pressure  and  the  motion  of  fluids — 
the  chemical  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  its  un- 
dulatoiy,  refractive,  and  reflective  powers  —  tha 
motion  of  the  ray's  of  light,  and  the  infinite  variety 
of  effects  they  produce — the  process  of  evapora¬ 
tion — the  agencies  of  electricity  and  galvanism — 
the  properties  of  the  magnet,  and  the  chemical 
action  of  acids  and  alkalies,  and  of  the  minutest 
particles  of  matter  upon  each  other, — ouy^ht  to  be 
viewed  as  so  many  modifications  of  the  agency 
of  Deity,  and  as  manifestations  of  his  wisdom,  in 
carrying  forward  those  plans  which  regard  ti  e  in¬ 
terests  of  his  universal  kingdom;  jins',  as  we  con¬ 
sider  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  the  revolutions 
of  nations,  and  the  circulation  of  the  Scrip.tui'es 
in  heathen  lands,  as  so  many’  acts  of  his  moral 
administration  as  the  Governor  of  mankind.  For, 
let  it  be  carefully’  remembered,  that  all  these  ])hy- 
sical  agencies  have  ultimately  a  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  bearing;  and  are.  essentially  connected 
with  every  other  part  of  God’s  providential  pro¬ 
cedure.  Though  we  may  be  apt  to  consider  them 
as  so  many  detached  and  insulated  pieces  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  with  which  we  have  little  concern,  or 
may  even  disdain  to  notice  their  mode  of  opera 
tioii;  yet,  in  the  all-comprehensive  mind  of  Him 
who  takes  in,  at  one  glance,  the  whole  chain  of 
causes  and  effects,  they  are  as  essentially  con* 


*  Mr.  Don^lfis,  in  his  “  Hints  on  Missions,”  suggests,  that 
Natural  Philosophy  might  be  an  important  auxiliary  to 
Christian  Missionaries.  “All  the  ancient  ‘  war  weapons 
of  victory,’  excepting  miracles,  are  at  their  disposal;  and 
new  instruments  of  still  greater  potency,  which  the  science 
of  the  latter  days  has  been  accnmulating  for  universal  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  mind  are  ready  lobe  brought  into  action,  upon 
a  scale  of  overpowering  magnitude.  Even  the  single  re¬ 
source  which  is  lost  may  yet  be  recompensed  hv  equivalents, 
and  a  substitute,  in  many  respects,  may  be  fonnd  for  niiia- 
cles.  The  first  effect  of  a  miracle  is,  to  rouse  the  attention, 
and  to  overawe  opposing  prejudices;  the  second,  to  afford  a 

proof  of  loligion  of  which  it  is  a  sealing  accompaniment. _ 

The  first  object  might  be  gained  by  the  natural  tuagic  of  ex¬ 
perimental  philosophy:  and  as  to  the  seconii,  the  difference 
in  tlie  proof  from  miracles,  lies  rather  in  its  being  more  cir¬ 
cuitous,  than  in  its  being  less  conclusive  at  the  present  day, 
than  in  the  times  of  the  Apostles.”  Mr.  Moffat,  missionary 
from  Africa,  lately  expressed  to  tlie  author  sentiments  sirai- 
l.ar  to  the  above,  and  intimated  his  ardent  desire  that  he 
miglit  be  furnished,  before  his  return,  with  an  apparatus  for 
the  purpose  of  expanding  the  minds  of  heathen  converts  in 
the  knowledge  of  nature. 

t  It  has  been  calculated  that,  in  Germany  alone,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  victims  that  suffered  for  the  supposed  crime  of  witch¬ 
craft  from  1484 — the  date  of  the  bull  of  Pope  Innccent  VIII, 
against  witchcraft — until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
uen.ury, considerably  exceeds  one  hundred  thousand! 
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nectea  with  his  ultimate  purposes,  aud  the  eternal 
destiny  of  man,  as  are  the  revelations  of  his 
word. — Were  a  single  principle  or  motion  which 
now  animates  the  system  of  nature  to  cease — 
were  the  agency  of  electricity,  for  example,  or  the 
principle  of  evaporation,  to  be  destroyed  —  the 
physical  constitution  of  our  globe  would  instant¬ 
ly  be  deranged;  nature  would  be  thrown  into 
confusion;  aud  the  sentient  and  intellectual  beings 
that  now  inhabit  the  earth  would  either  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  or  plunged  into  an  abj^ss  of  misery.  If 
therefore  we  admit,  that  the  moral  agency  of  God 
Is  worthy  of  our  contemplation,  we  ought  to 
consider  his  physical  operations  also  as  no  less 
worthy  of  our  study  aud  investigation;  since 
they  form  the  groundwork  of  all  his  other  mani¬ 
festations. 

There  is  nothing,  however,  which  so  strikingly 
characterizes  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  even  the 
great  mass  of  the  Christian  world,  as  that  apathy 
and  indifference  with  which  they  view  the  won¬ 
ders  of  creation  wliich  surround  them.  They 
can  look  on  all  that  is  grand  and  beautiful  and 
beneficent  in  nature,  without  feeling  the  least  sen¬ 
timent  of  admiration  or  of  gratitude  to  that  Being 
who  is  incessantl}'  operating  within  them  and 
around  them;  and  they  are  disposed  to  consider 
the  experiments  of  philosophers,  by  which  the 
wonderful  agency  of  God  is  unvailed,  as  only  so 
many  toj's  aud  amusements  for  the  entertainment 
of  children.  The)'’  would  prefer  the  paltry  enter¬ 
tainments  of  a  card-table,  of  a  ball-room,  or  of  a 
gossiping  party,  to  the  inspection  of  the  nicest 
pieces  of  Divine  mechanism,  and  to  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  most  august  scene  in  nature.  How¬ 
ever  lightly  some  religionists  may  be  disposed  to 
treat  this  subie<;t,  that  spirit  of  indifference  with 
which  the  visible  works  of  God  are  treated  must 
be  considered  as  flowing  from  the  same  depraved 
principle,  which  leads  multitudes  to  reject  the  re¬ 
velations  of  the  Bible,  and  to  trifle  w’ith  their 
everlasting  interests.  “  Man,”  says  Rollin,  “  lives 
in  the  midst  of  a  world  of  which  he  is  the  sove¬ 
reign,  as  a  stranger,  who  looks  with  indifference 
upon  all  that  passes  in  it,  and  as  if  it  were  not  his 
concern.  The  universe,  in  all  its  parts,  declares 
and  points  out  its  Author;  but,  for  the  most  part, 
to  the  deaf  and  blind,  who  have  neither  ears  to 
hear,  nor  eyes  to  see.  One  of  the  greatest  services 
that  philosophy  can  do  us,  is  to  awaken  us  from 
this  drowsiness,  and  rouse  us  from  this  lethargy, 
which  is  a  dishonor  lo  humanity,  and  in  a  man¬ 
ner  reduces  us  below  the  beasts,  whose  stupidity 
is  the  consequence  of  their  nature,  and  not  the 
effect  of  neglect  or  indifference.  It  awakens  our 
curiosity,  it  excites  our  attention,  and  leads  us,  as 
it  were,  by  the  hand,  through  all  the  parts  of  na¬ 
ture,  to  induce  us  to  study  aud  search  out  the 
wonderful  works  of  it.”* 

Since,  therefore,  the  science  of  natural  philo¬ 
sophy  is  conversant  about  the  works  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  and  its  investigations  have  a  direct  ten¬ 
dency  to  illustrate  the  perfections  of  his  nature, 
to  unvail  the  plan  of  his  operations,  to  unfold  the 
laws  by  which  he  governs  the  kingdom  of  uni¬ 
versal  nature,  and  to  display  the  order,  symmetry, 
and  proportion,  which  reign  throughout  the  wiiole 
— it  would  be  needless  to  enter  into  any  further 
process  of  reasoning,  to  show  that  the  study  of  it 
is  connected  with  the  great  objects  of  religion. — 
Whatever  studies  tend  to  raise  our  minds  to  the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  all  worlds  —  to  expand  our 
views  of  his  infinite  knowledge  and  wisdom — to 
excite  oui  gratitude  and  our  admiration  of  the  be¬ 


neficent  designs  which  appear  n  all  his  arrange¬ 
ments — to  guard  us  against  erroneous  conceptions 
of  his  providential  procedure — and  to  furnish  us 
with  important  auxiliaries  for  extending  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  religion  through  the  world — must  al¬ 
ways  be  interesting  to  every  Christian  who  wishes 
to  enlarge  his  intellectual  views,  and  to  make 
progress  in  the  knowledge  of  God. 

CHEMISTRY. 

This  science,  which  is  intimately  related  to  thft 
preceding,  has  for  its  object  to  ascertain  the  ingre¬ 
dients,  or  first  principles,  of  which  all  matter  is 
composed — to  examine  the  compounds  formed  by 
the  combination  of  these  ingredients — to  investi¬ 
gate  those  changes  in  natural  bodies,  which  are 
not  accompanied  with  sensible  motion,  and  th>i 
nature  of  tlie  power  which  produces  these,  com 
binations  and  changes. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  last  half  century,  the 
empire  of  Chemistry  has  been  wonderfully  ex¬ 
tended.  From  an  obscure  and  humble  place 
among  the  objects  of  study,  it  has  risen  to  a  high 
aud  dignified  station  among  those  sciences  which 
improve  and  adorn  the  human  mind.  No  longer 
confined  to  the  paltry  and  mercenary  object  of 
searching  for  the  philosopher’s  stone,  or  of  fur¬ 
nishing  a  little  amusement,  it  now  extends  its 
sway  over  all  the  arts  which  minister  to  the  com¬ 
fort  and  improvement  of  social  life,  and  over  every 
species  of  animate  and  inanimate  matter,  within 
the  range  of  human  investigation.  There  is 
scarcely  any  science  so  immediately  conducive 
to  social  improvement  and  human  comfort.  To 
w'hatever  art  or  manufacture  we  turn  our  atten¬ 
tion,  we  find  that  it  has  either  been  created  by 
chemistry,  or  is  indebted  to  its  discoveries  for 
some  of  its  greatest  improvements;  and  to  what¬ 
ever  process  in  the  material  world  we  direct  our 
investigations,  the  principles  of  this  science,  as 
deduced  from  modern  experiments  and  discove¬ 
ries,  are  capable  of  being  applied.  “  The  forms 
and  appearances,”  says  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  “  of 
the  beings  and  substances  of  the  external  world, 
are  almost  infinitely  various,  and  they  are  in  a 
state  of  continued  alteration.  Even  the  earth  it¬ 
self,  throughout  its  whole  surface,  undergoes  mo¬ 
difications.  Acted  on  by  moisture  and  air,  it 
affords  the  food  of  plants;  an  immense  number 
of  vegetable  productions  arise  from  apparently  tha 
same  materials;  these  become  the  substance  of 
animals;  one  species  of  animal  matter  is  convert¬ 
ed  into  another;  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  of 
the  forms  of  organized  life  ultimately  decay,  and 
are  resolved  into  inorganic  aggregates;  and  the 
same  elementary  substances,  differently  arranged, 
are  contained  in  the  inert  soil;  or  bloom,  and 
emit  fragrance  in  the  flower;  or  become,  in  ani¬ 
mals,  the  active  organs  of  mind  and  intelligence. 
In  artificial  operations,  changes  of  the  same  order 
occur:  substances  having  the  characters  of  earth, 
are  converted  into  metals;  claj's  and  sands  are 
united,  so  as  to  become  porcelain;  earths  and  al¬ 
kalies  are  combined  into  glass;  acrid  and  corro¬ 
sive  matters  are  formed  from  tasteless  substances; 
colors  are  fixec^  upon  stuffs;  or  changed,  or  made 
to  disappear;  and  the  productions  of  the  vegeta¬ 
ble,  mineral,  aud  animal  kingdoms,  are  converted 
into  new  forms,  and  made  subservient  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  civilized  life. — To  trace,  in  detail,  those 
diversified  and  complicated  phenomena;  to  ar¬ 
range  them,  and  deduce  general  laws  from  theit 
analogies,  is  the  business  of  Chemistry.”* 


*  Belles  Lettres,  vol.  iv. 


*  Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy. 
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Chemists  have  arranged  the  general  forms  of 
matter  into  the  four  following  classes: — The  frst 
class  consists  of  solids,  which  form  the  principal 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  which  ditfer  from  each 
other  in  hardness,  color,  opacity,  transparency, 
density,  and  other  properties.  The  second  class 
consists  of  fluids,  such  as  water,  oils,  spirits,  etc., 
whose  parts  possess  freedom  of  motion,  and 
require  great  mechanical  force  to  make  them 
occupy  a  smaller  space.  The  third  class  compre- 
Iiends  ELASTIC  fluids,  or  gases,  which  exist  freely 
in  the  atmosphere;  but  may  be  confined  by  solids 
and  fluids,  and  their  properties  examined.  Their 
parts  are  highly  movable,  compressible,  and  ex¬ 
pansive;  they  are  all  transparent;  they  present 
two  or  three  varieties  of  color;  and  they  differ 
greatly  in  density.  The  fourth  class  comprehends 
ethereal  substances,  which  are  known  to  us  only 
in  their  states  of  motion,  when  acting  upon  our 
organs  of  sense,  and  which  are  not  susceptible  of 
being  confined.  Such  are  the  rays  of  light,  and 
radiant  heat,  which  are  incessantly  in  motion, 
throughout  the  spaces  that  intervene  between  our 
globe,  and  the  sun  and  the  stars. — Chemists 
divide  the  substances  in  nature  also  into  simi-le 
and  co.npouND.  Slmple  substances  are  those 
which  have  never  jmt  been  decomposed,  nor 
formed  by  art.  Co.mpou.nd  substances  are  those 
which  are  formed  by  the  union  of  two  or  more 
simple  substances.  The  following  are  all  the 
simple  substances  with  which  we  are  at  present 
acquainted:  Caloric,  light,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 

CARBON,  HYDROGEN,  SULPHUR,  PHOSPHORUS,  the 
S1ET.AL8,  and  some  of  the  e.vkths. — All  that  I 
propo.so  under  this  article  is  simply  to  state  some 
of  the  properties  of  two  or  three  of  these  simple 
siibsta  nces. 

Caloric,  or  elementary  fire,  is  the  name  now 
given  by  chemists  to  that  element  or  property 
which,  combined  with  various  bo.lies,  produces 
the  sensation  of  heai  while  it  is  passing  from  one 
body  to  another.  This  substance  appears  to  per¬ 
vade  the  whole  system  of  nature.  There  are  six 
different  sources  from  whence  Caloric  may  be 
procured.  It  may  be  produced  by  combustion,  in 
wliich  process  the  oxygen  gas  of  "the  atmosphere 
is  decomposed,  and  caloric,  one  of  its  component 
parts,  set  at  liberty — by  friction,  or  the  rubbing 
of  two  substances  against  each  other — by  percus¬ 
sion,  as  the  striking  of  steel  against  a  piece  of 
flint — by  the  mixture  of  two  or  more  substances,  as 
when  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  water  or 
magnesia — by  electricity  and  galvanism.  The  dis¬ 
charge  of  an  electric  or  galvanic  battery,  will 
produce  a  more  intense  degree  of  heat  than  any 
other  moans  whatever.  But  the  jirincipal,  and 
probably  the  original  source  of  caloric,  is  the  Sun, 
which  furnishes  the  earth  with  a  regular  supply 
for  the  support  and  nourishment  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  tribes.  From  this  source  it  moves 
at  the  rate  of  192,000  miles  in  a  second  of  time; 
for  it  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  sun  sends 
forth  rays  of  heat  which  are  distinct  from  those 
which  produce  illumination,  and  which  accom¬ 
pany  them  in  their  course  through  the  ethereal 
regions. 

Caloric  is  the  cause  fluidity,  iij  all  substances 
whicli  are  capable  of  becoming  fluid.  A  certain 
portion,  or  dose  of  it,  reduces  a  solid  body  to  the 
state  of  an  incompre.ssible  fluid;  a  larger  portion 
brings  it  to  the  state  of  an  aeriform  or  gaseous 
fluid.  Thus,  a  certain  portion  of  caloric  reduces 
ice  to  a  state  of  water;  a  larger  portion  converts 
it  into  steam  or  vapor.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
tliat  the  hardest  rocks,  the  densest  metals,  and 
every  solid  suostance  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 


I  might  be  converted  into  a  fluid,  and  even  into  & 
I  gas,  were  they  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  very 
high  temperature.  This  substance  is  called  sen¬ 
sible  caloric,  when  it  produces  the  sensation  of 
heat;  and  latent  caloric,  when  it  forms  an  insen¬ 
sible  part  of  the  substance  of  bodies.  One  of 
the  principal  effects  of  caloric  is  the  expansion  of 
bodies.  All  bodies,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
are  capable  of  e.xpansion  by  means  of  heat;  the 
gases  being  the  most  expansive,  and  solids  the 
least  susceptible  of  expansion.  The  expansion  of 
gases  or  any  aeriform  substance  is  illustrated  by 
the  experiment  of  a  half-blown  bladder  held  before 
a  fire,  as  stated  under  the  article  Hncuinatics,  p.  9  L 
The  expansion  of  solids  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  process:  When  the  iron  rim  of  a  cart¬ 
wheel  is  to  be  put  on,  it  is  first  heated  to  a 
considerable  degree.  When  hot,  the  circle  is 
somewhat  larger  than  when  cold,  and  thus  easily 
slips  round  the  wheel;  but,  as  it  cools,  the  circle 
decreases,  and  firmly  binds  together  the  wood¬ 
work  of  which  the  wheel  is  composed.  In 
reference  to  fluid  bodies  the  same  fact  is  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  Thermometer — the  mercury  or  spirit 
of  wine  in  which  rises  or  falls  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  heat  which  is  applied  to  the  instru¬ 
ment. — Other  effects  of  heat  are  liquefaction,  as 
when  ice  is  converted  into  water — vaporization,  as 
when  water  is  converted  into  steam — ignition,  as 
when  bodies  by  heat  are  made  to  produce  flame — 
and  evaporation,  when  substances  send  olf  vapor 
from  their  surfaces  at  temperatures  below  the 
boiling  point.  The  heat  of  the  sun  and  other 
causes  produce  this  effect  every  day  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  globe.  An  immense  quantity 
of  vapor  is  thus  continually  rising  from  the  snr 
face  of  the  land  and  seas,  which  is  either  formed 
into  clouds,  or  condensed  into  rains  or  dew— 
which  process  is  of  most  essential  service  through¬ 
out  the  whole  economy  of  the  physical  constitution 
of  our  globe. — All  bodies  are,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  conductors  of  caloric.  Metals  and  liquid* 
are  good  conductors  of  heat;  but  silk,  cotton 
wool,  wood,  etc.,  are  bad  conductors  of  it.  For 
example,  if  we  put  a  short  poker  into  the  fire  at 
one  end,  it  will  soon  become  hot  at  the  other;  but 
this  will  not  happen  with  a  piece  of  wood  of  the 
same  length,  and  under  the  same  circumstances. 
A  person  with  a  silken  purse,  containing  metal 
coin,  may  stand  so  near  the  fire,  as  to  make  the 
metal  almost  too  hot  to  touch,  though  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  purse  will  apparently  be  scarcely 
altered.  If  a  hand  be  put  upon  a  hot  body,  part 
ot  the  caloric  leaves  the  hot  body  and  enters  the 
hand,  producing  the  sensation  of  heat.  On  the 
contrary,  if  a  hand  be  put  on  a  cold  body,  as  a 
piece  of  iron,  or  another  colder  hand,  part  of  the 
caloric  contained  in  the  hand  leaves  it  to  unite 
with  the  colder  body,  producing  the  sensation  of 
cold.  In  short,  caloric  is  diffused  throughout  all 
bodies,  and  eaters  into  every  operation  in  nature; 
and,  were  it  not  for  the  influence  of  this  subtile 
fluid,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole 
matter  of  the  universe  would  be  condensed  into  a 
solid  mass. 

Oxygen  is  a  very  pure,  subtile,  and  elastic  sub¬ 
stance,  generally  diffused  throughout  nature;  but 
is  never  found  unless  in  combination  with  other 
substances.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  agents 
in  nature;  there  being  .scarcely  a  single  process, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  in  which  oxygen  has 
not  some  important  share.  When  combined  with 
caloric  it  is  called  oxygen  gas,  which  forms  one  of 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  a 
permanently  elastic  fluid,  transparent,  colorless, 
and  destitute  of  taste  and  smell;  100  cubic  inche» 
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of  it  weigh  33-9153  grains,  that  is,  nearly  34  grains. 
And  as  the  same  bulk  of  common  air  weighs 
3U-8115  grains  under  the  same  circumstances,  the 
specific  gravity  of  oxygen  is  reckoned  1-1007,  that 
of  common  air  being  reckoned  1-000,  though 
some  chemists  have  adopted  1-111  as  its  specific 
gravity  compared  with  atmospheric  air.  In  this 
state,  it  forms  the  principle  of  comhiistion :  pro¬ 
ducing  the  most  rapid  deflagration  of  all  combus¬ 
tible  substances.  If  a  lighted  taper  be  let  down 
into  ajar  of  oxygen  gas,  it  burns  with  such  splen¬ 
dor  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  bear  the  glare  of 
light,  and  at  the  same  time  produces  a  much 
greater  heat  than  when  burning  in  coimnon  air. 
If  a  steel  wire,  or  a  thin  file,  having  a  sharp  point, 
armed  with  a  piece  of  wood  in  inflammation,  be 
introduced  into  a  jar  filled  with  this  gas,  the  steel 
will  take  fire,  and  its  combustion  will  continue 
producing  a  most  brilliant  phenomenon.  It  has 
been  proved,  by  numerous  experiments,  that  this 
gas  is  so  essential  to  combustion,  that  no  sub¬ 
stance  will  burn  in  common  air  which  has  been 
previously  deprived  of  its  oxygen.  It  is  also  es¬ 
sential  to  the  support  of  animal  life;  so  th-at  man, 
and  all  the  inferior  ranks  of  animated  nature, 
may  be  said  to  depend  upon  this  fluid  for  their 
existence.  Its  basis  gives  the  acid  character  to  all 
mineral  and  vegetable  salts;  and  the  calcination 
of  metals  is  altogether  efFected  by  their  union 
with  oxygen.  It  constitutes  the  basis  botii  of  the 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  earth,  and  of  the 
water  which  forms  its  rivers,  seas,  and  oceans.  It 
pervades  the  substance  of  ail  the  vegetable  tribes, 
and  enables  them  to  perform  their  functions;  and, 
in  combination  with  the  different  metals,  serves 
the  most  important  purposes  in  the  useful  arts. 
In  the  operation  of  this  elementary  principle,  we 
perceive  a  striking  display  of  the  agency  of  the 
Creator,  and  of  the  -admirable  means  which  his 
wisdom  has  contrived  for  preserving  in  due  order 
the  system  of  nature.  And  as  this  wonderful 
substance  is  so  essentially  necessary  to  animal 
and  vegetable  existence,  everything  is  so  arranged 
as  to  produce  a  regular  sujjply  of  it,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  incessant  changes,  and  the  multifari¬ 
ous  combinations  into  which  it  is  continually 
entering. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  effects  of  oxygen 
appears,  when  it  is  combined,  in  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion,  with  nitrogen,  so  -as  to  form  the  gaseous 
oxide  of  nitrogen,  or  w’hat  is  commonly  called 
nitrous  oxide.  This  gas  consists  of  63  parts  ni¬ 
trogen,  and  37  oxygen,  by  weight.  When  inhaled 
into  the  lungs,  it  produces  an  extraordinary  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  animal  spirits,  a  propensity  to  leap¬ 
ing  and  running,  involuntary  fits  of  laughter,  a 
rapid  flow  of  vivid  ideas,  and  a  thousand  delight¬ 
ful  emotions,  without  being  accompanied  witli 
any  subsequent  feelings  of  debility.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  shows  what  a  variety  of  delightful  or 
pernicious  effects  might  flow  from  tiie  slightest 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere, 
were  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  to  interpose  in 
altering  the  proportion  of  its  coiKStituent  parts; 
for  atmospheric  air  is  composed  of  79  parts  of 
nitrogen,  and  21  of  oxygen,  which  is  not  a  very 
different  proportion  from  the  above.  Another 
gas,  called  nSn'c  oxide,  composed  of  56  parts  oxy¬ 
gen,  and  44  nitrogen,  produces  instant  suffocation 
i"  all  animals  that  attempt  to  breathe  it.  One  of 
the  most  corrosive  acids,  the  nitrous  acid,  or  aqua¬ 
fortis,  is  composed  of  75  parts  oxygen,  and  25 
parts  nitrogen;  so  that  we  are  every  moment 
breathing  a  certain  substance,  which,  in  another 
combination,  would  produce  the  most  dreadful 
pain,  and  cause  oui  immediate  destruction.  What 
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a  striking  proof  does  this  afford  of  the  infinite 
comprehension  of  the  Divine  Mind,  in  foreseeing 
all  the  consequences  of  the  elements  of  nature, 
and  in  directing  their  numerous  combinations  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
animated  beingsl 

Nitrogen,  or  azote,  is  a  substance  generally 
diffused  throughout  nature,  and  particularly  in 
animal  bodies.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  solid  oi- 
liquid  state,  but,  combined  with  caloric,  it  forms 
nitrogen  gas,  which  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
the  atmosphere.  It  enters  extensively  into  com¬ 
bination  with  various  substances;  it  is  an  abund¬ 
ant  element  in  animal  matter;  and  its  existence  in 
such  large  quantity  is  a  chief  distinction  between 
the  constitution  of  the  substances  which  compose 
animal  and  vegetable  matter.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  0-9748,  which  is  lighter  than  common  atmos¬ 
pheric  air,  and  therefore  ascends  in  it.  Were  it 
heavier  it  would  accumulate  to  such  a  degree  in 
our  a])artments  as  to  be  pernicious  and  even  de¬ 
structive  to  our  health  and  existence.  It  is  inca¬ 
pable  of  supporting  either  flame  or  animal  life. 
This  is  proved  by-  introducing  an  animal,  or  a 
burning  candle,  into  a  vessel  full  of  this  gas;  in 
■which  case,  the  animal  is  suddenly- suffocated,  and 
the  candle  instantly-  extinguished.  It  is  this  gas 
which  is  expelled  from  the  lungs  at  every  expira¬ 
tion,  and  rising  over  our  heads,  soon  enters  into 
new  combinations.  Though  it  is  destructive  to 
anim-dl  life,  it  appears  to  be  favorable  to  ])lants, 
which  vegetate  freely  when  surrounded  with  ni¬ 
trogen. 

Hydroge.n  is  another  elementary-  substance, 
abundant  in  nature,  and,  when  unilcd  to  caloric, 
forms  hydrogen  gas.  It  is  one  of  tlie  constituent 
parts  of  water;  for  it  has  been  completely  demon¬ 
strated  by  experiment,  that  water  is  composed  of 
85  parts  by  weight  of  oxy-gen,  and  15  of  liydi-o- 
gen,  in  every  hundred  pans  of  the  fluid.  This 
gas  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  biflam- 
mahle  air.  It  is  distinguished  among  miners  by 
the  name  oi  fire-damp ;  it  abounds  in  coal-mines, 
and  sometimes  produces  the  most  tremendous  ex¬ 
plosions.*  It  is  incapable  by  itself  of  supporting 
combustion,  and  cannot  be  breathed  without  the 
most  imminent  danger.  It  is  the  chief  constitu¬ 
ent  of  oils,  fats,  spirits,  ether,  coals,  and  bitumen; 
and  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  agents  w-hich 
produce  the  igries  fatui,  and  the  northern  lights.  It 
is  the  ligldest  of  all  ponderable  bodies,  being  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  times  lighter  tlian  common  air 
A  Imndred  cubic  inches  of  it  -weigh  about  2J^ 
grains.  On  accoiiut  of  its  great  levity-,  it  is  used 
for  filling  air  balloons.  In  contact  with  atrno- 
speric  air,  it  burns  with  a  p-ale  blue  color.  When 
mixed  with  oxygen  gas,  it  may  be  exploded,  like 
gunpowder,  witli  a  violent  report.  Carburetted 
hydrogen  gas,  which  is  carbon  dissolved  by  liydro- 
gi-n,  is  tliat  beautiful  gas  which  is  now  employed 
in  lighting  our  streets,  shops,  and  manufactories. 

*  It  ajipears  from  the  First  Report  of  the  “Cliildrerr’s  Em 
ployment  (tummissioii,”  appointed  by  Rarlinment  in 
th;it,  at  the  very  least,  lives  have  been  sacrilieed  in 

and  about  the  Tyne  and  Weir  collieries  in  llie  nei;rl]bi>r- 
hood  of  Newcastle  witliin  the  Ittst  40  years,  chiefly  by  the 
exjilosions  of  hydrogen  gas  which  have  taken  jrlace  in  the 
eoal-niines.  To  counteract  such  elfects,  Fir  it,  Davy,  in 
181.5,  displayed  his  ingenuity  by  tlie  invention  of  his  Safety 
Lamp — which  is  made  of  wire  gauze,  and  has  tliis  particular 
properlv,  tliat  tiie  miner  may  move  about  with  it,  and  even 
Cvork  bv  its  light  in  the  miilst  of  those  explosive  nii-vtures 
which  have  so  often  proved  fatal,  when  entered  with  a  com¬ 
mon  lamp  or  candle,  liut  tlie  rvant  of  aeeurac.y  in  some  of 
the  mnnufaoturers  of  tile  gauze  with  wlncli  the  instrument 
is  constructed — and  the  carsiessness  of  the  miners  in  using 
it — have  frequently  prevented  its  beneficial  effects  from  be- 
ing  realized.  For  a  parlicuiar  description  of  this  lamp,  see 
“Diffusion  of  Kuovviedge,-  Sees.  II,  V,  and  the  Appendix. 
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Carbon  is  another  simple  substance  extensively 
diffused  throughout  nature.  It  is  found  pure  and 
solid  only  in  the  diamond;  but  it  may  be  procured 
in  the  state  of  charcoal,  by  burning  a  piece  of 
wood,  closely  cov^ered  with  sand,  in  a  crucible. 
Carbon  enters  into  the  composition  of  bitumen 
and  pit  coal,  and  of  most  animal  and  some  mine¬ 
ral  substances;  and  it  forms  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  solid  basis  of  all  vegetables,  from  the  most 
delicate  flower  to  the  stately  oak.  It  is  also  a 
component  part  of  sugar,  and  of  all  kinds  of  wax, 
oils,  gums,  and  resins.  It  combines  with  iron  in 
various  proportions,  and  the  results  are,  cast-iron 
and  steel.  Black  lead  is  a  composition  of  nine 
parts  of  carbon  to  one  of  iron;  and  is  therefore 
called  a  carburet  of  iron.  Carbon  is  indestructible 
by  age,  and  pre.serves  its  iJentity  in  all  the  com¬ 
binations  in'o  which  it  enters — Oarioidc  acid  gas 
is  a  combination  of  carbon  and  o.xygen.  It  is 
found  in  a  state  of  conibiiiation  with  lime,  form¬ 
ing  limestone,  marble,  and  chalk;  and  may  be 
separated  from  them  by  heat,  or  by  means  of  the 
mineral  acids.  This  gas,  which  was  formerly 
called  fixed  air,  is  found  in  mines,  caves,  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  wells,  wine  cellars,  brewers’  vats,  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  limekilns.  It  is  known  to 
miners  by  the  name  of  choke-damp,  and  too  fre¬ 
quently  runs  on  deadly  errands.  It  extingnishe.s 
flame  and  animal  life.  It  is  the  heaviest  of  ail  the 
gases;  being  nearl}'  twice  the  weight  of  common 
air,  and  twenty  times  the  weight  of  hydrogen. 
It  may  therefore  be  poured  from  one  vessel  to 
another;  and  a  lighted  taper  is  instantly  extin¬ 
guished  by  pouring  a  small  quantity  of  it  over 
the  flame.  It  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  or  preser¬ 
ver  from  putrefaction.  Meat  which  has  been 
sealed  up  in  it  (says  Mr.  Parkes),  iius  been  known 
to  have  preserved  its  texture  and  appearance  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  There  is  no  substance 
of  more  importance  in  civilized  life  than  the  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  Carbon.  “In  nature,”  says  Sir 
H.  Davy,  “this  element  is  constantly  active  in  an 
important  series  of  operations.  It  is  evolved  in 
fermentation  and  combustion,  in  Carbonic  acid; 
it  is  separated  from  oxygen  in  the  organs  of 
plants;  it  is  a  princi[)al  elejiient  in  animal  struc¬ 
tures;  and  is  found  in  different  forms  in  almost 
all  the  products  of  organized  beings.” 

Chlorine  is  a  gas  of  a  greenish  color.  It  is 
fatal  to  animal  life,  if  breathed  unniluted  with 
common  air,  but  it  does  not,  like  nitrogen  ami 
carbonic  acid  gas,  extinguish  combustion.  A 
caudle  burns  in  it  with  a  red  flame;  and  it  pos¬ 
sesses  the  remarkable  property  of  setting  fire  to 
many  of  ti;e  metals,  even  at  the  common  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  air,  when  introduced  into  it  beaten 
out  into  thin  leaves  or  reduced  to  filings — such  as 
copper,  tin,  arsenic,  zinc,  and  antimony.  It  has 
the  property  of  destroying  all  vegetable  colors.  If 
a  vegetable  blue,  for  instance,  be  exposed  to  its 
action,  the  color  is  not  changed  to  a  red,  as  it 
would  be  by  an  acid, — nor  to  a  green,  as  it  would 
be  by  an  alkali, — but  it  is  totally  destroyed.  On 
this  account  Chlorine  has  been  introduced  as  a 
powerful  agent  in  the  art  of  bleaching;  for  if  un¬ 
bleached  linens  be  properly  exposed  to  its  action, 
tl’.e  matter  which  gives  them  their  gray  color  is 
destroyed.  But  if  applied  in  its  pure  state,  and 
not  sufficiently  diluted,  it  invariably  destroys  tlie 
strength  and  texture  of  the  linens.  The  specific 
gravity  of  this  gas,  when  free  from  watery  vapor 
is  2-5,  common  air  being  !•  and  100  cubic  inches 
of  it  weigh  about  77  grains. 

Iodine  is  the  name  of  an  undecompounded 
principle  or  element  in  chemistry.  It  remained 
undiscovered  until  1812,  when  a  manufacturer 


of  saltpeter  in  Paris  detected  il  in  the  ashes  of  seo 
weeds.  It  re.sembles  chlorine  in  some  of  its  pro¬ 
perties,  and  is  derived  from  a  source  which  also 
supplies  chlorine,  both  of  them  being  of  marina 
origin.  It  may  be  procured  by  drying  and  pow¬ 
dering  common  sea  weed,  and  heating  it  with 
sulphuric  acid.  A  violet-colorad  vapor  ri.ses, 
which,  if  received  in  a  cool  vessel,  will  condense 
on  its  sides,  and  will  form  scaly  crystals  of  a 
somewhat  metallic  luster.  These  crystals  are  the 
substance  in  question;  and  from  the  violet  color 
of  its  vapor  it  is  called  iodine.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  3-084;  it  melts  at  a  heat  a  little  above  that  of 
boiling  water;  at  the  temperature  of  350°  it  boils 
and  evaporates  in  a  violet-colored  vapor.  It  .stains 
the  fingers  yellow,  and  consumes  the  cork  of  the 
vial  in  which  it  is  contained.  Its  smell  is  dis¬ 
agreeable,  its  taste  -acrid,  it  destroys  vegetable 
colors,  and  it  possesses  poisonous  properties.  It 
has  the  properly  of  forming  a  beautiful  blue 
color,  when  mi.xed  with  a  little  powdered  starch, 
and  diffused  through  cold  water;  and  hence  iodine 
and  starch  are  used  by  chemists  as  mutiral  tests 
of  each  other’s  presence,  even  in  the  most  minute 
quantity. 

Sulphur  is  a  substance  which  has  been  known 
from  the  earliest  ages.  It  was  used  by  the  an¬ 
cients  in  medicine,  and.  its  fumes  have,  for  more 
than  2000  years,  been  employed  in  bleaching 
wool.  It  is  found  combined  with  many  mineral 
substances,  as  arsenic,  antimony,  copper,  and 
most  of  the  metallic  ores.  It  exists  in  many 
mineral  waters,  and  in  combination  with  vegeta¬ 
ble  and  animal  matters,  but  is  most  abundant  in 
volcanic  countries,  particularly  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  liecla  in  Iceland.  It 
is  a  solid,  opaque,  combustible  substance,  of  a 
pale  yellow  color,  very  brittle,  and  almost  without 
taste  or  smell.  Its  specific  gravity  is  nearly  twice 
that  of  water:  it  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity, 
and,  of  course,  becomes  electric  by  friction. 
When  heated  to  the  temperature  of  170°  of  Fah¬ 
renheit’s  thermometer,  it  rises  up  in  the  form  of 
a  fine  powder,  wliich  is  easily  collected  in  a  pro¬ 
per  vessel,  and  is  named  the  Jlowers  of  sulphur. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  may  be  dissolved  in 
oils,  in  spirit  of  wine,  and  in  hydrogen  gas. 
When  sulphur  is  heated  to  the  temperature  of 
302°  in  the  open  air,  it  takes  fire  spontaneously 
and  burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  and  emits  a 
great  quantity  of  fumes  of  a  strong  suffocating 
odor.  When  heated  to  the  temperature  of  570°, 
it  burns  with  a  bright  white  flame,  and  emits  a 
vast  quantity  of  fumes.  When  these  fumes  are 
collected,  they  are  found  to  consist  entirely  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid;  so  that  sulphur,  by  combustion,  is 
converted  into  an  acid.  It  is  the  base  of  several 
compound  substances.  It  unites  with  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  the  alkalies,  the 
metals,  and  some  of  the  earths.  This  substance 
is  of  great  importance  in  medicine,  as  it  is  found 
to  penetrate  to  the  extremities  of  the  most  minute 
vessels,  and  to  impregnate  all  the  secretions.  It 
is  also  used  in  the  arts,  particularly  in  bleaching 
and  dyeing;  it  forms  a  very  large  proportion  of 
gunpowder;  and  one  ®f  its  most  common  but 
not  least  useful  properties,  is  that  of  its  cnuibiisti- 
bility,  by  which,  with  the  help  of  a  tinder-box, 
light  is  almost  instantaneously  produced.  As  this 
substance  has  not  yet  been  decomposed,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  chemists,  in  the  meantime,  as  one  of 
the  simple  substances. 

Phosphorus  is  another  simple  combustibla 
substance,  but  is  never  found  in  a  pure  state  in 
nature.  It  is  commonly  united  to  oxygen  in  tha 
state  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  found  in  differ- 
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ent  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  substances. 
It  was  first  discovered  by  Brandt,  a  chemist  of 
Hamburgh,  in  the  year  1667,  ami  afterward  by 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Boyle,  in  1679.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  obtained  by  a  disgusting  process;  but  is 
now  e.xtr.'icted  from  the  bones  of  animals,  by 
burning  them,  and  then  reducing  them  to  a  fine 
powder,  and  afterward  pouring  sulphuric  acid 
upon  them.  This  substuiice,  when  pure,  resem  ■ 
bles  bees'  wax,  being  of  a  clear,  transparent,  yel¬ 
lowish  color;  it  is  insoluble  in  water;  it  may  be 
cut  with  a  knife,  or  twisted  to  pieces  with  the 
fingers;  and  it  is  about  double  the  specific  gravity 
of  water.  Its  most  remarkable  property  is  its 
very  strong  attraction  for  oxygen,  from  which 
circumstance  it  burns  spontaneously  iu  the  open 
air  at  the  temperature  of  43°;  that  is,  it  attracts 
the  oxygeti  gas  from  the  atmosphere,  aud  heat 
and  flame  are  produced.  It  gradually  consumes 
when  exposed  to  the  common  temperature  of  air, 
emits  a  whitish  smoke,  and  is  luminous  iu  the 
dark;  for  this  reason  it  is  kept  iu  vials  of  water; 
and  as  the  heat  of  the  hand  is  sufficient  to  inflame 
it,  it  should  seldom  be  handled  except  under 
water.  At  the  temperature  of  99^  it  melts;  it 
evaporates  at  21 9°,  and  boils  at  554°.  When 
heated  to  148°  it  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  very 
bright  flame,  and  gives  out  a  large  quantity  of 
w'hite  smoke,  which  is  luminous  iu  the  dark:  at 
the  same  time  it  emits  an  odor,  which  has  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  garlic;  and  this  smoke, 
when  collected,  is  proved  to  he  an  acid.  It  burns 
with  the  greatest  splendor  in  ox\-gen  gas,  and, 
when  taken  internally,  it  is  found  to  be  poison¬ 
ous.  If  any  light  substance,  capable  of  conduct¬ 
ing  heat,  be  placed  upon  the  surface  of  boiling 
water,  and  a  bit  of  phosphorus  be  laid  upon  it, 
the  heat  of  the  water  will  be  sufficient  to  set  the 
phosphoru-s  on  fire.  If  we  write  a  few  words  on 
paper,  with  a  bit  of  phosphorus  fixed  in  a  quill, 
when  the  writing  is  carried  into  a  dark  room  it 
will  appear  beautifully  luminous.  If  a  piece,  of 
phosphorus,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  be  dropped 
into  a  tumbler  of  hot  water,  and  a  stream  of  oxy¬ 
gen  gas  forced  directly  upon  it,  it  will  under 
water  display  the  most  brilliant  combustion  that 
can  be  imagined.  Ali  experiments  with  phospho¬ 
rus,  however,  require  to  be  perfonned  with  great 
caution.  This  substance  is  used  in  making  phos¬ 
phoric  matcli-bottles,  phosphoric  oil,  phosplioric 
tapers,  and  various  phos])lioric  fire-works.  P/ins- 
phorized  hydrogen  gas  is  produced  by  bits  of  phos¬ 
phorus  remaiuiug  some  hours  iu  hydrogen  gas. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  that  gas  which  is  seen  hover¬ 
ing  on  tlie  surface  of  burial-grounds  and  marshes, 
known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  spunlde,  and 
in  England  by  that  of  will-o'-the-unsp. 

Some  animals,  as  the  glow-worm  and  \\\^  fire-fly, 
and  fish  iu  a  putrescent  state,  exhibit  phosphores¬ 
cent  qualities.  M.  Peron  describes  a  singular 
instance  of  this  kind  in  an  animal  which  he  culls 
the  pyrosoma  atlanticum,  which  he  observed  in  his 
voyage  from  Europe  to  the  Isle  of  France.  The 
darkness  was  intense  when  it  was  first  discovered; 
and  all  at  once  there  appeared  at  some  distance,  as 
it  were,  a  vast  sheet  of  phosphorus  floating  on 
the  waves,  wliich  occupied  a  great  space  before 
the  vessel.  When  the  ve.ssel  had  passed  throngh 
this  inflamed  part  of  the  sea,  it  was  found,  that 
this  prodigious  light  was  occasioned  by  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  small  animals,  which  swam  at 
dtfferent  depths,  and  appeared  to  assume  various 
forms.  Those  which  were  deepest  looked  like 
great  red-hot  cannon  balls,  while  those  on  the 
surface  resembled  cylinders  of  red-hot  iron.  Some 
of  thorn  were  caught,  and  were  found  to  vary  iu 
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size  from  three  to  seven  inches.  All  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  animal  was  bristied  witii  thick  ob¬ 
long  tubercles,  sliiuing  like  so  many  diamonds; 
and  these  seemed  to  be  the  principal  seat  of  its 
wonderful  phosphorescence. 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of  the  principal  ele¬ 
mentary  substances,  whicli,  in  a  thousand  diversi¬ 
fied  forms,  pervade  the  system  of  nature,  and  pro¬ 
duce.  all  that  variety  which  wo  behold  iu  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  the  waters,  tlie  earth,  and  the  various 
processes  of  the  arts.  It  is  probable  that  some  of 
these  substances  are  compounds,  though  they  have 
not  yet  been  decomposed.  Yea,  it  is  possible,  and 
not  at  all  improbable,  that  there  are  but  two,  or  at 
most  three  elementary  substances  in  nature,  the 
various  modifications  of  which  produce  all  the 
beauties  and  sublimities  in  the  universe.  Perhaps 
caloric,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  may  ultimately  ba 
found  to  constitute  all  the  elementary  principles 
of  nature. — Without  prosecuting  this  subject  fur¬ 
ther,  I  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  few  cur- 
sorjr  reflections,  tending  to  illustrate  its  connec¬ 
tion  with  religion. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  already  thrown  out 
in  reference  to  Natural  Philosophy  will  equally 
apply  to  the.  science  of  Chemistry  ;  and  there¬ 
fore.  do  not  require  to  be  repeated.  In  addition 
to  these,  the  following  observations  may  be 
stated: — • 

1.  This  science  displays,  in  a  striking  point  of 
view,  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  in  produc¬ 
ing,  by  the  most  simple  means,  the  most  astonishing 
and  benevolent  fleets.  All  the  varied  phenomena 
we  perceive  tlirougliout  the  whole  system  of  sub- 
Innary  nature  are  jiroduced  by  a  combination  of 
six  or  seven  simple  substances.  I  formerly  ad¬ 
verted  to  the  infinite  variety  wliich  exists  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.*  About  56,000  difFe.reiit  spe¬ 
cies  of  plants  have  already  been  discovered  by  bo¬ 
tanists.  All  these,  from  the  humble  shrub  to  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  adorn  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  iu  every  clime,  with  such  a  diversity  of 
forms,  shades,  and  colors,  are  the  result  of  the 
combinations  of  “four  or  five  natural  substances 
— caloric,  light,  water,  air,  and  carbon.”  “When 
we  consider,”  says  Mr.  Parkes,  “  that  the  many 
thousand  tribes  of  vegetables  are  not  only  all 
formed  from  a  few  simple  substances,  but  that 
they  all  enjoy  the  same  sun,  vegetate  iu  the  same 
medium,  aud  are  supplied  with  the  same  nutri¬ 
ment,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  rich  eco¬ 
nomy  of  nature,  and  are  almost  induced  to  doubt 
the  evidence  of  those  senses  with  -whioh  the  God 
of  nature  has  furnished  us.  That  it  should  ba 
possible  so  to  modify  and  iutermingle  a  few  siro 
pie  substances,  and  thence  produce  all  the  variety 
of  form,  color,  odor,  etc.,  whioh  is  observable  in 
the  different  families  of  vegetables,  is  a  phenome¬ 
non  too  astonishing  for  our  comprehension. — 
Nothing  short  of  Omnipotence  could  have  pro¬ 
vided  such  a  paradise  for  man.”! 

“  Soft  roll  yoor  incen.se,  herbs  and  fruits  and  flowers. 

In  mingled  clouds,  to  Him  whose  sun  e.valts. 

Whose  breath  perfumes  you,  and  whose  pencil  paints.” 

Thomson. 

What  an  admirable  view  is  here  opened  up  of 
the  economy  of  Divine  wisdom,  and  of  tlie  benefi¬ 
cent  care  which  has  been  taken  to  secure  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  every  living  creature; 
and  how  iiiigratefiil  a  disposition  must  it  indicate 
in  rational  beings  to  overlook  such  benevolent  ar¬ 
rangements!  It  is  highly  probable,  that,  in  all  the 
other  worlds  dispersed  throughout  fhe  universe, 


•  See  p.  34. 

t  Chemical  Catechism,  chap,  ix. 
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an  infinite  diversity  of  scenery  exists,  and  that  no 
one  globe  or  system  exactly  resembles  another; 
and  yet  it  is  probable,  that  the  primary  elements 
of  matter,  or  the  few  simple  substances  of  which 
our  world  is  composed,  may  be  of  the  same  na¬ 
ture  as  those  which  form  the  constituent  parts  of 
every  other  system;  and  may  give  birth  to  all  the 
variety  which  exists  throughout  the  wide  extent 
of  creation,  and  to  all  the  changes  and  revolutions 
through  which  the  diflerent  systems  may  pass, 
during  every  period  of  infinite  duration. 

2.  From  this  science  we  have  every  reason  to 
conclude  that  matter  is  indestructible.  In  the  va¬ 
rious  changes  that  take  place  in  material  sub¬ 
stances,  the  particles  of  matter  are  not  destroyed, 
but  only  assume  new  forms,  and  enter  into  new 
combinations.  When  a  piece  of  wood,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  burned  to  ashes,  none  of  its  principles  are 
destroyed;  tiie  elementary  substances  of  which  it 
was  composed  are  only  separated  from  one  an¬ 
other,  and  formed  into  new  compounds.  Carbon, 
as  already  stated,  appears  to  be  indestructible  by 
age,  and  to  preserve  its  essential  properties,  in 
ever}'  mode  of  its  existence.  That  Being,  inileed, 
who  created  mutter  at  first,  may  reduce  it  to  no- 
tliiug  wlien  iie  pleases;  but  it  is  highly  improba¬ 
ble  that  his  power  will  ever  be  interposed  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  ellect;  or  that  any  particle  of  matter 
which  now  exists,  will  ever  be  annihilated,  into 
whatever  new  or  varied  combinations  it  may  en¬ 
ter.  When  any  particular  world,  or  assemblage 
of  material  existe.nce,  has  remained  in  its  original 
state  for  a  certain  period  of  duration,  and  accom¬ 
plished  all  the  ends  it  was  intended  to  subserve  in 
that  state,  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  employed  for  erecting 
a  new  system,  and  establishing  a  new  series  of 
events,  in  wliicli  new  scenes,  and  new  beauties 
and  sublimities  will  arise  from  new  and  varied 
combinations.  For  the  Creator  does  nothing  in 
vain.  But  to  annihilate,  and  £.^riin  to  create, 
would  be  operating  in  vain;  and  we  uniformly 
find,  that  in  all  the  arrangements  of  Deity,  in  the 
present  state  of  tilings,  Nature  is  frugal  and  eco¬ 
nomical  in  all  her  jiroceedings;  so  tiiat  there  is 
no  process,  when  thoroughly  investigated,  that 
appears  unnecessary  or  superfluous. 

From  the  fact,  that  matter  appears  to  be  inde¬ 
structible,  we  may  learn,  that  tlie  Creator,  wfitli 
the  self-same  materials  which  now  exist  around 
us,  may,  after  the  general  conflagration,  new- 
model  and  arrange  the  globe  we  inhabit,  so  as  to 
make  a  more  glorious  world  to  rise  out  of  its 
ashes;  purified  from  those  physical  evils  which 
now  exist;  and  fitted  for  the  accommodation  either 
of  renovated  men,  or  of  other  pure  intelligences. 
From  the  same  fact  combined  witli  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  infinite  diversity  of  effects  which  the 
simple  substances  of  nature  are  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing,  we  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  conception 
of  the  ease  w'ith  which  the  Creator  may  new- 
model  our  bodies,  after  they  have  been  dissolved 
in  the  dust;  and  how,  from  the  same  original 
atoms,  he  may  construct  and  adorn  them  with 
more  glorious  forms,  and  more  delightful  and  ex¬ 
quisite  senses  than  they  now  possess. 

In  short,  the  rapid  progi'ess  which  chemical 
science  is  now  making,  promises,  ere  long,  to 
introduce  improvements  among  the  human  race, 
which  will  expand  their  views  of  the  agency  of 
God,  counteract  many  physical  evils,  and  pro¬ 
mote,  to  an  extent  which  has  never  yet  been  ex¬ 
perienced,  their  social  and  domestic  enjoyment. — 
The  late  discoveries  of  Chemistry  tend"  to  con¬ 
vince  us,  that  the  properties  and  powers  of  natu- 
iiU  substances  are  only  beginning  to  be  discovered. 


Who  could  have  imagined,  a  century  ago,  tlmt  an 
invisible  substance  is  contained  in  a  piece  of  coal, 
capable  of  producing  the  most  beautiful  and 
splendid  illumination  —  that  this  substance  may 
be  conveyed,  in  a  few  moments,  through  pipes  of 
several  miles  in  length — and  that  a  city,  contain 
iiig  several  luuidred  tliousands  of  inhabitants,  may 
be  instantly  lighted  up  by  it,  without  the  aid  of 
eitlter  wax,  oil,  or  tallow?  Wiio  could  have  im¬ 
agined  that  one  of  the  ingredients  of  tlie  air  we 
breathe  is  the  j)rincipl6  of  combustion — that  a 
rod  of  iron  may  be  made  to  burn  in  it  with  a 
brilliancy  that  dazzles  the  eyes — that  a  piece  of 
charcoal  may  be  made  to  burn  with  a  white  and 
splendid  light,  whicli  is  inferior  only  to  the  solar 
rays — and  tliat  the  diamond  is  nothing  more  than 
carbon  in  a  crystallized  state,  and  differs  only  in  a 
slight  degree  from  a  bit  of  common  charcoal? — 
Who  could  have  surmised,  that  a  substance  would 
be  discovered,  of  such  a  degree  of  levity,  as  would 
have  power  sufficient  to  buoy  up  a  number  of 
men  to  the  upper  parts  of  tlie  atmosphere,  and 
enable  them  to  swim,  in  safety,  above  the  region 
of  the  clouds?  7’hese  are  only  specimens  of  still 
more  brilliant  discoveries  which  will,  doubtless, 
be  brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of  future 
generations.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
investigations  of  tliis  science  will  in  due  time, 
enable  us  to  counteract  most  of  the  diseases  inci¬ 
dent  to  tlio  human  frame;  and  to  prevent  many 
of  those  falal  accidents  to  which  mankind  are  now 
exposed.  Davy's  safety  lamp  has  already  preserved 
many  individuals  from  destruction,  when  working 
in  coal  mines;  and  tliousands,  in  after  ages,  w'ill 
be  indebted  to  this  discovery,  for  security  from 
tlie  dreadful  explosions  of  hydrogen  gas.  And, 
wo  trust,  that  the  period  is  not  far  distant,  when 
specific  antidotes  t6  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the 
different  trades  and  occupations  in  which  man¬ 
kind  are  employed  will  be  discovered;  and  the 
liealth  and  vigor  of  the  mass  of  society  be  pre¬ 
served  unimpaired,  amidst  all  the  processes  in 
wliicli  they  may  be  engaged. 

In  fine,  tlie  rapid  progress  of  chemical  discove¬ 
ry  carries  forward  our  views  to  a  period,  when 
rnmi,  liaving  thoroughly  explored  tlie  powers  of 
nature,  and  subjected  them,  in  some  measure,  to 
his  control,  will  be  enabled  to  ward  off  most  of 
tliose  physical  evils  with  which  he  is  now  annoy¬ 
ed,  and  to  raise  himself,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
dignity  and  luippiness  lie  enjoyed  before  moral 
evil  had  shed  its  baleful  influence  on  our  terrestrial 
system.  Such  a  period  corresponds  to  many  of 
the  descriptions  contained  in  the  Sacred  Oracles 
of  the  millennial  state  of  the  church;  when  social, 
domestic,  moral,  and  intellectual  improvement 
shail  be  carried  to  the  utmost  perfection  which 
our  sublunary  station  will  permit;  when  wars 
shall  cease;  when  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  sliall 
cover  the  earth;  when  every  man  shall  sit  under 
his  vine  and  fig-tree,  without  being  exposed 
to  the  least  alarm;  and  when  tliere  siiall  be  no 
thing  to  hurt  nor  destroy  tliroiighont  the  church 
of  the  living  God.  And,  tlierefore,  we  onglit  to 
consider  the  various  discoveries  and  improve 
ments  now  going  forward  in  tliis,  and  other  de  . 
partraents  of  science,  as  preparing  the  way  for  tha 
introduction  of  tliis  long-expected  and  auspicious 
era. 

ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY, 

The  general  object  of  both  these  sciences  is,  to 
investigate  and  describe  the  structure  and  econo¬ 
my  of  the  animal  frame. — Anatomy  dissects  dead 
bodies.  Physiology  investigates  the  functions  of 
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those  that  arc  living.  The  former  examines  the 
fluids,  muscles,  viscera,  and  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  Imman  body,  in  a  state  of  rest;  the  latter 
considers  them  in  a  state  of  action. 

The  parts  of  the  human  body  have  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  into  two  different  kinds — solids  and 
fluids.  The  solid  parts  are,  bones,  cartilages,  liga¬ 
ments,  muscles,  tendons,  membranes,  nerves,  arte¬ 
ries,  veins,  hair,  nails,  and  duels,  or  fine  tubular 
vessels  of  various  kinds.  Of  these  solid  parts, 
the  following  compound  organs  consist:  the  brain 
and  cerebellum,  the  luvgs,  the  heart,  the.  stomach, 
the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  pancreas,  the  glands,  tiie 
kidneys,  the  intestines,  the  mesentery,  the  larynx, 
and  the  organs  of  sense — the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  and 
tongue.  The  fluid  parts  are,  the  saliva,  or  spittle, 
phlegm,  serum,  the  chyle,  blood,  bile,  milk,  lympha, 
urine,  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  the  aqueous  humor 
of  the  eyes.  The  human  body  is  divided  into 
three  great  cavities  —  the  head;  the  thorax,  or 
breast;  and  the  abdomen,  or  belly.  The  head  is 
formed  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  and  incloses 
the  brain  and  cerebellum.  The  thirax  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  vertebrm  of  the  back,  the  sternum, 
and  true  ribs;  and  contains  the  heart,  tha  pericar¬ 
dium,  the  breasts,  and  the  lungs.  The  abdomen  is 
separated  from  the  thorax  by  means  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  which  is  a  fleshy  and  membranous  sub¬ 
stance,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  muscular 
fibers.  This  cavity  is  formed  by  the  lumbar  ver¬ 
tebras,  the  os  sacrum,  the  ossa  innominata,  the  false 
ribs,  the  peritoneum,  and  a  variety  of  muscles. 
It  incloses  the  stomach,  intestines,  omentum,  or 
caul,  the  liver,  pancreas,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  uri¬ 
nary  bladder. — Without  attempting  any  technical 
description  of  these  different  parts,  which  could 
convey  no  accurate  ideas  to  a  general  reader,  I 
shall  merely  state  two  or  three  facts  in  relation 
to  the  system  of  bones,  muscles,  and  blood-vessels, 
as  specimens  of  the  wonderful  structure  of  our 
bodily  frame. 

The  BONES  may  be  regarded  as  the  propvvork  or 
basis  on  which  the  human  body  is  constructed. 
They  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  animal  system, 
as  the  woodwork  to  a  building.  Thej'  give  shape 
and  firmness  to  the  body;  they  support  its  various 
parts,  and  prevent  it  from  sinking  by  its  own 
weight;  they  serve  as  levers  for  the  muscles  to  act 
upon,  and  to  defend  the  brain,  the  heart,  the 
lungs,  and  other  vital  parts  from  external  injury. 
Of  the  bone.s,  some  are  hollow,  and  filled  with 
marrow;  others  are  solid  throughout;  some  are 
verj'  small;  others  ver)'  large;  some  are  round, 
and'  others  _//«/;  some  are  plane,  and  others  convex 
or  concave; — and  all  these  several  forms  are  re¬ 
quisite  for  the  situations  they  occupy,  and  the 
respectiv'e  functions  they  have  to  perform. — The 
spine,  or  back-bone,  consists  of  24  vertebree,  or 
email  bones,  connected  together  by  cartilages,  ar- 
ticulalions,  and  ligaments;  of  which  7  belong  to 
the  neck,  12  to  the  back,  and  5  to  the  loins.  In 
the  center  of  each  vertebra,  there  is  a  hole  for  the 
lodgment  and  continuation  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
which  extends  from  the  brain  to  the  rump.  From 
these  vertebree  the  arched  bones  called  ribs  pro¬ 
ceed;  and  seven  of  them  join  the  breast- bone, on 
each  side,  where  they  terminate  in  cartilages,  and 
form  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  or  chest.  The  five 
lower  ribs,  with  a  number  of  muscles,  form  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  as  above  stated.  The 
spine  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  mechanical 
contrivances  in  the  human  frame.  Had  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  only  three  or  four  bones,  or  had  the  holes 
in  each  bone  not  exactly  corresponded,  and  fitted 
into  each  other,  the  spinal  marrow  would  have 
been  bruised,  and  life  endangered  at  every  bend¬ 
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ing  of  the  body.  The  skull  is  composed  of  10 
bones,  and  about  51  are  reckoned  to  belong  to  the 
face,  the  orbits  of  the  eyes,  and  the  jaws  in  which 
the  teeth  are  fixed.  There  are  seldom  more  than 
16  teeth  in  each  jaw,  or  32  in  all. — The  number 
of  bones  in  a  human  body  is  generally  estimated 
at  about  245;  of  which  there  arc  reckoned,  in  the 
skull,  head,  and  face,  61;  in  the  trunk,  64;  in  the 
arms  and  hands,  60;  and  in  the  legs  and  feet,  60. 
The  bones  are  provided  with  ligaments,  or  hinges, 
which  bind  and  fasten  them  together,  and  prevent 
them  from  being  displaced  by  any  violent  motion  j 
and,  that  the  ligaments  may  work  smoothly  into 
one  another,  the  joints  are  separated  by  cartilages, 
or  gristles,  and  provided  with  a  gland  for  the  se¬ 
cretion  of  oil,  or  mucus,  wdiich  is  constantly  ex¬ 
uding  into  the  joints;  so  that  every  requisite  is 
provided  by  our  Benevolent  Creator,  to  prevent 
pain,  and  to  promote  facility  of  motion.  “  In 
considering  the  joints,”  says  Dr.  Paley,  “  there  is 
nothing,  perhaps,  which  ought  to  move  our 
gratitude  more  than  the  reflection,  hoxe  well  they 
wear.  A  limb  shall  swing  upon  its  hinge,  or 
play  in  its  socket,  many^  hundred  times  in  an 
hour,  for  sixty  years  together,  without  diminution 
of  agility;  wliich  is  a  long  time  for  anything  to 
last,  for  anything  so  much  worked  as  the  joints 
are.” 

The  Muscui.ar  System. — A  muscle  is  a  bundle 
of  fleshy,  and  sometimes  of  tendinous  fibers.  The 
fleshy  fibers  compose  the  body  of  the  muscle;  and 
the  tendinous  fibers  the  extremities.  Some  mus¬ 
cles  are  long  and  round;  some  jdain  and  circular; 
some  have  spiral,  and  some  have  straight  fibers. 
Some  are  double,  having  a  tendon  running  through 
the  body  from  head  to  tail;  some  have  two  or 
more  tendinous  branches  running  through,  with 
various  rows  and  orders  of  fibers.  All  these,  and 
several  other  varieties,  are  essentially  requisite  for 
the  respective  offices  they  have  to  perform  in  the 
animal  system.  The  muscles  constitute  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  human  body,  and  give  it  that  varied 
and  beautiful  form  we  observe  over  all  its  surface. 
But  their  principal  design  is,  to  serve  as  theorgans 
of  motion.  'I'hcy  are  inserted,  by  strong  tendin¬ 
ous  extremities,  into  the  different  bones  of  which 
the  skeleton  is  composed;  and  by  their  contrac¬ 
tion  and  distention,  give  rise  to  all  the  movements 
of  the  body.  The  muscles,  therefore,  may  bo 
considered  as  so  many  cords  attached  to  the  bones; 
and  the  Author  of  Nature  has  fixed  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  most  perfect  principles  of  mechanism, 
so  as  to  pi'oduce  the  fittest  motions  in  the  parts 
for  the  movements  of  whicli  they  are  intended. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  properties  of  the 
muscles  is,  the  extraordinary  force  they  exert,  al¬ 
though  they  are  composed  of  such  slender  thread.s, 
or  fibers.  The  following  facts  in  relation  to  this 
point,  are  demonstrated  by  the  celebrated  Borelli, 
in  his  work,  “  De  Motu  AnimaMum."  When  a 
man  lifts  up  with  bis  teeth  a  weight  of  200  pounds 
with  a  ro])e  fastened  to  the.  jaw-teeth,  the  muscles 
named  Temporalis  and  Masseter,  with  which  peo¬ 
ple  chew,  and  which  perform  this  work,  exert  a 
force  of  above  15,000  pounds  weight.  If  any 
one  hanging  his  arm  directly  downward,  lifts  a 
weight  of  20  pounds,  with  the  third  or  la.st  joint 
of  his  thumb,  the  muscle  which  bends  the  thumb, 
and  bears  that  weight,  exerts  a  force  of  about 
three  thousand  pounds.  When  a  man,  standing 
upon  his  feet,  leaps  or  springs  upward  to  the  hight 
of  two  feet,  if  the  weight  of  such  a  man  be  150 
pounds,  the  muscles  employed  in  that  action  will 
exert  a  force  2000  limes  greater;  that  is  to  ,say,  a 
force  of  about  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
The  heart,  at  each  pulse  or  contraction,  by  which 
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it  protrudes  the  blood  out  of  the  arteries  into  the 
veins,  exerts  a  force  of  above  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Who  can  contemplate  tliis  amazing 
strength  of  the  muscular  system,  without  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  power  ainl  wisdom  of  the  Creator, 
who  has  indued  a  bundle  of  threads,  each  of  tliem 
smaller  than  a  hair,  with  such  an  astonishing  de¬ 
gree  of  mechanical  force!  There  have  been 
reckoned  about  446  muscles  in  tlie  human  body, 
wliich  have  been  dissected  and  distinctly  descri¬ 
bed;  every  one  of  which  is  essential  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  some  one  motion  or  other,  which 
contributes  to  our  ease  and  enjoyment;  and,  in 
most  instances,  a  great  number  of  them  is  re¬ 
quired  to  perform  their  dilfereut  functions  at  the 
same  time.  It  has  been  calculated,  that  about 
a  hundred  muscles  are  employed  every  time  we 
breathe. — “  Breatliing  with  ease,”  saj's  Dr.  Paley, 
“is  a  blessing  of  every  moment;  yet,  of  all  oth¬ 
ers,  it  is  that  wiiich  we  possess  with  tlie  least  con¬ 
sciousness.  A  man  in  an  asthma  is  the  only  man 
who  knows  how  to  estimate  it.” 

The  Hk.vrt  and  Blood-vessels. — Tlie  heart  is 
a  hollow  muscular  organ,  of  a  conical  sliape,  and 
consists  of  four  distinct  cavities.  The  two  largest 
are  called  ventricles,  and  the  two  smallest  auricles. 
The  ventricles  send  out  the  blood  to  the  arteries; 
the  auricles  receive  it  from  the  veins.  The  heart 
is  inclosed  in  the  pericardium,  a  membranous  bag, 
which  contains  a  quantity  of  water  or  lympli. 
This  water  lubricates  the  heart,  and  facilitates  all 
its  motions.  The  heart  is  the  general  reservoir 
of  the  blood.  When  the  heart  contracts,  the 
blood  is  propelled  from  the  ru/ht  ventricle  into  the 
lungs,  through  the  pulmonary  arteries,  which, 
like  all  the  other  arteries,  are  furnished  with 
valves  that  play  easily  forward,  but  admit  not  the 
blood  to  return  toward  the  heart.  The  blood, 
after  circulating  through  the  lungs,  and  having 
there  been  revivified  by  coining  in  contact  with 
the  air,  and  imbibing  a  portion  of  its  ox)’gen,  re¬ 
turns  into  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart,  by  the 
pulmonary  vein.  At  the  same  instant,  tlie  left 
ventricle  drives  the  blood  into  the  aorta,  a  large 
artery  which  sends  off  branches  to  supply  the 
head  and  arms.  Another  large  branch  of  the 
aorta  descends  along  the  inside  of  the  backbone, 
and  detaches  numerous  ramifications  to  nourish 
the  bowels  and  inferior  extremities.  After  serv¬ 
ing  the  most  remote  extremities  of  the  body,  the 
arteries  are  converted  into  veins,  which,  in  their 
return  to  the  heart,  gradually  unite  into  larger 
branches,  until  the  whole  terminate  in  one  great 
trunk,  called  the  vena  cava,  which  discharges 
itself  into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  and  com¬ 
pletes  the  circulation.  Each  ventricle  of  the 
heart  is  reckoned  to  contain  about  one  ounce,  or 
two  table  spoonsful  of  blood.  The  heart  contracts 
4000  times  every  hour;  and,  consequently,  there 
passes  through  it  250  pounds  of  blood  in  one 
hour.  And  if  the  mass  of  blood  in  a  human 
body  be  reckoned  at  an  average  at  twenty-five 
pounds,  it  will  follow,  that  the  whole  mass  of  blood 
passes  through  the  heart,  and  consequently  through 
the  thousands  of  ramifications  of  the  veins  and 
arteries,  ten  times  every  hour,  or  about  once  every 
six  minutes.  We  may  acquire  a  rude  idea  of  the 
force  with  which  the  blood  is  impelled  from  the 
heart,  by  considering  the  velocity  with  which 
water  issues  from  a  syringe,  or  from  the  pipe  of 
a  fire-engine.  Could  we  behold  these  rapid  mo¬ 
tions  incessantly  going  on  within  us,  it  would 
overpower  our  minds  with  astonishment,  and 
even  with  terror.  We  should  be  apt  to  feel  alarm¬ 
ed  on  making  the  smallest  exertion,  lest  the  parts 
of  this  delicate  machine  should  be  broken  or  de¬ 


ranged,  and  its  functions  interrupted.  The  arte¬ 
ries  into  which  the  blood  is  forced,  branch  in 
every  direction  through  the  body,  like  tlie  roots 
and  brandies  of  a  tree;  running  through  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  bones,  and  every  part  of  tlie  animal 
frame,  until  tliey  are  lost  in  sucli  fine  tubes  as  to 
be  wholly  invisible.  In  the  parts  wliere  the  arte¬ 
ries  are  lost  to  the  sight,  tlie  veins  take  their 
rise;  and,  in  the  commencement,  are  also  imper¬ 
ceptible. 

Respiration. — The  organs  of  respiration  are 
the  lungs.  They  are  divided  into  five  lobes;  three 
of  which  lie  on  the  right,  and  two  on  the  left  side 
of  tlie  thorax.  The  substance  of  the  lungs  is 
cliiefly  composed  of  infinite  ramifications  of  the 
trachea,  or  windpipe,  wliich,  after  gradually  be- 
coraiiig  more  and  more  minute,  terminate  in  little 
cells  or  vesicles,  which  have  a  free  communica¬ 
tion  with  one  aiiotlier.  At  each  inspiration,  these 
pipes  and  cells  are  filled  with  air,  wliich  is  again 
discliarged  by  expiration.  In  this  manner,  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  air,  which  is  necessary  to  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  men  and  other  animals,  is  constantly 
kept  up  as  long  as  life  remains.  The  air-cells  of 
the  lungs  open  into  the  windpipe,  by  wliich  they 
commuificate  with  the  external  atmosphere.  The 
whole  internal  structure  of  the  lungs  is  lined  by  a 
transparent  membrane,  estimated  at  only  the  tliou- 
sandth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness;  but  whose 
surface,  from  its  various  convolutions,  measures 
fifteen  square  feet,  wliich  is  equal  to  the  external 
surface  of  the  body.  On  tliis  thin  and  extensive 
membrane  innumerable  veins  and  arteries  are  dis¬ 
tributed,  some  of  them  finer  than  hairs;  and 
through  these  vessels  all  the  blood  of  tiie  system 
is  successively  propelled,  by  a  most  curious  and 
admirable  mechanism.  It  has  been  computed 
that  the  lungs,  on  an  average,  contain  about  280 
cubic  inches,  or  about  five  Eiiglisli  quarts  of  air. 
At  each  inspiration,  about  forty  cubic  inches  of 
air  are  received  into  tlie  lungs,  and  the  same 
quantity  discharged  at  each  expiration.  On  the 
supposition  that  twenty  respirations  take  place  in 
a  minute,  it  will  follow  tliat,  in  one  minute,  we 
inhale  800  cubic  indies;  in  an  hour,  48,000;  and 
in  a  day,  one  million  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
thousand  cubic  inches — a  quantity  wliich  would 
fill  seventy-seven  wine  liogslieads,  and  would 
weigh  fifty-three  pounds  Troy.  By  means  of 
this  function,  a  vast  body  of  air  is  daily  brought 
into  contact  with  the  mass  of  blood,  and  commu¬ 
nicates  to  it  its  vivifying  influence;  and,  therer 
fore,  it  is  of  the  nlinost  importance  to  health, 
that  the  air,  of  wliich  we  breathe  so  coiisiderablo 
a  quantity,  should  be  pure  and  uncoutaininuted 
with  noxious  eftluvia. 

In  respiration,  the  air  meets  the  blood  in  the 
lungs,  and  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospliere 
is  absorbed  by  it,  and  imparts  to  it  its  red  color. 
Part  of  the  oxygen  is  also  converted  into  carbonic 
acid  by  combining  with  carbon,  or  cliarcoai,  in 
the  lungs.  In  every  instance,  air  which  lias  been 
respired  loses  a  part  of  its  oxygen;  tlie  quantity 
varies  at  different  times,  according  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  certain  external  agents.  It  is  reckoned 
that,  upon  an  average,  a  man  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  consumes  45,000  cubic  inches,  or 
15,500  grains  of  oxygen,  in  24  hours.  A  quan¬ 
tity  of  carbonic  acid  is  at  the  same  time  produced, 
which  is  generally  somewhat  less  than  the  oxygen 
consumed,  and  may  be  reckoned  at  40,000  cubic 
inches  in  24  hours.  It  has  been  found  that  in  the 
human  species  different  individuals  consume  dif¬ 
ferent  quantities  of  oxygen,  and  of  course  return 
difterent  quantities  of  carbonic  acid.  The  breath 
e.xpired  has  been  shown  to  contain  from  6  to  8  per 
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cent,  of  cailioiiic  acid  It  has  been  found  that 
the  nitrogen  of  the  air  inspired  is  sometimes  re¬ 
turned  in  full  volume,  and  sometimes  is  partially 
retained  and  disappears.  On  the  wliole,  us  respi¬ 
ration  is  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of 
animal  life,  on  which  our  very  existence  depends, 
BO  we  may  plainly  perceive,  from  the  above  and 
other  circumstances,  with  what  a  variety  of  other 
functions  it  is  connected,  and  on  what  a  variety 
of  minute  and  invisible  processes  its  operations 
depend. 

Digestion. — This  process  is  performed  by  the 
stomach,  which  is  a  membranous  and  muscular 
bag,  furnished  with  two  orilices.  By  the  one,  it 
has  a  communication  with  a  gullet,  and  by  the 
other,  with  the  bowels.  The  food,  after  being 
moistened  by  the  saliva,  is  received  into  the 
stomach,  where  it  is  still  further  diluted  by  the 
gastric  juice,  which  has  the  power  of  dissolving 
every  kind  of  animal  and  vegetable  substance. 
Part  of  it  is  afterward  absorbed  by  the  lymphatic 
and  faefeaZ  vessels,  and  carried  into  the  circulating 
system,  and  converted  into  blood  for  supplying 
that  nourishment  which  the  perpetual  waste  of 
our  bodies  demands. 

Perspiration  is  the  evacuation  of  the  juices  of 
the  body  through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  there  are  above  three  hundred 
thousand  millions  of  pores  in  the  glands  of  the  skin 
which  covers  the  body  of  a  middle-sized  man. 
Through  these  pores  more  than  one-half  of  what 
we  eat  and  drink  passes  off  by  insensible  perspira¬ 
tion.  If  we  consume  eight  pounds  of  food  in  a 
day,  five  pounds  of  it  are  insensibly  discharged  by 
perspiration.  During  a  night  of  seven  hours’ 
sleep,  we  perspire  about  forty  ounces,  or  two 
pounds  and  a  half.  At  an  average,  we  may  esti¬ 
mate  the  discharge  from  the  surface  of  the  body, 
by  sensible  and  insensible  perspiration,  at  from 
half  an  ounce  to  four  ounces  an  hour.  This  is  a 
most  wonderful  part  of  the  animal  economy,  and 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  our  health,  and  even  to 
our  very  fi»istence.  When  partially  obstructed, 
colds,  rheumatisms,  fevers,  and  other  inflamma¬ 
tory  disorders,  are  produced;  and  were  it  com¬ 
pletely  obstructed,  the  vital  functions  would  be 
clogged  and  impeded  in  their  movements,  and 
death  would  inevitably  ensue. 

Sensation. — d'he  nerves  are  generally  consider¬ 
ed  as  the  instruments  of  sensation.  They  are  soft 
white  cords  which  proceed  from  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow.  They  come  forth  originally  by 
pairs.  Ten  pair  proceed  from  the  medullary 
substance  of  the  brain,  wdiicli  are  distributed  to 
all  parts  of  the  head  and  neck.  Thirty  pair  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  spinal  marrow,  through  the  verte¬ 
brae,  to  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body;  being  forty 
In  ail.  These  nerves,  the  ramifications  of  which 
are  infinitely  various  and  minute,  are  distributed 
upon  the  heart,  lungs,  blood-vessels,  bowels,  and 
muscles,  until  they  terminate  on  the  skin  or  ex¬ 
ternal  covering  of  the  body.  Impressions  of  ex¬ 
ternal  objects  are  received  by  the  brain  from  the 
adjacent  organs  of  sense,  and  the  brain  exercises 
Its  commands  over  the  muscles  and  limbs  by 
means  of  the  nerves. 

Without  prosecuting  these  imperfect  descrip¬ 
tions  further,  I  shall  conclude  this  very  hasty 
sketch  with  the  following  summary  of  the  parts 
of  the  body,  in  the  words  of  Bonnet. — “  The  bones, 
by  their  joints  and  solidity,  form  the  foundation 
of  this  fine  machine:  the  ligaments  are  strings 
which  unite  the  parts  together:  the  muscles  are 
fleshy  substances,  which  act  as  elastic  springs  to 
put  them  in  motion:  the  nerves,  which  are  dis¬ 
persed  over  the  whole  body,  connect  all  the  parts 
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together:  the  arteries  and  wins  like  rivulets,  con¬ 
vey  life  and  health  throughout:  the  heart,  placed 
in  the  center,  is  the  focus  where  the  blood  col¬ 
lects,  or  the  acting  power  by  means  of  which  it 
circulates  and  is  pre.served:  the  lungs,  by  means 
of  another  power  draw  in  the  external  air,  and 
expel  hurtful  vapors:  the  stomach  and  intestines 
are  the  magazines  where  everything  that  is 
required  for  the  daily  supply  is  prepared:  the 
brain,  that  scat  of  the  soul,  is  formed  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  the  dignity  of  its  inhabitant:  the  senses, 
which  are  the  soul’s  ministers,  warn  it  of  all 
that  is  necessary  either  for  its  pleasure  or  use.* 
Adorable  Creator!  with  what  wonderful  art  hast 
thou  formed  us!  Though  the  heavens  did  not 
exist  to  proclaim  thy  glory— though  there  were 
no  created  being  upon  earth  but  myself,  my  own 
body  might  suflice  to  convince  me  that  thou  art  a 
God  of  unlimited  power  and  infinite  goodness.” 

This  subject  suggests  a  variety  of  moral  and 
religious  reflections,  but  the  limits  to  which  I  am 
confined  will  permit  me  to  state  only  the  follow- 
ing:— 

1.  The  economy  of  the  human  frame,  when 
seriously  contemplated,  has  a  tendency  to  excite 
admiration  and  astonishment,  and  to  impress  us 
icith  a  sense  of  our  continual  dependence  on  a  Su¬ 
perior  Foiccr.  What  an  immense  multiplicity  of 
machinery  must  be  in  action,  to  enable  us  to 
breathe,  to  feel,  and  to  walk!  Hundreds  of  bones 
of  diversified  forms,  connected  together  by  various 
modes  of  articulation;  hundreds  of  muscles  to  pro¬ 
duce  motion,  each  of  them  acting  in  at  least  ten 
different  capacities  (see  p.  36);  hundi-eds  of  ten¬ 
dons  and  ligaments  to  connect  the  bones  and 
muscles;  hundreds  of  arteries  to  convey  the  blood 
to  the  remotest  part  of  the  system;  hundreds  of 
veins  to  bring  it  back  to  its  reservoir  the  heart; 
thousands  of  glands  secreting  humors  of  various 
kinds  from  the  blood;  thousands  of  lacteal  and 
lymphatic  tubes,  absorbing  and  conveying  nutri¬ 
ment  to  the  circulating  fluid;  millions  of  pores, 
through  which  the  perspiration  is  continually 
issuing;  an  infinity  of  ramifications  of  nerves,  dif¬ 
fusing  sensation  throughout  all  the  parts  of  this 
exquisite  machine;  and  the  heart  at  every  pulsa¬ 
tion  exerting  a  force  of  a  hundred  tliousand 
pounds,  in  order  to  preserve  alt  this  complicated 
machinery'  in  constant  operation!  The  whole  of 
this  vast  system  of  mechanism  must  be  in  action 
before  we  can  walk  across  our  apartments!  We 
admire  the  operation  of  a  steam-engine,  and  the 
force  it  exerts.  But,  though  it  is  constructed  of 
the  hardest  materials  which  the  mines  can  supply, 
in  a  few  months,  some  of  its  essential  parts  are 
worn  and  deranged,  even  although  its  action 
should  be  frequently  discontinued.  But  the  ani¬ 
mal  machine,  though  constructed,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  softest  and  most  flabby  substances, 
can  go  on  without  intermission  in  all  its  diversi¬ 
fied  movements,  by  night  and  by  day,  for  the 
space  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  years!  the  heart  giv¬ 
ing  ninety-six  thousand  strokes  every  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  whole  mass  of  blood  rushing 
through  a  thousand  pipes  of  all  sizes  every  four 
minutes!  And  is  it  man  that  governs  these  nice 
and  complicated  movements?  Did  he  set  the 
heart  in  motion,  or  indue  it  with  the  muscular 
force  it  exerts?  And  when  it  has  ceased  to  beat, 
can  he  command  it  again  to  resume  its  functions? 
Man  knows  neither  the  secret  springs  of  tha 
machinery  within  him,  nor  the  half  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  they  serve,  or  of  the  movements 
they  perform.  Can  anything  more  strikingly 
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demonstrate  oui  dependence  every  mornent  on  a 
Superior  Agent,  and  that  it  is  “  in  God  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being?”  Were  a  single 
pin  of  the  machinery  within  us,  and  over  wliich 
we  have  no  control,  either  broken  or  deranged,  a 
thousand  movements  might  instantly  be  iuterrupt- 
•ed,  and  our  bodies  left  to  crumble  into  the  dust. 

It  was  considerations  of  this  kind  that  led  the 
celebrated  physician  Galen,  who  was  a  skeptic  in 
his  youth,  publicly  to  acknowledge  that  a  Su¬ 
preme  Intelligence  must  have  operated  in  ordain¬ 
ing  the  laws  by  which  living  beings  are  con¬ 
structed.  And  he  wrote  his  excellent  treatise, 
“  On  the  uses  of  the  parts  of  the  human  frame,” 
as  a  solemn  hymn  to  tlie  Creator  of  the  world. 
“T  first  endeavor  from  His  works,”  he  say's,  “to 
know  myself,  and  afterward  by  the  same  means 
to  show  him  to  others;  to  inform  them  how  great 
is  his  wisdom,  his  goodness,  his  power.”  The 
late  Dr.  Hunter  has  observed,  that  Astronomy 
and  Anatomy  are  the  studies  which  present  us 
with  the  most  striking  view  of  the  two  most  won¬ 
derful  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  first 
of  these  fills  the  mind  with  the  idea  of  his  im¬ 
mensity,  in  the  largeness,  distances,  and  number 
of  the  heavenly  bodies;  the  last  astonishes  us 
with  his  intelligence  and  art,  in  the  variety  and 
delicacy  of  animal  mechanism. 

2.  The  study  of  the  animal  economy  has  a 
owerful  tendency  to  excite  emotions  of  gratitude. 
Ian  is  naturally  a  thoughtless  and  ungrateful 
creature.  These  dispositions  are  partly  owing  to 
ignorance  of  the  wonders  of  the  human  frame, 
and  of  the  admirable  economy  of  the  visible 
world;  and  this  ignorance  is  owing  to  the  want 
of  those  specific  instructions  which  ought  to  be 
comnuinioated  by  parents  and  touchers,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  religion.  For  there  is  no  rational 
being,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  his 
animal  sy'stem,  and  reflects  upon  it  with  the  least 
degree  of  attention,  but  must  feel  a  sentiment  of 
admiruflon  and  gratitude.  The  science  which  un¬ 
folds  to  us  the  economy'  of  our  bodies,  shows  us, 
on  what  an  infinity  of  springs  and  motions  and 
adaptations,  our  life  and  comfort  depend.  And 
when  we  consider,  that  all  these  movements  are 
performed  without  the  least  care  or  laborious  ef¬ 
fort  on  our  part,  if  we  be  not  altogether  brutish, 
and  insensible  of  our  dependence  on  a  Snpeiior 
Power,  we  must  be  filled  with  emotions  of  grati¬ 
tude  toward  Him  “  whose  hands  have  made  and 
fashioned  us,  and  who  giveth  us  life,  and  breath, 
and  ail  things.”  Some  of  the  motions  to  which  I 
have  adverted  depend  upon  our  will;  and  with 
what  celerity  do  the.y  obey  its  commands?  Be¬ 
fore  we  can  rise  from  our  chair,  aud  walk  across 
our  apartment,  a  hundred  muscles  must  be  set  in 
molion;  every  one  of  these  must  be  relaxed  or 
constricted,  just  to  a  certain  degree,  aud  no  more; 
and  all  must  act  harmoniously  at  the  same  instant 
of  time;  and  at  the  command  of  the  soul,  all  these 
movements  are  instantaneously  performed.  When 
I  wish  to  lift  my  hand  to  my  head,  every  part  of 
the  body  requisite  to  produce  the  efiect  is  put  in 
motion:  the  nerves  are  braced,  the  muscles  are 
stretched  or  relaxed,  the  bones  play  in  their  soc¬ 
kets,  and  the  whole  animal  machine  concurs  in 
the  action,  as  if  every  nerve  and  muscle  had  heard 
a  sovereign  and  resistles-s  call.  When  1  wish,  the 
next  moment,  to  extend  my  hand  to  my  foot,  all 
these  muscles  are  thrown  into  a  different  state, 
and  a  new  set  are  brought  along  with  them  into 
action;  and  thus  we  may  vary,  every  moment, 
the  movements  of  the  muscular  sy'stem,  and  the 
Hiecnauical  actions  it  produces,  by  a  simple  change 
in  our  volition.  Were  we  not  daily  accustomed 


to  such  varied  and  voluntary  movements,  or  couiO 
we  contemplate  them  in  any  other  machine,  wa 
should  be  lost  in  wonder  and  astonishment. 

Beside  these  voluntary  motions,  there  are  a 
thousand  important  functions  which  have  no  de¬ 
pendence  upon  our  will.  Whether  we  think  of 
it  or  not,  whether  we  be  sleeping  or  waking,  sit¬ 
ting  or  walking — the  heart  is  incessantly  exerting 
its  muscular  power  at  the  center  of  the  system, 
and  sending  off  streams  of  blood  through  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pipes;  the  lungs  are  continually  expand¬ 
ing  and  contracting  their  thousands  of  vesicles, 
aud  imbibing  the  vital  principle  of  the  air;  the 
stomach  is  grinding  the  food;  the  lacteals  and 
lymphatics  are  extracting  nourishment  for  the 
blood;  the  liver  and  kidneys  druwiiig  off'  their 
secretions;  and  the  perspiration  issuing  from  mil¬ 
lions  of  pores.  These,  and  many  other  important 
functions  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  and 
over  which  we  have  no  control,  ought  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Deity 
within  us,  and  should  excite  our  inces.sant  admira¬ 
tion  and  praise. 

7’here  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of 
our  animal  .system,  which  we  are  apt  to  overlook, 
and  for  which  we  are  never  sufficiently  grateful; 
j  aud  that  is,  the  power  it  possesses  of  self-restoration. 

I  A  wound  heals  up  of  itself;  a  broken  bone  is  made 
firm  again  by'  a  callus;  and  a  dead  part  is  separat¬ 
ed  and  thrown  off.  If  all  the  wounds  we  have 
ever  received  were  still  open  and  bleeding  afresh, 
to  v.'hat  a  miserable  condition  should  we  be  re¬ 
duced?  But  by  a  system  of  internal  powers,  be- 
y'ond  all  human  compi-ehensioii  as  to  the  mode  of 
their  operation,  such  dismal  effects  are  effectual- 
i  ly  prevented.  In  short,  when  we  consider,  that 
I  health  depends  upon  such  a  numerous  assemblage 
’  of  moving  organs,  and  that  a  single  spring  out  of 
;  action  might  derange  the  whole  machine,  aud  put 
a  stop  to  all  its  complicated  movements,  can  we 
refrain  from  joining  with  the  Psalmist  in  his  pious 
exclamation,  and  grateful  resolution,  “  How  pre¬ 
cious  are  thy  wonderful  contrivances  concerning 
me,  0  Godl  how  great  is  the  sum  of  them!  I  will 
praise  thee;  for  I  am  fearfully  aud  wonderfully 
made.  Marvelous  are  thy  works,  aud  that  my 
soul  knoweth  right  well.” 

Omitting  the  consideration  of  several  otlier  de¬ 
partments  of  science,  1  shall,  in  the  meantime, 
notice  only  another  subject  connected  with  reli- 
!  giou,  ami  that  is 

HISTORY. 

History  embraces  a  record  and  description  of 
past  facts  and  events  in  reference  to  all  the  na¬ 
tions  aud  ages  of  the  world,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
known,  and  have  been  transmitted  to  our  tiii'ie. — • 
As  Natural  History  contains  a  record  of  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the.  Creator  in  the  material  world,  so 
j  Sacred  aud  Civil  History  embraces  a  record  of  his 
transactions  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  world, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  detail  pf  the  plans  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  his  Providence,  in  relation  to  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  our  globe. 

During  the  period  of  3500  j'ears  from  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  man,  the  Sacred  History  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  our  only  source  of  information 
in  reference  to  the  state  of  mankind,  aud  the 
events  which  happened  to  the  human  race  through¬ 
out  that  long  intei-val.  From  the  creation  of 
Adam  to  the  Deluge — a  period  of  about  2000 
years,  according  to  the  Septuagint  chronology — 
we  have  no  auiliL'iitioated  account  of  what  ijap- 
pened  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  but  that 
which  is  recorded  in  the  first  eight  chapters  of  th» 
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hook  of  Genesis.  And  during  a  period  of  1500 
years  after  the  flood,  the  Sacred  History  is  still 
our  only  sure  guide  as  to  the  events  which  took 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  This  his- 
tor)',  however,  relates  chiefly  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Judea,  and  the  surrounding  nations, — so  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  history  of  man,  in  reference 
to  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  remains  to 
be  learned  in  a  future  state.  The  Old  Testament 
records  carry  down  our  views  of  the  history  of 
man  to  the  period  of  the  Jewish  captivity,  and  to 
about  a  hundred  }’ears  posterior  to  that  event, 
that  is,  to  within  four  or  five  hundred  years  of 
the  Christian  era.  About  this  period  Civil  Histo¬ 
ry  becomes  definite  and  authentic,  and  fills  up, 
in  some  measure,  the  chasm  which  is  left  in  the 
Sacred  History,  so  that,  from  this  period  down¬ 
ward  to  the  present  time  —  with  the  exception 
of  the  New  Testament  records — we  are  indebted 
to  civil  or  profane  history,  written  by  men  of  dif¬ 
ferent  nations,  for  all  our  knowledge  of  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  mankind  and  of  the  events  which  have 
befallen  them  during  the  bypast  period  of  2500 
years. 

Civil  history  has  been  divided  into  Ancient  and 
Modern  History.  Ancient  hi.story  stretches  back 
as  far  as  the  authentic  records  of  nations  can 
carry  us;  but  we  have  no  records  to  be  depended 
upon,  separate  from  Revelation,  which  can  carry 
us  farther  back  in  the  lapse  of  past  ages,  than 
about  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
This  department  of  historic  record  comprehends 
the  history  of  the  Egyptians — the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians  —  the  Jews  and  Phenicians  —  the 
Medes  and  Persians — the  Scythians  and  Celts- — the 
Carthagenians, —  and  particularly  the  history  of 
the  Greeks  and  of  the  Romans,  which  forms  by 
far  the  larger  portion  of  ancient  history,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  building  of  Rome  in  the  year  753 
before  Christ,  to  the  subversion  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  6th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  a 
period  of  about  13(10  years. —  Modern  history 
commences  where  ancient  hi.story  ends,  about  the 
6th  or  7th  centur}',  and  comprises  the  history  of 
France,  Germany,  Britain,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy, 
and  otlier  countries  in  Europe,  together  with 
what  is  known  in  modern  times  respecting  the 
events  which  have  happened  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  in  the  settlements  of  Aus¬ 
tralasia  and  America.  In  reference  to  all  such 
historical  records,  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  tliat 
they  contain  little  else  than  details  of  wars, 
slaughters  and  devastations,  and  chiefly  present  to 
our  view  pictures  of  e.xtortion,  assassinations, 
wholesale  robberies,  the  destruction  of  empire.s, 
the  burning  of  cities,  and  the  desolation  of  pro¬ 
vinces.  From  these  records,  however,  we  may 
iearii  such  instructions  as  the  following: — 

Through  the  medium  of  sacred  liistory  we  learn 
the  period  and  the  manner  of  man’s  creation; — 
the  reason  of  his  fail  from  the  primitive  state  of 
integrity  in  whicli  he  was  created,  and  the  dismal 
conse.queiices  which  ensued; — the  various  move¬ 
ments  of  providence  in  order  to  his  recovery, 
and  the  means  by  which  human  redemption  was 
achieved; — the  manner  in  which  the  Gospel  was  at 
first  promulgated,  the  countries  into  vvhicli  it  was 
carried,  and  the  important  effects  it  produced. — 
Through  the  medinm  of  civil  history  we  learn  the 
deep  and  universal  depravity  of  mankind,  as  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  wars,  dissensions,  and  ravages  whicli 
have  desolated  our  fallen  race  in  every  period  and 
in  every  land;  we  learn  the  desperate  wickedness 
of  the  human  heart  in  the  more  private  acts  of 
ferocity,  cruelty,  and  injustice,  which  in  all  ages 
tnen  have  perpetrated  ujioii  each  other;  we  be¬ 


hold  the  righteousness  of  the  supreme  Ruler  o"  the 
world,  and  the  equity  of  his  administration  in  the 
judgments  which  have  been  inflicted  on  wicked 
nations;  and  tlie  improbability,  nay,  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  men  being  ever  restored  to  moral  order 
and  happiness,  without  a  more  extensive  diffusion 
of  the  blessings  of  tlie  gospel  of  peace,  and  a 
more  cordial  acquiescence  in  the  requirements  of 
the  divine  law. 

Such  being  some  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  history,  it  requires  no  additional  arguments 
to  show  that  this  branch  of  knowledge  should  oc¬ 
casionally  form  a  subject  of  study  to  every  iiitel- 
ligent  Christian.  But  in  order  to  render  the 
study  of  history  subservient  to  the  interests  of  re¬ 
ligion,  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  gratify  our  curi¬ 
osity  and  imagination,  by  following  out  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  memorable  events,  by  tracing  the  progress 
of  armies  and  of  battles,  and  listening  to  the 
groans  of  the  vanquished  and  the  shouts  of  con¬ 
querors.  This  would  be  to  study  history  merely 

as  skeptics,  as  atheists,  or  as  writers  of  novels _ 

When  we  contemplate  the  facts  which  the  histo¬ 
rian  presents  to  our  view,  we  ought  to  raise  our 
eyes  to  Him  who  is  the  Governor  among  the  na¬ 
tions,  “who  doth  according  to  his  will  in  the 
armies  of  heaven  and  among  the  inhabitants  of 
tlie  eartli,”  and  who  overrules  the  jarring  interests 
of  mortals,  for  promoting  tlie  prosperity  of  that 
kingdom  which  shall  never  be  moved.  We  should 
view  the  immoral  propensities  and  dispositions  of' 
mankind  as  portrayed  in  the  page  of  history,  as 
evidences  of  the  depravity  of  our  species,  and  as 
excitements  to  propagate,  with  unremitting  eiier- 
gv,  the  knowledge  of  that  Religion,  whose  sub¬ 
lime  doctrines  and  pure  precepts  alone  can  coun¬ 
teract- the  stream  of  human  corruption,  and  unite 
all  nations  in  one  harmonious  society.  Wo  should 
view  the  contests  of  nations,  and  the.  results  with 
which  they  are  accompanied,  as  guided  by  that 
invisible  hand  which  “ mnsteretli  the  armies  to 
the  battle;”  and  should  contemplate  them  either 
as  the  accomplishment  of  Divine  predictions, as 
tlie  inflictions  of  retriliulive  justice.,  as  paving  the 
way  for  the  inlrodncliou  of  rational  liberty  and 
.social  happiness  among  men,  or  as  ushering  in 
that  glorious  period,  when“  the  knowledge  ol'  the 
Lord  shall  cover  the  earth,”  and  tlio  nations  shall 
learn  war  no  more. 


Thus  I  have  taken  a  very  cursory  survey  of 
some  of  those  sciences  which  stand  in  a  near  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  objects  of  Religion;  and  which  may 
indeed  be  considered  as  forming  so  many  of  its 
subordinate  branches.  There  are  many  other  de¬ 
partments  of  knowledge,  which  at  first  view  do 
not  seem  to  have  any  relation  to  Theological  sci¬ 
ence;  and  yet,  on  a  closer  inspection,  will  bo 
found  to  be  essentially  connected  with  the  several 
subjects  of  which  I  have  been  treating,  for  ex¬ 
ample. — some  may  be  apt  to  imagine  that  Arithme¬ 
tic,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  and  other  branches 
of  Illatiiernatics,  can  have  no  relation  to  the  lead¬ 
ing  objects  of  Religion.  But  if  these  sciences 
]md  never  been  cnllivated,  the  most  important  dis¬ 
coveries  of  astronomy,  geography,  natural  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  chemistry,  would  never  have-  been 
rnadej  ships  could  not  have  been  navigated  across 
the  ocean;  distant  continents,  and  the  numerous 
“  isles  of  the  sea,”  would  have  remained  unex¬ 
plored,  and  their  inhabitants  left  to  grope  in  the 
darkness  of  lieatlienisra ;  and  most  of  lliose  in¬ 
struments  and  engines  by  which  the  condition  of 
the  human  race  will  be  gradually  meliorated,  and 
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the  influence  of  Christianity  extended,  would 
never  liave  been  invented.  Such  is  tlie  depend¬ 
ence  of  every  branch  of  useful  knowledge  upon 
another,  that  were  any  one  portion  of  science, 
which  has  a  practical  tendency,  to  be  discarded,  it 
would  prevent  to  a  certain  degree  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  every  other.  And  consequently,  if  any 
one  science  can  be.  shown  to  have  a  connection 
■V’iith  religion,  all  the  rest  must  likewise  stand  in 
a  certain  relation  to  it.  It  must,  therefore,  have 
a  pernicious  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  mass  of 
the  Christian  world,  when  preachers  in  their  ser¬ 
mons  endeavor  to  undervalue  scientific  know¬ 
ledge,  by  attempting  to  contrast  it  with  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Revelation.  It  would  be  just  as  reason¬ 
able  to  attempt  to  contrast  the  several  doctrines, 
duties,  and  facts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament, 
with  each  other,  in  order  to  determine  their  rela¬ 
tive  importance,  and  to  show  which  of  them 
might  be  altogether  overlooked  and  discarded. — 
The  series  of  facts  and  of  divine  revelations  com¬ 
prised  in  the  Bible;  the  moral  and  political  events 
which  diversify  the  history  of  nations;  and  the 
physical  operations  that  are  going  on  among  the 
rolling  worlds  on  high,  and  in  the  chemical 
changes  of  the  invisible  atoms  of  matter — are  all 
parts  of  one  comprehensive  system,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Eternal  Mind;  every  portion  of 
which  must  have  a  certain  relation  to  the  whole. 
And  therefore,  instead  of  attempting  to  degrade  one 
part  of  the  Divine  fabric,  in  order  to  enhance  an¬ 
other,  our  duty  is  to  take  an  expansive  view  of 
the  whole,  and  to  consider  the  symmetry  and 
proportion  of  its  parts,  and  their  mutual  bear¬ 
ings  and  relations,  in  so  far  as  our  opportu¬ 
nities  and  the  limited  faculties  of  our  minds  will 
permit. 

If  the  remarks  which  have  been  thrown  out  in 
this  cliapter,  respecting  the  connection  of  the  Sci¬ 
ences  with  Religion,  have  any  foundation,  it  will  ( 


follow — that  Sermons,  Lectures,  systems  of  Di¬ 
vinity,  and  Religious  Periodical  works,  should 
embrace  occasional  illustrations  of  such  subjects, 
for  the  purpose  of  expanding  the  conceptions  of 
professed  Christians,  and  of  enabling  them  to 
take  large  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  per¬ 
fections  and  the  providence  of  the  Almighty. — 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  so  many  members 
of  the  Christian  church  are  absolute  strangers  to 
such  studies  and  contemplations;  while  the  time 
and  attention  that  might  have  been  devoted  to 
such  e.xercises,  have  in  many  cases  been  usurped 
by  the  most  groveling  affections,  by  foolish  pur¬ 
suits,  by  gossiping  chitchat,  and  olanderous  con¬ 
versation.  Shall  the  most  trifling  and  absurd 
opinions  of  ancient  and  modern  heretics  be 
judged  worthy  of  attention,  and  occupy  a  plact 
in  Religious  journals,  and  even  in  discus.sions 
from  the  pulpit;  and  shall  “  the  mighty  acts  of 
the  Lord,”  and  the  visible  wonders  of  his  power 
and  wisdom,  be  thrown  completely  into  the  shade! 
To  survey  with  an  eye  of  intelligence  the  wide- 
extended  theater  of  the  Divine  operations  —  to 
mark  the  agency  of  the  Eternal  Mind  in  every 
object  we  behold,  and  in  every  movement  within 
us  and  around  us,  are  some  of  the  noblest  attain¬ 
ments  of  the  rational  soul;  and,  in  conjunction 
with  every  other  Christian  study  and  acquire¬ 
ment,  are  calculated  to  make  “the  man  of  God 
perfect,  and  thoroughly  furnished  unto  every 
good  work.”  By  such  studies  we  are,  in  some 
measure,  assimilated  to  the  angelic  tribes,  whose 
powers  of  intellect  are  forever  employed  in  such 
investigations;  and  are  gradually  prepared  for 
bearing  a  part  in  their  immortal  hymn — “  Great 
and  marvelous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty; 
just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  Saints! 
Thou  art  worthy  to  receive  glory  and  honor  and 
power;  for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  'or 
( thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created.” 


C  II  A  P  T  E  K  III. 

THE  RELATION  WHICH  THE  INVENTIONS  OF  HUMAN  ART  BEAR  TO  THE 


OBJECTS  OF 

In  this  chapter  I  shall  briefly  notice  a  few  phi-  i 
osophical  and  mechanical  inventions,  which  have 
an  obvious  bearing  on  Religion,  and  on  the  gene¬ 
ral  propagation  of  Christianity  among  the  iwlions. ! 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
the  inventions  to  which  I  allude,  is  the  Art  of 
Pri.nting.  This  art  appears  to  have  been  invented 
(at  least  in  Europe)  about  the  year  1430,  by  one 
Laurentius,  or  Laurence  Koster,  a  native  of  Haer- 
lem,  a  town  in  Holland.  As  he  was  walking  in  a  j 
W'ood  near  the  city,  he  began  to  cut  some  letters  , 
upon  the  rind  of  a  beech  tree,  which,  for  the  sake 
of  gratifying  his  fancy,  being  impressed  on  paper, 
ho  printed  one  or  two  lines  as  a  specimen  fot  his 
grand-children  to  follow.  This  having  succeeded, 
he  meditated  greater  things:  and,  first  of  all,  in¬ 
vented  a  more  glutinous  writing-ink,  because  he 
found  the  common  ink  sunk  and  spread;  and 
thus  formed  whole  pages  of  wood  with  letters 
cut  upon  them.*  By  the  gradual  improvement ' 

*1  am  aware  that  the  honor  of  this  invention  has  been 
claimed  by  other  cities  beside  Haerlein,  particularly  by 
BUasburg,  and  Mentz,  a  city  of  Germany;  and  by  other  in- 
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of  this  art,  and  its  application  to  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  a  new  era  was  formed  in  the  annals 
of  the  human  race,  and  in  the  progress  of  science, 
religion,  and  morals.  To  it  we  are  chiefly  in¬ 


dividuals  beside  Laurentius,  chiefly  by  one  Famat,  common¬ 
ly  called  Dr.  Faustus;  by  SchoeHer,  and  by  Gnttenberg.  It 
appears  that  the  art,  with  many  of  its  imjrlements,  was 
stolen  from  Laurentius  by  one  of  his  servants,  whom  he  had 
bound  by  an  oath  to  secrecy,  who  fled  to  Mentz,  and  first 
commenced  the  process  of  printing  in  that  city.  Here  the 
art  was  improved  by  Fanst  and  Schoeffer,  by  their  invention 
of  TnctaZ/ic,  instead  of  wooden  types,  which  were  first  used. 
W  hen  Faust  was  in  Paris,  disposing  of  some  Bihles  he  had 
printed,  at  the  low  price  (as  was  then  thought)  of  si.vty 
crowns,  the  number,  and  uniformity  of  the  copies  he  pos¬ 
sessed,  created  universal  agitation  and  astonishment.  In¬ 
formations  were  given  to  tlie  police  against  him  as  a  nongi. 
cian,  Ills  lodgings  were  searched,  and  a  great  number  of 
copies  being  found,  they  were  seized;  the  red  ink  with 
wiiich  tliey  were  embellished  was  said  to  be  his  blood:  it 
was  seriously  adjudged  that  he  was  in  league  with  the 
Devil;  and  if  he  had  not  fled  from  the  city,  most  probably 
he  wonld  have  shared  the  fate  of  those  whom  ignorant  and 
superstitious  judges,  at  that  time,  condemned  for  witch¬ 
craft.  From  tills  circumstance,  let  us  learn  to  beware  how 
we  view  the  inventions  of  genius,  and  how  we  treat  those 
whose  ingenious  contrivances  may  afterward  be  the  means 
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dobted  for  our  deliverance  from  ignorance  and  I 
error,  and  for  the  most  of  those  scientific  discove¬ 
ries  and  improvements  in  the  arts  wliich  distin¬ 
guish  the  period  in  vrhich  we  live.  AVithont  its 
aid,  the  Reformation  from  Popery  could  scarcely 
have  been  achieved;  for  had  the  books  of  Luther, 
one  of  the  first  reformers,  been  multiplied  by  the 
slow  process  of  hand-writing  and  copying,  they 
could  never  have  been  diffused  to  any  extent;  and 
Uie  influence  of  bribery  and  of  power  might  have 
Been  sufficient  to  hax’e  arrested  their  progress,  or  j 
even  to  have  erased  their  existence.  But,  being 
poured  forth  from  the  press  in  tliousands  at  a  ; 
time,  tliey  spread  over  the  nations  of  Europe,  I 
like  an  inundation,  and  with  a  rapidity  winch 
neitlier  the  authority  of  princes,  nor  the  scliemes 
of  priests  and  cardinals,  nor  the  bulls  of  popes, 
could  counteract  or  suspend.  To  this  noble  in¬ 
vention  it  is  owing  that  copies  of  the  Bible  have 
been  multiplied  to  the  extent  of  many  millions — 
that  ten  thousands  of  them  are  to  be  found  in 
every  Protestant  country — and  that  the  poorest 
iudividual  who  expresses  a  desire  for  it,  may  be 
furnished  with  the  “Word  of  Life,”  which  will 
guide  him  to  a  blessed  immortality.  That  Divine 
light  which  is  destined  to  illuminate  every  region 


of  enliiThtening  and  meliorating  mankiad. — See  Appendix, 
Note  IX, 

Various  improvements  have  been  made  of  late  years  in 
the  art  of  Printing.  The  art  of  Stcrcotuping,  which  was 
invented  by  Mr.  Ged,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1725,  but  was  not 
brought  into  general  use  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  century — is  now  extensively  used,  both  in  Great  ilritain 
and,  America,  in  the  printing  of  such  books  as  have  an  ex- 
.ensive  circulation.  \Vhen  a  page  is  intended  to  be  stcrco- 
typedy  the  types  are,  in  the  first  instance,  put  up  in  the  usual 
vvay;  but  instead  of  being  carried  to  the  press,  the  page  is 
plastered  over  with  liquid  stucco  to  the  thickness  of  about  i 
half  an  inch,  so  that  a  level  cake  is  formed  on  the  surface  . 
of  the  types.  As  soon  as  the  stucco  hardens,  tlie  cake  is  ; 
separated  from  the  types,  and  on  being  turned  up,  shows  a  j 
complete  mold-like  representation  of  the  faces  of  the  • 
types;  and  there  being  no  longer  any  use  for  the  tvpes,  they  i 
are  carried  off  and  distributed.  After  ilie  cake  is  hardened,  j 
by  putting  it  into  an  oven,  it  is  next  laid  in  a  square  iron 
pan,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  movable  plate,  upon 
which  the  mold  is  placed,  with  its  face  downward.  '1  he 
pan  is  then  immersed  in  a  pot  of  molten  lead,  and  when  the 
lead  has  run  into  the  mold  side  of  the  cake,  and  formed  a 
thin  plate  all  over,  there  is  produced  the  jierfect  appearance 
of  the  faces  of  the  ty(.*r^s  on  which  the  stucco  was  plastered. 
The  stereotype  plates,  thus  prepared,  are  next  taken  to  the 
printing-office  and  made  ready  lor  tlie  press,  by  placing  them 
on  iron  or  wooden  blocks,  so  that  both  plate  and  block  make 
up  the  exact  bight  of  a  page  of  real  ty{»e'!. — In  tlii.s  manner 
any  number  of  copies  of  a  book  may  be  printed  at  any  time, 
witiiout  again  incurring  the  trouble  and  exfiense  of  re-setting 
the  types,  as  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  printing  new  erli-  ; 
tions.  Chambers’  “Edi'uburgli  Journal”  is  regularly  ste¬ 
reotyped  in  ibis  way.  The  types  being  pur  up  ou  the  piemi-  j 
ses  of  the  publishers,  are  sent  off  in  page.s  to  a  stereotype  1 
founderv,  where  two  sets  of  plates  are  molded.  One  set  J 
of  plates  is  kept  for  use  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  other  sent  in  ; 
a  box,  by  the  Royal  Mail  or  Steam  vessel,  to  London,  where 
it  is  immediately  subjected  to  a  steam  press,  an<l  in  a  few  ^ 
hours  made  to  produce  2(),()0<)  or  more  printed  sheets.  i 

Steani-prialing — which  is  now  coming  in  general  use —  | 
appears  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Konig,  a  Ger¬ 
man,  about  1^04.  The  Times”  newspajier,  of  November 
28,  1814,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  ever  printed  by  ma-  : 
chinery  propelled  by  steam,  and  the  numbers  of  that  paper  ! 
have  been  thrown  off  by  t!»e  same  process  ever  since.  A 
machine  of  this  description,  witli  one  cyliacler,  throws  off 
from  WO  to  1200  slieets  in  an  hour  on  one  side,  requiring  two  I 
boys,  one  to  lay  on  the  paper,  and  another  to  receive  it  when  i 
printed  A  machine  with  two  cylinders  throws  off  at  the  , 
rate  of  from  lOCO  to  2200  an  hour,  requiring  two  boys  to  lay  | 
on  the  sheets,  and  two  to  take  them  off— exclusively  for  ' 
newspapers.  A  machine  similar  to  that  used  by  the  ; 
“Times,”  with  4  jirinting  cylinders,  requiring  the  atten- 
dance  of  8  boys,  throws  off  about  4C(X)  sheets  an  hour.  13y  j 
the  erection  of  such  steam  presses,  the  three  grand  requi-  , 
sites,  si>eediness  of  execution,  quantity,  and  cheapness  of  | 
labor,  are  secured  to  an  extent  which  could  scarcely  have  , 
been  anticipateil  in  a  preceding  age ,  and  which  Is  calculated 
to  supply  the  exigencies  of  tlie  times  in  which  we  live,  j 
when  knowledge  of  every  description  is  rapidly  diffusing  j 
tts^lf  among  all  ranks  of  the  community.  1 
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of  the  globe,  and  to  sanctify  and  reform  men  of 
all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  tongues,  is  accele¬ 
rated  in  its  movements,  and  directed  in  its  course 
through  the  nations,  by  the  invention  of  tlie  Art 
of  Printing;  and  ere  long  it  will  distribute  among 
tlie  inhabitants  of  every  land,  tlie  “  Law  and  the 
Testimony  of  the  Most  High,”  to  guide  their 
steps  to  the  regions  of  eternal  bliss.  In  short, 
there  is  not  a  more  powerful  engine  in  the  hand 
of  Providence,  for  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  the 
nuture  and  the  will  of  the  Deity,  and  for  accom¬ 
plishing  the  grand  objects  of  Revelation,  than  the 
art  of  ranlliplying  books,  and  of  conveying  in¬ 
telligence  tliroiigh  the  medium  of  the  press. 
Were  no  such  art  in  existence,  we  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  how  an  extensive  and  universal  propagation 
of  the  doctrines  of  Revelation  could  be  effected, 
unless  after  the  lapse  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
ages.  But  with  the  assistance  of  this  invention, 
in  its  present  improved  state,  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  alone,  within  less  than  one  hundred  years, 
could  furnish  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  to  every 
inhabitant  of  the  world,  and  could  defray  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  such  an  undertaking,  w'itli  much  more 
ease,  and  with  a  smaller  sum,  than  were  necessa¬ 
ry  to  finish  the  political  warfare  in  which  we  were 
lately  engaged. 

Tliese  considerations  teach  ns  that  the  ingeni¬ 
ous  inventions  of  tlie  huiiiaii  mind  are  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Governor  of  the 
world — are  intimately  connected  with  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  plans  of  his  providence;  and 
have  a  tendency,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
promote,  over  every  region  of  the  earth,  the.  pro¬ 
gress  and  extension  of  tlie  kingdom  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer.  They  also  show  us  from  what  small  be¬ 
ginnings  the  most  magnificent  operations  of  the 
Divine  economy  may  derive  their  origin.  Who 
could  have  imagined  that  the  simple  circumstance 
of  a  person  amusing  himself  by  cutting  a  few’  let¬ 
ters  on  tlie  bark  of  a  tree,  and  impressing  them 
on  paper,  was  intimately  connected  with  the  men¬ 
tal  illumination  of  mankind?  and  that  the  art 
w’luch  sprung  from  this  casual  process  was  des¬ 
tined  to  be  tlic  principal  mean  of  illuminating 
the  nations,  and  of  conveying  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  the  “  salvation  of  our  God?”  But  “  He 
wlio  rules  in  tlie  armies  of  lieaveii,  and  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,”  and  who  sees  “the 
end  from  the  beginning,”  overrules  the  most 
minute  movements  of  all  his  creatures,  in  sub¬ 
serviency  to  his  ultimate  designs,  and  shows  him¬ 
self  in  this  respect  to  be  “wonderful  in  counsel 
and  excellent  in  working.” 

Tile  Mari.ner’s  Comi-ass — Another  invention 
which  has  an  intimate  relation  to  religion,  is  the 
Art  of  Navic/ation  and  the  invention  of  the  Mari¬ 
ner’s  Compass.  Navigation  is  the  art  of  conduct¬ 
ing  a  ship  through  the  sea  from  one  port  to 
another.  This  art  was  partly  known  and  prac¬ 
ticed  ill  the  early  ages  of  antiquity  by  the  Phe- 
riicians,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Egyptians,  the 
Romans,  and  other  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
But  they  had  no  guide  to  direct  them  in  their 
voj’ages,  except  the  sun  in  the  day-time,  and  the 
stars  by  night.  When  the  sky  was  overcast  with 
clouds,  they  were  thrown  into  alarms,  and  durst 
not  venture  to  any  great  distance  from  the  coast, 
lest  they  should  he  carried  forward  in  a  course 
opposite  to  that  whicli  they  intended,  or  be  driven 
against  hidden  rocks,  or  unknown  shores.  The 
danger  and  difficulty  of  the  navigation  of  the  an¬ 
cients  on  this  account  may  be  learned  from  the 
deliberations,  tlie  great  preparations,  and  the 
alarms  of  Homer’s  heroes,  when  they  were  about 
to  cross  the  ^Egeaii  sea,  an  extent  of  not  more 
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than  150  miles;  and  the  expedition  of  the  Argo¬ 
nauts  under  Jason,  across  the  sea  of  Marmora 
and  the  Euxine,  to  tlie  island  of  Colchis,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  only  four  or  five  hundred  miles,  was 
viewed  as  a  most  wonderful  exploit,  at  which 
even  the  gods  themselves  were  said  to  be  amazed. 
Tlie  same  thing  appears  from  the  narration  we 
have  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  of  Paul’s  voy¬ 
age  from  Cesaroa  to  Rome.  “When,”  says  Luke, 
“neither  sun  nor  stars  in  many  days  appeared, 
and  no  small  tempest  lay  on  us,  all  hope  that  we 
should  be  saved  was  then  taken  away.”  Being 
deprived  of  these  guides,  they  were  tossed  about 
in  the  Mediterranean,  not  knowing  whether  tliey 
were  carried  to  north,  south,  east,  or  west.  So 
that  the  voyages  of  antiquity  consisted  chiefly  in 
creeping  along  the  coast,  and  seldom  venturing 
beyond  sight  of  land:  they  could  not,  therefore, 
extend  their  excursions  by  sea  to  distant  conti¬ 
nents  and  nations;  and  hence  the  greater  portion 
of  the  terraqueous  globe  and  its  inhabitants  were 
to  them  altogether  unknown.  It  was  not  before 
the  invention  of  the  mariner’s  compass  that  dis¬ 
tant  voyages  could  be  undertaken,  that  exten¬ 
sive  oceans  could  be  traversed,  and  an  inter¬ 
course  carried  on  between  remote  continents  and 
the  islands  of  the  ocean. 

It  is  somewhat  uncertain  at  what  precise  period 
this  noble  discovery  was  made;  but  it  appears 
pretty  evident  that  the  mariner's  compass  was  not 
commonly  used  in  navigalion  before  the  year 
1430,  or  only  a  few  years  before  the  invention  of 
printing.*  The  loadstone,  in  all  ages,  was  known 
to  have  the  property  of  attracting  iron;  but  its 
tendency  to  point  toward  the  north  and  south 
seems  to  have  been  unnoticed  until  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century.  About  that  time,  some 
curious  persons  seem  to  have  amused  themselves 
by  making  to  swim,  in  a  basin  of  water,  a  load¬ 
stone  suspended  on  a  piece  of  cork;  and  to  have 
remarked,  that,  when  left  at  liberty,  one  of  its 
extremities  pointed  to  the  north.  They  had  also 
remarked,  that,  when  a  piece  of  iron  is  rubbed 
against  the  loadstone,  it  acquires  also  the  property 
of  turning  toward  the  north,  and  of  attracting 
needles  and  filings  of  iron.  From  one  experiment 
to  another,  they  proceeded  to  lay  a  needle,  touched 
with  the  magnet,  on  two  small  bits  of  straw  float¬ 
ing  on  the  water,  and  to  observe  that  the  needle 
invariably  turned  its  point  toward  the  north.  The 
first  use  they  seem  to  have  made  of  these  experi¬ 
ments,  was  to  impose  upon  simple  people  by  the 
appearance  of  magic.  For  example,  a  hollow 
swan,  or  the  figure  of  a  mermaid,  was  made  to 
swim  in  a  basin  of  water,  and  to  follow  a  knife 
w’ith  a  bit  of  bread  upon  its  point,  which  had 
been  previously  rubbed  on  the  loadstone.  The 
e.xperimenter  convinced  them  of  his  power,  by 
commanding,  in  this  way,  a  needle  laid  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  to  turn  its  point  from  the 
north  to  the  east,  or  in  any  other  direction.  But 
some  geniuses,  of  more  sublime  and  reflective 
powers  of  mind,  seizing  upon  these  hints,  at  last 
applied  these  experiments  to  the  wants  of  naviga- 

'  The  invention  of  the  compass  is  usnally  ascribed  to 
Flavio  Gioia,  of  Amalfi,  in  Gampania,  about  the  year  1302; 
and  the  Italians  are  strenuous  in  support  of  this  claim.  Oth¬ 
ers  affirm  that  Marcus  I'auliis,  a  Venetian,  liaving  made  a 
journey  to  Cliina,  brought  back  the  invention  with  him  in 
1260  Tile  French  also  lay  claim  to  the  honor  of  tliis  in¬ 
vention,  from  tlie  circumstance  that  all  nations  distinguish 
tiie  North  point  of  the  card  by  a  jieur  dp,  iis;  and,  vvitli 
equal  reason,  the  Englisii  liave  laid  claim  to  the  same  honor. 
Iron!  the  name  compass,  bv  vvliich  most  nations  have  agreed 
to  distinguish  it.  Blit  whoever  were  tlie  inventors,  or  at 
Mdiatever  period  this  instrument  was  first  constructed,  it  does 
not  appear  that  it  was  broiiglit  into  general  use  before  the 
l>efiod  mentioned  in  the  te.\t. 


tion,  and  constructed  an  instrument,  by  the  help 
of  which  tlie  mariner  can  now  direct  lii.s  course 
to  distant  lands,  through  the  vast  and  patliless 
ocean.  The  following  figure  gives  a  general 
representation  of  the  mariner’s  compass. 

Fig.  27. 
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In  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  this  insfru 
ment,  the  coasts  of  almost  every  laud  on  the  sur- 
face  of  the  globe  have  been  explored,  and  a  regu 
lar  intercourse  opened  up  between  the  remotest 
regions  of  the  earth.  Without  the  help  of  this 
noble  invention,  America,  in  all  probability, 
would  never  have  been  discovered  by  the  eastern 
nations,  the  vast  continent  of  New  Holland,  tho 
numerous  and  interesting  islands  in  the  Indian 
and  Pacific  oceans,  the  isles  of  Japan,  and  other 
immense  territories  inhabited  by  human  beings, 
would  have  remained  as  much  uiiknowa  aiid  un¬ 
explored  as  if  tliey  had  never  existed.  And  as 
tlie  nations  of  Europe  and  the  western  parts  of 
Asia  were  the  sole  depositories  of  the  records  O'f 
Revelation,  they  could  never  have  conveyed  the 
blessings  of  salvation  to  remote  countries,  and  to 
unknown  tribes  of  mankind,  of  whose  existence 
they  were  entirely  ignorant.  Even  allhoug'u  the 
whole  terraqueous  globe  had  been  sketched  out 
before  them,  in  all  its  aspects  and  bearings,  and 
ramifications  of  islands,  conthients,  seas,  and 
oceans,  and  the  moral  and  political  state  of  every 
tribe  of  its  inhabitants  displayed  lo  view,  without 
a  guide  to  direct  their  course  through  the  billows 
of  the  ocean,  they  could  have  afforded  no  light 
and  no  relief  to  cheer  the  distant  nations  “who 
sit  ill  darkness  and  in  the  sliadovv  of  death.'* 
Though  tho  art  of  piiiitiiig  had  been  invented; 
tliougb  millions  of  Bibles  were  now  prepared, 
adequate  to  the  supply  of  all  the  “kindreds  of 
the  heathen;”  though  ships  ia  abundance  were 
equipped  for  the  enterprise,  and  thousands  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  ready  to  embark,  and  to  devote  their 
lives  to  the  instruction  of  the  Pagan  world;  all 
would  be  of  no  avail,  and  the  “  salvation  of  God” 
could  never  be  proclaimed  to  the  ends  of  tho 
world,  unless  they  had  the  mariner’s  compas.s  to 
guije  their  course  through  the  trackless  ocean. 

In  this  invention,  then,  we  behohl  a  proof  of 
the  agency  of  Divine  Providence  in  directing  the 
efforts  of  human  genius  to  subserve  the  most  im¬ 
portant  designs,  and  contemplale  a  striking  speci¬ 
men  of  the  “  manifold  wisdom  of  God.”  'When 
the  pious  and  contemplative  Israelite  reflected  on 
the  declaration  of  the  prophets,  that  “  the  glory 
of  Jehovah  should  be  revealed,  and  that  all  flesh 
should  see  it  together,” — from  the  state  of  the  arts 
which  then  existed,  he  must  have  felt  many  d'flfi- 
culties  in  forming  a  conception  of  the  manner  in 
which  such  predictions  should  bo  realized.  “The 
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great  and  wide  sea,”  now  termed  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  formed  the  boundary  of  his  view,  beyond 
whicli  he  was  unable  to  penetrate.  Of  tlio  conti¬ 
nents  and  “tlie  isles  afar  off,”  and  of  the  far  more 
spacious  oceans  that  lay  between,  he  had  no 
knowledge  ;  and  how  “  the  ends  of  the  earth” 
were  to  be  reached,  he  could  form  no  conception; 
and,  i]i  the  midst  of  his  perple.xing  thoughts,  he 
could  tind  satisfaction  only  in  the  tirra  belief  that 
“  with  God  all  things  are  possible.”  But  now  we 
i#ire  enabled  not  only  to  contemplate  the  grand 
designs  of  the  Divine  economy,  but  the  principal 
me4.;ns  by  which  they  shall  ail,  in  due  time,  be 
accomplished,  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of 
science  and  art,  and  of  their  consecration  to  the 
rearing  and  e.vtensiou  of  the  Christian  church. 

Tlie  two  inventions  to  which  1  have  now  ad¬ 
verted,  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  among  the 
most  striking  instances  of  the  connection  of  hu¬ 
man  art  witli  the  objects  of  Religion.  But  tliere 
are  many  other  inventions  which,  at  first  view, 
do  not  appear  to  bear  so  near  a  relation  to  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  and  yet  have  an  ultimate 
reference  to  some  of  its  grand  and  interesting 
objects. 

The  Tei.cscope. — We  might  be  apt  to  tliink, 
on  a  slight  view  of  the  rnatier,  that  tliere  can  be 
no  immediate  relation  between  tlie  grinding  and 
polishing  of  an  optic  glass,  and  fitting  two  or 
more  of  them  in  a  tuba — and  the  enlargement  of 
our  views  of  the  operations  of  the  Eternal  Mind. 
Yet  the  connection  between  the.s6  two  objects, 
and  the  dependence  of  the  latter  upon  the  former, 
can  be  fairly  demonstrated. — The  son  of  a  specta- 
cle-rnakcr  of  Middleburg  in  Holland,  happening 
to  amuse  himself  in  his  fatlier’s  sliop,  by  holding 
two  glasses  between  liis  finger  and  his  thumb,  and 
varying  tlieir  dist-tnees, perceived  the  weathercock 
of  tile  church  spire  opposite  to  him,  much  larger 
than  ordinal’}',  and  apparently  much  nearer,  and 
turned  upsi.ie  down.  This  new  wonder  excited 
the  amazement  of  the  father;  he  adjusted  two 
glasses  on  a  board,  rendering  them  movable  at 
pleasure;  and  thus  formed  the  first  rude  imitation 
of  a  perspective  glass,  by  wdiich  distant  objects 
are  brought  near  to  view.  Galileo,  a  philosopher 
of  Tuscany,  hearing  of  the  iiiveiilioii,  set  his 
mind  to  work,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 
He  fixed  fits  glasses  at  the  end  of  long  organ- 
pipes,  and  constructed  a  telescope,  wliicli  he  soon 
directed  to  different  pails  of  the  snrrouiKliiig  iiea- 
veus.  He  discovered  four  moons  revolving  round 
the  planet  Jupiter — spots  on  the  surface  of  the 
Sun,  and  the  rotation  of  that  globe  around  its 
axis. — ^inotiiitains  and  valleys  in  the  Moon — and 
numbers  of  fixed  stars  where  scarcely  one  was 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  These  discoveries  were 
made  about  the  year  1610,  a  short  time  after  the 
first  invention  of  the  telescope.  Since  that  jie- 
riod,  this  instrument  has  passed  through  various 
degrees  of  improvement,  and,  by  means  of  it,  ce¬ 
lestial  wonders  iiav'e  been  explored  in  the  distant 
sjiaces  of  the  universe,  which,  in  former  times, 
were  altogether  concealed  from  mortal  view.  By 
the  help  of  telescopes,  combined  with  the  art  of 
measuring  tlie  distances  and  magnitudes  of  tlie 
heavenly  bodies,  our  views  of  the  Grandeur  of 
the  Almighty,  of  the  plenitude  of  his  Power,  and 
of  the  extent  of  his  universal  Empire,  are  extended 
far  bevou  1  what  could  Jiave  been  conceived  in 
former  ages.  Oiir  prospects  of  the  range  of  the 
divine  operations  are  no  longer  confined  within 
tlie  limits  of  tlie  world  we  inhabit;  vve  can  now 
plainly  perceive,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not 
only  “an  everlasting  dominion,”  but  tha.t  it  ex¬ 
tends  thiough  the  unlimited  regions  of  space, 


comprehending  within  its  vast  circumference 
thousands  of  suns,  and  ten  thousands  of  worlds, 
all  arranged  in  majestic  order,  at  immense  dis¬ 
tances  from  one  another,  and  all  supported  and 
governed  “by  Him  who  rides  on  the  Heaven  of 
heavens,”  wliose  greatness  is  unsearchable,  and 
whose  understanding  is  infinite. 

Tlie  telescope  has  also  demonstrated  to  us  the 
literal  truth  of  those  scriptural  declarations  wdiich 
assert  tliat  the  stars  are  “innumerable.”  Before 
the  invention  of  tliis  instrument,  not  more  than 
about  a  thousand  stars  could  be  perceived  by  the 
unassisted  eye  in  the  clearest  night.  But  this  in¬ 
vention  has  unfolded  to  view  not  only  thousands, 
but  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  millions,  of  those 
bright  luminaries,  which  lie  dispersed  in  every 
direction  throngliout  the  boundless  dimensions 
ol  space.  In  the  Milky  Way — a  whitish  zone  or 
circle  wliich  surrounds  the  heavens — more  than 
ten  millions  of  stars  might  be  distinguished  by 
means  of  the  best  telescopes.  And  the  higher  tlie 
magnifying  and  illuminating  powers  of  tlie  tele¬ 
scope  are,  the  more  numerous  those  celestial  orbs 
appear;  leaving  us  no  room  to  doubt,  that  count¬ 
less  myriads  more  lie  hid  in  the  distant  regions 
of  creation,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  finest 
glasses  that  can  be  constructed  by  human  skill, 
and  whicli  are  known  only  to  Him  “  who  counts 
the  number  of  the  stars,  and  calls  them  by  their 
names.” 

In  short,  the  telescope  may  be  considered  as 
serving  the  purpose  of  a  veliicle  for  conveying  us 
to  the  distant  regions  of  space.  We  would  con¬ 
sider  it  as  a  wonderful  achievement,  could  we 
transport  ourselves  two  hundred  thousand  miles 
from  the  earth,  in  the  direction  of  the  Moon,  in 
order  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  that  celestial  orb. 
But  this  instrument  enables  us  to  take  a  much 
nearer  iiispeclion  of  that  planet  than  if  we  had 
actually  surmounted  the  force  of  gravitation,  tra¬ 
versed  the  voids  of  space,  and  left  the  earth  230,' 
000  miles  behind  us.  For,  supposing  such  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  he  accomplished,  we  should  still  be  ten 
thousand  miles  distant  from  that  orb.  But  a  tele¬ 
scope  which  magnifies  objects  240  times,  can 
carry  our  views  within  one  thousand  miles  of  the 
Moon;  and  a  telescope,  such  as  Sir  W.  Herschel’s 
40  feet  reflector,  whicli  magnifies  6000  (lines, 
would  enable  us  to  view  the  mouiituins  and  val¬ 
leys  of  the  Moon,  as  if  we  were  transported  to  a 
point  about  40  miles  from  her  surface.*  We  can 


*  Tlioii;;h  the  liighest  masnifying  power  of  Sir  W.  Her. 
schePs  large  telescope,  whicli  is  now  dismantled,  was  esti 
mated  at  six  thousand  times,  yet,  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  a[iplied  this  power  with  success,  when  viewing  the 
moon  and  tlie  planets.  The  deficiency  of  light,  when  using 
so  iiigli  a  power,  would  render  tlie  view  of  tliese  olijects  less 
satisfactory  tlian  wlien  viewed  with  a  power  of  only  a  tiiou- 
■sand  times,  irtili,  it  i.s  quite  certain,  tliat  if  any  portions  of 
the  moon’s  surface  were  viewed  tlirougli  an  insirument  of 
sncli  .a  power  tliey  would  appear  as  large  (but  not  nearly  so 
bright  and  distinct)  as  if  we  were  placed  about  dO  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  tliat  body.  The  enlargement  of  tlie  angle  of  vi¬ 
sion,  in  tills  case,  or  tlie  apparent  distance  at  whicli  the 
moon  would  tie  contemplated,  is  found  by  dividing  the 
moon’s  distance— 2-IU,U00  miles,  by  COOO,  the  magnifying 
power  of  tile  telescope,  wiiicli  [irodnces  a  quotient  of  40 — tlie 
niiinlier  of  miies  at  wiiicli  the  moon  would  appear  to  be 
placed  from  tlie  eye  of  tlie  observer.  Sir  W ,  Herschel  ap¬ 
pears  to  liave  used  tlie  liigliest  powers  of  his  telescopes  only, 
or  cliieiiv,  wlien  viewing  some  very  minute  objects  in  (lie 
region  of  the  stars.  The  powers  lie  generally  used,  ami 
wUh  which  he  made  most  of  liis  discoveries,  were,  2)11,  KiO, 
7.’)4,  9d2,  and  occasionally  2010,  31GS,  and  04.50,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  e.vperiments  of  their  effect  on  double  stars, 
etc. 

Lord  Oxmantown,  now  Earl  of  Rosse,  after  a  labor  of 
about  three  years,  completed  in  1845  the  construction  of  hia 
retiectinir  telescope,  whicli  is  of  much  l.arger  dimensions 
tlian  tlie'40  feet  telescope  of  Ilersoliel.  The  casting  of  this 
speculum  took  place  in  April,  1842.  The  metal  is  0  fcet 
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view  thd  magnificent  system  of  the  planet  Saturn, 
by  means  of  this  instrument,  as  distinctly,  as  if  we 
had  performed  a  journey  eight  liundred  millions  of 
miles  in  the  direction  of  that  globe;  which,  at  the 
rate  of  50  miles  an  hour,  would  require  a  period 
of  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  to  accom¬ 
plish.  By  the  telescope,  we  can  contemplate  the 
region  of  the  fixed  stars,  their  arrangement  into 
systems,  and  their  immense  numbers,  with  the 
same  distinctness  and  amplitude  of  view,  as  if  we 
had  actually  taken  a  flight  of  ten  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  millions  of  miles  into  those  unexplored  and 
nnexplorable  regions,  which  could  not  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  several  millions  of  years,  though  our 
motion  were  as  rapid  as  a  bull  projected  from  a 
loaded  cannon.  We  would  justly  consider  it  as  a 
noble  endowment  for  enabling  us  to  take  an  ex¬ 
tensive  survey  of  the  works  of  God,  if  we  had  the 
faculty  of  transporting  ourselves  to  such  immense 
distances  from  the  sphere  we  now  occupy;  but 
by  means  of  the  telescopic  tube,  wo  may  take 
nearly  the  same  ample  views  of  the  dominions  of 
the  Creator,  without  stirring  a  foot  from  the 
limits  of  our  terrestrial  abode.  This  instrument 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  providential 
gift  bestowed  upon  mankind,  to  serve,  in  the 
meantime,  as  a  iemporarij  substitute,  for  those 
powers  of  rapid  flight  with  which  the  seraphim 
are  endowed,  and  for  tho.se  superior  faculties  of 
motion  with  which  man  himself  may  be  invested, 
when  he  arrives  at  the  summit  of  moral  per¬ 
fection.* 

The  Microscope. — The  Microscope  is  another 
instrument,  constructed  on  similar  principles, 
v.'hich  has  greatly  expanded  our  views  of  the 
“manifold  wisdom  of  God.”  This  instrument, 
which  di.scovers  to  us  small  objects  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  was  invented  soon  after  the  inven¬ 
tion  and  improvement  of  the  telescope.  By 
means  of  this  optical  contrivance,  we  perceive  a 
variety  of  wonders  in  almost  every  object  in  the 
animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral  kingdoms. 
We  perceive  that  every  particle  of  matter,  how¬ 
ever  minute,  has  a  determinate  form — that  the 
very  scales  on  the  skin  of  a  haddock  are  all  beau¬ 
tifully  interwoven  and  variegated,  like  pieces  of 
network,  which  no  art  can  imitate  —  that  the 
points  of  the  prickles  of  vegetables,  though  mag¬ 
nified  a  thousand  times,  appear  as  sharp  and  well 
polished  as  to  the  naked  eye — tliat  every  particle 
of  the.  dust  on  a  moth  or  a  butterfly’s  wing,  is  a 
beautiful  and  regularly  organized  feather — that 
every  hair  of  our  head  is  a  hollow  tube,  with 
bulbs  and  roots,  furnished  with  a  varietv  of  threails 
and  filaments — and  that  the  pores  in  our  skin, 
through  which  the  sweat  and  perspiration  flow, 
are  so  numerous  and  minute,  that  a  grain  of  sand 
would  cover  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
of  them.  We  perceive  animated  beings  in  certain 


diameter,  .5)^  inches  thick  at  the  edffes,  and  5  inches  at  the 
center,  and  its  weight  is  about  three  tons.  Its  composition 
is  copper  and  tin — 12()  parts  of  copper  to  5T of  tin.  Tlie 
price  of  tlie  copper  alone  is  reckoned  at  about  JftCO.  By 
grindin;r  and  polishinjr,  its  tliickness  was  reduced  X  or  ]-J0 
inch.  It  is  formed  into  a  telescope  of  .50  feet  focal  length. 
Ttie  casting  of  this  immense  speculum,  with  all  the  opera- 
tions  connected  with  it,  were  accomplished  without  any  ac¬ 
cident,  and  with  a  degree  of  success  beyond  expectiition. 
This  sjreculum  has  a  retlecting  surface  of  4071  square  inches, 
while  that  of  Ilerschel’s  40  feet  telescope  h;td  onlv  1811 
square  inches  on  its  polished  surface;  so  that  the  quantity 
of  light  reflected  from  this  speculum  is  considerahlv  more 
than  double  that  of  llerschel’s  largest  reflector.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  forms  one  of  the  most  noble  ttnd  sjrlendid  instruments 
of  the  kind  tiiat  have  ever  been  constructed, — and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  by  its  assistance,  further  interesting  disco¬ 
veries  may  be  made  in  the  regions  of  the  stars, 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  X. 


liquids,  so  small  that  fifty  thousand  of  them  would 
not  equal  the  size  of  a  mite;  and  yet  each  of  these 
creatures  is  furnished  with  a  mouth,  eyes,  sto¬ 
mach,  blood-vessels,  and  other  organs  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  animal  functions.  In  a  stagnant 
pool,  which  is  covered  with  a  greenish  scum 
during  the  summer  mouths,  every  drop  of  the 
water  is  found  to  be  a  world  teeming  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  inliabitaiith.  Tlie  moldy  substance  which 
usually  adheres  to  damp  bodies,  esliibits  a  forest 
of  trees  and  plants,  where  the  branches,  leaves* 
and  fruit,  can  be  plainly  distiiiguislied.  In  a 
word,  by  this  admirable  instrument  we  behold  the 
same  Almighty  hand  which  rounded  the  spacious 
globe  on  which  we  live,  and  the  huge  masses  of 
tlie  planetary  orbs,  and  directs  them  in  their  rapid 
motions  through  tlie  sky, — employed,  at  the  same 
moment,  iii  rounding  and  polishing  ten  thousand 
minute  transparent  globes  in  the  eye  of  a  fly; 
and  boring  and  arranging  veins  and  icries, 
and  forming  and  clasping  joints  and  claws, 
for  the  movements  of  a  mite!  We  thus  learn  the 
admirable  and  astonisliing  effects  of  the  Wisdom 
of  God, and  that  the  Divine  Care  and  Benevolence 
are  as  much  di.spla)'ed  in  the  coiistmclion  of  the 
smallest  insect,  as  in  tlie  elephant  or  tlie  whale, 
or  in  those,  ponderous  globes  which  roll  around  us 
in  the  sky.  These,  and  thousands  of  other  views 
which  the  microscope  exliibits,  would  never  liave 
been  displayed  to  the  human  mind,  had  tliey  not 
been  opened  up  by  tliis  admirable  invention. 

In  flue,  by  means  of  tlie  two  instruments  to 
which  I  have  now  adverted,  we  behold  Jehovah’s 
empire  extending  to  infinity  on  either  hand.  By 
the  telescope  we  are  presented  with  the  most 
astonishing  displays  of  his  omnipotence,  in  the  im¬ 
mense  number,  the  rapid  molioiis,  and  the  incon¬ 
ceivable  magnitude,  of  the  celestial  globes; — and 
by  the  microscope,  we  behold,  what  is  still  moro 
inconceivable,  a  display  of  his  unsearchable  wis¬ 
dom  ill  the  Divine  mechanism,  by  which  a  drop 
of  water  is  peopled  with  myriads  of  inhabitants — 
a  fact,  which,  were  it  not  subject  to  ocular  de¬ 
monstration,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  human 
conception  or  belief.  We  have  thus  tho  most 
striking  and  sensible  evidence,  that,  from  the  im¬ 
measurable  luminaries  of  heaven,  and  from  the 
loftiest  seraph  that  stands  before  the  Ihroiie  of 
God,  down  to  this  lower  world,  and  to  the  small¬ 
est  microscopic  animalcule  that  eludes  the  finest 
glass — He  is  everywhere  present,  and,  by  his 
power,  intelligence,  and  agency,  animates,  sup¬ 
ports,  and  directs  the  whole.  Such  views  and 
contemplations  naturally  lead  ns  to  adverl  to  the 
character  of  God,  as  delineated  by  the  sacred 
writcr.s,  that  “  He  is  of  great  power  and  mighty 
in  strength;”  that  “His  understanding  is  infinite;” 
that  “  His  works  are  wonderful;”  that  “  His  ope¬ 
rations  are  unsearchable,  and  past  finding  out;” 
and  tliey  must  excite  the  devout  mind  to  join 
with  fervor  in  the  language  of  adoration  and 
praise — 

When  thy  amazing  works,  O  God! 

My  mental  eye  surveys, 

“Transported  with  the  view  I’m  lost 

In  wonder,  love,  and  praise.” 

Steam  Navigation. — We  might  have  been  apt 
to  suppose,  that  the  chemical  e.xperimeuts  that 
were  first  made  to  demonstrate  the  force  of  Steam 
as  a  mechanical  agent,  could  have  little  relalion  to 
the  objects  of  Religion,  or  even  to  the  cimfort  of 
human  life  and  society.  Yet  it  has  now  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  tho  impelling  of  ships  and  large  boats 
along  rivers  and  seas,  in  opposition  to  both  v.’ind 
and  tide,  and  with  a  velocity  which,  at  an  aviTage, 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  mode  of  conveyance  bj 
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water.  And  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  invention  has  hitherto  attained  its  highest 
state  of  perfection;  but  that  it  is  still  snsoeptihle 
of  .such  improvements,  both  in  point  of  expedition 
and  of  safety,  as  may  render  it  by  far  the  most 
comfortable  and  speed)'  conveyance  between  dis¬ 
tant  lauds,  for  transporting  the  volume  of  inspi¬ 
ration,  and  the  heralds  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  to 
“  the  ends  of  the  earth.”  By  the  help  of  his  com¬ 
pass,  the  mariner  is  enabled  to  steer  his  course  in 
tlie  midst  of  the  ocean,  in  the  most  cloudy  da)'s, 
and  in  the  darkest  nights,  and  to  transport  his 
vessel  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  another.  It 
now  only  remains,  that  navigaiion  be  rendered 
safe,  uniform,  and  expeditious,  and  not  dependent 
on  adverse  winds  or  the  currents  of  the  ocean; 
aud  there  is  every  reason  to  expect,  as  the  art  of 
propelling  vessels  by  the  force  of  steam  proceeds 
toward  perfection,  that  these  desirable  objects  will 
be  fully  attained.  Even  at  present,  as  the  inven¬ 
tion  now  stands,  were  a  vessel  fitted  to  encounter 
the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  constructed  of  a  proper 
figure  aud  curvature,  with  a  proper  disposition  of 
her  wheels,  and  having  room  where  fuel  cau  be 
stowed  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  voyage,  at 
the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  she  w'ould  pass  from 
the  shores  of  Britain  to  the  coast  of  America,  in 
less  than  thirteen  days; — aud,  even  at  eight  miles 
an  liour,  the  voj'age  could  be  completed  in  little 
more  than  fifteen  days:  so  that  intelligence  might 
pass  and  repass  between  the  eastern  aud  western 
Continents  within  the  space  of  a  single  nionlh — a 
space  of  time  very  little  more  than  was  requisite, 
eighty  years  ago,  for  conveying  intelligence  be¬ 
tween  Glasgow  and  London.  The  greatest  dis¬ 
tance  at  w'hich  any'  two  places  on  tlie  globe  can 
lie  from  each  other  is  about  12,5(10  miles;  and 
therefore  if  a  direct  portion  of  water  interv'ene 
between  them,  this  space  could  be  traversed  in 
fifty-four  or  sixty  days.*  And,  if  the  isthmus  of 


*  The  above  statements  were  written  in  t82:t,  when  the 
first  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  and  were  tiien  con- 
iidered  as  somewhat  extravagant  anticipations,  which  were 
scarcely  expected  to  be  realized,  at  least  in  the  present  age. 
It  is  but  within  the  last  few  years  that  one  of  our  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  philosophers  and  engineers.  Dr.  Lanlner,  de¬ 
nounced  the  sciteme  of  attempting  to  cross  tiie  Atlantic  by  | 
means  of  steatn  as  an  enterprise  aitogelber  impracticable,  j 
Bat  the  navivalion  of  the  Atlantic,  by  means  of  slenm  ves¬ 
sels,  for  several  years  past,  has  been  regular,  and  almost  as  I 
common  as  with  ordinary  sailing  vessels; — and  the  rate  of 
motion  has  been  even  greater  than  what  tve  anticipated. 
The  Great  Western  was  among  the  first  steam  vessels  that 
crossed  the  Atlantic  from  Britain  to  America,  in  IBl’P,  and 
accomplished  lire  voyage,  in  safety,  in  about  id  days,  having 
on  board  above  a  hundred  passengers.  Icince  that  period 
other  vessels,  as  the  Acadia,  Britannia,  Caledonia,  Colum¬ 
bia,  etc.,  have  regularly  performed  voyages  to  and  from  tlie 
shores  of  America  and  Great  Britain,  and,  except  in  tlie 
case  of  the  President.,  they  have  all  been  accomplished 
without  any  serious  accidents, — so  tliat,the  practicability 
and  the  utility  of  steam  navigation  across  the  ocean  may 
now  be  considered  as  fully  established.  Voyages  by  slearn 
are  likewise  now  regularly  performed  to  Lisbon,  Carliz,  and 
along  the  INIediterranean,  as  far  as  Alexandria,  and  from 
Bombay  to  Suez  along  the  Arabian  and  the  Red  sea — and 
therefore  we  liave  reason  to  expect  that,  in  tlie  course  of  a 
very  few  years  every  sea  and  ocean  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  will  he  traverseil  by  steam  vessels,  promoting  a  rapid 
intercourse  between  all  the  nations,  tribes,  and  families  of 

the  earth. _ The  rale  of  motion  at  wliich  such  vessels  are 

impelled  across  tlie  Atlantic  may  he  deduced  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts.  The  first  voyage  of  the  Britannia,  whicli 
sailed” on  the  -tth  .lulv,  184(lj  from  Liverpool  to  Halifax,  was 
accomplished  in  12  days,  10  liours;  and  her  return  homeward 
occupied  only  10  days.  The  outward  voyage  of  the  Colnm- 
which  sailed  from  Liverpool,  May  ]9,  1842,  was  |ier- 
formed  in  11  ilays,  22  hours,  and  Iter  voyage  home  from  Hah 
fax  in  9  days, '17  liours.  Her  voyage  from  Boston,  in  the 
TJnited  States,  including  a  stoppage  of  6  hours  at  Halifax  to 
land  anti  Lake  in  passengers  and  mails,  M'as  pertormed  in  11 
days,  6  hours,  from  that  city  to  Liverpool.  Of  28  voyages 
of  the  Acadia,  Britannia,  Caledonia,  and  Columbia,  per- 
foftued  in  llie  years  1840, 1841,  and  1842,  between  Liverpool 
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Panama  which  connects  North  and  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  life  isthmus  of  Suez,  wliicli  separates  tiio 
Mediterranean  from  the  Red  sea,  were  cut  into 
wide  and  deep  canals  (which  we  liave  no  doubt 
will  be  acconiplislied  as  soon  as  civilized  nations 
liave  access  to  perform  operations  in  tliese  territo¬ 
ries),  every  country  in  tlie  world  could  tlien  be 
readied  from  Europe,  in  nearly  a  direct  line;  or, 
at  most,  by  a  geiiUe  curve,  instead  of  tlie  long, 
and  dangerous,  and  circuilous  route  which  must 
now  be  taken,  in  sailing  for  tlie  eastern  parts  of 
Asia,  and  Hie  north-western  sliores  of  America. 
By  tills  means,  eiglit  or  nine  tlioiisaud  miles  of 
sailing  would  be  saved  in  a  voyage  from  England 
to  Noolka  Sound,  or  the  peninsula  of  California; 
and  more  tliaii  six  tliousand  miles  in  passing  from 
Loudon  to  Bombay  in  tlie  East  Indies;  and  few 
places  on  the  east  would  be  fartlier  distant  from 
each  other  by  water  than  15,000  miles;  which 
space  might  be  traversed  at  the  rate  stated  in 
the  preceding  note,  in  a  period  of  about  fifty 
days.* 

But  we  liave  reason  to  believe,  that  when  this 
invention,  combined  with  otlier  meclianical  assist¬ 
ances,  sliall  approximate  nearer  to  perfection,  a 
much  more  rapid  rate  of  motion  will  be  effected; 
and  tlie  advantages  of  tiiis,  in  a  religious,  as  well 
as  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  may  be  easily 
appreciated;  especially  at  the  present  period, 
when  tile  Clirislian  world,  now  aroused  from 
their  siuniliers,  have  framed  tlie  grand  design  of 
sending  a  Bible  to  every  inliabitant  of  tlie  globe. 
Wlieii  tile  empire  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness  shall 
be  sliakeii  thronglioiit  all  its  dependencies,  and 
the  nations  aroused  to  inquire  after  light,  and 
liberty,  and  divine  knowledge — intelligence  would 
thus  be  rapidly  oonimiiiiicateci  over  every  region, 
and  between  the  most  distant  tribes.  “Many 
would  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  would  be 
increased.”  Tlie  ambassadors  of  tlie  Redeemer, 
witli  tlie  Oracles  of  Heaven  in  tlieir  hands,  and 
the  words  of  salvation  in  tiieir  months,  would 
quickly  be  transported  to  every  clime,  “  liaviiig 
tlie  everlasting  gospel  to  preucli  to  every  nation, 
and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people.” 

Air  Balloons.. — Similar  remarks  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  invention  of  air  balloons.  We  liave 
heard  of  some  pious  people  who  liave  mourned 
over  sucli  iiivenlions,  and  lamented  Hie  folly  of 
mankind  in  studying  tlieir  consfruclion  and  wit¬ 
nessing  their  exliibition.  Such  dispositions  gene¬ 
rally  proceed  from  a  narrow  range  ol  tliought  and 
a  contracted  view  of  tlie  Divine  economy  and  ar¬ 
rangements  in  tile  work  of  redemption.  Tliougli 
tlie  perver.sity  of  mankind  lias  oHeii  applied  useful 
inventions  to  foolish  and  even  to  vicious  purposes, 
yet  tiiis  forms  no  reason  wliy  sucli  iiivenlions 
should  be  decried;  otlierwise  the  art  of  prinliiig 
and  many  otlier  useful  arts  niiglit  be  regarded  as 
inimical  to  the  liiiinan  race.  Wo  liave  reason  to 
believe  that  air  balloons  may  yet  be  brought  to 
such  perfecHoii  as  to  be  applied  to  purposes  liiglily 
beneficial  lo  tlie  progress  of  tlie  luiman  mind,  and 
subservient,  in  some  degree,  for  eftecting  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  Providence  in  the  enlightening  and  reno¬ 


anil  Halifax— the  average  time  employed  in  the  passage  i> 
found  to  be  as  follows:  Outward  voyage  to  Halitax  Id  days, 
C  hours' — HorriP.ward  to  Liverpool  1 1  ilnys,  G  liours.  It  thus 
appears  that  inlelligence  may  now  pass  and  repass  between 
Britain  and  the  continent  of  Anienua  in  211  or  24  days,  or 
little  more  than  3  weeks,  so  tliut  it  is  possible  a  person  might 
receive  an  answer  to  a  communication  sent  to  Americ'i  in 
less  than  weeks.  At  tiiis  rate,  ]5,0G0  miles — or  the 
greatest  distance  between  any  two  places  on  the  gi*‘b  by 
water,  miglit  be  traversed  in  about  50  days. 

*  See  Apijendix,  Note  XI. 
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ratijn  of  mankind.  For  tliis  purpose,  it,  is  only 
requisite  that  some  contrivance,  or  chemical  or 
mechanical  principles,  be  suggested,  analogous  to 
the  sails  or  rudder  of  a  ship,  by  which  they  may 
be  moved  in  any  direction,  without  being  directed 
solely  by  the  course  of  the  wind;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  such  a  contrivance  is  possible 
to  be  effected.  It  requires  only  suitable  encour¬ 
agement  to  be  given  to  ingenious  experimental 
philosophers,  and  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to 
enable  them  to  prosecute  their  experiments  on  an 
xtensivp  scale.  To  the  want  of  such  prerequisites 
t  is  chiefly  owing  that  the  hints  on  this  subject, 
hitherto  suggested,  have  either  failed  of  successor 
have  never  been  carried  into  execution.  A  more 
simple  and  expeditious  process  for  filling  balloons 
has  lately  been  effected, — the  use  of  tha  parachute, 
by  which  a  person  may  detach  himself  from  the 
balloon,  and  descend  to  the  earth,  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  tried, — the  lightning  of  heaven  has  been 
drawn  from  the  clouds,  and  forced  to  act  as  a  me¬ 
chanical  power  in  splitting  immense  stones  to 
pieces, — the  atmosphere  has  been  analyzed  into  its 
component  parts,  and  the  wonderful  properties  of 
the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  composed  exhibited 
in  their  separate  state; — and  why  then  should  we 
consider  it  as  at  all  improbable  that  the  means  of 
producing  a  horizontal  direction  in  aerial  naviga¬ 
tion  may  soon  be  discovered?  Wore  this  object 
once  effected,  balloons  might  be  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  surveying  and  exploring  countries 
hitherto  inaccessible,  and  of  conveying  the  mes¬ 
sengers  of  divine  mercy  to  tribes  of  our  fellow- 
rneii,  whoso  existence  is  as  yet  unknown. 

We  are  certain  that  every  portion  of  the  inhab- 
ife  1  world  must  be.  thoroughly  explored,  and  its 
inhal.itants  visited,  before  the  sah'atiou  of  God  can 
be  carri  al  fully  into  effect;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  such  explorations,  we  must  of  course  resort  to 
the  invenlions  of  human  genius  in  art  and  sci¬ 
ence.  Numerous  tribes  of  the  sons  of  Adam  are, 
doubtless,  residing  in  regions  of  the  earth  with 
which  we  have  no  acquaintance,  and  to  which  we 
have  no  access  by  any  of  the- modes  of  convey¬ 
ance  presently  in  use.  More  than  one  half  of  the 
interior  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  even  of 
America,  are  wholly  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  civilized  world.  The  vast  regions  of  Chinese 
Tartary,  Thibet,  Siberia,  and  the  adjacent  dkstriots ; 
the  greater  portion  of  Africa,  and  the  continent 
of  New  Holland;  the  extensive  isles  of  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  New  Guinea,  and  Japan,  the  territory 
of  the  Amazons,  and  the  internal  parts  of  North 
America,  remain,  for  the  most  part,  unknown 
and  unexplored.  The  lofty  and  impassable  ranges 
of  mountains,  and  the  deep  and  rajjij  rivers,  which 
intervene  between  us  and  many  of  those,  regions, 
together  with  the  savage  and  plundering  hordes 
of  men  and  the  tribes  of  ravenous  beasts  through 
which  the  traveler  must  push  his  way — present 
to  European  adventurers  barriers  which  they  can¬ 
not  expect  to  surmount,  by  the  ordinary  modes 
of  conveyance,  for  a  lapse  of  ages.  But,  b)'  bal¬ 
loons  constructed  with  an  apparatus  for  directing 
their  motions,  all  such  obstructions  would  at  once 
bo  surmounted.  The  most  impenetrable  regions, 
now  hemmed  in  by  streams  and  marshes  and  lofty 
mountains,  and  a  barbarous  population,  would  be 
quickly  laid  open;  and  cities  and  nations,  lakes 
and  rivers,  and  fertile  plains,  to  which  wo  are  now 
entire  strangers,  would  soon  burst  upon  the  view. 
And  the  very  circumstance  that  the  messengers 
of  peace  and  salvation  descended  upon  such  un¬ 
known  tribes  from  the  region  of  the  clouds,  might 
arouse  their  minds  and  excite  their  attention  and 
regaid  to  the  message  of  divine  mercy  which  they 


came  thither  to  proclaim.*  Such  a  scene  (and  It 
may  probably  be  realized)  would  present  a  literal 
fulfillment  of  the  prediction  of  “anaeZs  flying 
through  the  midst  of”  the  aerial  ‘^heaven,  having 
the  everlasting  gospel  to  preach  to  them  that 
dwell  upon  the  earth,  and  to  every  kindred  and 
nation.” 

That  the  attention  of  the  philosophical  -world 
is  presently  directed  to  this  subject,  and  that  we 
have  some  prospect  of  the  views  above  suggested 
being  soon  realized,  will  appear  from  the  following 
notice,  which  some  time  ago  made  its  appearance 
in  the  London  scientific  journals; — A  prize  being 
offered  for  the  discovery  of  a  horizontal  direction 
in  aerostation,  M.  Mingreli  of  Bologna,  M.  Pie- 
tripoli  of  Venice,  and  M.  Lember  of  Nuremberg, 
have  each  assumed  the  merit  of  resolving  this 
problem.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  one  of  these 
has  come  forward  to  establish,  by  practical  expe¬ 
riment,  the  validity^  of  his  claim;  but  a  pamphlet 
has  lately  been  reprinted  in  Paris  (first  printed  at 
Vienna)  on  this  subject,  addressed  to  all  the  learn¬ 
ed  societies  in  Europe.’  The  following  passag.-!) 
appears  in  the  work:  ‘“Professor  Robertson  pro¬ 
poses  to  construct  an  aerostatic  machine,  1511  feet 
in  diameter,  to  be  capable  of  raising  72,9.'34  kilo¬ 
grams,  equivalent  to  149,0.37  lbs.  weight  (French). 
To  be  capable  of  conveying  all  necessaries  for 
the  support  of  sixty  individuals,  scientific  charac¬ 
ters,  to  be  selected  by  the  academicians,  and  the 
aerial  navigations  to  last  for  some  months,  explo¬ 
ring  different  hights  and  climates,  etc.,  in  all  sea¬ 
sons.  If,  from  accident  or  wear,  the  machine, 
elevated  above  the  ocean,  should  fail  in  its  func¬ 
tions,  to  be  furnished  with  a  ship  that  will  insure 
the  return  of  the  aeronauts.’  ” 

Of  late  years,  the  attention  of  several  scientific 
gentlemen  has  been  directed  to  the  improvement 
of  aerial  navigation,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many 
that  the  problem  of  giving  to  balloons  a  horizontal 
direction  has  been  in  some  measure  solved.  About 
the  year  1837  some  plans  of  this  description  were 
laid  before,  a  committee  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
an  association  was  attempted  to  be  formed  for  ex¬ 
ploring  the  continent  of  Africa  by  means  of  a 
large  balloon  which  was  to  be  constructed  for  this 
special  purpose;  but  after  the  projectors  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  a  certain  length,  the  scheme,  was  allowed 
to  drop,  for  wa)it  of  patronage  and  support.  In 

*  In  tins  point  of  view,  we  cannot  but  feel  tbe  most  poi<r. 
nant  regret  at  the  conduct  of  the  t^paniards,  after  the  disc^ 
very  of  America,  toward  the  natives  of  that  country.  When 
those  untutored  people  beheld  the  sliips  which  had  conveyed 
Columbus  and  his  associates  from  tlie  eastern  world,  the 
dresses  and  martial  order  of  his  troops,  and  heard  their  mu¬ 
sic,  and  the  lliunder  of  their  cannon,  they  were  filled  with 
astonishment  and  w  onder  at  the  strange  objects  presented  to 
their  view-;  they  fell  prostrate  at  their  feet,  and  view-ed  them 
as  a  superior  race  of  men.  When  Cortez  afterward  entered 
the  territories  of  Mexico,  the  same  sentiments  of  reverence 
and  admiration  seemed  to  pervade  its  inhabitants.  Had 
pure  Christtan  motives  actuated  the  minds  of  these  adven¬ 
turers,  and  had  it  been  then  ruling  desire  to  communicate 
to  those  ignorant  tribes  the  blessings  of  the  (lospel  ofpeace, 
and  to  minister  to  their  external  comfort,  the  circumstance 
now  stated  would  have  been  highly  favorable  to  the  success 
of  missionary  exertion,  and  would  have  led  them  to  listen 
with  attention  to  the  message  from  He.aven.  But,  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  the  cause  of  religion,  treachery,  lust,  cruelty,  self¬ 
ishness,  and  the  cursed  love  of  gold,  predominated  ovel 
every  other  feeling,  affixed  a  stigma  to  the  Christian  name, 
and  rendered  them  curses  instead  of  blessings,  to  that  new-ly 
discovered  race  of  men.  It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  wished, 
that,  in  future  expeditions  in  quest  of  unknown  tribes,  a  few 
intelligent  and  philanthropic  missionaries  were  appointed  to 
direct  the  adventurers  in  their  moral  conduct  and  inter¬ 
courses  with  ihe  people  they  visit,  in  order  that  nothing  in¬ 
consistent  with  Christian  principle  make  its  appearance 
Ihe  uniform  manifestation  of  Christian  benevolence,  jmritv- 
and  rectitude,  by  a  superior  race  of  men,  would  win  the  ai- 
fections  of  a  rude  people  far  more  efteotuully  than  all  tb* 
pomp  and  ensigns  of  military  parade. 


AIR  BALLOONS. 


llie  year  1840,  Mr.  Green,  the  most  celebrated 
aeronaut  of  modern  timos,  who  has  performed 
Eoveral  hundreds  of  aerial  voyages,  proposed  mak¬ 
ing  a  voyage  in  a  balloon  from  the  American  to 
the  European  continent,  across  the  Atlantic.  In 
order  to  convince  the  scientific  public  of  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  his  propelling  or  directing  a  balloon, 
causing  it  to  ascend  or  descend,  without  discharg¬ 
ing  either  gas  or  ballast — and  in  a  tranquil  atmo- 
epho’-e,  to  move  horizontally  and  in  amj  direction 
• — he  commenced  a  series  of  important  experi¬ 
ments,  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  London, 
which  excited  considerable  attention,  and  created 
a  great  sensation  among  the  curious  in  scientilic 
matters.  The  machinery  made  use  of  by  Mr.  G. 
consisted  of  two  propellers  attached  to  a  spindle,  a 
rudder,  a  guide-line,  and  several  appendages.  The 
propeller  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  like  two 
sails  of  a  windmill  which  were  whirled  round  with 
a  rotatory  motion,  and  which  were  intended  to 
produce  an  eifjct  both  on  the  horizontal  progress 
of  the  balloon  and  likewise  in  elevating  and  de¬ 
pressing  it.*  The  practicabilit}'  of  Mr.  Green’s 
plans  appears  to  have  been  admitted  by  many 
scientifio  gentlemen;  and  although  he  has  never 
yet  attempted  his  daring  aerial  excursion  across 
the  Atlantic,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  he  per¬ 
formed,  along  with  Mr.  Mason,  in  the  great  Nas¬ 
sau  balloon,  an  aerial  voyage  from  England  across 
the  German  sea  to  VVeilburg  in  Germany,  one  of 
the  most  daring  and  extensive  voyages  hitherto 
attempted,  and  which  was  accomplished  without 
tlie  least  danger.  The  possibility  of  an  aerial  ex¬ 
cursion  across  the  Atlantic  may  perhaps  be  ad¬ 
mitted;  but  its  expediency,  in  the  meantime,  may 
justly  be  called  in  question. 

As  the  invention  now  stands,  the  balloon,  under 
the  direction  of  such  an  experienced  aeronaut  as 
Mr.  G  reen,  might  be  rendered  subservient  to  many 
important  purposes,  particularly  in  taking  a  gene¬ 
ral  survey  of  unknown  countries.  Suppose  a  bal¬ 
loon,  properly  equipped  for  the  purpose,  were  to 
be  elevated  either  on  the  eastern  or  the  western 
shores  of  Africa,  so  as  to  pass  nearly  over  the 
central  parts  of  that  continent, — by  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  monsoons,  or  trade-winds,  which 
blow  for  a  certain  period  in  the  same  direction — 
the  general  aspect  and  character  of  this  country, 
with  which  we  are  at  present  so  little  acquainted, 
might  be  laid  open  to  view,  at  least  as  to  its  more 
prominent  and  general  features.  The  extent  of 
its  lakes — the  direction  and  magnilude  of  its  rivers 
— the  ranges  of  mountains  with  which  it  is  diver¬ 
sified — its  deserts,  forests,  and  cultivated  field.s — 
the  positions  and  magnitude  of  its  cities — the 
characteristics  of  its  inhabitant.s,  and  the  probable 
amount  of  population — with  several  other  parti¬ 
culars — might  all  be  deduced  by  an  intelligent 
aeronaut,  when  passing  across  such  a  country  at 
a  proper  elevation,  beside  having  an  opportunity 
of  performing  a  variety  of  electric,  magnetic,  and 
other  scientific  ex])eriments,  for  enlarging  our 
knowdedge  of  the  principles  and  processes  of  na¬ 
ture.  In  the  same  manner  the  Chinese  Empire — 
of  which  we  know  so  little — might  be  extensively 
surveyed,  and  our  knowledge  of  that  interesting 
and  populous  region  of  the  globe  rendered  more 
definite  and  expansive.  In  both  these  cases,  and 
several  others,  the  course  of  the  periodical  winds 
might  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  success  of 
the  onterpriso. 


•  Tlie  reader  will  -find  an  account  of  Mr.  Green’s  e.xperi. 
ments  in  the  Potutechnic  Journal  for  January  and  February, 
18t0,  and  likewise  in  the  No.  oi  the  Mirror  for  April,  etc., 
1640,  rol.  35,  with  an  Engraving  of  the  proposed  balloon. 
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Should  any  one  be  disposed  t )  insinuate,  that 
the  views  now  stated  on  this  subject  are  chimeri¬ 
cal  and  fallacious,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  tliem, 
that  not  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  the  idea  of 
a  large  vessel,  without  oars  or  sails,  to  be  navi¬ 
gated  against  the  wind  with  the  rapidity  of  twelve 
miles  an  hour,  would  have  been  considered  as 
next  to  an  impossibility,  and  a  mere  fanciful 
scheme,  which  could  never  be  realized.  Yet  we 
now  behold  such  vehicles  transporting  whole 
villages  to  the  places  of  their  destination,  with  a 
degree  of  ease,  comfort,  and  expedition,  ibrniorly 
unknown,  and  even  crossing  in  safety  the  wide 
Atlantic  ocean.  And  little  more  than  fifty  j’ears 
have  elapsed,  since  it  would  have  been  viewed  as 
still  more  chimerical  to  have  broachi'd  the  idea, 
that  a  machine  might  be  constructed,  by  which 
human  beings  might  ascend  more  than  two  miles 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  fly  through 
the  region  of  the  clouds  at  the  rate  of  seventy 
miles  an  hour,  carrying  along  w'ith  them  books, 
instruments,  and  provisions.  Yet  both  these 
scliemes  have  been  fully  realized,  and,  like  many 
other  inventions  of  the  human  intellect,  are  doubt¬ 
less  intended  to  subserve  some  important  ends  in 
the  economy  of  Divine  Providence.* 


*  Balloons  were  first  constructed  in  the  year  1783,  by 
Messrs.  S.  &.  J.  Montgolfier,  pn]>er  mannlactiuers  at  Au- 
nonay,  in  France.  A  sheep,  a  cock,  and  a  dock,  vv'ere  the 
first  animals  ever  carried  up  into  the  air  by  these  vehicles. 
At  the  end  of  their  journey,  they  were  found  perfeirtly  safe 
and  unhurt,  and  the  sheep  was  even  feeding  at  perfect  ease. 
Tlie  first  human  being  who  ascended  into  the  Jitnio.-'phere  iii 
one  of  tliose  machines,  was  M.  Pilalre  de  Kozie?.  This 
adventurer  ascended  from  aniid.-tt  an  astonished  muftitude 
assembled  in  a  garden  in  Paris,  on  the  )5th  October.  l'“83, 
in  a  balloon,  whose  diameter  was  48  feet,  and  its  hight 
about  74;  and  remained  susjiended  above  the  city  about 
four  hours.  M.  Lunardi,  an  Italian,  soon  afier  astonishe<l 
tlie  people  of  Scotland  and  England,  by  his  aerial  e.xcur. 
sion&y  Dr.  G,  Gregory  gives  the  following  account  of  his  first 
ascent; — “I  was  myself  a  spectat(>r  of  the  flight  of  Lunardi, 
and  I  never  was  pre.^ent  at  a  sight  so  interesting  and  sub¬ 
lime.  The  beauty  of  the  gradual  ascent,  united  with  a  sen¬ 
timent  of  terror  on  account  of  the  danger  of  the  man,  and 
the  novelty  and  grandeur  of  the  whole  appearance,  are  more 
than  words  can  express.  A  delicate  woman  was  so  over¬ 
come  with  the  spectacle,  tliat  she  died  upon  the  spot  as  the 
balloon  ascended;  several  fainted;  ami  the  silent  ailmiratioii 
of  the  anxious  multitude  was  beyond  anything  I  had  ever 
beheld.” 

Balloons  have  generally  been  made  of  varnished  silk,  and 
of  the  shape  of  a  globe  or  a  sjiheroid  (see  fig.  28),  from 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  They  are  filleil  with  hydro¬ 
gen  gas,  which, ks  formerly  stated,  is  Irom  twelve  to  fiileea 
times  lighter  than  common  air:  and  they  rise  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  on  the  same  principle  as  a  jiiece  oi  cork  ascends  from 

Fig.  28. 


the  bottom  of  a  pail  of  water.  The  aerial  travelers  are  seat¬ 
ed  in  a  basket  below  the  balloon,  whieh  is  attached  to  it  bj 
means  of  cords.— The  Parachute  (see  fig.  €91  is  an  inven- 
tion,  by  which  the  voyager,  in  cases  of  alarm,  may  be 
enabled  to  desert  his  balloon  in  mid-air,  and  descend  with 
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Acoustic  Tunnet.s. — By  means  of  the  inven¬ 
tions  just  now  anverted  to,  when  brouglit  to  per¬ 
fection,  mankind  may  be  enabled  to  transport 
themselves  to  every  region  of  the  globe,  with  a 
much  greater  degree  of  rapidity  than  has  hitherto 
been  attained.  By  the  help  of  the  microscope,  we 
are  enabled  to  contemplate  the  invisible  worlds  of 
life,  and  by  the  telescope  we  can  penetrate  into 
regions  far  beyond  the  range  of  the  unassisted 
eye.  By  the  arts  of  Writing  and  Printing  we  can 
communicate  our  sentiments,  after  a  certain  lapse 
of  time,  to  every  quarter  of  the  world.  In  the 
progress  of  human  knowledge  and  improvement, 
it  would  obviously  be  of  considerable  importance, 
could  we  extend  the  range  of  the  human  voice,  and 
communicate  intelligence  to  the  distance  of  a 
thousand  miles,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
hours;  or  could  we  liold  an  occasional  conversa¬ 
tion  with  a  friend  at  the  distance  of  twenty  or 
thirty  miles.  From  experiments  which  have 
lately  been  made,  in  reference  to  the  conveyance 
of  sound,  we  have  some  reason  to  believe  that 
Buch  objects  may  not  be  altogether  unattainable. 
It  has  been  long  known  that  wood  is  a  good  con¬ 
ductor  of  sound.  If  a  watch  be  laid  on  the  one 


out  injury  to  the  ground.  They  resemble  an  umbrella,  but 
are  of  far  greater  extent.  VViih  one  of  these  contrivance^:, 
tvventy-l.iiree  feet  in  tUanieter,  M.  Garnerin,  having  detaciied 
himself  from  his  balloon,  desceniled  from  a  liigljt  of  more 
than  4(I{K)  feet,  and  landed  without  shock  or  accident. 

The  above  representation  (fig.  2H)  exhibits  a  view  of 
Mr.  Green’s  balloon,  when  be  ascended  from  St.  James’s 
Park,  London,  on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  George 
IV.  The  form  of  the  balloon  was  nearly  of  the  shape  of  a 
pear;  it  was  composed  of  stripes  of  variegated  silk;  and  over 
this  was  thrown  an  envelope  of  net-work,  which,  passing 
down,  served  as  a  support  to  the  car  in  which  the  aeronaut 
was  placed.  It  may  give  tiie  reader  wlio  has  never  seen  a 
balloon,  a  general  idea  of  its  form  and  of  the  mode  in  which 
aerial  navigation  is  performed. 


Fig.  29.  Fig.  30. 


Fit'S.  2!)  ami  HO  represent  the  paraenute  of  M.  Garnerin 
and  tlie  apparatus  connected  with  it.  In  fig.  HO  is  shown  a' 
cylindrical  bo.x,  about  3  leet  in  bight  and  2  in  diameter 
which  was  attached  liy  a  straight  pole,  to  a  truck  or  disc  .at 
tlie  top,  ami  from  this  was  suspended  a  large  sheet  of  linen 
somewhat  similar  to  an  umbrella.  M.  Garnerin  stood  in  the 
bo.x,  and  the  form  the  machine  assumed  on  his  descent  is 
siton  n  in  fig.  29.  When  firstcut  from  the  balloon,  it  descend¬ 
ed  with  great  velocity,  and  those  who  witnessed  its  progress 
considered  his  destruction  inevital)le;  hut  after  a  few  se¬ 
conds,  tile  canvas  o[>ened  and  the  resistance  was  so  great, 
that  Hie  apparatus  diminished  in  its  speed,  until,  on  its  ar- 
rival  near  the  earth,  it  was  not  greater  than  would  have  re. 
salted  iron!  leaping  a  higbt  of  two  feet. 


end  of  a  long  beam  of  timber,  its  beating  wiL  be 
distinctly  heard,  on  applynng  the  ea/  to  the  other 
end,  thougli  it  could  not  be  heard  at  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  through  the  air.  In  “Nicholson’s  Philo¬ 
sophical  JoLirntil”  for  February  1803,  Mr.  E 
Walker  describes  a  simple  apparatus,  connected 
with  a  speaking  trumpet,  by  means  of  which,  at 
the  distance  of  i7/o  feet,  he  held  a  conversation 
with  another  in  whispers,  too  low  to  be  heard 
through  the  air  at  that  distance.  When  tlie  ear 
was  placed  in  a  certain  position,  the  words  were 
heard  as  if  the}'  had  been  spoken  by  an  invisibla 
being  within  the  trumpet.  And  what  rendered 
the  deception  still  more  pleasing,  the  words  were 
more  distinct,  softer,  and  more  musical,  than  if 
they  had  been  spoken  through  the  air. 

About  the  year  1750,  a  merchant  of  Cleves, 
named  Jorissen,  w.ho  had  become  almost  totally 
deaf,  sitting  one  day  near  a  harpsichord  whila 
some  one  was  playing,  and  having  a  tobacco-pipa 
in  his  mouth,  the  bowl  of  which  rested  acci¬ 
dentally  against  the  body  of  the  instrument,  lia 
was  agreeably  and  unexpectedly  surprised  to  liear 
all  the  notes  in  the  most  distinct  manner.  By  a 
little  reflection  and  practice,  he  again  obtained 
the  use  of  this  valuable  sense:  for  he  soon  learned, 
— by  means  of  a  piece  of  liard  wood,  one  end  of 
which  he  placed  against  his  teeth,  while  another 
person  placed  the  other  end  on  Ills  teeth, — to  keep 
up  a  conversation,  and  to  be  able  to  understand 
a  wliisper.  In  this  way,  two  persons  who  have 
stopped  their  ears  may  converse  with  each  other, 
when  they  hold  a  long  stick,  or  a  series  of  slicks,  be¬ 
tween  their  teeth,  or  rest  their  teeth  against  them. 
The  effect  is  the  same,  if  the  person  who  speaks 
rest  the  stick  against  his  throat  or  his  breast,  or 
when  one  rests  the  stick  which  he  holds  in  his 
teeth  against  some  vessel  into  which  the  other 
speaks;  and  the  effect  will  be  the  greater,  the 
more  the  vessel  is  capable  of  tremulous  motion. 
Theise  experiments  demonstrate  the  facility  with 
which  the  softest  whispers  may  be  transmitted. 
Water,  too,  is  found  to  be  a  good  conductor  of 
sound.  Dr.  Franklin  assures  us,  that  he  lias  heard 
under  water,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  the 
sound  of  two  stones  struck  against  each  olher. 
It  has  also  been  observed,  that  the  velocity  of 
sound  is  much  greater  iu  solid  bodies,  than  in  the 
air.  By  a  series  of  experiments,  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  this  point,  Mr.  Chladni 
found  that  the  velocity  of  sound,  in  certain  solid 
bodies,  is  IG  or  17  times  as  great  as  in  air. 

But  what  has  a  more  particular  bearing  on  the 
object  hinted  at  above,  is  the  experiments,  lately 
made  by  M.  Biot,  “  on  the  transmission  of  sound 
through  solid  bodies,  and  throtigh  air,  in  very 
long  tubes.”  These  experiments  were  made  by 
means  ol  long  cylindrical  pipes,  which  were  con¬ 
structed  for  conduits  and  aqueducts,  to  embellish 
the  city  of  Paris.  With  regard  to  the  velocity  of 
sound,  it  was  ascertained  that  “its  transnii.ssion 
through  cast  iron  is  lOj/ij  times  as  quick  as  through 
air.  Tlie  pipes  by  wliich  he  wi.shed  to  ascertain 
at  what  distance  sounds  are  audible  were  1039 
yards,  or  nearly  five  furlongs  in  length.  M.  Biot 
was  stationed  at  the  one  end  of  this  series  of  pipes, 
and  Mr.  Martin,  a  gentleman  who  assisted  in  the 
experiments,  at  the  other.  They  heard  the  lowest 
voice,  so  as  perfectly  to  distinguish  the  words,  and 
to  keep  up  a  conversation  on  all  the  subjects  of 
the  experiments.  “  I  wished,”  says  M.  Biot,  “  to 
determine  the  point  at  which  the  human  voice 
ceases  to  be  audible,  but  could  not  accomplish  it: 
words  spoken  as  low  as  when  we  whisper  a  secret 
in  another’s  ear  were  heard  and  understood;  so 
that  not  to  be  heard,  there  was  tit  one  resource, 
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llial  of  not  speakinfT  at  all. — This  mode  of  convers¬ 
ing  with  ail  invisible  neighbor  is  so  singular,  that 
we  cannot  help  being  surprised,  even  though  ac¬ 
quainted  V  ith  the  cause.  Between  a  question  and 
answer,  the  iateival  was  not  greater  than  was 
necessary  for  the  transmission  of  sound.  For  Mr. 
Martin  and  1,  at  the  distance  of  1039  j’ards,  this 
time  was  about  5)^^  seconds.”  Reports  of  a  pis¬ 
tol  fired  at  one  end  occasioned  a  considerable 
explosion  at  the  other.  The  air  was  driven  out 
if  the  pipe  with  sufficient  force  to  give  the  liand 
a  smart  blow,  to  drive  light  substances  out  of  it  to 
tlie  distance  of  half  a  yard,  and  to  extinguish  a 
candle,  though  it  was  1039  yards  distant  from  the 
place  where  the  pistol  was  fired.  A  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  these  experiments  may  be  seen  in  Nichol¬ 
son's  Phil.  Jour,  for  October,  1811. — Don  Gautier, 
the  inventor  of  the  Telegraph,  suggested  also  the 
method  of  conveying  articulate  sounds  to  a  great 
distance.  He  proposed  to  build  horizontal  tun¬ 
nels,  widening  at  the  remoter  extremity,  and  found 
that,  at  the  distance  of  400  fathoms,  or  nearly  half 
&  mile,  the  ticking  of  a  watch  could  be  heard  far 
better  than  close  to  the  ear.  He  calculated,  that 
a  series  of  such  tunnels  would  convey  a  message 
900  miles  in  an  hour. 

From  the  experiments  now  stated,  it  appears 
highly  probable  that  sounds  may  be  conveyed  to 
an  indefinite  distance.  If  one  man  can  converse 
with  another  at  the  distance  of  nearly  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  mile,  by  means  of  the  softest  whisper,  there 
is  ever)'  re.'tson  to  believe  that  they  could  hold  a 
conversation  at  the  distance  of  30  or  40  miles, 
provided  the  requisite  tunnels  were  constructed 
for  this  purpose.  The  latter  case  does  not  appear 
more  wonderful  than  the  former.  Were  this 
point  fully  determined  by  experiments  conducted 
on  a  more  extensive  scale,  a  variety  of  interesting 
effects  would  follow,  from  a  practical  application 
of  the  results.  A  person,  at  one  end  of  a  large 
city,  at  an  appointed  hour,  might  communicate  a 
message,  or  hold  a  conversation  with  his  friend,  at 
another;  friends  in  neighboring,  or  even  in  dis¬ 
tant  towns,  might  hold  an  occasional  correspon¬ 
dence  by  articulate  sounds,  and  recognize  each 
other’s  identity  by  their  tones  of  voice.  In  the 
case  of  sickness,  accident,  or  death,  intelligence 
could  thus  be  instantly  communicated,  and  the 
tender  sympathy  of  friends  immediately  ex¬ 
changed.  A  clergyman  sitting  in  his  own  room, 
in  Edinbui'gh,  were  it  at  any  time  expedient, 
might  address  a  congregation  in  Musselburgh  or 
Dalkeith,  or  even  in  Glasgow.  He  might  preach 
the  same  sermon  to  his  own  church,  and  the  next 
hour  to  an  assembly  at  forty  miles  distant.  And 
surely  there  could  be  no  valid  objection  to  trying 
tlie  effect  of  an  invisible  preacher  on  a  Christian 
audience.  On  similar  principles,  an  apparatus 
might  be  constructed  for  augmenting  the  strength 
of  the  human  voice,  so  as  to  make  it  extend  its 
force  to  an  assembled  multitude,  composed  of  fifty 
or  a  hundred  thousand  individuals;  and  the  utility 
of  such  a  power,  when  the  mas,s  of  mankind  are 
once  thoroughly  aroused  to  attend  to  rational  and 
religious  instruction,  may  be  easily  conceived. 
In  short,  intelligence  respecting  every  important 
discovery,  occurrence,  and  event,  might  thus  be 
communicated,  through  the  extent  of  a  whole 
fcingdom,  within  the  space  of  an  hour  after  it  had 
taken  place. 

Let  none  imagine  that  such  a  projecl  is  either 
Bhimerical  or  impossible.  M.  Biot’s  experiment  is 
lecisive,  so  far  as  it  goes;  that  the  softest  whisper, 
without  any  diminution  of  its  intensity,  may  be 
communicated  to  the  distance  of  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  mile;  and  there  is  nothing  but  actual 
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;  experiment  wanting  to  convince  us,  that  the  ordi¬ 
nary  tones  of  the  human  voice  may  be  convoyed 
to  at  least  twenty  times  that  distance.  We  are 
just  now  acting  on  a  similar  principle  in  ('istribu- 
ting  illumination  through  large  cities.  Not  above 
40  or  50  years  ago,  ihe  idea  of  lighting  oiir  apart¬ 
ments  by  an  invisible  substance,  produced  at  ten 
,  miles  distance,  would  have  been  considered  as  chi¬ 
merical,  and  as  impossible  to  be  realized,  as  the  idea 
of  two  persons  conversing  together,  by  articulate 
sounds,  at  such  a  distance.  It  appears  no  more 
wonderful,  that  we  should  be  able  to  hear  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  five  or  six  miles,  than  that  we  should  bo 
enabled  to  see  objects  at  that  distance  by  the  tele- 
^  scope,  as  distinctly  as  if  we  were  within  a  few 
'  yards  of  them.  Both  are  the  effects  of  those 
principles  and  laws  which  the  Creator  has  inter- 
(  woven  with  the  system  of  the  material  world;  and 
when  man  has  discovered  the  mode  of  their  ope¬ 
ration,  it  remains  with  himself  to  apply  them  to 
his  necessities.  MGiat  the  telescope  is  to  the  eye, 

!  acoustic  tunnels  would  be  to  the  ear;  and  thus 
those  senses  on  which  our  improvement  in  knowl¬ 
edge  and  enjoyment  chiefly  depends,  would  be 
gradually  carried  to  the  utmost  perfection  of 
j  which  our  station  on  earth  will  permit.  And  as 
to  the  expense  of  constructing  such  communica¬ 
tions  of  sound,  the  tenth  part  of  the  millions  of 
money  expended  in  the  twenty-one  years’  war  in 
wliich  we  were  lately  engaged,  would,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  be  more  than  sufficient  for  distributing 
them,  in  numerous  ramifications,  through  the 
whole  island  of  Great  Britain.  Even  although 
such  a  project  were  partially  to  fail  of  success,  it 
1  would  be  a  far  more  honorable  and  useful  national 
I  undertaking,  than  that  which  now  occupies  the 
.  attention  of  the  despots  on  tlie  continent  of  Eu- 
!  rope,  and  might  be  accomplished  witli  far  less  ex¬ 
penditure,  either  of  blood  or  of  money.  Less 
;  than  the  fourth  part  of  a  million  of  pounds  would 
!  be  sufficient  for  trying  an  experiment  of  this 
kind,  on  an  extensive  scale;  and  such  a  sum  is 
j  considered  as  a  mere  item,  when  fleets  and  armies 
j  are  to  be  equipped  forcarrying  destruction  through 
sea  and  laud.  When  will  the  war-madness  ceaso 
its  rage!  When  will  men  desist  from  the  work 
of  destruction,  and  employ  their  energies  and 
their  treasures  in  the  cause  of  human  improve¬ 
ment?  The  most  chimerical  projects  that  wera 
ever  suggested  by  the  most  enthusia.stic  visionary, 
are  not  half  so  ridiculous  and  degrading  to  the 
character  of  man,  as  those  ambitious  and  despotic 
schemes,  in  which  the  powers  of  the  earth  in  all 
ages  have  been  chiefly  engaged.^ — But  on  this 
topic  it  is  needless  to  enlarge,  until  more  extended 
experiments  shall  have  been  undertaken. 

Electric  TELEGRArns. — The  electric  and  gal¬ 
vanic  powers  have  been  lately  employed  in  trans¬ 
mitting  telegraphic  signals  tlirough  wires  to  any 
assignable  distance.  More  than  13  years  ago.  Sir 
II.  Davy,  Dr.  Ritchie,  and  several  others,  formed 
the  idea  of  constructing  an  electrical  telegraph; 
and  ill  1837,  the  model  of  an  apparatus  for  this 
purpose  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Alexander  to  the 
Society  of  Arts,  in  Edinburgh.  Professor  Wheat¬ 
stone,  of  King’s  College,  London,  lately  made 
considerable  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
these  instruments,  particularly  in  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  wires  requisite  in  such  an  appa¬ 
ratus. — The  general  principle  on  which  such  an 
operation  is  founded,  is,  that  of  causing  the  gal¬ 
vanic  current  to  deflect  a  needle  poised  on  a  cen¬ 
ter;  and,  by  certain  arrangements,  the  needle  is 
made  to  point  to  any  letter  on  a  dial  plate.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wheatstone’s  apparatus  consists  of  two 
small  galvanic  troughs  or  batteries;  four  lengths 
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of  copper  wire,  an  object  resembling  a  brass 
clock,  with  a  small  opening  or  dial  on  the  surface 
suflicient  to  show  a  single  letter  at  a  time;  close 
by  this  an  upright  jjivot  of  brass  about  3  inches 
high,  having  a  circular  top  inscribed  with  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  all  round,  and  from  each 
letter  a  spike  pointing  outward.  The  whole  stands 
on  a  table,  except  tlie  wires,  which,  being  four 
miles  in  length,  and  warped  in  numberless  convo¬ 
lutions  through  the  vaults  of  the  college,  are  ob¬ 
servable  only  at  their  extremities,  in  connection 
with  the  apparatus.  The  galvanic  property  gene¬ 
rated  in  the  batteries  is  made  to  proceed  along  the 
wires,  and  in  its  passage  to  affect  the  mechanism 
in  the  apparatus  now  described.  The  letters  can 
be  exposed  at  the  rate  of  two  in  every  second.  A 
gentleman  who  witnessed  its  performance,  says, 
“  A  lady  turning  the  capstan  with  her  finger, 
brought  into  view  the  word  London,  in  the 
time  it  could  be  uttered  letter  by  letter,  although 
the  idea  had  to  travel  through  4  miles  of  wire.” 

The  capabilities  of  the  principle  of  this  instru¬ 
ment  have  been  tested  on  the  line  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway.  In  September,  1839,  the  wires 
of  the  electric  telegraph  were  carried  to  Drayton, 
a  distance  of  15  miles  from  London,  and  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  attended  with  complete  success.  To 
such  a  question  as  the  following, — “  How  many 
passengers  started  from  Drayton  by  the  10  o’clock 
train?”  the  answer  could  be  transmitted  from  the 
terminus  to  Drayton  and  buck  in  less  than  two 
minutes.  The  wires  of  communication  pass 
through  a  hollow  iron  tube  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  which  is  fixed  about  6  inches 
above  the  ground,  parallel  with  the  railway,  and 
about  two  or  three  feet  distant  from  it;  and  it  is 
probable  that,  by  this  time,  they  have  been  car¬ 
ried  forward  the  w’hole  length  of  the  railway, 
which  extends  to  Bristol,  a  distance  of  117  miles. 

In  transmitting  the  electric  influence  through 
wires— howevei  great  the  distance — the  time  oc¬ 
cupied  in  the  transmission  is  nearly  the  same,  for 
there  is  reason  to  behove  that  it  flies  with  the 
same  velocity  as  light,  whose  rate  of  motion  is 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand  miles  in  a  second. 
Were  wires  extended  from  Britain  to  China,  on 
tile  one  hand,  and  to  America,  on  the  other,  intel¬ 
ligence  could  be  transmitted  to  those  regions  in  as 
short  a  time  as  in  conveying  it  across  a  garden  or 
a  large  hall.  It  is  hard  to  say  to  what  extent 
signals  maj',  in  point  of  fact,  be  communicated 
in  thi.i  waj^  in  the  course  of  the  improvements 
which  are  now  going  forward.  Were  the  nations 
of  Europe  living  in  perfect  amity  and  peace,  and 
in  a  friendly  communication  with  each  other, 
telegraphs  of  this  description  might  be  ramified 
througiiout  the  whole  extent  of  the  continent, 
from  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west;  and 
the  exp-msa  of  constructing  them  would  be  but  a 
sliglit  item,  compared  with  the  sums  expended  iji 
useless  parade,  in  warfare,  and  in  schemes  of 
folly.  They  might,  at  any  rate,  be  spread  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions  througiiout  the  island  of  Great 
•Britain,  or,  at  least  along  the  great  thoroughfares 
loading  toward  the  metropolis;  and  offices  estab- 
lisheil  atdiffhi'eKt  stages  for  communicating  and 
receiving  intelligence — with  prices  affixed  corres- 
pot^ug  to  the  distance  from  which  the  intelligence 
is  ooilveyed.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a  rapid 
communication  of  intelligence — in  numerous  in¬ 
stances,  which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
specify — might  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  general  society. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  same  physical  princi¬ 
ple  or  agent  which  produces  the  forked  and  fire¬ 
ball  lightnings,  and  all  the  dread  phenomena  of  a 


violent  thunder-storm — which  rends  in  pieces  the 
sturdy  oak,  and  strikes  whole  herds  of  cattle  life¬ 
less  to  the  ground — which  displays  its  terrific 
energy  in  the  awful  phenomena  of  volcanoes, 
hurricanes,  and  earthquakes — that  the  same  agent 
is  now,  by  human  art,  rendered  subservient  to  the 
conveyance  of  swift  intelligence  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  to  many  other  useful  purposes  la 
society — and,  perhaps,  ere  long,  its  destructive 
energies  may  be  completely  counteracted  by  the 
contrivances  of  liuman  ingenuity,  when  its  na¬ 
ture  and  properties,  and  its  mode  of  operation, 
shall  be  more  completely  unfolded.  And,  it  is 
not  unlikely,  as  the  investigations  of  philosophy 
proceed,  that  new  principles  jnay  be  discovered  in 
the  system  of  nature,  more  wonderful  than  any 
that  have  yet  come  within  the  reach  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  which  may  both  enlarge  our  views  of  the 
operations  of  the  Creator,  and  be  applicable  to 
manifold  beneficial  purposes  in  the  economy  of 
human  society. 

Railways. — The  mode  of  traveling  by  means 
of  railways,  wliich  has  been  lately  introduced  into 
Great  Britain  and  many  other  countries,  is  an 
improvement  no  less  wonderful  and  beneficial  to 
society  than  that  of  steam  navigation,  and  pro¬ 
mises  to  promote  the  general  intercourse  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  the  conveyance  of  political  and  commer¬ 
cial  iuteiligeace  to  an  extent  and  with  a  velocity 
which  former  ages  could  never  have  anticipated. 

It  appears  that,  so  early  as  the  year  ICTfi,  coals 
were  carried  from  the  mines  near  Newcastle-npoii- 
Tyne  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  by  laying  rails  of 
timber  exactly  straight  and  parallel,  on  which 
large  carts,  with  four  rollers  fitting  the  rails,  and 
drawn  by  horses,  could  convey  at  once  four  or 
five  caldrons  of  coals.  About  a  oentnr}'  after¬ 
ward,  an  iron  railroad  was  constructed  at  the 
Sheffield  collier}’'.  But  the  first  ruilwuy  resem¬ 
bling  those  now  in  use,  as  a  public  thoroughfara 
lor  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  passenger.s,  was 
the  “Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway,”  which 
was  completed  only  in  lt:25,  and  was  the  first 
which  was  attended  with  complete  success.  Seve¬ 
ral  years,  however,  elapsed  before  steam  locomo¬ 
tive  engines  were  adopted.  This  noble  triumph 
of  art,  in  the  swift  conveyance  of  goods  and  pas¬ 
sengers,  was  first  practically  exliibited  at  the 
opening  of  the  “  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail¬ 
way,”  on  the  15th  September,  1830,  when  it  was 
found  that  trains  of  carriages  could  be  conveyed 
at  tlie  rate  ol  25  or  30  miles  an  hour.  Since  this 
perio.l,  railways  have  been  distributed  through¬ 
out  almost  all  the  [lopulous  districts  of  our  country. 

I  he  rails  on  which  the  wheels  of  the  envines 
and  carriages  move  are  all  made  of  iron.  Arfirst 
it  was  supposed  that  malleable  iron  rails  were  to 
be  preferred;  but  it  is  now  understood  that  casi- 
irou  rails,  if  properly  made,  will  endure  all  tho 
tear  and  wear  to  whicb  they  are  in  general  sub¬ 
jected.  Each  individual  rail  is  about  12  feet  in 
lenglh,  and  6  inches  in  depth  at  the  two  ends. 
Their  thickness  is  about  one  incii,  and  the  upper 
surface  on  which  the  wheel  is  to  run,  about  two 
inches,  so  as  to  project  laterally  like  the  cross  top 
of  the  letter  T.  They  are  pinned  together  at 
their  extremities,  and  are  supported  at  ’intervals 
of  every  three  feet.  The  supporters  on  soma 
lines  of  railroad  consist  of  stone  sleepers  sunk 
into  the  ground;  but  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
transverse  has  of  wood  sunk  in  the  ground  ars 
preferable,  as  both  lines  of  rail  are  thus  kept  from 
separating  or  shifting,  and  as  stone  sleepers  pre¬ 
sent  too  unyiehling  a  base  to  the  rolling  of  the 
wheels.  In  order  to  keep  the  wheels  on  the  rails, 
they  are  furnished  v/ith  thin  edges,  which  dip  oc 
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the  outside.  The  wheels  of  the  locomotive  have  , 
a  diameter  of  about  4  feet;  tlie  diameter  for  the  j 
wagon  or  carriage-wheels  is  generally  from  30  to 
36  inches.  The  locomotive  is  now  generally  j 
placed  upon  six  wheels;  the  front  and  hind  pair 
being  smaller  than  those  in  tiie  middle;  these 
rnidule  ones  being  the  wheels  upon  which,  by  the 
action  of  cranks  from  the  engine,  the  whole  mass 
is  propelled.  A  chimney  rises  in  front,  and  a 
standing  place  behind  is  allotted  for  the  engineer, 
who  conducts  and  regulates  the  machine.  The 
barrel-like  object  next  the  engineer  consists  of  a 
furnace  or  fire-box,  and  the  heat  generated  in  it 
by  the  consumption  of  coke,  is  conducted  thence 
through  a  great  number  of  tubes  in  the  cylinder, 
and  finally  escapes  at  the  chimney.  By  means 
of  lever  handles  affecting  the  mechanism,  the  en¬ 
gineer  can  at  pleasure  produce  or  stop  the  motion 
as  effectually  as  a  coach-driver  could  set  off,  or 
arrest  the  progress  of  his  horses.  Immediately 
behind  the  locomotive  is  a  carriage  called  the  ten¬ 
der,  which  is  loaded  with  fuel,  and  has  a  tank 
round  its  sides  containing  water.  The  weight  of 
a  locomotive,  supplied  with  its  proper  quantity 
of  water  and  fuel,  is  about  12  tons.  When  filled 


with  winter  and  fuel,  the  tender  weighs  about  7 
tons;  it  can  carry  700  gallons  of  water,  and  eight 
hundred  weight  of  coke — whicli  will  form  a  sup¬ 
ply  for  a  trip  of  30  or  40  miles. 

The  expenses  incurred  in  the  construction  and 
management  of  railways  are  very  consiueraLle. — 
All  inequalities  of  surface  in  the  lino  proposed 
must  be  removed — low  parts  filled  up  by  embank¬ 
ments — high  parts  reduced — eminences  which  it 
would  be  impossible  or  too  expensive  to  level, 
must  be  perforated  hy  tunmis,  and  over  dells  and 
rivers  viaducts  require  to  be  thrown,  consisting,  in 
some  cases,  of  numerous  arches.  Beside,  a  pre¬ 
vious  survey  must  be  made — the  land  over  which 
it  is  to  pass  must  be  purchased  sometimes  at  an 
exorbitant  price — an  act  of  parliament  must  bo 
procured — and  various  petty  and  vexations  oppo- 
sitif)ns,  arising  from  the  avarice  and  obstinacy  of 
landed  proprietors,  must  be  overcome,  w’hich  not 
unfrequently  add  to  all  the  other  expenses.  It  has 
been  estimated  that,  at  an  average,  £30,000  per 
mile  may  be  considered  as  a  moderate  outlay  in 
the  construction  of  railways  throughout  most 
parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  London  and  Bir¬ 
mingham  railway — a  line  extending  112  miles — 


cost  much  more;  its  whole  expense  amounted  to 
several  millions  of  pounds.  The  least  expensive 
railway  we  have  yet  heard  of,  is  that  between 
Dundee  and  Arbroath,  the  average  expense  of 
which  per  mile  is  estimated  not  to  exceed  £8000. 
The  cost  of  a  locomotive  is  about  £1700,  and  it 
seldom  wears  longer  than  two  years  without  un¬ 
dergoing  an  extensive  repair.  Ordinary  locomo¬ 
tives  evaporate  77  cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour; 
those  on  the.  Great  Western  raihvay  about  200 
cubic  feet.  The  evaporation  of  one  cubic  foot 
per  hour  produces  a  mechanical  force  of  nearly  2 
horse  pow'er;  consequently’  we  may'  ascertain  the 
power  of  a  locomotive  by  multiplying  by  2  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  which  it  evaporates  in  an 
hour.  An  ordinary  sized  locomotive  exerts  a 
power  of  150  horses;  a  horse  upon  a  common 
road  cannot  draw  for  any  length  of  time  more 
than  15  hundred  weight,  while  on  a  railway  it 
will  pull  with  equal  ease  ten  tons,  which  is  thir¬ 
teen  times  the  amount;  and  therefore  the  power 
of  a  locomotive  such  as  is  usually  employed,  is 
equal  to  a  draught  of  14G2  tons. 

The  railways  in  most  parts  of  Britain  consist 
of  two  tracks,  suitable  for  trains  going  in  opposite 
directions;  in  America,  Belgium,  and  other  places, 
they  consist  generally  of  but  one  track.  On 
most  of  the  lines  there  are  slov)  trains  for  goods 
and  2d  class  passengers — fast  trains,  taking  only 
1st  and  2d  class  carriages — some  lines  have  mail 
trains  which  proceed  at  more  than  usual  speed, 
and  stop  at  fewer  places  by  the  way.  The  1st 
class  carriages  are  covered — the  2d  class  carriages 
are  open  at  the  sides — and  the  3d  class  carriages 
are  entirely  open,  in  some  of  which  the  passen¬ 
gers  are  obliged  to  stand  during  the  journey, 
irising  from  a  principle  of  avarice  in  the  propri- 
-itors,  and  a  foolish  design  of  compelling,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  the  lower  classes  to  select  the  1st  and  2d  class 
carriages.  The  carriages  for  goods  are  open  on 
trucks,  on  which  the  articles  are  piled;  and  for 
cattle  there  are  open  trucks  with  a  railing  round 
the  sides.  All  the  carriages  in  a  train — amount¬ 
ing  in  seme  cases  to  twenty  or  thirty — are  linked 


one  to  the  other  by  strong  iron  hooks,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  shocks  against  each  other,  the 
various  carriages  are  provided  with  projecting 
rods  on  springs  cushioned  at  the  outer  extremi¬ 
ties.  From  one  hundred  to  a  thousand  passengers 
are  thus  conveyed,  at  one  time,  from  one  city  or 
town  to  another;  and  it  is  a  universal  rule  that 
no  servant  or  officer  shall  on  any  account  take  a 
fee  from  passengers,  on  pain  of  instant  dismissal. 

About  50  railways  have  been  completed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  up  to  1842. — 
The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  iine.s — in 
Fmgland — The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail¬ 
way’,  32  miles  in  length,  which  cost  £46,000  per 
mile;  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  1 12J^ 
miles  long,  connecting  the  metropoibs  with  the 
center  of  England,  in  which  are.  several  long  and 
exfiensive  tunnels,  and  which  cost  above  £50,000 
per  mile;  the  Grand  Junction  Railway,  70  miles  in 
length,  connecting  the  London  and  Birmingham 
lino  to  that  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and 
also  to  a  railway  proceeding  northward  to  Lan¬ 
caster,  which  cost  £21,85!)  per  mile,  forming  an 
important  thoroughfare  obliquely  across  the  coun¬ 
try;  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway,  50  miles 
in  length;  the  Midland  Counties,  North  Midland 
and  Great  North  of  England  railways,  connect¬ 
ing  the  great  seut-s  of  trade  in  Nonhiiniberland, 
Durham,  Yorkshire,  and  Derbyshire,  with  the 
London  and  Birmingham  line;  the  New’castle  and 
Carlisle  Railway,  61  miles  long;  the  Great  Wes¬ 
tern  Railway,  117  miles  long;  which  cost  £53,241 
per  mile,  and  which  connects  London  with  Bris¬ 
tol  and  with  smaller  tributary  lines  opening  up 
the  west  of  England;  the  South-Western  Rail¬ 
way,  77  miles  long,  connecting  London  with 
Southampton. —  The  principal  lines  of  railway 
in  Scotland  are — The  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Railway,  about  46  miles  long,  on  which  are  seve¬ 
ral  beautiful  and  extern 've  viaducts,  wliich  was 
opened  in  the  beginning  of  1842;  the  Glasgow 
and  Ayr  Railway,  about  40  miles  long;  the  Glas¬ 
gow,  Paisley,  and  Greenock,  22j^  miles  long;  the 
Dundee,  Newtyle,  and  Cupar-Angus  ruilwaj’s, 
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about  17  miles  long;  the  Dundee  and  Arbroath 
Railway,  17  miles  in  length;  and  the  Arbroath 
and  P'orfar  Railway,  15  miles  long.  Reside  these,- 
several  others  are  projected,  to  connect  Edinburgh 
and  Newcastle,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Dun¬ 
dee,  Montrose,  and  Aberdeen,  on  the  other.  And 
we  trust  the  period  is  not  far  distant,  when  every 
part  of  our  country  shall  be  intersected  with  these 
cheap  and  expeditious  modes  of  conveyance. — 
The  most  prosperous  of  all  the  lines  is  that  of  the 
London  and  Birmingham,  the  weekly  revenue  of 
wliich  is  upward  of  £l6,000;  the  weekly  revenue 
of  the  Grand  Junction,  which  joins  it,  is  £900. — 
In  the  “Railway  Magazine,”  July,  1842,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  calculation  is  given  of  a  late  weeklj' 
return  of  40  railways,  1431  miles  in  length. — 
“Number  of  passengers  on  25  railways,  2^9,819; 
consequently  the  total  for  the  week,  on  the  whole, 
must  be  about  400,000.  The  receipts  for  passen¬ 
gers  on  39  railways,  £74,938  15s.  ditto  for 

goods  on  33  railways,  £17,826  4s.  7t^'d.;  total, 
£92,765  Os.  This  is  an  average  of  £64  Os. 

^d.  per  mile,  per  week.  The  tralHo,  therefore, 
is  at  the  rate  of  about  four  millions  a  year,  and 
carrying  fifteen  millions  of  passengers.”* 

The  velocity  with  which  railway  trains  gene¬ 
rally  proceed,  is  from  20  to  25  miles  per  hour; 
but  on  some  of  the  English  railways  it  is  much 
more  rapid.  The  lines  upon  which  the  trains  tra¬ 
vel  with  the  greatest  speed  are  as  follows: — Ave¬ 
rage  speed  exclusive  of  stoppages — Northern  and 
Eastern  Railway  36  miles  per  hour;  Great  IFes- 
tern  Railway  33;  London  and  Brijhton  30;  New¬ 
castle  and  North  Shields  30;  Midlajtd  Counties  29; 
Northland  29;  London  and  Birmingham  27; — At 
the  ordinary  rate  of  speed,  a  journey  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  Liverpool  by  the  mail  train — a  distance  of 
about  210  miles — is  performed  in  about  9  hours; 
and  when  railways  shall  be  extended  from  the 
South  to  Edinburgh,  the  journey  from  that  city 
to  London  may  be  accomplished  in  less  than  18 
hours;  so  that  a  person  may  leave  Edinburgh  at  6 
in  the  morning,  and  take  supper  in  London  the 
same  evening — -a  journey  which  not  long  ago, 
occupied  nearl}^  a  fortnight. 

Traveling  on  railways  is  on  the  whole  attend¬ 
ed  with  less  danger  tlian  in  stage-coaches  or  any 
other  mode  of  conveyance.  The  personal  injuries 
and  loss  of  life,  which  have  occurred  chielly  on 
the  English  railways,  are,  without  almost  an  ex¬ 
ception,  to  be  attributed,  either  to  the  ignorance 
and  carelessness  of  the  engine  drivers,  or  to  the 
imprudence  and  recklessness  of  those  who  have 
been  the  victims  of  accidents.  Were  men  of  su¬ 
perior  intelligence  and  prudence  always  employed 
to  direct  the  motions  of  the  trains,  and  were  the 
public  at  large  to  attend  to  the  restrictions  and 
regulations  prescribed  in  reference  to  railways, 
almost  every  accident  might  be  prevented.  On 
the  Dundee  and  Arbroath  Railway,  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  four  years,  scarcely  an  acci¬ 
dent  has  ever  occurred  to  any  of  the  passengers, 
and  those  few  which  have  happened  on  that  line 
were  entirely  owing  to  the  folly  and  imprudence 
of  those  who  were  the  victims. 

The  utility  of  Railway  communication,  when 
properly  conducted,  must  be  obvious  to  all.  In  a 
commercial  country,  such  as  ours,  the  rapid  con- 
■veyance  of  goods  of  all  descriptions  from  one  town 
to  another,  is  an  object  of  peculiar  importance. 
Even  in  agricultural  districts,  the  formation  of 


*  The  number  of  passengers  booked  for  Edinburgh,  at  the 
teveral  stations,  on  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway,  on 
the  Qth  of  August,  18‘12 — the  day  of  the  Highland  Society’s 
exhibition — amounted  to  4883. 


railroads  has  enabled  the  landed  proprietor  to  bring 
to  a  liigh  state  of  cultivation  extensive  districts  of 
land  which  would  otherwise  have  remained  barren 
and  useless.  But  such  advantages  are  us  nothing, 
when  compared  with  the  increased  diffusion  of 
useful  knowledge  which  must  follow  from  a  cheap 
and  rapid  conveyance  over  the  Britisli  Empire, 
and  over  all  those  countries  that  have  adopted 
similar  modes  of  communication  and  transport. — 
Man  is  thus  brought  into  juxta-position  with  his 
fellow-rnen;  time  and  space  are  shortened,  and 
cities  a  hundred  miles  distant  may  be  considered 
as  nearly  adjacent,  since  they  can  be  reached  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  hour.s.  Friends,  re¬ 
latives,  and  correspondents  can  thus  visit  each 
other  though  at  a  distance,  without  much  loss  of  ■ 
time  or  money — communicate  information,  and 
interchange  “brotherly  kindness  and  affection.” 
During  tlie  summer  months,  those  confined  in 
towns  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  e.xcursiona 
into  the  country  for  health  and  recreation,  with¬ 
out  any  serious  interference  with  the  demands  of 
business.  Letters,  newspapers,  and  periodicals  of 
all  descriptions,  can  be  conveyed  with  a  speed 
which,  formerly,  could  neither  have  been  effected 
nor  anticipated.  In  certain  cases,  a  letter  may  be 
written,  sent  through  the  Post-office,  and  delivered 
at  the  distance  of  20  miles,  in  the  course  of  a 
single  hour.  From  Liverpool  a  letter  may  be  dis¬ 
patched  to  London,  a  distance  of  more  than  200 
miles,  and  an  answer  received  in  the  course  of  the 
same  day.  As  ignorance,  superstition,  and  foolish 
prejudices,  are  the  companions  of  those  who  live 
in  retired  districts,  and  seldom  go  beyond  the 
view  of  the  smoke  of  their  father’s  chimney — 
so,  when  the  great  body  of  our  fellow-men  have 
an  opportunity  of  taking  extensive  excursions 
through  the  country,  we  may  expect  that  their 
minds  will  be  expanded,  their  conceptions  en¬ 
larged,  and  their  views  of  nature  and  human 
society  rendered  more  definite  and  extensive,  so 
that  they  shall  be  enabled  to  take  in  ideas  and 
portions  of  knowledge  of  which  they  were  former¬ 
ly  ignorant.  “Many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and 
knowledge  shall  be  increased.”  Beside,  the  fre¬ 
quent  intercourse  of  man  with  liis  fellow-men  of 
every  grade  has  a  natural  tendency  to  promote 
friendship,  esteem,  and  mutual  uflection.  Civili¬ 
zation  can  alone  be  promoted  by  the  frequent  so¬ 
cial  intercourse  of  human  beings;  and  wherever 
this  intercourse  exists,  reciprocal  benefits  will 
always  ensue;  and  such  an  intercourse  among 
all  ranks  is  now  facilitated  and  promoted  by  thfl 
invention  and  formation  of  railways. 

It  is  likewise  obvious  that  Christianity  and  tbs 
Christian  virtues  may,  by  such  improvements  in 
traveling,  be  promoted  and  extended.  “As  in 
water  face  answereth  to  face,  so  doth  the  heart  of 
man  to  man.”  In  communicating  religious  in¬ 
struction,  admonition,  and  reproof,  or  in  adrainis» 
tering  comfort  under  affliction,  in  most  instances) 
the  presence  and  countenance  of  a  friend,  and  the 
living  voioe^ — breathing  “  words  that  burn,”  and 
which  soothe  or  pierce  the  heart — generally  pro¬ 
duce  a  deeper  and  more  permanent  impression, 
where  personal  intercourse  is  obtained,  than  th-o 
same  sentiments  communicated  by  letter.  “  For 
as  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  a  man  sharpeneth  tiro 
countenance  of  his  friend.”  ’tVe  can  also  conceive 
many  cases  in  which  the  labors  of  a  miirister  of 
religion,  and  of  a  Christian  missionary,  may  be 
greatly  facilitated  and  rendered  successful  ‘ly  a 
rapid  conveyance  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
where  missionary  and  other  philanthropic  associa¬ 
tions  would  be  more  numerously  attended  and 
patronized  by  Christians  having  a  cheap  and  ex- 
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peditious  coiiveynnco  to  t'.ie  places  in  wliich  they 
arc  held.  Li  short,  were  such  modes  of  traveling 
introduced  into  every  country,  we  should  quickly 
hear  ot  what  is  passing  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  learn  the  aspect  of  the  Divine  dispensations 
toward  all  nations;  we  should  learn,  without  loss 
ot  time,  the  result  of  all  the  missionary  enterprises 
which  have  been  undertaken  for  the  conversion 
and  renovation  of  the  heathen  world,  and  be  in 
readiness  to  send  forth,  by  a  speedy  course,  other 
missionaries  wherever  tiiey  were  wanted,  to  spread 
abroad  the  fame  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  that  Revelation  which  points  out  the  way 
to  a  blessed  immortality. 

Ill  the  preceding  sketches  I  have  presented  a 
few  specimens  of  the  relation  which  the  inven¬ 
tions  of  human  ingenuit}'  bear  to  religious  objects. 
I  intended  to  have  traced  the  same  relation  in 
several  other  instances :  in  the  invention  of  the 
electrical  machine,  the  air-pump,  mills,  clocks, 
and  watches,  gas-lights,  chemical  fumigations, 
inventions  for  enabling  us  to  walk  upon  the  water, 
to  prevent  and  alleviate  the  dangers  of  shipwreck, 
etc.  But  as  my  prescribed  limits  will  not  permit 
further  enlargement,  I  trust  that  what  has  been 
already  stated  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  and 
illustrate  my  general  position.  From  this  subject 
we  ma}'  learn  ; — 

1.  That  the  various  processes  of  art,  and  the 
exertions  of  human  ingenuity,  are  under  the  spe¬ 
cial  direction  of  Him  who  arranges  all  things 
“according  to  the  counsel  of  his  will.”  As  “the 
king’s  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  as 
the  rivers  of  waters  he  turns  it  whithersoever  he 
pleases,”  so  all  the  varied  schemes  and  move¬ 
ments  of  the  human  mind,  the  discoveries  of 
science,  and  the  diversified  e.xperiments  of  me¬ 
chanics,  chemists,  and  philosopliers,  are  directed 
in  such  channels  as  ma}'  issue  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  His  eternal  purposes,  in  respect  to  the 
present  and  future  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
our  world.  This  truth  is  also  plainly  taught  us 
In  the  records  of  Inspiration.  “Doth  the  plow¬ 
man  plow  ail  day  to’  sow?  Doth  he  open  and 
break  the  clods  of  his  ground?  When  he  hath 
made  plain  the  face  thereof,  doth  he  not  cast 
abroad  the  vetches,  and  scatter  the  cummin,*  and 
cast  in  the  wheat  in  the  principal  [place],  and  the 
barley  in  the  appointed  place,  and  the  rye  in  its 
proper  place?  For  his  God  doth  instruct  him  to 
discretion,  and  doth  teach  him.  This  also  cometh 
forth  from  the  Lord  of  hosts,  who  is  wonderful  in 
counsel,  and  excellent  in  working.”  Agricul¬ 
ture  has,  by  most  nations,  been  attributed  to  the 
suggestions  of  Deity;  for  “every  good  and  perfect 
gift  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights.”  It 
is  he  who  hath  taught  men  to  dig  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  iron,  copper,  lead,  silver,  and  gold, 
and  to  apply  them  to  useful  purposes  in  social  life, 
and  who  hath  givf  n  them  “  wisdom  and  under¬ 
standing”  to  apply  the  animal  and  vegetable  pro¬ 
ductions  of  nature  to  the  manufacture  of  cloths, 
linen,  muslin,  and  silk,  for  the  use  and  the  orna¬ 
ment  of  man.  For  “all  things  are  of  God.” 
“Both  riches  and  honor  come  from  him,  and  he 
reigneth  over  all,  and  in  his  hand  is  power  and 
might,  atid  in  his  hand  it  is  to  make  great,  and 
to  give  strength  to  all.”  When  the  frame  of  the 
Mosaic  Tabernacle  and  all  its  curious  vessels  were 
to  be  constructed,  the  mind  of  Bezalcel  “  was  fill¬ 
ed  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom  and  under¬ 
standing,  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  manner  of 


!  workmanship,  to  devise  curious  works  in  gold, 
and  in  silver,  and  in  brass.”  And  when  the  fabric 
of  the  New  Testament  Church  is  to  be  reared, 
and  its  boundaries  e.xtended,  artificers  of  every 
description,  adequate  for  carrying  on  the  different 
parts  of  the  work,  are  raised  up,  and  inspired  with 
the  spirit  of  their  respective  departments — some 
with  the  spirit  of  writing,  printing,  and  publish¬ 
ing;  some  with  the  spirit  of  preaching,  lecinring, 
and  catechising;  some  with  the  spirit  of  fortitude, 
to  make  bold  and  daring  adventures  into  cistant 
barbarous  climes;  and  others  with  the  spirit  of 
literature,  of  science,  and  of  the  mechanical  arts 
— all  acting  as  pioneers  “  to  prepare  the  way  of 
the  Lord,”  and  as  builders  for  carrying  forward 
and  completing  the  fabric  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

2.  All  the  mechanical  contrivances  to  which  I 
have  adverted,  all  the  discoveries  of  science,  and 
all  the  useful  inventions  of  genius  which  may 
hereafter  be  e.vhibited,  ought  to  be  viewed  as  pre¬ 
paring  the  way  for  the  millennial  era  of  tho 
church,  and  as  having  a  certain  tendency  to  the 
melioration  of  the  external  condition  of  mankind 
during  its  continuance.  We  are  certain,  from  the 
very  nature  of  things,  as  well  as  from  scriptural 
prediction,  that,  whett  this  period  advances  toward 
the  summit  of  its  glory,  the  external  circum¬ 
stances  of  this  world’s  population  will  be  comfort¬ 
able,  prosperous,  and  greatl}'  meliorated,  beyond 
what  they  have  ever  been  in  the  days  that  are 
past — “  Then  shall  the  earth  yield  her  increase, 
and  God,  even  our  own  God,  shall  bless  us.” 
“Then  shall  he  give  the  rain  of  thy  seed,  that 
thou  sbalt  sow  the  ground  withal ;  and  bread  of 
the  increase  of  the  earth,  and  it  shall  be  fat  and 
plenteous:  in  that  day  shall  thy  cattle  feed  in 
large  pastures.  The  oxen  likewise,  and  the  young 
asses  that  car  the  ground,  shall  eat  savory  pro- 
vender,  which  hath  been  winnowed  with  a  shovel 
and  with  the  fan.”  “And  the  inhabitant  shall 
not  sax',  I  am  sick.”  “They  shall  build  houses 
and  inhabit  them;  and  they  shall  plant  vineyards, 
and  eat  the  fruit  of  them.  They  shall  not  buihl, 
and  another  inhabit;  they  shall  not  plant,  and 
another  eat:  for  as  the  days  oj  a  tree  are  the  days 
of  my  people,  and  mine  elect  shall  long  enjoy  the 
work  of  their  hands.  They  shall  not  labor  in 
vain,  nor  bring  forth  for  trouble;  for  they  arc  the 
seed  of  the  blessed  of  the  Lord,  and  tlwir  offspring 
witli  thorn.”  “The  seed  shall  be  prosperous;  the 
vine  shall  give  her  fruit,  and  the  ground  shall  give 
her  increase,  and  the  heavens  shall  give  their 
dew.”  “  The  evil  beasts  shall  cease  out  of  tha 
land:  and  they  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vine, 
and  under  his  fig-tree;  and  none  shall  make,  him 
afraid.”  “  P'or  wars  shall  cease  to  the  ends  of  the 
w'orld;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover 
the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.”*  Dis¬ 
eases  will  be,  in  a  great  measure,  banished  from 
the  world,  and  the  life  of  man  extended  far  be¬ 
yond  its  present  duration — agriculture  will  be 
brought  to  perfection — commodious  habitations 
erected  for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  all 
ranks — cities  built  on  elegant  and  spacious  plans, 
adapted  to  health,  ornament  and  pleasure;  divested 
of  all  tho  filth,  and  darkness  and  gloom,  and  nar¬ 
row  lanes,  which  now  disgrace  the  abodes  of  mcH 
— roads  will  be  constructed  on  improved  princi¬ 
ples,  with  comfortable  means  of  retreat  for  shelter 
and  accommodation  at  all  seasons;  and  convey¬ 
ances  invented  for  the  ease,  and  safety',  and  rapid 
conveyance  of  persons  and  property  from  one 


•  Vetches  is  a  kind  of  seed  frequently  sown  in  Judea,  for 
the  use  of  cattle;  and  cummin  is  the  seed  of  a  plant  some¬ 
what  like  fennel. 


•  Psalm  Ixvii.  6;  tsaiah.  \xx.  23,24:  rxxiii.24;  Ixv.  21-23i 
Zech.,  viii.  12;  hiicah,  iv.  4,  etc. 
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place  to  another.  Either  the  climates  of  the  earth 
will  be  meliorated  by  the  universal  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  so  that  storms  and  tempests,  thunders 
and  lightnings,  shall  no  longer  produce  their  pre¬ 
sent  ravages;  or  chemical  and  mechanical  contri¬ 
vances  will  be  invented  to  ward  off  their  destruc¬ 
tive  effects.  The  landscape  of  the  earth  will  bo 
adorned  with  vegetable  and  architectural  beauty; 
and,  instead  of  horse-racing,  demoralizing  plays, 
routs  aud  masquerades,  bo.xing  and  bull-fights — 
artificial  displays  of  scenery  will  be  exhibited, 
more  congenial  to  the  dignity  of  rational,  reno¬ 
vated,  and  immortal  minds.  For  “  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord,”  and  the  “beauties  of  holiness,”  will 
pervade  men  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  “  from  the 
least  even  to  the  greatest.”* 

Now,  as  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  any  mira¬ 
culous  interference,  we  must  regard  the  past  and 
the  future  useful  inventions  of  philosophy  and 


ment  and  the  felicity  of  those  who  shall  live 
during  this  era  of  Messiah’s  reign.  If  diseases 
are  to  be  generally  abolished,  it  will  be  owing  to 
the  researches  of  the  scientific  physician  in  dis¬ 
covering  certain  antidotes  against  every  disorder, 
and  to  the  practice  of  temperance,  meekness, 
equanimity,  and  every  other  mean  of  preserving 
the  vigor  of  the  animal  frame.  For  vicious  pas¬ 
sions  and  pursuits  are  the  source  of  numerous 
disorders  which,  along  with  the  anxieties,  per¬ 
plexities,  and  remorse  which  accompany  them, 
gradually  prey  upon  the  human  frame,  aud  cut 
short  the  period  of  human  existence — while  the 
regular  exercise  of  faith,  love,  hope,  joy,  and 
other  Christian  graces  have  an  evident  tendency 
to  promote  both  health  and  longevity.  If  the 
earth  is  to  produce  its  treasures  in  abundance, 
aud  with  little  labor,  it  will  be  owing  in  part  to 
the  improvement  of  agricultural  science,  and  of 
tlie  instruments  by  which  its  operations  arc  con¬ 
ducted.  If  the  lightnings  of  heaven  shall  no 
longer  prove  destructive  to  man  aud  to  the  labors 


of  his  hands,  it  will  be  effected  either  by  machi 
nery  for  drawing  off  the  electricity  of  a  stormy 
cloud,  or  by  the  invention  of  thunder -guards, 
which  shall  afford  a  complete  protection  from  its 
ravages.  In  these,  and  numerous  other  instances, 
the  inventions  of  men,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit  of  Wisdom,  rvill  have  a  tendency  to  remove 
a  great  part  of  the  curse  which  has  so  long  hung 
over  our  sinful  world.  And  since  the  inventions 
of  human  skill  and  ingenuity  for  the  melioration 
of  mankind,  and  for  the  swift  conveyance  of  in¬ 
telligence,  have  of  late  years  been  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing,  at  the  same  time  w'hen  the  Christian  world  is 
roused  to  increased  exertions  in  disseminating  the 
Scriptures  throughout  all  lands,  when  general 
knowledge  is  increasingly  diffused,  and  when  the 
fabric  of  Superstition  and  Despotism  is  shaking 
to  its  foundations, — these  combined  and  simulta¬ 
neous  rnevemeuts  seem  plainly  to  indicate,  that 
that  auspicious  era  is  fast  hastening  on,  when 
“the  glory  of  Jehovah  shall  be  revealed,  and  all 
flesh  shall  see  it  together,”  when  “  righteousne.ss 
and  praise  shall  spring  forth  before  all  nations,” 
and  when  “  Holiness  to  the  lord,”  shall  be  in¬ 
scribed  on  all  the  pursuits,  and  implements,  and 
employments  of  men. 

Lastly,  If  the  remarks  suggested  abo've  be  ■well- 
founded,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  mechanical 
aud  philosophical  inventions  of  genius  are  worthy 
of  the  attentive  cou.sideration  of  the  enlightened 
Christian,  particularly  in  the  relation  they  may 
have  to  the  accomplishment  of  religious  objects. 
He  should  contemplate  the  experiments  of  scien¬ 
tific  men,  not  as  a  waste  of  time,  or  the  mere 
gratification  of  an  idle  curiosity,  but  as  embody- 
ing  the  germs  of  those  improvements  by  'which 
civilization,  domestic  comfort,  knowledge,  and 
moral  principle,  may  be  diffused  among  the  na¬ 
tions.  To  view  such  objects  w’ith  apathy  and 
indifference,  as  beneath  the  regard  of  a  religioiu 
character,  argues  a  weak  and  limited  understand- 
iug,  and  a  contracted  view  of  the  grand  operation 
of  a  superinteiidiug  Providence. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SCRIPTURAL  DOCTRINES  AND  FACTS  ILLUSTRATED  FROM  THE  SYSTEM  OF 

NATURE.* 


Without  spending  time  in  any  introductory 
observations  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  remarked 
in  general, 

I. — That  Scientific  Knouiedge,  or  an  acquaintance 
with  the  System  of  Nature,  may  frequently  serve 
as  a  guide  to  the  true  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  universal  principle, 
that  there  can  be  no  real  discrepancy  between  a 


*  The  various  circumstances  above  stated,  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  natural  results  of  a  state  of  society  on  which 
(lie  light  of  science  and  of  revelation  has  diffused  its  full  in¬ 
fluence,  and  where  llie  active  powers  of  the  human  mind  are 
invariably  directed  by  the  pure  principles  and  precepts  of 
Christianity.  That  the  duration  of  human  lile,  at  the  era 
referred  to,  will  be  extended  beyond  its  present  boundary, 
appears  to  be  intimated  in  some  of  the  passages  above 
iquoted,  particularly  the  following: — the  days  of  a  tree 
shall  be  the  days  of  my  people,  and  mine  elect  shall  long- 
enjoy  the  work  of  their  hands.”  And  if  the  life  of  man  will 
be  Utus  protracted  to  an  indefinite  period,  it  will  follow,  that 


just  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  the  facts  of 
physical  ecience;  and  on  this  principle  the  follow¬ 
ing  canon  is  founded,  which  may  be  considered 
as  an  infallible  n\le  for  Scripture  interprotalion, 
namely, —  That  no  intcrpretaHon  of  Scripture  ought 
to  be  admitted  which  is  inconsisleut  with  any  icell 
authenticated  fads  in  the  material  iwrld.  By  well 


those  diseases  which  now  prey  upon  the  human  frame,  and 
cut  short  its  vital  action,  will  be  in  a  great  measure  e.xtir- 
pated.  Both  these  eflects  may  be  viewed  (without  .supfios* 
ing  any  miraculous  inteiference)  as  the  natural  consequence 
of  that  happiness  and  equanimity  which  will  flow  fjom  the 
practice  of  Christian  virtues,  from  the  enlargement  of  oui 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  nature,  and  from  the  physical 
enjoyments  which  such  a  state  of  society  will  furnish. 

Under  tliis  head  it  was  originally  intended  to  embrace 
an  elucidation  of  a  considerable  variety  of  the  facts  record* 
ed  in  the  Sacred  History,  and  of  the  allusions  of  the  inspired 
writers  to  the  system  of  Nature;  but  as  the  volume  has  al* 
ready  swelled  beyond  the  limits  proposed,  I  am  reluclunliy 
compelled  to  coniine  myself  to  the  illustration  of  only  two  oj 
three  topics 


DEPRAVITY  OF  MAN. 


aiUhenticated  facts,  I  do  not  mean  the  theories  of 
plrilosophers,  or  the  deductions  they  may  have 
drawn  from  them,  nor  the  confident  assertions  or 
plausible  reasonings  of  scientific  men  in  support 
of  any  prevailing  system  of  Natural  science;  but 
those  facts  whicli  are  universally  admitted,  and 
the  reality  of  which  every  scientific  inquirer  has 
it  ill  his  power  to  ascertain;  such  as,  that  the  earth 
is  not  an  extended  plane,  but  a  round  or  globular 
body,  and  that  the  rays  of  the  sun,  when  con¬ 
verged  to  a  focus  by  a  large  convex  glass,  will  set 
fire  to  combustible  substances.  Such  facts,  when 
ascertained,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  revelation 
from  God,  as  well  as  the  declarations  of  his  word. 
For  they  make  known  to  us  a  portion  of  his  char¬ 
acter,  of  his  plans  and  of  his  operations. — This 
rule  may  be  otherwise  expressed  as  follows; — 
Where  a  passage  of  Scripture  is  of  doubtful  mean¬ 
ing,  or  capable  of  different  interpretations,  that  inter¬ 
pretation  ought  to  be  preferred  u'hich  icUl  best  agree 
with  the  established  discoveries  of  science.  For, 
since  the  Author  of  Revelation  and  the  Author 
of  universal  nature  is  one  and  the  same  Infinite 
Being,  there  must  exist  a  complete  harmony  be¬ 
tween  the  revelations  of  his  Word,  and  the  facts 
or  relations  which  are  observed  in  the  material 
universe.  To  suppose  the  contrary,  would  be  to 
suppose  the  Almighty  capable  of  inconsistency; 
a  supposition  which  would  go  far  to  shake  our 
confidence  in  the  theology  of  Nature,  as  well  as 
of  Revelation,  If,  in  any  one  instance,  a  Record 
claiming  to  be  a  revelation  from  heaven,  were 
found  to  contradict  a  well  known  fact  in  the  ma¬ 
terial  world;  if,  for  example,  it  asserted  in  express 
terms,  to  be  literally  understood,  that  the  earth  is 
a  quiescent  body  in  the  center  of  the  universe,  or 
that  the  moon  is  no  larger  than  a  mountain — it 
would  be  a  fair  conclusion,  either  that  the  revela¬ 
tion  is  not  Divine — or  that  the  passages  embody¬ 
ing  such  assertions  are  interpolations — or  that 
science,  in  reference  to  these  points,  has  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  truth.  The  example,  we  are  aware, 
is  inapplicable  to  the  Christian  revelation,  which 
rests  securely  on  its  own  basis,  and  to  which  sci¬ 
ence  is  gradually  approximating,  as  it  advances  in 
the  amplitude  of  its  views,  and  the  correctness  of 
its  deductions;  but  it  shows  us  how  neces.sary  it 
is,  in  interpreting  the  Word  of  God,  to  keep  our 
eye  fixed  upon  ids  IVor^s;  for  we  may  rest  as¬ 
sured,  that  truth  in  the  one  will  always  correspond 
with /act  in  the  other. 

To  illu.strate  the  rule  now  laid  down,  an  exam¬ 
ple  or  two  may  be  stated. — If  it  be  a  fact,  that 
geological  research  has  ascertained  that  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  the  strata  of  the  earth  are  of  a  more  an¬ 
cient  date  than  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  race  of  men — the  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  \vhich  refer  to  the  origin  of 
our  world,  must  be  explained  as  conveying  the 
idea,  that  the  earth  was  then  merv\y  arranged  into 
its  present  form  and  order,  out  of  the  materials 
y/hwAi  prevtously  existed,  and  which  hud  been  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  .Vlmighty  at  a  period  prior  in  dura¬ 
tion.  For  Moses  nowhere  asserts  that  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  our  globe  were  created  or  brought  into 
existence  out  of  nothing,  at  the  time  to  which  his 
history  refers;  but  insinuates  the  contrary.  “For 
the  earth,”  says  he,  prior  to  its  present  constitu¬ 
tion,  “was  without  form  and  void,”  etc. — Again, 
if  it  be  a  fact  that  the  universe  is  indefinitely  ex¬ 
tended,  that,  of  many  millions  of  vast  globes 
which  diversify  the  voids  of  space,  only  two  or 
three  have  any  immediate  connection  with  the 
earth — then  it  vvill  appear  most  reasonable  to  con¬ 
clude,  tha'  those  expressions  in  the  Mosaic  history 
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of  the  creation,  which  refer  to  the  creation  of  tha 
fixed  stars,  are  not  to  be  understood  as  referring 
to  the  time  when  they  were  brought  into  exist¬ 
ence,  as  if  they  had  been  created  about  the  same 
time  with  our  earth;  but  as  simply  declaring  the 
fact,  that,  at  what  period  soever  in  duration  they 
were  created,  iltey  derived  their  existence  from  God.- 
That  they  did  not  all  commence  their  existence  at' 
that  period,  is  demonstrable  from  the  fact,  that, 
within  the  space  of  2000  years  past,  and  even 
within  the  space  of  the  last  two  centuries,  new 
stars  have  appeared  in  the  heavens,  which  previ¬ 
ously  did  not  exist  in  the  concave  of  the  firma¬ 
ment;  which,  consequently,  have  been  created 
since  the  Mosaic  period;  or,  at  least,  had  under¬ 
gone  a  change  analogous  to  that  which  took  place 
in  our  globe,  when  it  emerged  from  a  chaotic  state, 
to  the  form  and  order  in  which  we  now  behold  it. 
Consequently,  the  phrase,  “God  rested  from  all 
his  works,”  must  be  understood,  not  absolutely, 
or  in  reference  to  the  whole  system  of  nature,  but 
merely  in  relation  to  our  world;  and  as  import¬ 
ing,  that  the  Creator  then  ceased  to  form  any'  new 
species  of  beings  on  the  terraqueous  globe. — The 
same  canon  will  direct  us  in  the  interpretation  of 
those  passages  which  refer  to  the  last  judgment, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  present  constitution  of 
our  globe.  When,  in  reference  to  these  events,  it 
is  said,  that  “  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,” 
that  “  the  powers  of  heaven  shall  be  shaken,”  and 
that  “  the  earth  and  the  heaven  shall  flee  away',” 
our  knowledge  of  the  system  of  nature  leads  us 
to  conclude,  either  that  such  expressions  are  mere¬ 
ly  metaphorical,  or  that  they  de.scribe  only'  the 
appearance,  not  the  reality  of  things.  For  it  is 
impossible  that  the  stars  can  ever  fall  to  the  earth, 
since  each  of  them  i.s  of  a  size  vastly  superior  to 
our  globe,  and  could  never  be  attracted  to  its  sur¬ 
face,  without  unhinging  the  laws  and  the  fabric 
of  universal  nature.  The  appearance,  however, 
of  the  “heaven  fleeing  away,”  'would  be  produced, 
sbould  the  earth’s  diurnal  rotation,  at  that  period, 
be  suddenly'  stopped,  as  will  most  probably  hap¬ 
pen;  in  which  ca.se,  all  nature,  m  this  sublunary 
system,  would  be  thrown  into  confusion,  and  tho 
heavens,  with  all  their  host,  would  appear  to  flee 
away'. 

Now,  tlie  scientific  siudent  of  Scripture  alono 
can  judiciously  apply'  the  canon  to  which  I  have 
adverted;  he  alone  can  appreciate  its  utility  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  sacred  oracles;  for  he  knows 
the  facts  which  the  ])hiluBOpner  ainl  the  astrono¬ 
mer  have,  ascertained  to  exi.st  in  the  system  of 
nature;  from  the  want  of  which  information  many 
divines,  whoso  comments  on  Scripture  have,  in 
other  respects,  been  judicious,  liave  dis])layed 
their  ignorance, aud  fallen  into  egregious  blunders, 
when  attempting  to  explain  the  first  chapters  of 
Genesis,  and  several  parts  of  the  book  of  Job — 
which  have  tended  to  bring  di.scredit  on  the  oracles 
of  heaven. 

II. — The  System  of  Nature  confirms  and  illustrates 

the  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  the  Dei'R.vvity  of  Man. 

In  the  preceding  parts  of  this  volume,  I  have 
stated  several  striking  instances  of  Divine,  benevo¬ 
lence,  which  appear  in  the  construction  of  the  or¬ 
gans  of  the  animal  sy’stem,  in  the  constitution  of 
the  earth,  the  waters,  and  the  atmosphere,  and  in 
the  variety  of  beauties  and  sublimities  which  adorn 
the  face  of  nature;  all  which  proclaim,  in  language 
which  can  scarcely  be  mistaken,  that  the  Creator 
has  a  special  regard  to  the  happiness  of  his  crea¬ 
tures.  Yet  the  Scriptures  uniformly  declare,  that 
man  has  fallen  from  his  primeval  state  of  inno- 
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cence,  and  has  violated  the  laws  of  his  Maker; 
that  “his  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and 
desperately  wicked;”  and  that  “destruction  and 
misery  are  in  his  ways.”  Observation  and  expe¬ 
rience  also  demonstrate,  that  a  moral  disease  per¬ 
vades  the  whole  human  family,  from  the  most 
savage  to  the  most  civilized  tribes  of  mankind; 
which  has  displayed  its  virulence  in  those  wars 
and  devastations  which  have,  in  all  ages,  convulsed 
the  world;  and  which  daily  displays  itself  in  those 
acts  of  injustice,  fraud,  oppression,  malice,  tyran¬ 
ny,  and  cruelty,  which  are  perpetrated  in  every 
country,  and  among  all  the  ranks  even  of  civilized 
life.  That  a  world  inhabited  by  moral  agents  of 
this  description,  would  display,  in  its  physical 
constitution,  certain  indications  of  its  Creator’s 
displeasure,  is  what  we  should  naturally  expect, 
from  a  consideration  of  those  attributes  of  his 
nature  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Accord¬ 
ingly  we  find,  that,  amidst  all  the  evidences  of  be¬ 
nevolence  which  our  globe  exhibits,  there  are  not 
wanting  certain  displays  of  “  the  wrath  of  Heaven 
against  the  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of 
men,”  in  order  to  arouse  them  to  a  sense  of  their 
guilt,  and  to  inspire  them  with  reverence  and  awe 
of  that  Being  whom  they  have  offended.  The 
following  facts,  among  many  others,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  corroborating  this  position. 

In  the  first  place.  The  present  state  of  the  interior 
strata  of  the  earth  may  be  considered  as  a  pre¬ 
sumptive  evidence,  that  a  moral  revolution  has 
taken  place  since  man  was  placed  upon  the  globe. 
When  we  penetrate  into  the  interior  recesses  of  the 
earth,  we  find  its  different  strata  bent  in  the  most 
irregular  forms;  sometimes  lying  horizontally, 
sometimes  projecting  upward,  and  sometimes 
downward,  and  thrown  into  confusion;  as  if  some 
dreadful  concussion  had  spread  its  ravages  through 
every  part  of  the  solid  crust  of  our  globe.  This 
is  visible  in  every  region  of  the  earth.  Wherever 
the  miner  penetrates  among  his  subterraneous 
recesses,  wherever  the  fissures  and  caverns  of  the 
earth  are  e.xplored,  and  wherever  the  mountains 
lay  bare  their  rugged  cliffs,  the  marks  of  ruin, 
convulsion,  and  disorder,  meet  the  eye  of  the  be¬ 
holder.  Evidences  of  these  facts  are  to  be  found 
in  the  records  of  all  intelligent  travelers  and  geo¬ 
logists  who  have  visited  Alpine  districts,  or  ex¬ 
plored  the  subterraneous  regions  of  the  earth; 
of  which  I  have  already  stated  a  few  instances  in 
the  article  Qeology. — These  facts  seem  evidently 
to  indicate,  that  the  earth  is  not  now  in  the  same 
state  in  which  it  originally  proceeded  from  the 
hand  of  its  Creator;  for  such  a  scene  of  disrup¬ 
tion  and  derangement  appears  incompatible  with 
that  order,  harmony,  and  beauty,  which  are  appa¬ 
rent  in  the  other  departments  of  nature.  Wo  dare 
not  assert,  that  such  terrible  convulsions  took 
place  by  chance,  or  independent  of  the  will  of  the 
Creator;  nor  dare  we  insinuate,  that  they  were 
the  effects  of  a  random  display  of  Almighty  power; 
and,  therefore,  we  are  necessarily  led  to  infer, 
that  a  moral  cause  connected  with  the  conduct  of 
the  rational  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  must  have 
existed,  to  warrant  so  awful  an  interposition  of 
Divine  Power;  for  the  fate  of  the  animated  beings 
which  then  peopled  the  earth,  was  involved  in  the 
consequences  which  must  have  attended  this  ter¬ 
rible  catastrophe.  The  volume  of  Revelation  on 
this  point,  concurs  with  the  deductions  of  reason, 
and  assigns  a  cause  adequate  to  warrant  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  an  extraordinary  effect.  “  The 
wickedness  of  man  was  great  upon  the  earth; 
the  earth  was  filled  with  violence;  every  pur¬ 
pose  and  desire  of  man’s  heart  was  only  evil 
CONTINUALLY.”  Man  had  frustrated  the  end  of  his 


existence;  the  earth  was  turned  into  a  habitation 
of  demons;  the  long  period  to  which  his  life  was 
protracted,  only  served  to  harden  him  in  his  wick¬ 
edness,  and  to  enable  him  to  carry  hi.s  diabolical 
schemes  to  their  utmost  extent,  until  the  social 
state  of  the  human  race  became  a  scene  of  un¬ 
mixed  depravity  and  misery.  And  the  physical 
effects  of  the  punishment  of  this  universal  defec¬ 
tion  from  God,  are  presented  to  our  view  in  every 
land,  and  will  remain  to  all  ages,  as  a  visible  me¬ 
morial  that  man  has  rebelled  against  the  authority 
of  his  Maker.* 

2.  The  existence  of  volcanoes  and  the  terrible  ra¬ 
vages  they  produce,  bear  testimony  to  the  state  of 
man  as  a  depraved  intelligence.  A  volcano  is  a 
mountain  generally  of  an  immense  size,  from 
whose  summit  issue  fire,  smoke,  sulphur,  and 
torrents  of  melted  lava.j-  Previous  to  an  eruption, 
the  smoke,  which  is  continually  ascending  from 
the  crater,  or  opening  in  the  top,  increases  and 
shoots  up  to  an  immense  bight;  forked  lightning 
issues  from  the  ascending  column;  showers  of 
ashes  are  thrown  out  to  the  distance  of  forty  or 
fifty  miles;  volley's  of  red-hot  stones  are  dis¬ 
charged  to  a  great  hight  in  the  air;  the  sky  ap¬ 
pears  thick  and  dark;  the  luminaries  of  heaven 
disappear;  and  these  terrible  forebodings  are  ac¬ 
companied  with  thunder,  lightning,  frequent  con¬ 
cussions  of  the  earth,  and  dreadful  subterraneous 
bellowings.  When  these  alarming  appearances 
have  continued  sometimes  four  or  five  months, 
the  lava  begins  to  make  its  appearance,  either 
boiling  over  the  top,  or  forcing  its  way  through 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  This  fiery  deluge  of 
melted  minerals  rolls  down  the  declivity  of  the 
mountain,  forming  a  dismal  flaming  stream,  some¬ 
times  fourteen  miles  long,  six  miles  broad,  and 
200  feet  deep.  In  its  course  it  destroys  orchards, 
vineyards,  corn-fields,  and  villages;  and  sometimes 
cities,  containing  twenty-  thousand  inhabitants, 
have  been  swallowed  up  and  consumed.  Several 
other  phenomena,  of  awful  sublimity,  sometimes 
accompany  these  eruptions.  In  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  in  1794,  a  shock  of  an  earthquake  was 
felt;  and,  at  the  same  instant,  a  fountain  of  bright 
fire,  attended  with  the  blackest  smoke  and  a  loud 
report,  was  seen  to  issue,  and  to  rise  to  a  great 
hight  from  the  cone  of  the  mountain;  and  ivas 
soon  succeeded  by  fifteen  other  fiery  fountains, 
all  in  a  dirsct  line,  extending  for  a  mile  and  a 
half  downward.  This  fiery  scone  was  accompa¬ 
nied  with  the  loudest  thunder,  the  incessant  re¬ 
ports  of  which,  like  those  of  a  numerous  heavy 
artillery,  were  attended  by  a  continued  hollow 
murmur,  similar  to  that  of  the  roaring  of  the 
ocean  during  a  violent  storm.  The  houses  in 
Naples,  at  seven  miles  distance,  were  for  several 
hours  in  a  constant  tremor;  the  bells  ringing,  and 
doors  and  windows  incessantly  rattling  and  shak¬ 
ing.  The  murmur  of  the  prayers  and  lamenta¬ 
tions  of  a  numerous  population  added  to  the  hor- 

*  It  is  not  meant  here  to  insinuate  that  all  the  dislocations 
and  irregularities  found  in  the  strata  of  the  earth  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  action  of  the  deluge;  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
called  in  question,  that  certain  traces  of  the  effects  of  this 
catastrophe  are  to  be  found  in  most  countries.  The  simple 
fact  recorded  in  Revelation,  that  “the  fount.ains  of  the  great 
deep  were  broken  uj),  and  the  flood-gates  ofthe  heavens  opea 
vd” — that  “  the  storm  of  rain  continued  upon  the  earth  forty 
days  and  forty  nights,”  and  that  the  earth  was  covered  with 
water  for  nearly  tlie  space  of  a  whole  year— could  not  but 
produce  a  very  sensible  and  e.xtensive  effect  upon  the  solid 
parts  of  the  globe,  though  it  may  be  difficult  in  some  in¬ 
stances  to  distinguish  some  of  the  effects  produced  by 
Noah’s  flood  from  those  which  were  the  result  of  previous  ca* 
tastrophes.  At  any  rate,  the  sacred  historian  is  e.xplicit  in  de¬ 
claring  it  was  “because  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great,” 
that  “  a  flood  of  waters  was  brought  upon  the  earth.” 

t  See  page  58 
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rors  of  tlie  scene.  All  travelers  who  have  wit¬ 
nessed  these  eruptions  seem  to  be  at  a  loss  to  find 
words  sufticiently  enipliatic  to  express  the  terrors 
of  the  scene.  “One  cannot  form  a  juster  idea,” 
says  Bisliop  Berkley,  “of  the  noise  emitted  by  the 
mountain,  than  by  imagining  a  mixed  sound 
made  up  of  tlie  raging  of  a  tempest,  the  murmur 
of  a  troubled  sea,  and  the  roaring  of  thunder  and 
artillery,  confused  altogether.  I'hough  we  heard 
this  at  tlie  distance  of  twelve  miles,  yet  it  was 
very  terrible.'’  In  1744,  the  flames  of  Cotopaxi, 
in  idouth  America,  rose  3000  feet  above  the  brink 
of  the  crater,  and  its  roarings  were  heard  at  the 
distance  of  six  hundred  miles.  “  At  the  port  of 
Guayaquil,  150  miles  distant  from  the  crater,” 
says  Humboldt,  “we  heard  day  and  night  the 
noise  of  this  volcano,  like  continued  discharges 
of  a  batter}',  and  we  distinguished  these  tremen¬ 
dous  sounds  even  on  the  Pacific  ocean.” 

The  most  terrific  and  extraordinary  volcano 
yet  known  is  that  of  Kirauea,  lately  discovered 
in  Hawaii,  one  of  the  Sandwich  islands.  When 
the  crater  of  this  volcano  first  bursts  upon  the 
sight,  there  is  an  appearance  presented  of  an  im¬ 
mense  plain  below,  15  or  16  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  and  from  200  to  400  feet  below  its  original 
level,  covered  with  hillocks  of  lava,  and  vast  floods 
of  burning  matter  in  a  state  of  terrific  ebullition, 
moving  to  and  fro  its  fiery  surge  and  flaming  bil¬ 
lows.  Mr.  Ellis,  who  beheld  this  volcano,  states 
that,  around  the  edge,  or  from  the  surface  of  the 
burning  lake,  there  arose  no  fewer  than  51  coni¬ 
cal  islands  of  varied  form  and  size,  containing  as 
many  craters.  Twenty-two  w’ere  constantly 
emitting  columns  of  gray  smoke  or  pyramids  of 
brilliant  flame,  and  several  of  these  at  the  same 
time  vomited  from  their  ignited  mouths  streams 
of  lava  which  rolled  in  blazing  torrents  down 
their  black  indented  sides  into  the  boiling  mass 
below.  The  roar  and  noise  emitted  from  these 
several  craters  resemble  the  sounds  of  a  mighty 
eteam-engiiie — a  whole  lake  of  fire  appearing  in 
the  distance — billow  after  billow  tossiig  its  mon¬ 
strous  bosom  in  the  air,  and  throwing  forth  its 
fiery  spra}'  to  the  hight  of  40  or  50  feet— -forming 
a  scene  most  awfully  grand  and  terrific — flames 
bursting  forth  from  the  largest  cone,  red-hot 
stones,  cinders,  and  ashes  propelled  to  a  mighty 
hight  with  immense  violence,  and  appalling  floods 
of  lava  boiling  down  the  sides  over  the  surround¬ 
ing  scori®.  Mr.  Stewart  and  a  party  from  the 
Blonde  frigate  visited  this  volcano  in  1S25.  The 
following  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  his  descrip¬ 
tion  ; —  “At  night,  splendid  illuminations  were 
ighted  up;  the  volcano  began  roaring  and  labor¬ 
ing  with  redoubled  activity.  The  confusion  of 
noises  was  prodigiously  great — rolling  from  one 
end  of  the  crater  to  the  other,  sometimes  seeming 
to  be  immediately  under  us,  when  a  sensible  tre¬ 
mor  ot  the  ground  took  place,  and  then  again 
rushing  to  the  farther  end  with  incalculable  velo¬ 
city.  The  whole  air  was  filled  with  the  tumult, 
and  soon  after  flames  burst  from  a  large  cone 
near  which  we  had  been  in  the  morning.  Red- 
hot  stones,  cinders,  and  ashes  were  also  propelled  | 
to  a  great  hight  with  immense  violence,  and ! 
shortly  after  the  molten  lava  came  boiling  up  and 
flowed  down  the  sides  of  the  cone  and  over  the 
surrounding  scori®,  in  two  beautiful  streams,  j 
glittering  with  inde.scribable  brilliance.  At  the  ' 
same  time,  a  whole  lake  of  fire  opened  in  a  more 
distant  paH;  this  could  not  have  been  less  than 
two  miles  in  circumference;  and  its  action  was 
more  horribly  sublime  than  anything  I  ever  ima-  1 
gined  to  exist,  even  in  the  ideal  visions  of  un¬ 
earthly  things.”  This  fiery  volcano  of  Kirauea,  1 
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the  largest  of  which  we  have  any  record,  dwindles 
into  insignificance,  when  we  think  of  tlie  proba¬ 
ble  subterranean  fires  immediately  beneath  the 
whole  of  these  and  other  t?outli-Sea  islands.  The 
whole  of  Hawaii  (Owhyhee),  covering  a  space 
of  4000  square  miles,  is  a  complete  mass  of  lava 
or  other  volcanic  matter  in  various  stages  of  de¬ 
composition.  Perforated  with  innumerable  aper¬ 
tures  in  the  shape,  of  craters,  it  forms  a  hollow 
cone  over  one  vast  furnace,  situated  in  the  heart 
of  a  stupendous  submarine  mountain  rising  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  When  we  contemplate 
such  awful  and  overwhelming  phenomena,  the 
workmanship  of  Him  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  earth,  and  who  superintends  the  operation 
of  all  its  elementary  principles,  we  have  reason 
to  exclaim,  “Let  the  nations  say  unto  God,  how 
terrible  art  thou  in  thy  works!  Let  all  the  earth 
fear  Jehovah;  let  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
stand  in  awe  of  him!” 

The  ravages  produced  by  volcanoes  are  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  terror  they  inspire.  In  the  eruption 
of  Etna  in  1669,  the  stream  of  lava  fic.-^troyed,  in 
forty  days,  the  habitations  of  27,000  persons;  and, 
of  20,000  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Catania,  only 
3000  escaped.  In  the  year  79,  the  celebrated 
cities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  were  com¬ 
pletely  ov'erwhelmed  and  buried  underground  by 
an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  spots  on  which 
they  stood  remained  unknown  for  1.600  years. 
Since  that  period,  about  forty  eruptions  have 
taken  place,  each  of  them  producing  the  most 
dreadful  ravages.  But  the  volcanoes  of  Asia  and 
America  are  still  more  terrible  and  destructiv'a 
than  those  of  Europe.  The  volcanic  mountain 
Pichincha,  near  Quito,  caused,  on  one  occasion, 
the  destruction  of  35,000  inhabitants.  In  the 
year  1772,  an  eruption  of  a  mountain  in  the 
island  of  Java  destroyed  forty  villages,  and  seve¬ 
ral  thousands  of  the  inhabitants;  and  in  October, 
1822,  eighty-eight  hamlets  and  above  2000  persons 
were  destroyed  in  the  same  Island,  by  a  sudden 
eruption  from  a  new  volcano.  The  eruption 
from  Tomboro,  in  the  island  of  Sumbawa,  in 
1815,  was  so  dreadful  that  all  the  Moluccas,  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  to  the  distance  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  from  the  mountain,  felt  tremulous 
emotions,  and  heard  the  report  of  explosions. 
In  Java,  at  the  distance  of  310  miles,  the  clouds 
of  ashes  from  the  volcano  produced  utter  darkness. 

Volcanoes  are  more  numerous  than  is  generally 
imagined.  They  are  to  be  found  in  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  world,  from  the  icy  shores  of  Kamfs- 
chatka  to  the  mountains  of  Patagonia.  Humboldt 
enumerates  forty  volcanoes  constantly  burning 
between  Cotopaxi  and  the  Pacific  ocean;  twenty 
have  been  observed  in  the  chain  of  mountains 
that  stretches  along  Kamtschatka;  and  many  of 
them  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Philippines,  the  Mo¬ 
luccas,  the  Cape  de  Verd,  the  Sandwich,  the.  La- 
drone,  and  other  islands  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
oceans.  It  is  stated  in  vol.  6th  of  Supp.  to  Encijc. 
Brit.,  that  about  205  volcanoes  are  known,  in¬ 


cluding  only  those  which  have  been  active  within 
a  period  to  which  history  or  tradition  reaches. 
Europe  contains  14;  and,  of  the  whole  iuunber, 
it  is  computed  that  107  are  in  islands,  and  98  on 
the  great  continents. 

Can  we  then  suppose  that  so  many  engines  of 
terror  and  destruction,  dispersed  over  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  globe,  are  consistent  with  the  conduct 
of  a  benevolent  Creator  toward  an  innocent  race 
of  men?  If  so,  we  must  either  admit  that  the 
Creator  had  it  not  in  his  power,  when  arranging 
our  terrestrial  system,  to  prevent  the  occasional 
action  of  these  dreadful  ravages;  or,  tliat  he  is 
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indifferent  to  the  happiness  of  his  innocent  off¬ 
spring.  The  former  admission  is  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  his  Omnipotence,  and  the  latter 
with  the  idea  of  his  universal  Benevolence.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  enthusiasm,  but  the  fairest  deduc¬ 
tion  of  reason  to  conclude,  that  they  are  indica¬ 
tions  of  God’s  displeasure  against  a  race  of  trans¬ 
gressors  who  have  apostatized  from  his  laws. 

3.  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  the  rava¬ 
ges  produced  by  Earthquakes.  Ne.xt  to  volcanoes, 
earthquakes  are  the  most  terrific  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  are  even  far  more  destructive  to  man, 
and  to  the  labors  of  his  hands.  An  earthquake, 
which  consists  in  a  sudden  motion  of  the  earth, 
is  generally  preceded  by  a  rumbling  sound,  some¬ 
times  like  that  of  a  number  of  carriages  driving 
furiously  along  the  pavement  of  a  street,  some¬ 
times  like  the  rushing  noise  of  a  mighty  wind, 
and  sometimes  like  the  e.xplosions  of  artillery. 
Their  effect  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  various. 
Sometimes  it  is  instantaneously  heaved  up  in  a 
perpendicular  direction,  and  sometimes  it  assumes 
a  kind  of  rolling  motion,  from  side  to  side. — The 
ravages  which  earthquakes  have  produced  are  ter¬ 
rible  beyond  description;  and  are  accomplished 
almost  in  a  moment.  In  1692,  the  city  of  Port- 
Royal,  in  Jamaica,  was  destroyed  by  an  earth¬ 
quake,  in  the  space  of  two  minutes,  and  the 
houses  sunk  into  a  gulf  forty  fathoms  deep.  In 
1693,  an  .earthquake  happened  in  Sicily,  which 
either  destroyed  or  greatly  damaged  fifty-four 
cities  and  an  incredible  number  of  villages.  The 
city  of  Catania  was  utterly  overthrown;  the  sea 
all  of  a  sudden  began  to  roar;  Mount  Etna  to 
send  forth  immense  spires  of  flame;  and,  imme¬ 
diately  a  shock  ensued,  as  if  all  the  artillery  in 
the  world  b.ad  been  discharged.  The  birds  flew 
about  astoni,shed  ;  the  sun  was  darkened  ;  the 
beasts  ran  howling  from  the  hills;  a  dark  cloud  of 
dust  covered  the  air;  and  though  the  shock  did  not 
last  three  minutes,  yet  nineteen  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  perished  in  the  ruins.  This 
shock  extended  to  a  circumference  of  7000  miles. 

Earthquakes  have  been  producing  their  ravages 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  every  age, 
and  are  still  continuing  their  destructive  effects. 
Pliny  informs  us,  that  twelve  cities  in  Asia  Minor 
were  swallowed  up  in  one  night.  In  the  year 
115,  the  ciiy  of  Antioch,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
adjacent  country,  were  buried  by  an  earthquake^ 
About  300  years  after,  it  was  again  destroyed 
along  with  40,000  inhabitants;  and,  after  an  in¬ 
terval  of  only  60  years,  it  was  a  third  time  over¬ 
turned,  with  the  loss  of  not  less  than  60,000  souls. 
In  1755,  Lisbon  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
and  it  buried  under  its  ruins  above  50,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  effects  of  this  terrible  earthquake 
were  fcit  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and 
Africa,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean;  and  are  calculated  to  have  extended  over  a 
space  of  not  less  than  four  millions  of  square 
miles.  In  August,  1822,  two-thirds  of  the  city 
of  Aleppo,  which  contained  40,000  houses,  and 
200,000  inhabitants,  were  destroyed  by  an  earth¬ 
quake,  and  nearly  30,000  inhabitants  were  buried 
under  the  ruins. — On  the  7th  May,  1842,  at  5 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  town  of  Cape  Haytien, 
in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  was  totally  destroy¬ 
ed  by  an  earthquake,  and  ten  thousand  of  the  in¬ 
habitants — forming  two-thirds  of  the  population — 
perished  in  the  catastrophe.  The  towns  of  St. 
Nicholas  and  Port  Paix,  were  also  tumbled  into 
ruins,  and  most  if  not  all  towns  On  the  north  side 
of  the  island,  in  some  of  which  multitudes  of  the 
inhabitants  were  destroyed,  amounting  in  all  to 
about  20,000  human  beings,  who  perished  in  that 


1  tremendous  concussion.  Its  effects  were  traced 
from  W.  Longitude  56°  in  the  northern  part  of 
I  the  tropics,  to  W.  Longitude  91°,  comprehending 
an  extent,  from  east  to  west,  of  35°,  passing  along 
Cuba,  Louisiana,  and  part  of  the  United  States. 

To  suppose  that  the  human  beings  who  have 
been  victims  to  the  ravages  of  earthquakes  and 
volcanoes,  “  were  sinners  above  all  those  who 
dwelt  around  them,”  would  be  the  hight  of  im¬ 
piety  and  presumption.  But  the  fact,  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  rational  beings  have  been  swept  from 
existence,  in  a  manner  so  horrible  and  tremendous, 

'  seems  plainly  to  indicate,  that  they  belonged  to  a 
'  race  of  apostate  intelligences,  who  had  violated 
[  the  commands  of  their  Creator.  Such  visitations 
are.  quite  accordant  to  the  idea  of  man  being  in 
the  condition  of  a  transgressor;  but,  if  he  wera 
an  innocent  creature,  they  would  be  altogether 
I  unaccountable,  as  happening  under  the  govern- 
j  ment  of  a  Being  of  unbounded  benevolence. 

I  4.  The  phenomena  of  thunder-storms,  tempests, 
j  and  hurricanes,  and  the  ravages  they  produce,  are 
[  also  presumptive  proofs  that  man  is  a  depraved  in¬ 
telligence.  In  that  season  of  the  year  when  Na¬ 
ture  is  arrayed  in  her  most  beautiful  attire,  and 
the  whole  terrestrial  landscape  tends  to  inspire  tho 
!  mind  with  cheerfulness — suddenly  a  sable  cloud 
;  emerges  from  the  horizon — the  sky  assumes  a 
'  baleful  aspect — a  dismal  gloom  envelops  the  face 
!  of  Nature — the  lightnings  flash  from  one  end  of 
j  the  horizon  to  another — the  thunders  roll  with 
awful  majesty  along  the  verge  of  heaven,  until  at 
I  length  they  burst  over  head  in  tremendous  explo¬ 
sions.  The  sturdy'  oak  is  shattered  and. despoiled 
of  its  foliage;  rocks  are  rent  into  shivers;  and  the 
grazing  herds  are  struck  into  a  lifeless  group. 
Even  man  is  not  exempted  from  danger  in  the 
midst  of  this  appalling  scene.  For  hundreds  in 
every  age  have  fallen  victims  either  to  the  direct 
stroke  of  the  lightning,  or  to  the  concussions  and 
conflagrations  with  which  it  has  been  attended. 
In  tropical  countries,  the  phenomena  of  thuiidjir- 
storms  are  more  dreadful  and  appalling  thau  in 
our  temperate  climate.  The  thunder  freq't  j-illy 
continues  for  days  and  weeks  in  almost  one  'u'  r,s- 
sant  roar;  the  rains  are  poured  down  in  to;’<nt3; 
and  the  flashes  of  lightning  follow  each  o*  tit  in 
so  rapid  a  succession,  that  the  whole  atmo  (there 
and  the  surrounding  hills  seem  to  bo  in  a  blaze. 
In  some  instances,  the  most  dreadful  effect  j  have 
been  produced  by  the  bursting  of  an  elfctrical 
cloud.  In  1772,  a  bright  cloud  was  observed  at 
midnight  to  cover  a  mountain  in  the  island  of 
Java;  it  emitted  globes  of  fire  so  luminous  that 
the  night  became  as  clear  as  day.  Its  effects  wera 
astonishing.  Everything  was  destroyed  for  seven 
leagues  around;  houses  were  demolished;  planta¬ 
tions  buried  in  the  earth;  and  2140  people  lost 
their  lives,  beside  1500  head  of  cattle,  and  a  vast 
number  of  horses  and  other  animals.* 

Is  it  not  reasonable,  then,  tq^conclude,  that  such 
awful  phenomena  as  storms,  volcanoes,  and  earth¬ 
quakes  are  so  many  occasional  indications  of  the 
frown  of  an  offended  Creator  upon  a  race  of  trans¬ 
gressors,  in  order  to  arouse  them  to  a  .sense  of  their 
apostasy  from  the  God  of  heaven?  We  cannot 
conceive  that  such  physical  operations,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  so  many  terrific  and  destructive  effects, 
are  at  all  compatible  with  the  idea,  that  man  is  at 
present  in  a  paradisiacal  state,  and  pos.stssed  of 
that  moral  purity  in  which  he  was  created  Such 
appalling  displays  of  Almiglity  power  are  in 
complete  unison  with  the  idea,  that  man  is  a 
transgressor,  and  that  the  present  dispensations 


*  Encyc.  Biit.,  Art.  Cloud 
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cf  God  are  a  mixture  of  mercy  and  of  judgment; 
but  if  he  belong  to  an  innocent  race  of  moral  in¬ 
telligences,  they  appear  quite  anomalous,  and  are 
altogether  inexplicable,  on  the  supposition,  that  a 
Being  of  infinite  benevolence  and  rectitude  directs 
the  operations  of  the  physical  and  moral  world; 
more  especially  when  we  consider  the  admirable 
care  which  is  displayed  in  the  construction  of 
animal  bodies,  in  order  to  prevent  pain,  and  to 
produce  pleasurable  sensations.  When  man  was 
fir.st  brought  into  existence,  his  thoughts  and 
affections,  we  must  suppose,  were  in  unison  w'ith 
the  will  of  his  Creator;  his  mind  was  serene  and 
uurufHed;  and,  consequently,  no  foreboding  ap¬ 
prehensions  of  danger,  would,  in  sucli  a  state, 
take  possession  of  his  breast.  But  after  he  had  [ 
swerved  from  the  path  of  primeval  rectitude,  and  ! 
especially  after  the  Deluge  had  swept  away  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Antediluvian  world,  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  earth  and  the  atmospliere  seems  to 
have  undergone  a  mighty  change,  corresponding 
to  the  degraded  state  into  which  he  had  fallen;  so 
that  those  very  elements  which  may  have  for¬ 
merly  ministered  to  his  enjoyment — by  being 
formed  into  different  combinations  —  now  con¬ 
spire  to  produce  terror  and  destruction. 

The  same  important  conclusion  might  have 
been  deduced,  from  a  consideration  of  the  im¬ 
mense  deserts  of  marshes  and  barren  sands  which 
are  dispersed  over  the  globe — the.  vast  and  fright¬ 
ful  regions  of  ice  around  the  poles — the  position 
of  the  mineral  strata,  and  the  vast  disproportion 
which  the  extent  of  the  ^ry  land  bears  to  the  ex¬ 
panse  of  the  ocean, — all  which  circurastance.s, 
and  many  others,  in  conjunction  with  the  facts 
above  stated,  conspire  to  show,  that  man  no  longer 
stands  in  the  rank  of  a  pure  intelligence;  and 
that  his  habitation  corresponds,  in  some  degree, 
to  his  state  of  moral  degradation.  By  overlook¬ 
ing  this  consideration,  St.  Pierre  and  other  Natu¬ 
ralists  have  found  themselves  much  at  a  loss, 
when  attempting  to  vindicate  the  wisdom  and 
equity  of  Providence,  in  the  physical  disorders 
which  exist  in  the  present  constitution  of  our 
globe.  The  circumstance,  that  man  is  a  fillen 
creature,  appears  the  only  clue  to  guide  us  in  un¬ 
raveling  the  mysteries  of  Providence,  and  to  ena¬ 
ble  us  to  perceive  the  harmony  and  consistency  of 
the  Diviue  operations  in  the  system  of  nature; 
and  no  other  consideration  will  fully  account  for 
the  disorders  whicJi  exist  in  the  present  economy 
of  our  world. 

But  it  is  a  most  consoling  consideration,  that, 
amidst  all  the  phy.sical  evils  which  abound,  the 
benevolence  and  mercy  of  God  are  admirably 
blended  with  the  indications  of  his  displeasure. — 
Thunder-storms  and  tempests  contribute  to  the 
purification  of  tlie  atmosphere;  and  volcanoes  are 
converted  into  funnels  for  vomiting  up  those  fiery 
materials  which  produce  earthquakes,  and  which 
might  otherwise  swallow  up  whole  provinces  in 
one  might}'  gulf.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
such  phenomena  are  more  terrific  than  destructive; 
and  are  calculated  rather  to  rouse  an  unthinking 
world  to  consideration,  than  to  prove  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  human  destruction.  Compared  with  the 
miseries  which  men  have  voluntarily  inflicted  on 
one  another,  the  destructive  effects  of  the  elements 
of  nature  dwindle  into  mere  temporary  and  tri¬ 
fling  accidents.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  that 
a  much  greater  destruction  of  human  beings  lias 
been  produced  by  two  or  three  of  the  late,  battles 
in  modern  Europe,  such  as  those  of  Waterloo, 
Borodino,  and  Smolensko,  than  has  been  produced 
by  all  the  electrical  storms,  earthquakes,  and  vol¬ 
canic  eruptions,  which  have  raged  for  the  space 
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of  several  hundred  years.  It  has  been  calculated, 
that,  during  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812,  in¬ 
cluding  men,  women,  and  children,  belonging  to 
the  French  and  Rus.sians,  there  were  not  le,ss  than 
five  hundred  thousand  human  victims  sacrificed  to 
the  demon  of  war.  It  is  probable,  that  llie  de¬ 
struction  produced  among  the  human  race,  by  the 
convulsions  of  nature,  since  the  commencement 
of  time  (the  deluge  only  excepted),  does  not 
amount  to  above  four  or  five  millions  of  lives;  but 
were  we  to  take  into  account  the  destruction  of 
human  life  produced  by  ambition,  tyranny,  op¬ 
pression,  superstition,  wars,  devastations,  murders, 
and  horrid  cruelties,  in  every  period  of  the  world, 
it  would,  doubtle.ss,  amount  to  several  thousands 
of  millions.  So  that,  amidst  the  most  terrible  dis¬ 
plays  of  the  displeasure  of  God  against  the  sins 
of  men,  mercy  is  mingled  with  judgment;  and 
while  man  is  the  greatest  enemy  and  destroyer  of 
his  own  species,  benevolence  is  ihe,  prominent  fea¬ 
ture  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Deity  in  the 
physical  world.  For  although  he  is  great  in  power 
he  is  slow  to  anger,  and  “  his  tender  mercies 
are  over  all  his  works.”  The  evils  wliich  flow 
from  the  operation  of  the  elements  of  nature 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  the  inflictions  of 
avenging  justice,  but  as  the  kind  admonitions  of 
a  benevolent  Father,  who  willeth  not  that  any 
should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repen¬ 
tance — and  who  has  displayed  his  love  to  the  Im- 
man  race  in  such  a  wonderful  manner  tliat  “  ha 
gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  on  him  might  not  perish  but  have  ever¬ 
lasting  life.”* 

Ill, — The  Discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  the 
System  of  Nature  illustrate  the  Doctrine  of  the 

RESUlinECTION  OF  THE  DEAD. 

The  doctrine  of  a  Resurrection  from  the  dead, 
at  first  view,  appears  to  involve  in  it  a  variety  of 
difficulties  and  apparent  contradictions.  That  a 
complex  organical  machine,  as  the  human  body 
is,  consisting  of  thousands  of  diversified  parts  for 
the  performance  of  its  functions,  after  it  has  been 
reduced  to  atoms,  and  tliose  atoms  dispersed  to 
“the  four  winds  of  heaven” — should  be  again 
reared  up  with  the  same  materials,  in  a  new  and 
more  glorious  form, — is  an  idea  wliich  seems  to 
baffle  the  human  comprehension;  and,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  would  never  have  entered  the  miiui  of 
man,  had  it  not  been  communicated  by  Divine 
Revelation.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  philo¬ 
sophers  of  antiquity,  though  many  of  them  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  never  once 
dreamed  that  the  bodies  of  men,  after  they  had 
been  committed  to  the  dust,  would  ever  again  be 
reanimated:  and  hence,  when  the  Apostle  Paul 
projiosed  this  doctrine  to  the.  Athenian  piiiloso- 
phers,  they  scouted  the  idea,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
revery  of  a  madman.  And,  indeed,  without  a 
strong  conviction,  and  a  lively  impression,  of  the 
infinite  jiower  and  intelligence  of  God,  the  mind 
cannot  rely  with  uiisliaken  confidence  on  the  de¬ 
claration  of  a  future  fact  so  widely  different  from 
all  tlie  obvious  iilieiioinena  of  nature,  and  from 
everything  that  lies  within  the  range  of  Imman 
experience.  “If  a  man  die,”  says  Job,  “shall  ha 
live  again?  There,  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be  cut 
down,  that  it  w'ill  sprout  again,  and  bring  forth 


»  The  facts  stated  in  this  section  are  expressed,  for  the 
most  part,  in  tire  author’s  own  words,  for  the  sake  ot  com¬ 
pression  — Ilis  authorities  are,  Goldsmith’s  Natural  History, 
Humboldt’s  Travels,  itrydon’s  Tour,  Sir  VV.  Hamilton’s  Ob¬ 
servations,  Raffle’s  History  of  Java,  Encyc.  Brit.,  Arts.  Etiia, 
Volcano,  Kartliquake,  £iitioch,  Cted  — Ellis’s  PolynesiaB 
Researches,  etc. 
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boughs  like  a  plant.  But  man  dieth  and  wasteth 
away;  yea,  man  givetli  up  the  ghost,  and  where 
is  he?”  When  the  mind,  however,  is  frequently 
exercised  in  contemplations  on  the  stupendous 
works  of  the  Ahniglity,  it  must  feel  an  impressive 
conviction,  that  “  nothing  can  be  too  hard  for 
Jehovah.”  When  we  endeavor  to  draw  aside  the 
vail  which  conceals  many  of  the  scenes  of  nature 
from  the  vulgar  eye,  we  perceive  a  variety  of  ope¬ 
rations  and  analogies,  which  tend  to  assist  us  in 
forming  a  conception,  not  onl y  of  the  possibility 
of  a  resurrection,  but  also  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  may  probably  be  effected,  when  the  power  of 
Omnipotence  is  interposed. 

The  transformation  of  insects  affords  us  a  beau¬ 
tiful  illustration  of  this  subject.  All  the  butter¬ 
flies  which  we  see  fluttering  about  in  the  summer 
months  were  originally  caterpillars.  Before  the)' 
arrive  at  that  highest  stage  of  their  existence,  they 
pass  through  four  different  transformations.  The 
first  state  of  a  butterfly  is  that  of  an  egg;  it  next 
assumes  the  form  of  a  loathsome  crawling  leorm; 
after  remaining  some  time  in  this  state,  it  throws 
off  its  caterpillar  skin,  languishes,  refuses  to  eat, 
ceases  to  move,  and  is  shut  up,  as  it  were,  in  a 
tomb.  In  this  state,  the  animal  is  termed  a  chrys¬ 
alis:  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  crust  or  shell,  and 
remains,  sometimes  for  six  or  eight  months,  with¬ 
out  motion,  and  apparently  without  life.  After 
remaining  its  allotted  time  in  this  torpid  condi¬ 
tion,  it  begins  to  acquire  new  life  and  vigor;  it 
bursts  its  imprisonment,  and  comes  forth  a  but¬ 
terfly,  with  wings  tinged  with  the  most  beautiful 
colors.  It  mounts  the  air,  it  ranges  from  flower 
to  flower,  and  seems  to  rejoice  in  its  new  and 
splendid  existence.  How  very  different  does  it 
appear  in  this  state,  from  what  it  did  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  stages  of  its  existence!  How  unlikely  did 
it  seem,  that  a  rough,  hairy,  crawling  worm,  which 
lay  for  such  a  length  of  time,  in  a  death-like  tor¬ 
por,  and  enshrouded  in  a  tomb,  should  be  reani¬ 
mated,  as  it  were,  and  changed  into  so  beautiful 
a  form,  and  indued  with  such  powers  of  rapid 
motion!  Perhaps  the  change  to  be  effected  on  the 
bodies  of  men,  at  the  general  resurrection,  may 
not  be  greater,  nor  more  wonderful  in  its  nature, 
than  are  the  changes  which  take  ])lace  from  the 
first  to  the  last  stage  of  a  caterpillar’s  existence. — 
In  such  transformations,  then,  we  behold  a  lively 
representation  of  the  deatli  and  resurrection  of  a 
righteous  man.  “A  little  while  he  shall  lie  in  the 
ground,  as  the  seed  lies  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth;’ 
but  he  shall  be  raised  again,  and  shall  never  die 
any  more.” 

There  is  another  illustration,  taken  from  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  chemical  changes  of  matter, 
which  has  a  still  more  direct  bearing  on  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  a  resurrection.  We  know,  that  sub¬ 
stances  which  are  invisibly  incorporated  with  air, 
water,  and  oilier  fluids,  and  which  seem  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  may  be  made  to  reappear  in  their  original 
form  by  the  application  of  certain  chemical  re¬ 
agents.  For  example,  put  a  small  pece  of  solid 
camphor  into  a  vial  half  filled  with  aicohol  orspi- 
rit  of  wine — in  a  short  time  the  camphor  will  be 
dissolved  in  the  fluid,  and  the  spirit  will  be  as 
transparent  as  at  first.  If  water  be  now  added,  it 
will  unite  with  the  ardent  spirit,  and  the  camphor 
will  be  separated  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vial.  In  tins  way  the  camphor  may  be  nearly  all 
recovered  as  at  first;  and,  by  distillation,  the  alco¬ 
hol  may  also  be  separated  from  the  water,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  in  a  separate  state.  I  have  already  noticed 
that  carbon  which  forms  an  essential  part  of  all 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  is  found  to  be 
not  only  indestructible  by  age,  but  in  all  its  com¬ 


binations,  which  are  infinitely  diversified,  it  still 
preserves  its  identity.  In  the  state  of  carbonic 
acid,  it  exists  in  union  with  earths  and  stones  in 
unbounded  quantities;  and,  though  buried  for 
thousands  of  years  beneath  immense  rocks,  or  in 
the  center  of  mountains,  it  is  still  carbonic  acid: 
for  no  sooner  is  it  disengaged  from  its  dormitory, 
than  it  rises  with  all  the  life  and  vigor  of  recent 
formation,  not  in  the  least  impaired  by  its  torpid 
inactivity  during  the  lapse  of  ages.  The  beams 
of  tlie  theater  at  Herculaneum  were  converted  into 
charcoal  (which  is  one  of  the  compounds  of  car¬ 
bon),  by  the  lava  which  ovcrflow’ed  that  city  du¬ 
ring  an  eruption  of  mount  Vesuvius;  and,  during 
the  lapse  of  1700  years,  the  charcoal  has  remained 
as  entire  as  if  it  had  been  formed  but  yesterday, 
and  it  will  probably  continue  so  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  In  addition  to  these  facts,  it  may  be  stated 
that  provision  has  been  made  for  the  restoration 
of  the  fallen  leaves  of  vegetables  which  rot  upon 
the  ground,  ami  to  a  careless  observer,  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  lost  forever.  It  has  been  shown  by  ex¬ 
periment  that,  whenever  the  soil  becomes  charged 
with  such  matter,  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere 
combines  with  it,  and  converts  it  into  carbonic 
acid  gas.  The  consequence  of  which  is,  tliat  this 
very  same  carbmi  is,  in  process  of  time,  absorbed 
by  a  new  race  of  vegetables,  which  it  clothes  with 
a  new  foliage,  and  which  is  itself  destined  to  un¬ 
dergo  similar  putrefaction  and  renovation  to  tire 
end  of  time.* 

These  facts,  and  others  of  a  similar  description, 
which  might  have  been  stated,  demonstrate,  that 
one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  animal  bodies  re¬ 
mains  unalterably  the  same  amidst  all  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  time,  and  all  the  changes  and  decomposi¬ 
tions  which  take  place  in  the  system  of  nature; 
and,  consequent!)'  that  though  human  bodies  may 
remain  in  a  state  of  putrefaction  for  ages,  in  tire 
earth  and  in  the  waters,  yet  their  component  parts 
remain  unchanged,  and  in  readiness  to  enter  into 
a  new  and  more  glorious  combination,  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  that  Intelligence,  to  whom  all  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  nature,  and  all  their  diversified  changes, 
are  intimately  known;  and  whose  power  is  able 
to  direct  their  combinations  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  purposes. — Though  such  considerulions  as 
thc.so  may  have  no  weight  on  certain  unreflecting 
minds,  that  never  met  with  any  difficulties  in  the 
economy  either  of  Nature  or  of  Redemption — 
yet  the  man  of  deep  reflection,  who  has  frequently 
had  his  mind  distracted  with  the  apparent  impro¬ 
bability  of  the  accomplishment  of  certain  divine 
declarations,  will  joyfully  embrace  such  facts  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  as  a  .sensible  support  to  his 
faith  in  the  promises  of  his  God;  and  will  resign 
his  bo  ly  to  dust  and  putrefaction,  in  the  firm  hope 
of  emerging  from  the  tomb  to  a  future  and  more 
glorious  transformation. 

IV. — The  Discoveries  of  Science  tend  to  illustrate 

the  Doctrine  oj  the  General  Conflagratio.n. 

We  are  informed,  in  the  Sacred  Oracles,  that  a 
period  is  approaching,  when  “  the  elements  shall 
melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  the  earth,  and  the 
works  that  are  therein,  shall  be  burned  up.” 
Science  has  ascertained  cenain  facts  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  nature,  which  lead  us  to  foim  some 
conception  of  the  manner  in  which  this  awful 
catastrophe  may  probably  be  effected,  and  also  of 
the  ease  with  which  it  maybe  accomplished, when 
the  destined  period  shnli  have  arrived.  It  was 
formerly  stated  (pp.  32, 10.5),  that  the  atmosphere, 


•  Parke’s  Chemical  Cathecism,  p.  266,  and  the  additional 
Notes. 
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or  the  air  wo  breathe,  is  a  compound  substance, 
composed  of  two  very  diffei'ent  and  opposite  prin¬ 
ciples,  termed  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  Tlie  oxygen, 
■which  forms  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  atmosphere, 
is  now  ascertaiiied  to  be  the  principle  of  flame:  a 
lighted  taper,  immersed  in  this  gas,  burns  with  a 
brilliancy  too  great  for  the  eye  to  bear;  and  even 
a  rod  of  iron  or  steel  is  made  to  blaze  under  its 
euergj. 

The  modern  infidel,  like  the  scoffers  of  old, 
scouts  the  idea  of  the  dissolution  of  tlie  world,  and 
of  the  restitution  of  the  universe,  because  all 
tilings  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning 
of  the  creation;  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  nor 
the  Power  of  God;  and  not  considering  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  facts  in  the  system  of  nature,  which 
indicate  the  possibility  of  such  an  event.  But, 
from  the  fact  now  stated,  we  may  learn,  how 
easily  this  effect  may  be  accomplished,  even  in 
conformity  with  those  laws  which  now  operate  in 
the  constitution  of  our  globe.  For,  should  the 
Creator  issue  forth  his  Almighty  fiat — “  Let  the 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  be  completely  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  oxygen,  and  let  the  oxygen  exert  its 
native  energies  without  control,  wherever  it  ex¬ 
tends;” — from  what  we  know  of  its  nature,  we 
are  warranted  to  conclude,  that  instantly  a  uni¬ 
versal  conflagration  would  commence  throughout 
all  the  kingdoms  of  nature — not  only  wood,  coals, 
sulphur,  bitumen,  and  other  combustible  sub- 
Etaiices,  but  even  the  hardest  rocks  and  stones, 
and  all  the  metals,  fossils,  and  minerals,  and  water 
itself,  which  is  a  compound  of  two  inflammable 
substances,  would  blaze  with  a  rapiaity  which 
would  carry  destruction  through  the  whole  ex¬ 
panse  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  and  change  its 
present  aspect  into  that  of  a  new  world: — at  the 
same  time,  all  the  other  laws  of  nature  might  still 
operate  as  they  have  hitherto  done  since  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  mean  positively  to  assert,  that  this  is 
the  agent  which  the  Almighty  will  certainly  em¬ 
ploy  for  accomplishing  this  terrible  catastrophe 
(though  I  think  it  highly  probable),  since  Infinite 
Power  is  possessed  of  numerous  resources  for  ac¬ 
complishing  its  objects,  which  lie  beyond  the 
sphere  of  our  knowledge  and  comprehension.  But 
I  have  brought  forward  this  fact,  to  show  with 
what  infinite  ease  this  event  maybe  accomplished, 
when  Almighty  Power  is  interposed.  By  means 
of  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  atmosphere,  and  by  the  aid  of  chem¬ 
ical  apparatus,  we  can  perform  experiments  on  a 
small  scale,  similar  in  kind,  though  infinitely  infe¬ 
rior  in  degree,  to  the  awful  event  under  considera¬ 
tion.  And,  therefore,  we  can  easily  conceive  that 
He  who  formed  the  expansive  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  us,  and  who  knows  the  native  energy 
of  its  constituent  principles,  may,  by  a  simple  vo¬ 
lition,  make  that  invisible  fluid,  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  present 
constitution  of  our  world,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  means  of  this  sub.sequent  renovation.  For, 
as  fire  does  not  annihilate,  but  only  changes  the 
forms  of  matter,  this  globe  on  which  we  now 
tread,  and  which  bears  the  marks  of  ruin  and  dis- 
rupture  in  several  parts  of  its  structure,  may  come 
forth  from  the  flames  of  a  general  conflagration, 
purified  from  all  its  physical  evils,  adorned  with 
new  beauties  and  sublimities,  and  rendered  a  fit 
habitation  for  pure  intelligences,  either  of  our  own 
species  or  of  another  order.  Fer  though  “the 
heavens,”  or  the  atmosphere,  “shall  be  dissolved, 
and  the  elements  melt  with  ftrvent  heat;”  “yet,” 
says  the  apostle  Peter,  “we,  according  to  his 
promise,  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth. 
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wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.”  Whether,  after 
being  thus  renovated,  it  shall  be  ul'otted  us  the  res¬ 
idence  of  the  I'edeemed  inhabitants  of  our  world, 
is  bej'ond  our  province  at  j)resent  to  determine. 
But  if  not,  it  will,  in  all  probability,  be  allotted  as 
the  abode  of  other  rational  beings,  who  may  be 
transported  from  other  regions,  to  contemplate  a 
new  province  of  the  Divine  empire,  or  who  may 
be  immediately  created  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
possession  of  this  renovated  world.  For  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  energies  of  Creating 
Power  w'ill  be  continually  exerted,  in  repleui.shing 
the  boundless  universe,  throughout  all  the  ages 
of  infinite  duration;  and  that  no  substances,  or 
w'orlds,  which  God  lias  created,  will  ever  be  suf¬ 
fered  to  fall  into  annihilation — at  least,  that  the 
original  atoms  of  matter  w'ill  never  be  destroyed, 
wdiatever  new  forms  they  may  assume,  and  how¬ 
ever  varied  the  combinations  into  which  they  may 
en  ter. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  examples  out  of 
many  which  were  intended  to  be  specified,  of  the 
illustrations  which  the  system  of  nature  affords 
of  the  doctrines  and  facts  of  Revelation,  but  the 
narrow  limits  of  this  volume  prevent  further  en¬ 
largement. 

It  was  also  intended  to  follow  up  the  preceding 
discussions  with  particular  illustrations  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  topics:— The  views  which  science  affords 
of  the  incessant  energies  of  Creating  Foteer — the 
changes  and  revolutions  which  appear  to  have 
happened,  and  which  are  still  going  on  in  the  dis¬ 
tant  regions  of  the  universe,  as  lending  to  amplify 
our  views  of  the  grand  and  multifarious  objects  over 
which  Divine  Providence  presides — the  connection 
of  science  with  a  future  state. — the  aids  which  the 
discoveries  of  science  afford,  in  enabling  us  to 
form  a  conception  of  the  scenes  of  future  felicity 
— of  the  employments  of  the  heavenly  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  of  tiieir  perpetual  advances  in  knowledge 
and  happiness,  and  in  their  view's  of  the  perfec¬ 
tions  of  Deity* — the  mora.l  relations  of  intelligent 
beings  to  their  Creator,  and  to  each  other;  and  the 
physical  grounds  or  reasons  of  those  moral  laws 
which  the  Deity  has  promulgated,  for  regulating 
the  conduct,  and  for  promoting  the  harmony  and 
order  of  intelligent  agentst — illustrations  of  the 
allusions  of  the  Sacred  w'riters  to  the  system  of 
the  material  world— the  simultaneous  progress  of 
science  and  religion,  considered  as  an  evidence  of 
the  connection  of  the  one  with  the  other — the 
moral  effects  of  the  study  of  science  in  connection 
with  religion — replies  to  objections  and  insinua¬ 
tions  which  have  been  thrown  out  against  the  idea 
of  combining  the  discoveries  of  Science  with  the 
discoveries  of  Revelation,  &c.  But,  as  illustra¬ 
tions  of  these,  and  various  other  topics  connected 
with  them,  would  occupy  several  hundreds  of 
pages,  they  must,  in  the  meantime,  be  postponed. t 


»  Several  of  these  subjects,  along  with  many  others,  are 
fully  illustrated  in  the  author’s  volume,  entitled,  “  The  Phi- 
losophv  of  a  Future  State.” 

t  These  and  a  variety  of  kindred  topics  are  iHinstr.ated  at 
considerable  length  in  mv  work  entitled  “7/iC  Pkilo.^'Ophy  nf 
Religion;  or,  an  illustration  of  the  Moral  I.aws  of  the  Uni- 
verse,  on  the  principles  of  reason  and  Divine  Pevelatioii  ’  • 
in  which  an  original  and  popular  train  of  thought  is  jirosecu. 
ted,  and  the  different  topics  are  enlivened  with  illnstral ive 
facts  derived  from  the  scenery  of  nature  and  the  moral  his. 
tory  of  mnnkind. 

i  Several  of  tlie  topics  alluded  to  in  tins  pararrmph  \vi!l  1  e 
found  more  or  less  illustrated  in  the  author’s  volumes,  e.ati. 
tied  “  Celestial  Scenery”— and  “The  Sidereal  Heavens”— in 
which  “  the  incessant  energies  of  Creating  Power”— the 
chances  and  revolutions  which  have  happened  and  are  still 
voin"  forward  in  the  distant  regions  of  the  universe — the 
docirine  of  a  plurality  of  worlds— and  many  other  kindred 
topics,  are  particularly  eliicidatetl. 


CHAPTEE  V. 


BENEFICIAL  EFFECTS  WHICH  MIGHT  RESULT  TO  CHRISTIAN  SOCIr  FROM 
CONNECTING  THE  DISCOVERIES  OF  SCIENCE  WITH  TFIE  OBJECTS  OF  RE¬ 
LIGION. 


I  — The  VARIETY  OF  TOPICS  which  would  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  Christian  Instructions,  by  connect¬ 
ing  them  with  the  manifestations  of  Deity  in  the 
system  of  Nature,  would  have  a  tendency  to 

ALLURE  THE  ATTENTION  OF  THE  YOUNG  TO  RELI¬ 
GIOUS  SUBJECTS,  and  to  afford  Mental  Entertain¬ 
ment,  and  Moral  Instruction,  to  intelligent  minds 
of  every  description. 

Novelty  and  variety  appear  to  be  essentially  re¬ 
quisite  in  order  to  rouse  the  attention,  not  only  of 
the  more  ignorant,  but  even  of  the  more  intelli¬ 
gent  class  of  mankind,  and  to  excite  them  to  make 
progress  in  the  path  of  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement.  The  principle  of  curiosity,  wliich 
appears  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  and  which 
variegated  scenery  and  novel  objects  tend  to  sti¬ 
mulate  and  to  gratify — so  far  from  being  check¬ 
ed  and  decried,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  as 
some  have  been  disposed  to  do,  ought  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  and  cultivated  in  the  minds  both  of  the 
old  and  of  the  young.  As  it  is  a  principle  which 
God  himself  has  implanted  in  our  natures,  for 
wise  and  important  purposes,  it  requires  only  to 
be  chastened,  and  directed  in  a  proper  channel,  in 
order  to  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  au.xi- 
liaries  in  the  cause  of  religion,  and  of  intellectual 
improvement.  To  gratify  this  principle,  and  to 
increase  its  activity,  the  Creator  has  adorned  our 
globe  with  a  combination  of  beauties  and  sub¬ 
limities,  strewed  in  endless  variety  over  all  its  dif¬ 
ferent  regions.  The  hills  and  dales,  the  mountains 
and  plains;  the  seas,  the  lakes,  the  rivers;  the 
islands  of  every  form  and  size  which  diversify 
the  surface  of  the  ocean;  the  bays,  the  gulfs,  and 
peninsulas;  the  forests,  the  groves,  the  deep  dells, 
and  towering  cliffs;  the  infinite  variety  of  trees, 
plants,  flowers,  and  vegetable  productions  of  every 
hue,  so  profusely  scattered  over  the  face  of  nature; 
the  diversified  productions  of  the  mineral  king¬ 
dom;  the  variegated  coloring  spread  over  the  face 
of  nature;  together  with  the  many  thousands  of 
different  species  of  animated  beings  which  tra¬ 
verse  the  air,  the  waters,  and  the  earth — afford 
so  many  stimuli  to  rouse  this  principle  Into  exer¬ 
cise,  and  to  direct  the  mind  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  Creator.  And,  as  the  earth  displays  an 
endless  diversity  of  objects,  so  the  heavens,  in  so 
far  as  they  have  been  explored,  exhibit  a  scenery 
both  grand  and  variegated.  There  is  not  a  planet 
in  the  Solar  System  but  differs  from  another,  in 
its  magnitude,  in  its  distance  from  the  central 
luminary  about  which  it  revolves,  in  the  velocity 
of  its  motion,  in  the  extent  of  the  circle  it  de¬ 
scribes  around  the  sun,  in  the  period  of  time  in 
which  its  revolution  is  completed,  in  its  rotation 
round  its  own  axis,  in  the  number  of  moons  with 
which  it  is  attended,  in  the  inclination  of  its  axis 
to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  and  the  diversity  of  sea¬ 
sons  wbicii  results  from  this  circumstance;  in  the 
(density  of  its  atmosphere,  and  the  various  appear- 
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ances  which  diversify  its  surface.  And,  if  we 
were  favored  with  a  nearer  view  of  these  majestic 
orbs,  we  should,  doubtless,  behold  a  similar  variety 
in  every  part  of  their  internal  arrangements. — ■ 
The  surface  of  the  moon  presents  a  variegated 
prospect  of  mountains  and  vales,  but  so  very  dif¬ 
ferent  in  their  form,  position,  and  arrangement, 
from  what  obtains  on  the  surface  of  our  globe, 
that  it  would  exhibit  a  scenery  altogether  new 
and  uncommon  to  an  inhabitant  of  this  world, 
were  he  placed  on  the  surface  of  that  planet 
Every  comet  too  is  distinguished  from  another,  by 
its  magnitude,  the  e.xtent  of  its  atmosphere,  the 
length  of  its  biazing  tail,  the  rapidity  of  its  mo¬ 
tion,  and  the  figure  of  the  curve  it  describes 
around  the  sun.  With  regard  to  the  fixed  stars, 
which  are  distributed,  of  every  size,  and  in  every 
direction,  through  the  immensity  of  space,  our 
senses  as  well  as  the  declaration  of  an  inspired 
writer,  convince  us,  that  in  point  of  brilliancy, 
color,  motion,  and  magnitude,  “  one  star  differeth 
from  another  star  in  glory.”  Almost  every  Ne¬ 
bula.  of  the  3000  which  have  been  discovered,  dif¬ 
fers  from  another  in  its  figure,  extent,  brightness, 
and  general  appearance ;  and  the  motions  of 
double  and  treble  stars,  as  to  the  periods  of  their 
revolutions,  are  as  diversified  as  those  of  the 
planets — some  of  them  revolving  around  tlieir 
centers  in  30  or  40  years,  others  requiring  400, 
and  even  1600  years  to  finish  their  circuits — some 
of  them  diffusing  a  bluish  light,  others  a  red,  and 
others  a  brilliant  white. 

And  as  the  system  of  nature  in  all  its  parts, 
presents  a  boundiess  variety  of  scenery,  to  arouse 
the  attention,  and  to  gratify  the  desire  for  novelty, 
so  the  revelation  of  God,  contained  in  the  Sacreti 
Records,  displays  a  diversified  combination  of  the 
most  sublime  and  interesting  subjects  and  events. 
Were  we  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  compass  of 
Divine  Revelation,  from  the  range  of  subjects  to 
which  the  minds  of  some  professing  Christians 
are  confined,  it  might  all  be  comprehended  within 
the  limits  of  five  or  six  chapters  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament;  and  all  the  rest  might  bo  thrown  aside, 
as  a  dead  weight  upon  the  Christian  system.  But 
here,  as  in  all  the  other  displays  of  the  Almighty, 
Divine  Perfection  and  Providence  are  exhibited  in 
the  most  diversified  aspects.  Here  v/o  have  re¬ 
corded  a  history  of  the  creation  and  arrangement 
of  our  globe — of  the  formation  of  the  first  human 
pair — of  their  primeval  innocence,  temptation, 
and  fall — of  the  arts  which  were  cultivated  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  world — of  the  increase  of  human 
wickedness — of  the  building  of  the  ark — of  the 
drowning  of  the  world  by  a  universal  deluge — of 
the  burning  of  Sodom  by  fire  from  the  clouds — ■ 
of  the  origin  of  languages — of  the  dividing  of  the 
Red  sea — of  the  journeying  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 
through  the  deserts  iff  Arabia — of  their  conquest 
of  the  promised  land,  and  their  wars  with  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Canaan — of  the  corporeal  translation  of 
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Elijiili  from  earth  to  heaven — of  the  manifestation 
of  the  Son  of  God  in  liuman  flesh,  the  benevolent 
miracles  he  performed,  and  the  triumphs  he  ob¬ 
tained  over  all  the  powers  of  hell  and  earth. — We 
are  here  presented  with  the  most  interesting  and 
affective  narratives,  elegies,  dramatic  poems,  and 
triumphal  songs, — with  views  of  society  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  world,  when  the  lives  of  men 
Were  prolonged  to  nearly  a  thousand  years, — with 
splendid  miracles  performed  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
in  the  wilderness  of  Iloreb,  and  in  tlie  “  field  of 
Zoan,”  when  “the  sun  and  moon  stood  still  in 
their  habitation;”  when  the  waters  of  the  great 
deep  were  divided,  and  mountains  shook  and 
trembled  “at  the  presence  of  Jehovah,” — with 
the  glorious  marching  of  a  whole  nation  through 
the  Arabian  deserts,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
miraculous  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire, — with  the 
visits  of  celestial  messengers,  and  the  visible 
symbols  of  “  a  present  Deity,” — with  prophetical 
delineations  of  the  present  and  future  condition 
of  the  race  of  Adam,  with  descriptions  of  the 
Power,  Wisdom,  Love,  and  Majesty  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  and  of  his  operations  in  Heaven  and 
Earth, — with  the  results  and  bearings  of  the 
Economy  of  Redemption, — with  Divine  Songs, 
Odes,  and  Hymns,  composed  by  angels  and  in¬ 
spired  men, —  with  maxims  of  moral  wisdom, 
examples  of  sublime  eloquence,  of  strength  of 
reasoning,  and  of  manly  boldness  of  reproof — 
with  Proverbs,  Parables,  Allegories,  Exhortations, 
Promises,  Threatenings,  and  Consolatory  Ad¬ 
dresses, — In  short,  we  have  here  detailed,  in  the 
greatest  variety — History,  Antiquities,  Voyages, 
'i'ravels.  Philosophy,  Geography,  Natural  and 
Moral  ricience,  Ihograj)hy,  Arts, E()ic  Poetry,  Epis¬ 
tles,  Jvlemoirs,  Delineations  of  Nature,  Sketches 
of  Human  Character,  Moral  Precepts,  Prophesies, 
Miracles,  Narrations,  Wonderful  Providences, 
Marvelous  Deliverances,  the  Phenomena  of  the 
Air,  the  Waters,  and  the  Earth;  the  Past,  the  Pre¬ 
sent,  and  the  Future  Scenes  of  the  World — all 
blended  together  in  one  harmonious  system,  with¬ 
out  artificial  order,  but  with  a  majesty  and 
grandeur,  corresponding  to  the  style  of  all  the 
other  Works  of  God,  and  all  calculated  to  gratify 
the  principle  of  curiosity' — to  convey  “  reproof, 
correction,  and  instruction  in  righteousness,”  and 
“to  make,  the  man  of  God  perfect,  and  thoroughly 
furnished  to  every  good  work.” 

And  as  the  scenes  of  Nature,  and  the  scenes  of 
Revelation,  are  thus  wonderfully  diversified,  in 
order  to  excite  the  attention  of  intelligent  beings, 
and  to  gratify  the  desire  for  variety,  so  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  scenes,  objects, 
and  di.spensation.s  which  will  be  displayed  in  the 
heavenly  world,  will  be  incomparably  more  grand 
and  diversified.  When  we  consider  the  immensity 
of  God’s  Universal  Kingdom,  and  the  numerous 
systems,  and  w’orlds,  and  beings  comprehended 
within  its  vast  circumference,  and  that  the  energies 
of  Creating  Power  may  be  forever  exerted  in 
raising  new  worlds  into  existence — we  may  rest  as¬ 
sured,  that  the  desire  of  variety  and  of  novelty  in 
holy  intelligences,  will  be  completely  gratified 
througiiout  an  endless  succession  of  existence; 
and  that  the  most  luxuriant  imagination,  in  its 
boldest  excursions,  can  never  go  beyond  the  real¬ 
ity  of  those  scenes  of  diversified  grandeur  which 
the  Heaven  of  heavens  will  d'splay. 

Now,  since  the  Book  of  Nature  and  the  Book 
of  Revelation,  since  all  the  manifestations  of  the 
Creator  in  heaven  and  earth,  are  characterized  by 
their  sublime  and  diversified  aspect — we  would 
ask,  why  should  we  not  be  imitators  of  God,  in 
displaying  the  diversified  grandeur  of  his  King¬ 
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dom  of  Providence  and  of  Grace  before  the  minds 
of  those  whom  we  profess  to  instruct?  Why 
should  we  confine  our  views  to  a  few  points  in 
thti  Christian  system,  to  a  few  stones  in  the  fabric  of 
the  Divine  operations,  when  “a  w'ide  and  unbound¬ 
ed  prospect  lies  before  us?”  Why  should  w'e  not 
rather  attempt  to  rouse  the  moral  and  intellectual 
energies  of  mankind,  from  the  pulpit,  from  the 
press,  in  the  school-room,  and  in  the  family  circle, 
by  exhibiting  the  boundless  variety  of  aspect 
which  the  Revelations  of  Heaven  present,  and  the 
holy  tendencies  of  devout  contemplation  on  the 
Works  and  the  Ways  of  God — that  they  may 
learn,  with  intelligence,  to  “meditate  on  all  the 
works  of  tile  Lord,  and  to  talk  of  all  his  doings?  ” 
— By  enlarging  and  diversifying  the  topics  of  re¬ 
ligious  discussion,  according  to  the  views  now 
stated,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  spread  out  an 
intellectual  feast  to  allure  and  to  gratify  every 
variety  of  taste,  —  the  young  and  the  old,  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned,  yea,  even  the  cureless 
and  the  ignorant,  the  skeptical  and  the  dissi|)ated, 
might  frequently  be  allured  by  the  selection  of  a 
judicious  variety  of  striking  and  impressive  -b- 
jects  and  descriptions,  to  partake  of  those  mental 
enjoyments  which  might  ultimately  issue  in  the 
happiest  results.  The  man  of  an  inquisitive  turn 
of  mind,  who  now  throws  aside  everythijig  that 
has  the  appearance  of  religion,  on  account  of  its 
dullness,  might  have  his  curiosity  gratified  amidst 
such  a  variety  as  that  to  which  I  allude;  and,  from 
perceiving  the  bearing  of  every  discussion  on  the 
great  realities  of  religion  .and  a  future  state,  might 
be  led  to  more  serious  inquiries  after  the  path 
that  leads  to  immortality.  In  a  word,  to  associate 
and  to  amalgamate,  us  it  were,  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  every  department  of  useful  know¬ 
ledge  with  Divine  subjects,  is  to  consecrate  them 
to  their  original  and  legilimate  ends,  and  to  pre¬ 
sent  religion  to  the  eyes  of  men  in  its  most  sub¬ 
lime,  and  comprehensive,  and  attractive  form, 
corresponding  to  what  appears  to  be  the  design 
of  the  Creator,  in  all  the  manifestations  he  has 
given  of  himself,  in  the  System  of  Nature,  in  the 
operations  of  Providence,  and  in  the  Economy  of 
Redemption. 

II. — Bij  connecting  Science  with  Religion,  Christians 

wohld  he  enabled  to  take  ax  extensive  survey  of 

THE  Kingdom  of  God. 

How  very  narrow  and  limited  are  the  views  of 
most  professors  of  religion  respecting  the  univer¬ 
sal  Kingdom  of  Jehovah,  and  the  range  ol  his 
operations!  The  views  of  some  individuals  are 
confined  chiefly  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
parish,  or  at  farthest,  extend  only  to  the  blue 
mountains  that  skirt  their  horizon,  and  lorm  the 
boundary  of  their  sight.  Within  this  narrow 
circle,  all  their  ideas  of  God,  of  religion,  and  of 
the  ridafions  of  intelligent  beings  to  each  other, 
are  chiefly  confined.  'J'here  are  others,  who  form 
an  extensive  class  of  our  population,  whose  ideas 
are  confined  nearl)’  to  the  county  in  which  they 
reside,  and  to  the  adjacent  districts;  and  there  are 
few,  comparatively,  whose  views  extend  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  kingdom  to  which  they  belong 
— though  the  whole  island  in  which  we  reside  is 
less  than  the  two-thousandth  part  ol  the  globe  we 
inhabit.  Of  the  vast  extent  of  this  earthly  ball, 
of  its  figure  and  motions,  of  its  continents,  seas, 
islands,  and  oceans;  of  ils  volcanoes  and  ranges 
of  mountains,  of  its  numerous  and  diversified 
climates  and  landscapes;  of  the  various  nations 
and  tribes  of  mankind  that  people  its  surface,  and 
of  tlie  moral  goverimieiit  of  God  respecting  them,— 
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they  are  almost  as  complete! 3’’  ignorant  as  the 
untutored  Greenlander,  or  the  roving  savage. — 
With  regard  to  the  objects  wiiich  lie  beyond  the 
boundary  of  our  world,  they  have  no  precise  and 
definite  conceptions.  When  the  moon  is  “  walk¬ 
ing  in  brightness”  through  tlie  heavens,  they 
take  tlie  aavantage  of  her  light  to  prosecute  their 
journeys;  and,  when  the  sky  is  overcast  with 
clouds,  and  they  are  anxious  to  travel  a  few  miles 
to  their  destined  homes,  they  will  lift  up  their 
eyes  to  the  heavens  to  see  if  any  of  the  stars  are 
twinkling  through  the  gloom, that  their  footsteps 
may  be  directed  b}'  their  glimmering  rays.  Be- 
3'ond  this  they  seldom  soar.  What  may  be  the 
nature  of  the  vast  assemblage  of  shining  points 
which  adorn  the  canop)^  of  their  habitation,  and 
the  ends  they  are  destined  to  accomplish  in  the 
plan  of  the  Creator’s  operations,  they  consider  as 
uo  part  of  their  province  to  inquire. 

“  Their  minds,  fair  Science  never  tanvht  to  stray 
Far  as  the  Solar  Worlds,  or  Milky  Way.” 

How  very  different  in  point  of  variet5r,  of 
grandeur,  and  of  extent,  are  the  views  of  the  man 
who  connects  all  the  different  departments  of 
knowledge,  and  the  discoveries  of  science,  with 
his  prospects  of  God’s  Universal  Dominions  and 
Government!  With  his  mental  eye  he  can  tra¬ 
verse  the  different  regions  of  the  earth,  and  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  most  di.stant  and  retired  recesses 
where  human  beings  have  their  residence.  He 
can  contemplate  and  adore  the  conduct  of  Divine 
Sovereignt)',  in  leaving  so  many  nations  to  grope 
amidst  the  darkness  of  Heathen  idolatr3', — he  can 
trace  the  b.earns  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  as 
they  g.radually  arise  to  illumine  the  benighted 
tribes  of  men, — he  can  direct  his  prayers,  with 
intelligence  and  fervor,  in  behalf  of  particular 
kindreds  and  people, — he  can  devise,  with  judg¬ 
ment  and  discrimination,  schemes  for  canying 
the  “  salvation  of  God”  into  effect,— he  can  re¬ 
alize,  in  some  measure,  to  his  mental  sight,  the 
glorious  and  happy  scenes  which  will  be  di.splayed 
in  the  future  ages  of  time,  when  “  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord,  and  of  his  Christ,”  and  when  the  “  ever¬ 
lasting  gospel”  shall  be  published,  and  its  bless¬ 
ings  distributed  among  all  who  dwell  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  He  can  bound  from  this 
earth  to  the  planetary  worlds,  and  survey  far 
more  spacious  globes,  peopled  with  a  higher 
order  of  intelligences,  arranged  and  superintended 
by  the  same  Almight}'  Sovereign,  who  “  doth  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  will  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.”  He  can  wing  his  way  beyond  the  visible 
region  of  the  sky,  until  he  find  himself  surrounded 
on  every  hand  with  suns  and  systems  of  worlds, 
rising  to  view,  in  boundless  perspective,  through¬ 
out  the  tracts  of  immensity  —  diversified  with 
Bcenes  of  magnificence,  and  with  beings  of  every 
order — all  under  the  government  and  the  wise 
direction  of  Him  who  “rules  among  the  armies 
of  heaven,”  and  who  “preserveth  them  all,”  and 
whom  the  “  host  of  heaven  worship”  and  adore.  He 
can  soar  bev'ond  them  all  to  the  Throne  of  God, 
wliere  angels  and  archangels,  cherubim  and  sera¬ 
phim,  celebrate  the  praises  of  their  Sovereign 
Lord,  and  stand  ready  to  announce  liis  will  by 
tlieir  rapid  flight  to  the  most  distant  provinces  of 
bis  empire.  He  can  descend  from  that  lofty  emi- 
iionoe  to  this  terrestrial  world,  allotted  for  his 
temporary  abode,  and  survey  another  unbounded 
province  of  the  empire  of  God,  in  those  living 
worlds  which  lie  hid  from  the  unassisted  sight, 
and  which  the  microscope  alone  can  descry.  He 
can  here  perceive  the  same  Hand  and  Intelligence 


which  direct  the  rolling  worlds  above,  and  mar¬ 
shal  all  the  angelic  tribes— organizing,  arranging 
and  governing  the  countless  myriads  of  animated 
existence  which  people  the  surface  of  a  muddy 
pool.  He  caii  speed  his  course  from  one  of  these 
departments  of  Jehovah’s  kingdom  to  another, 
until,  astonished  and  overwhelmed  with  the  order, 
the  grandeur,  and  extent  of  the  wondrous  scene, 
he  is  constrained  to  exclaim, — “Great  and  mar¬ 
velous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty!” 
“Thine  understanding  is  infinite!”  The  limits 
of  thy  dominions  are  “past  finding  out!” 

By  taking  such  extensive  surveys  of  the  ompir» 
of  Jehovah,  we  are  enabled  to  perceive  the  spirh 
and  references  of  those  sublime  passages  in  tha 
sacred  writings  which  proclaim  the  majesty  of 
God  and  the  glory  of  his  kingdom.  Such  pas¬ 
sages  are  diffusely  scattered  through  the  inspired 
volume,  and  have  evidently  an  extent  of  reference 
far  beyond  what  is  goiicraliy  conceived  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  Cbristipu  world,  dhe  following 
may  suffice  as  a  spechubn: — 

“Thine,  0  Lord!  is  the  greatness  and  the  glory, 
and  the  majesty;  for  all  in  heaven  and  earth  is 
thine!  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  0  Lord!  Thou 
art  exalted  above  all,  thou  rcigoest  over  all,  anej 
in  thine  hand  is  power  and  might. — Behold,  the 
heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  Is  the  Lord’s; 
the  earth  also,  with  all  that  therein  i.s. — Ascribe 
ye  greatness  to  our  God;  for  there  is  none  like 
unto  the  God  of  Israel,  who  riJeth  upon  the  hea¬ 
vens  in  his  strength,  and  in  his  excellency  in  tha 
sky.  Thou,  even  thou  art  Lord  alone;  thou  hast 
made  heaven,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  with  all 
their  host;  the  earth  and  all  things  that  are 
therein;  the  sea  and  all  that  is  therein;  and  thou 
preservest  them  all,  and  the  host  of  heaven  wor- 
shipeth  thee. — He  divided  the  sea  by  his  power; 
by  his  spirit  he  hath  garnished  the  heavens:  Lo! 
these  are  only  parts  of  his  ways;  but  how  ittle  a 
portion  is  heard  of  him,  and  the  thunder  of  his 
power  who  can  understand  !  The  Lord  hath 
prepared  his  throne  in  the  heavens,  and  his  king¬ 
dom  ruleth  over  all. — O  Lord  our  God!  how  ex¬ 
cellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth!  who  hast  set 
thy  glory  above  the  heavens.  When  I  consider 
thy  heavens,  the  wmrk  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon 
and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained;  what  is 
man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him!— Ills  kingdom 
is  an  everlasting  kingdom;  honor  and  majesty  are 
before  him;  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  re- 
puted  as  nothing  in  his  sight,  and  he  doth  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  will  in  the  armies  of  heaven  and  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. —  He  measures  the 
waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand;  he  meteth  out 
heaven  with  a  span,  and  comprehendeth  the  dust 
of  the  earth  in  a  measure. — He  sitteth  upon  the 
circle  of  the  earth,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  are 
as  grasshoppers. — I  have  made  the  earth  and  cre¬ 
ated  man  upon  it ;  I,  even  my  hands,  have 
stretched  out  the  heavens,  and  all  their  host  have 
I  commanded. — The  Most  High  dwelleth  not  in 
temples  made  with  hands;  for  the  heaven  is  his 
throne  and  the  earth  is  his  footstool.  With  God 
is  awful  majest}'.' — Great  things  doth  He  which 
we  cannot  comprehend;  yea,  the  Lord  sitteth 
King  forever. — Praise  y'e  the  Lord  in  the  heavens; 
praise  him  in  the  bights:  praise  him,  all  his 
angels;  praise  ye  him,  all  his  hosts.  Praise  him, 
sun  and  moon;  praise  him,  all  ye  stars  of  light; 
praise  him,  ye  heaven  of  heavens.  Praise  him, 
ye  kings  of  the  earth,  and  all  people,  princes, 
and  juilges  of  the  earth;  both  young  men  and 
maidens;  old  men  and  children — let  them  praise 
the  name  of  the  Lord;  for  his  name  alone  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  his  glory  is  above  the  earth  and  heaveu  ’ 
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These  sublime  descriptious  of  the  supremacy 
ef  God  and  of  the  grandeur  of  his  kingdom,  must 
convince  every  reflecting  mind  of  the  inconceiva- 
blo  magnificence  and  extent  of  that  dominion 
“whicl  ruletli  over  all.”  It  is  quite  evident  that 
we  can  never  enter,  with  intelligence,  into  the 
full  import  and  the  grand  reference  of  such  ex¬ 
alted  language  employed  by  inspired  writers, 
unless  we  take  into  view  all  the  discoveries  which 
Bcienco  has  made,  both  in  the  earth  and  in  the 
heavens,  respecling  the  variety  and  extent  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Creator.  If  the  “kingdom  of 
the  Most  High”  were  as  limited  in  its  range  as 
most  Christians  seem  to  conceive,  such  de.scrip- 
tions  might  be  considered  as  mere  h3'perboles  of 
bombast,  or  extravagant  declamation,  which  far 
exceed  the  bounds  of  “truth  and  soberness.”  But 
we  are  certain  that  the  conceptions  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  mortals  can  never  go  bej’ond  the  reality 
of  what  acluallv'  exists  within  the  boundless  pre¬ 
cincts  of  Jehovah’s  empire;  for  “who  can  utter 
the  mighty  acts  of  the  Lord?”  or  “who  can 
show  forth  all  his  praise?”  The  language  and 
descriptions  to  which  we  have  now  adverted  seem 
to  have  had  a  prospective  reference  to  later  and 
more  enlightened  times,  when  more  extensive 
prospects  of  God's  dominions  would  be  opened  up 
by  the  exertions  of  the  human  intellect.  And 
were  we  to  search  all  the  records  of  literature,  in 
ancient  or  modern  times,  we.  should  find  no  de¬ 
scriptions  nor  language  of  such  a  dignified  nature 
as  to  express  the  views  and  feelings  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  Cliristian  philosopher,  when  he  contem¬ 
plates  the  sublimity  and  extent  of  Divine  opera¬ 
tions — except  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
inspired  volume — the  strength,  and  majest}'^,  and 
comprehension  of  which  no  human  language  can 
ever  exceed. 

Again,  bj'  familiarizing  our  minds  to  such  ex¬ 
tended  prospects  of  God’s  universal  kingdom,  we 
shall  be  qualified  and  ciispo.sed  to  comply  with  the 
injunctions  of  Scripture,  which  represent  it  as  an 
imperious  duty  tn  communicate  to  the  minds  of 
others  such  elevated  conceptions.  This  duty  is  en¬ 
joined  in  numei'ous  passages  of  sacred  Scripture, 
particularh’  in  the  book  of  Psalms:  “Declai-e  his 
glory  among  the  heathen,  and  his  wonders  among 
all  people. — I  will  extol  thee,  my  God,  O  King. — 
One  generation  shall  praise  thy  works  to  another, 
and  shall  declare  thy  mighty  acts. — I  will  speak 
of  the  glorious  honor  of  thy  majesty,  and  of  thy 

wondrous  works _ And  men  shall  speak  of  the 

might  of  thy  terrible  acts,  and  shall  declare  thy 
greatness.  All  thy  works  shall  praise  thee,  0 
Lord;  and  thy  saints  shall  bless  thee.  Thfy  shall 
speak  of  the  glory  of  thy  kingdom,  and  talk  of  thy 
poicer;  tn  make  known  to  the  sons  of  men  thy 
mighty  acts,  and  the  glorious  majesty  of  thy  king¬ 
dom!'’*  When  we  look  around  us  in  the  world, 
and  in  the  visible  church,  and  mark  the  concep¬ 
tions  and  the  conversation  of  the  members  of  re¬ 
ligious  societies,  we  need  scarcely  say  how  little 
this  ennobling  duty  is  attended  to  by  the  mass  of 
those  who  bear  the  Christian  name.  We  hear 
abundance  of  idle  chat  about  the  fashions  and  the 
politics  of  the  day;  about  balls,  horse-races,  court 
etiquette,  theatrical  amusements,  contested  elec¬ 
tions,  the  squabbles  of  corporations,  sectarian  con¬ 
tentions,  and  ecclesiastical  feuds.  We  listen  to 
glanderous  conversation,  and  hear  abundance  of 
mean,  and  base,  and  uncharitable  insinuations 
against  our  neighbors;  which  indicate  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  malice,  hatred,  envy,  and  other  malignant 
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dispositions.  We  spend  whole  hours  in  boisterous 
disputations  about  metaphysical  subtlelie.s  in  re¬ 
ligion,  and  questions  “which  gender  strife  rather 
than  godly  edifying:”  but  “  to  speak  of  the  glory 
ot  God’s  kinghom,  and  to  talk  of  his  ‘power,’” 
with  the  view  of  “making  known  to  the  sons  of 
men  his  mighty  works,”  is  a  duty  which  rcinuins 
3'et  to  bo  learned  by  the  majority  of  those  wlio 
profess  the  religion  of  Jesus.  Even  sincere  Chris¬ 
tians,  while  “  taking  sweet  counsel  together,” — 
when  conversing  about  the  love  of  Christ,  and 
“  the  deep  things  of  God,”  and  when  endeavoring 
to  cheer  each  otlier’s  spirits  with  the  comforts  of 
religion — seldom  or  never  advert  to  the  visible 
works  of  God,  and  the  displays  of  his  power  and 
bei\eficence,  as  manifested  in  creation,  triun  which 
they  might  derive  additional  comfort  and  support 
to  their  faith,  hope,  and  joy,  and  more  expansive 
views  of  the  perfections  and  character  of  tlioir 
Father  and  their  friend.  And  how  can  thej'  be 
supposed  to  be  qualified  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
such  exercises,  and  to  proclaim  to  others”  the  glo¬ 
rious  majestj'  of  God’s  kingdom,”  unless  such  sub¬ 
jects  be  illustrated  in  minute  detail,  and  proclaimed 
with  becoming  energy,  both  from  the  pulpit  and 
from  the  pre.ss?  These  powerful  engines,  when 
conducted  with  judgment  and  discrimination,  are 
capable  of  producing  on  tire  mass  of  mankind  a 
tone  of  thinking  and  an  enlargement  of  concep¬ 
tion  on  such  subjects  which  no  other  means  can 
easily  effect;  and  it  is  to  be  hojjed  that  more  pre- 
ci.se  and  luminous  details,  and  more  vigor  and  an¬ 
imation  will  soon  be  displayed  in  this  respect  than 
in  the  ages  that  are  past. 

There  is  a  certain  principle  of  selfishness  which 
pervades  the  minds  of  many  professed  religionists, 
which  leads  them  to  conclude  that,  if  they  can 
but  secure  their  ovrn  personal  salvation,  tiiey  need 
give  themselves  no  trouble  about  the  gloiy  and 
extent  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Mo.st  High.  “What 
need  we  care,”  say  they,  “about  nations  in  the 
far-distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  about  the  pla¬ 
nets  and  the  stars?  our  business  is  to  attend  to  the 
spiritual  interests  of  our  souls.”  Such  personn 
seem  neither  to  understand  in  what  salvation  real¬ 
ly  consists,  and  what  is  conducive  to  their  spirit- 
I  ual  interests,  nor  to  appreciate  those  tempers  and 
habits  which  will  qualify  them  for  the  enjoyment 
of  eternal  life.  It  forms  but  a  very  slender  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  jiossessing  any  spark  of  Chrisliani- 
ty  at  all,  if  they  wish  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
most  vague  and  groveling  conceptions,  and  if 
they  do  not  ardently  aspire  after  a  more  enlarged 
view  of  the  attributes  of  God,  and  the  glory  of 
his  empire,  and  of  whatever  may  tend  to  expand 
their  conceptions  of  the  “inheritance  of  the  saints 
in  light.”  We  have  often  been  astonished  at  the 
opinions  of  some  of  those  who  move  in  a  higher 
sphere  of  intelligence,  who  seem  to  consider  it  as 
a  matter  oi pure  indifference  wheihex  or  not  Chris¬ 
tians  should  attain  to  tlie  highest  conception  in 
their  power  of  the  God  whom  they  worsliip,  and 
of  his  boundless  dominions;  because  they  con¬ 
ceive  that  such  views  are  not  essentially  connect¬ 
ed  with  salvation!  But  we  would  ask  such  per¬ 
sons  how  they  cama  to  know  that  such  vievv^s  are 
not  connected  with  salvation!  Though  they  may 
not  have  been  essential  to  the  salvation  of  men  in 
the  dark  ages  that  are  past,  or  to  obscure  tribes  of 
people  at  present,  who  have  no  access  to  tho  proper 
sources  of  information,  yet,  since  God,  in  the 
course  of  his  providence,  which  guides  all  human 
inventions  and  discov'eries,  has  disclosed  to  us  a 
far  more  expansive  view  of  the  “glory  of  his 
kingdom,”  than  former  ages  could  obtain,  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  revelations  of  his  word, 
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who  will  dare  to  assert  that  the  man  who  has  ac¬ 
cess,  by  his  studious  efforts,  to  contemplate  this 
wondrous  scene,  and  to  display  its  grandeur  to 
others,  and  yet  willfully  shuts  his  eyes  on  the  di¬ 
vine  glory  therein  displayed,  does  not  thereby 
hazard  the  Divine  displeasure?  In  this  point  of 
view,  the  following  passage  deserves  a  serious  con¬ 
sideration:  “  because  they  regard  not  the  works 
of  the  Lord,  nor  the  operations  of  his  hands,  he 
shall  destroy  them,  and  not  build  them  up.”  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  persons  may 
have  obtained  salvation  who  never  saw  more  of 
the  sacred  writings  than  what  is  contained  in  the 
gospel  of  Mark,  or  in  one  of  Paul’s  epistles;  but 
what  should  we  sa)'  of  the  man  who  had  access 
to  all  the  revelations  of  heaven  we  now  possess, 
and  yet  confined  his  attention  solely  to  a  chapter 
or  two  in  the  New  Testament,  and  would  not 
deign  to  look  into  any  other  part  of  the  inspired 
volume?  We  should  not  hesitate  at  once  to  pro¬ 
nounce  that  such  a  person  was  grossly  deficient 
in  his  duty,  and  devoid  of  that  reverence  end  sub¬ 
mission  which  are  due  to  the  oracles  of  God. — And 
if  it  be  adinilled  that  the  person  who  has  access  to 
the  Bible,  and  who  refuses  to  peruse  its  important 
contents,  is  guilty  of  a  criminal  neglect,  we  do 
not  see  how  the  man  who  has  free  access  to  the 
other  volume  of  God’s  revelation,  and  views  it  as 
a  mutter  of  mere  indifference  whether  he  look 
into  it  or  not,  can  be  deemed  in  this  respect  en¬ 
tirely  innocent.  If  it  be  understood  that  we  shall 
be  judged  according  to  the  light  and  privileges  we 
enjoy,  and  tlie  use  we  make  of  them  in  our  im¬ 
provement  in  the  knowledge  of  God — we  would 
deem  it  a  hazardous  position  for  any  one  to  sup¬ 
port,  “  That  inattention  to  tlie  visible  glories  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  the  ‘  declaration  of  iiis 
wonders  among  the  people,’  is  a  matter  eitlier  of 
indifference  or  of  trivial  importance.” 

P'or,  let  it  be  considered  further,  that  on  the 
extent  of  our  views  respecting  the  universal  kingdom 
of  God,  depends  our  conceptions  of  the  majesty  and 
glory  of  the  Creator  himself.  We  become  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  nature  of  God  onl}^  in  so  far  as  he 
has  manifested  himself  to  us  by  external  opera¬ 
tions,*  and  in  so  far  as  we  form  just  conceptions 
of  these  operations.  If  we  conceive  his  empire 
as  included  witliiu  the  bounds  of  eighty  or  uiuetj' 
thousand  miles,  our  conceptions  of  the  Sovereign 
of  that  empire  will  be  circumscribed  within  near¬ 
ly  the  same  limits.  The  mind  of  every  reasona¬ 
ble  man  must  indeed  admit  the  abstract  proposi¬ 
tion,  “  That  the  Divine  Being  is  infinite,  and 
consequently  fills  all  space  with  his  presence.” — 
But  this  infinity,  in  our  view,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  vague  conception  of  empty  space,  extending  a 
little  way  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  visible  operations. 
The  mind  must  have  some  material,  visible,  or 
tangible  objects  to  rest  upon,  and  to  guide  it  in 
its  excursions  when  it  would  attempt  to  form  the 
most  definite  and  comprehensive  conceptions  of 
an  infinite,  eternal,  and  invisible  existence.  For, 
however  much  we  may  talk  about  yureiy  spiritual 
ideas,  it  is  quite  evident,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
and  from  the  very  constitution  of  man,  that  we 
can  have  no  ideas  at  all  without  the  intervention 
of  sensible  objects.  And  therefore,  if  we  would 
wish  to  form  the  most  sublime  conceptions  of 
God  himself,  we  must  endeavor,  in  the  first  place, 
to  take  the  most  extensive  views  which  science 
and  revelation  exhibit  of  his  vast  dominions.  We 
must  endeavor  to  form  some  adequate  idea  of  the 
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wide  extent  of  the  globe  on  which  wo  dwell  is 
diversified  scenery,  and  the  numerous  tribes  of 
human  beings  and  other  animated  existences,  visi¬ 
ble  and  invisible,  which  people  its  different  pro¬ 
vinces.  We  must  explore  the  vast  regions  of  the 
planetary  system,  and  compare  the  bulk  of  the 
earth,  large  as  it  is,  with  some  of  those  more 
magnificent  globes  which  would  contain  wiUiin 
their  circumference  a  thousand  worlds  as  large  as 
ours.  We  must  next  wing  our  way,  in  imagina¬ 
tion,  over  a  space  which  a  cannon  ball,  flying  five 
hundred  miles  every  hour,  would  not  traverse  in 
ten  hundred  thousand  years,  until  we  arrive  at 
the  nearest  fixed  stars,  and  find  ourselves  in  the 
center  of  thousands  of  systems  and  w'orlds,  ar¬ 
ranged  at  immeasurable  distances  from  one  an¬ 
other.  We  must  pass  from  one  nebula,  or  cluster 
of  systems,  to  another;  continuing  our  excur¬ 
sions  as  far  as  the  e}'e  or  the  telescope  can  direct 
our  view;  and,  when  the  aid  of  artificial  instru¬ 
ments  begins  to  fail,  our  imagination  must  still 
take  its  flight  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  mortal 
vision,  and  add  system  to  system,  and  nebula  to 
nebula,  through  the  boundless  regions  of  space, 
until  we  arrive  at  the  grand  center  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  the  Throne  of  God,  around  which  all 
worlds  and  beings  revoh'c,  where  “  thousands  of 
thousands  ”  of  bright  intelligences  “minister  to 
Him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stand 
before  Him.” — We  must  consider  all  this  magni¬ 
ficent  assemblage  of  objects,  not  merely  as  so 
many  masses  of  inert  matter,  or  as  a  grand  raree- 
show,  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  a  few  hundreds  cf  hu¬ 
man  spectators,  —  but  as  destined  for  purpuses 
worthy  of  the  plans  and  the  intelligence  of  Him 
who  is  “the  only  wise  God,” — as  peopled  with 
numerous  orders  of  intelligent  beings,  whose 
physical  and  moral  economy  is  superintended  and 
directed  by  Him  who,  at  the  same  time,  lules 
amidst  the  tumults  of  human  revolutions,  and 
governs  the  living  myriads  which  people  a  drop 
of  water. 

In  this  way,  then,  do  we  come  to  acquire  the 
most  extensive  views  of  the  amplitude  and  glory 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Most  High;  and  it  is  only 
by  the  same  process  of  thought  that  we  can  ever 
attain  the  most  exalted  conceptions  of  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  its  Almiglity  Sovereign.  For  our  viev.'S 
of  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe  must  always  cor- 
re.spond  with  our  views  of  the  extent  and  magni¬ 
ficence  of  those  dominions  which  sprung  from  his 
Creating  Hand,  and  over  wliich  he  every  moment 
presides.  His  essence  must  forever  remain  im¬ 
perceptible  to  finite  minds;  for  He  is  “the  King 
Eternal,  Immortal,  and  Invisible,  dwelling  in  that 
Light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto,  whom  no 
man  hath  seen,  or  can  see.”  From  his  nature,  as 
a  spiritual  uncompounded  substance,  and  from  his 
immensity,  as  filling  infinite  space  with  his  pres¬ 
ence,  it  appears  impossible,  in  tire  very  nature  of 
things,  that  the  glory  of  his  perfections  can  be 
displayed  in  any  other  way  than  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  visible  operations  of  his  hands,  or  in 
the  dispensations  of  his  providence  toward  par¬ 
ticular  worlds  or  classes  of  intelligences.  And  if, 
in  the  future  world,  the  souls  of  good  men  shall 
enjoy  a  more  glorious  display  than  at  present  of 
the  attributes  of  Deity,  it  will  be  owing  chiefly  to 
their  being  placed  in  more  favorable  circumstances 
than  they  now  arc  for  contemplating  this  display; 
to  their  faculties  being  more  invigorated;  and 
every  physical  and  moral  impediment  to  their  ex¬ 
ercise  being  completely  removed;  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  perceive  more  clearly  thair  they  now  do 
the  unbounded  displays  he  has  given  of  hiS  infi¬ 
nite  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Benevolence.  And,  if 
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we  expect  to  be  introduced  to  this  state  of  enlarged 
vision  when  we  pass  from  the  scenes  of  mortality, 
it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  mere  indifference,  even 
now,  whether  or  not  our  minds  be  prepared  for 
such  exalted  emploj'ments,  by  endeavoring  to  form 
the  most  ample  conceptions  of  the  attributes  of 
God  which  can  be  obtained  through  the  medium 
of  his  Word,  and  by'  a  contemplation  of  the  va¬ 
riety  and  magnificence  of  his  Works. 

In  the  prospect  of  that  world  wdiere  w'e  hope  to 
spend  an  interminable,  existence,  it  must  also  be 
iuteresting  to  ascertain,  w'hether  or  not  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  universal  Sovereign  present  such 
an  extent  of  empire,  and  such  a  variety  of  objects, 
tliat  new  scenes  of  wonder  and  glory  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  oisplayed  in  continual  succession,  fur 
the  contemplation  and  entertainment  of  holy  be¬ 
ings,  while  eternal  ages  are  rolling  on.  And,  on 
this  point,  the  discoveries  of  science  '  ontirm  and 
illustrate  the  notices  of  heavenly  glory  and  felici¬ 
ty  recorded  in  the  inspired  Volume,  and  lead  us  to 
rest  with  full  assurance  on  the  prophetic  decla¬ 
ration,  that  “  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con¬ 
ceive,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for 
tliem  that  love  liim.” 

III. —  By  connecting  the  Discoveries  of  Science  xuith 

Religion,  the  minds  of  Christians  would  he  enabled 

to  take  a  more  minute  and  comprehensive  survey 

of  the  OPERATIONS  OF  PROVIDENCE. 

Providence  is  that  superintendence  anc  care ; 
wdiich  God  e.xercises  over  all  creatures  and  events, 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  eternal  purposes  of  Ids 
will.  In  Creation,  God  brought  the  universe  out 
of  nothing,  and  arranged  all  its  provinces  and  in- 
.labilants  into  due  order.  By  his  Providence,  lie 
uppurts  and  governs  all  the  movements  of  tlie 
material  system,  and  the  sensitive  and  rational 
Deiiigs  whtii  which  it  is  peopled.  It  is  evident, 
that,  ill  proportion  as  our  views  of  the  Creator’s 
Dominions  are  extended,  our  view's  of  his  Provi¬ 
dence  will,  to  a  certain  e.xtent,  be  proportionably 
enlarged.  For,  wherever  w’orlds  and  beings  ex¬ 
ist,  there  will  God  be  found  preserving,  superin¬ 
tending,  and  governing  the  movements  of  all 
creatures  and  events.  It  is  chiefly,  however,  in 
the  world  in  which  we  reside,  that  the  diversified 
dispensations  of  Providence  can  be  distinctly 
traced.  Now,  an  acquaintance  w'ith  tbs  promi¬ 
nent  parts  of  the  different  branches  of  kiiow'ledge 
to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  would  enable  us  to 
take  a  particular  and  comprehensive  view,  not  only 
of  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  but  also  of  his  ar¬ 
rangements  in  reference  to  all  subordinate  crea¬ 
tures  and  events. 

From  the  Inspired  History  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  we  can  trace  the  prominent  lines  of  the  dis¬ 
pensations  of  God  toward  man,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  Israelites  and  the  surrounding  na¬ 
tions — from  the  Creation  to  a  period  about  400 
years  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  But  in  order 
to  perceive  the  further  progress  and  bearings  of 
these  lines  until  the  commenesment  of  the  New 
Testament  economy,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
the  most  authentic  records  of  profane  history. 
From  the  era  of  the  birth  of  Christ  to  near  the 
close  of  the  first  century,  we  can  acquire,  from 
the  PIvangelists,  and  the  History  of  tiie  Apostles, 
a  particular  account  of  the  life  of  Christ,  of  the 
events  which  preceded  ana  accompanied  the  fin¬ 
ishing  of  the  work  of  redemption,  and  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Gospel  through  Judea,  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  countries.  But,  after  this  period,  we  have  no 
inspired  guide  to  direct  us  in  tracing  the  Divine 
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dispensations  toward  the  various  nation.s  of  the 
earth;  and  therefore  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
annals,  memoirs,  chronicles,  and  other  records  of 
the  history  of  nations,  down  to  the  period  in  which 
we  live;  otliorw'ise  we  could  never  contemplate 
the  continued  series  of  events  in  the  Divine  econ¬ 
omy  toward  the  inhabitants  of  our  world.  Un¬ 
less  men  of  learning  and  of  observation  had  re¬ 
corded  the  prominent  facts  which  have  occurred  in 
the  history  of  nations,  for  17U0  years  past,  we 
must  have  remained  almost  as  ignorant  of  the  dis¬ 
pensations  of  God  toward  our  race,  (liuiiig  that 
period,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  planet  !Satnrn; 
and  unless  we  study  the  events  thus  recorded  in 
the  writings  of  tlie  historian,  and  coiUcmpluto 
their  various  aspects  and  bearings  in  the  liglit  of 
Divine  Revelation,  we  must  still  remain  ignorant 
of  the  grand  movements  and  tendencies  of  Divine 
Providence.  This  single  circumstance  shows,  in 
the  clearest  light,  that , it  is  the  intention  of  God, 
that  we  shouid  learn  the  operations  of  his  Provi 
deuce  from  the  researches  of  Science  and  of  His¬ 
tory,  as  well  as  from  the  records  of  Revelation; 
and  that  the  Scriptures,  though  tliey  contain  every 
supernatural  di.scovery  requisite  to  our  happiness, 
are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  present  us  with 
a  connected  view  of  the  prominent  dispensations 
of  Heaven,  from  the  Creation  to  the  period  in 
which  we  live. 

From  the  science  of  Geography,  we  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  surface  of  tha 
earth — of  tlie  various  tribes  of  human  inhabit- 
;  ants  witn  winch  it  is  peopled — of  the  physical 
aspect  of  the  different  climates  they  inhabit— of 
their  arts,  maiiiiers,  customs,  laws,  religion,  vices, 
wars,  and  political  economy:  and,  consequently, 
we  can,  in  these  and  similar  respects,  trace  some 
of  the  aspects  of  Divine  Providence  toward  llicni 
in  relation  to  their  present  and  future  condition. 
From  the  same  source,  we  learn  the  number  of 
liumaii  beings  which  the  Governor  of  the  world 
has  under  his  direction  at  one  time,  which  is 
nearly  a  thousand  millions,  or  about  four  hundred 
times  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland. 
From  the  data  afforded  by  this  science,  we  may 
also  form  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  disembo¬ 
died  .spirits  that  have  passed  from  this  world  since 
the  creation,  and  are  now  under  the  superiiiten- 
deiioe  of  tile  Almighty  in  the  invisible  state,  which 
cannot  be  much  loss  than  145,000  millions;  and, 
on  similar  grounds,  wo  may  also  learn  the  number 
of  rational  beings  that  are  coming  forward  into 
existence,  and  pa.ssiiig  into  the  eternal  world  every 
dav,  which  is  at  least  68,000,  and  consequently 
nearly  50  during  each  p.assiiig  minute, — every  in¬ 
dividual  of  which  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  events 
superintends  at  his  entrance  into  life;  and,  at  his 
departure  from  it,  directs  to  liis  respective  and 
eternal  state  of  destination.  Hence  it  follows, 
that,  could  we  take  a  view  of  the  whole  system 
of  animation  on  our  globe  with  the,  eye  ol  Om¬ 
niscience,  or  even  with  the  penetrating  glance  of 
an  angelic  being,  we  should  behold  every  hour, 
thousands  of  human  and  other  animated  beings 
incessantly  emerging  into  existence,  and  thou¬ 
sands,  at  the  same  time,  departing  into  an  unseen 
world,  under  a  vast  diversity  of  circumstances; 
and  this  succession  and  exit  of  human  beings  will 
incessantly  go  forward  from  age  to  age,  until  all  the 
designs  of  Providence  in  relation  to  our  world  be 
fully  accomplished.  All  which  circumstances, 
and  many  others  of  a  similar  kind,  must  be  taken 
into  account,  in  order  to  our  forming  a  compre¬ 
hensive  conception  of  the  numerous  bearings, 
and  the  incessant  agency  of  a  Superintending 
Providence. 
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From  Natural  Historjj,  we  learn  the  immense 
number  and  variety  of  the  subordinate  tribes  of 
animated  beings  which  inhabit  the  different 
regions  of  eartii,  air,  and  sea — their  economy  and 
instincts— tiieir  modes  of  existence,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  tlie  Creator  provides  for  their  vari¬ 
ous  necessilies.  From  an  acquaintance  with  tlie 
History  of  the  Arts  and  Mechanical  Inventions,  we 
loam  the  gradual  manner  in  whicii  God  directs 
tlio  movements  of  tlie  human  mind,  in  making 
those  improvements  and  discoveries  which  have  a 
bearing  upon  tlie  accomplishment  of  his  eternal 
plans  of  mercy,  and  which  tend  to  enlarge  our 
views  of  the  amplitude  and  the  glories  of  his 
kingdom. — From  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemis¬ 
try,  wo  loam  the  secondary  causes  or  subor.Jinate 
laws  by  which  the  Almighty  supports  and  directs 
tlie  natuial  constitution  of  the  world — the  won¬ 
derful  manner  in  which  our  lives  are  every  mo¬ 
ment  supported — and  the  agencies  by  which  fire, 
air,  light,  heat, and  fertility  are  distributed  through 
the  globe,  for  promoting  the  comfort  and  happi¬ 
ness  “  of  everything  that  lives.” — From  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  we  learn  how  “fearfully  and 
wonderfully  we  are  made  and  preserved” — that 
our  health  and  comfort  depend  upon  the  regular 
action  of  a  thousand  organical  parts  and  functions 
over  which  we  have  no  control — and  that  our 
very  existence  every  moment  is  dependent  on 
the  superintendence  of  a  Superior  Power,  “in 
whose  hand  our  breath  is,  and  whose  are  all  our 
ways.” 

By  an  occasional  study,  then,  of  the  subjects  to 
which  we  have  now  alluded,  we  might  gradually 
expand  our  conceptions  of  the  range  and  opera- j 
tions  of  Divine  Providence.  Every  geographical 
exploration  of  a  new  region  of  the  globe — every  j 
scientific  improvement  and  discovery— every  use-| 
fill  invention — every  eruption  of  avolcano — every* 
shock  of  an  earthquake — every  hurricane,  and  I 
storm,  and  tempest — every  battle  of  the  warrior — -j 
every  revolution  among  the  nations — and  every 
detail  in  the  news]>apers  we  daily  read,  would  lead 
us  to  form  some  conceptions  of  tiie  providential ! 
piirpo-^^es  of  Him  who  is  the  Supremo  Disposer  of' 
all  events. — Even  the  arrangements  of  Divine 
Wisdom,  with  regard  to  the  economy  of  the  lower 
animals,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  such  a 
survey.  When  we  consider  the  immense  num¬ 
ber  and  variety  of  animated  beings- -tiiat  tliere 
are  600  species  of  quadrupeds,  every  species  con¬ 
taining,  perhaps,  many  millions  of  individuals; 
4000  species  of  birds,  11000  species  of  fishes;  700 
species  of  reptiles;  and  44,000  different  kinds  of 
insects,  beside  many  thousands  of  species  alto¬ 
gether  invisible  to  the  unassisted  sight — when  we 
consider  that  the  structure  and  organization  of  all 
these  different  species  are  different  from  each 
other,  and  exactly  adapted  to  their  various  situa¬ 
tions  and  modes  of  existence,  and  that  their  mul¬ 
tifarious  wants  in  regard  to  food  and  habitation, 
are  all  provided  for,  and  amply  supplied  by  Plim, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  arranges  and  governs  the 
affairs  of  ten  thousand  worlds — we  must  be  lost 
in  astonishment  at  the  greatness  of  tlie  Intelli¬ 
gence  which  formed  them,  and  at  the  exuberance 
of  that  bounty  which  spreads  so  full  a  table  for  so 
immense  an  assemblage  of  living  beings  !  And 
were  we  transported  to  other  worlds,  we  should, 
doubtless,  behold  still  more  ample  displays  of  Di¬ 
vine  Beneficence.  o 

We  are  liere  presented  with  a  striking  commen¬ 
tary  on  such  passages  of  the  Sacred  Volume  as 
these:  “The  eyes  of  all  look  unto  thee,  0  Lord! 
and  thou  givest  them  their  meat  in  due  season. 
iTliou  openest  thy  hand  liberally,  and  satisfiest  the  I 


desire  of  every  living  thing.  The  earth  is  full  of 
thy  riches,  O  Lord!  so  is  the  great  and  wide  sea, 
wherein  are  things  creeping  innumerable,  both 
great  and  small  beasts.  These  all  wait  upon  thee, 
and  thou  givest  them  their  meat  in  due  season. 
Tliat  which  thou  givest  them  they  gather:  Thou 
openest  thine  hand,  they  are  filled  with  good.”— 
“O  Lord,  thou  preservest  man  and  beast!  How 
excellent  is  thy  lovingf-kindness!  Therefore  the 
children  of  men  shall  put  their  trust  under  the 
shadow  of  thy  wings.  They  shall  be  abundantly 
satisfied  with  the  fatness  of  thy  house”*  (of  the 
table  thou  hast  spread  in  thy  world  for  all  thine 
offspring),  “and  thou  shalt  make  them  drink  of 
the  river  of  thy  pleasures.”  One  excellent  prac¬ 
tical  effect  which  might  flow  from  such  contem¬ 
plations  would  be  to  inspire  us  with  feelings  of 
humanity  toward  the  inferior  order  of  animals, 
and  to  prc\  ent  us  from  wantonly  and  unnecessa¬ 
rily  torturing,  or  depriving  them  of  existence. 
For,  since  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  has  so 
curiously  organized  their  bodies,  and  fitted  them 
for  the  different  regions  in  which  they  reside,  and 
so  carefully  provided  for  all  their  wants,  it  must 
be  His  will  that  they  should  enjoy  happiness  ac¬ 
cording  to  tlie  extent  of  their  capacities;  and, 
therefore,  they  ought  to  be  considered  as  neces¬ 
sary  parts  of  our  sublunary  system. — Another 
practical  lesson  we  may  derive  from  such  surveys, 
is,  to  place  an  unshaken  dependence  upon  God 
for  our  temporal  subsistence,  while  we,  at  tho 
same  time,  exert  all  our  faculties  in  the  line  of 
active  duty.  “  Blessed  is  the  man  who  trusteth  in 
him;  for  there  is  no  want  to  them  that  fear  him. 
The  young  lions  may  sufter  hunger,  but  they  that 
fear  the  Lord  shall  not  want  any  good  thing.” — 
He  who  decks  the  lily  of  the  vale,  and  spreads  out 
a  plentiful  table  to  the  fowls  of  heaven,  to  tho 
be.asts  of  the  forest,  to  the  creeping  in.sect,  and 
even  to  the  microscopic  animalcule,  will  never 
fail  to  supply  the  necessary  wants  of  those  who 
“do  lii.s  will,  and  hearken  to  the  voico  of  His 
commandments.”  And  if  at  any  time  we  be 
found  destitute  of  daily  food,  and  pining  awaj^  in 
penury  and  squalid  disease,  we  have  too  much 
reason  to  conclude,  that  in  one  way  or  another, 
either  onr  deviation  from  the  path  of  reolitude,  or 
our  distrust  of  Divine  Providence,  or  our  want  of 
prudence  and  economy,  has  procured  for  us  theao 
things. 

I  have  said,'  that  it  is  chiefly  in  the  world  in 
which  we  dwell  that  the  dispensations  of  Provi¬ 
dence  can  be  distinctly  traced.  But  we  must, 
nevertheless,  admit,  that  the  care  and  superinten¬ 
dence  of  God  are  as  minutely  exercised  in  the 
distant  regions  of  the  universe,  as  in  our  terres¬ 
trial  spherq;  though  we  are  not  permitted,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  to  inspect  the  particular  details  of  His  proce¬ 
dure  in  reference  to  other  orders  of  intelligences. 
We  are  not,  however,  altogether  ignorant  of 
some  prominent  features  of  the  physical  and 
moral  economy  ot  other  worlds,  in  consequence 
of  the  discoveries  ot  .lodern  astronomical  science. 

With  respect  to  \\\evc  physical  economy,  we  be¬ 
hold  a  striking  variety  in  the  Divine  arrangements 
We  perceive  one  planetary  world  surrounded  by 


*  This  and  several  other  similar  passages,  may  be  consid 
ered  as  more  especially  applicable  to  the  bounty  of  Frovi 
deuce  which  God  has  provided  for  all  his  creatures.  Th< 
practice  of  sviritMalizing  such  passages,  as  it  is  termed, 
has  a  tendency  to  caricature  Scripture,  and  to  twist  it  I'rora 
its  precise  and  sublime  references,  to  accord  with  the  vagua 
fancies  of  injudicious  minds.  Tire  literal  meaning  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  always  the  most  appropriate,  emphatic,  and  sublime, 
but  it  may,  in  some  cases,  be  used  Iry  way  of  accommoda- 
tiou,  in  illustrating  divine  subjects  when  it  is  applied  vviUi 
judgment  and  discrimination. 
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two  splendid  and  magnificent  rings,  one  of  them 
804,000,  and  the  other  184,000  miles  in  diameter, 
stretching  across  its  celestial  canopy  from  one  end 
of  the  heavens  to  another — moving  with  majestic 
grandeur  around  its  inhabitants  every  ten  hours, 
and  diffusing  a  light  equal  to  several  thousands  of 
moons  like  ours — which  may  be  considered  as  a 
visible  and  permanent  emblem  of  the  Majesty  and 
Glory  of  their  Creator.  We  perceive,  connected 
with  the  same  globe,  seven  moons  all  larger  than 
ours,  of  different  magnitudes,  and  placed  at  dif¬ 
ferent  distances,  and  revolving  in  different  periods 
of  time  around  that  spacious  world.  The  diver¬ 
sified  aspects  of  these  rings,  as  viewed  from  the 
different  regions  of  the  planet  at  different  times, 
and  the  variety  of  appearances  produced  by  the 
alternate  rising,  setting,  culmination,  and  frequent 
eclipses,  and  other  aspects  of  the  moons,  must 
present  to  the  inhabitants  a  very  grand,  and  diver¬ 
sified,  and  magnificent  scene  of  Divine  operation.* 
On  the  other  hand,  we  behold  another  planetary 
globe  destitute  both  of  rings  and  moons,  but 
which  has  the  starry  heavens  presented  to  view 
nearly  in  the  same  aspect  in  which  we  behold 
them.  We  perceive  a  third  globe  much  larger 
than  them  both,  capable  of  containing  200  times 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  world — ac¬ 
companied  in  its  course  with  four  moons  to 
diffuse  light  in  the  absence  of  the  sun,  and  to 
diversify  the  aspect  of  its  sky.  In  some  of  these 
worlds,  the  succession  of  day  and  night  is  accom¬ 
plished  within  the  space  of  ten  hours;  in  others, 
this  revolution  is  not  completed  until  after  the 
lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  of  as  many  days. 
In  some,  the  days  and  nights  are  nearl}'  equal  on 
every  part  of  their  surface,  and  they  have  little 
variety  of  seasons;  in  others,  the  variety  in  the 
length  of  the  da3’s  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  sea¬ 
sons,  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  we  experience 
in  our  terrestrial  world.  Around  some,  there 
tppears  a  dense  atmosphere,  while  others  are  eii- 
t  ironed  with  atmospheres  more  rare  and  transpa¬ 
rent.  Some  move  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sun,  and 
enjoy  an  abundant  efflux  of  light  and  heat,  while 
others  are  removed  to  the  oistauce  of  eighteen 
hundred  millions  of  miles  from  that  central  lumi- 
naiy.  Some  finish  the  revolution  of  their  year  in 
a  few  months;  while  others  require  twelve,  tliirfy, 
or  even  eighty  of  our  years  to  complete  their  an¬ 
nual  round.  Some  appear  adorned  with  majestic 
mountain  scenerjy  and  others  seem  to  have  great 
changes  occasional!)'  taking  place  in  their  atmo¬ 
spheres,  or  on  their  surfaces.  There  are  four 
planetary  bodies  lately  discovered,  which,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  once  formed  the  compo¬ 
nent  parts  of  a  larger  globe;  but,  by  some  mighty 
catastrophe  in  the  dispensations  of  Heaven,  it 
appears  to  have  been  burst  asunder  into  the  frag¬ 
ments  we  now  behold.  If  the  general  proposi¬ 
tion  illustrated  in  Section  II  of  the  preceding 
cljapter  be  admitted,  such  a  fact  would  seem  to 
indicate,  that  a  moral  revolution  has  taken  place 
among  the  intelligent  beings  who  had  originally 
been  placed  in  those  regions;  and  that  their  fate 
was  involved  in  the  dreadful  shock  which  burst 
asunder  the  globe  they  inhabited,  just  as  the  fate 
of  the  Antediluvians  was  involved  in  the  shock 
by  which  the  solid  crust  of  our  globe  was  dis¬ 
rupted,  at  the  period  of  the  universal  deluge. 

These  are  some  outlines  in  the  economy  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  which  we  can  trace  with  regard  to  the 
arrangements  of  other  worlds;  but  beyond  such 
genera!  aspects  we  are  not  permitted  to  penetrate, 
*0  long  as  we  sojourn  in  tabernacles  of  clay.  But 


*  See  the  Frontispiacc,  Fig.  7. 
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even  such  general  views  afford  some  scope  to  the 
contemplative  mind,  for  forming  enlarged  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  Grandeur  and  Diversity  of  the  Dis¬ 
pensations  of  God,  in  the  worlds  which  roll  in  the 
distant  regions  of  space. 

With  regard  to  their  moral  economy — we  may 
rest  assured,  that  the  prominent  outlines  of  it  are 
materially  the  same  as  of  that  economy  which 
relates  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  world.  The  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  the  moral  laws  given  to 
men,  and  which  it  is  the  great  object  of  Revela¬ 
tion  to  support  and  illustrate,  are,  “Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  un¬ 
derstanding,”  and,  “  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself.”  On  these  two  commandments  hang 
all  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. — Now  we  must  at 
once  admit  from  the  Nature  of  the  Divine  Being, 
and  from  the  relation  in  which  rational  beings 
stand  to  Him,  and  to  one  another, — that  the  Crea¬ 
tor  has  enacted  these  laws,  as  the  great  governing 
principles  by  which  the  actions  of  all  intelligences 
in  heaven,  as  well  as  upon  earth,  are  to  be  direct¬ 
ed.  For  the  governor  of  the  world  can  never  be 
supposed  to  issue  a  law  to  an)'  order  of  rational 
creatures,  which  would  permit  them  to  hate  their 
Creator,  or  to  hate  those  whom  ha  has  formed 
after  his  own  image.  Such  a  supposition  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  eternal  rules  of  rectitude, 
and  with  the  perfections  of  Deity;  and  the  fact 
supposed  (if  it  could  exist),  would  introduce  con¬ 
fusion  and  misery  throughout  the  whole  intelli¬ 
gent  universe.  And,  therci'ore,  we  must  necessa¬ 
rily  admit,,  that  the  laws  to  which  I  now  advert, 
are  binding  upon  all  the  rational  inhabitants  which 
exist  throughout  Jehovah’s  dominions;  and  that 
it  is  by  these  that  the  moral  order  of  all  the  Prin¬ 
cipalities  and  Powers  of  Heaven  is  preserved  and 
directed.  In  those  worlds  where  there  is  no 
change  in  the  succession  of  their  inhabitants — or, 
in  other  words,  where  there  is  no  death,  or  where 
they  are  not  produced  by  any  ])rocess  analogous 
to  generation,  but  have  a  fixed  and  permanent 
residence  —  there  will  be  no  need  for  moral 
precepts  corre.sponding  to  the  fifth  and  seventh 
commandments  of  our  moral  law;  and,  in  those 
worlds  where  property  is  common,  and  the  boun¬ 
ties  of  the  Creator  are  equally  enjoyed  by  all, 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  a  law  corres])onding 
to  the  eighth  commandment;  but  the  general  iirin- 
ciples  on  which  these  laws  are  founded,  will  be 
applicable  to  all  the  other  circumstances  and  rela¬ 
tions  which  actually  exist:  so  that  the  principle, 
and  spirit,  and  essence  of  our  religion,  must  be 
common  to  all  the  holy  inhabitants  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  And,  therefore,  it  will  follow,  that  every 
intelligent  being  that  is  animated  and  directed  by 
such  principles  and  affections,  will  be  (jualified 
for  holding  delightful  intercourse  with  all  holy 
beings  throughout  the  universe  of  God,  in  what¬ 
ever  province  of  the  Creator’s  empire  he  may 
hereafter  be  placed;  and,  to  qualify  us  for  such 
harmonious  and  affectionate  intercourses,  is  one 
great  end  of  the  Salvation  exhibited  in  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  So  that,  although  we  cannot,  in  our  present 
state,  acquire  a  minute  and  comprehensive  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  moral  history  of  other  worlds,  of  the 
special  interpositions  or  manifestations  of  Deity 
in  relation  to  thorn,  or  of  the  means  by  which 
they  are  carried  forward  in  moral  and  inlellectuul 
improvement — yet  we  can  truce  the  general  jiriu- 
ciples  or  laws  which  form  the  basis  ot  their  moral 
and  religious  economy.  For,  as  the  laws  of  op¬ 
tics,  and  the  principle  of  gravitation,  pervade  the 
whole  material  system,  as  far  as  the  universe  is 
visible  to  our  unassisted  vi.sion — so  the  priucipla 
of  supreme  love  to  God,  and  sincere  aflectiou  to 
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fellow-intelligences,  must  pervade  the  intellectual 
universe  wherever  it  extends;  and,  if  any  intelli¬ 
gent  agents  beside  men  have’violated  these  laws, 
they  must  experience  pain,  and  misery,  and  disor¬ 
der,  analogous  to  those  which  are  felt  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  our  apostate  world. 

Thus  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  com¬ 
bination  of  Science  with  Religion,  would  tend  to 
expand  our  views  of  Divine  Providence — in  the 
various  arrangements  of  God,  in  relation  to  the 
human  race,  and  tp  the  subordinate  tribes  of  sen¬ 
sitive  beings — and  in  reference  to  some  of  the  pro¬ 
minent  features  of  his  administration  in  distant 
worlds.  And,  therefore,  though  the  Christian 
ought  never  tc  overlook  the  ways  of  Providence 
in  relation  to  himself,  and  to  his  spiritual  and  do¬ 
mestic  concerns,  yet  it  would  argue  a  selfishness 
and  a  sottishness,  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
noble  and  expansive  spirit  of  Christianity,  to  over¬ 
look  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Theater  of  Divine 
Dispensations,  when  a  very  slight  degree  of  labor 
and  research  might  be  instrumental  in  unfolding 
them  to  his  view 

IT. — The  connection  of  Science  with  Religion  would 

liavse  a,  tefndency  to  induce  upon  Christians  a 

SPIRIT  OF  LIBERALITY,  of  CA.XDOR,  and  of  ACCU¬ 
RACY  IN  JUDGING  OF  THE  OPINIONS  AND  ACTIONS 

OF  MEN,  and  of  the  Divine  procedure  and  ope¬ 
rations. 

Who  is  the  most  Candid  and  Liberal  Being  in 
the  universe?  God. — And  why  is  God  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  most  Liberal  Intelligence  that  ex¬ 
ists?  Because  Ho  embraces  a  minute,  a  full,  and 
comprehensive  view  of  all  the  circumstances, 
connections,  relations,  habits,  motives,  tempta¬ 
tions,  modes  of  thinking,  educational  biases,  phy¬ 
sical  affections,  and  other  causes,  that  may  influ- 
once  the  sentiments  or  the  conduct  of  any  of  his 
creatures. —  Who,  among  created  intelligencss 
may  be  viewed  as  endowed  with  these  qualities  in 
the  next  degree?  The  loftiest  seraph  that  God 
has  created,  who  has  winged  his  way  to  numerous 
worlds;  and  taken  the  most  extensive  survey  of 
the  dispensations  of  the  Almighty,  and  of  all 

creatures  and  events _ Who,  among  the  sons  of 

men,  is  the  most  illiberal  and  inaccurate  in  judg¬ 
ing  of  opinions,  of  persons,  and  of  things?  The 
man  who  has  lived  all  his  days  within  the  smoko 
of  his  father’s  chimney,  or  within  the  confines  of 
his  native  village — who  has  never  looked  beyond 
the  range  of  his  own  religious  party  —  whose, 
thoughts  have  always  run  in  one  narrow  track — 
whose  reading  has  been  confined  to  two  or  three 
musty  volumes,  which  have  lain  for  ages  on  the 
same  smoky  shelf — who  cares  for  nothing  either 
in  the  heavens  or  the  earth,  but  in  so  far  as  it 
ministers  to  his  convenience,  his  avarice,  or  his 
sensual  enjoyment— w'ho  will  admit  no  sentiment 
to  be  true,  but  what  ho  may  have  heard  broached 
by  his  parson- — and  whose  conversation  seldom 
rises  beyond  mere  gossiping  chit-chat,  and  the 
slanderous  remarks  which  are  circulated  among 
his  ueighbor.s.  Such  characters  are  entirely  un¬ 
qualified  for  forming  a  correct  judgment,  either 
of  the  sentiments  and  the  actions  of  men,  or  of 
the  works  and  the  ways  of  God;  for  they  are 
completely  destitute  of  the  requisite  data  whereon 
to  form  a  rational  decision  in  relation  to  either  of 
tliese  subjects.  , 

It  may  be  admitted  as  a  kind  of  axiom,  in  our 
estimate  of  human  character,  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  ignorance,  and  the  narrow  range  of  view, 
which  characterize  any  individual,  in  a  similar 
proportion  will  be  his  want  of  candor,  and  his 


unfitness  for  passing  a  sound  judgment  on  any 
subject  that  is  laid  before  him — and  that  the  man 
who  has  taken  excursions  through  the  w-idest 
range  of  thought,  accompanied  with  a  corres¬ 
ponding  improvement  of  his  moral  powers,  will 
always  be  the  most  liberal  and  candid  in  his  deci¬ 
sions  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of 
others.  To  these  maxims,  few  exceptions  w'ill 
generally  be  found. — In  forming  an  enlightened 
judgment  in  regard  to  an)'  action  or  object,  it  is 
essentially  requisite,  that  we  contemplate  it  in  all 
its  different  features  and  aspects,  and  in  all  its 
minute  circumstances,  bearings,  and  relations — 
We  would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  deterniina 
who  is  best  qualified  to  give  an  accurate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  city, — he  who  has  only  viewed  its  spires 
from  a  distance,  while  in  rapid  motion  in  his  cha¬ 
riot —  or  he  who  has  minutely  surveyed  all  its 
streets,  lanes,  squares;  public  edifices,  and  sur¬ 
rounding  scenery,  in  every  variety  of  aspect;  or, 
who  appears  most  likely  to  form  the  most  accu¬ 
rate  and  enlightened  judgment  in  relation  to  any 
particular  kingdom,  —  he  ivho  has  just  skirted 
along  a  few  miles  in  one  of  its  coasts,  or  he  who 
has  traversed  its  length  and  breadth  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  and  mingled  with  every  class  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants.  On  the  same  principle  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  he  who  has  viewed  religion  in  all  its  aspects 
and  bearings,  wiio  has  taken  the  mest  extensive 
survey  of  the  manifestations  of  God,  and  of  the 
habits  and  relations  of  men,  is  the  best  qualified 
to  pronounce  a  candid  and  accurate  decision  on 
all  the  intellectual  and  moral  cases  that  may 
come  before  him. 

If  the  spirit  of  the  abo\&-stated  sentiments  bs 
founded  on  reason  and  on  fact,  it  will  follow  that, 
the  more  we  resemble  God  in  the  amplitude  oi 
our  intellectual  views  and  benevolent  affections,  tin 
more  candid,  and  liberal,  and  accurate  will  oui 
judgments  be  in  reference  to  all  the  actions,  ob¬ 
jects,  and  relations  we  contemplate.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  man  who  is  confined  to  a  narrow’  range 
of  thought  and  prospect,  is  continually  blundering 
in  the  estimates  he  forms,  both  in  respect  to  phy- 
sical  facts,  to  general  principles,  and  to  moral  ac¬ 
tions.  He  forms  a  premature  and  uncharitabla 
opinion  on  every  slander  and  report  against  his 
neighbor.  He  condemns  without  hesitation,  and 
throw’s  an  unmerited  odium  on  whole  bodies  of 
men,  because  one  or  tw’o  of  their  number  may 
have  displayed  weakness  and  folly.  He  hates  and 
despises  men  and  their  opinions,  because  they  be¬ 
long  not  to  his  political  or  religious  party.  He 
pronounces  his  decisions  on  the  motives  of  men 
w'ith  as  much  confidence  as  if  he  had  surveyed 
their  hearts  with  the  eye  of  Omniscience.  He 
cannot  hear  an  objection  against  his  favorite  opin¬ 
ions  W'ith  patience,  nor  an  apology  for  any  set  of 
principles  but  his  own.  He  is  arrogant  and  dog¬ 
matical  in  his  assertions,  and  will  make  no  con¬ 
cessions  to  the  superior  wisdom  of  others.  Ho 
sets  himself,  w’ith  violence,  against  every  proposal 
for  reformation  in  the  church,  because  his  fore¬ 
fathers  never  thought  of  it,  and  because  such  “  in¬ 
novations”  do  not  suit  his  humor  and  preconceiv¬ 
ed  opinions.  He  decides,  in  the  most  confident 
tone,,  on  what  God  can  and  cannot  do,  as  if  he  had 
taken  the  gauge  of  infinite  perfection;  and  ho 
frets  at  the  Divine  dispensations  when  they  do  not 
exactly  quadrate  with  his  ow’ii  humors  and  selfish 
views. 

With  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  IMostlligh 
he  also  forms  the  most  foolish,  and  vagaie,  and 
contradictory  conceptions.  Tell  him  of  the  vast 
dimensions  of  the  planetary  system,  of  the  men 
and  aniniLds  that  live  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
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globe,  of  tha  annual  and  diurnal  motion  of  the 
earth — that  this  world  and  its  inliabitauts  are 
moving  through  tlie  regions  of  space  many  tliou- 
sandsof  miles  every  hour — that  one  of  the  planets 
is  so  large  that  it  would  contain  1400  worlds  as 
spacious  as  ours — that,  another  is  flying  through 
the  tracts  of  immensity  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred 
thousand  miles  an  hour — and  that  light  is  darted 
from  the  sun  at  a  velocity  of  192,000  miles  in  a 
moment  of  time, — he  will  stare  at  \'ou  with  as¬ 
tonishment  at  such  extravagant  assertions,  and 
will  sooner  believe  the  stories  of  giants  100  feet 
high,  and  of  fairies  that  can  enter  in  crowds 
through  the  keyhole  of  his  door.  Instead  of 
frankly  acknowledging  that  “  he  is  ignorant  of 
such  subjects,  and  of  thu  grounds  of  such  con¬ 
clusions — that  those  that  have  studied  them  with 
intelligence  are  best  capable  of  judging  —  that,  if 
true,  they  must  fill  us  with  admiration  of  the 
glory  of  God — but  that,  as  he  has  hitherto  had  no 
opportunity  of  examining  such  matters,  he  must 
suspend  his  assent  until  heinquire  into  the  reasons 
which  can  be  given  for  such  amazing  deductions;” 
instead  of  such  concessions,  which  are  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  modesty  and  of  common  sense,  he  will 
tell  you  at  once,  without  hesitation,  and  without 
a  blush  at  his  presumptuous  decisions,  that  “it  is 
all  extravagance,  and  folly,  and  idle  romance,  con¬ 
trary  to  Scrip!  ure,  and  reason,  andcommon  sense;” 
and  will  not  hesitate  to  brand  you  as  a  heretic,  for 
endeavoring  to  break  loose  his  intellectual  tram¬ 
mels! — thus  tacitly  declaring  that  he  is  far  better 
qualified  to  pronounce  a  decision  on  such  topics 
than  all  the  philosophers  and  divines,  and  all  the 
brightest  geniuses  who  have  appeared  in  the  world 
for  ages  past;  though  he  will  at  the  same  time 
admit,  that  he  never  gave  himself  the  trouble  to 
examine  into  such  matters! 

His  views  of  tlie  providential  dispensations  of 
God  are  equally  partial  and  distorted.  If  disease, 
or  poverty,  or  misfortune,  happen  to  his  neighbor, 
especially  if  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  religious 
party  to  which  he  belongs,  it  is  considered  as  a 
penal  judgment  for  his  error  and  apostasy.  If 
prosperous  circumstances  attended  his  family  or 
his  religious  party,  it  is  viewed  as  a  sign  of  Di- 
V'ine  appi’obatiou.  He  seldom  views  the  hand  of 
God,  except  in  uncommon  occurrences,  and  then, 
he  imagines  that  a  miracle  is  performed,  and  that 
the  wdieels  of  nature  are  stopped  in  order  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  event.  He  seldom  looks  beyond  the 
precincts  of  liis  own  church  or  nation,  to  observe 
tlio  movements  of  the  Divine  footsteps  toward 
other  tribes  of  his  fallen  race.  He  overlooks  the 
traces  of  Divine  operation  which  are  every  mo¬ 
ment  to  be  seen  above  and  around  him — and  yet,  i 
in  the  midst  of  all  such  partial  and  contracted 
views,  he  w'ill  sometimes  decide  on  the  Wisdom 
and  Rectitude  of  the  Ways  of  God,  with  as  much 
confidence  as  if  he  had  entered  into  the  secret 
councils  of  the  Eternal,  and  surveyed  the  whole 
plan  of  his  procedure. 

Such  are  a  few  prominent  outlines  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  thousands,  w^hose  names  are  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  visible  church — whose  illiberality 
and  self-conceit  are  owing  to  the  contracted  no¬ 
tions  they  have  formed  of  God  and  of  Religion. 
And,  surely,  it  must  appear  desirable  to  every 
enlightened  Christian,  that  every  proper  mean 
ehouM  be  used  to  prevent  rational  immortal  be¬ 
ings  from  remaining  enchained  in  such  mental 
thraldom. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  takes  an  en¬ 
lightened  view  of  all  the  works  and  dispensations 
of  God,  and  of  all  the  circumstances  and  rela¬ 
tions  of  subordinate  beings,  necessarily  acquires  a 
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nobleness  and  liberality  of  mind,  and  an  accuracy 
in  judging  of  things  human  and  divine,  which  no 
other  person  can  possess.  He  does  not  hastily 
take  up  an  evil  report  against  his  neighbor;  for  ha 
considers  how  unfounded  such  reports  often  are, 
and  how  much  they  are  owing  to  the  insinu¬ 
ations  of  envy  or  of  malice.  And,  when  he 
can  no  longer  doubt  of  an  evil  action  being  sub¬ 
stantiated  against  any  one,  he  does  not  triumph 
over  him  in  the  language  of  execration;  for,  he 
considers  all  the  circumstances,  relations,  feelings, 
and  temptations  with  which  he  may  have  been 
surrounded;  he  considers,  that  he  himself  is  a  frail 
sinful  creature,  and  might  possibly  have  fallen  in 
a  similar  way,  had  he  been  placed  in  the  same 
situation.  He  does  not  trumpet  forth  the  praises 
of  a  man  who  has  performed  owe  brilliant  benevo¬ 
lent  deed,  as  if  he  were  a  character  to  be  admired 
and  eulogized — while  the  general  course  of  his 
life  is  marked  with  vice,  and  an  utter  forgetful¬ 
ness  of  God  and  Religion;  nor  does  he  fix  a  stig¬ 
ma  of  immorality  upon  the  person  who  may  have 
acted  foolishly  or  sinfully  in  one  or  two  instances, 
while  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct  has  been 
marked  by  purity  and  rectitude:  for,  in  both  cases 
he  considers,  that  it  is  not  an  isolated  action,  but 
general  habits  which  determine  the  charuclcr  of 
any  individual.  He  esteems  the  Wise  and  the 
Good,  and  holds  friendl)’'  intercourse  with  them, 
to  whatever  political  or  religious  party  they  be¬ 
long.  He  can  bear,  with  affability  and  candor,  to 
have  his  opinions  contradicted,  and  can  differ  from 
his  neighbor  in  many  disputed  points,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  he  values  and  esteems  him.  He 
will  not  brand  a  man  as  a  Heretic  or  a  Deist,  be¬ 
cause  he  takes  a  view  of  some  dogmas  in  'I'heolo- 
gy  in  a  different  light  from  what  he  himself  does; 
for  he  considers  the  difference  of  habits,  studies, 
pursuits,  and  educational  prejudices,  which  must 
have  influenced  his  opinions;  and  makes  due  al- 
low'ance  for  the  range  of  thought  to  which  he  may 
have  been  accustomed.  He  is  always  disposed  to 
attiibute  the  actions  of  others  to  good  motives, 
when  he  has  no  proof  to  the  contrary.  He  uses 
no  threats  nor  physical  force  to  support  his  opin¬ 
ions,  or  to  convince  gainsayers;  for  he  knows 
that  no  external  coercion  can  illuminate  the  mind, 
and  that  the  strength  of  arguments,  and  the  force 
of  truth,  can  alone  produce  conviction.  He  is 
convinced  how  ignorant  he  is,  notwithstanding  all 
his  study,  observations,  and  researches,  and  presses 
forward,  as  long  as  he  lives,  to  higher  degrees  of 
knowledge  and  of  moral  improvement. 

He  is  an  active  promoter  of  every  scheme  that 
tends  to  enlighten  and  meliorate  mankind,  and  to 
extend  the  know'ledge  of  salvation  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth;  for  he  considers  that  it  is  not  by  mira¬ 
cles,  but  by  the  subordinate  agency  of  intelligent 
beings,  that  God  will  effectuate  the  illumination 
and  the  moral  renovation  of  our  apostate  race. 
Pie  views  the  S])ecial  agency  of  God  in  all  tha 
movements  of  the  Scientific,  the  Religious,  and 
the  Political  world,  and  perceives  Him  accom- 
jdishing  his  purpose,  in  the  inventions  of  human 
genius,  and  in  the  economy  of  the  minutest  in¬ 
sect,  as  well  as  in  the  earthquake,  the  storm,  and 
the  convulsions  of  nations;  for  he  considers  the 
smallest  atom,  and  the  Hosts  of  Heaven,  as  emial- 
ly  directed  by  Eternal  Wisdom,  and  equally  ne¬ 
cessary  in  the  universal  chain  of  creatures  and 
events.  He  displays  a  becoming  modesty  in 
speaking  of  the.  ways  and  the  works  of  God. 
When  he  meets  with  any  dark  and  afflictive  dis¬ 
pensation  in  the  course  of  Providence,  he  does 
not  fret  and  repipe,  but  is  calm  and  resigned,  con¬ 
scious  that  he  perceives  only  a  small  portion  of 
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the  chain  of  God’s  dispensations,  and  is,  therefore, 
unable  to  form  a  just  comparison  of  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  any  one  part  with  the  whole.  When  he 
contemplates  the  depraved  and  wretched  condition 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  at  present,  and 
for  thousands  of  years  past,  notwithstanding  the 
salvation  which  has  been  achieved  for  sinners 
of  mankind,  he  is  far  from  arraigning  the  Divine 
goodness  and  rectitude,  in  leaving  so  many  nations 
“  to  walk  in  their  own  ways;”  for  ho  knows  not 
what  relation  this  dismal  scene  may  bear,  what 
influence  it  may  have,  or  what  important  impres¬ 
sions  it  may  produce,  on  worlds  and  beings  with 
which  we  are  at  present  unacquainted. 

He  is  cautious  in  pronouncing  decisively  re¬ 
specting  the  dispensations  of  God,  in  regard  to 
the  universe  at  large.  He  does  not,  for  example, 
assert,  witli  the  utmost  confidence,  as  some  liave 
done,  “  that  there  never  was,  and  never  will  be, 
to  all  the  ages  of  eternity,  such  a  bright  display 
of  the  Divine  Glory  as  in  the  Cross  of  Christ.” 
He  admires  and  adores  the  Condescension  and  the 
Love  of  God,  in  the  plan  of  Salvation  which  the 
Gospel  exhibits,  and  feels  an  interest  in  it  far  be¬ 
yond  that  of  any  other  special  manifestation  of 
Deity;  but  he  dares  not  set  limits  to  the  Divine 
Attributes  and  Operations.  He  considers  himself 
at  present,  with  regard  to  the  grand  system  of  the 
Universe,  in  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  a  small 
insect  on  one  of  the  stones  of  a  magnificent  edi¬ 
fice,  which  sees  only  a  few  hairbreadths  around  it, 
and  is  altogether  incapable  of  surveying  the  sym- 
metrj^,  the  order,  and  beauty  of  the  structure,  and 
of  forming  an  adequate  conception  of  the  whole. 
He  considers  that  he  has  never  yet  surveyed  the 
millionth  part  of  Jehovah’s  empire,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  cannot  tell  what  the  Eternal  Sovereign  has 
been  pleased  to  e.xhibit  in  its  numerous  provinces; 
and,  least  of  all,  can  he  ever  presume  to  dive  into 
the  depths  of  interminable  ages,  and  boldly  declare 
what  the  Almighty  will,  or  will  not  do,  through 
eternity  to  come.  He,  therefore,  views  it  as  pre¬ 
sumption,  while  he  has  no  dictate  of  revelation 
for  his  warrant,  to  pronounce  decisively,  either  on 
the  one  side  or  on  the  other,  of  such  a  deep  and 
important  question,  which  seems  above  the  reach 
of  the  loftiest  seraph  to  determine.*  In  short,  he 
endeavors  to  take  a  view  of  all  the  manifestations 
of  Deity  within  his  reach,  from  every  source  of 
information  which  lies  before  him,  and  as  far  as 
his  limited  faculties  will  permit.  Hedoes  not  call 
in  question  the  discoveries  of  Science,  because 
they  bring  to  his  ears  most  astonishing  reports  of 
the  Wisdom  and  Omnipotence  of  Jehovah;  and 
of  the  boundless  extent  of  his  Kingdom;  but  re¬ 
joices  to  learn,  that  the  grandeur  of  his  dominions 
is  actually  found  to  correspond  with  the  lofty  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Divine  Majesty  and  Glory  recorded 
in  the  Volume  of  Inspiration,  and  is  thereby  in¬ 
spired  with  nobler  hopes  of  the  glory  and  felicity 
of  that  heavenly  world  where  he  expects  to  spend 
an  endless  existence. 

If,  then,  such  be  some  of  tlie  features  in  the 
character  of  the  enlightened  Christian;  if  liberali¬ 
ty  and  candor,  and  accurate  investigation,  mark 
the  judgments  he  pronounces  on  the  sentiments 
and  the  actions  of  men,  and  on  the  works  and  the 
ways  of  God;  and  if  such  views  and  feelings 
ought  to  be  considered  as  more  congenial  to  the 
noble  and  benevolent  spirit  of  our  religion,  than 
the  narrow  and  distorted  notions  of  a  contracted 
mind, — it  must  be  an  object  much  to  be  desired, 
that  the  mass  of  the  Christian  world  be  led  into 
such  trains  of  thought,  as  might  imbue  their 


minds  with  a  larger  proportion  of  this  spirit. 
And,  if  diversified  and  occasional  discussions  on 
the  topics  to  which  we  have  adverted  would 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  this  desirable  effect, 
it  is  obvious,  that  such  branches  of  knowledge 
as  are  calculated  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the 
mind,  and  to  throw  a  light  over  the  revelations 
and  the  works  of  God,  should  no  longer  be  over¬ 
looked  in  the  range  of  our  religious  contempla¬ 
tions. 

V. — The  extensive  range  of  thought  tchkh.  the  diver-' 

sifted  objects  in  Nature  present,  would  have  a 

TEN'DE.NCY  TO  INSPIRE  US  WITH  A  SriRIT  OF  PIETY 

AND  PROFOUND  HUMILITY. 

It  is  owing,  in  many  instances,  to  want  of  at' 
tention  to  the  impressive  displays  of  Wisdom  and 
Omnipotence  in  the  material  world,  that  our  pious 
feelings  and  devotional  e.xercises  are  so  cold  and 
languid.  We  stalk  about  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  pass  from  one  day  to  another,  without 
reflecting  on  the  grand  and  complicated  machi¬ 
nery  around  us,  which  is  carrying  us  along 
through  the  regions  of  space,  and  from  one  por¬ 
tion  of  diUHtion  to  another,  as  if  the  mighty  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  Eternal  Mind,  exerted  in  our  behalf, 
were  unworthy  of  our  acknowledgment  or  re¬ 
gard.  How  few,  for  example,  reflect,  wiien  they 
open  their  eyes  in  the  morning,  and  perceive  the 
first  beams  of  the  rising  sun,  that,  since  they  lay 
down  to  sleep,  the  Divine  Power  has  been  exerted 
in  carrying  them  more  than  four  thousand  miles 
round  to  the  eastward,  in  order  that  they  might 
again  be  cheered  with  the  morning  light;  and 
that,  during  the  same  period,  they,  along  with  the 
earth  and  its  vast  population,  have  been  carried 
forward  476,000  miles  from  that  portion  of  space 
which  tb.ey  occupied  seven  hours  before?*  Or, 
if  they  have  no  idea  of  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
and  attach  no  belief  to  such  an  opinion,  how  is  it 
they  do  not  reflect,  that,  after  night  has  thrown  its 
shades  around  them,  the  sun,  and  ten  thousand 
other  vast  globes,  must  move  several  hundreds  of 
millions  of  miles,  before  their  eyes  can  again  be¬ 
hold  the  light  of  day!  Either  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  cases  must  be  the  fact;  and,  in 
either  case,  there  is  presented  to  our  view,  a  dis¬ 
play  of  the  Omnipotence  and  the  Superinten¬ 
dence  of  Him  in  whom  we  live  and  move,  which 
demands  our  gratitude,  our  admiration,  and  praise. 
And  can  it  ever  be  supposed,  that  such  reflec¬ 
tions,  combined  with  all  the  other  excitements  to 
reverence  and  gratitude,  will  not  tend  to  elevate 
our  contemplations,  and  to  raise  our  pious  feelings 
to  a  higher  pitch  of  devotion?  Whether  the 
Psalmist  entertained  any  views  of  this  kind, 
when  he  composed  the  ninety-second  Psalm,  we 


*  When  it  is  here  said  that  we  are  carried  “  more  than 
4000  miles  round  to  the  eastward”  durin;r  the  hours  of  sleep 
— the  author  refers  to  the  diunial  motion  of  the  earth  front 
west  to  east.  The  rate  of  this  motion  is  dilferent  to  the 
inhabitants  of  difl'erent  latitudes.  At  the  Equator  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  carried  at  the  rate  of  1008  miles  an  ..our,  and 
if  7  hours  be  allowed  for  nightly  Tepose,  they  are  carried 
round  7206  miles  during  sleep.  Those  who  live  in  the  52d 
degree  of  latitude,  as  the  inhabitants  of  places  near  Lon¬ 
don,  move  at  the  rate  of  607  miles  an  hour;  and,  conse 
quently,  in  the  course  of  7  hours,  are  carried  round  4459 
miles.  The  inhabitants  of  Greenland,  in  lat.  69°,  during  the 
same  time,  move  only  2570  miles;  and,  were  there  any  in¬ 
habitants  at  the  88th  degree  of  latitude,  or  within  two  de¬ 
grees  of  the  polar  points  their  motion,  during  7  hours,  would 
not  exceed  252  miles. — W^hen  it  is  said  we  are  carried  for¬ 
ward  during  the  same  time,  476,000  miles,  the  reference  is 
to  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
sixty-eight  thousand  miles  every  hour,  and  consenuently 
476,000  miles  during  the  7  hours  supposed  to  be  allotted  U> 
I  sleep. 


•  See  Appendix,  Note  XII. 


PIETY  AND  HUMILITY. 


cannot  certainly  determine;  but  I  presume,  the 
pious  and  contemplative  mind,  when  awakening 
from  the  slumbers  of  the  night,  under  such  im¬ 
pressions,  might  sing  the  first  part  of  that  song 
of  praise  with  peculiar  emphasis  and  delight  — 
“  It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks  to  Jehovah, 
and  to  sing  praise  to  thy  name,  O  thou  Most 
High!  to  show  forth  thy  loving-kindness  in  the 
morning.  For  thou.  Lord,  hast  made  me  glad 
through  thy  work”  (or  thy  powerful  energy), — 
“  I  will  triumph  in  the  works  of  thy  hands.  0 
Lord !  HOW  gre.\t  are  thv  works  !  and  thy 
thoughts”  (or  contrivances)  “  are  very  deep!  A 
brutish  man  knoweth  not,  neither  doth  a  foul  un¬ 
derstand  this.” 

An  extensive  acquaintance  with  nature  and 
science,  combined  with  Christian  principle,  would 
also  induce  profound  humility.  The  man  who  has 
made  e.xcursions  through  the  most  diversified 
regions  of  thought,  is  deeply  sensible  of  the  little 
progress  he  has  attained,  and  of  the  vast  and  un¬ 
bounded  field  of  divine  science  which  still  remains 
to  be  explored.  When  he  considers  the  immense 
variety  of  sublime  subjects  which  the  Volume  pf 
Inspiration  exhibits,  and  of  which  he  has  obtained 
but  a  very  faint  and  imperfect  glimpse — the  com¬ 
prehensive  extent,  and  the  intricate  windings  of 
the  operations  of  Providence,  and  the  infinite 
number  of  beings  over  which  it  extends — the  am¬ 
plitude  and  magnificence  of  that  glorious  universe 
over  which  Jehovah  presides,  and  how  small  a 
portion  of  it  lies  opon  to  his  minute  inspection — 
he  is  humbled  in  the  dust  at  the  view  of  his  own 
insignificance;  he  sees  himself  to  be  a  very  babe 
in  knowledge;  and,  as  it  were,  just  emerging 
from  the  gloom  of  ignorance  into  the  first  dawn- 
ings  of  light  and  intelligence.  He  feels  the  full 
force  and  spirit  of  the  poet’s  sentiment — 

‘  Much  learning  shows  how  little  mortals  know.” 

When  lie  considers  the  comprehensive  extent  of 
the  Divine  law  and  its  numerous  bearings  on 
every  part  of  his  conduct,  and  on  all  the  diversi¬ 
fied  relations  in  which  he  stands  to  his  God,  and 
to  his  fellow-men;  and  when  he  reflects  on  his 
multiplied  deviations  from  that  eternal  rule  of 
rectitude,  he  is  ashamed  and  confounded  in  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel;  and  on  a  re¬ 
view  of  his  former  pride  and  self-conceit,  is  con¬ 
strained  to  adopt  the  language  of  Agur  and  of 
Asaph — “Surely  I  am  more  brutish  than  any 
man,  and  have  not  the  understanding  of  a  man.” 
“  So  foolish  was  I,  and  ignorant,  I  was  as  a  beast 
before  thee.”  He  views  the  meanest  and  the 
most  ignorant  of  his  species,  as  but  a  very  few 
degrees  below  him  in  the  scale  of  intelligence, 
and  sees  no  reason  why  he  should  glory  over  his 
fellows. 

This  sentiment  might  be  illustrated  from  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  whose 
minds  science  and  religion  were  combined.  The 
Honorable  Mr.  Boyi.e  was  the  most  unwearied 
and  successful  explorer  of  the  works  of  God,  in 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  all  his  philosophi¬ 
cal  pursuits  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
Religion.  Among  the  excellent  traits  in  his  cha¬ 
racter,  HTMiLiTV  was  the  most  conspicuous.  “He 
had  about  him,”  says  Bishop  Burnet,  “all  that 
unaffected  neglect  of  pomp  in  clothes,  lodging, 
furniture,  and  equipage,  which  agreed  with  his 
grave  and  serious  course  of  life,”  and  was  cour- 
tcou.s  and  condescending  to  the  meanest  of  his 
follow-men.  “Ho  had,”  says  the  same  author, 
“  the  profoundest  veneration  for  the  great  God  of 
heaven  and  earth  that  ever  I  observed  in  any  per¬ 
son.  The  very  name  of  God  was  never  mention¬ 
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ed  by  him  without  a  pause,  and  a  visible  stop  in 
his  discourse;  and  the  tenor  of  his  philosophical 
and  theological  writings  is  in  complete  unison 
with  these  traits  of  character. — Sir  Isaac  New¬ 
ton,  too,  whose  genius  seemed  to  know  no  limits 
but  those  of  the  visible’ universe,  was  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  his  modesty,  humility,  and  meekness  of  tem¬ 
per.  He  had  such  a  humble  opinion  of  himself, 
that  he  had  no  relish  of  the  applause  wnich  was 
so  deservedly  paid  him.  He  would  have  let  others 
run  away  with  the  glory  of  his  inventions,  if  his 
friends  and  countrymen  had  not  been  more  jeal¬ 
ous  of  his  honor  than  he  was  himself.  He  said  a 
little  before  his  death,  “  I  do  not  know  what  I  may 
appear  to  the  world,  but  to  myself  I  seem  to  have 
been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  diverting  myself  in  now  and  then  finding  a 
pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  oz’dinary,  while 
the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undiscovered  be¬ 
fore  me.” 

The  same  sentiment  might  have  been  illus¬ 
trated  from  the  lives  of  Bacon,  Locke,  Dr.  Boer- 
haave,  Hervey,  Nieuwentyt,  Ray,  Derham,  the 
Abbe  Pluche,  Bonjiet,  and  other  eminent  charac¬ 
ters,  who  devoted  their  stores  of  knowledge  to  the 
illustration  of  the  Christian  s}'stem.  For  an  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  God  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  produce  humility  and  vene¬ 
ration;  and  wherever  it  is  combined  with  pride 
and  arrogance,  either  among  philosophers  or  di¬ 
vines,  it  indicates  a  lamentable  deficiency,  if  not 
a  complete  destitution,  of  Christian  principle,  and 
of  all  those  tempers  which  form  the  bond  of  union 
among  holy  intelligences.  After  the  attention  of 
Job  had  been  directed  to  the  works  of  God,  and 
when  he  had  contemplated  the  inexplicable  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  Divine  agency  in  the  material 
world,  he  was  ashamed  and  confounded  at  his  for¬ 
mer  presumption;  and,  in  deep  humility,  exclaim¬ 
ed,  “  I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the 
ear;  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee;  wherefore  I 
abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.” — In 
accordance  with  what  has  been  now  stated,  we 
find,  that  the  most  exalted  intelligences,  who,  of 
course,  possess  the  most  extensive  views  of  the 
works  and  providential  ai-rangements  of  God,  are 
represented  as  also  the  most  humble  in  their  de¬ 
portment,  and  as  displaying  the  most  profound 
reverence  in  their  incessant  adorations.  They 
“Jail  down  before  Him  who  sits  upon  the  throne; 
and  cast  their  crowns  before  the  throve,  saying.  Thou 
art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  honor, 
and  power;  for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and 
for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created.” — 
Their  moral  conduct  evinces  the  same  lowly  tem¬ 
per  of  mind.  J'hey  wait  around  the  throne,  iu 
the  attitude  of  motion,  and  wings  outspread, 
ready  to  fljs  on  the  first  signal  of  their  Sove¬ 
reign’s  will;  they  “  do  his  commandments,  hear¬ 
kening  to  the  voice  of  his  word,”  and  do  not 
disdain  to  perform  important  services,  in  our 
wretched  world,  to  the  meanest  human  being  who 
is  numbered  among  “  the  heirs  of  salvation.”  In 
like  manner,  were  we  indued  with  the  grasp  of  in¬ 
tellect,  the  capacious  minds,  the  extensive  know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  moral  powers  which  they  possess, 
we  would  also  display  the  same  humble  and  reve¬ 
rential  spirit,  and  feel  ashamed  of  those  emotions 
of  vanity  and  pride,  which  dispose  so  many  of  the 
human  family  to  look  down  with  contempt  on 
their  fellow-mortals. 


If  the  leading  train  of  sentiment  which  per¬ 
vades  this  volume  be  admitted,  the  following 
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GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS  maybe  deduced: — That,  in 
conducting  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young, 
the  works  of  God  in  the  material  world,  and  the 
most  striking  discoveries  which  have  been  made 
as  to  their  magnitude,  variety,  and  mechanism, 
should  be  frequently  exhibited  to  their  view,  in 
minute  detail;  as  illustrations  of  the  attributes  of 
the  Deity,  and  of  those  descriptions  of  his  nature 
and  operations  contained  in  the  Volume  of  Inspi¬ 
ration; — that  the  books  put  into  their  hands  should 
contain,  among  other  subjects,  popular  and  strik¬ 
ing  descriptions  of  the  facts  and  appearances  of 


nature; — that  seminaries  should  be  established  for 
the  occasional  instruction  of  young  persons,  from 
the  ago  of  fifteen  to  the  age  of  twenty  or  thirty, 
or  upward,  in  all  those  popular  branches  of  natu¬ 
ral  and  moral  science  which  have  a  tendency  to 
enlarge  the  capacity  of  their  minds,  and  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  conceptions  of  the  incessa,nt  agency 
of  God;— and  that  the  Ministers  of  Religion,  in 
their  public  instructions,  should  frequently  blerd 
their  discussions  of  divine  topics  w'ith  illustratiops 
derived  from  the  scenes  of  Creation  and  ProTi- 
dence. 
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NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Note  I,  p.  22. — Illustration  of  the  rate  of  Motion  in  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  on  the  supposition  that  the 

earth  is  at  rest. 


The  distance  of  the  sun  is  about  95  millions 
of  miles;  consequently,  the  diameter  of  the  cir¬ 
cle  he  would  describe  around  the  earth  would  be 
190  millions,  and  its  circumference  597,142,857, 
which  forms  the  extent  of  the  circuit  through 
which  he  would  move  in  24  hours,  if  the  earth 
were  at  rest.  This  number,  divided  by  24,  gives 
24,880,952,  the  number  of  miles  he  would  move 
in  an  hour;  and  this  last  number  divided  by  60, 
gives  414,682,  the  number  of  miles  he  would 
move  in  a  minute.  The  nearest  star  is  reckoned 
to  b«  at  least  20,000,000,000,000,  or  twenty  bil¬ 


lions  of  miles  distant  from  the  earth;  consequent¬ 
ly,  its  daily  circuit  round  our  globe  would  mea¬ 
sure  more  than  125,000,000,000,000  miles.  This 
sum,  divided  by  86,400,  the  number  of  seconds  in 
a  day,  would  give,  1,454,861,111,  or  somewhat 
more  than  one  thousand  four  hundred  millions  of 
miles,  for  its  rate  of  motion  in  a  second  of  time, — 
a  motion,  which,  were  it  actually  existing,  would, 
in  all  probability,  shatter  the  universe  to  atoms. 

The  unlearned  reader  may,  perhaps,  acquire  a 
more  distinct  idea  of  this  explanation  in  the  fol- 
lovViiig  figure; — 


Let  the  small  circle  A,  in  the  center,  represent 
the  Earth,  and  the  circle  B  C  D  E  the  orbit  of  the 
Sun,  on  the  supposition  that  he  moves  round  the 
earth  every  24  hours.  The  line  A  B  will  repre- 
Bout  the  distance  of  the  Sun  from  the  Earth,  or 


95  millions  of  miles;  the  line  BD  the  diameter  o 
the  orbit  he  would  describe;  and  the  circle  B  ( 
D  E  the  circumference  along  which  he  wouli 
move  every  day,  or  597  millions  of  miles,  whic’ 
is  somewhat  more  than  tliree  times  the  diametsj 
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If  the  line  A  F  represent  the  distance  of  the  near¬ 
est  star,  the  circle  F  G  U  I  will  represent  the 
circuit  through  which  it  would  move  every  ;24 
hours,  if  the  earth  were  at  rest.  It  is  obvious 
from  the  figure  that  since  the  stars  are  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  earth  than  the  sun,  the  circle 
they  would  describe  around  the  earth  would  be 
larger  in  proportion,  and,  consequently,  their  ve¬ 
locities  would  be  proportionably  more  rapid;  since 
they  would  move  through  their  larger  circles  in 
the  same  time  in  which  the  sun  moved  through 
his  narrower  sphere.  But,  the  supposition  that 
the  earth  is  the  center  of  all  the  celestial  motions, 
and  that  the  different  stars  are  daily  moving 
around  it  with  different  velocities,  and  the  slowest 
of  these  motions  so  inconceivably  raihd,  is  so 
wild  and  extravagant,  that  it  appears  altogether  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  with 
the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  the  Deity,  and 
with  all  the  other  arrangements  he  has  made  in 
Uie  system  of  nature. 


Note  II,  pp.  31-94. —  Experimental  Illustrations 

of  the  Pressure  and  Compressibility  of  the  Atmo¬ 
sphere — The  Diving-Bell,  etc. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  most  strik¬ 
ingly  illustrated  by  means  of  the  air-pump.  But 
as  few  persons,  comparatively^,  possess  this  instru¬ 
ment,  the  following  experiments,  which  any  per¬ 
son  may-  perform  at  pleasure,  are  sufficiently  con¬ 
vincing  on  this  point.  Take  a  common  wine¬ 
glass,  fill  it  with  water;  apply  a  piece  of  paper 
over  the.  mouth  of  the  glass;  pre.ss  the  paper  to 
the  rim  of  the  glass  w'ith  the  palm  of  the  hand; 
turn  the  glass  upside  down;  withdraw  the  hand 
from  the  paper;  and  the  water  will  be  supported 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  That  it  is 
the  atmospherical  pre.ssure,  and  not  the  paper, 
which  supports  the  water,  is  evident;  for  the  pa¬ 
per,  instead  of  being  pressed  down  by  the  weight 
cf  the  wafer,  is  pressed  upward  by  the  pressure  of 
tlie  atmosphere,  and  appears  concave,  or  hollow  in 
the  middle.  If  the  flame  of  a  candle  be  applied 
to  the  paper,  it  may  be  held  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time,  close  to  the  paper,  without  setting 
fire  to  it.  The  same  fact  is  proved  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  experiment: — Take  a  glass  tube,  of  any  length, 
and  of  a  narrow  bore;  put  one  end  of  it  in  a  basin 
of  water;  apply  the  mouth  to  the  other  end,  and 
draw  out  the  air  by  suction;  the  water  will  im¬ 
mediately  rise  toward  the  top  of  the  tube;  and  if 
the  finger  or  thumb  be  applied  to  the  top  of  the 
tube,  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air,  and  the  tube 
removed  from  the  ba.sin  of  water,  the  water  in  the 
tube  will  be  supported  by  the  pressure  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  on  the  lower  end.  Again: — Take  a  wine¬ 
glass,  and  burn  a  small  bit  of  paper  in  it;  and 
while  the  paper  is  burning,  press  the  palm  of  the 
hand  upon  the  mouth  of  the  glass,  and  it  will  ad¬ 
here  to  the  hand  with  considerable  force.  In  this 
case  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  will  be  sen¬ 
sibly  felt;  for  it  will  sometimes  require  a  conside¬ 
rable  force  to  detach  the  glass  from  the  hand. 

The  following  experiment  will  also  illustrate, 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Take  a  tin  ves¬ 
sel  about  C  or  7  inches  long  and  3  in  diameter, 
with  its  mouth  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide, 
as  E  F  in  Fig.  1.*  Pierce  a  number  of  small  holes 
In  its  bottom,  about  the  diameter  of  a  common 
sewing  needle.  Plunge  the  vessel  in  water;  and 


•  The  fi<'ure  referred  to  is  irt  “Jlental  IllBmination,”  p. 
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when  full,  cork  it  up,  so  tliat  no  air  ca:i  enter  at 
top.  While  it  teniTiiiis  corked  uc  water  will  run 
out,  being  prevented  by  tlio  atmospiieric  pressure, 
but  the  moment  it  is  uncorked,  i.he  water  will 
issue  from  the  small  holes  in  the  boitoin  by  the 
pressure  of  air  from  above. — The  saiiic  <'.vperi- 
uient  may  be  made  by  hiking  a  tuiie,  G  II,  Fig. 
3,*  7  or  8  inches  long,  and  about  (iiree-fourlhs 
of  ail  iiicli  diameter,  having  a  .simdl  liole  on  each 
side,  I  K.  Wlieii  filled  with  water  and  corked 
no  water  will  run  out,  but  when  the  cork  is  re¬ 
moved  the  water  will  run  out  at  I  an.i  K,  illus¬ 
trating  the  lateral  pressure,  of  the  utinoisphere. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmospliere  explidiis  a  va¬ 
riety  of  common  phenomena.  When  we  take  a 
draught  of  water  out  of  a  basin  or  a  ruiiiiiiig 
stream,  we  iniiiierse  our  mouths  in  the  water,  and 
make  a  vacuum  by- drawing  in  the  air;  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  external  surface  of 
the  water  then  forces  it  into  the  iiioutli.  Tlia 
same  cause  explains  the  process  of  a  child  suck¬ 
ing  its  mother’s  breasts' — the  action  of  a  boj^’s 
sucker  in  lifting  large  stones — the.  rise  of  water 
in  pumps — the  eiTccts  produced  by'  caneats — the 
firm  adliesioii  of  snails  and  periwinkles  to  rocks 
and  stones — the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  time  of 
hard  frosts — and  the  fact,  that  a  cask  tvill  not  run 
by  the  cock,  unless  a  hole  be  opened  in  some 
other  part  of  the  cask. 

The  following  experiment  illustrates  the  com¬ 
pressibility  of  air,  and  at  the  same  time  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  wliich  the  Diviny-Bell  is  constructed. 
Let  A  B,  P’ig.  1,+  represent  a  large  tumbler, 
nearly  filled  with  water.  Place  a  piece  of  cork 
oil  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  over  the  cork  an 
ale-glass,  C  D,  with  its  mouth  downward:  llieii 
push  the  glass  perpendicularly  down  toward  the 
bottom  of  the  tumbler,  and  the  cork  W'ill  appear 
sw’imniiiig  a  little  above  the  bottom — indicating 
that  there  is  no  water  above  it  iit  the  ale-glass, 
but  only  air,  which  prevents  the  entrance  of  the 
water.  If  the  water  in  the  tumbler  be  supposed 
to  represent  the  water  of  a  river  or  of  the  sea,  the 
ale-glass  will  represent  the  diving-bell  in  which  a 
person  may  sit  with  safety  in  the  depths  of  the 
sea  without  being  immersed  in  the  water,  provided 
fresh  air  be  supplibd.  A  small  quantity  of  water 
will  he  found  to  have  entered  the  ale-glass,  and 
the  deeper  it  is  plunged  in  any  vessel  the  higher 
will  the  water  rise  within  it;  which  proves  tho 
compressibility  of  the  air  within  the  glass. 

The  diving-bell  has  been  much  used  of  late  in 
recovering  valuable  articles  from  the  wrecks  of 
ships  that  had  sunk  in  deep  water,  and  in  blowing 
up  such  wrecks  as  are  sunk  near  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  and  form  impediments  to  navigation — by 
means  of  powder  ignited  by  the  electric  spark. 
Major  General  Pasley  has  been  employed  for  a 
considerable  time  past  in  blowing  up  the  wreck 
of  the  Royal  George  man-of-war,  which  foun¬ 
dered  at  Spithead,  near  Portsmouth,  iii  1783. 
Many  of  the  valuable  articles  belonging  to  this 
largest  vessel  of  the  British  navy  have  thus  been 
recovered.  Five  or  six  divers  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  employed,  and  no  serious  accidents  have 
occurred.  On  the  20th  June,  1842,  3065  cubic 
feet,  or  61  loads  of  timber  had  been  brought  up 
from  the  wreck,  beside  219  pigs  of  iron  ballast, 
weighing  32  tons,  17  cwts.  One  of  the  be.st 
divers  sent  up  19  pigs  or  nearly  3  tons  in  one 
day.  Most  of  tho  iron  and  brass  cannons  have 
thus  been  got  up;  and  during  the  first  6  or  7 
months  of  1842  more  than  four  thousand  pounds 


•  “Mental  Illumination,”  p.  93,  fig.  3, 
t  Ibid.,  p.  93,  lig.  1. 
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of  powder  have  been  expended  in  these  opera¬ 
tions. — Dr.  Payerne  has  lately  invented  a  method 
for  producing  pure  air,  in  such  experiments,  fit 
for  the  respiration  of  man,  and  for  supporting 
flame  without  communication  with  the  external 
air,  which  he  has  frequently  successfully  exhibited 
in  London,  in  the  diving-bell  of  the  Polytechnic 
Institution;  and  on  the  2d  September,  1842,  he 
put  his  invention  to  the  test  by  descending  at 
Spithead,  along  with  Major  Pasley,  to  the  depth 
of  75  feet,  when  the  water  stood  only  6  inclies 
higii  at  the  bottom  of  the  bell.  The  air  they 
breathed  in  the  bell  was  perfectly  good;  and  the 
whole  apparatus  for  purifying  it  was  contained  in 
a  case  not  larger  than  a  common  portable  writing- 
desk,  which  requires  only  the  turning  of  a  small 
winch  occasionally,  and  no  science  on  the  part 
of  the  person  in  charge.  When  the  diving-bell 
is  once  filled  with  compressed  air,  either  by  let¬ 
ting  it  esqape  from  vessels  previously  filled  with 
it,  or  by  four  men  pumping  for  less  than  half-an- 
hour,  no  more  pumping  is  necessary,  as  the  air 
in  the  bell  never  requires  to  be  changed.  In  the 
common  mode  of  working  the  diving-bell,  on  the 
contrary,  a  ])owerful  pump,  manned  by  6  or  8 
men,  would  be  required,  as  at  Spithead,  which 
must  be  kept  constantly  at  woi'k  the  whole  time 
that  the  men  are  down  in  the  diving-bell;  and 
this  incessant  pumping  is  so  laborious,  that  from 
12  to  16  men,  working  in  two  reliefs,  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  water. — 
Such  inventions  as  that  now  stated  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  many  practical  and  beneficial  purposes, 
and  perhaps  to  purposes  more  diversified  and  ex¬ 
tensive  than  we  can,  in  the  meantime,  anticipate. 


Note  III — On  the  ideas  of  Magnitude,  Motion, 
and  Duration,  as  expressed  by  numbers.  See 
p.  39,  41,  etc. 

In  the  pages  referred  to  and  in  other  parts  of  this 
work  some  very  large  numbers  are  expressed  in 
figures.  Some  readers  have  insinuated,  that  it 
would  have  been  better  to  express  such  numbers 
in  -words.  The  author,  however,  is  of  a  different 
opinion;  because,  to  some  readers,  not  much  ac¬ 
quainted  w'ith  Numeration,  a  thousand  trillions 
would  convey  nearly  the  same  idea  as  a  thousand 
nonillions,  though  the  one  number  contains  .58 
places  of  figures,  and  the  other  only  22.  It  is 
chiefly  the  number  of  figures,  or  ciphers,  in  such 
large  sums,  that  leads  us  to  form  a  comparalive 
estimate  of  their  value  or  extent.  Our  ideas  of 
magnitude  and  extension,  conveyed  by  such 
numbers,  must,  of  course,  be  very  vague  and  un¬ 
defined  If  we  have  been  accustomed  to  travel¬ 
ing  we  have  a  tolerably  clear  conception  of  a 
hundred,  and  even  of  a  thousand  miles;  but  w'e 
have  no  clear  nor  adequate  conception  of  a  body, 
or  of  a  portion  of  space,  ten  hundred  thousand, 
ten  hundred  millions,  or  ten  hundred  billions  of 
miles  in  extent.  The  mind,  however,  may  be 
assisted  in  its  conceptions,  and  in  its  comparative 
estimate  of  different  numbers,  by  fixing  on  some 
particular  number  as  a  standard.  If,  according 
to  the  common  reckoning,  w’e  suppose,  that  5828 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of 
time,  the  numbers  of  seconds,  or  moments,  in 
this  period,  w'ill  amount  to  183,913,782,212,  or 
one  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand,  nine 
hundred  and  thirteen  millions,  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-two  thousand,  two  hundred  and  twelve, 
wdiich  is  less  than  a  fifth  part  of  a  billion.  If  the 
distance  of  the  nearest  stars  from  the  earth  be  at 


least  20  billions  of  miles,  then  tliis  dktance  may 
be  otherwise  expressed,  by  saying,  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  miles  which  intervene  between  us  and 
these  bodies  is  more  than  a  hundred  times  grenlet 
than  the  number  of  moments  which  have  elap.se.d 
since  the  creation;  and,  by  a  similar  comparison, 
it  will  be  found,  that  the  number  of  cubical  miles, 
within  the  limits  of  the  planetary  system,  is  132,- 
000,000,000,000,009,  or,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  thousand  billions  of  times  greater  than  the 
number  of  moments  iu  5828  years. 

It  has  been  computed,  that  the  earth,  supposing 
it  a  solid  globe,  contains  about  30,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,090,000,000,000,  or  thirty  quintil  lions 
of  grains  of  sand,  supposing  a  hundred  grains  of 
sand  to  be  equal  in  length  to  an  inch,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  a  million  of  such  grains  for  every  cubi¬ 
cal  inch.  If  W'e  use  this  number  as  a  standard 
for  estimating  the  number  of  cubical  miles  con¬ 
tained  within  the  space  which  intervenes  between 
us  and  the  nearest  stars,  we  shall  find  that  the 
number  of  cubical  miles  comprehended  within  this 
space  is  more  than  ten  thousand  millions  of  times 
greater  than  the  number  of  the  grains  of  sand 
contained  in  the  globe  on  which  we  dwell. 

Though  the  human  mind  can  form  no  definite 
conceptions  of  such  numbers  and  magnitudes, 
yet  it  may  be  useful  occasionally  to  ruminate  on 
such  subjects;  as  it  is  the  only,  or  at  least  the  prin¬ 
cipal  mode  by  which  limited  minds  like  ours  can 
approximate  to  an  idea  of  the  infinity  of  the  Cre¬ 
ator.  And  if  an  image  of  infinity'  is  presented  to 
the  mind  in  the  spaces  comprehended  w'ithiu  the 
limits  of  our  system,  how’  overpowering  the  con¬ 
ception  of  innumerable  systems,  to  which  ours 
bears  no  more  proportion  than  a  drop  of  water  to 
the  mighty  ocean!  How  ineffably  glorious  must 
be  the  attributes  of  that  Incomprehensible  Being 
w'ho  pervades  every  part  of  this  vast  universe, 
and  who  continually  superintends  all  its  minute 
and  diversified  movements! 


Note  IV,  p.  58. — On  the  means  by  which  it  may  pro¬ 
bably  he  ascertained  -whether  the  Moon  be  a  habi¬ 
table  -world. 

About  the  year  1818,  the  Author  published  in 
the  Monthly  Magazine,  a  few  observatiras  on  Iho 
surface  of  the  Moon,  in  which  a  few  remarks 
were  offered  on  this  subject.  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  that  communication: — 

“If  we  be  ever  to  obtain  an  ocular  doraonstra- 
tion  of  the  habitability  of  any  of  the  celestial 
orbs,  the  Moon  is  the  only  one  where  wj  can  ex¬ 
pect  tj  trace,  by  our  telescopes,  iudiculions  of  the 
agency  of  seuiieut  or  iutelligeut  beings;  and  I 
am  pretty  much  convinced,  that  a  long-conlinued 
series  ol  observations  on  tliis  planet,  by  a  number 
of  indiviJuals  iu  different  places,  might  com¬ 
pletely  sot  at  rest  the  question,  ‘Whether  the 
Moon  bo  a  habitable  world.’  Were  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  persons,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  to 
devote  themselves  to  a  particular  survey  of  tha 
Moon — were  different  portions  of  her  surface  al¬ 
lotted  to  different  individuals,  as  the  object  of  thoii 
particular  research — were  every  mountain,  hill, 
cavern,  cliff,  and  plain,  accurately  inspected — and 
every  change  and  modification  iu  the  appearauca 
of  particular  spots  carefully  marked  and  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  series  of  delinoalions,  it  might  lead  te 
some  certain  conclusions,  both  as  to  her  physical 
conslitutiou,  and  her  ultimate  destination.  It  can 
be  demonstrated,  that  a  telescope  which  rnagni- 
fios  100  times,  will  show  a  spot  on  tlie  Moon’s 
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surfaco,  whose  diameter  is  1223  yards;  and  one 
which  magnifies  1000  times,  will,  of  course,  ena¬ 
ble  us  to  perceive  a  portion  of  her  surface,  whose 
size  is  only  122  yards;  and,  consequently,  an 
object,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  of  no  greater 
extent  than  one  of  our  large  edifices  (such  as  St. 
Paul’s  cathedral,  London),  may,  by  such  an  in¬ 
strument,  be  easily  distinguished.  Now,  if  every 
minute  point  on  the  lunar  surface  were  accurately 
marked  by  numerous  observers,  it  might  be  ascer¬ 
tained  whether  any  changes  are  taking  place, 
either  from  physical  causes,  or  from  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  intelligent  agents.  If  a  large  forest  were 
cutting  down — if  a  city  were  building  in  an  open 
plain,  or  extending  its  former  boundaries — if  a 
barren  waste  were  changing  into  a  scene  of 
vegetation  —  or,  if  an  immense  concourse  of 
animated  beings  were  occasionally  assembled  on 
a  particular  spot,  or  shifting  from  one  place  to 
another — such  changes  would  be  indicated  by 
certain  modifications  of  shade,  color,  or  motion; 
and,  consequently,  would  furnish  a  direct  proof 
of  the  agency  of  intelligent  beings  analogous  to 
man,  and  of  the  Moon  being  a  habitable  globe. 
For  although  we  may  never  be  able  to  distinguish 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Moon  (if  any  exist),  yet  if 
we  can  trace  those  effects  which  can  flow  only 
from  the  operations  of  intelligent  agents,  it  would 
form  a  complete  demonstration  of  their  existence, 
on  the  same  ground  on  which  a  Navigator  con¬ 
cludes  an  unknown  island  to  be  inhabited,  when 
he  perceives  human  habitations  and  cultivated 
fields. 

“  That  changes  occasionally  happen  on  the 
lunar  hemisphere,  next  the  earth,  appears  from 
the  observations  of  Herschel  and  Schroeter,  parti¬ 
cularly  from  those  of  the  latter.  In  the  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Society  of  Natural  Philosophy  at 
Berlin,  Schroeter  relates,  that,  on  the  30th  De¬ 
cember,  1791,  at  five  o’clock,  p.  m.,  with  a  seven 
feet  reflector,  magnifying  161  times,  he  perceived 
the  commencement  of  a  small  crater  on  the  south¬ 
west  declivity  of  the  volcanic  mountain  in  the 
Mare  Orisium,  having  a  shadow  of  at  least  2"-5. 
On  the  11th  January,  at  twenty  minutes  past  five, 
on  looking  at  this  place  again,  he  could  see  neither 
the  new  crater,  nor  its  shadow.  Again,  on  the  4th 
January,  1792,  he  perceived,  in  the  eastern  crater 
of  Helicon,  a  central  mountain,  of  a  clear  gray 
color,  3"  in  diameter,  of  which,  during  many 
years’  observations,  he  had  perceived  no  trace. 
‘  This  appearance,’  he  adds,  ‘  is  remarkable,  as 
probably  from  the  time  of  Hevelius,  the  western 
part  of  Helicon  has  been  forming  into  its  present 
shape,  and  Nature  seetns,  in  that  district,  to  be 
particularly  active.’ — In  making  such  minute  ob¬ 
servations  as  those  to  which  I  allude,  it  would  be 
proper,  along  with  an  inspection  of  the  Moon's 
luminous  disc,  to  mark  the  appearances  of  dif¬ 
ferent  portions  of  her  dark  hemisphere,  when  it  is 
partially  enlightened  by  the  reflected  light  from 
tlie  earth,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  new  moon. 
These  researches  would  require  a  long-continued 
series  of  the  most  minute  observations,  by  nume¬ 
rous  observers  in  different  regions  of  the  globe, 
which  could  be  effected  only  by  exciting,  among 
the  hulk  of  mankind,  a  general  attention  to  such 
investigations.  But  wei'e  this  object  accomplish¬ 
ed,  and  were  numerous  observations  made  from 
tlie  tons  of  mountains,  and  in  the  serene  sky  of 
southern  climes,  where  the  powers  of  the  telescope 
are  not  counteracted  by  dense  vapors,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  direct  proofs  would  be  obtain¬ 
ed,  that  the  Moon  is  a  habitable  world;  or,  at 
least,  that  the  question  in  relation  to  this  point 
would  bo  completely  set  at  rest.” 
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Note  V. — Remarks  on  the  pretended  discovery  of  a 
Lunar  Fortification. 

The  British  public,  not  long  ago,  was  amused 
by  the  announcement  of  a  discovery  said  to  have 
been  made  by  Professor  Frauenhofer  of  Munich 
This  gentleman  was  said  to  have  discovered  a.  for- 
tfication  in  the  Moon,  and  to  have  distinguisheu 
several  lines  of  roads,  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
the  lunar  inhabitants.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say,  that  such  announcements  are  obviously  pre¬ 
mature.  To  perceive  distinctly  the  shape  of  an 
object  in  the  Moon,  which  resembles  a  fortifica¬ 
tion,  it  is  requisite,  that  that  object  be  of  a  much 
larger  size  than  our  terrestrial  ramparts.  Beside, 
although  an  object  resembling  one  of  our  fortifica¬ 
tions  were  perceived  on  the  surface  of  the  Moon, 
there  would  be  no  reason  to  conclude,  that  it 
served  the  same  purpose  as  fortifications  doammig 
us.  We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  war  in  our 
terrestrial  system,  and  reflect  so  little  on  its  diabo¬ 
lical  nature,  that  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  it 
must  form  a  necessary  employment  even  in  other 
worlds.  To  be  assured  that  a  fortification  existed 
in  the  Moon  for  the  same  purposes  as  with  us, 
would  indeed  be  dismal  tidings  from  another 
world;  for  it  would  be  a  necessary  conclusion, 
from  such  intelligence,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
that  globe  are  actuated  by  the  same  principles  of 
depravity,  ambition,  and  revenge,  which  have  in¬ 
fected  the  moral  atmosphere  of  our  sublunary 
world.  With  regard  to  the  pretended  discovery 
of  the  lunar  roads,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  such  roads  behooved  to  be  at  least  400 
feet  broad,  or  ten  times  the  breadth  of  ours,  in 
order  to  be  perceived  as  faint  lines  through  a  tele¬ 
scope  which  magnifies  a  thousand  times;  which 
is  a  higher  power,  I  presume,  than  Frauenhofer 
can  apply  with  distinctness  to  any  of  his  telescopes. 
It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  lunar  inhabitants  are 
of  such  a  gigantic  size,  or  employ  carriages  of 
such  an  enormous  bulk,  as  to  require  roads  of 
such  dimensions,  since  the  whole  surface  of  the 
Moon  is  only  the  thirteenth  part  of  the  area  of 
our  globe. 

Schroeter  conjectures  the  existence  of  a  great 
city  to  the  north  of  Marius  (a  spot  in  the  Moon), 
and  of  an  extensive  canal  toward  Hygena  (an¬ 
other  spot),  and  he  represents  part  of  the  sjio-t 
named  Mare  Imhrium,  to  be  as  fertile  as  the  Cam¬ 
pania.  See  Edin.  Fliil.  Jour.,  No.  21,  for  July, 
1824.  Similar  remarks  to  those  now  stated  will 
apply  to  these  conjectures  of  Schroeter.  We  are 
too  apt  to  imagine,  that  the  objects  we  perceive  in 
the  Moon  must  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to 
those  with  which  we  are  acquainted  on  the  Earth; 
whereas  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
variety  we  perceive  in  nature,  that  not  one  world 
resembles  another,  except  in  some  of  its  more 
prominent  and  general  arrangements.  The  moon 
bears  a  general  resemblunce  to  the  E-arth,  in  its 
being  diversified  with  mountains  and  valleys;  but 
the  positions  and  arrangement  of  these  objects  in 
the  Moon,  and  the  scenery  fliey  exhibit,  are  ma¬ 
terially  different  from  what  appears  on  the  surface 
of  the  terraqueous  globe. 


Note  VI,  p.  89. — On  a  Plurality  of  Worlds. 

The  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  worlds  is  now 
admitted  as  highly  probable,  both  by  philosophers 
and  by  enlightened  divines.  But  it  has  been  ad¬ 
mitted  by  many  persons  cii  grounds  that  are  too 
geueml  and  vague,  and,  consequently,  a  full  con- 
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nic.tion  of  its  truth  is  seldom  produced  in  the  mind. 
Indifferent  parts  of  the  preceding  volume,  I  have 
all  along  taken  it  for  granted,  because  I  consider 
it  as  susceptible  of  a  moral  demonstratwn. — The 
following  heads  of  argument,  were  they  fully 
illustrated,  would  go  far  to  carry  demonstration 
to  the  mind  on  this  subject;  namely.  That  there 
are  numerous  bodies  in  tho  universe  of  a  bulk 
sufficient  to  contain  myriads  of  intelligent  beings, 
and  to  afford  tliein enjoyment — that  there  appears, 
in  the  constitution  of  many  of  these  bodies,  a 
variety  of  arrangements  evidently  adapted  to  this 
end— that,  in  relation  to  tire  planets  of  our  system, 
there  are  many  circumstances  which  bear  a  strik¬ 
ing  resemblance  to  the  constitution  of  our  globe 
and  its  appendages.  They  have  annual  and  diur¬ 
nal  motions,  moons,  atmospheres,  mountains,  and 
vales — that  light,  and  heat,  and  color,  appear  to  be 
distributed  throughout  the  regions  of  immensity; 
and  that  these  agents  can  have  a  relation  only  to 
the  necessities  and  the  happiness  of  organized 
intelligences — that  every  part  of  nature,  so  far  as 
our  observations  on  the  surface  of  this  globe  ex¬ 
tend,  appears  to  exist  solely  for  the  sake  of  sen¬ 
tient  beings — that  this  doctrine  is  more  worthy  of 
the  Infinite  Creator,  and  gives  us  a  more  glorious 
and  magnificent  idea  of  his  nature,  than  to  sup¬ 
pose  his  benevolent  regards  confined  to  the  globe 
on  which  we  dwell.  When  these  and  a  variety 
of  other  arguments  are  considered,  in  connection 
with  the  Wisdom  and  other  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
they  anionnt  not  only  to  a  high  degree  of  proba¬ 
bility,  but  to  something  approaching  to  a  moral 
demonstration.  But  to  illustrate  these  arguments 
in  minute  detail,  so  as  to  make  a  convincing  im¬ 
pression  on  the  mind,  would  require  a  volume  of 
a  considerable  size.  The  Author  flatters  himself 
he.  has  some  original  thoughts  on  this  subject, 
which  may  probably  see  the  light,  should  the  pre¬ 
sent  work  meet  with  public  acceptance.  There 
is  no  work  in  our  language,  which  tdres  an  ex¬ 
tensive  view  of  this  subject,  in  connection  with 
the  attributes  of  Deity  and  the  intimations  con¬ 
tained  in  Divine  Revelation.  Fontenelle’s  “  Plu¬ 
rality  of  W orlds,”  contains  a  number  of  ingenious 
reasonings;  but  he  treats  the  subject  in  too  light 
and  flippant  a  manner,  and  without  the  least  re¬ 
ference  to  a  Supreme  Intelligence.  The  cele¬ 
brated  Huygens,  in  his  ‘■Cosmolheoros,’’'’  instead 
of  attempting  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality 
of  worlds,  takes  it  for  granted,  and  indulges 
chiefly  in  conjectures  respecting  tlie  organical 
structure  and  faculties  of  their  inhabitants.* 

That  the  Scriptures  are  silent  on  this  head,  has 
been  assumed  by  some  as  a  presumptive  argu¬ 
ment  that  this  doctrine  was  without  solid  founda¬ 
tion.  I  have  already  endeavored  to  show  that 
this  assumplioii  is  unfounded?t  A  plurality  of 
worlds  is  more  than  once  asserted  in  Scripture, 
and  in  numerous  passages  is  evidently  taken  for 
granted.  Celestial  intelligences  are  represented  as 
ascribing  “glory,  honor,  wisdom,  and  power”  to 
the  King  of  heaven,  “because  he  hath  created  all 
things,  and  because  they  perceive  his  works  to  be 
‘great  and  marvelous.’”  But  if  all  the  great 
globes  in  the  firmament  were  only  so  many  fright¬ 
ful  deserts,  destitute  of  inhabitants,  such  a  uni¬ 
verse  could  never  inspire  superior  intelligences 
with  admiration  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator. 
For  wisdom  consists  in  proportioning  means  to 


*  Since  the  first  editions  of  this  work  were  published,  tlie 
autiior  lias  fully  illustrated  the  topics  above  stated,  aloiiv 
with  other  kindred  subjects,  in  his  volumes  entitled  “Celes¬ 
tial  Scenery,”  and  “'I'lie  Sidereal  Heavens,”  which  are  em- 
bellisiied  with  numerous  eiiirrayini'i. 
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ends;  but,  in  the  case  supposed,  there  would  be 
no  proportion  between  the  means  and  the  end 
The  means  are  indeed  great  and  astonishing;  bu 
no  end  appears  fo  justify  such  a  display  of  cre¬ 
ating  energy.— Tlie  Psalmist,  when  he  contem¬ 
plated  the.  heavens,  was  so  affected  witli  the  idea 
of  the  immense  population  of  the  universe,  that  he 
seems  to  liave  been  almost  afraid  lest  he  should  be 
overlooked  amidst  the  immensity  of  beings  that 
are  under  tlie  superintendence  of  God:  “Wlien  I 
consider  thy  heaveu.s — what  is  man  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him!”  There  would  be  no  propriety 
nor  emphasis  in  tliis  exclamation,  if  the  heavenly 
orbs  were  devoid  of  inhabitants;  for,  if  no  intelli¬ 
gent  beings  exist  beside  man,  and  a  colony  of  an¬ 
gels,  it  would  not  appear  vvonderful  that  the 
Creator  should  exercise  a  particular  care  over  tlio 
one-lialf  of  his  intelligent  oll'spring.  But  if  we 
conceive  the  universe  as  composed  of  ten  tliou- 
sand  times  ten  thousand  worlds  peopled  v/ith 
myriads  of  intellectual  beings  of  various  orders, 
the  sentiments  of  admiration  implied  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  is  extremely  natural  and  emphatic,  and  con¬ 
veys  to  us  an  impressive  idea  of  the  Intelligence, 
the  Beneficence,  and  the  Condescension  cf  tiiD 
Founder  and  Governor  of  all  worlds. 


Note  VII,  p.  96. — The  Daguerreotype. 

The  only  deficiency  in  the  pictures  produced 
by  means  of  the  process  discovered  by  Daguerre 
is,  that  they  do  not  represent  objects,  in  their  na¬ 
tural  colors,  as  exhibited  by  a  convex  lens  in  a 
dark  chamber.  It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that 
even  this  perfection  may  soon  be  attained.  It 
has  been  just  now  (Sept.  1842)  stated  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  journals,  that  Mr.  Isenrig,  a  painter  at  Munich, 
has  announced,  that  he  has  discovered  a  process 
by  which,  through  the  daguerreotype,  he  can  de¬ 
pict  all  the  objects  in  nature  witli  the  brilliancy 
of  the  colors,  so  as  to  bear  comparison  with  the 
finished  productions  of  the  first  artists. — If  this 
announcement  be  correct,  we  may  soon  expect  to 
have  all  the  most  interesting  views  of  the  scenery 
of  nature  and  the 'operations  of  art  depicted  with 
an  accuracy  and  a  beauty,  which  have  hitherto 
been  unattainable  by  the  most  celebrated  artists. 


Note  VIH,  p.  99. — Electro-Magnetic  Machines. 

The  possibility  of  moving  small  pieces  of 
mechanism  by  the  action  of  the  electro-magnetic 
power  has  been  known  for  some  time  past,  but  it 
seems  never  to  have  been  practically  applied  on  a 
large  scale  until  in  1837  it  was  adapted  to  the  pro¬ 
pulsion  of  a  boat  on  the  river  Neva,  by  Profesaor 
Jacobi  of  Petersburg.  On  the  25th  September, 
1838,  a  galley,  28  feet  in  length  and  7^^  in 
breadth,  was  provided  with  paddles  similar  to 
those  of  a  steam  vessel.  The  action  was  pro¬ 
duced  from  320  pair  of  plates,  arranged  along  the 
sides  of  the  galley,  room  being  left  for  twelve  per¬ 
sons.  The  vessel  was  made  to  proceed  against  the 
stream,  and  the  speed  attained  in  still  water  was 
three  English  miles  per  hour.  The  plan  consist¬ 
ed  in  rapidly  reversing  the  poles  during  the  action 
— Since  the  above  period  a  machine  has  been  con¬ 
trived  by  Mr.  R.  Davidson  of  Aberdeen,  in  which 
a  reiterated  series  of  attractions  are  employed  to 
produce  the  effect.  The  following  is  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  Jlr.  Davidson’s  experiments,  abridged 
from  a  letter  of  Preffissor  Forbes  of  King’s  Col- 
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lege,  Aberdeen.  Mr.  R.  Davidson  lias  made  an 
arrangement  by  which,  with  only  two  electro¬ 
magnets,  and  less  than  one  square  foot  of  zinc 
surface  ( the  negative  metal  being  copper )  a 
lathe  is  driven  with  such  velocity,  as  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  turning  small  articles.  He  has  another  ar¬ 
rangement  by  which,  with  the  same  small  extent 
of  galvanic  power,  a  small  carriage  is  driveiuon 
which  two  persons  are  carried  along  a  very  coarse 
wooden  iloor  of  a  room.  He  has  likewise  a  third 
arrangement  not  yet  completed,  by  which,  from 
the  imperfect  experiments  he  has  made,  he  expects 
to  gain  very  considerably  more  force  from  the 
same  extent  of  galvanic  power  than  from  either 
of  the  other  two.  The  first  two  machines  are 
exceedingly  simple,  without  the  least  complexity, 
and  therefore  easily  manageable,  and  not  liable  to 
derangement,  and  they  take  up  very  little  room. 
As  )-et,  the  extent  of  power  of  which  they  are 
capable  has  not  been  at  all  ascertained,  as  the  size 
of  the  battery  employed  is  so  trifling,  and  the 
magnets  so  few;  but  it  seems  probable  that  a  very 
great  power,  in  no  degree  inferior  even  to  that  of 
steam,  but  much  more  manageable,  much  less  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  occupying  greatly  less  space — if  the 
coals  be  taken  into  account — may  be  obtained. 
The  Professor  considers  Mr.  Davidson’s  inven¬ 
tions  to  be  so  interesting  to  railroad  proprietors  in 
particular,  that  it  would  be  much  for  their  in¬ 
terest  to  take  up  the  subject  and  be  at  the  exiiense 
of  making  the  experiments  necessary  to  bring  this 
power  into  operation  on  a  great  scale. — The  dif¬ 
ference  between  Professor  Jacobi’s  plan  and  Pvir. 
Davidson’s  is  this; — that  Jacobi  produces  motion 
Dy  changing  the  poles  of  the  magnets,  and  Mr. 
Davidson,  by  cutting  off  the  galvanic  current  at 
given  points — -the  power  of  alternating  as  the 
rotation  proceeds,  from  a  neutralized  magnet  to  a 
newly  changed  one.  In  both  experiments  it  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  power  of  the 
magnet  is  increased,  by  increasing  the  diameter, 
and  adding  to  the  length  of  the  helix.  The 
power  is  also  increased  by  increasing  the  size 
of  the  bars. 


Note  IX,  p.  114. — On  the  first  Inventor  of  Print¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Ireland,  in  his  “Picturesque  Tour  through 
Holland,  Brabant,  and  part  of  France,  in  ITtig,” 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  Inventor  of 
Printing,  when  describing  the  city  of  Haerlem. 

“  Haerlem  claims  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
Printing.  It  is  attributed  to  Lawrence  Koster,  an 
alderman  of  this  city,  in  1440;  whose  house  is 
yet  standing  in  the  market-place,  opposite  the 
church.  Amusing  himself  one  day  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  wood,  with  cutting  the  bark  of  trees  into 
letters  that  formed  the  initials  of  his  name,  he  is 
said  to  have  laid  them  on  paper,  and,  falling  asleep, 
when  he  awoke,  observed,  that, from  the  dew  their 
form  was  impressed  on  the  paper.  This  accident 
induced  him  to  make  further  experiments;  he  next 
cut  his  letters  in  wood,  and,  dipping  them  in  a 
glutinous  liquid,  impressed  them  on  paper,  which 
he  found  an  improvement;  and,  soon  after,  sub¬ 
stituting  leaden  and  pewter  letters,  erected  a  press 
in  his  house;  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  this 
noble  art,  which  has  thence  gradually  arisen  to  its 
present  excellence. — The  art,  it  is  said,  was  stolen 
from  him  by  his  servant,  John  Faustns,  who  con¬ 
veyed  it  to  Mentz,  and,  from  the  novelty  of  the 
discovery,  soon  acquired  the  title  of  Doctor  and 
Ccnjurer.  The  original  specimens  are  now  shown 
at  the  Library  in  the  Town  Hall.  The  first  is  on 
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a  leaf  of  parchment,  and  the  second  and  third  on 
paper,  printed  only  on  one  side,  and  the  corners 
left  blank  for  capitals.  At  the  top  are  wooden 
cuts,  representing  the  Creation,  and,  as  it  is  call¬ 
ed,  Lucifer’s  Fall.” — pp.  109-111. 


Note  X,  p.  117. — On  Telescopes ;  with  a  brief  no¬ 
tice  of  a  New  Reflecting  Telescope,  construct¬ 
ed  by  the  Author. 

It  is  doubtful  to  what  particular  individual  we 
owe  the  invention  of  the  telescope.  Some  have 
supposed  that  Roger  Bacon  and  Buptista  Porta  in¬ 
vented  this  instrument.  Borelli  ascribes  the  in¬ 
vention  to  Zacharias  Jansen,  a  native  of  Middle- 
berg.  Perhaps  the  account  given  in  the  article  to 
which  this  note  refers,  and  which  is  stated  by  a 
variety  of  authors,  may  be  as  probable  as  any 
other.  It  is  certain  the  telescope  was  not  in 
general  use  until  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  and  that  no  discoveries  in  the  heavens  were 
made  with  it  until  the  year  1609 

There  are  two  kinds  of  telescopes,  Refracting 
and  Reflecting.  In  refracting  telescopes,  the  rays 
of  light  pass  through  convex  or  concave  glasses 
or  lenses.  The  object-glass  is  always  convex,  and 
forms  an  image  or  picture  of  the  object  in  an  in¬ 
verted  position  in  its  focus,  which  image  is  viewed 
by  the  eye-glass;  and  the.  magnifying  power  is  in 
the  proportion  of  the  focal  distance  of  the  object- 
glass  to  that  of  the  eye-glass.  The  focal  distance 
of  a  convex  glass  may  be  ascertained  by  holding 
it  in  the  ray^s  of  the  sun,  opposite  to  a  pieco  of 
white  paper,  and  measuring  the  distance  between 
the  glass  and  the  white  spot,  or  burning  point, 
formed  on  the  paper.  An  astronomical  telescope 
for  viewing  celestial  objects  may  be  constructed 
with  only  two  glasses.  If  an  object-glass,  30 
inches  focal  distance, be  fixed  in  the  end  of  a  tube, 
and  an  eye-glass  of  one  inch  focus  be  placed  at 
the  other  end,  at  the  distance  of  31  inches  from 
the  object- gla.ss,  a  telescope  will  be  formed  which 
will  magnify  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  thirty,  or 
30  times;  that  is,  objects  seen  through  such  a  tele¬ 
scope  will  appear  thirty  times  larger  in  diameter, 
or  thirty  times  nearer  than  to  the  naked  eye.  By 
such  an  instrument,  the  inequalities  on  the  Moon’s 
surface,  and  some  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  may 
be  perceived;  but  when  directed  to  land  objects, 
they  will  appear  inverted  or  turned  upside  down. 
In  order  to  reverse  the  appearance  of  the  object, 
two  other  eye-glasses  are  required; — or,  if  a  con¬ 
cave  eye-glass  of  a  similar  focus  be  placed  at  29 
inches  from  the  object-glass,  the  object  will  appear 
in  its  natural  position,  and  the  magnifying  power 
will  be  the  same;  but  the  field  of  view  will  ba 
much  smaller.  Astronomical  telescopes  of  this 
construction  were  formerly  made  of  120,  and  even 
of  200  feet  in  length,  and  were  used  without  a 
tube;  the  object-glass  being  placed  on  the  top  of 
a  long  pole;  but  these  are  now  entirely  superseded 
by  achromatic  telescopes.  In  the  acliromatic  tele¬ 
scope,  the  object-glass  is  compounded  of  two,  and 
sometimes  of  three  lenses,  placed  close  to  each 
other,  one  of  which  is  a  double  concave  of  white 
flint  glass,  and  the  other  a  double  convex  of  crown 
glass.  By  this  means  an  image  is  formed  without 
being  blended  with  the  prismatic  colors;  and  it 
will,  therefore,  bear  a  large  aperture,  and  a  much 
greater  magnifying  power,  than  a  common  refrac¬ 
tor.  A  good  achromatic  telescope,  four  feet  long 
will  magnify  objects  as  much  as  a  common  re¬ 
fractor  100  feet  long. 

In  Reflecting  telescopes  tbe  images  of  objects 
are  formed  by  speculums  or  mirrors,  instead  of 
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lenses.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  the  Gregorian  and 
the  Newtonian.  The  Gregorian  Reflector  consists 
of  a  tube  in  which  a  concave  mirror,  having  a 
hole  in  its  center,  is  placed.  The  rays  of  light 
from  distant  objects  falling  upon  this  mirror,  form 
an  image  before  it,  in  its  center  or  focus.  This 
image  is  intercepted  by  a  smaller  mirror,  which 
reflects  it  back,  through  the  hole  in  the  large  mir¬ 
ror  to  an  eye-glass,  through  which  the  observer 
views  the  object.  In  the  Newtonian  Reflector,  a 
plane  mirror,  placed  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  is 
substituted  in  place  of  the  small  mirror,  in  the 
Gregorian  construction,  and  the  observer  looks 
upon  the  object  through  the  side  of  the  tube.  Sir 
David  Brewster  has  suggested  an  interesting  im¬ 
provement  in  the  construction  of  this  instrument, 
which  is  described  in  the  Edin.  Encyc.,  Art.  Optics, 
p.  644. 

New  Reflector. — Several  years  ago,  the  Author 
commenced  a  series  of  experiments  on  Reflecting 
Telescopes;  and  has  lately  constructed  several  on 
a  new  plan  and  principle.  In  this  construction 
there  is  no  small  speculum,  either  plane,  convex, 
or  concave;  there  is  no  tube,  except  a  short  one 
of  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  for  holding  the 
speculum.  The  observer  sits  with  his  back  to  the 
object,  and  views  the  image  formed  by  the  specu¬ 
lum  through  an  eye-piece,  which  requires  to  be 
nicely  directed  and  adjusted.  Three  or  four  in- 
struraSnts  of  this  construction  have  been  fitted  up, 
with  specula  of  16,  23,35,  and  49  inches  focal 
distance.  One  of  them,  having  a  speculum  of 
eight  inches  focus,  and  two  inches  diameter,  with 
a  terrestrial  eye-piece,  magnifying  about  25  times, 
forms  an  excellent  parlor  telescope  for  viewing 
laud-objects,  and  exhibits  them  in  a  brilliant  and 
novel  aspect.  When  compared  with  a  Gregorian 
of  the  same  size  and  magnifying  power,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  light  upon  the  object  appears  nearly  dou¬ 
bled,  and  the  image  is  equally  distinct.  It  represents 
objects  in  their  natural  colors,  without  that  dingy 
and  yellowi.sh  tinge  which  appears  when  looking 
through  a  Gregorian.  Another  of  these  instru¬ 
ments,  having  a  speculum  of  28  inches  focal  dis¬ 
tance,  and  an  eye-piece  producing  a  magnifying 
power  of  about  100  times,  serves  as  an  excellent 
astronomical  telescope.  By  this  instrument  the 
helta  and  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  ring  of  Saturn, 
and  the  mountains  and  cavities  of  the  Moon,  may 
be  contemplated  with  great  ease  and  distinctness. 
By  placing  the  pedestal  on  the  floor  of  the  apart¬ 
ment,  when  the  object  is  at  a  hi^h  elevation,  we 
can  view  celestial  phenomena  with  the  same,  ease 
as  if  we  were  sitting  at  a  writing-desk  reading  a 
book.  With  a  magnifying  power  of  about  40 
times  applied  to  this  telescope,  terrestrial  objects 
appear  extremely  bright  and  well  defined.  A  spe¬ 
culum  of  49  inches  focal  distance,  and  Gj/g  inches 
diameter,  has  lately  been  fitted  up  on  the  same 
principle.  With  magnifying  powers  of  from  100 
to  130  times,  it  exhibits  distinct  and  interesting 
views  of  the  Moon’s  surface  and  of  the  ring  of 
Saturn,  and  with  a  power  of  56  times  it  affords  a 
beautiful  view  of  land  objects.  The  specula  used 
in  some  of  these  instruments  are  far  from  being 
good;  beiug  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  scarcely 
half  polished,  and  having  large  holes  in  the  center; 
as  they  were  originally  intended  for  Gregorian  re¬ 
flectors;  yet  the  brightness  of  vision  approaches 
nearly  to  that  of  Achromatic  Telescopes.  The 
experiments  which  have  been  made  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  demonstrate,  that  a  tube  is  not  necessary  for  a 
reflecting  Telescope,  when  viewing  either  celestial 
or  terrestrial  objects;  and,  therefore,  this  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  instrument  may  be  denominated.  The 
Aerial  Reflector.  The  simplicity  of  the  con¬ 


struction,  and  the  excellence  of  the  performance 
of  these  instruments,  have  been  much  admired  by 
several  scientific  gentlemen  to  whom  they  have 
been  exhibited.* 

In  the  system  of  Optics,  lately  published  in  the 
Edinburgh  Encyclopedia  (one  of  the  most  lumi¬ 
nous  and  comprehensive  treatises  which  has  yet 
appeared  on  this  subject),  the  writer  in  his  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  account  of  Sir  D.  Brewster’s  im¬ 
provement  on  the  Newtonian  Telescope,  remarks: 
— “If  we  could  dispense  with  the  use  of  the 
small  specula  in  telescopes  of  modern  length,  by 
inclining  the  great  speculum,  and  using  an  oblique, 
and  consequently  a  iistortefil  reflection,  as  proposed 
first  by  La  Maire,  we  should  consider  the  Newto¬ 
nian  Telescope  as  perfect,  and,  on  a  large  scale, 
or  when  the  instrument  exceeds  20  feet,  it  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  this  character,  as  nothing  can  be  more 
simple  than  to  magnify,  by  a  single  eye-glass,  tho 
image  formed  by  a  single  speculum. — As  the  front 
view  is  quite  impracticable,  and,  indeed,  has  never 
been  attempted  in  instruments  of  a  small  size,  it 
becomes  of  great  practical  consequence  to  remove 
as  much  as  possible  the  evils  which  arise  from 
the  use  of  a  small  speculum,”  etc.  The  instru¬ 
ments  noticed  above  have  eflectuated  the  desirable 
object  alluded  to  by  this  respectable  writer;  and 
the  principle  of  the  construction  is  neither  that  of 
Sir  W.  Herschel’s  front  view,  nor  does  it  coincide 
with  that  proposed  by  La  Maire,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  mere  hint,  which  was  never  put  into 
execution. 


Note  XI,  p.  119. — On  Steam  Navigation,  etc. 

The  application  of  steam,  as  a  mechanical  power, 
for  impelling  vessels  and  carriages,  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  useful  achievements  of  art 
which  distinguish  the  present  age,  and  is  rapidly 
producing  an  important  and  interesting  change 
both  on  inland  and  foreign  intercourse.  The  fact 
that  a  vessel  can  be  impelled  by  steam,  against 
wind  and  tide,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an 
hour,  and  a  carriage  on  a  railway  with  a  velocity 
of  thirty  and  upward,  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
such  a  change.  From  the  “  Report  of  a  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Parliament,”  published  in  1822,  it  appears, 
that  the  first  application  of  steam  to  the  impelling 
of  vessels  was  made  by  an  Englishman  of  the 
name  of  Hull,  who,  in  1736,  obtained  a  patent 
for  the  invention  of  a  steamboat,  to  be  moved 
with  a  crank  and  paddles.  But  it  was  only  in 
1807  that  the  invention  was  fairly  brought  into 
practical  use  by  Mr.  Fulton,  who  had  the  advica 
and  assistance  of  Mr.  Bell,  a  Scottish  engineer. 
In  Britain,  tlie  first  successful  application  of 
steam  to  vessels  was  made  by  Mr.  Bell,-]'  who  built 
the  Comet,  of  25  tons  and  4  horse  power,  to  ply 
on  the  Clyde.  Glasgow,  which  had  the  honor  of 
introducing  steam  navigation  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  is  still  the  seat  of  its  greatest  activitj-x 
In  1840,  there  were  no  less  than  76  steamers  of 


*  The  reader  will  find  a  more  particular  account  of  these 
instruments,  accompanied  with  en;;ravings,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Thilosophical  .lournal  for  July,  1826;  the  “London  Encyclo¬ 
pedia, ’’Art.  Telescope,  and  in  the  “London  Mechanics’  Maga¬ 
zine”  for  August,  1826.  The  Author  has  given  a  more  par- 
ticular  descrijition  of  these  and  various  other  astronomical 
instruments,  in  a  work  recently  published. 

t  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  is  certainly  not  congenial 
to  the  generous  spirit  of  the  age,  that  this  gentleman,  who 
was  among  the  first  inventors  of  steam  navigation,  and  who 
did  so  much  to  promote  its  success  in  the  neighborhood  of 
(Ilasgow,  never  received  any  public  reward  for  his  services, 
but  was  allowed  to  finish  his  days  in  a  condition  approach- 
ing  to  poverty. 
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various  sizes,  comprising  nearly  8000  tons,  plying 
on  the  Clyde.  Some  of  these,  beside  performing 
regular  voyages  to  Inverary,  Cambelton,  Belfast, 
Dublin,  Londonderry,  Cork,  Bristol,  Liverpool, 
and  other  places,  are  also  performing  tours,  during 
the  summer  months,  to  the  Giant’s  Causeway, 
BtafFa,  Skye,  and  other  parts  of  the  Western 
Isles,  and  to  Inverness  by  the  Caledonian  canal. 
Steam-vessels  are  also  plying  between  Inverness 
and  London,  Perth  and  Dundee,  Dumfries  and  Li¬ 
verpool,  Aberdeen  and  Leith,  Dundee  and  London, 
Aberdeen  and  London,  Leith  and  Dundee,  Leith 
and  London,  Dover  and  Calais — from  Liverpool  to 
Lisbon,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  etc.  In  1840, 
there  were,  throughout  Great  Britain  and  its  colo¬ 
nies,  no  less  than  630  steam-vessels,  possessing  an 
aggregate  burden  of  71,000  tons.  The  rivers  on 
which  these  vessels  chiefly  ply  are  the  Thames, 
the  Severn,  the  Mersey,  the  Tyne,  the  Tay,  the 
Forth,  and  the  Clyde.  From  the  Thames  steamers 
proceed  to  Rotterdam,  Boulogne,  Havre,  and  many 
other  ports  on  the  continent.  From  Liverpool 
steam-vessels  now  regularly  sail  to  the  West  In¬ 
dies  and  America.  These  vessels  are  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  size.  The  Great  Western,  the  first  steamer 
that  sailed  to  America,  is  1340  tons  burden.  The 
Victoria  is  a  vessel  of  500  horse  power,  and  27 
feet  longer  than  our  largest  man-of-war.  The 
British  Queen  measures  in  entire  length  275  feet. 
Her  two  engines  are  of  250  horse  power  each,  and 
she  is  calculated  to  carry  1862  tons.  Her  outward 
voyage  of  IB  days  requires  a  consumption  of  540 
tons  of  coal,  and  her  homeward  voyage  of  12  days 
360  tons.  But  larger  vessels  than  even  these  are 
now  in  preparation.  A  regular  communication 
is  also  now  established  by  steam  between  Britain 
and  India,  by  the  Mediterranean,  Egypt,  and  the 
Red  sea. 

Steam  navigation  on  the  continent  is  likewise 
making  rapid  progress.  Steam-vessels  are  now  to 
be  found  on  the  Garonne,  Seine,  Danube,  Rhine, 
Rhone,  lakes  of  Geneva  and  Constance,  etc.  It 
is  likely  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  such 
conveyances  will  be  established  on  most  of  the 
friths  and  rivers  both  in  Europe  and  America;  and 
the  period  is  no  doubt  hastening  on  when  voyages 
will  be  made  in  such  vehicles  to  the  most  distant 
regions  of  the  world.  A  steam -vessel  has  for 
many  years  been  sailing  regularly,  summer  and 
winter,  between  New  York  and  N«w  Orleans,  a 
distance  of  2000  miles,  in  an  open  sea,  exposed  to 
great  storms.  On  the  coasts  and  rivers  of  North 
America,  steam  navigation  is  carried  on  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  in  Great  Britain  or  any  other 
country.  There  are  about  500  steam-vessels, 
most  of  them  of  very  large  size,  plying  on  the 
Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  other  western  waters.  In 
this  country,  steam-vessels  are  fitted  up  with 
every  accommodation  and  elegance  which  art  can 
devise;  so  as  to  produce,  if  possible,  as  great  a 
variety  of  enjoyment  to  passengers  on  sea  as  on 
land.  Mr.  Church,  the  American  consul  inFrance, 
in  1822,  invented  a  paddle  that  revolves  on  the 
paddle-wheel  by  a  very  simple  mechanism,  which 
is  found  to  save  power.  In  the  United  States,  a 
new  mode  of  constructing  cabins  has  been  intro¬ 
duced,  so  as  to  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  in¬ 
jury  from  explosions  of  the  boiler.  “  The  Amer¬ 
ican  steam-vessels  are  larger  than  ours,  and  are 
much  more  used  for  the  conveyance  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  average  proportion  is  about  1  horse 
power  for  every  4  tons  of  burden,  computed  in  the 
usual  way.  The  velocity  is  found  to  be  nearly  as 
the  square  of  the  power,  so  that  an  80  horse  power 
engine  will  produce  only  twice  the  velocity  of  one 
of  20  horse  power.  Something  depends  also  on 
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the  make  and  size  of  the  vessel.  Several  years 
ago,  the  Sovereign,  of  210  tons  and  80  horse  pow¬ 
er,  went  9^  miles  an  hour  in  still  water;  and  the 
James  Watt,  of  448  tons,  and  100  horse  power, 
10  miles.  For  the  paddle-boards,  the  rule  is,  that 
3-lOths  of  a  square  foot  of  surface  be  immersed 
in  the  water  for  each  horse  power.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  affirms,  that  so  much  power  is  wasted  in 
displacing  the  water  by  the  stroke  of  the  board, 
that  the  velocity  of  the  ship  is  only  about  one-half 
of  that  of  tlie  outer  surface  of  the  paddle-wheel. 
There  are  two  sources  of  apprehension  in  steam- 
vessels — fire  and  the  bursting  of  the  boiler.  With 
regard  to  tho  latter,  when  the  boiler  is  of  low 
pressure,  it  is  satisfactorily  established  that  not 
the  smallest  danger  exists.  And  in  the  best  con¬ 
structed  vessels,  the  danger  from  fire  is  complete¬ 
ly  obviated,  by  separating  the  furnace  from  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  by  five  inches  of  water.” 

An  interesting  Report  was  published  some  years 
ago  of  a  series  of  experiments,  made  with  a  new 
steam  engine,  invented  by  an  American  machinist, 
called  the  capillary  steam  engine.  Three  great  ob¬ 
jects  are  said  to  be  accomplished  by  this  inven¬ 
tion — lightness,  safety  and  economy  of  fuel.  In  an 
engine  calculated  for  a  4  horse  power,  the  gene¬ 
rator  is  formed  of  a  copper  tube,  3^  of  an  incii  in 
diameter,  and  100  feet  long,  whicli  weighs  about 
16  lbs.  It  is  arranged  in  coils,  one  above  another, 
in  the  form  of  a  sugar  loaf,  30  inches  high;  the 
bottom  coil  being  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
top  one  considerably  less.  The  wood  is  prepared 
as  is  usual  for  a  stove,  and  put  within  the  coils. — 
The  steam  cylinder  is  formed  of  sheet  copper,  3 
inches  in  diameter,  27  inches  in  stroke,  and,  with 
all  its  appendages,  weighs  about  25  lbs.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  generator  and  main  cy¬ 
linder,  with  their  contents  and  appendages,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  fuel,  need  not  weigh  more  than  20  lbs.  to 
the  horse  power.  No  harm  can  be  done  by  the 
bursting  of  boilers — even  a  safet}^ -valve  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  useless.  In  the  course  of  the  experi¬ 
ments,  the  experimenters  several  times  burst  the 
tube;  but  so  far  from  doing  any  injury,  it  could 
not  always  be  perceived  by  the  spectators. 

To  ascertain  what  may  be  done  toward  aerial 
navigation  by  steam,  experiments  were  made  on 
the  power  of  wings  in  the  air,  and  on  the  power 
necessary  to  work  tliem.  The  result  is,  that  it 
requires  a  horse  power  to  every  30  lbs.  in  the  air; 
so  that  a  flying  engine,  to  be  worked  by  charcoal, 
would  weigh  about  30  lbs.  to  the  horse  power, 
wings,  condenser,  and  fuel  included.  It  was  also 
ascertained  by  experiments  and  calculations,  that 
a  balloon  could  be  made  to  carry  a  man  with  an 
engine,  which  would  push  it  at  the  rate  of  15 
miles  an  hour  in  tho  air.  A  more  particular  de¬ 
tail  of  these  experiments  may  be  seen  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Mech.  Mag.,  No.  60,  for  16th  Oct.  1824. 

“  What  steam  is  doing  to  facilitate  intercourse 
by  water,  it  is  also  doing  on  land.  By  means  of 
the  iron-railway,  the  speed  of  traveling  in  steam- 
carriages  is  treble  that  which  is  attainable  by 
horses.  The  railway  course  is  level;  to  accom¬ 
plish  which  the  same  obstacles  have  to  be  over¬ 
come  in  its  construction  that  are  met  v/ilh  in 
making  a  canal  —  the  high  ground  to  be  cut 
through  and  bridges  to  be  thrown  over  the  low. 
Since  the  railway  for  steam-carriages  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  was  opened,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  country'  has  been  getting  intersected  by 
others  in  every  direction.  Between  these  two 
towns,  the  number  of  passengers  by  this  mode  of 
convey'ance  averaged  in  1831  about  1300  daily. — 
To  transport  all  these  by  four-horse  coaches, 
each  allowed  to  carry  20  iudivitluals,  nnd  to  travel 
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60  miles  per  day,  and  each  horse  to  run  20  miles, 
would  require  upward  of  *12  of  sucli  coaches  and 
390  horses.  Traveling  by  steam  is  also  making 
rapid  progress  on  the  continent  and  in  America. 
Between  Paris  and  St.  Germain  a  substantial  rail¬ 
way  has  been  lately  opened,  with  105  vehicles, 
for  passengers  only,  capable  of  containing  4070 
persons,  and  of  transporting  the  whole  population 
of  Paris  to  St.  Germain  in  one  day.  Tills  railway- 
traverses  no  fewer  than  eighteen  bridges,  three  of 
which  are  across  the  Seine.  The  rails  are  fifteen 
limes  heavier  than  those  between  Liverpool  and 
Miinchester.  Steam-carriages  have  repeatedly 
been  constructed  to  run  on  common  roads;  but 
the  friction  there  is  so  great,  except  where  the 
ground  js  vei-y  smooth,  hard,  and  level,  that,  with 
other  impediments,  they  have  not  been  found  to 
run  to  advantage.” 

Among  the  numerous  purposes  to  which  steam 
is  now  applied  is  that  of  breaking  stones  for  the 
construction  of  roads.  The  stones  are  put  into  a 
kind  of  hopper  above,  and  pushed  down  with  a 
rake,  and  the  machine  is  worked  by  a  rotatory 
motion  of  one  horse  power;  and  will  break  a  ton 
of  hard  pebbles,  completely,  in  from  six  to  eight 
minutes.  A  steam  machine  has  also  been  invent¬ 
ed  for  the  dressing  of  woolen  cloth,  which  does 
as  much  work  in  50  minutes  as  two  men  could 
do  in  two  days. — Mon.  Mag.  Aug.  1823,  p.  71. 


Note  XII,  p.  146. — Strictures  on  a  certain  senti¬ 
ment  respecting  the  Work  of  Human  Redemption. 

The  sentiment  referred  to  in  this  paragraph, 
"‘That  there  never  was  nor  ever  will  be,  through 
all  the  ages  of  eternity,  so  wonderful  a  display  of 
the  Divine  glory  as  in  the  cross  of  Christ,”  has 
been  frequently-  reiterated,  in  sermons  and  in  sys¬ 
tems  of  divinity,  and  is  still  repeated  by  certain 
preachers  as  if  it  were  an  incontrovertible  axiom, 
which  ought  never  to  be  called  in  question;  and 
is  no  doubt  intended  to  magnify  the  Divine  attri¬ 
butes  and  the  work  of  redemption.  But  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  presumptuous  assumption, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  limit  the  perfections  of 
Deity,  and  to  present  a  partial  and  distorted  view 
of  the  economy  of  human  redemption.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  it  has  no  foundation  in  Scripture. — • 
There  is  not  a  single  passage  from  W'hich  it  can 
be  legitimately  deduced.  The  onus  r.rohandi,  on 
this  point,  rests  with  those  who  make  the  assertion. 
A  gentleman,  when  lately  conversing  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  brought  forward  the  following  interrogation, 
as  a  demonstrative  argument  in  proof  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  question:  “  Is  not  redemption  declared  in 
Scripture  to  be  the  chief  of  all  the  works  of  Irod?” 
but  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  passage,  which  he  had  partly  mis¬ 
quoted,  is  applied  to  the  behemoth,  or  the  ele¬ 
phant,  as  stated  in  Job,  xl,  19. — 2dly,  The  asser¬ 
tion  is  as  presumptuous  as  it  is  unfounded.  It 
takes  for  granted  tliat  we  know  all  the  events 
wliich  have  already  happened,  and  which  are  now 
taking  jilace  throughout  the  whole  range  of  God’s 
universal  empire.  This  empire  seems  unbounded; 
and  that  portion  of  it  whicli  we  can  minutely  ex¬ 
plore  is  but  as  a  point  in  comparison  of  the  whole. 
But  before  we  can,  on  good  grounds,  hazard  such 
an  assertion  as  that  under  consideration,  we 
must  have  explored  all  the  dispensations  of  God, 
through  every  portion  of  his  vast  dominions;  and 
be  able  to  form  a  comparison  between  the  diffe¬ 
rent  displays  of  divine  glory  made  to  all  the  different 
classes  of  intellectual  beings  under  the  goveru- 
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ment  of  the  Creator.  And  who  among  the  sons 
of  Adam  can  lay  claim  to  such  high  qualifications 
for  pronouncing  so  sweeping  a  decision  on  this 
point?  —  3dly,  It  sets  limits  to  the  Dicine  pcrfc.^. 
tions  and  operations.  For  although  it  could  bo 
proved  (which  it  cannot  be),  that  no  such  display  i 
have  hitherto  been  made  to  any  other  beings,  ye 
who  can  take  upon  him  to  assert  that  displays  oi 
Divine  perfections,  far  more  glorious  and  astoii' 
ishing,  will  not  be  exhibited  during  countless  agei 
of  eternity  which  are  yet  to  come?  To  set  limit* 
to  the  operations  of  Almighty  power  and  bound¬ 
less  benevolence,  during  the  lapse  of  infinite  du¬ 
ration,  is  not  the  province  of  any  created  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  far  less  of  man,  who  stands  so  low  in 
the  scale  of  universal  being. — 4thly,  It  tends  to 
damp  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  immortal  beings, 
when  looking  forward  to  an  interminable  exist¬ 
ence.  For  this  sentiment  leads  them  to  conclude 
that  they  are  already  acquainted  with  the  greatest 
display  of  Divine  glory  which  can  be  made;  and 
that,  whatever  scenes  of  wonder  may  be  e.xhib- 
ited  in  the  future  world,  they  must  of  course  be 
all  inferior  to  this  in  point  of  extent  and  grandeur. 

The  redemption  of  the  human  race,  as  display¬ 
ed  in  the  Christian  revelation,  is  a  theme  sulii- 
ciently  grand,  astonishing,  and  interesting  to 
command  the  attention  of  all  who  are  convinced 
that  they  belong  to  an  apostate  race  of  intelli¬ 
gences,  and  to  excite  the  admiration  and  gratitude 
of  all  who  have  experienced  its  benefits;  and  it 
stands  in  no  need  of  such  unfounded  and  extrava¬ 
gant  assertions  to  display  its  riches  and  glory. 
“Will  a  man  speak  deceitfully  for  God!  I8hall 
not  his  excellency  make  you  afraid,  and  his  dread 
fall  upon  you?”  We  pronounce  nothing  deci¬ 
sively  on  this  subject.  We  feel  ourselves  chained 
down  to  an  obscure  corner  of  God’s  dominions — 
to  be  in  the  very  infancy  of  our  knowledge,  and 
withal  to  be  connected  with  a  race  of  beings 
whose  “  understandings  are  darkened  by  reason 
of  sin;”  and  are,  therefore,  unable  to  pronounce 
an  infallible  decision  on  what  God  w-ill  or  will  not 
do.  Were  we  to  hazard  a  conjecture  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  we  would  say  that  the  converse  of  the  pro 
position  under  consideration  is  more  probable  than 
the  proposition  itself.  We  can  conceive  worlds 
ten  thousand  times  more  populous  than  ours,  and 
peopled  with  a  higher  order  of  intellectual  beings, 
toward  whom  a  similar  display  of  benevolence 
and  mercy',  were  it  necessary,  may  be  made;  and, 
therefore,  in  point  of  the  extent  of  its  objects,  we 
can  conceive  the  love  of  God  more  illustriously 
manifested  than  even  to  the  inhabitants  of  our 
globe.  But  whether  such  an  event  shall  ever 
take  place,  it  would  be  presumption  in  us  to  de¬ 
termine.  For  the  thoughts  and  the  ways  of  God 
as  far  transcend  ours  “  as  the  heavens  are  high 
above  the  earth.”  It  demands  our  highest  tribute 
of  grateful  adoration,  that  the  Almighty  conde¬ 
scended  to  “regard  us  in  our  low  estate,”  and  to 
deliver  us  from  the  moral  degradation  into  which 
we  had  fallen;  but  surely  it  would  be  unreasona¬ 
ble  to  conclude,  from  this  consideration,  that  of 
all  the  rational  tribes  which  people  the  universe, 
MAX  is  the  only'  favorite  of  the  Most  High,  “  when 
thousand  worlds  are  round.”  Though  myriads 
of  other  intelligences  were  to  share  in  similar 
favors,  it  would  not  lessen  the  happiness  conferred 
on  us,  nor  ought  it  in  the  least  to  detract  from  oui 
a<lmiration  of  “  the  love  of  God  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.” 

There  are  a  great  many  other  vague  and  un¬ 
tenable  notions  which  are  entertained  and  reitera¬ 
ted  by  certain  commentators  and  divines,  as  indis¬ 
putable  axioms,  which  it  would  be  of  importanca 
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to  the  cause  of  religion  to  discard;  such  as,  that 
angels  are  pure  immaterial  substances — that  they 
were  formed  on  the  first  day  of  the  Mosaic  crea¬ 
tion — that  the  wisdom  of  God  is  nowhere  so  illus¬ 
triously  displayed  throughout  the  universe  as  in 
the  scheme  of  redemption — that  the  chief  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  future  world  will  be  to  pry  into 
the  mysteries  of  salvation — that  sin  is  an  injinite 
evil  —  that  the  whole  material  universe  was 
brought  into  existence  at  the  same  time,  with  our 
earth — that  the  Creator  ceased  to  create  any  new 
order  of  beings  in  the  universe  after  arranging 
the  fabric  of  our  globe — that  the  whole  system 
of  material  nature  in  heaven  and  earth  will  be 
destroyed  at  the  period  of  the  Oissolnlion  of  our 
world- — that  our  thoughts  and  aftections  should 
be  completely  detached  from  all  created  things, 
etc.  Several  vague  notions  of  this  description 
are  founded  on  the  false  assumption,  that  the 
globe  we  inhabit  and  the  rational  beings  that  have 
appeared  on  its  surface  from  age  to  age,  are  the 
duej  objects  of  God’s  superintendence  and  care — 
and  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  medium 
through  which  we  can  view  the  plans  and  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  Deity — assumptions  which  are  con¬ 
trary  to  reason,  which  are  unw'arranted  in  Reve¬ 
lation,  nay,  whicli  are  directly  contradicted  in 
numerous  passages  of  Scripture,  some  of  which 
have  already  been  referred  to  in  the  course  of  this 
volume.  It  would  be  of  essential  service  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  that  its  doctrines,  facts,  and 
moral  requisitions  were  uniformly  exhibited  in 
their  native  simplicity  and  grandeur,  without 
being  obscured  and  distorted  by  the  vague  and 
e.xtravagant  representations  with  which  they  are 
too  frequently  blended  by  injudicious  minds. 


Ncri'E  XIII. — Extracts  from  Dr  Dwiyld's  The¬ 
ology. 

As  authority  has  a  considerable  degree  of  weight 
on  so.ne  minds,  I  shall  conclude  with  an  extra(;t 
on  the  subject  of  this  volume,  from  that  respecta¬ 
ble  and  enliglitened  divine.  Dr.  Dwight,  late  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Yale  College: — “The  works  of  God  were 
by  him  intended  to  be,  and  are,  in  fact,  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  himself;  proofs  of  his  character,  pre¬ 
sence,  and  agency.  In  this  light  he  requires  men 
continually  to  regard  them;  and  to  refuse  this 
regard  is  considered  by  him  as  grossly  wicked, 
and  highly  deserving  of  punishment.  Psalm  xxviii, 
5;  Isaiah,  V,  12-14.  I  am  apprehensive  that  even 
good  men  are  prone  to  pay  less  attention  to  the 
works  of  creation  and  providence  than  piety  de¬ 
mands  and  the  Scriptures  require.  We  say  and 
hear  so  much  concerning  the  insufliciency  of 
these  works  to  unfold  the  character  of  God  and 
the  nature  of  genuine  religion,  that  we  are  prone 
tp  consider  them  as  almost  uninstructive.  in  moral 
things,  and  in  a  great  measure  useless  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  piety.  This,  however,  is  a  palpable 
and  dangerous  error.  The  works  alone,  without 
the  aid  of  the  Scriptures,  would,  I  acknowledge, 
be  far  less  instructive  than  they  now  are,  and 
utterly  insufficient  to  guide  us  in  the  way  of 
righteousness.  The  Scriptures  were  designed  to 
be  a  comment  on  these  works;  to  explain  their 
nature,  and  to  show  us  the  agency,  purposes, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God  in  their  forma¬ 
tion  Thus  explained,  thus  illumijiated,  they 
become  means  of  knowledge,  very  extensive 
and  eminently  useful.  He  who  does  not  find 
in  the  various,  beautiful,  sublime,  awful,  and 
astonishing  objects  presented  to  us  in  creation 
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and  providence,  irresistible  and  glorious  rea.son8 
lor  admiring,  adoring,  loving,  and  praising  his 
Creator,  has  not  a  claim  to  evangelical  piety.” — 
System  of  Theology,  vol.  iii,  p.  477. 


Note  XIV. — List  of  Popular  Works  on  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Sciences  treated  of  in  this  volume,  with  occa¬ 
sional  Remarks. 

SELECT  BOOKS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Goldsmith’s  History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated 
Nature. — with  numerous  notes  from  the  works  of 
the  most  distinguished  llritish  and  foreign  natu¬ 
ralists,  embodying  the  most  recent  discoveries  in 
natural  history — illustrated  by  nearly  2i)0U  figures, 
in  2  vols.,  royal  8vo.,  eoited  by  Mr.  Whilelaw,  and 
published  by  Blackie  &  Son. — This  edition  of 
Goldsmith  is  unquestionably  the  most  complete 
that  has  )’et  appeared.  It  contains  nearly  double 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  original  work,  and 
an  account  of  the  latest  discoveries  down  to  the 
period  of  its  publication  in  1840. — Tlie  Gallery 
of  Nature  and  Art,  by  Dr.  Mason  Good  and 
others,  6  vols.,  8vo. — Spectacle  de  la  Nature,  or 
Nature  Displayed,  7  vols.,  12mo. — Nature  Dis¬ 
played,  by  Dr.  Simeon  Shaw,  3  vols.,  8vo.,  or  in  L 
vols.,  12mo.  This  work,  though  chiefly  a  com¬ 
pilation,  embodies  a  great  variety  of  interesting 
and  popular  descriptions  of  the  mest  remarkable 
facts  in  the  system  of  nature,  which  are  illustra¬ 
ted  with  numerous  engravings,  both  plain  and 
colored.  Clarke’s  Hundred  Wonders  of  the 
World,  1  vol.,  12mo.,  and  Platt’s  Book  of  Curi- 
osities,  contain  a  number  of  interesting  selections 
on  this  subject. — Smellie’s  Philosophy  of  Natural 
History,  2  vols.,  4lo.,  and  his  translation  of  Buf- 
fon's Natural  History. — Bingley’s  Animal  Biogra¬ 
phy,  4  vols.,  Svo.- — Works  entitled  “Systems” 
and  “  Elements”  of  “  Natural  Hi.stor)',”  are  nu¬ 
merous;  but  the  greater  part  of  them  is  con¬ 
fined  to  descriptions  of  the  forms,  habits,  and 
instincts  of  animals.  On  this  department  of 
natural  science,  a  work  was  published  some  time 
ago  by  the  celebrated  Cuvier,  entitled  The  Animal 
Kingdom,  with  engravings  chiefly  from  the  living 
subjects  in  the  museum  of  natural  history  at 
Paris. — A  work  on  the  same  subject  has  been 
publishing  for  several  years  past,  in  12mo.  vols., 
entitled  'The  Naturalist's  Library,  by  Sir  W  Jar- 
dine.  Every  volume  contains  about  34  plates, 
with  the  figures  colored  from  nature,  along  with 
a  biographical  sketch,  and  a  portrait  of  some  emi 
nent  naturalist  or  philosopher.  About  40  vols 
have  already  been  published,  price  6s.  each. — A 
Popular  and  Comprehensive  History  of  the  facts 
which  have  been  ascertained  res])ecting  the  earth, 
the  atmosphere,  the  meteors,  tiie  heavens,  etc., 
calculated  for  general  readers,  and  interspersed 
with  appropriate  moral  and  religious  reflections, 
is  still  a  desideratum.  The  facts  of  natural  histo¬ 
ry,  next  to  the  facts  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume, 
are.  the  first  subjects  to  which  the  minds  of  the 
young  should  be  directed  in  the  course  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  education. 

SELECT  BOOItS  ON  GEOGRAPHY. 

Pinkerton’s  Modern  Geography,  2  vols.,  4to., 
and  the  Abridgment,  1  vol.,  Svo. — The  Glasgow 
Geographjq  in  5  vols.,  Svo.  This  work  compre¬ 
hends  an  immense  mass  of  information  on  the 
historical  and  descriptive  parts  of  geography.  It 
also  contains  comprehensive  compends  of  astro¬ 
nomy,  geology,  meteorology,  etc.- — Malta  Bran’s 
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System  of  Geography,  7  vols.,  8vo.  The  English 
translation  of  this  work  contains  the  fullest  and 
most  comprehensive  view  of  universal  geography 
thal  has  yet  appeared  in  our  language,  including 
details  of  the  most  recent  discoveries.  The  first 
volume  contains  a  luminous  and  comprehensive 
outline  of  the  science  of  geology  and  physical 
and  mathematical  geography. — Murray’s  Ency¬ 
clopedia  of  Geography,  1  vol.,  8vo.  This  work 
contains  a  great  mass  of  information  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  geography,  and  numerous 
engravings. — Woodhridge’s  System  of  Universal 
Geograj)hy,  with  maps  and  numerous  ejigravings. 
— Bell’s  Geography. — Myer's  System  of  Modern 
Geography,  with  maps,  views,  engravings  repre¬ 
senting  costumes,  etc.,  2  large  vols.,  4to _ Cooke’s 

System  of  Universal  Geography,  in  2  very  large 
4to.  volumes,  closely  printed,  contains  a  great 
variety  of  interesting  sketches  in  relation  to  de¬ 
scriptive  geography,  extracted  from  the  writings 
of  modern  voyagers  and  travelers;  the  details  of 
incidents,  etc.,  being  related,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  words  of  the  respective  authors  from  whom 
the  information  is  collected.  —  Winterhothain’s 
Geographical  and  Historical  View  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  etc.,  4  vols.,  8vo. — Morse’s 
American  Geography,  8vo. — Goldsmith’s  Geogra¬ 
phy  on  a  popular  plan,  contains  an  interesting 
account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  nations, 
for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  the 
young,  illustrated  with  above  60  engravings.  Of 
smaller  sy.stems,  there  is  a  great  abundance  in  the 
English  language;  but  most  of  them  are  extremely 
deficient,  particularly  in  what  relates  to  general 
geography. — On  sacred  geography,  Well's  Geo¬ 
graphy,  modernized  by  the  Eailor  of  Calniet's 
Dictionary,  is  the  most  complete  work  of  its 
kind.  On  physical  or  general  geography:  Play¬ 
fair’s  System  of  Geography,  vol.  I,  and  Vareni- 
us’s  General  Geography.  A  modeii.x  system  of 
general  geography,  in  a  separate  form,  on  the 
plan  of  Varenius,  is  a  desideratum. — Ediu.  Enoyc., 
Art.  Geography. — Encyc.  Brit.,  7th  edition.  Art. 
Physical  Geography,  etc.  Books  of  Voyages  and 
Travels  generally  contain  the  most  circuinsta  ntial 
details  of  the  physical  aspects  of  the  difi’erent 
countries,  and  of  the  dispositions  and  customs  of 
their  inhabitants;  and  present  to  the  view  of  the 
Christian  philanthropist  those  facts  and  priiici[)les 
from  which  the  moral  state  and  character  of  the 
various  tribes  of  human  beings  may  be  inferred. 
The  following  works  contain  comprehensive 
abridgments  of  the  most  celebrated  voyages  and 
travels: — Pinkerton’s  General  Collection  of  Voy¬ 
ages  and  Travels  in  all  parts  of  the  World,  17 
vols.,  4to. — Mayor’s  Voyages,  etc.,  2S  vols.,  18mo. 

. — The  World  Displayed,  18  vols.,  18mo. — Phillips’s 
Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  etc. — Couder’s 
Modern  Traveler,  21)  vols. 

The  following  are  among  the  most  respectable 
modern  publications  on  this  subject,  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  quarters  of  the  world: — • 
Asia.  Valencia’s  Travels  in  India,  Arabia,  etc. — 
Porter’s  Travels  in  Georgia,  Armenia,  etc. — Go- 
lownin’s  Travels  in  Japan. — Staunton’s  Account 
of  Macartney’s  Embassy  to  China. — Rafil''s’  Tra¬ 
vels  in  Java. — Clarke’s  Travels  in  Asia  Minor  and 
the  Holy  Land. — Chateaubriand’s  Travels  in  Pal- 
e.stine. — Ali  Bey’s  Travels  in  Arabia. — Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Burness’s  Travels  in  India,  etc. — Stephens’ 
Incidents  of  Travel  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petrea,  and 
the  Holy  Land. — Morier’s  Travels  through  Persia. 
— Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  British 
India,  3  vols. — Historical  and  Descri|)tive  Account 
of  China,  3  vols. — Crichton’s  History  of  Arabia. — 
Frazer’s  Account  of  Persia.— Russell’s  Palestine, 


etc. - Africa.  Lyon’s  Travels  in  Northern 

Africa. — Burckhard't’s  Travels  in  Nubia. — Bruce’s 
Travels  in  Abyssinia. — Salt’s  Travels  in  Abyssi¬ 
nia. — Bowditcli’s,  Hutton’s,  and  Dupuis’s  Account 
of  Ashantee. — Park’s  and  Lander’s  Travels  in  Af¬ 
rica. — Leigh’s  Journey  in  Egypt. — Belzoni’s  Tra¬ 
vels  in  Egypt. — Sonini’s  Travels  in  Egypt. — Bar¬ 
row’s,  Burchell’s,  andCampbell’sTravels  in  South¬ 
ern  Africa. — Russell’s  Account  of  Nubia,  Abys¬ 
sinia,  and  the  Barbary  States,  and  View  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Egypt. — Narrative  of  Discovery  and 
Adventure  in  Africa,  with  Illustrations  of  the 
Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Zoology,  etc. - Amer¬ 

ica.  Howison’s  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada. — • 
Stewart’s  Three  Years  in  America. — Tytier'a 
Views  of  the  Northern  Coast  of  America. — Hum¬ 
boldt’s  Travels  in  South  America.. — ^Duncan’s  Tra¬ 
vels  in  the  United  States. — Miss  Martineau’s  So¬ 
ciety  in  America. — Buckingham’s  Travels  in  tho 
United  States  of  America.— Luccock’s,  Vidal’s, 
Roster’s,  and  Hall’s  Travels  in  South  America, 

etc. - Europe.  Henderson’s  and  Mackenzie’s 

Travels  in  Iceland.— Thomson’s  Travels  in  Swe¬ 
den. — Carr’s  Travels  in  Russia,  Denmark,  etc.— 
Pallas’s  Trav'els  in  Russia. — Wraxall’s,  Neale's, 
Coxe’s,  and  I,emuistre’s  Tours  through  France, 
Switzerland,  German)',  etc. — Burgoing’s  and  Ja¬ 
cob’s  Travels  in  Spain. — Brydone’s  Tour  in  Sicily, 
etc.. — -Von  Buck’s  Travels  in  Norway  and  Lapland. 
— Cochrane’s  Travels  in  Siberia,  etc. — Cooke’s, 
Anson’s,  Byron’s,  Peronse’s,  and  Bouganville’s 
Voyages  round  tho  World,  etc. — ^Prior’s  Universal 
Traveler,  1  thick  vol.,  12mo.,  closely  printed,  with 
103  engravings. 

SELECT  ROOKS  ON  GEOLOGY. 

Kirwin’s  Mineralogy,  and  his  Geological  Es¬ 
says. — De  Luc’s  Geology,  and  his  Geological  Tra¬ 
vels.. — .Parkinson’s  Organic  Remains  of  a  former 
world,  3  vols.,  4lo. — The  Fossils  of  4he  South 
Downs,  or  Illustrations  of  the  Geology  of  Sussex, 
by  G.  ManUd,  F.L.S. — The  preliminary  Essay  to 
this  splem.lid  Work  contains  several  e.xcellent  re¬ 
marks  respecting  the  connection  of  Geology  with 
;  Religion.,  which  are  calculated  to  advance  the  in- 
i  torcsts  of  both. — .Cuvier’s  Essay  on  the  theory  of 
tho  Earth,  with  Illustrations  by  Professor  Jamie¬ 
son,  4th  edilion. — Playfair’s  Illustrations  of  the 
Ilntlonian  Tlieory  of  the  Earth. — Transactions 
of  the  Geological  and  Wernerian  Societies. — Dr. 
P.  Smith’s  Lectures  on  Geology  as  connected  with 
Revelation. — Dr  Hitchcock’s 'I’reatise  on  Geology 
— his  Connection  between  Geology  and  Natural 
Religion — and  his  Connection  between  Geology 
and  the  Mosaic  Account  of  the  Creation.. — Lyell’a 
Geology. — Buckland  and  Babbage’s  Bridgewater 
Treatises. — Maccullocli’s  System  of  Geology. — 
Hugh  Miller’s  Old  Red  Sandstone. — Buckland’s 
Account  of  the  discovery  of  a  Den  of  Hyenas  in 
a  cavern  in  York.shire. — Buckland’s  Treatise  on 
Geology,  2  vols.,  8vo. — Bukewell’s  Introductioii  to 
Geology. — Phillips’s  Outlines  of  Mineralogy  and 
Geology,  12mo.. — This  last  work  forms  a  good  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  study  of  Geology,  for  tho.sfi  who 
are  just  commencing  their  inquiries  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  The  object  of  this  science,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  should  be  confined  chiefly  to  t/ie  collecting  of 
facts,  in  reference  to  the  structure  of  the  earth 
and  the  changes  it  has  undergone.  The  exterior 
aspect  of  our  globe,  and  its  internal  recesses,  must 
be  still  more  extensively  explored,  before  any  theo¬ 
ry  of  the  earth  can  be  established  on  a  broad  and 
solid  foundation.  It  should  be  left  to  future  agea 
to  build  a  system  with  the  materials  we  are  now 
preparing. 
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POPULAR  WORKS  OX  ASTRONOMY. 

Brewster’s  Ferguson’s  Astronomy,  2  vols.,  8vo., 
with  a  vol.  of  plates.  The  notes  and  supplemen¬ 
tary  chapters  of  this  work,  written  by  Sir  D. 
Brewster,  contain  a  full  and  comprehensive  detail 
of  all  the  modern  discoveries  in  this  science. — 
Boimycastle’s  Introduction  to  Astronomy,  1  vol., 
8vo. — La  Place’s  System  of  the  World,  2  vols., 
8vo. — Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory’s  Astronomy,  1  vol., 
8vo. — Mrs.  Bryan’s  System  of  Astronomy,  8vo. — 
Adams’  Astronomical  and  Geographical  Essays, 
8vo. — Phillips’s  Eight  Familiar  Lectures  on  As¬ 
tronomy.  12mo.— Herschel’s  Astronomy.— Squire’s 
Grammar  of  Astronomy,  one  tliick  vol.  18mo., 
closely  printed,  and  illustrated  with  35  plates. — 
Arago's  Lectures  on  Astronomy.  —  The  Won¬ 
ders  of  the  Heavens,  12mo. — This  work  contains 
a  popular  view  of  the  principal  facts  of  Astrono¬ 
my,  and  is  illustrated  with  50  elegant  engravings 
of  a  variety  of  interesting  objects  connected  with 
the  scenery  of  the  heavens;  but  its  discussions 
are  too  frequently  blended  with  the  peculiarities 
of  a  modern  physical  theory. — Martin’s  Gentle¬ 
man  and  Lady’s  Philosophy,  vol.  1. — Derham’s 
Astro-Theology,  and  Whiston’s  Astronomical 
Principles  of  Religion,  8vo. — Baxter’s  Matho,  2 
vols.,  etc. — An  elegant  and  comprehensive  outline 
of  the  leading  facts  of  Astronomy  in  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  Revealed  Religion,  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Chalmers’s  Discourses  on  the  Christian  Revela¬ 
tion,  viewed  in  connection  with  Modern  Astrono¬ 
my,  8vo. — The  general  reader,  in  commencing  his 
study  of  this  science,  will  find  Bonnycastle’s  “In¬ 
troduction”  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  an  elegant  and  animated  style,  and  is  agree¬ 
ably  interspersed  with  a  number  of  appropriate 
reflections;  but  it  is  deficient  in  the  detail  of  mod¬ 
ern  discoveries.  He  might  next  proceed  to  the 
perusal  of  Ferguson,  Gregory,  Squire,  etc. — La 
Place’s  work  contains  a  beautiful  exposition  of 
the  Newtonian  sj’stem;  but  it  is  glaringly  deficient 
in  reference  to  the  Wisdom  and  Agency  of  a  Su¬ 
preme  Intelligence.  “  An  undevout  astronomer 
is  mad.”  Baxter’s  Matho  contains  a  popular  and 
interesting  view  of  this  subject,  and  forms  a  stri¬ 
king  contrast  to  the  apathy  of  La  Place,  who  care¬ 
fully  keeps  out  of  view  the  agency  of  the  Creator 
— the  main  design  of  this  author  being  to  con¬ 
nect  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
with  the  attributes  of  Deity,  and  the  high  destina¬ 
tion  of  immortal  minds.  Though  tliis  work  pass¬ 
ed  through  three  editions,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  appreciated  according  to  its  merits.  As  it 
has  now  become  scarce,  a  new  edition  with  notes, 
containing  a  detail  of  modern  discoveries,  might 
be  an  acceptable  present  to  the  public.  Those 
who  wish  to  prosecute  this  subject  to  a  greater 
extent,  may  be  referred  to  Long’s  Astronomy,  2 
vols.,  4to. —  Robison’s  Mechanical  Philosophy, 
vol.  1. — Dr.  Pearson’s  Introduction  to  Practical 
Astronomy, comprising  descriptions  of  Tele.scopes, 
Equatorials,  Quadrants,  and  other  astronomical 
Instruments, 2  large  vols.,4to.,  with  numerous  en¬ 
gravings  of  instruments. — Vince’s  complete  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Astronomy,  3  vols.,  4to. — La  Lande  As- 
tronomie,  3vols.,4to — and  Biot’s  Traitie  Elemen- 
taire  d’Astronomie  Physique.  A  comprehensive 
work  on  Descripriue  Astronomy,  detailing  in  a  pop¬ 
ular  manner,  all  the  facts  which  have  been  ascer¬ 
tained  respecting  tlie  scenery  of  the  heavens,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  variety  of  striking  delineations, 
and  interspersed  with  appropriate  moral  reflections, 
accommodated  to  tlie  general  reader,  is  a  desider¬ 
atum  which  we  trust  will  be  in  some  measure 
supplied  by  the  two  volumes  we  lately  published, 
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entitled  “Celestial  Scenery,”  and  the  “Sidereal 
Heavens,”  wliich  have  already  passed  through  se¬ 
veral  editions,  and  have  been  republished  indiffer¬ 
ent  parts  of  America. 

select  books  on  natural  PHiLosorny. 

Hauy’s  Elementary  Treatise  on  Natural  Philos¬ 
ophy,  translated  by  Dr.  0.  Gregory,  2  vols.,  8vo. 
Tills  translation  contains  a  number  of  valuable 
notes  by  the  translator. — Ferguson’s  Lectures  on 
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Grammar  of  Natural  Experimental  Philosophy, 
especially  the  lute  editions,  contains  (at  a  small 
price),  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  principal  de¬ 
partments  of  Philosophy,  including  Astronomy, 
Geology,  Cliemistry,  Meteorology,  etc. — Euler’s 
Letters  to  a  German  Princess,  2  vols.,  8vo.,  con¬ 
tains  a  popular  view  of  the  most  interesting  sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  Natural  and  Elxperimental 
Philosophy,  Logic,  and  Ethics.  This  work  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  vein  of  dignified  and  scriptural 
piety',  which  runs  through  every  part  of  it.  Euler 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Philosophers 
and  Mathematicians  of  his  day.  He  died  in  1783, 
at  the  age  of  77.  An  edition  of  this  work,  cou 
taining  notes  by  Sir  D.  Brewster,  has  been  publish¬ 
ed.  These  notes  are  excellent,  so  far  as  they  ex¬ 
tend;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  so 
sparingly  distributed,  and  that  the  passages  sup¬ 
pressed  by  M.  Condorcet  and  De  la  Croix,  which 
were  restored  by'  Dr.  Hunter,  who  translated  the 
work,  and  the  notes  of  the  French  and  English 
editors,  are  for  the  most  part  discarded.  As  a 
work  of  general  information  in  elation  to  tho 
physic.al  sciences  and  other  useful  departments  of 
knowledge,  Chambers’s  Information  for  the  People 
may  be  recommended  to  common  readers,  as  a 
very  useful  and  comprehensive  compend  of  Sci¬ 
ence,  History,  Civil  and  Natural  Geography,  Ve- 
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getable  and  Animal  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Elec¬ 
tricity,  Magnetism,  etc.  It  is  the  cheapest  book 
that  has  hitlierto  been  published,  when  we  consider 
the  quantity  of  letter-press,  and  the  vast  mass  of 
information  it  contains. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  numerous  excellent  trea¬ 
tises  which  are  to  be  found  on  this  subject,  a  com¬ 
prehensive  work  on  experimental  Philosophy, 
blended  with  sketches  of  those  parts  of  natural  histo¬ 
ry  which  are  connected  with  it,  and  enlivened  with 
appropriate  reflections  on  the  peculiar  agencies  of 
Deity,  which  appear  in  the  various  processes  of 
nature — is  still  wanting  to  interest  the  general 
reader,  and  to  attract  his  attention  to  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  knowledge.  Were  philosophers,  in  their 
discussions  of  natural  science,  more  frequently  to 
advert  to  the  agency  of  the  Deity,  and  to  point 
out  the  Religious  and  Philanthropic  purposes  to 
which  modern  discoveries  might  be  applied,  they 
might  be  the  means  of  promoting,  at  the  same 
time,  the  interests  both  of  science  and  religion,  by 
alluring  general  readers  to  direct  their  attention  to 
such  objects,  and  by  "“moving  those  groundless 
prejudices  which  a  great  proportion  oftho  Christian 
world  still  entertain  against  philosophical  studies. 
About  the  period  when  Boyle,  Ray,  Derhain, 
Nieuweutyt,  Whiston,  Addison,  the  Abbe  Pluche, 
and  other  Christian  philosophers  flourished,  more 
attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  this  subject 
than  at  present.  Since  the  middle  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  the  piety  of  philosophers  appears  to  have 
been  greatly  on  the  decline.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  is  now  beginning  to  experience  a  revival.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  varying  sentiments  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  mere  philosophers,  in  reference  to  the 
agencies  of  the  material  sy.stcm,  “all  the  works 
of  God  invariably  speak  of  their  Author,”  to  the 
humble  and  enlightened  Christian;  and  if  he  be 
directed  to  contemplate  the  order  of  nature  with 
an  eye  of  intelligence,  he  will  never  be  at  a  lo.ss 
to  trace  the  footsteps  and  the  attributes  of  his 
Father  and  his  God. 
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ments. — Gurney’s  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of 
Chemical  Science,  8vo. — Mackenzie’s  One  Thou¬ 
sand  Experiments  in  Chemistiy,  etc. — Mitchell’s 
Dictionary  of  Chemistry.' — Graham’s  Chemical 
Catechism. — Donovan’s  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  in 
Lardner’s  Cyclopedia.  —  Turner’s  Chemistry. — ■ 
Conversations  on  Chemistry,  by  a  Lady,  2  vols., 
12mo. — Joyce’s  Dialogues  on  Chemistry,  2  vols., 
18mo. — Parke’s  Rudiments  of  Chemistry,  18mo, 
and  his  Chemical  Catechism,  8vo.  The  four  works 
last  mentioned  may  be  recommended  as  popular 
introductions  to  the  study  of  this  science. — 
Parke’s  Rudiments  and  Catechism  are  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  their  constant  reference  to  the  agency  of 
the  Deity,  and  by  the  anxiety  which  the  author 
displays  to  fix  the  attention  of  his  readers  on  tha 
evidences  of  benevolent  design  which  appear  in 
the  constitution  of  nature.  The  numerous  notes 
appended  to  the  Chemical  Catechism  embody  a 
great  variety’  of  interesting  facts  in  reference  to 
the  economy  of  nature,  and  the  processes  of  the 
arts.  To  this  amiable  and  intelligent  writer  I  feel 
indebted  for  several  of  the  chemical  facts  stated 
in  this  volume. 

As  the  science  of  Chemistry  is  making  rapid 
progress  in  its  investigations  and  discoveries — tha 
latest  editions  of  the  works  referred  to,  and  all 
others  on  the  same  subject,  are  generally’  to  ba 
preferred.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  al¬ 
most  all  the  works  connected  with  the  physical 
sciences.  But,  with  the  exception  of  new  disco¬ 
veries,  many  of  the  works  published  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  are.  worthy  of  being  consulted, 
and  are,  in  some  respects,  superior  to  more  recent 
publications.  There  are  some  works,  on  different 
branches  of  natural  science,  published  nearly  a 
century  ago,  which  give  more  full  and  clear  de¬ 
scriptions  of  certain  scientific  facts  than  are  to  be 
found  in  many' of  our  modern  publications:  and 
therefore  such  works  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  altogether  obsolete.  It  is  of  some  importance 
to  the  student  of  science  to  be  possessed  of  several 
treatises  on  the  same  subject;  as  certain  principles 
or  facts  which  may  be  vaguely  stated,  or  imper¬ 
fectly  explained  by  one  author, maybe  more  fully 
and  clearly  elucidated  by  another 
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PREFACE. 


The  following  work  is  intended  for  the  instruction  of  general  readers,  to  direct  their 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  heavens,  and  to  present  to  their  view  sublime  objects  of 
contemplation.  With  this  view  the  author  has  avoided  entering  on  the  more  abstruse 
and  recondite  portions  of  astronomical  science,  and  confined  his  attention  chiefly  to 
the  exhibition  of  facts,  the  foundation  on  which  they  rest,  and  the  reasonings  by  which 
they  are  supported.  All  the  prominent  facts  and  discoveries  connected  with  descriptive 
astronomy,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  planetary  system,  are  here  recorded,  and 
many  of  them  exhibited  in  a  new  point  of  view ;  and  several  new  facts  and  observa¬ 
tions  are  detailed  which  have  hitherto  been  either  unnoticed  or  unrecorded. 

The  results  of  hundreds  of  tedious  calculations  have  been  introduced  respecting 
the  solid  and  superficial  contents  of  the  dilferent  planets,  their  satellites,  and  the  rings 
of  Saturn ;  their  comparative  magnitudes  and  motions,  the  extent  of  their  orbits,  tho 
apparent  magnitudes  of  bodies  in  their  respective  firmaments,  and  many  other  particu¬ 
lars  not  contained  in  books  of  astronomy,  in  order  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  common 
readers  definite  conceptions  of  the  magnitude  and  grandeur  of  the  solar  system.  The 
mode  of  determining  the  distances  and  magnitudes  of  the  celestial  bodies  is  explained, 
and  rendered  as  perspicuous  and  popular  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit;  and 
the  prominent  arguments  which  demonstrate  a  plurality  of  worlds  are  considered  in  all 
their  bearings,  and  illustrated  in  detail. 

One  new  department  of  astronomical  science,  which  has  hitherto  been  overlooked, 
has  been  introduced  into  this  volume,  namely,  the  scenery  of  the  heavens  as  exhibited 
from,  the  surfaces  of  the  different  planets  and  their  satellites,  which  forms  an  interesting 
object  of  contemplation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  presumptive  argument  in  favor  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  worlds. 

The  author,  having  for  many  years  past  been  a  pretty  constant  observer  of  celestial 
phenomena,  was  under  no  necessity  of  adhering  implicitly  to  the  descriptions  given 
by  preceding  writers,  having  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  through  some  of  the 
best  reflecting  and  achromatic  telescopes,  the  greater  part  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
solar  system  which  are  here  described. 

Throughout  the  volume  he  has  endeavored  to  make  the  facts  he  describes  bear  upon 
the  illustration  of  the  Power,  Wisdom,  Benevolence,  and  the  Moral  Government  of 
the  Almighty,  and  to  elevate  the  views  of  the  reader  to  the  contemplation  of  Him 
who  sits  on  the  throne  of  the  universe,  “  by  whom  the  worlds  were  framed,”  and  who 
is  the  Source  and  Center  of  all  felicity. 

In  prosecuting  the  subject  of  Celestial  Scenery,  the  author  intends,  in  another 
volume,  to  carry  forward  his  survey  to  the  Stakey  Heavens  and  other  objects  con- 
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nccted  with  astronomy.  That  volume  will  embrace  discussions  relative  to  the  number, 
distance,  and  arrangement  of  the  stars ;  periodical  and  variable  stars ;  new  and  tem¬ 
porary  stars ;  double  and  triple  stars ;  binary  systems ;  stellar  and  planetary  nebulae ; 
the  comets,  and  other  particulars ;  accompanied  with  such  reflections,  as  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  such  august  objects  may  suggest.  The  subject  of  a  plurality  of  worlds 
will  likewise  be  prosecuted,  and  additional  arguments,  derived  both  from  reason  and 
Kevelation,  will  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  position.  The  practical  utility  of 
astronomical  studies,  their  connection  with  religion,  and  the  views  they  unfold  of  the 
perfections  and  the  empire  of  the  Creator,  will  also  be  the  subject  of  consideration. 
And  should  the  limits  of  a  single  volume  permit,  some  hints  may  be  given  in  relation 
to  the  desiderata  in  astronomy,  and  the  means  by  which  the  progress  of  the  science  may 
be  promoted,  together  with  descriptions  of  the  telescope,  the  equatorial,  and  other 
instruments,  and  the  manner  of  using  them  for  celestial  investigation. 
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CELESTIAL  SCENERY 


INTROD 

Astronomy  is  that  department  of  knowledge 
which  has  for  its  object  to  investigate  the  motions, 
the  magnitudes,  and  distances  of  the  heavenly  bo¬ 
dies;  the  laws  by  which  their  movements  are  di¬ 
rected,  and  the  ends  they  are  intended  to  sub¬ 
serve  in  the  fabric  of  the  universe.  This  is  a 
science  which  has  in  all  ages  engaged  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  and  the  divine, 
and  been  the  subject  of  their  study  and  admira¬ 
tion.  Kings  have  descended  from  their  thrones  to 
render  it  homage,  and  have  sometimes  enriched  it 
with  their  labors;  and  humble  shepherds,  while 
watching  their  flocks  by  night,  have  beheld  with 
rapture  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  with  its  thou- 
sa)id  shining  orbs,  moving  in  silent  grandeur,  until 
the  morning  star  announced  the  approach  of  day. 
The  stud}'  of  this  science  must  have  been  coeval 
with  the  existence  of  man;  for  there  is  no  rational 
being  who  has  for  the  first  time  lifted  his  eyes  to 
the  nocturnal  sky,  and  beheld  the  moon  walking 
in  brightness  amidst  the  planetary  orbs  and  the 
host  of  stars,  but  must  have  been  struck  with  ad¬ 
miration  and  wonder  at  the  splendid  scene,  and 
excited  to  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  destination 
of  those  far-distant  orbs.  Compared  with  the 
splendor,  the  amplitude,  the  august  motions,  and 
the  ideas  of  infinity  which  the  celestial  vault  pre¬ 
sents,  the  most  resplendent  terrestrial  scenes  sink 
into  inanity,  and  appear  unworthy  of  being  set  in 
competition  with  the  glories  of  the  sky. 

When,  on  a  clear  autumnal  evening,  after  sun¬ 
set,  we  take  a  serious  and  attentive  view  of  the 
celestial  canopy;  when  we  behold  the  moon  dis- 
pla)'ing  her  brilliant  crescent  in  the  v'estern  sky; 
the  evening  star  gilding  the  shades  of  night;  the 
planets  moving  in  their  several  orbs;  the  stars, 
one  after  another,  emerging  from  the  blue  ethe¬ 
real,  and  gradually  lighting  up  the  firmament 
Until  it  appear  all  over  spangled  with  a  brilliant 
assemblage  of  shining  orbs;  and  particularly 
when  we  behold  one  cluster  of  stars  gradually  de¬ 
scending  below  the  western  horizon,  and  other 
clusters  emerging  from  the  east,  and  ascending, 
in  unison,  the  canopy  of  heaven;  when  we  con¬ 
template  the  whole  celestial  vault,  with  all  the 
shining  orbs  it  contains,  moving  in  silent  gran¬ 
deur,  like  one  vast  concave  sphere,  around  this 
low'er  world  and  the  place  on  which  we  stand — 
such  a  scene  naturally  leads  a  reflecting  mind  to 
such  inquiries  as  these:  Whence  come  those  stars 
which  are  ascending  from  the  east?  Whither 
have  those  gone  which  have  disappeared  in  the 
west?  What  becomes  of  the  stars  during  the 
day  which  are  seen  in  the  night?  Is  the  mo¬ 
tion  which  appears  in  the  celestial  vault  real,  or 
does  a  motion  in  the  earth  itself  cause  this  ap¬ 
pearance?  What  are  those  immense  numbers  of 
shining  orbs  which  appear  in  every  part  of  the 
sky?  Are  they  mere  studs  or  tapers  fixed  in  the 
arch  of  heaven,  or  aro  they  bodies  of  immense 
idza  and  splendor?  Do  they  shine  with  borrowed 
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light,  or  with  their  own  native  luster?  Are  they 
placed  only  a  few  miles  above  the  region  of  the 
clouds,  or  at  immense  distances  beyond  the  range 
of  human  comprehension?  Can  their  distance  be 
ascertained?  Can  their  bulk  be  computed?  By 
what  laws  are  their  motions  regulated?  and  what 
purposes  are  they  destined  to  subserve  in  the  great 
plan  of  the  universe?  These,  and  similar  ques¬ 
tions,  it  is  the  great  object  of  astronomy  to  re¬ 
solve,  in  so  far  as  the  human  mind  has  been  en¬ 
abled  to  prosecute  the  path  of  discovery. 

For  a  long  period,  during  the  infancy  of  sci¬ 
ence,  comparatively  little  was  known  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  bodies  excepting  their  apparent  motions  and 
aspects.  Iirstead  of  investigating  with  care  their 
true  motions,  and  relative  distances  and  magni¬ 
tudes,  many»of  our  ancestors  looked  up  to  the 
sky  either  with  a  brute  unconscious  gaze,  or 
viewed  the  heavens  as  the  book  of  fate,  in  which 
they  might  read  their  futui'e  fortunes,  and  learn, 
from  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  conjunctions 
and  other  aspects  of  the  planets,  the  tempera¬ 
ments  and  destinies  of  men  and  the  fate  of  em¬ 
pires.  And  even  to  this  day,  in  many  countries, 
the  fallacious  art  of  prognosticating  fortunes  by 
the  stars  is  one  of  the  chief  uses  to  which  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  the  heavens  is  applied.  In  the  ages  to 
which  I  allude,  the  world  in  which  we  dwell  was 
considered  as  the  largest  body  in  the  universe.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  an  immense  plane,  diversified 
with  a  few  itiequalilies,  and  stretching  in  every 
direction  to  an  indefinite  extent.  How  the  sun 
penetrated  or  surmounted  this  immense  mass  of 
matter  every  morning,  and  what  became  of  him 
in  the  evening — whether,  as  the  poets  assert,  he 
extinguished  himself  in  the  western  ocean,  and 
was  again  lighted  up  in  the  eastern  sky  in  the 
morning — many  of  them  could  not  determine. — 
Below  this  mass  of  matter  we  call  the  earth,  it 
was  conceived  that  nothing  but  darkness  and 
empty  space,  or  the  regions  of  Tartarus,  could 
exist.  The  stars  which  gild  the  concave  of  the 
firmament  above  were  considered  only  as  so  many 
bright  studs  fixed  in  a  crystalline  sphere,  which 
carried  them  round  every  day  to  emit  a  few  glim¬ 
mering  rays,  and  to  adorn  the  ceiling  of  our  ter¬ 
restrial  habitation.  Above  the  visible  firmament 
of  heaven,  and  far  beyond  the  ken  of  mortal  eye, 
the  Deity  was  supposed  to  hav'e  fixed  his  special 
residence,  among  myriads  of  superior  intelli¬ 
gences.  The  happiness,  the  preservation,  and  the 
moral  government  of  the  human  race  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  chief  business  and  object  of  the 
Deity,  to  which  all  his  decrees  in  eternity  past, 
and  all  his  arrangements  in  relation  to  eternity  to 
come,  had  a  special  and  almost  exclusive  refer¬ 
ence.  Such  ideas  are  still  to  be  found,  even  in 
the  writings  of  Christian  divines,  at  a  period  no 
further  back  than  the  sixteenth  century. 

To  hazard  the  opinion  tliat  the  plans  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  embraced  a  much  more  extensive  range— 
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tliat  other  beings,  analogous  to  men,  inhabited  the 
planetary  or  the  starry  orbs,  and  that  such  beings 
form  by  far  the  gz’eater  part  of  the  population  of 
the  universe — would  have  been  considered  as  a 
heresy  in  religion,  and  would  probably  have  sub¬ 
jected  some  of  those  who  embraced  it  to  the 
anathemas  of  the  church,  as  happened  to  Spige- 
lius,  bishop  of  Upsal,  for  defending  the  doctrine 
of  the  antipodes,  and  to  Galileo,  the  philosopher 
flf  'I'uscauy,  for  asserting  the  motion  of  the 
earth.  The  ignorance,  the  intolerance,  and  the 
contracted  views  to  which  I  allude,  are,  however, 
now,  in  a  great  measure,  dissipated.  The  light 
of  science  has  arisen,  and  shed  its  benign  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  world.  It  has  dispelled  the  darkness 
of  former  ages,  extended  our  prospects  of  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  scene  of  crea¬ 
tion,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  discoveries  of 
revelation,  has  opened  new  views  of  the  perfec¬ 
tions  and  moral  government  of  the  Almighty.  In 
the  progress  of  astronomical  science,  the  distances 
and  magnitudes  of  many  of  the  celestial  bodies 
began  to  be  pretty  nearly  ascertained;  and  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  telescope  enabled  the  astronomer  to 
extend  his  views  into  regions  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  unassisted  eye,  and  to  discover  myriads  of 
magnificent  globes  formerly  hid  in  the  unex¬ 
plored  regions  of  immensity.  The  planetary  orbs 
were  found  to  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
earth,  having  spots  and  dark  streaks  of  different 
shades  upon  their  surfaces;  and  it  was  not  long 
in  being  discovered  that,  notwithstanding  their 
apparent  brilliancy,  they  are,  in  reality,  opaque 
globes,  which  dei’ive  all  their  light  and  luster  from 
the  sun.  The  planet  Venus,  in  different  parts  of 
its  orbit,  was  observed  to  exhibit  a  gibbous  phase, 
and  the  form  of  a  crescent  similar  to  the  moon, 
plainly  indicating  that  it  is  a  dark  globe,  enlight¬ 
ened  only  on  one  side  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. — 
The  moon  was  perceived  to  be  diversified  with 
hills  and  valleys,  caverns,  rocks,  and  plains,  and 
ranges  of  mountains  of  every  shape,  but  arranged 
in  a  manner  altogether  different  from  what  takes 
place  in  our  sublunary  sphere.  The  sun,  which 
was  generally  supposed  to  be  a  ball  of  liquid  fire, 
was  found  to  be  sometimes  covered  with  large 
dark  spots,  some  of  them  exceeding  in  size  the 
whole  surface  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  and  giv¬ 
ing  indications,  by  their  frequent  changes  and  dis¬ 
appearance,  of  vast  operations  being  carried  on 
upon  the  surface  and  in  the  interior  of  that  mag¬ 
nificent  luminary.  Hundreds  of  stars  were  des¬ 
cried  where  scarcely  one  could  be  perceived  by  a 
common  observer;  and  as  the  powers  of  the 
telescope  were  increased,  thousands  more  were 
brought  to  view,  extending  in  every  direction, 
fi'om  the  limits  of  unassisted  vision  throughout 
the  boundless  extent  of  space. 

It  is  natural  for  an  intelligent  observer  of  the 
universe  to  inquire  into  the  final  causes  of  the  va¬ 
rious  objects  which  exist  around  him.  When  he 


beholds  the  celestial  regions  filled  with  bodies  of 
an  immense  size,  arranged  in  beautiful  and  har. 
monious  order,  and  performing  their  various  revo¬ 
lutions  with  regularity  and  precision,  the  natural 
inquiry  is.  For  what  end  has  the  Deity  thus  ex¬ 
erted  his  wisdom  and  omnipotence?  What  is  the 
ultimate  destination  of  those  huge  globes  which 
appear  in  the  spaces  of  the  firmament?  Are 
these  vast  masses  of  matter  suspended  in  the  vaull 
of  heaven  merely  to  diversify  the  voids  of  infinite 
space,  or  to  gratify  a  few  hundreds  of  terrestrial 
astronomers  in  peeping  at  them  through  their 
glasses?  Is  the  Almighty  to  be  considered  as 
taking  pleasure  in  beholding  a  number  of  splendid 
lamps,  hung  up  throughout  the  wilds  of  immen¬ 
sity,  which  have  no  relation  to  the  accornmoda- 
tiomand  happiness  of  intelligent  minds?  Has  he 
no  end  in  view  corresponding  to  the  magnificence 
and  grandeur  of  the  means  he  has  employed!  Or, 
are  we  to  conclude  that  his  wisdom  and  goodness 
are  no  less  conspicuously  displayed  than  his  om¬ 
nipotence  in  peopling  those  vast  bodies  with  my¬ 
riads  of  intelligent  existences  of  various  orders, 
to  share  in  his  beneficence  and  to  adore  his  perfec¬ 
tions?  This  last  deduction  is  the  only  one  which 
appears  compatible  with  any  rational  ideas  we  can 
entertain  of  the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  the 
Eternal  Mind,  and  the  principles  of  the  Divine 
government. 

This  opinion  is  now  very  generally  entertained 
by  those  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
subject.  But  it  is  frequently  admitted  on  grounds 
that  are  too  general  and  vague;  on  the  authority 
of  men  of  science,  or  on  the  mere  ground  that 
the  planets  and  stars  are  bodies  of  immense  size; 
and  hence  it  is  only  considered  as  a  probable  opin¬ 
ion,  and  a  thorough  conviction  of  its  truth  is  sel¬ 
dom  produced  in  the  mind. 

In  the  following  work  it  shall  be  our  endeavor 
to  show  that  the  arguments  which  maybe  brought 
forward  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of 
worlds  have  all  the  force  of  a  moral  demonstration; 
that  they  throw  a  luster  on  the  perfections  of  the 
Divinity;  and  that  the  opposite  opinion  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  eveiy  idea  we  ought  to  enter¬ 
tain  of  an  All-wise  and  Omnipotent  Intelligence. 

In  order  to  the  full  illustration  of  this  subject. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  pretty  minute  and 
comprehensive  view  of  all  the  known  facts  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  heavenly  bodies;  and  while  these 
facts  will  be  made  to  bear  upon  the  object  now 
proposed,  they  will  likewise  tend  to  exhibit  the 
scenery  of  the  heavens,  and  to  elucidate  many  of 
the  prominent  truths  and  principles  connected 
with  descriptive  astronomy.  In  the  progress  of 
our  discussions,  we  shall  descend  into  many  mi¬ 
nute  particulars  which  are  generally  overlooked 
by  writers  on  the  subject  of  astronomy,  and  shall 
introduce  several  original  observations  and  view* 
on  this  subject  which  have  not  hitherto  been  par¬ 
ticularly  detailed. 


CHAPTEE  I. 


ON  THE  GENERAL  APPEARANCE  AND  APPARENT  MOTIONS  OF  THE  STARRY 

HEAVENS. 


Before  proceeding  to  a  particular  description 
of  the  real  magnitudes,  motions,  and  phenomena 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
take  a  brief  survey  of  the  general  appearance  and 
apparent  motions  of  the  celestial  vault,  as  they 
present  themselves  to  the  eye  of  a  common  ob¬ 
server. 

It  is  of  importance  to  every  one  who  wishes  to 
acquire  a  clear  idea  of  the  principles  of  astrono¬ 
my  and  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  that  he 
contemplate  with  his  own  eyes  the  apparent 
aspects  and  revolutions  of  the  celestial  bodies 
before  he  proceeds  to  an  investigation  of  the  real 
motions,  phenomena,  and  arrangements  which 
the  discoveries  of  science  have  led  us  to  deduce. 
From  want  of  attention  to  this  circumstance, 
there  are  thousands  of  smatterers  in  the  science 
of  astronomy  who  never  acquire  any  clear  or 
comprehensive  ideas  on  this  subject;  and  who, 
instead  of  clearly  perceiving  the  relations  of  the 
heavenly  orbs  from  their  own  observation,  rely 
chiefly  on  the  assertions  of  their  instructors,  or 
the  vague  descriptions  to  be  found  in  elementary 
books.  It  is  amazing  how  many  intelligent  men 
there  are  among  us  who  would  not  wish  to  be 
considered  altogether  ignorant  of  modern  astro¬ 
nomy,  have  never  looked  up  to  the  celestial  vault 
with  fi.xed  attention;  have  never  made  repeated 
observations  to  discover  its  phenomena;  and  can¬ 
not  tell,  from  their  own  survey,  what  are  the  va¬ 
rious  motions  it  exhibits.  There  are  thousands 
and  ten  thousands  who  have  gazed  on  a  clear 
evening  sky,  at  certain  intervals,  during  a  period 
of  many  years,  yet  can  tell  no  more  about  the 
glorious  scene  around  them  than  that  they  behold 
a  number  of  shining  points  twinkling  in  every 
direction  in  the  canopy  above.  Whether  these 
bodies  shift  their  positions  with  regard  to  each 
other,  or  remain  at  the  same  relative  distances; 
whether  any  of  them  appear  in  motion,  while 
others  appear  at  rest;  whether  the  whole  celestial 
canopy  appears  to  stand  still,  or  is  carried  round 
with  some  general  motion;  whether  all  the  stars 
which  are  seen  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  are 
also  visible  at  twelve  at  midnight;  whether  the 
stars  rise  and  set,  as  the  sun  and  moon  appear  to 
do;  whether  they  rise  in  the  east,  or  north-east, 
or  in  any  other  quarter;  whether  some  rise  ami 
set  regularly,  while  others  never  descend  below 
the  horizon;  whether  any  particular  stars  are  oc¬ 
casionally  moving  backward  or  forward,  and  in 
what  parts  of  the  heavens  they  appear;  whether 
there  are  stars  in  our  sky  in  the  daytime  as  well 
as  during  night;  whether  the  same  clusters  of 
stars  are  to  be  seen  in  summer  as  in  winter  ?  To 
these  and  similar  questions  there  are  multitudes 
who  have  received  a  regular  education,  and  who 
are  members  of  a  Christian  church,  who  could 
give  no  satisfactory  answers.  And  yet  almost 
every  one  of  these  inquiries  could  be  satisfacto¬ 
rily  answered,  in  the  course  of  a  few  evenings, 
by  any  man  of  common  understanding  who 


directed  his  attention  for  a  few  hours  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  that,  too,  without  the  knowledge  of  a 
single  scientific  principle.  He  has  only  to  open 
his  eyes,  and  to  make  a  proper  use  of  them;  to 
fix  his  attention  on  the  objects  before  him;  to 
make  one  observation  after  another;  and  to  com¬ 
pare  them  together;  and  to  consider  that  “  the 
works  of  the  Lord  are  great, and  that  they  ought 
“  to  be  sought  out  [or  seriously  investigated]  by 
all  those  who  have  pleasure  therein.” 

If  this  representation  be  admitted  as  just,  what 
a  striking  idea  does  it  present  of  the  apathy  and 
indifference  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind  in 
regard  to  the  most  astonishing  and  magnificent 
display  which  the  Creator  has  given  of  himself 
in  his  works!  Had  we  an  adequate  conception  of 
all  the  scenes  of  grandeur,  and  the  displays  of 
intelligence  and  omnipotent  power,  which  a  seri¬ 
ous  contemplation  of  a  starry  sky  is  calculated  to 
convey,  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  would 
sink  into  comparative  insignificance,  and  all  their 
pomp  and  splendor  appear  as  empty  as  the  bub¬ 
bles  of  the  deep.  It  is  amazing  that  Christians, 
in  particular,  should,  in  so  many  instances,  be 
found  overlooking  such  striking  displ&ys  of  Divine 
perfection  as  the  firmament  opens  to  our  view,  as 
if  the  most  august  works  of  the  Creator,  and  the 
most  striking  demonstration  of  his  “eternal  power 
and  godhead,”  were  unworthy  of  their  regard; 
while  we  are  commanded,  in  Scripture,  to  “lift 
up  our  eyes  on  high,  and  consider  Him  who  hath 
cz-eated  these  orbs,  who  bringeth  forth  their  hosts 
by  number,”  and  who  guides  them  in  all  their 
motions  “  by  the  greatness  of  his  strength.” 
“The  heavens,”  says  the  Psalmist,  “declare  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  and  the  finnament  showeth  his 
handiwork.”  Though  these  luminaries  “  have 
no  speech  nor  language,”  though  “  their  voice 
is  not  heard”  in  articulate  sounds,  )ret,  as  they 
move  along  in  sile7it  gi-andeur,  they  declare  to 
every  reflecting  beholder  that  “the  hand  that 
made  them  is  Divine.” 

One  great  cause  of  this  indifference  and  inat¬ 
tention  is  to  be  found  in  the  want  of  those  habits 
of  observation  and  i-eflection  which  ought  to  be 
formed  in  early  life  by  the  instructions  imparted 
in  the  family  circle  and  at  public  seminaries. 
Children,  at  a  very  early  age,  are  endowed  with 
the  principle  of  curiosity,  and  manifest  an  eager 
desii'e  to  become  acquainted  with  the  properties 
and  movements  of  the  various  objects  which  sui- 
round  them;  but  their  cuz'iosity  is,  izi  most  in¬ 
stances,  improperly  directed;  they  ai’e  seldom 
taught  to  make  a  right  use  of  their  senses;  and 
when  they  make  inquiries  in  reference  to  the  ap- 
peai'ances  of  natui-e,  their  curiosity  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  I'epi’essed,  until,  at  length,  habits  of  inat¬ 
tention  and  indiflercnce  take  possession  of  their 
minds.  A  celebrated  author  represents  bis  pupil 
as  expressing  himself  in  the  following  maizner: — 
“  I  shall  freely  tell  you  the  things  which  fre¬ 
quently  occur  to  my  mind,  and  often  perplex  my 
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thoughts.  I  see  the  heavens  over  my  head,  and 
tread  on  the  earth  with  my  feet;  but  I  am  at  a 
loss  what  to  think  of  that  mighty  concave  above 
me,  or  even  of  this  very  earth  1  walk  upon.  I 
often  think  whether  tlie  earth  may  not  stretch  out 
in  breadth  to  immensity,  so  as,  if  one  was  to 
travel  it  over,  one  should  never  be  able  to  get  to 
the  end  of  the  earth,  but  always  find  room  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  journey;  nor  can  I  satisfy  myself  as  to 
the  depth  of  the  earth,  whether  it  has  any  bottom; 
and,  if  so,  what  it  can  be  that  is  below  the  earth. 
As  to  the  heaven,  I  need  say  nothing:  every 
change  that  happens,  and  every  object  seen  there, 
perplex  me  with  doubts  and  fruitless  guesses.  I 
often  wonder  how  the  sun  moves  over  so  largo  a 
space  every  day,  and  yet  seems  not  to  stir  out  of 
liis  place.  I  would  know  where  he  goes  beyond 
the  mountains  in  the  evening;  what  becomes  of 
him  in  the  night-time;  whether  he  makes  his  way 
through  the  thickness  of  the  earth,  or  the  depth 
of  the  sea,  and  so  always  shows  himself  again 
from  the  east  next  morning.  It  seems  strange 
that,  being  so  small  a  body  as  he  is,  he  should 
still  be  seen  everywhere,  and  still  of  the  same 
bigness.  The  various  nature  of  the  moon  seems 
yet  more  perple.xing;  to-night,  perhaps,  you  can 
scarce  discern  her;  but,  in  a  few  days,  she  be¬ 
comes  larger  than  the  body  of  the  sun  itself.  In  a 
little  time  after,  she  decays,  and,  at  last,  wears  quite 
away;  yet  she  recovei-s  again.  In  a  word,  she  is 
never  the  same,  and  yet  slill  becoming  what  she 
was  before.  What  means  that  multitude  of  stars 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  whole  sky,  whose 
number  is  so  great  that  it  is  become  proverbial? 
There  are  other  things  I  want  to  be  informed  of, 
but  these  are  the  main  difficulties  which  exercise 
my  thoughts,  and  perplex  ray  mind  W'ith  endless 
doubting.” 

Were  the  young,  or  any  other  class  of  persons, 
led  to  such  reflections  as  these,  and  were  their 
doubts  and  inquiries  resolved,  so  far  as  our  know¬ 
ledge  extends,  we  should  have  a  hundred  intelli¬ 
gent  observers  of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe 
for  one  that  is  found  in  the  present  state  of  so¬ 
ciety.  But,  instead  of  answering  their  inquiries 
and  gratifying  their  natural  curiosity,  we  not  un- 
frequently  tell  them  that  they  are  troublesome 
wflth  their  idle  questions;  that  they  ought  to  mind 
their  grammar  and  parts  of  speech,  and  not  med¬ 
dle  with  philosophical  matters  until  they  be  many 
years  older;  that  such  subjects  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood  until  they  become  men;  and  that  they  must 
be  content  to  remain  in  ignorance  for  ten  or 
twelve  years  to  come.  Thus  we  frequently  dis¬ 
play  our  own  ignorance  and  inattention,  and 
thus  we  repress  the  natural  desire  for  knowledge 
in  the  young,  until  they  become  habituated  to 
ignorance,  and  until  the  uneasy  sense  arising  from 
curiosity  and  unsatisfied  desire  has  lost  its  edge, 
and  a  desire  for  sensual  or  vicious  pleasure  usurps 
its  place.  I  recollect,  when  a  boy  of  about  seven 
or  eight  years  of  age,  frequently  musing  on  such 
subjects  as  those  to  which  we  have  now  alluded. 
I  sometimes  looked  out  from  a  window,  in  the  day¬ 
time,  with  fixed  attention,  on  a  pure  azure  skv, 
and  sometimes  stretched  myself  on  my  back  on 
a  meadow,  or  in  a  garden,  and  looked  up  to  the 
zenith  to  contemplate  the  blue  ethereal.  On  such 
occasions  a  variety  of  strange  ideas  sometimes 
passed  through  my  mind.  I  wondered  how  far 
the  blue  vault  of  heaven  might  extend;  whether 
it  was  a  solid  transparent  arch,  or  empty  space ; 
what  would  be  seen  could  I  transport  myself  to 
the  highest  point  I  perceived;  and  what  display 
the  Almighty  made  of  himself  in  those  regions 
BO  far  removed  from  mortal  view.  I  asked  myself 


whether  the  heavens  might  be  bounded  on  'm 
sides  by  a  solid  wall;  how  far  this  wall  rnigut  U- 
tend  in  thickness;  or  whether  there  was  nothing 
but  empty  space,  suppose  we  could  fly  forever  in 
any  direction.  I  then  entered  into  a  train  of  in¬ 
quiries  as  to  what  would  have  been  the  conse¬ 
quences  had  neither  heaven  nor  earth  been  made, 
and  had  God  alone  existed,  in  the  boundless  void. 
Why  was  the  world  created?  What  necessity 
was  there  why  God  himself  should  exist?  And 
why  was  not  all  one  vast  blank,  devoid  of  matter 
and  intelligence?  My  thoughts  ran  into  wild 
confusion;  they  were  overwhelming,  and  they 
became  even  oppressive  and  painful,  so  as  to  in¬ 
duce  me  to  put  a  check  to  them,  and  to  hasten  to 
my  playful  associates  and  amusements.  But 
although  my  relatives  were  more  intelligent  than 
many  of  their  neighbors,  I  never  thought  of 
broaching  sucli  ideas,  or  of  making  any  inquiries 
of  them  respecting  the  objects  which  had  per¬ 
plexed  mv’  thoughts;  and,  even  if  I  had,  it  is  not 
likely  I  should  have  received  much  satisfaction. 
Such  views  and  reflections  are,  perhaps,  not  un¬ 
common  in  the  case  of  thousands  of  young  peo¬ 
ple.  I  mention  these  things  to  show  that  the 
youthful  mind,  in  consequence  of  the  innate  desire 
of  knowledge  with  which  it  is  endowed,  is  often 
in  a  state  peculiarly  adapted  for  receiving  instruc¬ 
tion  on  many  important  subjects,  and  for  becom¬ 
ing  an  intelligent  observer  of  the  economy  of 
nature,  were  it  not  that  our  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion  hitherto,  both  in  public  and  in  private, 
instead  of  gratif3'ing  juvenile  curiositj',  have 
frequently  tended  to  counteract  tl;^  natural  aspi¬ 
rations  of  the  opening  mind. 

But,  leaving  such  reflections  and  digressions, 
let  us  now  take  a  general  view  of  the  molions  of 
and  phenomena  of  the  nocturnal  heavens. 

Let  us  suppose  ourselves  under  the  open  cano¬ 
py  of  heaven  in  a  clear  night,  at  six  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  about  the  first  of  November.  1  fix 
upon  this  period,  because  the  Pleiades,  or  seven 
stars,  which  are  known  to  every  one,  are  then 
visible  during  the  whole  night,  and  because,  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  the  most  brilliant  fixed 
stars,  and  the  more  remarkable  constellations,  are 
above  the  horizon  in  the  evening.  Turning  our 
eyes,  in  the  first  place,  toward  the  eastern  quarter 
of  the  heavens,  we  shall  see  the  seven  stars  just 
risen  above  the  horizon,  in  a  direction  about  half 
way  between  the  east  and  the  north-east  points, 
or  east-north-east.  North-west  from  the  seven 
stars,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  degrees,  a  very 
bright  star,  named  Capella,  may  be  perceived  at  an 
elevation  of  about  eighteen  degrees  above  the  hori¬ 
zon.  Directing  our  view  toward  the  south,  we  shall 
perceive  a  pretty  bright  star,  with  a  small  star  on 
the  north  and  another  on  the  south  of  it,  which 
has  just  passed  the  meridian.  This  star  is  called 
Altair,  and  belongs  to  the  constellation  Aquila. — ■ 
It  is  nearly  south,  at  an  elevation  of  forty-six  de¬ 
grees,  or  about  half-way  between  the  horizon  and 
the  zenith.  About  thirty-three  degrees  north 
from  Altair,  and  a  little  farther  to  the  west,  is  the 
brilliant  star  Lyra,  belonging  to  the  Harp.  Look¬ 
ing  to  the  west,  a  bright  star,  named  Arcturus, 
will  be  seen  about  fifteen  degrees  above  the  hori¬ 
zon,  a  very  little  to  the  north  of  the  western  point. 
Turning  our  eyes  in  a  northerly  direction,  the 
constellation  Ursa  Major,  or  the  Great  Bear,  pre¬ 
sents  itself  to  view.  This  cluster  of  stars  is 
sometimes  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Plow,  or  Charles's  Wain,  and  is  know’n  to  almost 
every  observer.  The  relative  positions  of  the 
prominent  stars  it  contains  are  represented  in  th® 
following  figure.  At  the  time  of  the  evening 
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now  supposed,  it  appears  a  little  to  the  westward 
of  the  northern  point  of  the  heavens,  tlie  two 
eastern  stars  of  the  square  being  about  eighteen 
degrees  west  from  that  point.  These  two  stars, 
tile  uppermost  of  which  is  named  Dublie,  and  the 
lower  one  Merak,  are  generally  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  Pointers,  because  they  point,  or  di¬ 
rect  our  eye  toward  the  pole-star. 

The  seven  stars  in  the  lower  part  of  the  figure 
are  the  prominent  stars  which  constitute  the  tail 
and  the  body  of  the  Great  Bear.  The  first  of 
these,  reckoning  from  the  left,  is  termed  Benet- 
nasch,  the  second  Mizar,  the  third  Alioth,  the 
fourth  Megrez,  immediately  below  which  is  Pliad. 
The  other  two  stars  to  the  right  are  the  Pointers, 
alluded  to  above.  If  a  line  connecting  these  two 
stars  be  considered  as  prolonged  upward  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  until  it  meet  the  first  bright 
star,  it  directs  us  to  the  pole-star,  which  is  the  one 
nearest  to  the  pole,  and  which,  to  a  common  ob¬ 
server,  never  seems  to  shift  its  position.  The 
uppermost  star  in  the  figure  toward  the  right  hand 
represents  the  pole-star  in  its  relative  distance  and 
position  to  the  Great  Bear.  The  distance  between 
the  two  pointers,  Dubhe  and  Merak,  is  about  five 
degrees;  and  the  distance  between  Dubhe,  the  up¬ 
permost  of  the  pointers,  and  the  pole-star,  is  about 
twenty-nine  degrees;  so  that  the  space  between 
Dubhe  and  the  pole-star  is  nearly  six  times  the 
distance  between  the  two  pointers.  By  attending 
to  these  circumstances,  the  distance  between  any 
two  stars,  when  expressed  in  degrees,  may  be 
nearly  ascertained  by  the  eye.  The  six  small 
stars  in  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  represent  the 
constellation  Ursa  Minor,  or  the  Lesser  Bear,  of 
which  the  pole-star  forms  the  tip  of  the  tail. — 
They  resemble  the  configuration  of  the  stars  in 


Fig.  1. 


the  Great  Bear,  only  they  are  on  a  smaller  scale, 
and  in  a  reversed  position.* 

Having  now  fixed  on  certain  stars  or  points  in 
the  heavens  as  they  appear  about  six  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  marked  their  relative  positions,  let  us 
take  another  view  of  the  celestial  vault  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  about  ten  o’clock  the  same  evening,  or  the 
first  clear  evening  afterward.  We  shall  then  find 
that  the  seven  stars  have  risen  to  a  considerable 


•In  these  observations,  the  observer  is  snpposed  to  be  placed 
•early  in  52°  north  latitude,  which  is  nearly  the  latitude 
of  London  Those  who  reside  in  latitudes  between  40°  and 
45°,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Boston,  Montreal,  Madrid,  Rome,  etc.,  would  require 
to  postpone  their  observations  until  a  little  after  half-past 
tixintne  evening,  and  to  make  a  small  allowance  for  the 
elevations,  above  stated,  of  certain  stars  above  the  horizon. 
In  most  other  respects,  the  appearance  of  the  heavens,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  such  places,  will  be  the  same  as  here  de- 
•eribed. 


elevation,  and  are  nearly  half  way  betjreen  the 
eastern  horizon  and  the  south;  that  the  BuWs-eyt, 
a  bright  ruddy  star,  which  was  before  invisible,  is 
now  seen  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  Pleiades; 
and  that  bright  constellation  Orion,  which  in  the 
former  observation  was  below  the  horizon,  is  now 
distinctly  visible  in  the  east  and  south-east;  and 
the  star  Capella  midway  between  the  horizon  and 
the  zenith.  The  stars  Altair  and  Lyra,  which 
were  before  nearly  south,  have  descended  more 
than  half-way  toward  the  western  horizon. — 
The  star  Arcturus  is  no  longer  visible,  having 
sunk  beneath  the  horizon;  and  many  stars  in 
the  eastern  quarter  of  the  heavens,  which  were 
formerly  unseen,  now  make  their  appearance  at 
different  elevations.  The  stars  of  the  Great  Bear, 
particularly  the  two  pointers,  which  were  former¬ 
ly  to  the  west  of  the  north  point,  have  now  passed 
to  the  east  of  it.  At  twelve  o’clock,  midnight, 
their  position  may  be  thus  represented. 

Fig.  2. 


North. 


The  pointers  now  appear  considerably  to  th« 
eastward  of  the  north  point,  and  considerably 
more  elevated  than  before,  while  the  stars  in  tha 
tail  appear  much  lower.  About  three  o’clock 
next  morning  the  pointers  will  appear  nearly  due 
east  from  the  pole-star,  and  at  the  same  elevation 
above  the  horizon;  and  the  other  stars  in  that 
constellation  will  be  seen  hanging,  as  it  were, 
nearly  perpendicularly  below  them.  At  this  hour 
the  Pleiades,  or  seven  stars,  will  appear  to  havo 
moved  twent)'-five  degrees  past  the  meridian  to 
the  west,  and  the  brilliant  constellation  Orion  will 
be  seen  nearly  due  south.  The  bright  star  Ca¬ 
pella  now  appears  nearly  in  the  zenith,  or  point 
directly  over  our  heads;  Lyra  is  in  the  horizon, 
nearly  due  north,  and  Altair  has  descended  below 
the  western  horizon.  At  six  in  the  morning,  the 
seven  stars  will  be  seen  in  the  west,  only  a  short 
distance  above  the  horizon;  and  all  the  other  stars 
to  the  eastward  of  them  will  be  found  to  have 
made  a  considerable  progress  toward  the  west.— 
At  this  hour  the  stars  of  the  Great  Bear  will  ap¬ 
pear  near  the  upper  part  of  the  heavens,  and  tha 
pointers  not  far  from  the  zenith.  'I'heir  position 
at  this  time  is  shown  in  the  following  figure. 

Here  the  pointers  appear  elevated  a  great  way 
above  the  pole-star,  whereas,  in  the  observation  at 
si.x  in  the  evening,  the  whole  constellation  ap¬ 
peared  far  below  it.  At  eight  in  the  morning,  tha 
whole  of  the  constellation  would  be  seen  nearly 
overhead,  were  the  stars  then  visible;  at  twelve, 
noon,  it  would  appear  toward  the  west,  ,at  a  con¬ 
siderable  elevation;  and  at  six  hi  the  evening,  it 
would  again  return  to  its  former  position,  as  noted 
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in  our  first  observation.  The  following-  figure 
represents  the  position  of  Ursa  Minor,  or  the  Les¬ 
ser  Bear,  at  four  different  periods  during  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Fig.  4. 

D 


At  six  in  the  evening,  about  the  beginning  of 
November,  Ursa  Minor  will  be  nearly  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  represented  on  the  left  at  A,  nearly  straight 
west  from  the  pole-star,  which  appears  in  the  cen¬ 
ter.  Six  hours  afterward,  or  at  twelve,  midnight, 
it  will  appear  below  the  pole,  in  the  position 
marked  B;  at  six  next  morning,  it  will  appear 
opposite  to  its  first  position,  as  represented  on  the 
right  at  C;  at  twelve,  noon,  it  will  appear  above 
the  pole,  as  represented  at  D;  but  in  this  position 
it  cannot  be  seen  in  November,  or  during  the 
winter  months,  as  the  stars  at  that  time  of  the 
day  are  eclipsed  by  the  light  of  the  sun.  At  six 
in  the  evening  it  again  returns  to  its  former  posi¬ 
tion.  Such  are  the  general  appearance  and  appa¬ 
rent  motions  of  all  the  stars  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  within  fifty-two  degrees  of  the  pole, 
to  a  spectator  situated  in  .52°  of  north  latitude. 
They  all  appear  to  perform  a  circuit,  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours,  around  a  point 
which  is  the  center  of  their  motion,  near  to  which 
is  the  pole-star.  All  the  stars  within  this  range 
never  set,  but  appear  to  describe  complete  circles, 
of  different  dimensions,  around  the  pole  and 
above  the  horizon.  When  they  are  in  the  lower 
part  of  their  course,  or  beneath  the  pole,  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  move  from  west  to  east;  but  when  in  the 
higher  part  of  their  course,  their  apparent  motion 
is  from  east  to  west;  and  all  their  circuits  are  com¬ 
pleted  in  exactly  the  same  period  of  time,  namely, 
twenty-three  hours,  fifty-six  minutes,  and  four 
seconds. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  appearances  which 
present  themselves  in  the  other  quartei's  of  the 
heavens.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  a  little  to  the  left 
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of  the  south,  near  to  that  point  of  the  compass 
called  south-south-east,  and  observe  a  star  near 
the  horizon,  such  as  the  star  Fomalhaut,  in  the 
Southern  Fish,  it  will  appear  to  rise  to  a  very 
small  altitude  when  it  comes  to  the  meridian,  only 
about  six  degrees,  and  in  about  five  hours  it  will 
set  near  the  point  south-south-west,  having  de¬ 
scribed  a  very  small  arc  of  a  circle  above  the 
horizon.  If  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  south¬ 
east,  and  observe  any  bright  star,  such  as  Sirius, 
or  the  Dog-star,  in  the  horizon,  it  will  make  a 
larger  circuit  over  the  southern  sky,  and  will  re¬ 
main  about  nine  hours  above  the  horizon  before 
it  sets  in  the  south-west.  If  we  look  due  east, 
and  see  a  star,  such  as  Procyon  in  the  constella¬ 
tion  of  the  Lesser  Dog,  rising,  it  will  remain 
about  twelve  hours  above  the  horizon,  and  will 
set  in  the  west.  If  we  look  to  the  north-east, 
and  perceive  any  stars,  such  as  Castor  and  Pollux, 
beginning  to  appear,  they  will  make  a  large  cir¬ 
cuit  round  the  heavens,  such  as  the  sun  describes 
in  the  month  of  June,  and,  after  the  period  of 
about  eighteen  hours,  will  set  in  the  north-west. 

Such  are  the  general  appearances  and  the  ap¬ 
parent  motions  of  the  heavens  which  present 
themselves  when  viewed  from  our  northern  lati¬ 
tude.  Were  we  to  take  our  station  near  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  or  Borneo, 
in  the  Gallipago  Isles,  in  the  city  of  Quito,  in 
South  America,  or  on  any  other  point  of  tins 
globe  near  the  equator,  the  motions  of  the  stars 
would  appear  somewhat  different.  The  pole- 
star,  instead  of  being  at  a  high  elev^ation,  as  in 
our  latitude,  would  be  in  the  horizon.  All  the 
stars  would  appear  to  rise  and  set,  and  the  time  of 
their  continuance  above  the  horizon  would  b« 
precisely  the  same.  The  stars  which  rise  in  ths 
east  would  ascend  to  the  zenith,  and  pass  directly 
overhead,  in  the  course  of  six  hours;  and  in 
another  six  hours  they  would  descend  to  the  hori¬ 
zon,  and  set  in  the  western  point.  The  stars 
near  the  northern  and  southern  points  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  describe  small  semicircles  above  the  hori¬ 
zon  during  the  same  time,  and  their  motion  would 
ajipear  much  slower.  The  Great  Bear,  which 
never  sets  in  our  latitude,  would  be  above  the 
horizon  only  during  the  one-half  of  its  circuit. 
Many  stars  and  constellations  would  appear  in 
the  southern  quarter  of  the  sky  wliich  we  never 
see  in  our  latitude.  Every  star  would  be  found 
to  remain  exactly  twelve  hours  above  and  twelve 
hours  below  the  horizon,  and  all  the  visible  stars 
in  the  firmament  might,  from  such  a  position  be 
perceived  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Were  we  to 
take  our  station  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  in 
Valdivia,  Botany  Bay,  or  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  the 
heavens  would  present  a  different  aspect  from  any 
of  those  we  have  yet  contemplated.  The  north 
pole-star,  the  Great  Bear,  and  other  neighboring 
constellations,  would  never  appear  above  the  hori¬ 
zon.  Many  of  the  stars  which  we  now  see  in 
the  south  would  appear  in  the  north.  The  south 
pole  would  appear  elevated  about  forty  degrees 
above  the  horizon,  and  various  clusters  of  stars 
would  be  seen  revolving  round  it,  as  the  Great 
Bear  and  other  constellations  do  around  the  north 
pole.  In  fine,  could  we  take  our  station  at  ninety 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  or,  in  other  words,  at 
the  north  pole  of  the  world,  we  should  just  see 
one-half  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  no  portion  of 
the  other  half  would  ever  be  visible.  These  stars 
would  appear  neither  to  rise  nor  set,  nor  yet  to 
stand  still.  They  would  appear  to  move  round 
the  whole  heavens,  in  circles  parallel  to  the  hori 
zon,  every  twenty-four  hours;  and  on  every  clear 
evening,  all  the  stars  that  are  ever  visible  in  that 
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homisphere  may  be  seen.  Tlie  stars,  liowever, 
that  appear  iu  a  certain  direction  at  any  particular 
hour,  will  appear  at  the  same  elevation  iu  the  op¬ 
posite  direction,  twelve  hours  afterward;  and 
during  nearly  six  mouths  no  stars  will  be  seen  in 
the  sky. 

The  apparent  motion  of  the  heavens  may  at 
any  lime  be  perceived  by  fixing  on  any  star  that 
appears  nearly  in  a  line  with  a  tree,  a  spire,  or 
any  other  fixed  object,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  its  motion  will  be  perceptible;  or,  fix  a 
common  telescope  upon  a  pedestal,  and  direct  it  to 
any  star,  and  in  three  or  four  minutes  it  will  bo 
seen  to  have  passed  out  of  the  field  of  view.  In 
the  description  now  given,  I  have  spoken  of  the 
pole-star  as  if  it  were  actually  the  pole,  or  the 
most  northerly  point  of  the  heavens.  But  it  ma)’ 
be  proper  to  state,  that  though  it  is  the  nearest 
large  star  to  that  point,  it  is  not  actually  in  the 
role;  it  is  somewhat  more  than  a  degree  and  a 
lalf  from  the  polar  point,  and  revolves  around 
that  point,  in  a  small  circle,  every  twenty-four 
hours.  Tills  motion  ma\^  be  perceived  by  direct¬ 
ing  a  telescope  of  a  moderate  magnifying  power 
to  this  star,  and  fixing  it  in  that  position,  wdien.  In 
the  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  it  will  be  found  to 
have  moved  beyond  the  field  of  view. 

All  the  observations  above  stated  (excepting 
those  supposed  to  have  been  made  at  the  equator, 
and  in  southern  latitudes)  rna}!  be  accomplished 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  evenings,  without 
incurring  the  loss  of  a  couple  of  hours  ;  for  each 
observation  may  be  made  in  the  space  of  five  or  | 
ten  minutes.  Every  inhabitant  of  the  globe  has  ' 
an  opponuuity,  if  he  choose,  of  observing  the  as¬ 
pect  of  the  heavens  in  the  manner  now  described, 
excepting,  perhaps,  those  who  live  in  dark  and 
narrow  lanes,  iu  large  cities,  where  the  sky  is 
scarce,}’  visible  ;  the  most  unnatural  situations  in 
which  human  beings  can  be  placed,  and  which 
ought  no  longer  to  remain  as  the  abodes  of  men. 
And  the  man  wlio  will  not  give  himself  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  making  such  observations  on  the  starry 
heavens,  deserves  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the 
most  sublime  operations  of  the  Creator. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  is  the  conclusion  we 
ought  to  deduce  from  our  observations  respecting 
tlie  apparent  motions  of  the  heavens.  All  the 
phenomena  which  we  liave  described,  wlien  duly- 
considered  and  compared  together,  conspire  to 
show  that  the  whole  celestial  vault  performs  an  ap¬ 
parent  revnlu.tinn  round  the  earth,  carrying,  as  it 
were,  all  the  stars  along  with  it,  in  the  space  of 
twenty-four  hours.  This  may  be  plainly  demon¬ 
strated  by  means  of  a  celestial  globe,  on  which 
all  the  visible  stars  are  depicted.  VVhen  the  north 
pole  is  elevated  fifty-two  degrees  above  the  north¬ 
ern  horizon,  and  the  globe  turned  round  on  its 
axis,  all  the  variety  of  phenomena  formerly  de¬ 
scribed  may  be  clearly  perceived. 

Here,  then,  we  have  presented  to  view  a  scene 
the  most  magnificent  and  sublime.  All  the  bright 
luminaries  of  the  firmament  revolving  in  silent 
grandeur  around  our  world  ;  not  only  the  stars 
visible  to  the  unassisted  eye,  but  ail  the  ten  thou¬ 
sands  and  millions  of  stars  which  the  telescope 
has  enabled  us  to  descry  in  every  region  of  the 
heavens,  for  they  all  seem  to  partake  of  the  same 
general  motion.  If  we  could  suppose  this  motion 
to  be  real,  it  would  convey  to  the  mind  the  most 
magnificent  and  impressive  idea  which  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  formed  of  the  incomprehensible  energies 
of  Omnipotence.  For  here  we  have  presented  to 
view,  not  only  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousands 
of  immense  globes,  far  superior  to  the  whole  earth 
tu  magnitude,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  carried! 
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I  round  in  their  revolutions  with  a  velocity  that 
baftles  the  power  of  the  most  capacious  mind  to 
conceive.  In  this  case,  there  would  be  millions 
of  those  vast  luminaries,  which  behooved  to  move 
at  the  rate  of  several  thsnsauds  of  millions  of 
miles  in  the  space  of  a  second  of  time.  For  iu  pro- 
portion  to  the  distances  of  any  of  these  bouios 
would  be  the  rapidity  of  their  motions.  'I'lro 
nearest  star  would  move  more  than  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  miles  during  the  time  in  which 
the  pendulum  of  a  clock  moves  from  one  siile  to 
another;  but  there  are  thousands  of  stars  vi.siblo 
through  our  telescopes  at  least  a  hundred  tinie.s 
more  distant,  and  wliose  distance  cannot  be  h'ss 
than  2,000,000,000,000,000,  or  two  thousand  hit- 
lions  of  miles.  This  forms  the  radius,  or  half 
diameter  of  a  circle,  whose  circumference  is  about 
12,500,000,000,000,000,  or  twelve  thousand  five 
hundred  billions  of  miles.  Around  this  circum¬ 
ference,  therefore,  the  star  behooved  to  move  evei-y 
day.  In  a  sidereal  day  of  twenty-three  hours, 
fifty-six  minutes,  and  four  seconds,  there  are 
t6,lG4  seconds.  Divide  the  number  of  miles  in 
the  circumference  by  the  number  of  seconds  in  a 
day,  and  the  quotient  will  be  .somewhat  more  than 
145,000,000,01)0,  or  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
thousand  millions,  which  is  the  number  o-f  miles 
that  such  a  star  would  move  in  the  space  of  a 
second,  or  during  the  pulsation  of  an  artery,  were 
the  celestial  vault  to  be  considered  as  really  in 
motion;  a  rate  of  motion  more  than  a  hundred 
thou.sand  millions  of  times  greater  tlian  that  of  a 
cannon  ball,  and  seven  hundred  thousand  times 
more  rapid  than  the  motion  of  light  itself,  which 
is  considered  the  swiftest  motion  in  nature. 

The  idea,  of  such  astonishing  velocities  com¬ 
pletely  overpowers  tlie  human  imaginulion,  and  ia 
absolutely  inconceivable.  We  perceive  no  objects 
or  motions  connected  with  our  globe  that  can  as¬ 
sist  our  imagination  in  forming  any  definite  con¬ 
ceptions  on  this  subject.  The  swiftest  impulse 
tluit  was  ever  given  to  a  cannon  ball,  or  any  other 
projectile,  sinks  into  nothing  in  the.  comparison. 
Were  we  transported  to  tlie  planet  Saturn,  and 
placed  on  its  equatorial  regions,  w’e  should  behold 
a  stupendous  arch,  thirty  thousand  miles  in 
breadth,  and  more  than  six  hundred  thousand 
miles  in  circumference,  revolving  around  us  every 
ten  hours,  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  miles  in  a 
minute,  and  sixty  thousand  miles  every  hour. — 
But  even  this  astonishingly  rapid  motion  would 
afford  us  little  assistance  in  forming  our  concep¬ 
tions,  as  it  bears  no  comparison  with  the  motions 
to  which  we  liave  now  adverted.  It  becomes 
those  persons,  therefore,  who  refuse  to  admit  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  to  consider,  and  to  ponder  with 
attention,  the  only  other  alternative,  which  must  be 
admitted,  namely,  that  all  the  bodies  of  the  firma¬ 
ment  move  round  the  earth  every  day  with  such 
amazing  velocities  as  have  now  been  staled.  If  it 
appear  wonderful  that  this  globe  of  the  land  and 
water,  with  all  its  mighty  cities  and  vast  popula¬ 
tion,  moves  ]-ound  its  axis  every  day  at  the  rate  of 
a  thousand  miles  an  hour,  how  much  more  won¬ 
derful,  and  pa.ssing  all  comprehension,  that  my- 
riads  of  huge  globes  should  move  round  the  earth 
in  the  same  time  with  such  inconceivable  rapidity. 
If  we  reject  the  motion  of  the  earth  because  it  Is 
incomprehensible  and  contrary  to  all  our  |irecon- 
ceived  notions,  we  must,  on  the  same  ground,, 
likewise  reject  the  motion  of  the  heavens,  which, 
is  far  more  difficult  to  he  conceived,  and  conse¬ 
quently  fall  into  downright  ske)iticisin,  and  reject' 
even  the  evidences  of  our  senses  as  to  what  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  economy  of  nature.  Such  views 
and  considerations,  however,  teach  u.s  that,  ia 
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wliatever  point  of  view  we  contemplate  the  works 
of  the  Alniiglity,  particularly  the  scenery  of  the 
heavens,  the  mind  is  irresistibly  inspired  with  sen¬ 
timents  of  admiration  and  wonder.  To  the  vul¬ 
gar  eye  as  well  as  to  the  philosophic,  “  the  heavens 
declare  the.  glory  of  God.”  Their  harmony  and 
order  evince  his  wisdom  and  intelligence;  and  the 
numerous  bodies  they  contain,  and  the  astonishing 
motions  they  exhibit,  on  whatever  hypothesis  they 
are  contemplated,  demonstrate  both  to  the  savage 
and  the  sage  the  existence  of  a  power  which  no 
created  being  can  control. 

o  View  the  amazing  canopy! 

The  wide,  the  wonderful  expanse! 

Let  each  bold  infidel  agree 

That  God  is  there,  unknown  to  chance.” 

W“  cannot,  however,  admit,  in  consistency  with 
the  dictates  of  enlightened  reason,  that  the  appa¬ 
rent  diurnal  movements  of  the  stars  are  the  real 

motions  with  which  these  bodies  are  impelled _ 

For,  in  the  first  place,  such  motions  are  altogether 
unnecessary  to  produce  the  effect  intended,  name¬ 
ly,  the  alternate  succession  of  day  and  night  with 
respect  to  onr  globe;  and  we  know  that  the  Al¬ 
mighty  does  nothing  in  vain,  but  employs  the 
most  simple  means  to  accomplish  the  most  aston¬ 
ishing  and  important  ends.  The  succession  of 
day  and  night  can  be  accomplished  by  a  simple 
rotation  of  the  earth  from  west  to  east  every 
twenty -four  hours,  which  will  completely  account 
for  the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavens,  in  the 
same  time,  from  east  to  west.  This  we  find  to  be 
the  case  with  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  which  are  a 
thousand  times  larger  than  the  earth,  as  well  as 
with  the  other  planets,  which  have  a  rotation 
round  their  axes,  some  in  ten  hours,  some  in 
twenty-three,  and  some  in  ten  hours  and  a  lialf; 
and  consequently,  from  the  surfaces  of  these  bo¬ 
dies  the  heavens  ivill  aupear  to  revolve  around 
them  in  another  direction  from  what  they  do  to 
tis,  and,  in  certain  instances,  wilh  a  much  greater 
degree  of  velocity.  We  must  therefore  conclude 
that  our  motion  every  day  toward  the  east  causes 
the  heavens  to  appear  as  if  they  moved  toward 
the  west;  just  as  the  trees  and  houses  on  the  side 
of  a  narrow  river  appear  to  move  to  the  west 
when  wo  are  sailing  ciowu  its  current  in  a  steam¬ 
boat  toward  the  east. 

2.  Because  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  so 
many  bodies  of  different  magnitudes,  and  at  diffe¬ 
rent  distances  from  the  earth,  could  all  have  the 
same  period  of  diurnal  revolution.  The  sun  is 
four  hundred  times  farther  from  us  tlian  the  moon, 
and  is  sixty  millions  of  times  larger.  Saturn  and 
Flerscliel  are  still  farther  from  the  earth;  the 
comets  are  of  difierent  sizes,  and  traverse  the  hea¬ 
vens  in  all  directions  and  at  different  distances; 
the  fixed  stars  are  evidently  placed  at  different  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  earth  and  from  each  other;  yet  all 
these  bodies  have  exactly  tlie  same  period  of  revo¬ 
lution,  even  to  a  single,  moment,  if  the  heavens 
revolve  around  the  earth,  and  that,  too,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  other  motions,  in  various  directions, 
which  many  of  them  perform.  It  is,  therefore, 
much  more  natural  and  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  earth  revolves  around  its  axis,  since  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  solves  all  the  phenomena  and  removes 
every  difficulty. 

3.  Because  such  a  rale  of  motion  in  the  heavenly 
bodies,  if  it  could  be  supposed  to  exist,  would  soon 
shatter  them  to  atoms.  Were  a  ball  of  wood  to  be 
projected  from  a  cannon  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
miles  an  hour,  in  a  few  moments  it  would  be  re¬ 
duced  to  splinters;  and  hence  the  forage  and  other 
soft  substances  ])rojected  from  a  musket  or  a  yiiece 
of  ordnance  are  instantly  torn  to  pieces.  Wliat, 


then,  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  conscqnonce, 
were  a  body  impelled  through  the  regions  of  S])ac9 
with  a  velocity  of  a  hundred  and  forty  tnousand 
millions  of  miles  in  a  moment  of  time?  It  would 
most  assuredly  reduce  to  atoms  the  most  compact 
bodies  in  the  universe,  although  they  were  com¬ 
posed  of  substances  liarder  tlian  adamant.  But 
as  the  fixed  stars  appear  to  be  bodies  of  a  nature 
somewhat  similar  to  the  sun,  and  as  the  sun  is 
much  less  dense  than  the  earth,  and  only  a  little 
denser  than  water,  it  is  evident  that  they  could 
not  withstand  such  a  rapidity  of  motion,  wliich 
would  instantly  shatter  their  constitution,  and 
dissipate  every  portion  of  their  substance  through 
the  voids  of  space. 

4.  Because  there  is  no  known  instance  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  (if  tliat  to  which  we  are  now  adverting  be 
excepted)  of  a  larger  body  revolving  around  a 
smaller.  I'he  planet  Jupiter  does  not  revolve 
around  his  satellites,  which  are  a  thousand  times 
less  than  that  ponderous  globe,  but  tliey  all  re¬ 
volve  around  him;  nor  does  the  earth,  which  is 
fifty  times  larger  than  the  moon,  revolve  around 
that  nocturnal  luminary,  but  she  regularly  revolves 
about  the  earth,  as  the  more  immediate  center  of 
lier  motion.  Tlie  sun  does  not  perform  his  revo¬ 
lution  around  Venns  or  Mercury,  but  these  pla¬ 
nets,  wliich  are  small,  compared  with  that  miglity 
orb,  eontiiuially  revolve  about  him  as  the  center 
of  their  motions.  Neither  on  earth  nor  in  the 
heavens  is  there  an  instance  to  he  found  contrary 
to  this  law,  wliich  appears  to  pervade  the  whole 
system  of  niiiversai  nature;  but  if  the  diurnal 
revolution  of  the  stars  is  to  he  considered  as  their 
proper  motion,  then  the  whole  universe,  with  all 
the  myriads  of  huge  globes  it  contains,  is  to  ha 
coiisiuered  as  dull}'  revolving  around  an  inconside¬ 
rable  bull,  which,  when  compared  with  tliese  lu¬ 
minaries,  is  only  as  an  atom  to  the  sun,  or  as  the 
smallest  particle  of  vapor  to  tlie  vast  ocean. 

5.  Tlie  apparent  motion  of  tlie  heavens  cannot 
bo  admitted  as  real,  because  it  would  confound  all 
our  ideas  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Deity.  While  it 
tended  to  exalt  our  conceptions  of  his  omnipo¬ 
tence  to  the  highest  pitch,  it  would  convey  to  us 
a  most  uiiworlliy  and  distorted  idea  of  his  wisdoin. 
Wisdom  is  that  perfection  of  an  intelligent  agent 
which  enables  him  to  proportionate  one  thing  to 
another,  and  to  devise  tlio  most  proper  means  in 
order  to  accomplish  important  ends.  We  infer 
that  an  artist  is  a  wise  man  from  the  nature  of 
ills  workmanship,  and  the  methods  he  employs  to 
accomplish  his  purposes.  We  should  reckon  tiiat 
person  foolish  in  the  extreme  who  should  con¬ 
struct,  at  a  great  expense,  a  huge  and  clumsy  piece 
of  machinery  for  carrying  round  a  grate,  and  the 
wall  of  a  house  to  which  it  is  attached,  fur  the 
purpose  of  roasting  a  small  fowl  placed  in  the 
center  of  its  motion,  instead  of  making  the  fov,il 
turn  round  its  different  si.des  to  the  tire.  We 
should  consider  it  as  the  most  preposterous  pro¬ 
ject  that  was  ever  devised  were  a  community  to 
attempt,  by  machinery,  to  make  a  town  and  its 
harbor  move  forward  to  meet  every  boat  and 
small  vessel  that  entered  the  river  on  which  it  was 
situated,  instead  of  allowing  such  vehicles  to  move 
onward  as  they  do  at  present.  But  none  of  these 
schemes  would  be  half  so  preposterous  as  tj  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  vast  universe  moves  daily  round  an 
inconsiderable  ball,  when  no  end  is  accomplished 
by  such  a  revolution  but  what  may  he  effected  in 
the  most  simple  manner.  Such  a  device,  therefore, 
cannot  be  any  part  of  the  arrangements  of  Infi¬ 
nite  Wisdom.  It  would  tend  to  lessen  our  ideas 
of  the  intelligence  of  that  adorable  Being  wlio  is 
“  wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent  in  working,  ’ 
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irlio  “  established  the  world  by  his  wisdom,  and 
rtretched  out  tlie  heavens  by  his  understanding,” 
and  whose  wisdom  as  far  excels  that  of  man  as 
the  “heaven  in  its  bight  surpasses  the  earth.” — 
This  argnmeut  alone  I  consider  as  demonstrative 
of  the  position  we  are  now  attempting  to  support. 

The  above  are  a  few  arguments  wliich,  when 
proper'/  weiglied,  ought  to  carry  conviction  to 
tli6  mind  of  every  rational  inquirer,  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  motion  which  appears  in  the  starry  heavens 
is  iiot  real,  but  is  caused  by  the  rotation  of  the 
CJilh  round  its  axis  every  day,  by  which  we  and 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  are  carried  round 
in  a  regular  and  uniform  motion  from  west  to 
east.  When  this  conclusion  is  admitted,  it  re¬ 
moves  every  difficulty  and  every  disproportion 
whicli  at  first  appeared  in  the  motions  and  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  celestial  orbs,  and  reduces  the 
system  of  the  universe  to  a  scene  of  beauty,  har¬ 
mony  and  order  worthy  of  the  infinite  wnsdom 
of  Him  who  formed  the  plan  of  the  miglity  fabric, 
and  who  settled  “  the  ordinances  of  heaven.”  In¬ 
stead,  then,  of  remaining  in  a  state  of  absolute 
rest,  as  we  are  at  first  apt  to  imagine,  we  are  trans¬ 
ported  every  moment  toward  the  east  with  a  mo¬ 
tion  ten  times  more  rapid  than  has  ever  been 
effected  by  steam- carriages  or  air-balloons.  It  is 
true,  we  do  not  feel  this  motion,  because  it  is 
smooth  and  uniform,  and  is  never  interrupted. 
The  earth  is  carried  forward  in  its  course,  not  like 
a  ship  in  the  midst  of  a  tempestuous  ocean,  but 
through  a  smooth  ethereal  sea,  where  all  is  calm 
and  serene,  and  where  no  commotions  to  disturb 
its  motion  ever  arise.  Carried  along  with  a  velocity 
which  is  common  to  everything  around  us,  we  are 
in  a  state  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  person  in 
a  ship  which  is  sailing  with  rapidity  in  a  smooth 
current;  he  feels  no  motion  except  when  a  large 
wave  or  other  body  happens  to  dash  against  the 
vessel;  he  fancies  himself  at  rest,  while  the  shore, 
the  buildings,  and  the  hills  appear  to  him  to  move; 
but  the  smallness  of  the  vessel,  compared  with  the 
largeness  of  the  objects  which  seem  to  move,  con¬ 
vinces  him  thatthe  motion  is  connected  with  the  ship 
in  which  hesails:  and  on  similar  principles  we  infer 
that  the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavens  is  caused 
by  the  real  motion  of  the  earth,  which  carries  us 
along  with  it  as  a  ship  carries  its  passengers  along 
the  sea.  With  regard  to  motion,  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served,  that,  strictly  speaking,  we  do  not  perceive 
any  motion  either  in  the  earth  or  in  the  heavens. 
When  we  look  at  a  star  with  the  utmost  steadi¬ 
ness,  we  perceive  no  motion,  although  we  keep 
our  eye  fixed  upon  it  for  a  few  minutes;  but,  if 
we  mark  the  position  of  the  star  with  regard  to  a 
tree  or  a  chimney  top,  and,  after  an  hour  or  two, 
view  the  star  from  the  same  station,  we  shall  find 
that  it  then  appears  in  a  different  direction.  Hence 
we  infer  that  motion  has  taken  place;  but  whether 
the  motion  be  in  the  star  or  in  the  persons  who 
have  been  observing  it,  remains  still  to  be  deter¬ 
mined.  We  perceive  no  motion  in  the  star  any 
more  than  we  feel  the  motion  of  the  earth.  All 
that  we  perceive  is,  that  the  tv/o  objects  have 
changed  their  relative  positions;  and,  therefore, 
the  body  that  is  really  in  motion  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  such  considerations  as  we  have  stated 
above. 

Beside  the  apparent  diurnal  revolution  of  the 
heavens,  there  is  another  apparent  motion  which 
requires  to  be  considered.  It  is  well  known  to 
every  one  who  has  paid  the  least  attention  to  this 
subject,  that  we  do  not  perceive  the,  same  clusters 
of  stars  at  every  season  of  the  }’ear.  If,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  we  take  a  view  of  the  starry  heavens  on 
the  first  of  Octeber,  at  ton  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
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and  again,  at  the  same  hour,  on  the  first  of  A))ril, 
we  shall  find  that  the  clusters  of  stars  in  the  south¬ 
ern  parts  of  the  heavens  are,  at  the  latter  period, 
altogether  different  from  those  which  appeared  in 
the  former;  and  those  which  are  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  polo  will  appear  in  a  different  position 
in  April  from  what  they  did  at  the  same  hour  in 
the  month  of  October.  The  square  of  the  Great 
Bear ,  for  example,  will  appear  immediately  /ielow  the 
pole-star  in  October;  whereas  in  April  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  as  far  above  it,  and  near  to  the  zenith.  In  the 
former  case,  the  two  stars  called  the  Pointers  will 
point  upward  to  the  pole,  in  the  latter  case  they 
will  point  downward.  In  October  this  constella¬ 
tion  will  appear  nearly  in  the  position  represented 
in  fig.  1  (p.  13);  in  April  it  will  appear  nearly  as 
represented  in  fig.  3  (p.  13).  These  variations  in  the 
appearance  of  the  stars  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
there  is  an  apparent  annual  motion  in  those  lumi¬ 
naries.  This  motion  may  be  observed,  if  we  taka 
notice,  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  of  those  stars 
which  are  situated  near  the  path  of  the  sun 
When  we  see  a  bright  star  near  the  western  hori¬ 
zon,  a  little  elevated  above  the  place  where  the 
sun  went  down,  if  we  continue  our  observation 
we  shall  find  that  every  day  it  appears  less  elevated 
at  the  same  hour,  and  seems  to  be  gradually  ap¬ 
proaching  to  the  point  of  the  heavens  in  which 
the  sun  is  situated,  until,  in  the  course  of  a  week 
or  two,  it  ceases  to  be  visible,  being  overpowered 
by  the  superior  brightness  of  the  sun.  In  the 
course  of  a  month  or  two  the  same  star  which 
disappeared  in  the  west  will  be  seen  rising  some 
time,  before  the  sun  in  the  east,  having  passed  from 
the  eastern  side  of  the  sun  to  a  distance  consider¬ 
ably  westward  of  him.  The  stars  in  the  western 
quarter  of  the  heavens  which  appeared  more  ele¬ 
vated  will  be  found  gradually  to  approximate  to 
the  sun,  until  they  likewise  disappear;  and  in  this 
manner  all  the  stai-s  of  heaven  seem  to  have  a 
revolution,  distinct  from  their  diurnal,  from  east 
to  west,  which  is  accomplished  in  the  course  of  a 
year. 

The  different  positions  of  the  Pleiades,  or  seven 
stars,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  will  afford 
every  observer  an  opportunity  of  perceiving  this 
motion.  About  the  middle  of  September  these 
stars  will  be  seen,  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  north-east  point  of 
the  horizon;  about  the  middle  of  Januaiy,  at  the 
same  hour,  they  will  be  seen  on  the  meridian,  or 
due  .south;  on  the  first  of  March  they  will  be  seen 
half-way  between  the  zenith  a)id  the  western  ho¬ 
rizon;  about  the  middle  of  April  they  will  appear 
very  near  the  horizon;  soon  after  which  they  will 
be  overpowered  by  the  solar  rays,  and  will  remain 
invisible,  for  nearly  two  months,  after  which  they 
will  re-appear  in  the  east,  early  in  the  morning, 
before  the  rising  sun. 

This  annual  motion  of  the  stars  evidently  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  sun  has  an  apparent  motion  every 
day  from  west  to  cast,  contrary  to  his  apparent  di¬ 
urnal  motion,  which  is  from  cast  to  west.  This 
apparent  motion  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  degre. 
every  day,  a  space  nearly  equal  to  twice  the  sun 
apparent  diameter.  In  this  way  the  sun  appears 
to  describe  a  circle  around  the  whole  heavens, 
from  west  to  east,  in  the  course  of  a  year.  This 
apparent  motion  of  the  sun  is  caused  by  the  an¬ 
nual  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun  as  the 
center  of  its  motion,  which  completely  accounts 
for  all  the  apparent  movements  in  the  sun  and 
stars  to  which  we  have  now  adverted.  If  we  place 
a  candle  upon  a  table  in  the  midst  of  a  room,  and 
walk  round  it  in  a  circle,  and,  as  we  proceed, 
mark  the  different  parts  of  the  opposite  walls  with 
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wliici:  the  candle  appears  coincident,  when  we 
have  completed  our  circle  the  candle  will  appear 
to  have  made  a  revolution  round  the  room.  If  the 
walls  be  conceived  to  represent  the  starry  heavens, 
and  the  candle  the  sun,  it  will  convey  a  rude  idea 
of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  clusters  of  stars  which  appear  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year  in  consequence  of  the  annual 
motion  of  the  earth.  But  this  subject  will  be 
more  particularly  explained  in  the  sequel. 

From  what  we  have  now  stated  in  relation  to 
the  apparent  motions  of  the  heavens,  we  are  ne¬ 
cessarily  led  to  conceive  of  the  earth .  as  a  body, 
placed,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  infinite  space, 
and  surrounded  in  every  direction,  above,  below, 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  with  the  lumi¬ 
naries  of  heaven,  which  display  their  radiance 
from  every  quarter  at  immeasurable  distances; 
and  that  its  annual  and  diurnal  motions  account 
for  all  the  movements  which  appear  in  the  celes¬ 
tial  sphere.  Hence  it  is  a  necessary  conclusion, 
that  we  are  surrounded  at  all  times  with  a  host  of 
stars,  in  the  day-tune  as  well  as  in  the  night,  al¬ 
though  they  are  then  imperceptible.  The  reason 
why  they  are  invisible  during  the  day  is  obviously 
that  their  fainter  light  is  overpowered  by  the  more 
vivid  splendor  of  the  sun  and  the  reflective  power 
of  the  atmosphere.  But  although  they  are  then 
imperceptible  to  the  unassisted  eye,  they  can  be 
distinctly  perceived,  not  only  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings,  but  even  at  noonday,  while  the  sun  is 
shining  bright,  by  means  of  telescopes  adapted  to 
an  equatorial  motion;  and  in  this  way  almost 
every  star  visible  to  the  naked  eye  at  night  can  be 
pointed  out,  even  amid  the  effulgence  of  day, 
when  it  is  within  the  boundary  of  our  hemisphere. 
When  the  stars  which  appear  in  our  sky  at  night 
have,  in  consequence  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
passed  from  our  view,  in  about  twelve  hours  after¬ 
ward  they  will  make  their  appearance  nearly  in 
the  same  manner  to  those  who  live  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  globe;  and  when  they  have  cheer¬ 
ed  the  inhabitants  of  those  places  witli  their  radi¬ 
ance,  they  will  again  return  to  adorn  our  nocturnal 
eky. 

On  the  whole,  the  starry  heavens  present,  even 
to  the  vulgar  eye,  a  scene  of  grandeur  and  magnifi¬ 
cence.  We  know  not  the  particular  destination  of 
each  of  those  luminous  globes  which  emit  their 
radiance  to  us  from  afar,  or  the  specific  ends  it  is 
intended  to  subserve  in  the  station  which  it  occu¬ 
pies,  though  we  cannot  doubt  that  all  of  them  an¬ 
swer  purposes  in  the  Creator’s  plan  worthy  of  his 
perfections  and  of  their  magnitude  and  grandeur; 
but  we  are  certain  that  they  have,  at  least,  a  re¬ 
mote  relation  to  man,  as  well  as  to  other  beings 
far  removed  from  us,  in  the  decorations  they  throw 
around  his  earthly  mansion.  They  serve  as  a 
glorious  ceiling  to  his  habitation.  Like  so  many 
thousand  sparkling  lusters,  they  are  hung  up  iu 
the  magnificent  canopy  which  covers  his  abode. 
He  perceives  them  shining  and  glittering  on  every 
hand,  and  the  dark  azure  which  surrounds  them 
contributes  to  augment  their  splendor.  The  va¬ 
riety  of  luster  which  appears  in  every  star,  from 
those  of  the  sixth  magnitude  to  those  of  the  first, 
nd  the  multifarious  figures  of  the  different  con¬ 
stellations,  present  a  scene  as  diversified  as  it  is 
brilliant.  What  are  all  the  decorations  of  aVaux- 
hall  Garden,  with  its  thousands  of  variegated 
lamps,  compared  with  ten  thousands  of  suns,  dif¬ 
fusing  their  beams  over  our  habitation  from  re¬ 
gions  of  space  immeasurably  distant?  A  mere 
gewgawincomparison;  and  yet  there  are  thousands 
who  eagerly  flock  to  those  gaudy  shows  who  have 
never  spent  an  hour  iu  contemplating  the  glories 


of  the  firmament,  which  may  be  beheld  “  withotll 
money  and  without  price.”  That  man  ivho  has 
never  looked  up  with  serious  attention  to  the  mo¬ 
tions  and  arrangements  of  the  heavenly  orbs  must 
be  inspired  with  but  a  slender  degree  of  reverenca 
for  the  Almighty  Creator,  and  devoid  of  taste  for 
enjoying  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime. 

The  stars  not  only  adorn  the  roof  of  our  sublu¬ 
nary  mansion,  but  they  are  also,  in  many  respects, 
useful  to  man.  Their  influences  are  placid  and 
gentle.  Tlieir  rays,  being  dispersed  through 
spaces  so  vast  and  immense,  are  entirely  destitute 
of  heat  by  the  time  they  arrive  at  our  abode;  so 
that  we  enjoy  the  view  of  a  more  numerous  as¬ 
semblage  of  luminous  globes  without  any  danger 
of  their  destroying  the  coolness  of  the  night  or 
the  quiet  of  our  repose.  They  serve  to  guide  the 
traveler  both  by  sea  and  laud;  they  direct  the 
navigator  in  tracing  his  course  from  one  conti 
nent  to  another  through  the  pathless  ocean 
They  serve  “  for  signs  and  for  seasons,  and  for 
days  and  years.”  They  direct  the  labors  of  the 
husbandman,  and  determine  the  return  and  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  season.  They  serve  as  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  “  timepiece”  to  determine  the  true  length  of 
the  day  and  of  the  year,  and  to  mark  with  accu¬ 
racy  all  their  subordinate  divisions.  They  assist 
us  in  our  commerce,  and  in  endeavoring  to  pro¬ 
pagate  religion  among  the  nations,  by  showing  us 
our  path  to  every  region  of  the  earth.  They 
have  enabled  us  to  measure  the  circumference  of 
the  globe,  to  ascertain  the  density  of  the  m  iterials 
of  which  it  is  composed,  and  to  determine  the 
exact  position  of  all  places  upon  its  surface.  They 
cheer  the  long  nights  of  several  months  in  the 
polar  regions,  which  would  otherwise  be  over¬ 
spread  with  impenetrable  darkness.  Above  all, 
they  open  a  prospect  into  the  regions  of  other 
worlds,  and  tend  to  amplify  our  views  of  that  Al- 
mighty  Being  who  brought  them  into  exigence 
by  his  potver,  and  “  whose  kingdom  ruleth  over 
all.”  In  these  arrangements  of  the  stars  in 
reference  to  our  globe,  the  Divine  wisdom  and 
goodness  may  be  clearlj'  perceived.  We  enjoy 
all  the  advantages  to  which  we  have  alluded  as 
much  as  if  the  stars  had  been  created  solely  for 
the  use  of  our  world,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  serve  to  diversify  the  nocturnal  sky  of  other 
planets,  and  to  diffuse  their  light  and  influence 
over  ten  thousands  of  other  worlds  with  which 
they  are  more  immediately  connected;  so  that,  in 
this  respect,  as  well  as  in  every  other,  the  Al- 
mighty  produces  the  most  sublime  and  diversified 
effects  by  means  the  most  simple  and  eco.iomi- 
cal,  and  renders  every  part  of  the  universo 
subservient  to  another,  and  to  the  good  of  the 
whole. 

Before,  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  expedient 
to  explain  the  measures  by  tvhich  astronomers 
estimate  the  apparent  distances  between  any  two 
points  of  the  heavens.  Every  circle  is  supposed 
to  be  divided  into  .360  equal  parts.  A  circle  which 
surrounds  the  concavity  of  the  heavens,  as  that 
which  surrounds  an  artificial  globe,  is  divided  into 
the^  same  number  of  parts.  The  number  360  is 
entirely  arbitrary,  and  any  other  number,  had 
mathematicians  chosen,  might  have  been  fixed 
upon:  and  hence  the  French,  in  their  measures 
of  the  circle,  divide  it  into  400  equal  parts  or  de¬ 
grees;  each  degree  into  100  minutes,  and  each 
minute  into  lOl)  seconds.  The  reason  why  the 
number  360  appears  to  have  been  selected,  is,  that 
this  number  may  be  divided  into  halves,  quarters, 
and  eighths,  without  a  fraction;  and,  perhaps,  be¬ 
cause  the  year  was,  in  former  times,  supposed  to 
contain  about  360  days.  Each  degree  is  divided 
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Into  sixty  minutes,  each  minute  into  sixty  seconds, 
eao.i  second  into  sixty  thirds,  &c.  Degrees  are 
marked  thus,  O;  minute, seconds,  thirds,'". 
Tims  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  for  January  1st, 
18."6,  was  twenty-throe  degrees,  twenty-seven 
minutes,  forty- two  seconds,  which  are  thus  ex¬ 
pressed,  230  27'  42". 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  when 
we  S‘..ate  the  number  of  degrees  between  two 
objects,  either  on  the  earth  or  in  the  heavens,  it  is 
not  intended  to  express  the  real  distance,  but  only  | 
the  relative  or  apparent  distance  of  the  objects. 
Thus,  when  we  say  that  two  places  on  the  | 
earth,  which  lie  directly  north  and  south  of  each  ' 
other,  are  twenty  degrees  distant,  it  does  not  con-  1 
vey  an  idea  of  the  actual  distance  of  these  places 
from  each  other,  but  only  what  proportion  of  the  1 
earth’s  circumference  intervenes  between  them.  I 
If,  however,  we  know  the  number  of  yards  or ' 
miles  contained  in  that  circumference,  or  in  a  | 
single  degree  of  it,  we  can  then  find  the  actual 
distance,  by  multiplying  the  number  of  degrees  I 
by  the  number  of  miles  in  a  degree.  But  this  ! 
supposes  that  the  extent  of  a  degree  on  the  earth’s 
surface  has  been  measured,  and  the  number  of 
yards  or  miles  it  contains  ascertained.  In  like 
manner,  when  we  say  that  two  stars  in  the  hea¬ 
vens  are  fifteen  degrees  from  each  other,  this 
merely  expresses  tiieir  relative  position,  or  what 
portion  of  a  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere 
intervenes  between  them,  but  determines  nothing 
as  to  their  real  distance,  which  is  far  surpassing 
our  comprehension.  The  real  magnitude  of  ob¬ 
jects  or  spaces  in  the  heavens  depends  upon  their 
distance.  Thus,  the  apparent  breadth  or  diameter 
of  the  moon  is  about  half  a  degree,  or  nearly 
thirty-two  minutes,  and  that  of  the  sun  nearly 
the  same;  but  as  the  moon  is  much  nearer  to  us 
than  the  sun,  a  minute  of  a  degree  on  her  surface 
is  equal  only  to  about  seventy  miles,  while  a 
minute  on  the  sun’s  surface  is  equal  to  more  than 
28,000  miles,  which  is  four  hundred  times  greater. 
The  greatest  apparent  diameter  of  Saturn  is 
twenty  seconds,  or  one-third  of  a  minute;  the 
greatest  diameter  of  V'enus  is  fifty-eight  seconds, 
or  nearly  a  minute;  but  as  Saturn  is  much  farther 
from  us  than  Venus,  his  real  diameter  is  79,000 
miles,  while  that  of  Venus  is  only  7,700.  Before 
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the  real  diameter  of  any  object  in  the  heavens  can 
be  determined,  its  distance  must  bo  first  ascer¬ 
tained. 

Those  who  have  never  been  in  the  practice  of 
applying  angular  instruments  to  the  heavens  may 
acquire  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  extent  of 
space  which  is  expressed  by  any  number  of  de¬ 
grees  by  considering  that  the  apparent  diameters 
j  ol  the  sun  and  moon  are  about  half  a  degree; 
that  the  distance  between  the  two  pointers  in  tha 
Great  Bear  is  about  five  degrees;  that  the  distance 
between  the  pole-star  and  the  nearest  pointer  is 
twenty-nine  degrees;  that  the  distance' between 
the  Fleiades  and  the  ruddy  star  Aldebaro.n,  which 
lies  to  the  eastward  of  these  stars,  is  fourteen  de¬ 
grees;  that  the  distance  between  Castor  and  Pol¬ 
lux  is  five  degrees;  and  the  distance  between  Bel- 
latrix  and  Betelguese,  the  stars  in  the  right  and 
left  shoulder  of  Orion,  is  eight  degrees.  Perhaps 
the  most  definite  measure  for  a  common  observer 
is  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  three  stars  in  a 
straight  line  w'hich  form  the  belt  of  Orion,  wliich 
are  known  to  every  one,  and  which  are  distin¬ 
guished  in  England  by  the  name  of  the  Three 
Kings,  or  the  Ell  and  Yard,  and  in  Scotland'  by 
“  The  Lady's  Elwand.”  The  line  which  unites 
these  three  stars  measures  exactly  three  degrees, 
and,  consequently,  there  is  just  one  and  a  half 
degree  between  the  central  star  and  the  one  on 
each  side  of  it.  By  applying  this  rule  or  yard  to 
any  of  the  spaces  of  the  firmament,  the  numbor 
of  degrees  which  intervenes  between  any  two  ob¬ 
jects  may  be  nearly  ascertained.  Orion  is  tha 
most  striking  and  splendid  of  all  the  constellations; 
and  as  the  equator  runs  through  the  middle  of  it, 
it  is  visible  from  all  the  habitable  parts  of  the 
globe.  About  the  middle  of  January  it  is  nearly 
due  south  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

I  have  been  somewhat  particular  in  the  above 
sketches  of  the  apparent  motions  and  phenomena 
of  the  heavens,  because  such  descriptions  are  sel¬ 
dom  or  never  given  in  elementary  treatises;  be¬ 
cause  I  wish  every  lover  of  the  science  of  astro¬ 
nomy  to  contemplate  with  his  own  eyes  tho 
scenery  of  the  sky;  and  because  such  views  and 
observations  of  the  general  aspect  of  the  heavens 
are  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  true  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  universe. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ON  THE  GENERAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  PLANETARY  SYSTEM. 


When  we  take  an  attentive  view  of  the  noc¬ 
turnal  heavens  at  different  periods,  we  find  that 
the  stars  never  shift  their  positions  with  respect  to 
each  other.  The  stars,  for  instance,  that  form  the 
constellation  of  Orion,  preserve  the  same  relative 
positions  to  each  other  every  succeeding  day,  and 
month,  and  year.  They  exliibit  the  same  general 
figure  which  they  presented  iii  the  days  of  our 
fathers,  and  even  in  the  times  of  Amos  and  of 
Job.  W'e  never  see  the  three  stars  in  the  belt, 
W'hich  Job  calls  “  the  bauds  of  Orion,”  move 
nearer  to,  or  farther  from,  each  other  We  never 
see  the  pointers  in  the  Great  Bear  directed  on  any 
ather  line  than  toward  the  pole-star,  nor  do  we 
see  Aldebaran  to  the  north  or  south,  or  to  the 
west,  of  tho  seven  stars;  and  tho  same  may  be 


said,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  in  regard  to 
all  the  stars  in  the  heavens,  which  preserve  inva¬ 
riably  the  same  general  relations  to  each  other 
from  one  year  and  century  to  another.  Hence 
they  have  been  denominated  fixed  stars.  But 
when  an  attentive  observer  surveys  tlie  heavens 
with  minuteness,  he  will  occasionally  perceive 
some  bodies  that  shift  their  positions.  When  tho 
movements  of  these  bodies  are  carelully  marked, 
they  will  be  found  to  direct  their  course  some¬ 
times  to  the  east,  at  other  times  to  the  west,  and 
at  certain  times  to  remain  in  a  fixed  position;  but 
on  the  whole,  their  motion  is  generally  from  west 
to  east.  Their  motion  is  perceived  by  their  ap¬ 
pearing  sometimes  on  one  side  of  a  star  and  some¬ 
times  on  another.  They  appear  to  partake  of 
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tlio  general  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens,  and 
rise  and  set  with  tlie  stars  to  which  they  are  adja¬ 
cent.  These  bodies  have  received  the  name  of 
planets,  that  is,  wandering  stars;  and,  indeed, 
were  their  real  motions  such  as  they  appear  to  a 
common  observer,  the  name  would  be  exceedingly 
appropriate.  For  their  apparent  motions  are,  in 
many  instances,  exceedingly  irregular;  and,  were 
they  delineated  on  paper,  or  attempted  to  be  ex¬ 
hibited  by  machinery,  they  would  appear  an 
almost  inextricable  maze.  Ten  bodies  of  this  de¬ 
scription  have  been  discovered  in  the  heavens, 
live  of  which  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
can  only  be  perceived  by  means  of  telescopes. 
They  were,  of  course,  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
The  names  of  the  five  which  have  been  known  in 
all  ages  are.  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn.  The  names  of  the  other  five,  which 
have  been  discovered  within  the  last  sixty  years, 
are,  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  Pallas,  and  Uranus,  or 
Herschel. 

It  was  long  before  the  true  magnitudes  and  real 
motions  of  these  globes  were  fully  ascertained. — 
Most  of  the  ancient  astronomers  supposed  that 
the  earth  was  a  quiescent  body  in  the  center  of 
the  universe,  and  that  the  planets  revolved  around 
it  in  so  many  different  heavens,  which  were  near¬ 
ly  concentric,  and  raised  one  above  another  in  a 
certain  order.  The  first  or  lowest  sphere  was  the 
Moon,  then  Mercury,  and,  next  in  order,  Venus, 
the  Su7i,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  then  the 
sphere  of  the  fixed  stars.  They  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  reconcile  the  daily  motion,  which  car¬ 
ries  the  stars  from  east  to  west,  with  another  pe¬ 
culiar  and  slow  motion,  which  carries  them  round 
the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  and  from  west  to  east,  in 
the  period  of  25,000  years;  and,  at  the.  same  time, 
with  a  third  motion,  which  carries  them  along 
from  east  to  west  in  a  year,  around  the  poles  of 
the  ecliptic.  They  were  no  less  at  a  loss  how  to 
reconcile,  the  annual  and  daihj  motions  of  the 
sun,  which  are  directly  contrary  to  each  other. — 
An  additional  difficulty  was  found  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  course  pursued  by  each  individual  planet.  It 
required  no  little  ingenuity  to  invent  celestial  ma¬ 
chinery  to  account  for  all  the  variety  of  motions 
which  appeared  among  the  heavenly  orbs.  After 
the  first  mobiles,  or  powers  of  motion,  they  placed 
some  very  large  heavens  of  solid  crystal,  which, 
by  rolling  one  over  another,  and  by  a  mutual  and 
violent  clashing,  communicated  to  each  other  the 
universal  motion  received  from  the  prhnimi  mobile, 
or  first  mover;  while,  by  a  contrary  motion,  they 
resisted  this  general  impression,  and,  by  degrees, 
carried  away,  each  after  its  own  manner,  the  pla¬ 
net  for  the  service  of  which  it  was  designed. — 
These  heavens  were  conceived  to  be  solid;  other¬ 
wise  the  upper  ones  could  have  had  no  influence 
on  the  lower  to  make  them  perform  their  daily 
motion,  and  they  behooved  to  be  of  the  /; nest  crys¬ 
tal,  because  the  light  of  the  stars  could  not  other¬ 
wise  nenetrate  the  thickness  of  these  arches  applied 
o)ie  over  another,  nor  reach  our  eyes.  Above  the 
sphere  of  the  fi.xed  stars  were  placed  the  first  and 
second  crystalline  heavens,  and  above  these  the 
primum  mobile,  which  carried  round  all  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  spheres.  They  imagined  that  the  pri- 
vium  mobile  was  circutrrscribed  by  the  empyreal 
heaven,  of  a  cubic  form,  which  they  supposed  to 
bo  the  blessed  abode  of  departed  souls.  Some  as- 
trononrers  were  contented  with  seven  or  eight 
aift'erent  spheres,  while  others  imagined  no  less 
than  seventy  of  them  wrapped  up  one  within  an¬ 
other,  and  all  in  separate  motions.  They  no  sooner 
discovered  some  new  motion  or  effect,  formerly 
unknown,  than  they  immediately  set  to  work  and 


patched  up  a  new  sphere,  giving  it  such  moflona 
and  directions  as  were  deemed  requisite.  Cycles, 
epicycles,  deferents,  centric  and  eccentric  circles, 
solid  spheres,  and  other  celestial  machinery,  were 
all  employed  to  solve  the  intricate  motions  of  the 
heavens,  which  seemed  to  baffle  all  the  efforts  of 
human  ingenuity.  After  their  system  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  completed,  new  anomalies  were  de¬ 
tected,  which  required  new  pieces  of  machinery 
to  be  applied  to  solve  appearances.  But  after  all 
the  ingenuity  displayed  in  their  patchings  and  re¬ 
patchings,  the  celestial  spheres  could  never  be  got 
to  move  onward  in  harmony,  and  in  accordauca 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens.* 

It  would  be  no  easy  task  to  describe  how  their 
epicycles  could  be  made  to  move  through  tho 
thick  crusts  of  crystal  of  which  their  spheres 
were  made.  They,  however,  found  some  means 
or  other  to  extricate  themselves  from  every  diffi¬ 
culty,  as  they  always  had  recourse  to  geometrical 
lines,  which  never  found  any  obstacle  to  their 
passage  on  paper.  To  make  all  the  pieces  of 
their  machinery  move  with  as  much  smoothness 
and  as  little  inconsistency  as  possible,  they  were 
forced  to  delineate  certain  furrows,  or  to  notch  oix 
the  arches  certain  grooves,  in  which  they  jointed 
and  made  the  tenons  and  mortises  of  their  epicy¬ 
cles  to  slide.  All  this  celestial  joiner’s  work,  to 
which  succeeding  astronomers  added  several  pieces 
to  produce  balancings,  or  perpetual  goings  back¬ 
ward  and  forward,  had  no  other  tendency  than  to 
conceal  the  sublime  and  beautiful  simplicity  of 
nature,,  and  to  prevent  mankind,  for  many  ages, 
from  recognizing  the  true  system  of  the  world. — 
With  all  their  cumbrous  and  complicated  ma¬ 
chinery,  they  never  could  account  for  the  motions 
and  other  phenomena  of  Mercury  and  Venus, and 
the  different  apparent  magnitudes  which  the  pla¬ 
nets  present  in  different  parts  of  their  orbits. — 
Without  admitting  the  motion  of  the  earth,  il 
would  surpass  the  wisdom  of  an  angel,  on  any  ra¬ 
tional  principles,  to  solve  the  phenomena  of  tha 
heavens.  This  is  the  system  which  has  been  de¬ 
nominated  the  Ptolemaic,  from  Ptolemy,  an  astro¬ 
nomer  of  Egypt,  w’ho  first  gave  a  particular 
explanation  of  its  details;  but  it  is  understood  to 
have  been  received  by  the  ancient  Greek  philoso¬ 
phers  except  the  Pythagobeans.  It  wms  supported 
by  Aristotle,  who  wrote  against  the  motion  of  tho 
earth;  and  as  the  authority  of  this  philosopher 
was  thought  sufficient  to  establish  the  opinion  of 
the  earth  being  a  quiescent  body,  it  was  generally 
received  by  the  learned  in  Europe  until  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  or  a  little  after  the  period  of  the 
Reformation.  This  is  the  system  to  which  almost 
all  our  theological  writers,  even  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  uniformly  refer,  when  alluding  to  tha 
heavenly  bodies  and  to  the  general  frame  of  the 
w'orld;  and,  in  consequence  of  admitting  so  ab¬ 
surd  and  untenable  a  theory,  their  reflections  and 
remarks  in  reference  to  the  objects  of  the  visible 
world,  and  many  of  their  comments  on  Scripture, 
are  frequently  injudicious  and  puerile,  and,  in 
many  instances,  worse  than  useless.  That  such 
a  clumsy  and  bungfing  system  was  so  long  in 
vogue,  is  a  disgrace  to  tho  ages  in  which  it  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  shows  that  even  tho  learned  were 
more  prone  to  frame  hypotheses  and  to  submit  to 
the  authority  of  Aristotle,  than  to  follow  the  path 
of  observation,  and  to  contemplate  with  their  own 
eyes  the  ])henomena  of  the  universe.  To  supposa 
that  tho  Architect  of  nature  was  the  author  of 
such  a  complex  and  clumsy  piece  of  machinerv, 
was  little  short  of  a  libel  on  his  perfections,  and'a 


*  See  La  Plache’s  “  Sjiectacic  Be  la  A’'atiire.” 
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virtual  denial  of  his  infinite  wisdom  and  intelli¬ 
gence 

“  Oh  ho'.>'  unlike  the  complex  works  of  man, 

Heaven’s  easy,  artless,  unencumber’d  planl” 

P'rom  this  brief  sketch  of  the  Ptolemaic  system, 
we  may  learn  into  how  many  absurdities  we  in¬ 
volve  ourselves  by  the  denial  of  a  single  important 
fact  and  the  admission  of  a  single  false  principle; 
and  tlie  importance  of  substantiating  every  fact 
and  proving  every  principle  in  all  our  investigations 
of  the  system  of  nature  and  the  order  of  the  uni¬ 
verse. 

I'he  first  among  the  moderns  who  had  the  bold¬ 
ness  to  assail  the  ancient  system  which  had  so 
long  prevailed,  was  the  famous  Nicol/iits  Coperni¬ 
cus,  who  was  born  at  Thorn,  in  Polish  Prussia,  in 
1472,  and  died  at  Worms,  where  he  had  been 
made  a  canon  of  the  church  by  his  mother’s  bro¬ 
ther,  who  was  bishop  of  that  place.  His  attention 
Was  early  directed  to  the  sciences  of  mathematics 
and  astronomy.  Having  traveled  into  Italy  for 
the  purpose  of  enlarging  his  knowledge  on  such 
subjects,  he  remained  some  time  at  Bologna  with 
Domiuicus  Maria,  an  eminent  professor  of  astro¬ 
nomy,  and  afterward  went  to  Rome,  where,  he 
soon  acquired  so  great  a  reputation  lhat  he  was 
chosen  professor  of  mathematics,  whicli  he  tauglit 
for  a  long  time  witli  great  applause.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  unwearied  in  making  celestial  obser¬ 
vations.  Returning  to  his  own  country,  he  began 
to  apply  his  vast  knowledge  in  mathematics  to 
correct  the  system  of  astronomy  which  then  pre¬ 
vailed.  Having  applied  himself  with  assiduity  to 
the  study  of  the  heavens,  he  soon  perceived  that 
the  h}'pothesis  of  the  ancient  astronomers  was 
conformable  neither  to  harmony,  uniformity,  nor 
reason.  With  a  bold  independent  spirit,  and  a 
daring  hand,  he  dashed  the  crystalline  spheres  of 
Ptolemy  to  pieces,  swept  away  his  cycles,  epicy¬ 
cles,  and  deferents,  stopped  the  rapid  whirl  of  tiie 
primum  mobile,  fi.xed  the  sun  in  the  center  of  the 
planetary  orbs,  removed  the  earth  from  its  quies¬ 
cent  state,  and  set  it  in  motion  through  the  ethereal 
void  along  with  the  other  planets,  and  thus  intro¬ 
duced  simplicity  and  harmony  into  the  system  of 
the  universe.  But  such  a  bold  attack  on  ancient 
systems,  which  had  been  so  long  venerated,  could 
not  be  made  without  danger.  Even  the  learned 
set  themselves  in  opposition  to  such  bold  innova¬ 
tions  ill  philosophy;  the  vulgar  considered  such 
doctrines  as  chimeras,  contrary  to  the  evidence  of 
the  senses,  and  allied  to  the  ravings  of  a  maniac; 
and  the  church  thundered  its  anathemas  against  all 
such  opinions  as  most  dangerous  heresies.  When 
only  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  Copernicus 
wrote  his  book  “  On  the  Revolution  of  the  Celes¬ 
tial  Orbs;”  but,  fearing  the  obloquy  and  persecu¬ 
tion  to  which  his  opinione  might  expose  him,  he 
withheld  its  publication,  and  communicated  his 
views  only  to  a  few  friends.  For  more  than  thir¬ 
ty  years  he  postponed  the  publishing  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  work,  in  which  his  system  is  demonstrated; 
and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  even  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  that  he  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  usher  it  into  the  world.  Overcome,  at 
length,  by  the  importunity  of  his  friends,  he  put 
the  work  in  order,  and  dedicated  it  to  Pope  Paul 
HI;  in  which  dedication,  not  to  shock  received 
prejudices,  he  presented  his  system  under  tlie  form 
of  a  hypothesis.  “Astronomers,”  said  he  “be¬ 
ing  permitted  to  imagine  circles  to  explain  the 
motion  of  the  stars,  I  thought  myself  equally 
ontitied  to  examine  if  the  supposition  ol  the 
motion  of  the  earth  would  render  the  theory 
of  these  appearances  more  exact  and  simple.” — -  i 


The  work  was  printed  at  Nuremberg  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  his  friends,  who  wrote  a  preface  to  it,  in 
order  to  palliate  as  much  as  possible,  so  extraordi¬ 
nary  an  innovation.  But  its  immortal  autlior  dia 
not  live  to  behold  the  success  of  his  work.  He 
was  attacked  by  a  bloody  flux,  which  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by'  a  palsy  in  his  left  side;  and  only  a  few 
hours  before  he  breathed  his  lust  he  received  a 
copy  of  his  vv'ork,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by 
one  of  his  scientific  friends.  But  he  had  then 
other  cases  upon  his  mind,  and  composedly  re¬ 
signed  ids  soul  to  God  on  tlie  2,3d  of  May,  1543, 
in  tlie  seventy-first  year  of  ids  age.  His  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  cathedral  of  Fraueuberg; 
and  spheres  cut  in  relief  on  Ids  tomb  were  tlia 
only  epitaph  that  recorded  Ids  labors.  Not  many 
years  ago  Ids  bones  were  wantonly  carried  off  to 
gratify  tlie  impious  curiosity  of  two  Polish  tra¬ 
velers.* 

The  system  broached  by  Copernicus,  notwith¬ 
standing  much  opposition,  soon  made  its  way 
among  the  learned  in  Europe.  It  was  afterward 
powerfully  supported  by  tlie  observations  and 
reasonings  of  Galileo,  Kepler,  Halley,  Newton, 
La  Place,  and  other  celebrated  philosophers,  and 
now  rests  on  a  foundation  firm  and  immutable  as 
the  laws  of  the  universe.  The  introduction  of 
this  system  may  be  considered  an  era  as  import¬ 
ant  in  philosophy  as  that  of  the  Reformation  was 
in  politics  and  religion.  It  had  even  a  bearing 
upon  the  progress  of  religion  itself,  and  upon  the 
views  we  ought  to  take  of  the  character  and  oper¬ 
ations  of  tlie  Creator.  It  paved  the  way  for  a 
rational  contemplation  of  ids  works,  and  for  all 
!  those  brilliant  discoveries  in  the  celestial  regions 
j  which  liave  expanded  our  views  of  his  adorable 
perfecliuiis,  and  of  Ihe  boundless  extent  of  hi* 
1  universal  empire.  It  was  promulgated  nearly  at 
the  same  period  when  the  superstitions  of  the  dark 
ages  were  beginning  to  he  dissipated;  wlien  tlie 
power  of  the  Romisli  church  had  lost  its  ascen¬ 
dency;  wlien  the  art  of  printing  liad  begun  to 
illuminate  the  world;  wlien  the  mariner’s  com¬ 
pass  was  applied  to  tlio  art  of  navigation;  when 
the  western  continent  was  discovered  by  Colum¬ 
bus;  and  wlien  knowledge  was  begiiuiiiig  to  dif¬ 
fuse  its  benign  influence  over  the  nations;  and, 
therefore,  it  may  be  considered  as  connected  with 
I  tliat  scries  of  events  wldch  are  destined,  in  tlie 
I  moral  Government  of  God,  to  enligiiten  and  ren¬ 
ovate  the  world. 

!  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  arrange- 
'  meiit  of  the  planetary  or  Coperiiican  system,  and 
some  of  tlie  arguments  by  wliieh  it  is  supported. 

Ill  tills  system  the  sun  is  considered  as  placed 
near  Iho  center.  Around  this  central  luminary 
tlie  planets  perform  tlieir  revolutions  in  tlie  fol¬ 
lowing  order: — First,  the  planet  Mercury,  at  the 
distance  from  tlie  sun’s  center  of  about  37  niil- 
lions  of  miles.  Next  to  Mercury  is  Venus,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  the  morning  and  even- 
j  iiig  star,  at  the  distance  of  31  millions  of  miles 
I  from  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  and  C8  millions  from 
the  sun.  The  Earth  is  considered  as  the  planet 
next  in  order,  w'liich  revolves  at  tlie  distance  of 
95  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun,  and  27  millions 
from  tlie  orbit  of  Venus.  I'urllier  from  the  sun 
tlian  tlie  Earth  is  tlie  planet  Mars,  wliich  is  145 
millions  of  miles  from  the  sun,  and  50  niiliion.s 
be5miid  tlie  orbit  of  tlie  Eartli.  Next  to  the  orbit 
of  Mars  are  four  small  planetary  bodies,  some- 


*  A  facsimile  oT  one  of  Itie  letters  of  Copernictis  may  be 
seen  in  No.  IX  of  the  “  E(linbur;;li  Philosophical  .lournal/’ 
for  July,  1821;  and  an  engraving  of  the  house  in  which  ne 
lived  in  No.  XIII  of  the  same  Journal  for  July,  1822. 
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times  named  Asteroids,  which  were  discovered  at 
different  times  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  They  are  named  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres, 
and  Pallas.  Of  these,  the  first  in  order  from  the 
sun  is  Vesta,  at  the  distance  of  225  millions  of 
miles;  the  next,  Juno,  at  the  distance  of  253  mil¬ 
lions.  Ceres,  at  260  millions;  and  Pallas,  at  2G6 
millions  of  miles.  The  planet  Jupiter  is  the  next 
in  order,  and  performs  its  revolution  in  an  orbit 
495  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun,  and  400  from 
the  orbit  of  the  earth.  Saturn  is  nearly  double 
the  distance  of  Jupiter  from  the  sun,  being  dis¬ 
tant  from  that  orb  above  900  millions  of  miles. 
The  most  distant  planet  in  the  system  which  has 
yet  been  discovered  is  LTranus,  or  Herschel,  which 
is  removed  from  the  sun  at  more  than  double  the 
distance  of  Saturn;  namely,  above  1800  millions 
of  miles.  The  orbit  of  this  planet  includes  the 
orbits  of  the  whole  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem  that  have  hitherto  been  discovered,  and  is 
eleven  thousand  three  hundred  millions  of  miles 
in  circumference,  and  three  thousand  six  hundred 
millions  in  diameter.  To  move  round  this  cir¬ 
cumference  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  every  hour 
would  require  above  forty-two  thousand  nine  hun¬ 
dred  j^ears.  Such  is  the  order,  and  such  are  the 
ample  dimensions  of  that  system  of  which  we 
form  a  part;  and  yet  it  is  but  a  mere  speck  in  the 
map  of  the  universe.  The  following  diagram 
exhibits  the  order  of  the  planets  in  the  solar 
system. 

Fig.  5. 


In  the  foregoing  figure  the  small  central  star 
fepresents  the  sun,  and  the  circles  represent  the ' 
orbits  of  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Vesta, ' 
Juno,  Ceres,  Pallas,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus, 
in  the  order  here  enumerated.  The  orbits  of  the 
new  planets,  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Pallas,  are 
represented  as  crossing  each  other,  as  they  do  in  j 
nature;  and  the  portion  of  a  long  ellipse  which  ! 
crosses  the  orbits  of  all  the  planets  represents  the 
orbit  of  a  comet.  The  propoiiional  distances  and  { 
magnitudes  of  the  planets  are  represented  in  a  i 
subsequent  chapter. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  arguments  or ' 
demonstrations  of  the  truth  of  the  solar  system, 
as  first  proposed  by  Copernicus,  aii.H  r.cv.'  received 
by  all  astronomers.  I  shall  first  state  those  which 
may  be  called  presumptive  arguments,  or  which 
amount  to  a  high  degree  of  probabhity,  and  then 


briefly  illustrate  those  which  I  consider  as  demon¬ 
strative.  Having  already  endeavored  to  prove  the 
diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  I  shall  consider  that 
point  as  settled,  and  confine  myself,  at  present,  to 
the  consideration  of  the  earth’s  annual  revolution, 
and  the  phenomena  of  the  planets  whicli  result 
from  this  motion. 

The  presumptive  arguments  that  the  earth  is  a 
planetary  body,  and  revolves  round  the  sun  in  con¬ 
cert  with  other  planets,  are,  1.  It  is  most  simple  and 
agreeable  to  the  general  arrangements  of  the  Creator 
that  such  an  order  as  we  have  now  stated  should 
exist  in  the  planetai'y  system.  For,  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  earth,  all  the  phenomena  of  the  hea¬ 
vens  are  resolved  and  completely  accounted  for, 
which  they  cannot  be  on  any  other  system,  w'ith- 
out  the  supposition  of  clumsy  and  complex  ma¬ 
chinery  and  motions  altogether  repugnant  to  rea¬ 
son  and  to  what  we  know  of  the  other  operations 
of  the  all-wise  Creator.  Beside,  it  is  contrary  to 
the  first  rule  laid  down  in  philosophy, — 'i'hat 
more  causes  of  natural  things  are  not  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  than  are  both  true  and  sufficient  to  explain 
the  phenomena.”  But  the  Ptolemaic,  or  vulgar 
system  of  the  world,  assumes  the  existence  of 
facts  which  can  never  be  established,  and  intro¬ 
duces  cumbrous  and  complicated  motions  which 
are  quite  unnecessary  for  explaining  the  phenom¬ 
ena.  2.  Because  it  is  7nore  rational  to  suppose  that 
the  earth  moves  about  the  sun,  than  that  the  huge 
masses  of  thn  planets,  some  of  which  are  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  larger  than  our  globe — or  that  the  stu- 
ndous  body  of  the  sun,  which  is  thirteen  liun- 
dred  thousand  times  greater — should  perform  a 
revolution  around  so  comparatively  small  a  globe 
as  the  earth.  To  suppose  the  contrary,  v/ou!d 
be  repugnant  to  aH  the  laws  of  motion  that 
are  known  to  exist  in  the  universe.  We  might 
as  well  expect  that  a  sling,  wliich  contains  a 
millstone  in  it,  may  be  fastened  to  a  pebble, 
and  continue  its  motion  about  tliat  pebble 
without  removing  it,  as  that  tlie  sun  can  re¬ 
volve  about  the  earth  while  the  earth  continues 
immovable  in  the  center  of  that  motion. 

3.  It  was  a  law  di.scovered  by  Kepler,  by 
which  all  the  planets,  both  primary  and  secon¬ 
dary,  are  regulated,  “That  the  squares  of  the 
periodic  times  of  the  planets’  rovolnlions  are 
as  the  cubes  of  their  distances;”*  but,  if  the 
sun  move  around  the  earth,  that  law,  which 
is  established  on  tho  most  accurate  obseiwa- 
tions,  is  completely  destroyed,  and  the  general 
order  aoid  symmetry  of  the  system  of  nature 
are  infringed  upon  and  intenmpted.  For,  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  law,  the  sun  would  be  so  far 
from  revolving  about  tlie  earth  in  ,365  days, 
that  it  would  require  no  less  than  589  years  to 
accomplish  one  revolution,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  calculation:  ’I'he  moon  revolves 
round  the  earth  in  twenty-seven  days  eight  hours, 
at  the  distance  of  240,000  miles;  the  sun  is  placea 
at  the  distance  of  95,000,000  miles.  The  period 
of  the  revolution  of  any  body  revolving  at  that 
distance  will  be  found,  according  to  the  law  now 
stated,  by  the  following  i)roportioi!;  As  the  cube 
of  the  moon’s  distance  :  is  to  tho  cube  of  tho  sun’s 
distance  :  :  so  is  the  square  of  the  moon’s  period  : 
to  the  square  of  the  period  of  anj’  body  moving 
about  the  earth  at  the  distance  of  the  sun.  Now, 
the  cube  of  the  moon’s  distance,  240,000,  is  13,- 

*  For  example;  if  one  planet  were  four  limes  as  distant  as 
anollier,  it  would  revolve  in  a  iieriod  ei;.ht  times  as  lunv; 
for  tile  cube  of  4=04  is  equal  to  the  s(|unre  of  Thus 
Mars  is  about  four  times  as  remote  from  the  sun  as  .Mercury, 
and  Uranus  four  times  as  remote  as  Jupiter,  and  liieir periods 
ot  revolution  correspond  to  this  proportion  of  tlieir  dislance.5. 
Ibis  argument,  when  properly  understood,  is  dcaioastrativa] 
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824,000,000,000,000;  the  cube  of  the  sun’s  dis¬ 
tance,  95,000,000,13  857, .375, 000, 000,000,000, 000,- 
000.  The  square  of  the  moon’s  periodical  time, 
twenty-seven  days  eight  hours,  is  747,  which, 
multiplied  bj'  the  cube  of  the  sun’s  distance,  and 
divided  by  the  cube  of  the  moon’s  distance,  is 
46,329,508,463,  the  square  root  of  which  is  215,242 
days,  or  589  years  and  257  days.  This  calculation 
is  of  itself  sutHcient  to  determine  the  point  in 
question,  for  there  is  no  exception  known  to  the 
law  we  have  stated.  Beside,  did  the  sun  observe 
this  universal  law,  and  yet  revolv'e  in  365  days,  his 
distance  ought  to  be  only  about  1,351,000  miles, 
whereas  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  about  95,00'J,- 
000.  For,  as  the  square  of  the  moon’s  period, 
747  :  is  to  the,  square  of  the  sun's,  365x365= 
133,225  :  :  so  is  the  cube  of  the  moon’s  distance 
from  the  earth  13,824,000,000,000,000  :  to  2,465,- 
465,050,240,963,855,  the  cube  root  of  which  is 
1,351,295,  or  one  million,  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  thousand,  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  miles, 
which  should  be  the  sun’s  distance  if  he  revoK’ed 
about  the  earth  in  accordance  with  this  universal 
law,  which  governs  every  moving  body,  both  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondarj'.* 

4.  It  appears  most  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  sun  is  placed  near  the  center  of  the  plan¬ 
etary  system,  as  it  is  the  fountain  of  light  and 
heat  for  cheering  and  irradiating  all  the  worlds 
within  the  sphere  of  its  influence;  and  it  is  Lorn 
the  center  alone  that  these  emanations  can  be  dis¬ 
tributed  in  uniform  and  equable  proportions  to  ail 
the  planets.  If  the  earth  were  in  the  center,  with 
the  sun  and  planets  revolving  around  it,  the  plan¬ 
etary  worlds  would  be,  at  difterent  times,  at  very 
difi’ereut  distances  from  the  sun;  and,  when  near¬ 
est  to  him,  would  be  scorched  with  excessive  heat, 
and  at  their  greatest  distancj  would  be  frozen  with 
excessive  cold;  and  as  some  of  the  planets  would, 
on  this  supposition,  be  sometimes  five  times  the 
distance  from  the  source  of  light  and  heat  which 
they  are  at  other  times,  it  would  produce  the  same 
effect  as  if  the  earth  were  occasionally  to  be  car¬ 
ried  beyond  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  four  hundred  and 
seventy  millions  of  miles  from  its  present  posi¬ 
tion.  But  if  the  sun  be  considered  as  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  system,  we  have  then  presented 
to  our  view  a  system  of  universal  harmony  and 
order:  the  planets  all  revolving  around  the  great 
central  orb  by  the  universal  law  or  power  of  grav¬ 
itation,  and  everything  corresponding  to  the  laws 
of  circular  motion  and  central  forces;  otherwise 
we  are  left  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  operations 
of  nature  and  the  system  of  the  universe. 

There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  conceiving  the 
earth  to  move  than  that  it  should  remnin  quiescent 
in  the  same  place.  For  if  the  earth  remain  at 
rest  /V  the  center  of  the  system,  it  is  supported 
upon  nothing,  in  the  midst  of  infinite  space,  by 
the  power  of  Omnipotence:  and  we  have  as  little 
conception  how  a  ponderous  globe  of  the  size  of 
the  earth  should  remain  suspended  upon  voildng, 
as  that  it  should  move  through  the  voids  of  space 
with  a  velocity  of  sixty-eight  thousand  miles  an 
hour.  The  Power  that  is  able  to  suspend  it  in 
empty  space  can  as  easily  make  it  fly  through  the 
ethereal  regions,  as  is  the  case  with  Jupiter  and 
Baturu,  v/hich  are  globes  a  thousand  times  larger; 
and  such  a  motion  is  necessary  in  order  to  display 
the  harmony  and  proportion  of  the  Creator’s 
works,  and  to  vindicate  his  ail-perfect  w'isdom 
and  intelligence.  It  is  even  no  more  difficult 

*  The  primary  planets  are  lliose  which  revolve  ahont  the 
iun  as  their  center,  as  Venus,  Mars,  anil  Jupiter.  The  sre- 
fiAarj,  planets  are  those  which  revolve  around  the  primary, 
»  .e  moons  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus. 


to  conceive  such  a  motion  than  it  is  to  conceive 
how  the  eartli  can  be  inbubited  all  round,  and 
that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  tip  or  down 
in  the  universe,  absolutel)'  considered;  how,  for 
example,  persons  can  stand  upright  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  sides  of  the  globe;  that  our  auti|)odes,  stand¬ 
ing  with  their  lieads  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
ours  can  look  up  into  the  sky  and  down  to  the 
earth  jnst  as  we  do,  without  any  more  danger  of 
falling  off  from  its  surface  than  w'e  are  of  being 
carried  npw'arj  into  the  air.  These  are  circum¬ 
stances  which  necessarily  flow  from  the  rotundity 
of  the  earlli  and  its  attractive  power;  they  are 
known  to  every  one,  and  cannot  possibly  be  dis¬ 
puted,  unless  we  deny  the  globular  form  of  the 
earth,  or,  ill  other  words,  contradict  the  evidence 
both  of  onr  re.ason  and  our  senses.  But  we  know 
as  little  of  that  power  which  draws  everything  to 
the  earth  on  all  sides,  as  we  do  of  a  power  which 
carries  a  planet  round  its  orbit  at  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  thousand  miles  an  hour.  Both  are  effects 
of  that  Almighty  agent  who  contrived  the  uni¬ 
verse,  “who  is  wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent 
in  working,”  and  “  whose  ways,”  in  numerous 
instances,  “  are  past  finding  out.”  But,  in  all 
cases  where  the  least  doubt  exists,  we  ought  to 
adopt  that  view  of  tlie  Creator’s  plans  and  opera¬ 
tions  which  is  most  consistent  with  the  ideas  of  a 
Being  of  infinite  perfection. 

The  arguments  now  stated,  although  w'e  could 
produce  no  other,  would  he  sufficient  to  corrobo¬ 
rate  the  idea  that  the  earth  is  a  planetar}’’  body, 
jierformJiig  its  motion  tlirough  the  depths  of  space; 
but,  happily,  we  are  able  to  produce  proofs  of  the 
suit  occupying  the  center  of  the  system,  which 
may  be  considered  as  demonstrative.  These  proofs 
I  shall  now  state  as  briefly  as  possible. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  planets  Mercury  and 
Venus  are  uniformly  observed  to  have  two  con¬ 
junctions  with  the  sun,  hut  no  opposition,  whicn 
could  not  possibly  happen  unless  the  orbits  of  those 
planets  lay  within  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  as  de¬ 
lineated  in  the  plan  of  the  solar  system.  This 
circumstance  will  be  more  particularly  understood 
liy  the  follovviiig  diagram. 

Fig.  6. 


Let  lb'  represent  tlte  sun  in  the  center  of  lli8 
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system,  M,  Mercury;  V,  Venus;  E,  Earth;  and  G, 
Mars.  It  is  evident  that  when  Mercury  is  at  M 
and  Venus  at  V,  they  will  be  seen  from  the  earth, 
E,  in  the  same  part  of  the  heavens  as  the  sun; 
namely,  at  B,  where  Mars  is  represented;  because 
they  are  all  situated  in  the  same  straight  line,  E 
B.  In  this  position  they  are  between  the  sun  and 
the  earth,  and  this  is  called  their  inferior  conjunc¬ 
tion.  Again,  when  Mercury  and  Venus  come  to 
the  situations  H,  K,  they  are  agaiji  in  the  straight 
line  joining  the  centers  of  the  earth  and  sun,  and 
are  therefore  seen  in  the  same  part  of  the  heavens 
with  that  orb.  In  these  last  positions  they  are 
beyond  the  sun,  which  is  now  between  them  and 
the  earth.  This  is  called  their  superior  conjunc¬ 
tion.  Here  it  is  evident  that  these  two  planets 
must  appear  twice  in  conjunction  with  the  sun, 
in  each  revolution,  to  a  spectator  on  the  earth  at 
E;  but  they  can  never  appear  in  opposition  to  the 
sun,  or,  in  otlier  words,  they  can  never  be  seen 
in  the  east  immediately  after  the  sun  has  set  in 
the  west,  as  is  the  case  with  Mars,  which  may  be 
seen  at  G  when  the  sun  appears  at  B,  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction;  all  which  appearances  are  exactly' 
correspondent  with  observation,  but  could  never 
take  place  if  the  earth  v.'ere  the  center  of  their 
motions. 

2.  The  greatest  elongation  or  distance  of  Mer¬ 
cury  from  the  sun  is  tweuty'-nine  degrees,  and 
that  of  Venus  about  forty'-seven  degrees,  which 
answers  exactly'  to  observation,  and  to  the  posi¬ 
tions  and  distances  assigned  to  them  in  the  sys¬ 
tem;  but  if  they'  moved  round  the  earth  as  a  cen¬ 
ter,  they  would  sometimes  be  seen  180  degrees 
from  the  sun,  or  in  opposition  to  him.  But  they 
have  never  been  seen  in  such  a  position  by'  any 
observer,  either  in  ancierit  or  modern  times,  nor 
at  greater  distances  from  the  sun  than  those  now 
specified.  It  is  evident,  from  the  figure,  that  when 
V'euus  is  at  D,  the  point  of  its  greatest  elongation, 
it  will  be  seen  at  a,  in  the  direction  of  E  a,  which 
forms  an  angle  of  forty'-seven  degrees  with  the 
line  E  B,  or  the  direction  of  tlie  sun  as  seen  from 
the  earth.  In  like  manner  Mercury,  when  at  its 
greatest  elongation,  at  R,  will  be  seen  at  e,  which 
forms  a  less  angle  than  the  former  with  the  line 
of  direction  in  which  the  sun  is  seen.  Hence  it 
is  that  Mercury  is  so  rarely  seen,  and  Venus  only 
at  certain  times  of  the  year;  whereas,  were  the 
earth  at  rest  in  the  center  of  the  planetary  orbits, 
these  planets  would  be  seen  in  all  positions  and 
distances  from  the  sun  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
moon  appears. 

3.  The  planets  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus, 
and  all  the  other  superior  planets,  have  each  their 
conjunctions  and  oppositions  to  the  sun,  alternate 
and  .successively,  which  could  not  be  unless  their 
orbits  were  exterior  to  the  orbit  of  the  earth. — 
Thus,  from  the  earth  at  E  Mars  will  appear  in 
conjunction  with  the  sun  at  B  and  in  opposition 
at  G;  that  is,  in  a  part  of  the  heavens  180  degrees 
distant  from  the  sun,  or  directly  opposite  to  him; 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  all  the  planets  be- 
j'ond  the  orbit  of  Mars,  which  proves  that  they 
are  all  situated  in  orbits  which  include  tlio  orbit  of 
the  earth. 

4.  In  the  arrangements  of  the  planets  in  the 
sy.stcm,  as  formerly  stated,  they  will  all  be  some¬ 
times  much  nearer  to  the  earth  than  at  other 
times;  and,  consequently,  their  brightness  and 
splendor,  and  likewise  their  apparent  diameters, 
will  be  proportionably  greater  at  one  time  than  at 
another.  This  corresponds  with  every  day’s  ob¬ 
servation.  Thus  the  apparent  diameter  of  Venus, 
when  greatest,  is  fifty-eight  seconds,  and  when 
least,  about  ten  seconds;  of  Mars,  when  greatest 


about  twenty-five  seconds,  and  when  least,  not 
above  four  or  five  seconds;  so  that  in  one  part  of 
his  orbit  he  is  five  times  nearer  to  the  earth  than 
at  the  opposite  part,  and,  consequently,  appears 
twenty-five  times  larger  in  surface.  Thus,  when 
Mars  is  in  the  point  G,  in  opposition  to  tho  sun, 
he  is  the  whole  diameter  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  or  190 
millions  of  miles  nearer  us  than  when  he  is  in 
conjunction,  in  the  point  B.  In  the  one  case  ho 
is  only  50  millions  of  miles  distant  from  the  earth, 
while  in  the  other  he  is  no  less  than  240  millions 
of  miles;  and  his  apparent  magnitude  varies  ac¬ 
cordingly.  But,  according  to  the  system  which 
places  the  earth  in  the  center,  the  apparent  mag¬ 
nitude  of  Mars,  and  of  all  the  other  planets,  should 
always  be  equal,  in  whatever  points  of  their  orbits 
they  may  be  situated. 

5.  Wlien  the  planets  are  viewed  through  good 
telescopes,  they'  appear  with  different  phases;  that 
is,  with  dilferent  parts  of  their  bodies  enlightened. 
Thus,  Mars  sometimes  appears  round,  or  with  a 
fuU  enlightened  face;  and  at  other  times  he  pre¬ 
sents  a  gibbous  phase,  like  that  of  the  moon  three 
or  four  Cays  before  the  full.  Venus  presents  al. 
the  different  phases  of  the  moon,  appearing  some¬ 
times  with  a  gibbous  phase,  sometimes  like  a  half 
moon,  and  at  other  times  like  a  slender  crescent 
Thus,  at  V,  her  dark  side  is  turned  to  the  earth, 
and  she  is  consequently  invisible,  unless  she  hap¬ 
pens  to  pass  across  the  disc  of  the  sun,  when  she 
appears  like  a  round  black  spot  on  the  surface  of 
that  luminary'.  At  D  she  appears  like  a  crescent; 
at  A  like  a  half  moon,  because  only  the  one-half 
of  her  enlightened  side  is  turned  toward  the  earth; 
and  at  F  she  presents  a  gibbous  phase.  When 
Copernicus  first  proposed  his  sy'stem,  it  was  ona 
of  the  strongest  objections  which  his  adversarie.s 
brought  against  it,  and  by  which  they  supposed 
they  had  completely  confuted  him;  namely,  that 
“  if  his  hypothesis  were  true,  Venus  and  Mercury 
must  vary  their  phases  like  the  moon,  but  that 
they  constantly  appeared  round.”  Copernicus  at 
once  admitted  that  these  consequences  were  justly 
drawn;  and  he  attributed  the  cause  of  their  round 
appearances  to  the  structure  of  our  eyes,  to  tho 
distance  of  the  objects,  and  to  those  radiating 
crowns  which  hinder  us  from  judging  either  of 
the  size  or  the  exact  form  of  the  stars  and  pla¬ 
nets;  and  he  is  said  to  have  prophesied  that  one 
day  or  other  these  various  phases  would  be  disco¬ 
vered;  and  little  more  than  a  half  century  inter¬ 
vened,  when  the  telescope  (which  was  unknown 
in  the  time  of  Copernicus),  in  the  hands  of  Ga¬ 
lileo,  determined  to  a  certainty  the  matter  in  dis¬ 
pute,  and  confirmed  the  prediction  of  that  emi¬ 
nent  astronomer.  How  great,  may  we  suppose, 
would  have  been  the  transport  of  that  illustrious 
man  had  a  telescope  been  put  into  his  hands,  and 
had  he  seen,  as  we  now  do,  that  Venus,  when  she 
appears  most  brilliant,  exhibits,  in  reality,  the 
form  of  a  crescent!  so  that  this  formidable  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  truth  of  his  system  has  now  beconre 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  palpable  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  reality  of  that  arrangement  which 
has  placed  the  sun  in  the  center,  and  set  the  earth 
in  motion  between  Mars  and  Venus. 

6.  All  the  planets  in  their  motions  are  seen 
sometimes  to  move  direct;  sometimes  retrograde; 
and  at  other  times  to  remain  stationary,  without 
any  apparent  motion:  in  other  words,  in  one  part 
of  their  course  they  appear  to  move  to  the  east; 
in  another  part  to  the  west;  and  at  certain  points 
of  their  orbits  they  appear  fixed  for  some  time  in 
the  same  position.  Thus,  Venus,  wlien  site  passes 
from  her  greatest  elongation  westward,  at  L,  to 
her  elongation  eastward,  at  D,  through  the  are 
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LCKF  AD,  will  appear  direct  in  motion,  or 
from  west  to  east;  but  as  she  passes  from  D  to  L, 
through  the  arc  D  V  L,  she  will  appear  retro¬ 
grade,  or  as  if  she  were  moving  from  east  to  west. 
When  she  is  in  those  parts  of  her  orbit  most  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  sun,  as  at  D  and  L,  she  will  appear 
for  some  time  stationary,  because  the  tangent  line 
or  visual  ray  appears  to  coincide  for  some  time 
with  the  orbit  of  tlie  planet;  just  as  a  ship  at  a 
great  distance,  when  moving  directly  toward  the 
eye  in  the  line  of  vision,  appears  for  a  little  time 
to  make  no  progress.  All  these  apparent  diversi¬ 
ties  of  motion  are  necessary  results  of  the  Coperni- 
can  system,  and  they  coincide  with  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  observations;  but  they  are  altogether 
inexplicable  on  any  other  hypothesis. 

7.  The  planets  Mercury  and  Venus,  in  their 
superior  conjunctions  with  the  sun,  as  at  H  and 
K,  are  sometimes  hid  behind  the  sun’s  body;- 
which  could  never  happen  on  the  Ptolemaic  hy-' 
pothesis,  because  in  it  the  orbit  of  the  sun  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  exterior  to  the  orbits  of  these  two 
planets. 

8.  7'he  times  in  which  these  conjunctions,  op¬ 
positions,  direct  and  retrograde  motions,  and  sta¬ 
tionary  aspects  of  tlie  planets  happen,  are  not 
such  as  they  would  be  if  the  earth  were  at  rest  in 
its  orbit;  but  preefsefy  such  if  the  earth  move,  and 
all  the  other  planets  in  the  periods  assigned  them. 
Thus,  suppose  Venus  at  anv'  time  in  conjunction 
with  the  sun  at  V;  were  the  earth  at  rest  in  /?, 
the  next  conjunction  of  the  same  kind  would 
happen  again  when  Venus  had  made  just  one  re¬ 
volution,  that  is,  in  224  days.  But  this  is  con¬ 
trary  to  experience;  for  a  much  longer  time  is 
found  to  intervene  between  two  conjunctions  of 
the  same  kind,  as  must  be  if  we  suppose  the  earth 


have  passed  in  that  time  from  E  to  some  other 
part  of  its  orbit,  and  from  this  part  still  keeps 
moving  on  until  Venus  overtakes  it,  and  gets 
again  between  it  and  the  sun.  The  period  which 
Venus  will  take  before  she  overtakes  the  earth 
and  comes  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  is  found 
as  follows:  The  daily  mean  motion  of  the  eartli  is 
fifty-nine  minutes  eight  seconds  (which  is  the 
same  as  the  apparent  mean  motion  of  the  sun), 
and  the  daily  mean  motion  of  Venus  is  one  degree, 
thirty-six  minutes,  eight  seconds.  The  difference 
of  these  mean  motions  is  thirty-seven  minutes. 
Therefore,  us  37'  :  is  to  the  number  of  minutes  in 
the  whole  circle  of  360  degrees,  namely,  21600' 
:  :  so  is  one  day  :  to  583  days,  18  5-4  hours,  which 
is  the  time  between  two  conjunctions  of  the  same 
kind,  or  one  year  and  a  little  more  than  seven 
months,  which  is  somewhat  more  than  two  and  a 
half  revolutions  of  Venus,  and  which  perfectly 
agrees  with  the  most  accurate  observations. 

In  the  last  place,  if  we  were  to  suppose  the 
earth  at  rest  in  the  center  of  the  planetary  sys¬ 
tem,  t/je  itwtions  of  all  the  planets  would  present  a 
scene  of  inextricable  confusion.  They  would  ap¬ 
pear  so  irregular  and  anomalous  that  no  rational 
being  would  ever  suppose  they  could  be  the  con¬ 
trivances  of  an  All-wise  Being,  possessed  of  every 
perfection.  This  will  appear  at  once  by  casting 
the  eye  on  Fig.  7,  which  represents  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  planet  Mercury,  as  seen  from  the 
earth,  from  the  year  1708  to  1715,  as  originally 
delineated  by  the  celebrated  astronomer  Cassini, 
and  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences.  Here  the  motion  of  this  pla¬ 
net  appears  to  describe  a  complicated  curve,  or  a 
series  of  loops  or  spirals  running  into  each  other, 
instead  of  a  regular  circular  motion  in  an  orbit; 


to  have  a  motion  in  the  same  direction.  For,  and  such  irregular  curves  must  be  the  rco-1  motion 
when  Venus  comes  to  the  point  V,  the  earth  will  '  of  the  planet,  to  account  for  all  its  appearances, 
if  the  earth  were  considered  as  remain¬ 


ing  fixed  in  the  center  of  its  motion.  On 
each  side  of  the  loops  in  the  figure  it  ap¬ 
pears  stationary;  in  that  part  of  the  loop 
ne.xt  tile  earth  it  appears  retrograde;  and 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  path,  which  seems  to 
stretch  far  away  from  the  earth,  it  ap¬ 
pears  direct,  until  its  course  again  appears 
to  run  into  a  loop.  Let  the  reader  trace 
the  whole  of  the  curve  here  delineated, 
and  then  ask  himself  whether  such  mo¬ 
tions  can  possibly  be  real,  or  the  contri¬ 
vances  of  Infinite  Wisdom.  The  m.otions 
of  Venus,  and  all  of  the  superior  planets,  as 
seen  from  the  earth,  present  similar  curves 
and  anomalies.  Now  it  is  a  fact,  that 
when  the  earth  is  considered  as  moving 
round  the  sun  in  a  year,  between  the 
orbits  of  Venus  and  Mars,  all  these  appa¬ 
rent  irregularities  are  completely  account¬ 
ed  for  by  the  combination  of  motions 
produced  by  our  continual  change  of  po¬ 
sition,  in  consequence  of  the  earth’s  pro¬ 
gress  in  its  annual  orbit;  and  thus  the 
movements  of  all  the  planets  are  reduced 
to  perfect  harmony  and  order. 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  leading 
proofs  which  may  be  brought  forward  to 
establish  the  fact  of  the  annual  motion  of 
the  earth  round  the  sun.  They  all  converge  to¬ 
ward  the  same  point,  and  hang  together  in  per- 


Fig.7 


in  question,  as  if,  from  a  fixed  position  in  the 
heavens,  we  actually  beheld  the  earth  and  all 


feet  harmony.  It  is  next  to  impossible  that  such  its  population  sweeping  along  through  the  ethe- 
a  combination  of  arguments  could  he  found  to  real  spaces  with  the  velocit^^  of  sixty-eight 
prove  a  fal.se  position.  When  thoroughly  un¬ 


derstood  and  calmly  considered  they  are  calcu 
lated  to  produce  on  the  mind  of  every  unbi 


thousand  miles  every  hour.  These  arguments 
are  plain  and  easy  to  be  understood  if  the  least 
attention  be  be.stowed.  Most  of  them  require 


assed  inquirer  as  strong  a  conviction  of  the  point  nothing  more  than  common  observation,  or,  m 
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otlier  words  common  sense,  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  them;  and  he  who  wilt  not 
j^ive  himself  the  trouble  to  weigh  them  with  at¬ 
tention  must  be  contented  to  remain  in  ignorance. 
I  have  stated  them  with  more  particularity  than 
is  generally  done  in  elementary  books  on  this 
subject,  because  tliey  lie  at  the  foundation  of  as¬ 
tronomical  science,  and  of  all  our  views  of  the 
amplitude  and  order  of  the  universe:  and  be¬ 
cause  many  profess  to  believe  in  the  motion  of 
the  earth  merely  on  the  authority  of  other.s,  with¬ 
out  examining  the  grounds  of  their  belief,  and, 
consequently,  are  never  fully  and  rationally  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  important  position  to  which  we  have 
adverted. 

The  motion  of  the  earth  presents  before  us  a 
most  sublime  and  august  object  of  contemplation. 
We  wonder  at  beholding  a  steam  carriage,  with 
all  its  apparatus  of  wagons  and  passengers,  carried 
forward  on  a  railway  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles 
an  hour,  or  a  balloon  sweeping  through  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  with  a  velocity  of  sixty  miles  in  the  same 
time.  Our  admiration  would  be  raised  still  higher, 
should  we  behold  Mount  Etna,  with  its  seventy 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and  its  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants,  detached  from  its  foundations, 
carried  aloft  through  the  air,  pouring  forth  tor¬ 
rents  of  red-hot  lava,  and  impelled  to  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  America  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour. 
But  such  an  object,  grand  and  astonishing  as  it 
would  be,  could  convey  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
grandeur  of  such  a  body  as  the  earth  flying 
through  the  voids  of  space  in  its  course  round 
the  sun.  Mount  Etna,  indeed,  contains  a  mass 
of  matter  equal  to  more  than  800  cubical  miles, 
but  the  earth  comprises  an  extent  of  more  than 
203,000,000,000  of  solid  miles,  and,  consequently, 
is  more  than  three  hundred  millions  of  times 
larger  than  Etna,  and  of  a  much  greater  density. 
The  comparative  size  of  this  mountain  to  the 
earth  may  be  apprehended  by  conceiving  three 
hundred  millions  of  guineas  laid  in  a  straight 
line,  which  would  extend  4700  miles,  or  from 
London  to  the  equator,  or  to  south  America. 
The  whole  line  of  guineas  throughout  this  vast 
extent  would  represent  the  bulk  of  the  earth,  and 
a  single  guinea,  which  is  only  about  an  inch  in 
extent,  would  represent  the  size  of  Etna  compared 
with  that  of  the  earth.  Again:  Etna,  in  moving 
from  its  present  situation  to  America  in  half  an 
hour,  would  move  only  at  the  rate  of  130  miles  in 


a  minute;  while  the  earth  in  its  annual  course  flies 
with  a  velocity  of  more  than  1130  miles  in  the  same 
space  of  tiiue,  or  about  nine  times  that  velocity. 

How  august,  then,  and  overpowering  the  idea, 
that  during  every  pulse  that  beats  within  us  we 
are  carried  nearly  twenty'  miles  from  that  portion 
of  absolute  space  we  occupied  before!  that  duiiug 
the  seven  hours  we  repose  in  sleep,  we,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  are  transported  4'i  1),- 
000  miles  through  the  depths  of  space;  that  dur- 
ing  the  time  it  would  take  to  read  deliberately 
from  the  begimiiiig  of  the  last  paragraph  to  tiie 
present  sentence,  we  have  been  carried  forward 
with  the  earth’s  motion  more  than  4500  miles; 
and  that,  in  the  course  of  the  few  minutes  we 
spend  in  walking  a  mile,  we  are  conveyed  through 
a  portion  of  absolute  space  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  18,000  miles.  What  an  astonishing  idea 
does  such  a  motion  convey  of  the  energies  of  the 
Almighty'  Creator,  especially  when  we  consider 
that  tliousands  of  rolling  worlds,  some  of  them 
immensely'  larger  than  our  globe,  are  impelled 
with  similar  velocities,  and  have,  for  many  cen¬ 
turies  past,  been  running  without  intermission 
their  destined  rounds!  Here,  then,  we  have  a 
magnificent  scene  presented  to  view,  far  more 
wonderful  than  all  the  enchanted  palaces  rising 
and  vanishing  at  the  stroke  of  the  magician’s 
rod,  or  all  the  scenes  which  the  human  imagina¬ 
tion  has  ever  created,  or  tlie  tales  of  romance  have 
recorded,  which  may  serve  to  occupy  our  mental 
contemplation  when  we  feel  ennui,  or  are  at  a  loss 
for  subjects  of  amusement  or  reflection.  We 
may  view  in  imagination  this  ponderous  globe  on 
which  we  reside,  with  all  its  load  of  continents, 
islands,  oceans,  and  its  millions  of  population, 
wheeling  its  course  through  the  heavens  at  a  rate 
of  motion,  every  day,  exceeding  1,600,000  miles, 
we  may  transport  ourselves  to  distant  regions 
and  contemplate  globes  far  more  magnificent, 
moving  with  similar  or  even  greater  velocities; 
we  may  wing  our  flight  to  the  starry  firmament, 
where  worlds  unnumbered  run  their  ample  rounds- 
where  suns  revolve  around  suns,  and  systems 
around  systems,  around  the  throne  of  the  Eter¬ 
nal;  until,  overpowered  with  the  immensity  of 
space  and  motion,  we  fall  down  with  reverence, 
and  worship  Him  who  presides  over  all  tlie  de¬ 
partments  of  universal  nature,  “  who  created  all 
worlds,  and  for  whose  pleasure  they  are  and  were 
created.” 


C  H  A  P  T 

ON  THE  MAGxNITUDES,  MOTIONS,  ANI 
CONNECTED  WITH  ' 

In  the  elucidation  of  this  subject,  I  shall,  in  the 
first  place,  present  a  few  sketches  of  the  magni¬ 
tudes,  motions,  and  other  phenomena  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  planets  belonging  to  the  solar  system. 
These  jilanets,  as  formerly  stated,  are.  Mercury, 
Venus,  Mars,  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  Pallas,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  Uranus,  which  are  here  mentioned  in 
the  order  of  their  distance  from  the  sun. 

In  this  order  I  shall  proceed  to  give  a  few  de- 
ecriptions  of  the  principal  facts  which  have  been 
ascertained  respecting  each  planet. 


ER  III. 

OTHER  PHENOMEFz-  jF  THE  BODIES 
:'HE  SOLAR  SiSTEM 

I  VHE  ri.iNET  MERCURY. 

This  plr.pe*  is  the  nearest  to  the  sun  of  any 
that  have  ycl  berr.  discovered,  although  a  space 
of  no  less,  than  t'.nrty-seven  millions  of  miles  in¬ 
tervene  between  Mercury  and  the  central  lumi¬ 
nary.  Within  this  immense  space  several  planets 
may  revolve,  though  they  may  never  be  detected 
by  us,  on  account  of  their  proximity  to  the  sun- 
To  an  inhabitant  of  Mercury,  such  planets,  if  any 
exist,  may  be  as  distinctly  visible  as  Venus  ami 
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Mercury  are  to  us;  because  they  will  appear,  in 
certain  parts  of  their  course,  at  a  niucii  greater 
elongation  from  the  sun  than  they  can  to  us. 
Tliis  planet,  on  account  of  its  moving  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  sun,  is  seldom  noticed  by  a 
common  observer.  It  is  only  to  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye  about  the  period  of  its  greatest  elonga¬ 
tion  from  the  sun,  which  is  sometimes  only  about 
16°  or  17°,  and  never  exceeds  21)°.  These  elonga¬ 
tions  happen,  at  an  average,  about  six  or  seven 
times  every  year;  about  three  times  when  the 
planet  is  eastward  of  the  sun,  and  three  times 
when  it  is  to  the  westward.  This  planet,  there¬ 
fore,  can  only  be  seen  by  the  unassisted  eye  for  a 
few  days  about  these  periods,  either  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  a  little  before  sunrise,  or  in  the  evenings  a 
little  after  sunset.  As  it  is  sometimes  not  above 
16°,  even  at  its  greatest  elongation,  from  the  point 
of  sunrise  or  sunset,  and  is  likewise  very  near  the 
horizon,  it  is  sometimes  very  difSeult  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  by  the  naked  eye,  and  at  all  other  times 
it  is  generally  imperceptible  without  a  telescope. 
It  is  .said  that  the  celebrated  astronomer,  Coperni¬ 
cus,  had  never  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  planet 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  I  have  seen 
Mercury  three  or  four  times  with  the  naked  e)'e, 
and  pretty  frequently  with  a  telescope.  With  a 
magnifying  power  of  150  times,  I  have  seen  it 
about  the  time  of  its  greatest  elongation,  more 
than  half  an  hour  after  sunrise,  when  it  appeared 
like  a  small  brilliant  half  moon;  but  no  spots 
could  be  discovered  upon  it.  To  the  naked  eye, 
when  it  is  placed  in  a  favorable  position,  it  ap¬ 
pears  with  a  brilliant  white  light,  like  that  of  Ve¬ 
nus,  but  much  smaller  and  less  conspicuous.  The 
best  mode  of  detecting  it  is  by  means  of  an  equa¬ 
torial  telescope,  which,  by  a  slight  calculation  and 
the  help  of  an  ephemeris,  may  be  directed  to  the 
precise  point  of  the  heavens  where  it  is  situated. 
The  most  favorable  seasons  of  the  year  for  ob¬ 
serving  it  are  when  its  greatest  elongations  happen 
in  the  month  of  March  or  April,  and  in  August 
or  September.  In  winter  it  is  not  easily  perceived, 
on  account  of  its  very  low  altitude  above  the 
horizon  at  sunrise  and  sunset;  and  in  summer,  the 
long  twilight  prevents  our  perception  of  any 
small  object  in  the  heavens.  From  the  planets 
Saturn  and  Uranus,  Mercury  would  be  altogether 
invisible,  being  completely  immersed  in  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  the  solar  rays;  .so  that  an  inhabitant  of 
these  planets  would  never  know  that  such  a  body 
e.xisted  in  the  universe,  unless  he  should  happen 
to  see  it  when  it  passed  like  a  small  dark  point, 
across  the  disc  of  the  sun. 

Mercury  revolves  around  the  sun  in  the  space 
of  eighty-seven  days  twenty-th.ree  hours,  which 
is  the  length  of  its  year;  but  the  time  from  one 
conjunction  to  the  same  conjunction  again,  is 
about  116  days;  for  as  the  earth  has  moved  about 
a  fourth  part  of  its  revolution  during  this  period, 
it  requires  nearly  thirty  days  for  Mercury  to 
overtake  it,  so  as  to  be  in  a  line  with  the  sun. 
During  this  period  of  about  116  days  it  passes 
through  all  the  phases  of  the  moon,  sometimes 
presenting  a  gibbous  phase,  sometimes  that  of  a 
half  moon,  and  at  other  times  the  form  of  a  cre¬ 
scent-  which  phases  and  other  particulars  will  be 
more ’particularly  explained  in  the  description  I 
shall  give  of  the  planet  Venus.  Mercury,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  makes  a  transit  across  the  sun’s  disc; 
and  as  its  dark  side  is  then  turned  to  the  earth,  it 
will  appear  like  a  round  spot  upon  the  face  of  the 
sun;  and  when  it  passes  near  the  center  of  the 
*un,  it  will  appear  for  the  space  of  from  five  to 
seven  hours  on  the  surface  of  that  orb  Its  last 
transit  happened  on  the  7th  of  November,  1835, 
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which  was  visible  in  the  United  States  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  but  not  in  Britain,  as  the  sun  was  set  be 
fore  its  commencement.  The  next  transits,  to 
the  end  of  the  present  century,  are  as  follows- 

Hours.  Minutes. 


1845,  May  8th .  7  54  p.  m. 

1848,  November  9th .  1  38  p.  m. 

1861,  November  T2lh .  7  20  p.  m. 

1868,  November  5ih .  6  44  a.  m. 

1878,  May  Gth .  6  .38  p.  m. 

1881,  November  8th .  0  40  a.  m. 

1891,  May  10th .  2  45  a.  ai. 

1894,  November  lOih .  6  17  p.  m. 


The  time  stated  in  the  above  table  is  the  mean 
time  of  conjunction  at  Greenwich,  or  nearly  the 
middle  of  the  transit;  so  that,  in  whatever  part 
of  the  world  the  sun  is  risen  at  that  time,  the 
transit  will  be  visible  if  no  clouds  interpose.  The 
next  two  transits,  in  1845  and  1848,  will  be  partly 
visible  in  Britain. 

Few  discoveries  have  been  made  on  the  surface 
of  this  planet  by  means  of  the  telescope,  owing 
to  the  dazzling  splendor  of  its  rays,  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  telescope  from  presenting  a  well-defined 
image  of  its  disc;  owing,  likewise,  to  the  short 
interval  during  which  observations  can  bp  made, 
and  particularly  to  its  proximity  to  the  hoiizon, 
and  the  undulating  vapors  through  which  it  is 
then  viewed.  That  unwearied  observer  of  the 
heavens.  Sir  William  Hersohel,  although  he  fre¬ 
quently  viewed  this  planet  with  magnifying  pow¬ 
ers  of  200  and  300  times,  could  perceive  no  spots 
or  any  other  phenomenon  on  its  disc  from  which 
any  conclusions  could  be  deduced  respecting  its 
peculiar  constitution  or  the  period  of  its  rotation. 
Mr.  Schroeter,  an  eminent  German  astronomer, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  more  successful. 
This  gentleman  has  long  been  a  careful  observer 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  planetary  system,  by 
means  of  telescopes  of  considerable  size,  and  has 
contributed  not  a  few  interesting  facts  to  astro¬ 
nomical  science.  He  assures  us  that  he  has  seen 
not  only  spots,  but  even  mountains  on  the  surface 
of  Mercury,  and  that  he  succeeded  in  ascertaining 
the  altitude  of  two  of  these  mountains.  One  of 
them  he  found  to  be  little  more  than  1000  toises 
in  hight,  or  about  an  English  mile  and  372  yards. 
The  other  measured  8900  toises,  or  ten  miles  and 
1378  yards,  which  is  more  than  four  times  higher 
than  Mount  Etna  or  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  The 
highest  mountains  are  said  to  be  situated  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  of  this  planet.  The  san  e 
observer  informs  us,  that,  by  examining  the  varia 
lion  in  the  daily  appearance  of  the  horns  or  cusps 
of  this  planet,  when  it  appeared  of  a  crescent 
form,  he  found  the  period  of  its  diurnal  rotation 
round  its  axis  to  be  twenty-four  hours,  five 
minutes,  and  twenty-eight  seconds.  But  these 
deductions  require  still  to  be  confirmed  by-  future 
observations. 

The  light  or  the  intensity  of  solar  radiation 
which  falls  on  this  planet  is  nearly  seven  times 
greater  than  that  which  falls  upon  the  earth;  for 
the  proportion  of  their  distances  from  the  sun  i.s 
nearly  as  tliree  to  eight,  and  the  quantity  of  light 
diffused  from  a  luminous  body-  is  as  the  square  of 
the  distance  from  that  body.  The  square  of  3  is 
9,  and  the  square  of  8,  64,  which,  divided  by  9, 
produces  a  quotient  of  7  1-9,  which  nearly-  ex¬ 
presses  the  intensity  of  light  on  Mercury  com¬ 
pared  with  that  on  the  earth.  Or,  more  accu¬ 
rately,  thus:  Mercury  is  36,880,000  of  miles  from 
the  sun,  the  square  of  which  is  1,360,134,400,- 
000,000  :  the  earth  is  distant  95,000,000,  the 
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square  of  wliicli  is,  9,025,000,000,000,000.  Di¬ 
vide  this  last  square  by  the  first,  and  the  quotient 
is  about  62^,  whicli  is  very  nearly  the  proportion 
of  light  on  this  planet.  As  the  apparent  diameter 
of  the  sun  is  likewise  in  proportion  to  the  square 
of  the  distance,  the  inhabitants  of  this  planet  will 
behold  in  their  sky  a  luminous  orb,  giving  light 
by  day,  nearly  seven  times  larger  than  the  sun 
appears  to  us;  and  every  object  on  its  surface 
will  be  illuminated  with  a  brilliancy  seven  times 
greater  than  are  the  objects  around  us  in  a  fine 
summer’s  day.  Such  a  brilliancy  of  luster  on 
every  object  would  completely  dazzle  ou-r  eyes  in 
their  present  state  of  organization;  but  in  every 
such  case  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  the  organs 
of  vision  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  world  are  ex¬ 
actly  adapted  to  the  sphere  they  occupy  in  the 
system  to  which  they  belong.  Were  we  trans¬ 
ported  to  such  a  luminous  world  as  Mercury,  we 
could  perceive  every  object  with  the  same  ease 
and  distinctness  we  now  do,  provided  the  pupil 
of  the  eye,  instead  of  being  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  as  it  now  is,  were  contracted  to  the 
size  of  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch.  In  consequence 
of  the  splendor  which  is  reflected  from  every 
object  on  this  planet,  it  is  likely  that  the  w'hole 
scenery  of  nature  will  assume  a  most  glorious 
and  magnificent  aspect,  and  I  hat  the  colors  depict¬ 
ed  on  the  various  parts  of  the  scenery  of  that 
world  will  be  much  more  vivid  and  splendid 
than  they  appear  on  the  scenery  of  our  terrestrial 
mansion;  and  since  it  appears  highly  probable, 
that  tliere  are  elevated  mountains  on  this  planet, 
.f  they  be  adorned  with  a  diversity  of  color,  and 
of  rural  and  artificial  objects,  they  must  present 
to  the  beholder  a  most  beautiful,  magnificent,  and 
sublime  appearance.  The  following  figures  will 
present  to  the  eye  a  comparative  view  of  the  ap¬ 
parent  size  of  the  sun,  as  beheld  from  Mercury 
and  from  the  earth. 

Fig.  8. 


While  the  intensity  of  the  solar  light  on  this 
planet  is  about  seven  times  greater  than  on  the 
earth,  the  light  on  the  surface  of  Uranus,  the 
most  distant  planet  of  the  system,  is  360  times 
less  than  that  on  the  earth;  for  the  square  of  the 
earth’s  distance,  as  formerly  stated,  is  9,025,000,- 
000,000,000,  and  the  square  of  the  distance  of 
Uranus  from  the  sun,  1 ,600,000,000,  of  miles,  is 
3,240,000,000,000,000,000,  which,  divided  by  the 
former  number,  gives  a  quolb.'nt  of  359  and  a 
fraction,  or,  in  round  numbers,  3G0;  the  number 
of  times  that  the  lighten  the  earth  exceeds  tliat 
on  Uranus.  Yet  we  find  that  the  light  reflected 
from  that  distant  planet,  after  passing  1,800,000,- 
000  of  miles  from  the  body  of  the  sun,  and  re¬ 
turning  again  by  reflection  1,700,000,000  of  miles 
to  the  earth,  is  visible  through  our  telescopes,  and 
even  somelimes  to  the  naked  eye.  Thus  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  intensity  of  light  at  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes  of  the  solar  system  is  in  the  proportion 
of  2400  to  1;  for  3606 X?^=2400,  the  number  of 
times  that  the  quantity  oi'  light  on  .Mercury  ex¬ 


ceeds  that  on  Uranus.  But  we  may  rest  assured, 
from  what  we  know  of  the  plans  of  Divine  wis' 
dom,  that  the  eyes  of  organic  intelligence,  both  at 
the  extremes  and  in  all  the  intermediate  spaces  of 
the  system,  are  exactly  adapted  to  the  sphere  they 
occupy  and  the  quantity  of  light  they  receive 
from  the  central  luminary. 

In  regard  to  the  temperature  of  Mercury,  if  the 
intensity  of  heat  were  supposed  to  be  governed  by 
the  same  law  as  the  intensity  of  light,  the  heat  in 
this  planet  would,  of  course,  be  nearly  seven 
times  greater  than  on  the  earth.  Supposing  the 
average  temperature  of  our  globe  to  be  fifty  de¬ 
grees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  the  average 
temperature  on  Mercury  would  be  333  degrees, 
or  121  degrees  above  the  heat  of  boiling  water;  a 
degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  melt  sulphur,  to  make 
nitrous  acid  boil,  and  to  dissipate  into  vapor  every 
volatile  compound.  But  we  have  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  degree  of  sensible  heat  on  any 
planet  is  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  its  distance 
from  the  sun.  We  have  instances  of  the  contrary 
on  our  own  globe.  On  the  top  of  the  highest 
range  of  the  Andes,  in  South  America,  there  is 
an  intense  cold  at  all  times,  and  their  summits  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snows,  while  in  the  plains 
immediately  adjacent,  the  inhabitants  feel  all  the 
effects  of  the  scorching  rays  of  a  tropical  sun. 
The  sun,  during  our  summer  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  is  more  than  three  millions  of  miles 
further  from  us  than  in  winter;  and  although  the 
obliquity  of  his  rays  is  partly  the  cause  of  the 
cold  felt  in  winter  when  he  is  nearest  us,  y’et  it  is 
not  the  only  cause;  for  we  find  that  the  cold  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  is  more  intense  in 
winter  than  in  Scotland,  although  the  sun  rises 
from  ten  to  sixteen  degrees  higher  above  the  hori¬ 
zon  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter.  Beside, 
we  find  that  the  heat  of  summer  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  when  the  sun  is  nearest  to  the  earth,  is 
not  so  great  as  in  the  summer  of  corresponding 
lalitudcs  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  In  short, 
did  heat  depend  chiefly  on  the  nearness  of  the 
sun  or  the  obliquity  of  his  rays,  we  shoul4  always 
have  the  same  degree  of  heat  or  cold  at  the  same 
time  of  the  year,  in  a  uniform  circle;  which  ex¬ 
perience  proves  to  be  contrary  to  fact.  The  de¬ 
gree  of  heat,  therefore,  on  any  planet,  and  on  dif¬ 
ferent  portions  of  the  same  planet,  must  depend 
in  part,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  on  the  nature  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  other  circumstances  connected 
with  the  constitution  of  the  planet,  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays.  These 
rays  undoubtedly  produce  heat,  but  the  degree  of 
its  intensity  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  sub¬ 
stances  on  which  they  fall;  as  we  find  that  the 
same  degree  of  sensible  heat  is  not  felt  when  they 
tall  on  a  piece  of  iron  or  marble,  as  when  they 
fall  on  a  piece  of  wood  or  flannel. 

Mercury  was  long  considered  as  the  smallest 
primary  planet  in  the  system;  but  the  four  new 
planets  lately  di.scovered  between  the  orbits  of 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  are  found  to  be  smaller.  Its 
diameter  is  estimated  at  3200  miles,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  its  surface  contains  above  32,000,000  of 
square  miles,  and  its  solid  contents  are  17,157,- 
324,800,  or  more  than  seventeen  thousand  millions 
of  solid  miles;  and  if  the  number  of  solid  miles 
contained  in  the  earth,  which  are  264,000,000,000, 
be  divided  by  this  sum,  the  quotient  will  be  some¬ 
what  more  than  fifteen,  showing  that  the  earth  is 
above  fifteen  times  larger  than  Mercury.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  comparatively  diminutive  size 
of  this  planet,  it  is  capable  of  containing  a  popu- 
lat  on  upon  its  surface.  ;nuch  greater  than  has 
over  been  supported  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
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during  any  period  of  its  history.  In  making  an 
estimate  on  this  point,  I  shall  take  the  populalion 
of  England  as  a  standard.  England  contains 
50,000  square  miles  of  surface,  and  14,000,000 
of  inhabitants,  which  is  280  inhabitants  for  every 
square  mile.  The  surface  of  Mercury  contains 
32,000,000  of  square  miles,  which  is  not  much 
less  than  all  the  habitable  parts  of  our  globe.  At 
the  rate  of  population  now  stated,  it  is  sufficiently 
ample  to  contain  8,960,000,000,  or  eight  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  si.vty  millions  of  inhabitants, 
which  is  more  than  eleven  times  the  preset  popu¬ 
lation  of  our  globe.  And  although  the  one-half 
of  the  surface  of  this  planet  were  to  be  considered 
as  covered  with  water,  it  would  still  contain 
nearly  si.x  times  the  populalion  of  the  earth. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  small  as  this  planet  may  be 
considered,  when  compared  with  others,  and  sel¬ 
dom  as  it  is  noticed  by  the  vulgar  eye,  it  in  all 
probability  holds  a  far  more  distinguished  rank  in 
the  intellectual  and  social  system  under  the  moral 
government  of  God,  than  this  terrestrial  world  of 
which  we  are  so  proud,  and  all  the  living  beings 
which  traverse  its  surface. 

I  shall  only  mention  further  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars  in  reference  to  this  planet.  In  its  revo¬ 
lution  round  the  sun,  its  motion  is  swifter  than 
that  of  any  other  planet  yet  discovered;  it  is  no 
less  than  at  the  rate  of  109,800  miles  every  hour 
at  an  average,  although  in  some  parts  of  its  course 
it  is  slower,  and  in  other  parts  swifter,  since  it 
moves  in  an  elliptical  orbit.  Of  course  it  flies 
1830  miles  every  minute,  and  more  than  thirty 
miles  during  every  beat  of  our  pulse.  The  den¬ 
sity  of  this  planet  is  found  by  certain  physical 
calculations  and  investigations,  founded  on  the 
laws  of  universal  gravitation,  to  be  nine  times 
that  of  water,  or  equal  to  that  of  lead;  so  that  a 
ball  of  lead  3200  miles  in  diameter  would  exactly 
poise  the  planet  Mercury.  This  density  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  of  the  other  planets,  and  nearly 
twice  the  density  of  the  earth.  The  moss  of  this 
planet,  or  the  quantity  of  matter  it  contains,  when 
compared  with  the  mass  of  the  sun,  is,  according 
to  La  Place,  as  1  to  2,025,810,  or  about  the  two 
millionth  part;  that  is,  it  would  require  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  globes  of  the  size  and  density  of  Mercury 
to  weigh  one  of  the.  size  and  density  of  the  sun. 
But  as  Mercury  contains  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  matter  in  the  same  bulk  than  the  sun,  in  point 
»/'  size  it  would  require  22,000,000  of  globes  of 
the  bulk  of  Mercury  to  compose  a  body  equal  to 
that  of  the  sun.  In  consequence  of  the  great 
density  of  this  planet,  bodies  will  have  a  greater 
w^eight  on  its  surface  than  on  the  earth.  It  has 
been  computed,  that  a  body  weighing  one  pound 
on  the  earth’s  surface  would  weigh  one  pound 
eight  and  a  half  drachms  on  the  surface  of  Mer¬ 
cury.  If  the  centrifugal  force  of  this  planet  were 
suspended,  and  its  motion  in  a  circular  course 
stopped,  it  would  fall  toward  the  sun,  as  a  stone 
when  thrown  upward  falls  to  the  ground,  by  the 
force  of  gravity,  with  a  velocity  continually  in¬ 
creasing  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the 
sun  diminished.  The  time  in  which  Mercury  or 
any  otner  planet  would  fall  to  the  sun  by  the  cen¬ 
tripetal  force,  or  the  sun’s  attraction,  is  equal  to 
its  periodic  time  divided  by  the  square  root  of 
thirty-two;  a  principle  deduced  from  physical 
and  mathematical  investigation.  Mercury  would 
therefore  fall  to  the  sun  in  15  days,  13  hours;  Ve¬ 
nus  in  39  days,  17  hours;  the  earth  in  64  days, 
13  hours;  Mars  in  121  days,  10  hours;  Vesta  in 
205  days;  Ceres  in  297  days,  6  hours;  Pallas  in 
301  days,  4  hours;  Juno  in  354  days,  19  hours; 
Jupiter  in  765  days,  19  hours,  or  above  two  years; 
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Saturn  in  1901  days,  or  about  five  years;  Uranus 
in  5425  days,  or  nearly  fifteen  years;  and  the 
Moon  would  fall  to  the  earth,  were  its  centrifugal 
force  destroyed,  in  4  days,  20  hours.  Some  of  the 
deductions  stated  above  may  be  apt  to  startle  some 
readers  as  beyond  the  powers  of  limited  intellects, 
and  above  the  range  of  human  investigation.  The 
discoveries  of  Newton,  however,  have  now  taught 
us  the  laws  by  which  these  bodies  act  upon  one 
another;  and  as  the  effects  they^  produce  depend 
very  much  upon  the  quantities  of  matter  they 
contain,  by  observing  these  effects  we  are  able,  by 
the  aid  of  mathematical  reasoning,  to  determine 
the  quantities  of  matter  in  most  of  the  planets 
with  considerable  certainty.  But  to  enter  on  the 
demonstration  of  such  points  would  require  a 
considerable  share  of  attention  and  of  mathemati¬ 
cal  knowledge,  and  would  probably  prove  tedious 
and  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader. 

Mercury  revolves  in  an  orbit  which  is  elliptical, 
and  more  eccentric  than  the  orbits  of  most  of  the 
other  planets,  except  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Pallas.  Its 
eccentricity,  or  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the 

center  of  its  orbit,  is  above  7,000,000  of  miles _ _ 

The  time  between  its  greatest  elongations  from 
the  sun  varies  from  106  to  130  days.  Its  orbit  is 
inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  or  the  plane  of  the  earth’s 
orbit,  in  an  angle  of  seven  degrees,  which  is 
more  than  double  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  of 
Venus. 

II.  OF  THE  PLA.N’ET  VENUS. 

Of  all  the  luminaries  of  heaven,  the  sun  and 
moon  excepted,  the  planet  Venus  is  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  and  splendid.  She  appears  like  a  bril¬ 
liant  lamp  amid  the  lesser  orbs  of  night,  and  al¬ 
ternately  anticipates  the  morning  dawn  and  ushers 
in  the  evening  twilight.  When  she  is  to  the 
westward  of  the  sun,  in  winter,  she  cheers  our 
mornings  with  her  vivid  light,  and  is  a  prelude  to 
the  near  approach  of  the  break  of  day  and  the 
rising  sun.  When  she  is  eastward  of  that  lumi¬ 
nary,  her  light  bursts  upon  us  after  sunset,  before 
any  of  the  other  twinkling  orbs  of  heaven  make 
their  appearance;  and  she  discharges,  in  some 
measure,  the  functions  of  the  absent  moon.  The 
brilliancy  of  this  planet  has  been  noticed  in  all 
ages,  and  has  been  frequently  the  subject  of  de¬ 
scription  and  admiration  both  by  shepherds  and 
by  poets.  'I'he  Greek  poets  distinguished  it  by 
the  name  of  Phosphor  when  it  rose  before  the  sun, 
and  Hesperus  when  it  appeared  in  the  evening 
after  the  sun  retired;  and  it  is  now  generally 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Morning  and 
Evening  Star. 

“  Next  Mercury,  Venus  runs  her  Inrger  round, 

With  softer  beams  and  milder  ‘.Hory  crown’d, 

Friend  to  mankind,  she  glitters  fiom  afar, 

Now  the  bright  evening,  now  the  morning  star. 

From  realms  remote  she  darts  her  jdeasing  ray, 

Now  leading  on,  now  closing  up  the  day; 

Term’d  Pitofp/ior  when  her  morning  beams  she  yields, 
And  Hesperus  when  her  ray  the  evening 

Before  proceeding  to  a  more  particular  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  planet,  1  shall  lay  before  the  reader  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  planetary 
orbits,  as  I  may  have  occasion  to  refer  to  certain 
particulars  connected  with  them  in  the  following 
descriptions.  All  the  planets  and  their  satellites 
move  in  elliptical  orbits,  more  or  less  eccentric. 
The  following  figure  exhibits  the  form  of  thesa 
orbits. 

The  figure  A  D  B  E  represents  the  form  of  a 
planetary  orbit,  whiclt  is  that  of  an  oval  or  el¬ 
lipse.  'I’lie  longest  diameter  is  MB,"  the  shorter 
diameter  D  E.  The  two  points  !•'  and  G  are 
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called  the /oci  of  the  ellipse,  around  which,  as  tw  a 
central  jjoiiits,  the  ellipse  is  formed.  The  sun  js 
not  placed  in  C,  the  center  of  the  orbit,  but  at  F, 
one  of  the  foci  of  the  ellipse.  When  the  plaiet. 

Fig.  9. 


therefore,  is  at  A,  it  is  nearest  the  sun,  and  is  said 
to  be  in  its  perihelion;  its  distance  from  the  sun 
gradually  increases  until  it  reaches  the  opposite 
point,  B,  when  it  is  at  its  greatest  distance  from 
the  sun,  and  is  said  to  be  in  its  aphelion;  when  it 
arrives  at  the  points  D  and  E  of  its  orbit,  it  is 
said  to  be  at  the  mean  distance.  The  line  A  B, 
which  joins  the  perihelion  and  aphelion,  is  called 
the  line  of  the  apsides,  and  also  the  greater  axis  or 
the  transverse  axis  of  the  orbit;  D  E  is  the  lesser 
or  conjugate  axis;  F  D,  the  mean  distance  of  the 
planet  from  the  sun;  F  C,  or  O  C,  the  eccentricity 
of  the  orbit,  or  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  its 
center;  F  is  the  lower  focus,  or  that  in  which  the 
sun  is  placed;  G  the  higher  focus;  A  the  lower 
apsis,  and  B  the  higher  apsis.  The  orbits  of  some 
of  the  planets  are  more  elliptical  than  others. — 
The  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  of  Mercury  is  above 
7,000,000  miles;  that  is,  the  distance  from  the 
point  F,  where  the  sun  is  placed,  to  the  center,  C, 
measures  that  number  of  miles;  while  the  eccen¬ 
tricity  of  Venus  is  only  about  490,000  miles,  or 
less  than  half  a  million.  Most  of  the  planetary 
orbits,  except  those  of  some  of  the  new  planets, 
approach  very  nearly  to  the  circular  form. 

Tlie  orbits  of  the  different  planets  do  not  all  lie 
in  the  same  plane,  as  they  appear  to  do  in  orreries 
and  in  the  representations  generally  given  of  the 
solar  system.  If  we  suppose  a  plane  to  pass 
through  the  earth’s  orbit,  and  to  be  extended  in 
every  direction,  it  will  trace  a  line  in  the  starry 
heavens  which  is  called  the  ecliptic,  and  the  plane 
itself  is  called  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  The  orbits 
of  all  the  other  pla'  ets  do  not  lie  in  this  plane, 
one  half  of  each  o  )it  rising  above  it,  while  the 
other  half  falls  below  it.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  supposing  a  large  bowl  or  concave  vessel  to  be 
nearly  filled  with  water;  the  surface  of  the  water 
will  trace  a  circular  line  round  the  inner  surface  of 
the  bowl,  which  may  represent  the  ecliptic,  white 
the  surface  of  the  water  itself  is  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  the  bowl  is  the  one-half  of  tho  con¬ 
cave  sky.  If  we  now  immerse  in  the  bowl  a  large 
circular  ring  obliquely,  so  that  one^half  of  it  is 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  and  the  other  half 
below,  this  ring  will  represent  the  orbit  of  a  pla¬ 
net  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  or  to  the  fluid  surface; 
or  if  we  take  two  large  rings  or  hoops  of  nearly 
equal  size,  and  place  the  one  within  the  other  ob¬ 
liquely,  so  that  the  half  of  the  one  hoop  may  be 
above,  and  the  opposite  half  below  the  other  hoop, 
it  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  inclination  of  a  pla¬ 
net’s  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  Thus,  if  the 
circle  E  F  G  H  (Fig.  10)  represent  the  plane  of  the 
earth’s  orbit  or  the  ecliptic,  the  circle  A  B  C  D 


may  represent  Ine  orbit  of  a  planet  which  is  in- 
dined  to  it;  the  semicircle  I  A  B  K  being  below 
the  level  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  other  half  or 
semicircle  being  above  it.  The  ))oints  of  inter¬ 
section  at  I  and  K,  where  the  circles  cut  one  an¬ 
other,  are  called  the  nodes.  If  the  planet  is  mov¬ 
ing  in  the  direction  AID,  the  point  J,  where  it 
ascends  above  the  plane,  is  called  the  ascending 
node,  and  the  opposite  point,  K,  the  descending 
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node.  The  line  I  K,  which  joins  the  nodes,  is 
called  the  line  of  the  nodes,  which,  in  the  different 
planetary  orbits,  points  to  different  parts  of  the 
heavens.  It  is  when  Mercury  and  Venus  are  at 
or  near  the  line  of  the  nodes  that  they  appear  to 
make  a  transit  across  the  sun’s  disc.  The  moon’s 
orbit  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  earth’s  orbit 
in  an  angle  of  about  five  degrees;  and  it  is  only 
when  the  full  moon  or  change  happens  at  or  near 
the  nodes  that  an  eclipse  can  take  place,  because 
the  sun,  moon,  and  earth  are  then  nearly  in  the 
same  plane;  at  all  other  times  of  full  or  change, 
the  shadow  of  the  moon  falls  either  above  or  be¬ 
low  the  earth,  and  the  shadow  of  the  earth  either 
above  or  below  the  moon.  The  ecliptic  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  divided  into  twelve  signs,  or  360  de¬ 
grees,  which  have  received  the  names; — Aries, 
Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra,  Scor¬ 
pio,  Sagittarius,  Capricornus,  Aquarius,  Pisces. — 
Each  of  these  signs  is  divided  into  thirty  equal 
parts,  called  degrees;  each  degree  into  sixty  parts, 
or  minutes;  each  minute  into  sixty  parts,  or  se¬ 
conds,  &c. 

Having  stated  the  above  definitions,  which  it 
may  be  useful  to  keep  in  mind  in  our  further  dis¬ 
cussions,  I  shall  proceed  to  a  particular  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  motions  and  other  phenomena  of 
Venus. 

General  Appearances  and  apparent  motions  of 
Venus. — This  planet,  as  already  noticed,  is  only 
seen  for  a  short  time,  either  after  sunset  in  the 
evening,  or  in  the  morning  before  sunri.se.  It 
has  been  frequently  seen  by  means  of  the  tele¬ 
scope,  and  sometimes  by  the  naked  eye,  at  noon¬ 
day,  but  it  was  never  seen  at  midnight,  as  all  tlw 
other  planets  may  be,  with  the  exception  of  Mer¬ 
cury.  It  never  appears  to  recede  further  from  the 
sun  than  forty-seven  degrees,  or  about  half  the 
distance  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith.  Of 
course,  it  was  never  seen  rising  in  the  east,  or 
even  shining  in  the  south,  after  tho  sun  had  set  in 
the  west,  as  happens  in  regard  to  all  the  other 
heavenly  bodies,  with  the  exception  now  stated. 

When  this  planet,  after  emerging  from  the 
solar  rays,  is  first  seen  in' the  evening,  it  appears 
very  near  the  horizon  about  twenty  minutes  aftec 
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Bunsot,  and  continues  visible  only  for  a  very  short 
time,  and  descends  below  the  horizon  not  far  from 
the  point  where  the  sun  went  down.  Every  suc¬ 
ceeding  day  its  apparent  distance  from  the  sun 
increases;  it  rises  to  a  liigher  elevation,  and  con¬ 
tinues  a  longer  time  above  the  horizon.  Thus  it 
appear.s  to  move  gradually  eastward  from  the  sun 
for  four  or  five  months,  until  it  arrives  at  the 
point  of  its  greatest  elongation,  which  seldom  ex¬ 
ceeds  forty-seven  degrees,  when  it  appears  for 
some  time  stationary;  after  which  it  appears  to 
commence  a  retrograde  motion  from  east  to  west, 
but  with  a  much  greater  degree  of  apparent  velo¬ 
city;  approaching  every  day  nearer  the  sun,  and 
continuing  a  shorter  time  above  the  horizon, 
until,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  it 
appears  lost  in  the  splendor  of  the  solar  rav's,  and 
is  no  longer  seen  in  the  evening  sky  until  more 
than  nine  or  ten  nmiiths  have  elapsed.  About 
eight  or  ten  days  aiter  it  has  disappeared  in  the 
evening,  if  we  look  at  the  eastern  sky  in  the 
morning,  a  little  before  sunrise,  we  shall  see  a 
bright  star  very  near  the  horizon,  which  was  not 
previously  to  be  seen  in  that  quarter;  this  is  the 
planet  Venus,  which  has  passed  its  inferior  con¬ 
junction  with  tile  sun,  and  has  now  moved  to  the 
westward  of  him,  to  make  its  appearance  as  the 
morning  star.  It  now  appears  every  succeeding 
day  to  move  pretty  rapidly  from  the  sun  to  the 
westward,  until  it  arrives  at  the  point  of  its  great¬ 
est  elongation,  between  45°  and  48°  distant  from 
the  sun,  when  it  again  appears  stationary;  and 
then  returns  eastward,  with  an  apparently  slow 
motion,  until  it  is  again  immersed  in  the  sun’s 
rays,  and  arrives  at  its  superior  conjunction, 
which  happens  after  the  lapse  of  about  nine 
months  from  the  time  of  being  first  seen  in  the 
morning.  But  the  planet  is  not  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  all  this  time  on  account  Bf  its  proximity 
to  the  sun  when  slowly  approaching  its  superior 
conjunction.  After  passing  this  conjunction  it 
soon  after  appears  in  the  evening,  and  resumes 
the  same  course  as  above  stated.  During  each  of 
the  courses  now  described,  when  viewed  with  a 
telescope,  it  is  seen  to  pass  successively  through 
all  the  phases  of  the  moon,  appearing  gihhous,  or 
nearly  round,  when  it  is  first  seen  in  the  evening; 
of  the  form  of  a  half  moon  when  about  the  point 
of  its  greatest  elongation;  and  of  the  figure  of  a 
crescent,  gradually  turning  more  and  more  slender 
as  it  approaches  its  inferior  conjunction  with  the 
sun.  Such  are  the  general  appearances  which 
Venus  presents  to  the  attentive  eye  of  a  common 
observer,  the  reasons  of  which  will  appear  from 
the  following  figure  and  explanations. 
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Let  the  earth  be  supposed  at  K;  then  when 
Venus  is  in  the  position  marked  A,  it  is  nearly  in 
a  lino  with  the  sun  as  seen  from  the  earth,  in 
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which  position  it  is  said  to  be  in  its  superior  con 
junction  with  the  sun,  or  beyond  liim,  in  the  re¬ 
motest  part  of  its  orbit  from  the  cartli;  in  which 
case  the  body  of  the  sun  sometimes  interposes 
between  the  earth  and  Venus;  at  other  times  it  is 
either  a  little  above  or  below  the  sun,  according 
us  it  happens  to  be  either  in  north  or  south  lati¬ 
tude.  Wlien  it  is  in  this  position,  the  whole  of 
its  enlightened  hemisphere  is  turned  toward  the 
earth.  As  it  moves  on  its  orbit  from  A  to  B, 
which  is  from  west  to  east,  and  is  called  its  direct 
motion,  it  begins  to  appear  in  the  evening  after 
sunset.  hen  it  arrives  at  i>’,  it  is  seen  among 
the  stars  at  A,  in  which  position  it  assumes  a  gib¬ 
bous  phase,  as  a  portion  of  its  enlightened  hemi¬ 
sphere  is  turned  from  the  earth.  When  it  arrives 
at  C,  it  appears  among  the  stars  at  M,  at  a  still 
greater  distance  from  the  sun,  and  exhibits  a  less 
gibbous  phase,  approaching  to  that  of  a  half 
moon.  Wiieu  arrived  at  D,  it  is  at  the  point  of 
its  greatest  eastern  elongation,  when  it  appears 
like  a  half  moon,  and  is  seen  among  the  stars  at 
N it  now  appears  for  some  time  stalionarv;  after 
which  it  appears  to  move  with  a  rapid  course  in 
an  opposite  direction,  or  from  east  to  west,  during 
which  it  presents  the  form  of  a  crescent,  until  it 
approaches  so  near  the  sun  as  to  be  overpowered 
with  the  splendor  of  his  rays.  When  arrived  at 
E,  it  is  said  to  be  in  its  inferior  conjunction,  and, 
consequently,  nearest  tlie  earth.  In  this  position 
it  is  just  27  millions  of  miles  from  the  earth- 
whereas,  at  its  superior  conjunction,  it  is  no  less 
than  163  millions  of  miles  from  the  earth,  for  it 
is  then  farther  from  us  by  the  whole  diameter  of 
its  orbit,  which  is  136  millions  of  miles.  This  is 
the  reason  why  it  appears  much  smaller  at  its  su¬ 
perior  conjunction  than  wlien  near  its  inferior; 
although,  in  the  latter  case,  there  is  only  a  small 
crescent  of  its  light  presented  to  us,  while  in  the 
former  case  its  full  enlightened  hemisphere  is 
turned  to  the  earth. 

The  followi)ig  figure  will  exhibit  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  the.  phases  of  this  planet  in  the  different 
parts  of  its  course,  and  the  reason  of  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  its  apparent  magnitude  in  different 
points  of  its  orbit.  At  A  it  is  in  the  superior 


Fig.  12 


conjunction,  when  it  presents  to  our  view  a  rotin# 
full  face.  At  B  it  appears  as  an  evening  star,  auo 
exhibits  a  gibbous  phase,  somewhat  less  than  j 
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full  moon.  At  D  it  approaches  somewhat  nearer 
to  a  half  moon.  At  E,  near  the  point  of  its  east¬ 
ern  elongation,  it  appeal's  like  a  half  moon. 
During  all  this  course  it  moves  from  west  to  east. 
From  to  7  it  appears  to  move  in  a  contrary 
direction,  from  east  to  west,  during  which  it  as¬ 
sumes  the  figure  of  a  crescent,  gradually  dimin¬ 
ishing  in  breadth,  but  increasing  in  extent,  until 
it  arrives  at  I,  the  point  of  its  inferior  conjunc¬ 
tion,  when  its  dark  hemisphere  is  turned  toward 
the  earth,  and  is  consequently  invisible,  being  in  a 
situation  similar  to  that  of  the  moon  at  the  time 
of  change.  It  is  seen  no  longer  in  the  evenings, 
but  soon  appears  in  the  morning  under  the  figure 
of  a  slender  crescent,  and  passes  through  all  the 
other  phases  represented  in  the  diagram,  at  M,  N, 
O,  &c.,  until  it  arrives  again  at  A,  its  superior 
conjunction.  The  earth  is  here  supposed  to  be 
placed  at  K;  and  if  it  were  at  rest  in  that  posi¬ 
tion,  all  the  changes  now  stated  would  happen  in 
the  course  of  224  days.  But  as  the  earth  is 
moving  forward  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
nlanet,  it  requires  some  considerable  time  before 
Venus  can  overtake  the  earth,  so  as  to  be  in  the 
same  position  as  before  with  respect  to  the  earth 
and  the  sun.  The  time,  therefore,  that  intervenes 
between  the  superior  conjunction  and  the  same 
conjunction  again,  is  nearly  584  days,  during 
which  period  Venus  passes  through  all  the  variety 
of  its  motions  and  phases  as  a  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  star. 

This  diversity  of  motions  and  phases,  as  for¬ 
merly  stated,  serves  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  s3fs- 
tem,  now  universally  received,  which  places  the 
Buu  in  the  center,  and  the  earth  bejmnd  the  orbit 
of  Venus.  In  order  to  illustrate  this  point  to  the 
astronomical  tyro  in  the  most  convincing  manner, 

I  have  frequently  used  the  following  plan  With 
the  aid  of  a  planetarium,  and  by  means  of  an 
cphemeris  or  a  nautical  almanac,  I  place  the  earth 
and  Venus  in  their  true  positions  on  the  planeta¬ 
rium,  and  then  desire  the  learner  to  place  his  eye 
in  a  line  with  the  balls  representing  Venus  and 
the  earth,  and  to  mark  the  phase  of  Venus,  as  seen 
from  the  earth,  whether  gibbous,  a  half  moon,  or 
a  crescent.  I  then  adjust  an  equatorial  telescope 
(if  the  observation  be  in  the  day-time),  and,  point¬ 
ing  it  to  Venus,  show  him  tins  planet  with  the 
same  phase  in  the  heavens;  an  experiment  which 
never  fails  to  please  and  to  produce  conviction. 

It  has  generally  been  asserted  by  astronomers 
that  it  is  impossible  to  see  Venus  at  the  time  of 
its  superior  conjunction  with  the.  sun.  Mr.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Martin,  in  his  “  Gentleman  and  Lady’s 
Philosophy,”  vol.  i,  says,  “At  and  about  her  up¬ 
per  conjunction  Venus  cannot  be  seen,  by  reason 
of  her  nearness  to  the  sun.”  And  in  his  “  Philo- 
sophia  Britannica,”  vol.  ill,  the  same  opinion  is 
expressed:  “At  her  superior  conjunction  Venus 
would  appear  a  full  enlightened  hemisphere,  were 
it  not  that  she  is  then  Inst  in  the  sun's  blaze,  or  hid¬ 
den  behind  his  body.”  Dr.  Long,  in  his  “Astro¬ 
nomy,”  vol.  i,  says,  “  Venus,  in  her  superior  con¬ 
junction,  if  she  could  he  seen,  would  appear  round 
like  the  full  moon.”  Dr.  Brewster,  in  the  article 
of  Astronomy  in  the  “  Edinburgh  EncyclopcBdia,” 
when  describing  the  phases  of  Mercury  and  Ve¬ 
nus,  says,  “  Their  luminous  side  is  completely 
turned  to  the  earth  at  the  time  of  their  superior 
conjunction,  when  they  would  appear  like  the 
full  moon,  if  they  were  not  then  eclipsed  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun.’’’’  The  same  opinion  is  expressed  in 
similar  phrases  by  Ferguson,  Gregory,  Adams, 
dravesend,  and  most  other  writers  on  the  science 
•ttf  astronomy,  and  has  been  copied  by  all  subse¬ 
quent  compilers  of  treatises  on  this  subject.  In 


order  to  determine  this  point,  along  with  several 
others,  I  commenced,  in  1813,  a  series  of  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  celestial  bodies  in  the  day-time,  by 
means  of  an  equatorial  instrument.  On  the  5th 
of  June  that  year,  a  little  before  midday,  when 
the  sun  was  shining  bright,  I  saw  V^enus  dis¬ 
tinctly  with  a  magnifying  power  of  sixty  times, 
and  a  few  minutes  afterward  with  a  power  of 
thirty,  and  even  with  a  power  of  fifteen  tines. 
At  this  time  the  planet  was  just  3*^  in  longi¬ 
tude  and  about  13'  in  time  east  of  the  sun’s 
center,  and,  of  course,  only  2^°  from  the  sun’s 
limb.  Cloudy  weather  prevented  observations 
when  Venus  was  nearer  the  sun.*  On  the  IGth 
of  October,  1819,  an  observation  was  made,  in 
which  Venus  was  seen  when  only  six  days  and 
nineteen  hours  past  the  time  of  her  superior  con¬ 
junction.  Her  distance  from  the  sun’s  eastern 
limb  was  then  only  1°  28'  42".  A  subsequent 
observation  proved  that  she  could  be  seen  when 
only  lo  27'  from  the  sun’s  margin,  which  approxi¬ 
mates  to  the  nearest  distance  from  the  sun  at 
which  Venus  is  distinctly  visible.  About  the  10th 
of  March,  1826,  I  had  a  glimpse  of  this  planet 
within  a  few  hours  of  its  superior  conjunction, 
but  the  interposition  of  clouds  prevented  any  par¬ 
ticular  or  continued  observations.  It  was  then 
about  1°  251.3'  from  the  sun’s  center.  Observa¬ 
tions  were  likewise  made  to  determine  how  near 
its  inferior  conjunction  this  planet  might  be  seen. 
The  following  is  the  observation  in  which  it  was 
seen  nearest  to  the  sun.  On  March  11th,  1822,  at 
thirtj' minutes  pa.st  twelve,  noon,  the  planet  being 
only  thirty-five  hours  past  the  point  of  its  infe¬ 
rior  conjunction,  I  perceived  the  crescent  of  Ve¬ 
nus  by  means  of  an  equatorial  telescope,  magni¬ 
fying  about  seventy  times.  It  appeared  extremely 
slender,  but  distinct  and  well-defined,  and  appa¬ 
rently  of  a  larger  curve  than  that  of  the  lunar  cres¬ 
cent  when  the  moon  is  about  two  days  old.  The 
difference  of  longitude  between  the  sun  and  Ve¬ 
nus  at  that  time  was  about  2°  19'.  A  gentleman 
who  happened  to  be  present  perceived  the  same 
phenomenon  with  the  utmost  ease  and  perfect  dis- 
tinctness.f 

From  the  above  observations,  the  following  con¬ 
clusions  are  deduced:  1.  That  Venus  may  be  dis- 
tinctly  seen  at  the  moment  of  her  superior  con¬ 
junction,  with  a  moderate  magnifying  power, 
when  her  geocentric  latitude^  at  the  time  of  con¬ 
junction  exceeds  or,  at  most,  lO  43'.  2. 

I’liat  during  the  space  of  5l'4  days,  or  about  nine- 


*  The  particulars  connected  with  this  observaticn,  and 
with  those  made  on  the  other  planets,  and  on  stars  of  the 
first  and  second  magnitudes,  together  witli  a  description  of 
tlie  instrument,  and  the  manner  of  making  dav  observations 
are  recorded  in  Nicliolson’s  “Journal  of  Natural  Philoso 
phy,”  &c.,  for  October,  1813,  vol.  xvxvi,  pp.  109  to  128,  in  a 
communication  which  occupies  about  twenty  pages;  and 
also,  in  an  abridged  form,  in  the  “  Monthly  Magazine,’ 
“Anntils  ot  Pliilosophy,”  and  other  periodical  journals  of 
that  perioii.  During  the  succeeding  winter  the  celeltrated 
Mr.  Plavfair,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  tire  (Jniver 
sity  of  Edinburgh,  communicated,  in  his  lectures  to  the  stu 
dents,  the  principal  details  contained  in  that  communication 
as  new  facts  in  astronomical  science. 

t  Tlie  observations  stated  above  are  also  recorded  in  sci- 
entifio  journals.  The  observation  of  the  16th  October, 
1819,  is  recorded  in  the  “  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,’ 
No.  V,  for  July,  1820,  pp.  lOEllfil;  and  in  Dr.  Brewster’s 
second  edition  of  “  Ferguson’s  Astronomy,”  vol.  ii,  p.  Ill; 
in  the  “  Monthly  Magazine  ”  for  August,  1820,  vol.  i,  p.  (Jo 
The  observation  of  March  11,  1822,  made  on  Venus  wliea 
near  the  inferior  conjunction,  is  recorded  at  large  in  th* 
“Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,”  No.  XIII,  July,  18‘’2. 
pp.  177,  178,  &c.  • 

t  The  latiUuLc  of  a  heavenly  body  is  its  distance  from  the 
ecliptic,  or  the  a|)parent  path  of  the  sun,  either  north  or 
south.  Its  geocentric  latitude  is  its  latitude  as  seen  from  the 
earth.  Its  heliocentric  latitude  is  its  latitude  as  viewed  from 
the  sun.  Tliese  latitudes  seldom  co.ucidc. 
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teen  months,  the  (ime  Venus  takes  in  moving 
from  one  conjunction  of  the  sun  to  a  like  con¬ 
junction  again,  when  her  latitude  at  the  time  of 
her  superior  conjunction  exceeds  1°  43',  she  may 
be  seen  by  means  of  an  equatorial  telescope  every 
clear  day  without  interruption,  except  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  her  inferior  conjunction,  and  a  very  short 
time  before  and  after  it,  a  circumstance  which 
cannot  be  affirmed  of  any  other  celestial  body,  the 
TOii  only  excepted.  3.  That  from  the  time  when 
Venus  ceases  to  be  visible,  prior  to  her  inferior 
conjunction,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  her 
crescent  and  her  proximity  to  the  sun,  to  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  she  may  again  be  perceived  in  the 
day-time  by  an  equatorial  telescope,  there  elapses 
a  period  of  only  two  days  and  twenty-two  hours; 
or,  in  other  words,  Venus  can  never  be  hidden 
from  our  view  about  the  time  of  her  inferior  con¬ 
junction  for  a  longer  period  than  seventy  hours. 
4.  That  during  the  space  of  584  days,  the  longest 
period  in  which  Venus  can  be  hidden  from  our 
view  under  any  circumstances,  excepting  a  cloudy 
atmosphere,  is  about  sixteen  days  and  a  half. — 
During  the  same  period,  this  planet  sometimes 
will  be  hidden  from  the  view  of  a  common  ob¬ 
server  for  the  space  of  five  or  six  months. 

One  practical  use  of  the  above  observations  is, 
that  they  may  lead  to  the  determination  of  the 
difference  (if  any)  between  the  polar  and  equato¬ 
rial  diameters  of  this  planet,  which  point  has 
never  yet  been  determined.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  earth  is  of  a  spheroidal  figure,  having  its  polar 
shorter  than  its  equatorial  diameter.  Jupiter, 
Mars,  and  Saturn  have  also  been  ascertained  to  be 
oblate  spheroids,  and  the  proportion  between  their 
equatorial  and  polar  diameters  has  been  pretty  ac¬ 
curately  determined.  As  Venus  is  found  to  have 
a  rotation  round  her  axis,  as  these  planets  have,  it 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  she  is  of  a  similar 
figure.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  determine 
this  point  when  she  is  in  those  positions  in  which 
elie  has  generallj'  been  viewed;  as  at  such  times 
she  assumes  either  a  gibbous  phase,  the  form  of  a 
half  moon,  or  that  of  a  crescent,  in  neither  of 
which  cases  can  the  two  diameters  be  measured. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that,  at  some  future 
conjunction,  when  her  geocentric  latitude  is  con¬ 
siderable,  with  a  telescope  of  a  high  magnifying 
power,  furnished  with  a  micrometer,  this  point 
might  be  ascertained.  If  the  planet  is  then  view¬ 
ed  at  a  liigh  latitude,  and  the  sky  serene,  its  disc 
will  appear  sufficiently  luminous  and  well-defined 
for  this  purpose;  free  of  that  glare  and  tremulous 
aspect  it  generally'  exliibits  when  near  the  horizon, 
which  makes  it  appear  larger  than  it  ought  to  do, 
and  prevents  its  margin  from  being  accurately 
distinguished. 

Such  observations  require  a  considerable  degree 
of  attention  and  care,  and  various  contrivances 
for  occasionally  diminishing  the  aperture  of  the 
object-glass,  and  for  preventing  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  from  entering  the  tube  of  the  telescope. 
In  order  to  view  this  planet  to  advantage  at  any 
future  conjunclion,  when  in  south  latitude,  it  will 
be  proper  to  fix  a  board,  or  any  other  thin  opaque 
substance,  at  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the 
object  end  of  the  telescope,  having  such  a  degree 
of  concave  curvature  as  shall  nearly  correspond 
with  a  segment  of  the  diurnal  arc  at  fat  lime 
described  by  the  sun,  with  its  lower  concave  edge 
at  an  elevation  a  small  degree  above  the  line  of 
collimation  of  the  telescope,  when  adjusted  for  | 
viewing  the  planet,  in  order  to  intercept  as  much  as 
possible  the  solar  rays.  When  the  planet  is  in  north 
latitude,  the  curvature  of  (he  board  must  be  made  I 
convex,  and  placed  a  little  below  the  line  of  sight.  I 


SURFACE  OF  VENUS 
Fig.  13 


The  above  figure  will  illustrate  my  idea;  where 
A  B  (Fig.  13)  represents  the  concave  curve  of  the 
board  to  be  used  when  the  planet  is  in  south  lati¬ 
tude;  C  D,  VL  segment  of  the  apparent  diurnal 
path  of  the  planet;  and  E  F,  a.  segment  of  the 
sun’s  diurnal  arc.  Fig.  14,  represents  the  board 


Fig.  14. 


to  be  used  when  the  planet  is  in  north  latitude. 
W’hich  requires  no  further  description.  I  hava 
given  the  above  brief  statement  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  on  Venus  because  they  are  not  yet  generally 
known,  and  because  compilers  of  elementary 
books  on  astronomy  still  reiterate  the  vague  and 
unfounded  assertion  that  it  is  impossible  to  sea 
this  planet  at  its  superior  conjunction,  when  it 
presents  a  full  enlightened  hemisphere.  Tne  cir¬ 
cumstance  now  ascertained  may  not  be  considered 
as  a  fact  of  much  importance  in  astronomy.  It 
is  always  useful,  however,  in  every  department 
of  science,  to  ascertain  every  fact  connected  with 
its  principles,  however  circumstantial  and  minute, 
as  it  tends  to  give  precision  to  its  language;  as  it 
enables  the  mind  to  take  into  view  every  particu¬ 
lar  W’hich  has  the  least  bearing  on  any  object  of 
investigation;  and  as  it  may  ultimately  promote 
its  progress  by  leading  to  conclusions  w’hich  were 
not  at  first  apprehended.  One  of  these  conclu¬ 
sions  or  practical  uses  has  been  stated  above;  and 
another  conclusion  is,  that  such  observations  as 
now  referred  to  may  possibly  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  planets  yet  unknown  within  the  orbit  of  Mer¬ 
cury,  which  circumstance  I  shall  take  occasion 
more  particularly  to  explain  in  the  sequel. 

Discoveries  made  by  the  Telescope  in  relation  to 
Venus. — The  first  circumstance  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  astronomers  after  the  invention 
of  the  telescope,  was,  the  variet}’  of  phases  which 
Venus  appeared  to  assume,  of  which  I  have 
already  given  a  description.  Nothing  further  was 
observed  to  distinguish  this  planet  until  more 
than  half  a  century  hud  elapsed,  when  Cassini, 
a  celebrated  French  astronomer,  in  the  years 
1GG6-7,  discovered  some  spots  on  its  surface,  by 
which  he  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  period  of  its 
revolution  round  its  axis.  October  14th,  16t-6,  at 
five  hours  forty-five  niimitcs,  r.  .m.,  he  saw  a  bright 
spot  near  the  limits  between  the  light  and  tin 
dark  side  of  the  planet,  not  far  from  its  center; 
at  the  same  time  he  noticed  two  dark  oblong  spots 
near  the  west  side  of  the  disc,  as  represented  in 
Fig.  15.  After  this  he  could  obtain  no  satisfac¬ 
tory  views  of  \’enus  until  April  20th,  1G67, 
about  fifteen  minutes  before  sunrise,  when  he 
saw  upon  the  disc,  now  half  enlightened,  a  bright 
part,  distant  from  the  southe>-n  edge  about  a 
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fourth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  disc,  and  near 
tile  eastern  edge.  He  saw,  likewise,  a  darkish 
oblong  spot  toward  the  northern  edge,  as  in  Fig. 
16.  At  sunrise  he  perceived  that  the  bright  part 


Fig.  15.  Fig.  16. 


was  advanced  farther  from  the  southern  point 
than  when  he  fii'st  observed  it,  as  at  Fig.  17,  when 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  an  evident  proof 
of  the  planet’s  motion.  On  the  next  day,  at  sun¬ 
rise,  the  bright  spot  was  a  good  way  off  the  sec¬ 
tion,  and  distant  from  the  southern  point  a  fourth 
part  of  the  diameter  of  the  disc.  When  the  sun 
had  risen  six  degrees  above  the  horizon,  the  spot 
had  got  beyond  the  center.  When  the  sun  had 
risen  seven  degrees,  the  section  cut  it  in  halves, 
as  in  Fig.  18,  which  showed  its  motion  to  have 
some  inclination  toward  the  center.*  Several  ob- 

Fig  17.  Fig.  18. 


servntions  of  a  similar  kind  were  made  about  that 
time,  which  led  Cassini  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
planet  revolves  about  its  axis  in  a  period  some¬ 
what  more  than  twenty-three  hours.  From  this 
time,  for  nearly  sixty  years,  we  have  no  further 
accounts  of  spots  having  been  observed  on  the 
disc  of  Venus. 

In  the  year  1726,  Bianchini,  with  telescopies  of 
90  and  lOU  Roman  palms,  commenced  a  series  of 
observations  on  Venus,  and  published  an  account 
of  them  in  a  book  entitled,  “  Hesperi  et  PhospTiori 
nova  Phenomma.”  In  these  observations,  we  do 
not  find  that  any  one  of  them  was  continued  long 
enough  to  discover  any  change  of  position  in  the 
spots  at  the  end  of  the  observation  from  what 
there  was  at  the  beginning;  but  at  the  distance 
of  two  and  of  four  days  he  found  the  same  spot 
advanced  so  far  that  he  concluded  it  must  have 
gone  round  at  the  rate  of  15°  in  a  day.  This  ad¬ 
vance  would  show  that  Venus  turned  round  either 
once  in  about  twenty-four  days,  or  in  little  more 
than  twenty-three  hours,  but  would  not  determine 
which  of  these  was  the  true  period.  For,  if  an 
observer,  at  a  given  hour,  suppose  seven  in  the 
evening,  were  to  mark  the  exact  place  of  a  spot, 
and  at  the  same  hour  on  the  next  day  find  the  spot 
advanced  15°,  ho  would  not  be  able  to  determine 


*  See  “  Fhilosopliicai  Transactions,”  abridged  by  Drs, 
Hutton,  Shaw,  and  Pearson,  vol.  i,  part  2,  p.  217 ;  “  Jonrnal 
(fcs  Savans,"  vol.  i,  p.  216;  and  “  Memoircs  of  the  Royal 
A.eaieiny  of  Sciences.” 
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whether  the  spot,  during  that  interval  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  had  advanced  forward  only  15°,  or 
had  finished  a  revolution,  and  15°  more  as  a  part 
of  another  rotation.*  Of  these  two  periods,  Bi- 
anchiui  concluded  that  the  rotation  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  twenty-four  days  eight  hours.  Tha 
following  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  observation, 
he  brings  forward  to  substantiate  his  conclusion 
He  saw  three  spots.  A,  B,  C,  in  the  situation 
represented  in  Fig.  19,  which  he  and  several  per¬ 
sons  of  distinction  viewed  for  about  an  hour 


Fig.  19. 


when  they  could  discover  no  change  of  place  in 
their  appearance.  Venus  being  hidden  behind  the 
Barbarini  palace,  their  view  was  interrupted  for 
nearly  three  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  they 
found  tliat  the  spots  had  not  sensibly  changed 
their  situation.  But  the  inference  from  this  ob¬ 
servation  is  not  conclusive  for  the  period  of 
twenty-four  days  eight  hours.  For,  during  the 
three  hours’  interruption,  the  spot  C  might  have 
gone  off  the  disc,  and  the  spot  B  moved  into  ito 
place,  wbei'e,  being  near  the  edge,  it  would  appear 
less  than  wlien  in  the  middle;  A,  succeeding  into 
the  place  of  B,  would  appear  larger  than  it  did 
near  the  edge,  and  another  spot  niiglit  have  como 
into  the  place  of  A.  For  that  there  were  other 
spots,  particularly  one  which,  by'  the  rotation  of 
Venus,  would  have  been  brought  into  the  place  of 
A,  appears  by  the  figures  given  by  Bianchini;  and 
if  so,  it  would  correspond  with  the  rotation  of 
twenty-tliree  hours  twenty  minutes  deduced  liy 
Cassini.  Beside,  it  is  impossible  to  make  obser¬ 
vations  on  Venus  for  three  or  four  hours  in  suc¬ 
cession,  as  is  here  supposed,  without  the  help  of 
equatorial  instruments,  which  were  not  then  in 
use,  as  this  planet  is  seldom  more  than  three 
hours  above  the  horizon  after  sunset;  and  when 
it  descends  within  8°  or  iQo  of  the  horizon,  it  is 
impossible  to  see  its  surface  with  any  degree  of 
distinctness,  on  account  of  the  brilliancy  of  its 
light,  and  the  undulating  vapors  near  the  horizon, 
which,  in  some  cases,  prevent  even  its  phase  from 
being  accurately  distinguished.  In  the  commu¬ 
nication  in  “Nicholson’s  Jonrnal”  for  1813, 
already  referred  to,  I  have  shown  how  the  dispute 
in  reference  to  the  rotation  of  Venus  may'  be 
settled,  by  commencing  a  series  of  observations 
on  this  planet  in  the  day-time,  when  its  spots,  if 
any  were  perceived,  could  be  traced  in  their  mo¬ 
tion  for  twelve  hours  or  more.  Mr.  Fergusou,  in 
his  astronomy^,  by"  adopting  the  conclusion  of  Bi- 
anchiui,  has  occupied  a  number  of  pages  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  phenomena  of  Venus  on  this  suppo¬ 
sition,  which  description  is  altogether  useless,  and 
convey^s  erroneous  ideas  of  the  circumstances 
connected  ivith  this  planet,  if  the  period  deter¬ 
mined  by  Cassini  (as  is  most  probable)  be  correct 

Mr.  Schroeter,  formerly  mentioned,  who  has 
been  a  most  diligent  and  accurate  observer  of  the 
heavens,  commenced  a  series  of  observations,  in 
order  to  determine  the  daily  period  of  this  planet 

*  See  some  particular  remarks  on  this  subject,  illustrated 
with  a  figure,  in  my  volume  “On  the  Improvement  of  So¬ 
ciety,”  section  3. 
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lie  observed  particularly  the  different  shapes  of 
the  two  horns  of  Venus.  Their  appearance  gene¬ 
rally  varied  in  a  few  hours,  and  became  nearly 
the  same  at  the  corresponding  time  of  the  subse¬ 
quent  day,  or,  rather,  about  half  an  hour  sooner 
ever}’  day.  Hence  he  concluded  that  the  period 
must  be  about  twentj'-three  hours  and  a  half;  that 
(he  equator  of  the  planet  is  considerably  inclined 
(o  the  ecliptic,  and  its  pole  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  point  of  the  horn.  From  several 
observations  of  this  kind  he  found  that  the  period 
of  rotation  must  be  twent5r-three  hours,  twenty- 
one  minutes,  or  only  one  minute  more  than  had 
been  assigned  bj'  Cassini;  and  this,  vve  have  rea¬ 
son  to  believe,  is  about  the  true  period  of  this 
planet’s  revolution  round  its  avis,  being  thirty-five 
minutes  less  than  the  period  of  the  earth’s  rota¬ 
tion,  which  is  twenty-three  hours  fifty-six  mi¬ 
nutes.  1  have  stated  these  observations  respect¬ 
ing  the  rotation  of  Venus  at  some  length,  because 
they  are  not  generally  kiiown  to  common  readers 
on  this  subject,  or  noticed  in  modern  elementary 
books  on  astronomy,  and  that  the  general  reader 
may  perceive  the  reason  of  the  dispute  which  has 
arisen  among  astronomers  on  this  point. 

Mountains  on  Venus. — Jlr.  Schroeter,  in  his 
observations,  discovered  several  mountains  on  this 
planet,  and  found  that,  like  those  of  the  moon, 
they'  were  always  highest  in  the  southern  hemi¬ 
sphere;  their  perpendicular  bights  being  nearly  as 
the  diameters  of  their  respective  planets.  From 
the  11th  of  December,  1789,  to  the  11th  of  Janu¬ 
ary’,  1790,  the  southern  horn,  6  (Fig.  20),  appear- 
efl'  much  blunted,  with  an  enlightened  mountain, 


Fig.  20.  Fig.  21 


tn,  ill  the  dark  hemisphere,  which  he  estimated  at 
about  18,300  toises,  or  nearly  twenty-two  miles 
in  perpendicular  hight.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
if  such  a  bright  spot  as  here  represented  was 
regularly  or  periodically  seen,  it  must  indicate  a 
very  high  elevation  on  the  surface  of  the  planet, 
and  its  precise  hight  will  depend  upon  its  distance 
from  the  illuminated  portion  of  the  disc,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  length  of  its  shadow.  It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  in  such  a  way  that  the  mountains  in  the 
moon  are  distinguished.  Mr.  Schroeter  measured 
the  altitude  of  other  tliree  mountains,  and  obtain¬ 
ed  the  following  results:  hight  of  the  first,  niue- 
teen  miles,  or  about  five  times  the  hight  of  Chim¬ 
borazo;  hight  of  the  second,  eleven  miles  and  a 
half;  .and  of  tiie  third,  ten  miles  and  three  quar¬ 
ters.’  These  estimates  may,  perhaps,  require  cer¬ 
tain  corrections  in  future  observations. 

Atmosphere  of  Venus.- -Vtom  several  of  Mr. 
Schroeter's  observations,  lie  concludes  that  Venus 
has  ail  atmosphere  of  considerable  extent.  On  the 
iOth  of  September,  1791,  he  observed  that  the 
southern  cusp  of  V^enus  disappeared,  and  was  bent 
like  a  hook  about  eight  seconds  beyond  the  lumi¬ 
nous  semicircle  into  the  dark  hemisphere.  The 
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northern  cusp  had  the  same  tapering  termination, 
but  did  not  encroach  upon  the  dark  part  of  the 
disc.  A  streak,  however,  of  gliimnering  bluish 
light  proceeded  about  eight  seconds  along  the 
dark  line,  from  the  point  of  the  cusp,  from  6  to  c 
(t'ig-,  21),  b  being  the  extremity  of  the  diameter 
of  a  6,  and  consequently,  the  natural  termination 
of  the  cusp.  'I'he  streak  b  c,  verging  to  a  pale 
gray’,  was  faint  when  compared  with  the  light  of 
the  cusp  at  b.  I  was  struck  with  a  similar  ap¬ 
pearance  when  observing  Venus,  when  only  thirty- 
fiv’e  hours  past  her  inferior  conjunction,  on  March 
11,  1822,  as  formerly  noticed  (p.  32).  One  of  the 
cusps,  at  least,  appeared  to  project  into  the  dark 
hemisphere,  like  a  fine  lucid  thread,  beyond  the 
luminous  semicircle.  This  phenomenon  Mr. 
Schroeter  considers  as  the  twilight,  or  crepuscular 
light  of  Venus.  From  tliese  and  various  other 
observations,  which  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  de¬ 
tail,  he  concludes,  on  the  ground  of  various  cal¬ 
culations,  that  the  dense  part  of  the  atmosphere 
of  Venus  is  about  1(),020  feet,  or  somewhat  above 
three  miles  high;  that  it  must  rise  far  above  the 
highest  mountains;  that  it  is  more  opaque  than 
that  of  the  moon;  and  tliat  its  density  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  why  we  do  not  discover  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  Venus  those  superficial  shades  and  varie¬ 
ties  of  .appearance  which  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
other  planets. 

Day  Observations  on  Venus. —  The  most  dis¬ 
tinct  and  satisfactory  views  I  have  ever  obtained 
of  this  planet  were  taken  at  noonday’,  or  between 
the  hours  of  ten  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the 
afternoon,  when  it  liappened  to  be  at  a  high  ele¬ 
vation  above  the  horizon,  which  is  generally’  tha 
case  during  the  summer  mouths.  The  light  of 
this  planet  is  so  brilliant,  that  its  surface  and  mar¬ 
gin  seldom  appear  well-defined  in  the  evening, 
even  witl>  the  best  telescopes.  But  hi  the  day¬ 
time  its  disc  and  margin  present  a  .sharp  and  well- 
defined  aspect  with  a  good  achroinat>,  telescope, 
and  almost  completely  free  of  those  undulations 
which  obscure  its  surface  when  near  the  horizon. 
The  following  figure  (No.  1)  represents  one  of 
the  appearances  of  Venus  which  1  have  frequent¬ 
ly  seen  in  the  day-time  when  viewing  this  planet 
at  a  high  altitude  and  in  a  serene  sky,  when  near 
the  meridian,  by  means  of  a  three-and-a-half  feet 
achromatic  telescope,  magnifying  about  150  times. 

Fig.  22. 


The  exterior  curve  of  the  planet,  as  here  ex¬ 
hibited,  appeared  far  more  lucid  and  bright  than 
the  interior  portion.  It  was  not  a  mere  stripe  or 
luminous  margin,  but  a  broad  semicircle,  of  a 
breadth  nearly  one-third  of  the  semidiameter  of 
the  planet.  It  appeared  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of 
table-land,  or  a  more  elev’ated  portion  of  the  pla¬ 
net’s  surface,  wliile  the  interior  and  darker  part 
appeared  more  like  a  plain,  diversified  with  ine¬ 
qualities,  and  two  large  spots,  somewhat  darker 
than  the  other  parts,  were  faintly  marked.  The 
appearance  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  cer¬ 
tain  portions  of  the  level  parts  of  the  moon  which 
lie  adjacent  ta  a  ridge  of  mountains  or  a  range  of 
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ele-vated  ground.  I  have  exhibited  this  view  of 
Venus  at  different  times  to  various  individuals, 
and  even  those  not  accustomed  to  look  through 
telescopes  could  plainly  perceive  it.  I  consider  it 
as  a  corroboration  of  the  fact,  that  mountains  of 
great  elevation  exist  on  the  surface  of  this  planet. 
There  appeared  likewise  some  slight  indentations 
in  the  boundary  which  separated  the  dark  from 
the  enlightened  hemisphere,  which  circumstance 
leads  to  the  same  conclusions.  If  the  whole  hemi¬ 
sphere  of  the  planet  had  been  enlightened,  it 
would  probably  have  appeared  as  in  No.  2.  On 
the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion  that  future  discoveries 
in  relation  to  Venus  will  be  chiefly  made  in  the 
day-time,  by  large  telescopes  adapted  to  equato¬ 
rial  machinery,  when  such  instruments  shall  be 
brought  into  use  more  than  they  have  hitherto 
been.  Venus,  however,  is  the  only  planet  on 
which  useful  obseiwations  can  be  made  in  the  day¬ 
time;  for  although  several  of  the  other  planets 
can  be  perceived,  even  at  noonday,  particularly 
Jupiter,  yet  they  present  a  very  obscure  and 
cloudy  appearance  compared  with  Venus,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  solar 
light  which  falls  upon  their  surfaces. 

Supposed  Satellite  of  Venus. — Several  astrono¬ 
mers  have  been  of  opinion  that  Venus  is  attended 
with  a  satellite,  although  it  is  seldom  to  be  seen. 
It  may'  not  be  improper  to  give  the  reader  an 
abridged  view  of  the  observations  on  which  this 
opinion  is  founded,  that  he  may  be  able  to  judge 
for  himself.  The  celebrated  Cassini,  who  disco¬ 
vered  the  rotation  of  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Venus, 
and  four  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn,  was  the  first 
who  broached  this  opinion.  The  following  is 
his  account  of  the  observations  on  which  it  is 
founded : 

“  1636,  August  18,  at  fifteen  minutes  past  four 
in  the  morning,  looking  at  Venus  with  a  telescope 
of  thirty-four  feet,  I  saw  at  the  distance  of  three- 
fifths  of  her  diameter,  eastward,  a  luminous  ap¬ 
pearance,  of  a  shape  not  well-defined,  that  seemed 
to  have  the  same  phase  with  Venus,  which  was 
then  gibbous  on  the  western  side.  The  diameter 
of  this  phenomenon  was  nearly  equal  to  a  fourth 
part  of  the  diameter  of  Venus.  I  observed  it  at¬ 
tentively  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  having 
left  off  looking  at  it  for  four  or  five  minutes,  I 
saw  it  no  more;  but  daylight  was  then  advanced. 
I  had  seen  a  like  phenomenon,  which  resembled 
the  phase  of  Venus,  on  January  25,  1672,  from 
fifty-two  minutes  after  six  in  the  morning  to  two 
minutes  after  seven,  when  the  brightness  of  the 
twilight  caused  it  to  disappear.  Venus  was  then 
horned,  and  this  phenomenon,  the  diameter  of 
which  was  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  diameter 
of  Venus,  was  of  the  same  shape.  It  was  distant 
from  the  southern  horn  of  Venus,  a  diameter  of 
Venus  on  the  western  side.  In  these  two  obser¬ 
vations  I  was  in  doubt  whether  it  was  not  a  satel¬ 
lite  of  Venus,  of  such  a  consistence  as  not  to  be 
very  well  fitted  to  reflect  the  light  of  the  sun,  and 
which,  in  magnitude,  bore  nearly  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  to  Venus  as  the  moon  does  to  the  earth, 
being  at  <hc  same  distance  from  the  sun  and  the 
earth  as  Venus  was,  the  phases  of  which  it  resem¬ 
bled.” 

In  the  year  1740,  October  23,  at  sunrise,  Mr. 
Short,  with  a  reflecting  telescope  of  sixteen  inches 
and  a  half,  which  magnified  about  sixty  times, 
perceived  a  small  star  at  the  distance  of  about  ten 
seconds  from  Venus;  and,  putting  on  a  magnify¬ 
ing  power  of  240  times,  he  found  the  star  put  on 
the  phase  of  Venus.  He  tried  another  magnify¬ 
ing  power  of  140  times,  and  even  then  found  the 
star  to  hat  e  the  same  phase.  Its  diameter  seemed 


about  a  third  of  the  diameter  of  Venus.  Its  light 
was  not  so  bright  or  vivid,  but  exceedingly  sharp 
and  well-defined.  A  line  passing  through  the 
center  of  Venus  and  it  made  an  angle  with  the 
equator  of  about  twenty  degrees.  He  saw  it,  for 
the  space  of  an  hour,  several  times  that  morning; 
but,  the  light  of  the  sun  increasing,  he  lost  it 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  eight.  He  says 
he  looked  for  it  every  clear  morning  after  this,  but 
never  saw  it  again.* 

A  similar  phenomenon  is  described  as  having 
been  seen  by  Baudouin,  Montaigne,  Rodkier, 
Montbarron,  and  other  astronomers,  and,  from 
their  observations,  the  celebrated  M.  Lambert,  in 
the  “Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin”  for 
1773,  gave  a  theory  of  the  satellite  of  Venus,  in 
which  he  concludes  that  its  period  is  eleven  days, 
five  hours,  and  thirteen  minutes;  the  inclination 
of  its  orbit  to  the  ecliptic,  63%°;  its  distance  from 
Venus,  661^  radii  of  that  planet;  and  its  magni¬ 
tude,  4-27  of  that  of  Venus,  or  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  our  moon.  There  is  a  singular  consis¬ 
tency  in  these  observations,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  if  Venus  have  no  satellite.  Astrono- 
mers  expected  that  such  a  body,  if  it  existed, 
would  be  seen  as  a  small  dark  spot  v7pon  the  sun 
at  the  time  of  the  transits  of  Venus  in  1761  and 
1769;  but  no  such  phenomenon  seems  to  have 
been  noticed  at  those  times  by  any  of  the  obser- 
vere.  Lambert,  however,  maintains,  from  the 
tables  he  calculated  in  relation  to  this  body,  that 
the  satellite,  if  it  did  exist,  might  not  have  passed 
over  the  sun’s  disc  at  the  time  of  the  transits,  but 
he  expected  that  it  might  be  seen  alone  or,  the 
sun  when  Venus  passed  near  that  luminary. 

The  following  is  a  particular  account  of  tne 
observations  made  by  Mr.  Montaigne: — May  3, 
1760,  he  perceived,  at  twenty  minutes  distance 
from  Venus,  a  small  crescent,  with  the  horns 
pointing  the  same  way  as  those  of  Venus.  Its 
diameter  was  a  fourth  of  that  of  its  primary;  and 
a  line  drawn  from  Venus  to  the  satellite  made, 
below  Venus,  an  angle  with  the  veriieal  of  about 
twenty  degrees  toward  the  south,  as  in  Fig  22, 
No.  3,  where  Z  N  represents  the  vertical,  and  E 
C  a  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  making  then  ar,  angle 
with  the  vertical  of  forty-five  degrees  The 

Fig.  22.— No.  3. 

North. 


South. 


numbers  3,  4,  7,  11,  mark  the  situations  of  the 
satellite  on  the  respective  days.  May  4th,  at  the 
same  hour,  he  saw  the  same  star,  distant  from 
Venus  about  one  minute  more  than  before,  and 


’•“Philosophical  Transactions,”  No.  459,  for  Jaaoary 
February  and  March,  1741. 
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making'  an  angle  with  the  vertical  of  ten  degrees 
below,  but  oil  the  north  side;  so  that  the  satellite 
seemed  to  have  described  an  arc  of  about  thirty 
degrees,  whereof  Venus  was  the  center,  and  tlie 
radius  twenty  minutes.  The  two  following  nights 
being  hazy,  Venus  could  not  be  seen.  But  May 
7th,  at  the  same  hour  as  on  the  preceding  days, 
be  saw  the  satellite  again,  but  above  Venus,  and 
on  the  north  side,  as  represented  at  7,  between 
twenty-five  and  twenty-six  minutes,  upon  a  line 
which  made  an  angle  of  forty-live  degrees  with 
the  vertical  toward  the  right  hand.  It  appears  by 
the  figure  that  the  points  3  and  7  would  have  been 
diametrically  opposite  if  the  satellite  had  gone 
fifteen  degrees  more  round  the  central  point  where 
Venus  is  represented.  May  11th,  at  nine  o’clock, 
p.  M.,  the  only  night  when  the  view  of  the  planet 
W'as  not  obscured  by  moonlight,  twilight,  or 
clouds,  the  satellite  appeared  nearly  at  tlie  same 
distance  from  Venus  as  before,  making,  with  the 
vertical,  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  toward  the 
south,  and  above  its  primary.  The  light  of  the 
satellite  was  always  very  weak;  but  it  had  always 
the.  same  phase  with  its  primary',  whether  viewed 
with  it  in  the  field  of  the  telescope  or  alone  by 
itself.  He  imagined  that  the  reason  why  the 
satellite  had  been  so  frequently  looked  for  without 
success  might  be,  that  one  part  of  its  globe  was 
crusted  over  with  spots,  or  otherwise  unfit  to 
reflect  the  light  of  the  sun  with  any'  degree  of 
brilliancy,  as  is  supposed  to  be  the  case  with  the 
fifth  satellite  of  Saturn. 

It  is  evident  that,  if  Venus  have  a  satellite,  it 
must  be  difficult  to  be  seen,  and  can  only  be  per¬ 
ceived  in  certain  favorable  positions.  It  cannot 
be  seen  tvlieii  nearly  the  whole  of  its  enlightened 
hemisphere  is  turned  to  the  earth,  on  account  of 
its  great  distance  at  such  a  time,  and  its  proximity 
to  the  sun;  nor  could  it  be  expected  to  be  seen 
when  the  plauet  is  near  its  inferior  conjunction, 
as  it  would  then  present  to  the  earth  only  a  very 
slender  crescent,  beside  being  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  sun.  The  best  position  in 
which  .such  a  body  might  be  detected  is  near  the 
time  of  the  planet’s  greatest  elongation,  and  when 
it  would  appear  about  half  enlightened.  If  the 
plane  of  its  orbit  be  nearly  coincident  with  the 
plane  of  the  planet’s  orbit,  it  will  be  frequently 
hidden  by  the  interposition  of  the  body  of  Venus, 
and  likewise  when  passing  along  her  surface  in 
tlie  opposite  point  of  its  orbit;  and  if  one  side  of 
this  body  be  unfitted  for  reflecting  much  light,  it 
will  account  in  part  for  its  being  seldom  .seen. 
It  is  not  sufficient  in  this  case,  to  say',  as  Sir  David 
Brewster  has  done,  “  that  Mr.  Wargentin  had  in 
his  possession  a  good  achromatic  telescope,  which 
always  showed  Venus  with  such  a  satellite,  and 
that  the  deception  was  discov'ered  by  turning  the 
telescope  about  its  axis.”  P’or  we  cannot  suppose 
tliat  such  accurate  observers  as  those  mentioned 
above  would  have  been  deceived  by  such  an 
optical  illusion;  and,  beside,  the  telescopes  which 
were  used  in  the  observations  alluded  to  were 
both  refractors  and  reflectors,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  both  kinds  of  instruments  would  produce  an 
illusion,  especially  when  three  different  powers 
were  applied,  as  in  Mr.  Short’s  observations. 
Were  the  attention  of  astronomers  more  particu¬ 
larly  directed  to  this  point  than  it  has  hitherto 
been;  were  the  number  of  astronomical  observers 
increased  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  at  pre¬ 
sent;  and  were  frequent  observations  on  this 
plan’et  made  in  tlie  clear  and  serene  sky  of  tropi¬ 
cal  climes,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  decisive 
0]>inion  might  soon  be  formed  on  this  point;  and, 
U 'd  saiellito  were  detected,  it  would  tend  to  pro¬ 
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mote  the  progress  and  illustrate  the  deductions 
of  physical  astronomy'.  It  is  somewhat  proba¬ 
ble,  reasoning  a  priori,  that  Venus,  a  planet  nearly 
as  large,  as  the  earth,  and  in  its  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood,  is  accompanied  by  a  secondary  attendant. 

Transits  of  Venus. — Tins  planet,  when  in  cer¬ 
tain  positions,  is  seen  to  pass  like  a  round  black 
spot  across  the  disc  of  the.  sun.  Tliese  transits, 
as  they  are  called,  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
take  place  at  intervals  of  8  and  113  years.  If  the 
plane  of  the  orbit  of  Venus  exactly  coincided 
witli  that  of  the  earth,  a  transit  would  happen  at 
regular  intervals  of  little  more  than  nineteen 
months;  but  as  one-half  of  tliis  planet’s  orbit  is 
three  degrees  and  a  half  below  the  plane  of  the 
earth’s  orbit,  and  the  other  half  as  much  above  it, 
a  transit  can  only  take  place  when  it  happens  to 
be  in  one  of  the  nodes,  or  intersections  of  the 
orbits,  about  the  time  of  its  inferior  conjunction. 
These  transits  of  Venus  are  plieiiomena  of  very 
great  importance  in  astronomy,  as  it  is  owing  to 
the  observations  whicli  liave  been  made  on  them, 
and  the  calculations  founded  on  these  observa¬ 
tions,  that  tlie  distance  of  the  sun  has  been  very 
nearly  ascertained,  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
planetary  system  determined  to  a  near  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  truth.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to 
enter  into  a  particular  explanation  of  the  process 
and  calculations  connected  with  this  subject,  and, 
therefore,  I  shall  only,  in  a  few  words,  explain  the 
principle  on  w'hich  the  deductions  are  founded. 
Suppose  B  A  (Fig.  23)  to  represent  the  earth;  v, 
Venus;  and  S  the  sun.  Suppose  two  specta¬ 
tors,  A  and  B,  at  opposite  extremities  of  that 
diameter  of  the  earth  which  is  perpendicular  ta 


Fig.  23. 


the  ecliptic;  then,  at  the  moment  when  the  ob¬ 
server  at  B  sees  the  center  of  the  planet  projected 
at  D,  the  observer  at  A  will  see  it  projected  at  C. 
If,  then,  the  two  observers  can  mark  the  precise 
position  of  Venus  on  the  sun’s  disc  at  any  given 
moment,  or  note  tlie  precise  time  of  ingres.s  or 
egress  of  the  planet,  the  angular  measure  of  C  D. 
as  seen  from  the  earth,  might  be  ascertained. 
Since  A  C  and  B  D  are  straight  lines  crossing 
each  other  at  v,  they  consequently  make  equal 
angles  on  each  side  of  the  point  v;  and  C  D  will 
he  to  B  A  as  the  distance  of  Venus  from  the  sun 
is  to  her  distance  from  the  earth;  that  is,  as  C8  to 
27,  or  nearly  as  2)^  to  1 ;  for  Venus  is  C8  millions 
of  miles  from  the  sun,  and  27  millions  from  the 
earth,  at  the  time  of  a  transit  or  an  inferior  con¬ 
junction.  C  D,  therefore,  occupies  a  space  on 
the  sun’s  disc  2}^  times  as  great  as  the  earth’s 
apparent  diameter  at  the  distance  of  tlie  sun,  or, 
in  other  words,  it  is  equal  to  five  times  the  sun’s 
horizontal  parallax;  and,  therefore,  any  error  that 
might  occur  in  measuring  it  will  amount  to  only 
one-fifth  of  that  error  on  the  horizontal  parallax 
that  may  be  deduced  from  it;  and  it  is  on  tha 
ground  of  this  parallax  that  the  distance  of  the 
sun  is  determined.  The  result  of  all  the  observa¬ 
tions  made  on  tho  transits  which  happened  in 
1761  and  1769,  gives  about  seconds  as  tha 
horizontal  parallax  of  the  sun,  whicli  makes  his 
distance  95  millions  of  miles.  The  distance  is 
considered  by  the  most  enlightened  astronomers 
as  within  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  true  distance  of 
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tiie  sun  from  the  earth;  so  that  no  future  obser¬ 
vations  will  alter  this  distance  so  as  to  increase  or 
diminish  it  by  more  than  two  millions  of  miles. 

The  future  transits  of  Venus  for  the  next  400 
years  are  as  follows: 

Honrs.  Minutes. 


1874,  December  9th . 4  8  a.  m. 

1882,  December  6th . 4  16  p.  m. 

2004,  June  8th .  8  51  a.  m. 

2012,  June  6th .  1  17  a.  m. 

2117,  December  11th .  2  57  a.  m. 

2125,  December  8th .  3  9  p.  m. 

2247,  June  11th .  0  21  p.  m. 

2255,  June  9th .  4  44  a.  m. 


Some  of  these  transits  will  last  nearly  seven 
hours.  The  next  two  transits  will  not  be  visible 
throughout  their  whole  duration  in  Britain  or  in 
most  countries  in  Europe.  Such  was  the  im¬ 
portance  attached  to  the  observations  of  the  last 
transits,  in  1761  and  1769,  that  several  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  states  fitted  out  expeditions  to  different 
parts  of  the  world,  and  sent  astronomers  with 
tliem,  to  make  the  requisite  observations.  This 
was  one  end,  among  others,  of  the  celebrated  ex¬ 
pedition  of  Captain  Cook,  in  1769,  to  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean;  and  the  transit  was  ob¬ 
served  in  Tahiti,  now  so  celebrated  on  account  of 
the  moral  revolution  which  has  lately  taken  place 
among  its  inhabitants. 

Magnitude  and  Extent  of  Surface  on  this  Planet. 
— ^The  diameter  of  Venus  has  been  computed  at 
about  7800  miles;  and,  consequently,  its  surface 
contains  191,134,944,  or  above  I9l  millions  of 
square  miles.  Taking,  as  formerly,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  England  as  a  standard,  this  planet  would 
contain  a  number  of  inhabitants  equal  to  more 
tlian  53,500  millions,  or  nearly  sixty-seven  times 
the  population  of  our  globe.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  great  quantity  of  water  exists  upon  this 
planet,  otherwise  there  would  be  a  greater  con¬ 
trast  between  the  different  parts  of  its  surface,  the 
water  presenting  a  much  darker  hue  than  the 
land.  For,  if  from  a  high  mountain  we  survey  a 
scene  in  which  a  portion  of  a  largo  river  or  of 
the  ocean  is  contained,  when  the  sun  is  shining 
on  all  the  objects,  we  shall  find  that  the  water 
presents  a  much  darker  appearance  than  the  land, 
as  it  absorbs  the  greater  part  of  the  rays  of  light, 
except  in  a  few  points  between  our  eyes  and  the 
sun,  where  his  rays  are  reflected  from  the  surface 
of  the  fluid;  but  these  partial  reflections  would 
be  altogether  invisible  at  the  distance  of  the 
nearest  planet.  It  is  pretty  evident,  however, 
from  what  has  been  formerly  stated,  that  there  is 
a  great  diversity  of  surface  on  this  planet;  and  if 
some  of  its  mountains  be  more  than  twenty  miles 
in  elevation,  they  may  present  to  view  objects  of 
sublimity  and  grandeur,  and  from  their  summits 
extensive  and  diversified  prospects  of  which  we 
can  form  no  adequate  conception.  So  that  Ve¬ 
nus,  although  a  small  fraction  smaller  than  the 
earth,  may  hold  a  rank  in  the  solar  system,  and 
in  the  empire  of  the  Almighty,  in  point  of  popu¬ 
lation  and  sublimity  of  scenery,  far  surpassing 
tliat  of  the  world  in  which  we  dwell. 

Having  dwelt  so  long  on  the  phenomena  of  this 
planet,  I  shall  state  only  the  following  additional 
particulars:  The  quantity  of  light  on  Venus  is 
nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  on  the  earth,  which 
will,  doubtless,  have  the  effect  of  causing  all  the 
colors  reflected  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
scenery  of  that  planet  to  present  a  more  vivid, 
rich,  and  magnificent  appearance  than  with  us. 
It  is  urobable,  too,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
ol)jects  cu  its  surface  are  fitted  to  reflect  tlie  solar 


rays  with  peculiar  splendor;  for  its  light  is  so  in¬ 
tense  as  to  be  distinctly  seen  by  telescopes  in  the 
day-time;  and,  during  night,  the  eye  is  so  over¬ 
powered  by  its  brilliancy  as  to  prevent  its  surface 
and  margin  from  being  distinctly  perceived.  Wero 
we  to  indulge  our  imaginations  on  this  subject, 
this  circumstance  might  lead  us  to  form  various 
conceptions  of  the  glory  and  magnificence  of  the 
diversified  objects  which  may  be  presented  to  the 
view  of  the  intellectual  beings  who  inhabit  this 
world;  but,  in  the  meantime,  we  have  no  suffi¬ 
cient  data  to  warrant  us  in  indulging  in  conjec¬ 
tural  speculations.  The  apparent  size  of  the  sun 
as  seen  from  Venus,  compared  with  his  magnitude 
as  seen  from  the  earth,  is  represented  in  fig.  24, 
the  larger  circle  showing  the  size  of  tlie  sun  from 
Venus. 

Fig.  24. 


With  regard  to  the  heat  in  this  planet,  according 
to  the  principles  and  facts  formerly  stated  (page 
28),  it  may  be  modified  by  the  constitution  of  its 
atmosphere  and  the  nature  of  the  substances 
which  compose  its  surface,  so  that  its  intensity 
may  not  be  so  great  as  we  might  imagine  from 
its  nearness  to  the  sun.  Even  on  the  supposition 
that  the  intensity  of  the  heat  of  any  body  is 
inversely  as  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the 
sun,  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  greatest  heat 
in  Venus  exceeds  the  heat  of  St.  Thomas,  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  or  of  Sumatra,  about  as  much 
as  the  heat  in  those  places  exceeds  that  of  the 
Orkney  Islands  or  that  of  the  city  of  Stockholm; 
and,  therefore,  at  60  degrees  north  latitude  on  that 
planet,  if  its  axis  were  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  its  orbit,  the  heat  would  not  exceed  the  greatest 
heat  of  the  earth,  and,  of  course,  vegetation  like 
ours  could  be  carried  on,  and  animals  of  a  terres¬ 
trial  species  might  subsist.  But  we  have  no  need 
to  enter  into  such  calculations  in  order  to  prove 
the  habitability  of  Venus,  since  the  Creator  has, 
doubtless,  in  this  as  well  as  in  every  other  case, 
adapted  the  structure  of  the  inhabitant,  to  the 
nature  of  the  habitation. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  facts 
may  be  stated:  Venus  revolves  in  an  orbit  which 
is  453,800,000  of  miles  in  circumference  in  the 
space  of  224  days  16  hours;  its  rate  of  motion  is 
therefore  about  eighty  thousand  miles  every  hour; 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles  every 
minute,  and  above  twenty-two  miles  every  sec¬ 
ond.  Its  distance  from  the  sun  is  68  millions  of 
miles;  and  its  distance  from  the  earth,  when 
nearest  us,  is  about  27  millions  of  miles,  which 
is  the  nearest  approach  that  any  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  (except  the  moon)  make  to  the  earth.  Yet 
this  distance,  when  considered  by  itself,  is  very 
great;  for  it  would  require  a  cannon  ball  six  years 
and  three  months  to  move  from  the  earth  to  the 
nearest  point  of  the  orbit  of  Venus,  although  it 
were  flying  every  moment  at  the  rate  of  500  miles 
an  hour,  or  12,000  miles  a  day.  Were  the  en¬ 
lightened  hemisphere  of  the  planet  turned  to  the 
earth  when  it  is  in  this  nearest  point  of  its  orbit, 
it  would  appear  like  a  brilliant  moon,  twenty-five 
times  larger  than  it  generally  does  to  the  nakof 
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eye;  but  at  that  time  its  light  side  is  turned  to' 
the  sun  and  away  from  the  earth.  At  its  greatest 
aislance  from  us  it  is  163  millions  of  miles  from 
the  earth.  The  period  of  its  greatest  brightness 
is  when  it  is  about  forty  degrees  from  the  sun, 
either  before  or  after  its  inferior  conjunction,  at  j 
which  time  there  is  only  about  one-fourth  part  of 
its  disc  that  appears  enlightened.  In  this  position 
it  may  sometimes  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  even 
amid  the  splendors  of  noonday.  In  the  evening 
it  casts  a  distinct  shadow  on  a  horizontal  plane. 
Sir  John  Herschel  remarks,  that  this  shadow,  to 
be  distinguished,  “  must  be  thrown  upon  a  white 
ground.  An  open  window  in  a  whitewashed 
room  is  the  best  exposure;  in  this  situation  I  have 
observed  not  only  the  shadow,  but  the  diffracted 
fringes  edging  its  outline.”  The  density  of  Ve¬ 
nus  compared  with  that  of  the  sun  is  as  1  to 
383,137,  according  to  La  Place’s  calculations,  ■ 
while  that  of  the  earth  is  as  1  to  329,630;  so  that 
the  earth  is  somewhat  denser  than  Venus.  A 
body  weighing  one  pound  on  the  earth  will  weigh 
only  15  oz.  10  dr.  on  the  surface  of  Venus.  The 
eccentricity  of  the  orbit  of  Venus  is  less  than  that 
of  any  of  the  other  planets;  it  amounts  to  492,000 
miles,  which  is  onh'the  l-276thpart  of  thediame- 
tcr  of  its  orbit,  which,  consequently,  approaches 
very  nearly  to  a  circle.  The  inclination  of  its 
orbit  to  the  ecliptic  is  .3°  23'  33".  Its  mean  ap¬ 
parent  diameter  is  17",  and  its  greatest  about 
571.2".  Its  greatest  elongation  from  the  sun  va¬ 
ries  from  450  to  470  12'.  Its  mean  arc  of  retro- 
gradation,  or  w’hen  it  moves  from  east  to  west, 
contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs,  is  16°  12',  and 
its  mean  duration  forty-two  days,  commencing  or 
ending  when  it  is  about  28°  48'  distant  from  the 
sun.  Such  is  a  condensed  view  of  most  of  the 
facts  in  relation  to  Venus  which  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 

III.  OF  THE  EARTH,  CONSIDERED  AS  A  PLANET. 

In  exhibiting  the  scenery  of  the  heavens,  it  is 
not  perhaps  absolutely  necessary  to  enter  into  any 
particular  description  of  the  earth;  but  as  it  is 
the  only  planetary  body  with  wliich  we  are  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted, and  the  only  standard  by  which 
we  can  form  a  judgment  of  the  other  planetary 
globes,  and  as  it  is  connected  with  them  in  the 
same  system,  it  may  be  expedient  to  state  a  few 
facts  in  relation  to  its  figure,  motion,  structure, 
and  general  arrangements. 

The  earth,  though  apparently  a  quiescent  body 
in  the  center  of  the  heavens,  is  suspended  in 
empty  space,  surrounded  on  all  skies  by  the  ce¬ 
lestial  luminaries  and  the  spaces  of  the  firmament. 
Though  it  appears  to  our  view  to  occupy  a  space 
larger  than  all  the  heavenly  orbs,  yet  it  is,  in  fact, 
almost  infinitely  smaller,  and  holds  a  rank  only 
with  the  smaller  bodies  of  the  universe;  and, 
although  it  appears  to  the  eye  of  sense  immova¬ 
bly  fixed  ill  the  same  position,  yet  it  is,  in  reality, 
flying  through  the  ethereal  spaces  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  ev'ery  minute,  as  wo 
have  already  demonstrated.  The  figure  of  the 
earth  is  now  ascertained  to  be  that  of  an  oblate 
spheroid,  very  nearly  approaching  to  the  figure  of 
a  globe.  An  orange  and  a  common  turnip  are 
oblate  spheroids,  and  are  frequently  exhibited  to 
illustrate  the  figure  of  the  earth.  But  they  tend 
to  convey  an  erroneous  idea;  for,  although  a 
spheroid  of  ten  feet  diameter  were  constructed  to 
exhibit  the  true  figure  of  the  earth,  no  eye  could 
distinguish  the  difference  between  such  a  spheroid 
and  a  perfect  globe,  since  the  difference  of  its  two 
diameters  would  scarcely  exceed  one-third  of  an 
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inch ;  whereas,  if  its  diameters  bore  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  to  each  other  as  the  two  diameters  of  an 
orange  generally  do,  its  polar  diameter  would  be 
nearly  one  foot  tliree  inches  shorter  than  its  equa 
torial. 

Before  the  time  of  Newton,  it  was  never  sus 
pected  that  the  figure  of  the  earth  differed  in  any 
degree  from  that  of  a  perfect  sphere,  excepting 
the  small  inequalities  produced  by  the  mountains 
and  vales.  The  first  circumstance  which  led  to 
the  determination  ol  its  true  figure  was  an  acci¬ 
dental  experiment  made  with  a  pendulum  near 
the  equator.  M.  Richer,  a  Frenchman,  in  a  voy¬ 
age  made  to  Cayenne,  which  lies  near  the  equa¬ 
tor,  found  that  the  pendulum  of  his  clock  no 
longer  made  its  vibrations  so  frequently  as  in  the 
latitude  of  Paris,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  shorten  it  in  order  to  make  it  agree  with 
the  times  of  the  stars  passing  the  meridian.  Some 
j^ears  after  this,  Messrs.  Deshayes  and  Varin,who 
were  sent  by  the  French  king  to  make  certain  as¬ 
tronomical  observations  near  the  equator,  found 
that  the  pendulum  at  Cayenne  made  148  vibra¬ 
tions  less  in  a  day  than  at  Paris,  and  that  his 
clock  was  retarded  by  that  means  two  minutes 
twenty-eight  seconds;  and  was  obliged  to  make 
his  pendulum  shorter  by  two  lines,  or  the  sixth 
part  of  a  Paris  inch,  in  order  to  make  the  time 
agree  with  that  deduced  from  celestial  observa¬ 
tions.  Similar  experiments,  attended  with  the 
same  results,  were  made  at  Martinique,  St.  Do¬ 
mingo,  St.  Helena,  Goree,  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  various  other  places,  in  all  which  it  was 
found  that  the  alteration  was  the  greatest  under 
the  equator,  and  that  it  diminished  as  the  observer 
approached  the  northern  latitudes.  This  dis¬ 
covery,  trifling  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear, 
opened  a  new  field  of  investigation  to  philosophic 
minds;  and  there  are,  perhaps,  few  facts  through¬ 
out  the  range  of  science  from  which  so  many  cu¬ 
rious  and  important  facts  have  been  deduced.  Sii 
Isaac  Newton  and  M.  Huygens  were  among  the 
first  who  perceived  the  extensive  application  of 
this  discovery,  and  the  important  results  to  which 
it  might  lead.  Newton,  whose  penetrating  eye, 
traced  the  fact  through  all  its  bearings  and  re¬ 
mote  consequences,  at  once  perceived  that  tho 
earth  must  have  some  other  figure  than  what  was 
commonly  supposed,  and  demonstrated  that  this 
diminution  of  weight  naturally  arises  from  tho 
earth’s  rotation  round  its  axis,  which,  according 
to  the  laws  of  circular  motion,  repels  all  heavy 
bodies  from  the  axis  of  motion;  so  that,  this  mo¬ 
tion  being  swifter  at  the  equator  than  in  other 
parts  more  remote,  the  weight  of  bodies  must 
also  bo  less  there  than  near  the  poles.  All  heavy 
bodies,  when  left  to  themselves,  fall  toward  the 
earth  in  lines  perpendicular  to  the  horizon;  and, 
were  those  lines  continued,  they  would  all  pass 
through  the  earth’s  center.  Every  part  of  the 
earlh,  therefore,  gravitates  toward  the  center;  and 
as  this  force  is  found  to  be  about  289  times  greater 
than  that  which  arises  from  the  rotation  of  tho 
earth,  a  certain  balaiice  will  constantly  be  main¬ 
tained  between  them,  and  the  earth  will  assume 
such  a  figure  as  would  naturally  result  from  tho 
difference  of  these  two  opposite  forces.  From 
various  considerations  and  circumstances  of  this 
kind,  Newton  founded  his  sublime  calculations  on 
this  subject;  and,  as  Fontenelle  remarks,  “deter¬ 
mined  the  true  figure  of  the  earth  without  leav¬ 
ing  his  elbow-chair.” 

Newton  and  Huygens  were  both  engaged  in 
these  investigations  at  the  same  time,  unknown 
to  each  other,  but  tho  results  of  their  calculations 
were  nearly  alike.  They  demonstrated,  from  the 
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known  laws  of  gravitation,  that  the  true  figure 
of  the  earth  was  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  flat¬ 
tened  at  the  poles,  and  protuberant  at  the  equator; 
that  the  proportion  between  its  polar  and  equa¬ 
torial  diameters  is  as  229  to  230,  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  that  the  polar  diameter  is  shorter  than  the, 
equatorial  by  about  thirty-four  miles.*  If  these  de¬ 
ductions  be  nearly  correct,  it  follows  that  a  degree 
of  latitude  in  the  polar  regions  must  measure 
more  than  a  degree  near  the  equator.  To  deter¬ 
mine  this  point  by  actual  measurement,  it  was 
ordered  by  the  French  king  that  a  degree  should 
be  measured  both  at  the  equator  and  within  the 
polar  circle.  Messrs.  Maupertuis,  Clairaut,  and 
others  were  sent  to  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
Messrs.  Bouger,  Godin,  and  La  Condamine  to 
Peru,  in  South  America.  The  first  of  these  com¬ 
panies  began  their  operations  .at  Tornea,  near  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  in  July,  1736,  and  finished  them 
in  June,  1737.  Tho.se  who  were  sent  to  Peru, 
having  greater  difficulties  to  encounter,  did  not 
finish  their  survey  until  the  year  1741.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  these  measurements  were,  that  a  degree 
of  the  meridian  in  Lapland  contains  344,627 
P'rench  feet,  and  a  degree  of  the  meridian  at  the 
equator  340,606;  so  that  a  degree  in  Lapland  is 
4021  French  feet,  or  4280  English  feet,  longer 
than  a  degree  at  the  equator;  that  is,  they  differ 
about  six  and  a  half  English  furlongs,  or  8-lOths 
of  a  mile.  But  if  the  earth  had  been  a  perfect 
sphere,  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  every  latitude 
would  have  been  found  preci.sely  of  the  same 
length.  This  spheroidal  figure  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  earth;  for  the  planets  Satui-n,  Jupiter,  and 
Mars  are  likewise  found  to  be  spheroids,  and  some 
of  them  much  flatter  at  the  poles  than  tlie  earth. 
The  dift'erence  between  the  polar  and  equatorial 
diameters  of  Jupiter  is  more  than  6000  miles. 

From  the  circumstances  stated  above,  we  may 
learn  that  the  most  minute  facts  connected  witii 
the  system  of  nature  ought  to  be  carefully  ob¬ 
served,  investigated,  and  recorded,  as  they  may 
lead  to  important  conclusions,  which,  at  first 
view,  we  may  be  unable  to  trace  or  to  appreciate; 
for  in  the  system  of  the  material  world,  the  great¬ 
est  and  most  sublime  effects  are  sometimes  pro¬ 
duced  from  apparently  simple  and  even  trivial 
causes.  Who  could  have  imagined  that  such  a 
simple  circumstance  as  the  retardation  of  clocks 
in  southern  climes,  and  the  shortening  or  length¬ 
ening  of  a  pendulum,  would  lead  to  such  an  im¬ 
portant  discovery  as  the  spheroidal  figure  of  the 
earth?  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  if  ten  thou¬ 
sands  of  rational  observers  of  the  facts  of  nature 
were  to  be  added  to  those  who  now  exist,  many 
parts  of  the  scenery  of  the  universe  which  are 
now  involved  in  darkness  and  mystery  might  ere 
long  be  unfolded  to  our  view. 

General  Aspect  of  the  Earth's  Surface. —  The 
most  prominent  and  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
surface  of  our  globe  is  the  two  bands  of  land  and 
of  water  into  which  it  is  divided.  These  bands 
present  a  somewhat  irregular  appearance  and 
form,  but  their  greatest  length  is  from  north  to 
south.  One  of  these  bands  of  laud,  generally 
denominated  the  eastern  continent,  comprehends 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  and  extends  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  south  to  the  north¬ 
eastern  extremity  of  Kamtschatka,  in  which  di¬ 
rection  its  length  measures  about  10,000  miles. — 
Its  greatest  breadth  from  Corea,  or  the  eastern 


*  From  a  comparison  of  the  lengtli  of  different  degrees  of 
tie  meridian,  lately  measured,  it  is  probable  that  the  difl’e- 
,ence  of  the  diameters  is  somewhat  less  than  is  here  stated. 
Its  eqratorial  diameter  is  about  7i'34  miles,  and  its  polar 
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parts  of  Chinese  Tartary,  to  the  western  extremi¬ 
ty  of  Africa,  is  about  9000  miles.  The  other 
band  of  earth  is  the  western  continent,  compre¬ 
hending  North  and  South  America,  lying  between 
the  Atlantic  on  the  east  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on 
the  west.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  8000  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from 
Nootka  Sound  to  Newfoundland,  North  America, 
and  from  Cape  Blanco  to  St.  Roque,  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  is  about  3000  miles.  Beside  these  two  larger 
bands  of  land,  there  is  the  large  island  of  New 
Holland,  which  is  2600  miles  long  and  2000 
broad,  which  might  be  reckoned  a  third  continent; 
along  with  many  thousands  of  islands,  of  every 
form  and  size,  which  are  scattered  throughout  the 
different  seas  and  oceans.  The  whole  of  these 
solid  parts  of  our  globe  comprehends  an  area  of 
about  forty-nine  millions  of  square  miles,  or  about 
one-fourth  of  the  superficies  of  the  terraqueous 
globe,  which  contains  about  one  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  millions  of  square  miles.  Were  all 
these  portions  of  the  land  peopled  with  inhabit¬ 
ants  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  England,  the 
population  of  the  globe  would  amount  to  thirteen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of 
human  beings,  which  is  more  than  seventeen  times 
its  present  number  of  inhabitants.  Yet,  strange 
to  tell,  this  world  has,  in  all  ages,  been  the  scene 
of  w'ars,  bloodshed,  and  contests  for  small  patches 
of  territory,  although  the  one-seventeenth  part  of 
it  is  not  yet  inhabited! 

There  is  a  striking  correspondence  between  two 
sides  of  the  two  continents  to  which  we  have  ad¬ 
verted,  the  prominent  parts  of  the  one  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  indentings  of  the  other.  If  we 
look  at  a  terrestrial  globe  or  map  of  the  world, 
we  shall  perceive  that  the  projection  of  the  west¬ 
ern  coast  of  Africa  nearly  corresponds  with  the 
opening  between  North  and  South  America,  op¬ 
posite  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  that  the  projection 
in  South  America,  about  Cape  St.  Roque  and  St 
Salvador,  nearly  corresponds  with  the  opening  in 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea;  so  that,  if  we  could  con¬ 
ceive  the  two  continents  brought  into  contact, 
the  openings  to  which  I  have  referred  would  be 
nearly  filled  up,  so  as  to  form  one  compact  con¬ 
tinent.  The  Gulf  of  G  uinea  would  be  nearly 
blocked  up  with  the  eastern  coast  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  a  large  gulf  formed  between  Brazil  and 
the  land  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  would  be  formed 
into  a  kind  of  inland  lake,  and  Nova  Scotia  and 
Newfoundland  would  block  up  a  portion  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  English  Channel,  while 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would  block  up  the  en¬ 
trance  to  Davis’s  Straits.  A  consideration  of 
these  circumstances  renders  it  not  altogether  im¬ 
probable  that  these  continents  were  originally 
conjoined,  and  that,  at  some  former  physical  re¬ 
volution  or  catastrophe,  they  may  have  been  rent 
asunder  by  some  tremendous  power,  when  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  rushed  in  between  them,  and 
left  them  separated  as  we  now  behold  them.  That 
POWER  which  is  said  to  “remove  mountains,” 
which  “  sliaketh  the  earth  out  of  her  place,”  and 
causeth  “the  pillars  thereof  to  tremble,”  is  ade¬ 
quate  to  produce  such  an  effect;  and  effects  equal¬ 
ly  stupendous  appear  to  have  been  produced  when 
the  waters  of  the  great  deep  covered  the  tops  of 
the  highest  mountains,  when  the  solid  strata  of 
the  earth  were  bent  and  disrupted,  and  rocks  of 
enormous  size  transported  from  one  region  of  the 
earth  to  another.  There  appears  no  great  impro¬ 
bability  in  the  supposition  that  such  an  event  may 
have  taken  place  at  the  universal  deluge,  when 
the  original  constitution  of  the  globe  seems  to 
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have  undergone  a  dreadful  change  and  disarrange¬ 
ment. 

Between  the  two  continents  now  mentioned  are 
two  immense  bands  of  water,  extending  nearly 
from  the  northern  to  the  southern  extremities  of 
the  globe,  one  of  wliicli  is  10,000,  and  the  other 
3,000  miles  broad.  These  vast  collections  of  wa¬ 
ter  surround  the  continents  and  islands,  and  form 
numerous  seas,  straits,  gulfs,  and  bays,  which  in¬ 
dent  and  diversify  the  coasts  through  every  region 
of  the  earth.  They  occupy  a  square  surface  of 
148,000,000  of  miles,  forming  about  three-fourths 
of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  containing  about 
^96,000,000  of  cubical  miles  of  water,  sufficient  | 
to  cover  the  whole  globe  to  the  depth  of  2600 
yards.  This  vast  superabundance  of  water,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  quantity  of  land,  it  is  probable,  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  our  globe,  and  that  no  such  arrangement 
exists  on  the  surface  of  the  other  planets  of  our  sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  probable  that  such  an  extensive  ocean 
did  not  exist  at  the  period  of  the  original  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  earth,  and  that  such  a  disproportionate 
accumulation  of  water  took  place  in  consequence 
of  the  deluge.  The  present  constitution  of  the 
earth,  and  the  disproportion  of  the  water  to  the 
dry  land,  are  circumstances  more  adapted  to  a 
race  of  fallen  intelligences  than  to  beings  in  a  state 
of  innocence,  and  adorned  with  the  image  of 
their  Creator. 

Beside  the  circumstances  now  stated,  the  earth 
is  diversified  with  extemsive  ranges  of  mountains, 
which  stretch  in  different  directions  along  the 
continents  and  islands,  rearing  their  summits,  in 
some  instances,  several  miles  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  and  diversifying  in  various  modes  the 
landscape  of  the  earth.  From  these  mountains 
flow  hundreds  of  majestic  rivers,  some  of  them 
more  than  2000  miles  in  length,  fertilizing  the 
couniries  through  which  they  flow,  and  forming 
a  medium  of  communication  between  the  inland 
countries  and  the  ocean.  The  atmosphere  is 
thrown  around  the  whole  of  this  terraqueous  mass, 
by  means  of  which,  and  the  operation  of  the 
solar  heat,  a  portion  of  the  ocean  is  carried  up  to 
the  region  of  the  clouds  in  the  form  of  vapor, 
which  diffuses  itself  over  every  region  of  the 
earth,  and  is  again  condensed  into  rains  and  dews, 
to  supply  the  sources  of  rivers,  and  to  distribute 
fertility  throughout  every  land.  This  atmosphere 
is  the  region  of  the  winds,  whether  fanning  the 
earth  with  gentle  breezes,  or  heaving  the  ocean 
into  mountainous  billows,  and  overturning  forests 
by  hurricanes  and  tornadoes.  It  is  the  theater 
where  thunders  roll  and  lightnings  flash,  where 
the  fiery  meteor  sweeps  along  with  its  luminous 
train,  and  where  the  aurora  boreales  display 
tlicir  fantastic  coruscations.  It  is  constituted  by 
a  law  of  the  Creator  to  sustain  the  principle  of 
life,  and  to  preserve  in  exi.stence  and  in  comfort 
not  only  man,  but  all  the  tribes  of  animated  ex¬ 
istence  which  traverse  the  regions  of  earth,  air, 
or  sea,  without  the  benign  influence  of  which 
this  globe  would  be  soon  left  without  a  living 
inhabitant. 

Were  the  earth  to  be  viewed  from  a  point  in 
the  heavens,  suppose  from  the  moon,  it  would 
present  a  pretty  variegated,  and  sometimes  a  mot¬ 
tled  appearance.  The  distinction  between  its 
seas,  oceans,  continents,  and  islands  would  be  ; 
clearly  marked,  which  would  appear  like  brighter 
and  darker  spots  upon  its  disc.  The  continents 
would  appear  bright,  and  the  ocean  of  a  darker 
hue,  because  water  absorbs  the  greater  part  of 
the  solar  light  that  falls  upon  it.  The  level  plains 
(excepting,  perhaps,  such  spots  as  the  Arabian 
deserts  of  sands)  would  aupear  of  a  somewhat 


darker  color  than  the  more  elevated  and  moun¬ 
tainous  regions,  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  on  the 
surface  of  the  moon.  The  islands  would  appear 
like  small  bright  specks  on  the  darker  surface  of 
the  ocean;  and  the  lakes  and  Mediterranean  seas 
like  darker  spots,  or  broad  streaks  intersecting  the 
brighter  parts  of  the  land.  By  its  revolution 
round  its  axis,  successive  portions  of  its  surface 
would  be  brought  into  view,  and  present  a  difl’e- 
rent  aspect  from  the  parts  which  preceded.  Were 
the  first  view  taken  when  the  middle  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean  appeared  in  the  center,  almost  the 
whole  hemisphere  of  the  earth  would  present  a 
dull  and  somber  aspect,  except  a  few  small  spots 
near  the  middle,  where  the  Marquesas,  the  Sand¬ 
wich,  and  the  Society  Isles  are  situated,  and  some 
bright  streaks  on  its  north-eastern, .north-western, 
and  south-western  borders,  where  the  north-west¬ 
ern  parts  of  America,  the  north-eastern  parts  of 
Asia  and  New  Holland  are  situated.  In  about  six 
ho(*rs  afterward  the  whole  of  Asia,  with  its  large 
islands,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  New  Guinea,  &c., 
would  come  iiito  view  and  diversify  the  scene,  hav¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  the  Pacific  on  the  east,  and  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  a  portion  of  Africa  on  the  west. 
In  another  six  hours  the  whole  of  Africa  and  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  eastern  part  of 
South  America,  would  make  their  appearance; 
and  in  six  hours  more  the  whole  of  North  and 
South  America  would  appear  near  the  center  of 
the  view,  having  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east 
and  the  Pacific  on  the  west.  All  these  views 
would  present  a  considerable  variety  of  aspect, 
but  in  every  one  of  them  the  darker  shades  would 
appear  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  view,  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  in  that  view  which  takes  in  the 
whole  of  Asia  and  part  of  Africa  and  Europe. — 
Each  of  these  views  occasionally  present  a  mot¬ 
tled  and  unstable  appearance,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  strata  of  clouds  suspended  over  diffe¬ 
rent  regions,  which  would  be  seen  frequently  to 
shift  their  positions.  These  clouds,  when  dense, 
and  accumulated  over  particular  countries,  would 
prevent  certain  portions  of  the  land  and  water 
from  being  distinctly  perceived.  They  would 
sometimes  appear  like  bright  spots  upon  the  ocean, 
by  the  reflection  of  the  solar  rays  from  their  up¬ 
per  surfaces,  and  sometimes  like  dark  spots  over 
the  land.  The  following  figures  represent  two 
of  the  views  to  which  we  have  alluded: 

Fig.  25.  Fig.  26. 


Fig.  25,  represents  the  appearance  of  the  earth 
when  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  is  in  the  center  of 
the  view.  Fig.  26,  is  the  appearance  when  the 
Atlantic  is  presented  to  the  spectator’s  eye,  with 
South  and  part  of  North  America  on  the  west, 
and  Europe,  Africa,  and  a  portion  of  Asia  on  the 
east. 

Internal  Structure  of  the.  Earth.— We  are  now 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  general  outline  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  different  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  land  and  w^ater  with  which  it  is  diver¬ 
sified,  except  those  regions  which  lie  adjacent  to 
the  poles.  But  our  knowledge  of  its  internal 
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structure  is  extremely  limited.  The  deepest 
inin^s  that  have  ever  been  excavated  do  not  de¬ 
scend  above  a  mile  from  the  surface,  and  this 
depth  is  no  more,  compared  with  the  thickness  of 
the  earth,  than  the  slight  scratch  of  a  pin  upon  a 
large  artificial  globe  compared  with  the  extent  of 
its  semidiameter.  What  species  of  materials  are 
to  be  found  two  or  three  thousand  miles  within  its 
surface,  or  even  within  fifty  miles,  will,  perhaps,  be 
forever  beyond  the  power  of  mortals  to  determine. 
Various  researches,  however,  have  been  lately 
m.ade  as  to  the  materials  which  compose  its  upper 
strata,  immediately  beneath  the  surface,  and  the 
order  in  which  they  are  arranged.  From  these 
researches  we  learn  that  substances  of  various 
kinds  compose  the  exterior  crust  of  the  globe, 
and  that  they  are  thrown  together  in  almost  every 
possible  position;  some  horizontal,  some  vertical, 
and  some  inclined  to  each  other  at  various  angles. 
Geologists  have  arranged  the  strata  of  the  crust 
of  the  earth  into  various  classes:  1.  Primary 
rocks,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
before  all  the  others,  and  which  compose,  as  it 
were,  tho  great  frame  or  groundwork  of  our 
globe.  These  rocks  are  coniposec  of  granite, 
gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  other  substances;  they  form 
the  most  lofty  mountains,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
extend  themselves  downward  beneath  all  the 
other  formations,  as  if  all  the  materials  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe  rested  upon  them  as  a  basis. 
2.  Transition  rocks,  which  are  above  the  primi¬ 
tive,  and  rest  upon  them,  and  are  composed  of  the 
larger  fragments  of  the  primary  rocks,  consoli¬ 
dated  into  continuous  masses.  These  rocks  con¬ 
tain  the  remains  of  certain  organized  beings,  such 
as  sea-sliells,  while  no  such  remains  are  found 
among  the  rocks  termed  primitive.  3.  Secondary 
rocks,  which  lie  upon  the  primary  and  transition 
rocks,  and  which  appear  like  deposits  from  the 
other  species  of  rocks.  The  substances  which  this 
class  of  rocks  contain  are  secondary  limestone, 
coal,  oolite,  sandstone,  and  chalk.  There  are  like¬ 
wise  tertiary,  basaltic,  and  volcanic  rocks,  and  al¬ 
luvial  and  diluvial  deposits.  But  it  would  be 
foreign  to  our  present  subject  to  descend  into 
particulars. 

From  facts  which  have  been  ascertained  re¬ 
specting  these  and  various  other  circumstances 
connected  with  tho  constitution  of  the  earth,  it 
has  been  conclud  d  that  important  changes  and 
astonishing  revolutions  have  taken  place  in  its 
physical  structure  since  the  period  of  its  forma¬ 
tion;  that  rocks  of  a  huge  size  have  been  rolled 
from  one  region  of  the  globe  to  another,  and  been 
carried  up  to  the  tops  of  hills  and  elevated  por¬ 
tions  of  the  land;  that  the  hardest  masses  of  its 
rocks  have  been  fractured,  and  its  strata  bent  and 
dislocated;  that  in  certain  places  sea-shells, sharks’ 
teeth,  the  bones  of  elephants,  the  hippopotamus, 
oxen,  deer,  and  other  animals,  are  found  mingled 
together,  as  if  they  had  been  swept  along  by  some 
overpowering  force,  amid  a  general  convulsion  of 
nature;  that  the  bed  of  the  ocean  has  been  raised 
up  by  the  operation  of  some  tremendous  power, 
BO  as  to  form  a  portion  of  the  habitable  surface  of 
the  globe;  and  that  the  loftiest  mountains  were 
once  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  From 
these  and  other  considerations  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  earth  now  presents  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent  aspect  from  what  it  did  when  it  first  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  tile  creating  hand  of  its  Maker,  and 
when  all  things  were  pronounced  by  him  to  be 
“very  good.”  The  earth,  therefore,  as  presently 
constituted,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
Btaudard  or  model  to  be  compared  with  the  other 
planets  of  our  system,  and  by  which  to  judge 


whether  they  appear  to  be  fitted  for  being  the 
abodes  of  intelligent  beings.  For,  in  ts  present 
state,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  objects  of 
sublimity  and  beauty  strewed  over  its  surface,  it 
can  be  considered  as  little  more  than  a  majestic 
ruin;  a  ruin,  however,  sufficiently  accommodated 
to  the  character  of  the  majority  of  inhabitants 
who  have  hitherto  occupied  its  surface,  whose 
conduct,  in  all  ages,  has  been  marked  with  injus¬ 
tice,  devastation,  and  bloodshed. 

Density  of  the  Earth. — In  the  year  1773,  Dr. 
Maskeline,  the  astronomer  royal,  with  other  gen¬ 
tlemen,  made  a  number  of  observations  on  the 
mountain  Schehallieii,  in  Scotland,  to  determine 
the  attraction  of  mountains.  After  four  months 
spent  in  the  necessary  arrangements  and  observa¬ 
tions,  it  was  ascertained  beyond  dispute  that  the 
mountain  exerted  a  sensible  attraction,  leaving  no 
hesitation  as  to  the  conclusion  that  every  moun¬ 
tain  and  every  particle  of  earth  is  endowed  with 
the  same  property  in  proportion  to  its  quantity 
of  matter,  d'lie  observations  were  made  on  both 
sides  of  the  mountain,  and  from  these  it  appears 
that  the  sum  of  the  two  contrary  attractions  ex¬ 
erted  upon  the  plumbline  of  the  instruments  was 
equal  to  eleven  seconds  and  a  half.  Professor 
Playfair,  more  than  thirty  years  afterward,  from 
personal  observation,  endeavored  to  determine  tho 
specific  gravity  or  density  of  the  materials  of 
which  Schehallieii  is  composed,  and  after  nume¬ 
rous  experiments  and  calculations,  it  was  con¬ 
cluded  that  “  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  is 
nearly  double  the  density  of  the  rocks  which 
compose  that  mountain,”  which  seem  to  be  con¬ 
siderably  more  dense  than  the  mean  of  those 
which  form  the  exterior  crust  of  Uie  earth.  The 
density  of  these  rocks  was  reckoned  to  be  two 
and  a  half  times  the  weight  of  water;  conse¬ 
quently  the  density  of  the  earth  is  to  that  of 
water  as  five  to  one;  that  is,  the  whole  earth, 
bulk  for  bulk,  is  five  times  the  weight  of  water,  so 
that  the  earth,  as  now  constituted,  would  counter¬ 
poise  five  globes  of  the  same  size  composed  of  the 
same  specific  gravity  as  water.  As  the  mean 
density,  therefore,  of  the  whole  earth’s  surface, 
including  the  ocean,  cannot  be  above  twice  the 
density  of  water,  it  follows  that  the  interior  of 
the  earth  must  have  a  much  greater  density  than 
even  five  times  the  weight  of  water,  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  want  of  weight  on  its  surface.  Hence 
we  are  necessarily  led  to  conclude  that  the  inte¬ 
rior  parts  of  the  earth,  near  the  center,  must  con 
sist  of  very  dense  substances,  denser  than  even 
iron,  lead,  or  silver,  and  that  no  great  internal 
cavity  can  exist  within  it,  as  some  theorists  have 
supposed,  unless  we  could  suppose  that  most  of 
the  materials  far  below  the  foundation  of  tho 
ocean  are  much  denser  than  the  heaviest  metallic 
substances  yet  discovered.  La  Place  has  at 
tempted  to  estimate  the  earth’s  density  near  th» 
center  on  the  following  data:  If  5  2-.')  be  its  mean 
density,  and  3  1-8,  31-5,2  4-5,  and  2  3-5  be  as- 
sumed  as  its  superficial  densities,  then,  on  the  the¬ 
ory  of  compressibility,  the  density  at  the  center 
will  be  133.;^,  143^,  1.5^,  and  20  1-10  respective¬ 
ly.  The  le  ist  of  tho  specific  gravilies  (13}^)  is 
nearly  double  the  density  of  zinc,  iron,  and  t  e  ora 
of  lead;  and  the  greatest  (20  1-10)  is  nearly  <  qua! 
to  i)urified  and  forged  platina,  wOiich  is  the  most 
ponderous  substance  hitherto  discovered.  Yet 
this  ponderous  globe,  with  all  the  materials  on  its 
surface,  is  carried  through  the  regions  of  spac« 
with  a  velocity  of  sixteen  hundred  thousand  niilet 
every  day. 

\arietyof  Seasons. — The  annual  revolution  of 
the  earth  is  accomplished  in  305  days,  5  hours. 48 
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minutes,  and  51  seconds.  In  the  course  of  this 
revolution,  the  iuliabitants  of  every  clime  e.vperi- 
ence,  though  at  different  times,  a  variety  of  sea¬ 
sons.  Spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  fol¬ 
low  each  other  in  constant  succession,  diversify¬ 
ing  the  scenery  of  nature,  and  distinguishing  the 
different  periods  of  the  year.  In  those  countries 
which  lie  in  the  southern  hemisphere  of  the  globe, 
November,  December,  and  January,  are  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  while  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
where  we  reside,  these  are  our  months  of  winter, 
when  the  weather  is  coldest  and  the  days  are 
shortest.  In  the  northern  and  soutliern  hemi¬ 
spheres,  the  seasons  are  opposite  to  each  other,  so 
that  when  it  is  spring  in  the  one  it  is  autumn  in 
the  other  ;  when  it  is  winter  in  southern  latitudes 
it  is  summer  with  us.  During  six  months,  from 
March  2l  to  September  23,  the  sun  shines  without 
intermission  on  the  north  pole,  so  that  there  is  no 
night  there  during  all  that  interval,  while  the  south 
pole  is  all  this  time  enveloped  in  darkness.  From 
iSeptember  to  March  the  south  pole  enjoys  the  so¬ 
lar  light,  while  the  north,  in  its  turn,  is  deprived 
of  the  sun  and  left  in  darkness.  The  sun  is  at  dif¬ 
ferent  distances  from  the  earth  at  different  periods 
of  the  year,  owing  to  the  earth’s  moving  in  an 
elliptical  orbit;  but  it  is  not  upon  this  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  seasons  depend.  For  on  the  first 
of  January  we  are  more  than  three  millions  of 
miles  nearer  the  sun  than  on  the  first  of  July, 
when  the  heat  of  our  summer  is  generally  great¬ 
est.  The  true  cause  of  the  variation  of  the  seasons 
consists  in  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  earth 
to  the  plane  of  its  orbit;  or,  in  other  words,  to  the 
ecliptic.  If  its  axis  were  perpendicular  to  the 
ecliptic,  the  equator  and  the  orbit  would  coincide; 
and  as  the  sun  is  ahvays  in  tlie  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  it  would  in  this  case  be  always  over  the 
equator;  the  two  poles  would  be  always  enlight¬ 
ened,  and  there  would  be  no  diversity  of  days  and 
nights,  and  but  one  season  throughout  the  year. 
What  is  meant  bv  the  inclination  of  the  axis  will 
appesr  from  the  following  figures. 

Fig.  27.  Fig.  28. 
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f,et  A  B  represent  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  nr 
the  earth’s  orbit,  and  C  D  IFig  23)  the  axis  of 
the  earth,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  Cfiio®  to  tlie 
ecliptic,  and  from  the  perpendicular  E  F, 

or  the  axis  of  the~ecliptic,  and  it  will  represent  the 
position  of  the  axis  of  the  earth  with  respect  to  the 
plane  of  its  orbit.  Fig.  27  represents  the  axis  of 
the  eartl),  G  H,  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  As 
the  sun  can  enlighten  only  the  one-half  of  the 
globe  at  a  time,  it'is  evident  that,  if  his  rays  come 
in  the  direction  from  B,  Fig.  28,  they  cannot  illu¬ 
minate  both  poles  at  once.  While  the  north  pohir 
circle  between  E  and  C  is  enlightened,  the  regions 
around  the  south  pole  between  D  and  F  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  remain  in  the  dark.  But  if  the  a.xis  of 
the  earth  w^ere  perpendicular  to  its  orbit,  as  ex¬ 
hibited  in  Fig.  27,  then  both  poles  W'ould  con¬ 
stantly  be  enlightened  at  the  same  time.  1  be 
follow'ing  figure  will  more  particularly  show  the 
effect  of  the  iucliuation  of  the  axis  of  the  earth 


during  its  progress  through  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac.  (See  Fig.  29.) 

In  this  representation  the  ellipse  exhibits  the 
earth’s  orbit  seen  at  a  distance,  the  eye  being  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  elevated  a  little  above  the  plane  of  it, 
The  earth  is  represented  in  each  of  the  twelve 
signs,  with  the  names  of  the  months  annexed. 
In  each  of  the  figures  e  is  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic, 
and  e  d  its  axis,  jierpendieular  to  the  plane  of  the 
orbit.  P  is  the  north  pole  of  the  earth;  P  m  its 
axis,  about  which  the  earth  daily  turns  from  west 
to  east,  P  C  e  shows  the  angle  of  its  iiiciinalion. 
During  the  whole  of  its  course,  the  axis  keeps 
always  in  a  parallel  position,  or  points  always  to 
the  same  parts  of  the  heavens.  If  it  were  other¬ 
wise,  if  the  axis  of  the  earth  shifted  its  position 
in  any  considerable  degree,  the  most  appalling 
and  disastrous  effects  might  be  produced;  the 
ocean  in  many'  places  might  overflow  the  land, 
and  rush  from  the  equator  toward  the  polar  re¬ 
gions,  and  produce  a  general  devastation  and 
destruction  to  myriads  of  Its  inhabitants.  If  the 
axis  pointed  always  to  the  center  of  its  orbit,  so 
as  to  be  continually  varying  its  direction,  all  the 
objects  around  us  would  appear  to  w’hirl  about  us 
in  confusion;  there  would  be  >10  fixed  polar 
points  to  guide  the  mariner,  nor  could  his  course 
be  directed  through  the  ocean  by  any  of  the  stars 
of  heaven. 

When  the  earth  is  in  the  first  point  of  Libra, 
the  sun  appears  in  the  opposite  point  of  the  eclip¬ 
tic,  at  Aides,  about  the  2ist  of  March;  and  when 
the  earth  is  in  Aries,  the  sun,  S,  will  appear  in 
Libra  about  the  23d  of  September.  At  these 
times  both  poles  of  the  earth  are  enlightened,  and 
the  day  and  night  are  equal  in  all  places.  When 
the  earth  has  moved  from  Libra  to  Capricorn,  its 
axis  keeping  always  the  same  direction,  all  places 
w'ithintlie  north  polar  circle,  P  e,  are  illuminated 
throughout  the  w'hole  diurnal  revolution,  at  which 
time  the  inhabitants  of  those  places  have  the  sun 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  above  the  horizon. 
This  happens  at  the  time  of  our  summer  solstice, 
or  about  the  21st  of  June,  at  which  time  the  south 
polar  circle,  d  m,  is  in  darkness.  While  the  earth 
is  moving  from  Libra,  through  Capricorn,  to 
Aries,  the  north  pole,  P,  being  in  the  illuminated 
hemisphere,  will  have  six  months  continual  day; 
but  while  the  earth  passes  from  Aries,  through 
Cancer,  to  Libra,  the  north  pole  will  be  in  dark¬ 
ness,  and  liave  continual  night;  the  soutli  pole  at 
the  .same  time  enjoying  continual  day.  When 
the  earth  is  at  Cancer,  the  sun  appears  at  Ca|)ri- 
corn,  at  which  season  the  nights  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  wili  as  much  exceed  the  days  as  tlie 
days  exceeded  the  nights  when  the  earth  was  in 
the  ojjposite  point  of  its  orbit. 

Our  summer  is  nearly  eight  days  longer  than 
our  winter.  By  summer  is  meant  the.  lime  that 
passes  between  March  21  and  September  23,  or 
between  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes;  and 
by  winter,  the  time  between  September  23  and 
March  21,  the  autumnal  and  vernal  equinoxes. 
The  portion  of  the  earth’s  orbit  which  lies  noidh 
of  the  equinoctial  contains  184  degrees,  while 
that  portion  which  is  south  of  the  equinoctial 
contains  only'  176  degrees,  being  eight  degrees 
less  than  the  other  portion,  which  is  the  reason 
why'  the  sun  is  nearly  eight  days  longer  on  the 
north  of  the  equator  than  on  the  south.  In  our 
summer  the  sun’s  apparent^molion  is  through  tlio 
six  northern  signs,  Aries,  raurus,  Gemini,  Can¬ 
cer,  Leo,  and  Virgo;  and  in  our  winter,  through 
the  six  southern.  In  the  former  case,  from  hlarcli 
21  to  September  23,  the  sun  is  about  186  days  11 
hours  in  passing  through  the  northern  signs,  and 
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only  178  days  18  hours  in  passing  through  the 
Eoutliern  signs,  from  September  23  to  March  21, 
the  difference  being  about  7  days  17  hours.  The 

Eig.  29. 


reason  of  this  difference  is,  that  the  earth  moves 
in  an  elliptical  orbit,  one  portion  of  which  is 
nearer  the  sun  than  another,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  sun’s  apparent  motion  is  slower  while 
it  appears  in  the  northern  signs  than  while  it 
traverses  the  southern  ones. 

As  the  sun  is  farther  from  us  in  summer  than 
in  winter,  it  may  naturally  be  asked  why  we  ex¬ 
perience  the  greatest  heats  in  the  former  season. 
The  following,  among  other  reasons,  may  be  as- 
Fig.  30. 
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signed,  which  will  partly  account  for  this  effect: 
1.  The  sun  rises  to  a  much  higher  altitude  above 


the  horizon  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and,  con* 
sequently,  its  rays  falling  more  directly  and  less 
oblique,  the  thicker  or  denser  will  they  be,  and  so 
much  the  hotter,  when  no  counteracting 
causes  from  local  circumstances  exist.  Thus, 
supposing  a  parcel  of  rays,  ABODE  (Fig. 
30),  to  fall  perpendicularly  on  any  plane  {D 
C ),  and  obliquely  on  another  plane  {EC),  it  is 
evident  they  will  occupy  a  smaller  space  {D 
C)in  the  former  than  (£C)  in  the  latter;  and, 
consequently,  their  heat  would  be  much 
greater  in  the  lesser  space  D  C  than  in  the 
greater  space  EC.  If,  instead  of  lines, 
we  suppose  D  C  and  N  C  to  be  the  diameters 
of  surfaces,  then  the  heat  on  those  surfaces 
will  be  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  diame¬ 
ters.  Let  D  C  be  20  and  E  C  28;  the  square 
of  20  is  400,  and  the  square  of  28  is  784, 
which  is  nearly  double  the  square  of  D  C, 
and,  consequently,  there  is  nearly  double  the 
quantity  of  heat  on  D  C  compared  with  that 
on  E  C,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  direct 
influence  of  the  solar  rays;  but  other  causes 
may  concur  either  to  diminish  or  increase 
the  heat  in  certain  places,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded  when  describing  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  Mercury.  2.  The  greater  length 
of  the  day  contributes  to  augment  the  heat 
in  summer;  for  the  earth  and  the  air  are 
heated  by  the  sun  iir  the  day-time,  more  than 
they  are  cooled  in  the  night,  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count  the  heat  will  go  on  increasing  in  the 
summer,  and  for  the  same  reason  will  de¬ 
crease  in  winter,  when  the  nights  are  longer 
than  the  days.  Another  reason  is,  that  in 
summer,  when  the  sun  rises  to  a  great  alti¬ 
tude,  his  rays  pass  through  a  much  smaller 
portion  of  the  atmosphere,  and  are  less  re¬ 
fracted  and  weakened  by  it  than  when  they 
fall  more  obliquely  on  the  earth,  and  pass 
through  the  dense  vapors  near  the  horizon. 

The  cause  of  the  variety  of  the  seasons 
can  be  exhibited  with  more  clearness  and 
precision  by  means  of  machinery  than  by 
verbal  descriptions;  and,  therefore,,  those 
whose  conceptions  are  not  clear  and  well- 
defined  on  this  subject,  should  have  recourse 
to  orreries  and  planetariums,  which  exhibit 
the  celestial  motions  by  wheel-work.  There 
is  a  small  instrument,  culled  a  Tellurian, 
W'hich  has  been  long  manufactured  by  Me.ssrs. 
Jones,  Ilolborn,  London,  which  conveys  a 
pretty  clear  idea  of  the  motions  and  phases 
of  the  moon,  the  inclination  of  the  earth’s  axis 
to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  and  the  clianges  of  the 
seasons.  It  may  be  procured  at  different  prices, 
from  Ih  8s.  to  Al.  14s.  6<Z.,  according  to  the  size 
and  the  quantity  of  the  wheel-work. 

The  subject  of  the  seasons  and  the  variety  of 
phenomena  they  exhibit  have  frequently  been  the 
themes  both  of  the  philosopher  and  the  poet,  who 
have  expatiated  on  the  beauty  of  the  contrivance 
and  the  benignant  effects  they  produce;  and, 
therefore,  they  conclude  that  other  planets  enjoy 
the  same  vicissitudes  and  seasons  similar  or  ana¬ 
logous  to  ours.  But  although,  in  the  present  con- 
stitutinn  of  our  globe,  there  are  many  benign 
agencies  which  accompany  the  revolutions  of  the 
seasons,  and  are  essential  to  our  happiness  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  now  exist,  yet  it  is 
by  no  means  probable  that  the  seasons,  as  they 
now  operate,  formed  a  part  of  the  original  ar¬ 
rangements  of  our  terrestrial  system.  Man  was 
at  first  created  in  a  state  of  Innocence,  and  adcru- 
ed  with  the  image  of  his  Maker;  and  the  frame 
of  irature,  wo  may  confidently  suppose,  vi  as  su 
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arranged  as  to  contribute  in  every  respect  botli 
to  his  sensitive  and  intellectual  enjoyment.  But 
neither  the  horrors  of  winter,  and  its  dreary  as¬ 
pect  in  northern  climes,  nor  the  scorching  heats 
and  appalling  thunder-storms  which  are  experi¬ 
enced  in  tropical  climates,  ere  congenial  to  the 
rank  and  circumstances  of  beings  untainted  with 
sin  and  endowed  with  moral  perfection.  Such 
physical  evils  and  inconveniences  as  the  change 
of  seasons  occasionally  produces,  appear  to  be 
only  adapted  to  man  in  his  present  state  of  moral 
degradation.  In  the  primeval  state  of  the  world, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  axis  of  the  earth  had  a 
different  direction  from  what  it  has  at  present, 
and  that,  instead  of  scorching  heats  and  piercing 
colds,  and  the  gloom  and  desolations  of  winter, 
there  was  a  more  mild  and  equable  temperature, 
and  something  approaching  to  what  the  poet  calls 
“  a  perpetual  spring.”  We  are  assured,  from  the 
records  of  sacred  history,  that  the  original  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  earth  has  undergone  a  considerable 
change  and  derangement:  its  strata  were  disrupt¬ 
ed,  “  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken 
up,”  and  a  flood  of  waters  covered  the  tops  of  the 
loftiest  mountains;  the  effects  of  which  are  still 
visible  in  almost  every  region  of  the  globe.  At 
that  memorable  era,  it  is  highly  probable  those 
changes  were  introduced  which  diversify  the  sea¬ 
sons  and  produce  those  alarming  phenomena  and 
destructive  effects  which  we  now  behold;  but  as 
man  advances  in  his  moral,  intellectual,  and  re¬ 
ligious  career,  and  in  proportion  as  his  mental 
and  moral  energies  are  made  to  bear  on  the  reno¬ 
vation  of  the  world,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to 
counteract  or  meliorate  many  of  the  physical 
evils  w'hich  now  exist.  Were  the  habitable  parts 
of  the  earth  universally  cultivated,  its  marshes 
drained,  and  its  desolate  wastes  reduced  to  order 
and  vegetable  beauty  by  the  hand  of  art,  and  re¬ 
plenished  with  an  industrious  and  enlightened 
population,  there  can  be  little,  doubt  that  the  sea¬ 
sons  would  be  considerably  meliorated,  and  many 
physical  evils  prevented  with  which  we  are  now 
annoyed.  And  all  this  is  within  the  power  of 
man  to  accomplish,  provided  he  chooses  to  direct 
his  wealth,  and  his  intellectual  and  moral  ener¬ 
gies,  into  this  channel.  If  these  remarks  have 
any  foundation  in  truth,  then  we  ought  not  to 
imagine  that  the  earth  is  a  standard  by  which  we 
are  to  judge  of  the  state  of  other  planetary 
worlds,  or  that  they  are  generally  to  be  viewed  as 
having  a  diversity  of  seasons  similar  to  ours. 

The  following  facts,  in  addition  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  may  be  noted  in  relation  to  the  earth: 
Under  the  equator,  a  pendulum,  of  a  certain  form 
and  length,  makes  86,400  vibrations  in  a  mean 
solar  day;  but,  when  transported  to  London,  the 
same  pendulum  makes  86,5.35  vibrations  in  the 
same  time.  Hence  it  is  concluded  that  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  force  urging  the  pendulum  down¬ 
ward  at  the  equator  is  to  that  at  London  as  86,400 
to  86,535,  or  as  1  to  1.00315;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  a  mass  of  matter  at  the  equator,  weighing 
10,000  pounds,  exerts  the  same  pressure  on  the 
ground  as  10,031  tg’  of  the  same  pounds  transport¬ 
ed  to  London  would  exert  there.  If  the  gravity 
of  a  body  at  the  equator  be  1,  at  the  poles  it  will 
be  1 .00569,  or  about  the  1-1 94th  part  heavier;  that 
is,  a  body  weighing  194  pounds  at  the  equator 
would  weigh  195  pounds  at  the  north  pole;  so 
that  the  weight  of  bodies  is  increased  as  we  ad¬ 
vance  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  owing  to  the 
polar  parts  being  nearer  the  center  of  the  earth 
than  the  equatorial,  and  the  centrifugal  force 
being  diminished.  It  is  this  variation  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  gravity  in  different  latitudes  that  causes 
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the  same  pendulum  to  vibrate  slowerat  the  equa¬ 
tor  than  in  other  places,  as  stated  above.  For  a 
pendulum  to  oscillate  seconds  at  the  equator,  it 
must  be  thirty-nine  inches  in  length;  and  at  the 
poles,  thirty-nine  and  one-fifth  inches. 

The  tropical  year,  or  the  time  which  the  sun 
(or  the  earth)  takes  in  moving  through  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  ecliptic,  from  one  equinox  to  the 
same  equinox  again,  is  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days,  five  hours,  forty-eight  minutes,  and 
fifty-one  seconds.  This  is  the  proper  or  natural 
year;  because  it  always  keeps  the  same  seasons 
to  the  same  months.  The  sidereal  year  is  the 
space  of  time  the  sun  takes  in  passing  from  any 
fixed  star  until  it  returns  to  the  same  star  again. 
It  consists  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days, 
six  hours,  nine  minutes,  and  eleven  and  a  half 
seconds,  being  twenty  minutes  and  twenty  and  a 
half  seconds  longer  than  the  true  solar  year. 
This  difference  is  owing  to  the  regression  of  the 
equinoctial  points,  which  is  fifty  seconds  of  ^ 
degree  every  year;  and,  to  pass  over  this  space, 
the  sun  requires  twenty  minutes  and  twenty  and 
a  half  seconds.  The  earth  moves  in  an  elliptical 
orbit,  whose  eccentricity,  or  distance  of  its  foci 
from  the  center,  is  1,618,000  miles:  that  is,  the 
ellipse  or  oval  in  which  it  moves  is  double  the  ec¬ 
centricity,  or  3,236,000  miles  longer  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  than  it  is  in  another,  which  is  the  reason  that 
the  sun  is  farther  from  us  at  one  season  of  the 
year  than  at  another.  This  is  ascertained  from 
the  variation  of  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun. 
About  the  first  of  Januar}',  when  he  is  nearest 
the  earth,  the  apparent  diameter  is  thirty-two 
minutes,  thirty-five  seconds;  and  on  the  1st  of 
July,  when  he  is  most  distant,  it  is  only  thirty- 
two  minutes,  thirty-one  seconds.  This  proves 
that  the  earth  has  a  slower  motion  in  one  part  of 
its  orbit  than  in  another.  In  January,  it  movet 
at  the  rate  of  about  69,600  miles  an  hour,  but  in 
July  its  rate  of  motion  every  hour  is  only  about 
66,400  miles;  a  difference  of  more  than  3000 
miles  an  hour. 

IV.  OF  THE  PLANET  MARS. 

The  earth  is  placed,  in  the  solar  system,  in  a 
position  between  the  orbits  of  Venus  and  Mars. 
The  two  planets.  Mercury  and  Venus,  which  are 
placed  within  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  and  whose 
orbits  lie  between  it  and  the  sun,  ai-e  termed  the 
inferior  planets.  Those  whose  orbits  lie  beyond. 
the  orbit  of  the  earth,  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  sun,  as  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus, 
are  termed  superior  planets.  The  motions  and 
aspects  of  all  the  superior  planets,  as  seen  from 
the  earth,'  differ  considerably  from  those  which 
are  exhibited  by  the  inferior.  In  the  first  place, 
the  inferior  planets  are  never  seen  but  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  sun,  none  of  them  ever  ap¬ 
pearing  beyond  fort3'-eight  degrees  from  that  lu¬ 
minary;  whereas,  the  superior  planets  apjiear  at  all 
distances  from  the  sun,  even  in  the  opposite  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  heavens,  or  180  degrees  from  the  j)oint 
in  which  the  sun  may  happen  to  be  placed.  This 
could  not  possibly  happen  unless  tlieir  orbits  were 
exterior  to  that  of  the  earth,  and  the  earth  |)laced 
at  such  times  between  them  and  the  sun.  In  the 
next  place,  the  inferior  planets,  when  viewed 
through  telescopes,  exhibit,  at  different  times,  all 
the  phases  of  the  moon;  but  the  superior  planets 
never  appear  either  horned  or  in  the  shape  of  a 
half  moon.  The  planets  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and 
Uranus,  never  appear  in  any  other  sliape  than 
round,  or  with  full  enlightened  hemispheres.  This 
circumstance  of  itself  furnishes  a  proof  thbt  wo 
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see  tnese  planets  always  in  a  direction  not  very 
remote  from  that  in  which  tliey  are  illuminated 
by  the  solar  rays;  and,  consequently,  that  we  oc¬ 
cupy  a  station  which  is  never  very  far  removed 
from  the  center  of  their  orbits.  It  proves,  in 
other  words,  that  the  path  of  the  earth  round  the 
jun  is  entirely  included  within  their  orbits,  and 
likewise  that  this  circular  path  of  the  earth  is  of 
small  diameter  compared  with  their  more  expansive 
orbits.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
figures.  Let  S’,  Fig.  32,  represent  the  sun;  A  B 
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the  orbit  of  the  earth;  and  C  the  planet  Saturn, 
about  ten  times  farther  from  the  sun  than  the 
earth  is.  Suppose  B  to  represent  the  earth  at  its 
greatest  elongation  from  the  sun,  as  seen  from 
Saturn;  the  angle,  S  C  B,  being  so  small,  it  is 
evident  that  an  observer  on  the  earth,  at  B,  can 
see  little  or  nothing  of  the  dark  hemisphere  of 
Saturn  at  C,  but  must  perceive  the  whole  en¬ 
lightened  hemisphere  of  the  planet,  within  a 
small  fraction,  which  fraction  is  not  perceptible 
by  our  best  telescopes 

There  is  only  one  of  the  superior  planets  that 
exhibits  any  perceptible  phase,  and  that  is  the  pla¬ 
net  Mars.  In  Fig.  31,  S  represents  the  sun;  E 
D,  the  orbit  of  the  earth;  ill.  Mars;  and  D,  the 
earth  at  its  greatest  elongation,  as  seen  from  Mars. 
In  this  case  the  angle  S  ill  D  is  much  larger  than 
in  the  former  case,  as  Mars  is  much  nearer  to  the 
earth  than  Saturn  or  any  other  of  the  superior 
planets.  Consequently,  a  spectator  on  the  earth  is 
enabled  to  see  a  greater  portion  of  the  dark  hemi¬ 
sphere  of  Mars,  and,  of  course,  loses  sight  of  a 
corresponding  portion  of  his  enlightened  disc — 
This  is  represented  by  the  line  h  i.  This  gibbous 
phase  of  Mars,  however,  differs  only  in  a  small 
degree  from  a  circle;  it  is  never  less  than  seven- 
eighths  of  the  whole  disc.  This  phase  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  Fig.  33.  When  the  earth  arrives  near 
the  point  F,  when  Mars  appears  in  opposition  to 
the  sun,  the  whole  of  his  enlightened  hemisphere 
is  then  visible.  The  extent  of  the  gibbous  phase 
of  this  planet  affords  a  measure  of  the  angle  S 
M  D,  and,  therefore,  of  the  proportion  of  the  dis¬ 
tance,  S  ill  of  Mars,  to  S  D  or  S  F,  the  distance 
of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  by  which  we  are  war¬ 
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ranted  to  conclude  that  the  diameter  of  the  orbit  of 
Mars  cannot  be  less  than  1  1-2  that  of  the  orbit 
of  the  earth.  The  phases  of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and 
Uranus  being  quite  imperceptible,  demonstrate 
that  their  orbits  must  include  both  the  orbit  of 
the  earth  and  that  of  Mars;  and,  consequently, 
that  they  are  removed  at  a  much  greater  distance 
than  either  of  these  bodies  from  the  center  of  the 
system. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  particular  description  of 
the  phenomena  connected  with  the  planet  Mars, 
I  shall  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  motions  peculiar 
to  this  planet,  which  will  serve,  in  some  measure, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  apparent  motions  of  all  the 
other  superior  planets.  In  the  following  figure  S 
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represents  the  sun;  A  B  C  D  the  planet  Ainrs  in 
four  different  positions  in  its  orbit;  E  F  G  II I K 
the  orbit  of  the  earth;  and  L  M  N  O  P,  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  starry  heavens.  Suppose  Mars  at  A 
and  the  earth  at  E,  directly  between  it  and  the 
sun,  then  all  the  planet’s  enlightened  hemisphere 
will  be  turned  toward  the  earth,  and  it  will  appear 
like  the  full  moon.  When  the  planet  is  at  B  it 
will  be  gibbous,  like  the  moon  a  few  days  before 
or  after  the  full.  At  C  it  would  again  appear 
wholly  enlightened,  were  it  not  in  the  same  part 
of  the  heavens  with  the  sun.  At  D  it  is  again 
gibbous,  as  seen  from  E,  and  will  appear  less  gib¬ 
bous  as  it  advances  toward  A.  At  A  it  is  said  to 
be  in  opposition  to  the  sun,  being  seen  from  the 
earth  at  E  among  the  stars  at  N,  while  the  sun  is 
seen  in  the  opposite  direction,  E  C.  When  the 
planet  is  at  C  and  the  earth  at  E,  it  is  said  to  be 
in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  being  in  the  same 
part  of  the  heavens  with  that  luminary.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  all  the  superior  planets,  there  is  but  one 
conjunction  with  the  sun  during  the  course  of 
their  revolution;  whereas  the  inferior  planets, 
Mercury  and  Venus,  have  two  conjunctions,  as 
formerly  explained.  Let  us  now  attend  to  the 
apparent  motions  of  this  planet.  Suppose  the 
earth  at  F,  and  the  planet  at  rest  in  its  orbit  at  A; 
it  will  bo  projected  or  seen  by  a  ray  of  light 
among  the  stars  at  L;  when  the  earth  arrives  at 
G,  the  planet  will  appear  at  M,  by  the  ray  G  M; 
and  in  the  same  manner,  when  the  earth  is  at  H, 
I,  and  K,  the  planet  will  be  seen  among  the  stars 
at  N,  O,  and  P;  and,  therefore,  while  the  earth 
moves  over  the  large  part  of  its  orbit,  F  H  K,  the 
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planet  rt’ill  have  an  apparent  motion  from  L  to  P 
among  the  stars;  and  tliis  motion  is  from  west  to 
east,  ill  the  order  of  tlie  signs,  or  in  tlie  same  di¬ 
rection  in  which  the  earth  moves;  and  the  planet 
!s  then  said  to  be  direct  in  motion.  When  the 
earth  is  at  K  and  the  planet  appears  at  P,  for  a 
short  space  of  time  it  appears  sialionary,  be¬ 
cause  the  ray  of  light  proceeding  from  P  to  K 
nearly  coincides  with  the  earth’s  orbit  and  the  di¬ 
rection  of  its  motion.  But  when  the  earth  moves 
on  from  K  to  E,  the  planet  will  appear  to  return 
from  P  to  N ;  and  while  the  earth  moves  from  E 
to  F,  the  planet  will  still  continue  to  retrograde 
from  iV  to  L,  where  it  will  again  appear  stationary 
as  before.  From  what  has  been  now  stated,  it  is 
clear,  thal  since  the  part  of  the  orbit  whicii  the 
earth  describes  in  passing  through  F  H K\s  much 
greater  than  the  arc  KEF,  and  the  .space  L  P 
which  the  planet  describes  in  its  direct  and  retro¬ 
grade  motion  is  the  same;  therefore,  the  direct  mo¬ 
tion  ts  very  slow  from  L  to  P,  in  comparison  of 
the  retrograde  motion  from  P  to  L,  whicli  is  per¬ 
formed  in  much  less  time. 

In  the  above  description  I  have  supposed  the 
planet  at  rest  in  its  orbit  at  A,  in  order  to  render 
the  e.xplanatioii  more  easy  and  simple,  and  the 
diagram  less  complex  than  it  w’ould  have  been 
had  we  traced  the  planet  through  different  parts 
of  its  orbit,  together  with  the  motions  of  the 
earth.-  But  the  appearances  are  the  same,  whether 
we  suppose  the  planet  to  be  at  rest  or  in  motion. 
The  only  difference  is  in  the  time  when  the  retio- 
grade  or  direct  motions  happen,  and  in  the  places 
of  the  heavens  where  the  planet  will  be  at  such 
times  situated.  What  has  now  been  stated  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  apparent  motions  of  Mars  will  apply 
to  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  all  the  superior  planets, 
making  allowance  for  the  difference  of  time  in 
which  their  direct  and  retrograde  motions  are 
performed.  All  the  superior  planets  are  retro¬ 
grade  in  their  apparent  motions  when  in  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  for  some  time  before  and  after;  but  they 
differ  greatly  from  each  other,  both  in  the  extent 
of  their  arc  of  retrogradation,  in  the  duration  of 
their  retrograde  movement,  and  in  its  rapidity, 
when  swiftest.  If  is  more  extensive  and  rapid  in 
the  case  of  Mars  than  of  Jupiter,  of  Jupiter  than 
of  Saturn,  and  of  Saturn  than  of  Uranus.  The 
longer  the  periodic  time  or  annual  revolution  of  a 
superior  planet,  the  more  frequent  are  its  stations 
and  retrogradations;  they  are  less  in  quantity,  but 
continue  a  longer  time.  The  mean  arc  of  retro- 
gradation  of  Mars,  or  from  P  to  L,  Fig.  .34,  i.s 
sixteen  degrees,  twelve  minutes,  and  it  continues 
about  seventr-three  days;  while  the  mean  arc  of 
retrogradation  of  Jupiter  is  only  nine  degrees, 
fifty-four  minutes,  but  its  mean  duration  is  about 
121  days.  The  time  between  one  opposition  of 
Saturn  and  another  is  378  days,  or  one  year  and 
thirteen  days.  The  time  between  two  conjunc¬ 
tions  or  oppositions  of  Jupiter  is  398  days,  or  one 
year  and  thirty-three  days.  But  Mars,  after  an 
opposition,  does  not  again  come  into  the  same  situ¬ 
ation  until  after  twm  years  and  fifty  days.  It  is 
only  at  and  near  the  time  of  the  opposition  of 
Mars  that  we  have  the  best  telescopic  views  of  that 
planet,  as  it  is  then  nearest  the  earth;  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  when  it  has  passed  its  opposition  for  any 
considerable  time,  a  period  of  two  years  must 
elapse  before  we  see  it  again  in  such  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  situation.  Hence  it  is  that  this  planet  is  sel¬ 
dom  noticed  by  ordinary  observers,  except  during 
a  period  of  three  or  four  mouths  every  two  years. 
At  all  other  times  it  dwindles  to  the  apparent  size 
of  a  small  star. 

Distance,  Motion,  and  Orhit  of  Mars. — This 
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planet  is  ascertained  to  be  about  145  millions  of 
miles  from  the  sun.  From  what  we  liave  stated 
above,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  the  course  of  its 
revolution,  it  is  at  very  different  distances  from 
the  earth.  When  at  its  greatest  distance,  as  when 
the  earth  is  at  E,  and  the  planet  at  C,  Fig  34,  it 
is  240  millions  of  miles  from  the  earth.  Thi.s 
will  appear  from  an  inspection  of  the  figure.  The 
distance,  E  S,  from  the  earth  to  the  sun  is  95 
millions  of  miles;  the  distance,  S  C,  of  Mars 
from  the  sun  is  145  millions.  These  distances, 
added  together,  amount  to  the  whole  distance  from 
E  to  C,  or  from  the  earth  to  Mars  when  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  sun.  When  nearest  the  earth, 
as  at  A,  it  is  only  50  millions  of  miles  distant 
from  us.  For  as  the  -ft'hole  distance  of  the  planet 
from  the  sun,  A  S,  is  145  millions,  subtract  the 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  E  iS'=95  mil¬ 
lions,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  distance  of 
the  planet,  E  A=50  millions  of  miles  from  the 
earth.  Small  as  this  distance  may  appear  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  some  of  the  other  jdanets,  it 
would  require  more  than  285  years  for  a  steam- 
carriage,  moving  without  intermission  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  to  pass  over  the  space 
which  intervenes  between  the  earth  and  Mars  at 
its  nearest  distance. 

From  what  has  been  now  stated,  it  is  evident 
that  this  planet  will  present  a  very  different  aspect, 
as  to  size  and  splendor,  in  the  different  parts  of 
its  orbit.  When  nearest  to  the  earth,  it  appears 
with  a  surface  twenty-five  times  larger  than  it 
does  at  its  greatest  distance,  and  seems  to  vie  with 
Jupiter  in  apparent  magnitude  and  splendor.  But, 
when  verging  toward  its  conjunction  with  the 
sun,  it  is  almost  imperceptible.  And  this  is  one 
proof,  among  others,  of  the  truth  of  the  Coperni- 
can  system.  All  its  motions,  stations,  and  direct 
and  retrograde  movements,  and  the  times  in 
which  they  happen,  exactly  accord  with  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  system  and  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
as  a  planet  between  the  orbits  of  Venus  and  Mars. 
Whereas,  were  the  earth  supposed  to  be  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  this  planet’s  motion,  according  to  the 
Ptolemaic  hypothesis,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
account  for  any  of  the  phenomena  above  stated. 

The  orbit  of  Mars  is  901,004,000,  or  more  than 
900  millions  of  miles  in  circumference.  Through 
this  space  it  moves  in  one  year  and  322  days,  or 
in  16,488  hours.  Consequently,  its  rate  of  mo¬ 
tion  is  54,640  miles  every  hour,  which  is  mora 
than  a  hundred  times  the  greatest  velocity  of  a 
cannon  ball  when  it  leaves  the  mouth  of  the 
cannon.  The  diurnal  rotation  of  this  planet,  or 
its  revolution  round  its  axis,  is  accomjilished  in 
twenty-four  hours,  thirty-nine  minutes,  twenty- 
one  seconds,  which  is  about  two-thirds  of  an  hour 
longer  than  our  day.  This  period  of  rotation 
was  first  ascertained  by  Cas,sini,  from  the  motion 
of  certain  spots  oa  its  surface,  which  1  shall  after¬ 
ward  describe.  Its  axis  is  inclined  to  the  piano 
of  its  orbit  in  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees,  eighteen 
minutes,  which  is  nearly  seven  degrees  more  in¬ 
clined  from  the  perpendicular  than  that  of  the 
earth.  This  motion  is  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  rotation  of  the  earth,  namely,  from  west  to 
east  The  inclination  of  the  orbit  of  Mara  to 
thal  of  the  earth  is  one  degree,  fifty-one  minutes, 
six  seconds,  so  that  this  planet  is  never  so  much 
as  two  degrees  either  north  or  south  oi  the  eclip¬ 
tic.  The  orbit  of  Mars  is  considerably  eccentric. 
Its  eccentricity  is  no  le.ss  than  1 1,463,000  miles, 
or  about  1-21  of  its  diameter,  which  is  more  than 
eio-ht  times  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  of  tha 
earth.  Hence  it  follows,  that  Mars,  when  in  op 
position  to  the  sun,  may  be  nearer  the  earth  by 
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B  considerable  number  of  millions  of  miles  at  one 
time  than  at  another,  when  he  hapi)ens  to  be 
about  his  perihelion,  or  nearest  distance  from  the 
sun  at  such  opposition.  On  the  27th  of  August, 
1719,  this  planet  was  in  such  a  position,  being  in 
opposition  within  two  and  a  half  degrees  of  its 
perihelion,  and  nearer  to  the  earth  than  it  had 
been  for  a  long  period  before;  so  that  its  magni¬ 
tude  and  brightness  were  so  much  increased,  that, 
by  common  spectators,  it  was  taken  for  a  new  star. 

Appearance  of  the  Surface  of  Mars  when  viewed 
through  Telescopes. — It  was  not  before  the  tele¬ 
scope  was  brought  to  a  certain  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion  that  spots  were  discovered  on  the  surface  of 
Mars.  This  instrument  was  first  directed  to  the 
heavens  by  Galileo,  in  the  year  1610;  but  it  was 
'  not  until  tiie  beginning  of  1666  that  any  of  the 
spots  which  diversify  this  planet  were  discovered. 
On  the  6th  of  February,  that  year,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  Cassini,  with  a  telescope  of  sixteen  feet  long, 
saw  two  dark  spots  on  the  face  of  Mars,  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  Fig.  35;  and  on  February  24,  in  the 
evening,  he  saw  on  the  other  face  of  the  planet 
two  other  spots,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  first, 
but  larger,  as  represented  in  Fig.  36. 


Fig.  35.  Fig.  36. 


These  figures  are  copied  from  the  first  volume  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society.  After¬ 
ward,  continuing  his  observations,  he  found  the 
spots  of  these  two  faces  to  turn  by  little  nnd  little 
from  east  to  west,  and  to  return  at  last  to  the 
same  situation  in  which  he  had  first  seen  them. 
Campani  and  several  other  astronomers  observed 
similar  spots  about  the  same  time  at  Rome,  and 
Dr.  Hook  in  England.  Some  of  these  observers 
were  led  to  conclude,  from  the  motion  of  these 
S])ots,  that  the  rotation  of  this  planet  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  thirteen  hours;  but  Cassini,  who  ob¬ 
served  them  with  particular  care,  proved  that  the 
period  of  rotation  was  about  twenty-four  hours 
and  forty  minutes,  and  showed  that  the  error  of 
the  other  astronomers  arose  from  their  not  distin¬ 
guishing  the  difiperence  of  the  spots  which  appeared 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  disc  of  Mars.  The 
deductions  of  Cassini  on  this  point  have  been 
fully  confirmed  by  subsequent  observations. 

Maraldi,  a  celebrated  French  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  made  particular  observations  on 
these  spots  in  the  year  1704.  He  observed  that 
the  spots  were  not  always  well-defined,  and  that 
they  often  changed  their  form,  not  only  in  the 
space  of  time  from  one  opposition  to  another, 
but  even  within  the  space  of  a  month;  but  some, 
of  them  continued  of  the  same  form  long  enough 
to  ascertain  their  periods.  Among  the.se  was  an 
oblong  spot,  not  unlike  one  of  the  broken  belts 
of  Jupiter,  that  did  not  reach  quite  round  the 
body  of  Mars,  but  had,  not  far  from  the  middle 
of  it,  a  small  protuberance  toward  the  north,  so 
well-defined  as  to  enable  him  to  settle  the  period 
of  its  revolution  at  twenty-four  hours,  thirty-nine 
minutes;  only  one  minute  less  than  as  Cassini 
liad  determined  it.  Tiiis  appearance  of  Mars  is 
-represented  in  Fig.  37.  On  the  27th  of  August, 
4719,  the  same  observer,  with  a  telescope  of  thir¬ 


ty-four  feet  in  length,  perceived,  among  sevtful 
other  spots,  a  long  bolt  that  reached  about  half 
way  round  the  planet,  not  parallel  to  its  equator, 
to  the  end  of  which  another  short  belt  was  joined, 
so  as  to  form  an  angle  a  little  obtuse,  as  repre- 
sented  in  Fig.  38. 


Fig.  37.  Rig.  38. 


The  following  figures  represent  the  appearance 
of  the  spots  as  seen  by  Dr.  Hook  in  1666.  He 
saw  Mars  on  March  3,  1666,  as  represented  in 
Fig.  39,  which  appearance  was  taken  down  at  the 
moment  ol  observation.  On  the  23d  of  the  same 
month  he  perceived  the  spots  as  delineated  in  Fig. 
40,  which  appears  to  have  been  either  the  same 


Fig.  39.  Fig.  40. 


spots  in  another  position,  or  some  other  spots  on 
the  other  hemisphere  of  the  planet. 

The  following  are  two  views  of  this  planet  by 
Sir  William  Herschel,  who  has  given  a  great 
variety  of  delineations  of  the  different  appear¬ 
ances  of  Mars  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  for  1784. 

Fig.  41  Fig.  42. 


My  own  views  of  this  planet  have  not  been 
numerous,  as  it  is  only  at  intervals  of  two  years, 
when  near  its  opposition,  that  observations  can 
be  made  on  its  surface  with  effect.  1  have,  how¬ 
ever,  distinctly  perceived  its  surface  as  delineated 
in  Figures  43  and  44. 

Fig.  43  Fig.  44. 


These  observations  were  made  in  November 
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Rnd  December,  1832,  and  in  January,  1837,  and 
the  appearances  were  very  nearly  the  same;  but 
the  spots  as  represented  in  the  two  figures  were 
seen  at  different  times,  and  were  evidently  on 
dilierent  hemispheres  of  the  planet,  which  were 
presented  in  succession  by  its  motion  of  rotation. 
The.  instrument  used  in  the  observations  was  a 
441-2  inch  achromatic  telescope,  with  magnifying 
powers  of  150  and  180  times. 

Beside  the  dark  spots  here  delineated,  there  is  a 
small  portion  of  the  globe  of  Mars,  round  its 
south  pole,  which  has,  at  least  occasionally,  a 
much  brighter  appearance  than  the  other  parts. 
Maraldi,  who  made  observations  on  Mars  about 
the  3'ear  1719,  saj's,  that  this  bright  spot  had  been 
noticed  for  sixty  years  before  that  period,  and  that 
it  is  more  permanent  than  anj’  of  the  other  spots 
of  Mars;  that  this  segment  or  zone  is  not  all  of 
equal  brightness,  more  than  one-half  of  it  being 
brighter  than  the  rest;  that  the  part  which  is  least 
bright  is  subject  to  great  changes,  and  has  some¬ 
times  disappeared;  and  that  there  has  sometimes 
been  seen  a  similar  luminous  zone  round  the 
north  pole  of  Mars,  w'hich  has  appeared  of  diffe¬ 
rent  brightness  in  different  years.  The  bright 
spot  at  the  polar  point  is  represented  at  a,  Figures 
4-1  and  42.  These  white  spots  have  been  conjec¬ 
tured  to  be  snow,  as  thej’  disappear  when  they  have 
been  long  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  are  greatest 
when  just  emerging  from  the  long  night  of  the 
polar  winter  in  that  planet.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  Sir  W.  Herschel,  in  his  paper  on  this  subject, 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  “  In  the  year 
1781,”  says  this  astronomer,  “the  south  polar 
spot  was  extremely  large,  which  we  might  well 
expect,  as  that  pole  had  but  lately  been  involved 
in  a  whole  twelve-month’s  darkness  and  absence 
of  the  sun;  but  in  1783,  I  found  it  considerably 
smaller  than  before,  and  it  decreased  continually 
from  the  20th  of  May  until  about  the  middle  of 
September,  when  it  seemed  to  be  at  a  stand. 
During  this  last  period,  the  south  pole  had  already 
been  about  eight  months  enjoying  the  benefit  of 
summer,  and  still  continued  to  receive  the  sun¬ 
beams,  though,  toward  the  latter  end,  in  such  an 
oblique  direction  as  to  be  but  little  benefited  bj' 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  year  1781,  the 
north  polar  spot,  which  had  been  its  twelve-monlh 
in  the  sunshine,  and  was  but  lately  returning  into 
darkness,  appeared  small,  though  undoubtedlj’  in¬ 
creasing  in  size.”  Hence  he  concludes,  “  that 
the  bright  polar  spots  are  owing  to  the  vivid  re¬ 
flection  of  light  from  frozen  regions,  and  that  the 
reduction  of  those  spots  is  to  be  ascribed  to  their 
being  exposed  to  the  sun.” 

Atmosphere,  oj  Mars. — From  the  gradual  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  light  of  the  fixed  stars  when  they 
approach  near  the  disc  of  Mars,  it  has  been  infer¬ 
red  that  this  planet  is  surrounded  with  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  great  extent.  Although  the  extent  of 
this  atmosphere  has  been  much  overrated,  yet  it 
is  generallj'  admitted  by  astronomers  that  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  considerable  density  and  elevation 
exists.  Both  Cassini  and  Roemer  observed  a  star, 
at  six  minutes  from  the  disc  of  Mars,  become  so 
faint  before  it  was  covered  by  the  planet,  that  it 
could  not  be  seen  even  with  a  three  feet  telescope; 
which,  in  all  probability,  was  caused  by  the  light 
of  the  star  being  obscured  by  passing  through  the 
dense  part  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  planet.  It 
Is,  doubtless,  owing  to  this  circumstance  that 
Mars  presents  so  ruddy  an  appearance,  more  so 
than  any  other  planet  or  star  in  the  nocturnal  sky. 
When  a  beam  of  light  passes  through  a  dense 
medium,  its  color  inclines  to  red,  the  other  rays 
being  partlj'  reflected  or  absorbed.  Thus  the 
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morning  and  evening  clouds  are  generally  tinged 
with  red,  and  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  when  near 
the  horizon,  either  rising  or  setting,  uniformly 
assume  a  ruddy  aspect,  because  their  light  then 
passes  through  the  lower  and  denser  part  of  our 
atmosphere.  When  the  light  of  the  sun  passes 
through  the  atmosphere  of  Mars,  the  most  re¬ 
frangible  colors,  such  as  the  violet,  will  be  partly 
absorbed;  and  before  the  reflected  raj's  reach  the 
earth,  they  must  again  pass  through  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  planet,  and  be  deprived  of  another 
portion  of  the  most  refrangible  rays;  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  red  rays  will  predominate,  and  the 
planet  assume  a  dull  red  color.  This  I  conceive 
to  be  the  chief  reason  why  I  could  never  perceive 
Mars  in  the  day-time,  even  when  in  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  position,  so  distinctly  as  Jupiter,  although 
the  quantity  of  solar  light  which  falls  on  this 
planet  is  more  than  eleven  times  greater  than 
what  falls  on  Jupiter;  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  Jupiter  is  surrounded  with  a  less  dense  and 
more  transparent  atmosphere.  Sir  W.  Herschel, 
though  he  questions  the  accuracy  of  some  of  the 
observations  of  the  dimness  caused  by  the  appulses 
of  the  fixed  stars  to  this  planet,  yet  admits  that  it 
has  a  considerable  atmosphere.  “For,”  says  he, 
“  beside  the  permanent  spots  on  its  surface,  I  have 
often  noticed  occasional  changes  of  partial  bright 
belts,  and  also  once  a  darkish  one  in  a  pretty  high 
latitude:  and  these  alterations  ive  can  hardly  as¬ 
cribe  to  any  other  cause  than  the  variable  dispo¬ 
sition  of  clouds  and  vapors  floating  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  planet.” 

Omclusiovs  respecting  the  Physical  Constitution 
of  Mars. — From  the  preceding  observations  and 
views  we  have  exhibited  of  this  planet,  I  presume 
we  are  warranted  to  deduce,  with  a  high  degree 
(if  probabi  lity,  the  following  conclusions:  l.'i  hal 
land  and  water,  analogous  to  those  on  our  globe, 
exist  in  the  planet  Mars.  3’he  dark  spots  are  ob¬ 
viously  the  water  or  seas  upon  its  surface,  which 
reflect  a  much  less  proportion  of  the  solar  light 
than  the  land.  “  The  seas,”  says  Sir  John  Her¬ 
schel,  “  by  a  general  law  in  optics,  appear  green¬ 
ish,  and  form  a  contrast  to  the  land.  I  have 
noticed  this  phenomenon  on  many  occasions,  but 
never  more  distinct  than  on  the  occasion  when 
the  drawing  was  made;”  from  which  the  figure 
of  Mars  in  his  “Astronomy”  is  engraved.  It  is 
not  improbable,  from  the  size  of  tlie  dark  spots 
compared  with  the  whole  disc  of  Mars,  that  about 
one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  surface  of  that 
planet  is  covered  with  water.  If  this  estimate 
be  nearly  correct,  it  will  follow  that  the  quantijy 
of  land  and  water  on  Mars  is  nearl}^  in  a  rev^ipa 
proportion  to  that  which  obtains  on  our  gHota 
where  the  quantity  of  water  is  nearly  four  tMiiesI 
greater  than  that  of  the  land.  The  dark  spots  in 
some  of  the  views  given  above  seem  to  convey 
the  idea  of  several  large  gulfs  or  bays  running  up 
into  the  land.  The  various  appearances  of  these 
spots  which  we  have  delineated  are  partly  owing 
to  the  dift'erent  relations  and  positions  in  which 
they  appear  during  different  periods  of  the  planet’s 
rotation,  as  I  have  already  shown,  would  happen 
in  the  appearance  of  the  earth  were  it  viewed 
from  a  distance  in  the  heavens  (seepage  41).  2. 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  there  are  strata  of  clouds 
of  considerable  extent  occasionally  floating  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Mars;  for  some  of  the  observers 
referred  to  above  have  remarked  that  some  of  the 
spots  “  changed  their  form  in  the  course  of  a 
month;”  and  Sir  W.  Herschel,  is  above  stated, 
declares  that  he  has  noticed  “occasional  changes 
of  partial  bright  belts,  and  also  once  of  a  darkish 
ono.”  These,  in  all  probability,  were  clouds  of 
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greater  or  less  density,  wliich,  for  the  most  part, 
would  appear  brighter  than  tlie  seas  by  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  tlie  solar  rays  from  their  upper  surfaces; 
for  allhough  the  under  surface  of  dense  clouds 
appears  dark  to  us  who  view  them  from  below, 
yet,  were  we  to  view  their  upper  surface  from  a 
distance  when  the  sun  shines  upon  them,  they 
would  undoubtedly  present  a  bright  appearance 
by  the  rellection  of  the.  solar  rays.  It  is,  doubt¬ 
less,  owing  to  the  occasional  interposition  of  such 
clouds  in  the  atmosphere  of  Mars,  that  the  per¬ 
manent  spots  sometimes  appear  to  vary  their  form 
and  aspect.  3.  A  variety  of  seasons,  somewhat 
similar  to  ours,  must  be  experienced  in  this  planet. 
Tlie  diversity  of  seasons  on  our  globe  arises 
chiefly  from  the  inclination  of  its  axis  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic.  Now,  in  reference  to  Mars, 
the  axis  of  rotation  is  inclined  to  its  orbit  at  even 
a  greater  angle  than  that  of  the  earth;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  contrast  between  its  opposite  seasons  is 
probably  more  marked  and  striking  than  on  the 
earth.  The  seasons  will  also  continue  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  with  us,  as  the  year  in  Mars  is 
nearly  double  the  length  of  ours,  so  that  summer 
and  winter  will  be  prolonged  for  a  period  of  eight 
or  nine  months  respectively.  If  the  opinion  of 
Sir  W.  Hersche.l  be  correct,  that  the  white  spots 
at  the  poles  of  Mars  are  caused  by  the  reflection 
of  the  sun’s  rays  from  masses  of  ice  and  snow,  it 
will  afford  an  additional  proof  of  the  existence  of 
a  diversity  of  seasons  on  this  planet,  and  that  its 
flihabitants  are  subjected  to  a  winter  of  great  se¬ 
verity  and  of  long  duration.  4.  This  planet  bears 
a  more  striking  resemblance  to  the  earth  than  any 
ether  planet  in  the  solar  system.  Its  distance 
from  the  sun,  compared  with  that  of  the  other 
superior  planets,  is  but  a  little  more  than  that  of 
tlie  earth.  The  distinction  of  land  and  water  on 
its  surface  is  more  strikingly  marked  than  on  any 
of  the  other  planets.  It  is  encompassed  with  an 
atmosphere  of  considerable  exient.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  large  masses  of  clouds  are  occasionally 
formed  in  that  atmosphere,  such  as  sometimes 
hover  over  the  whole  of  Britain,  and  even  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  for  several  weeks  at  a  time.  The  length  of 
the  day  is  nearly  the  same  as  ours,  and  it  has  evi¬ 
dently  a  succession  of  different  seasons.  Were 
we  warranted  from  such  circumstances  to  form 
an  opinion  respecting  the  physical  and  moral  slate 
of  the  beings  that  inhabit  it,  we  might  be  apt  to 
conclude  that  they  are  in  a  condition  not  alto¬ 
gether  very  different  from  that  of  the  inhabitants 
oLour  globe. 

fx'yiagnitude  and  Extent  of  Surface  of  Mars. — 
planet  is  now  estimated  to  be  about  420(3 
tnil.sS  in  diameter,  which  is  only  a  little  more 
lliaii  half  the  diameter  of  the  earth.  It  contains 
38,792,000,000  or  more  than  38  thousand  mil¬ 
lions  of  solid  miles  ;  and  the  number  of  square 
miles  on  its  surface  is  55,417,624,  or  more  than 
fifty-five  millions,  which  is  about  six  millions  of 
square  miles  more  than  on  all  the  habitable  parts 
of  our  globe.  At  the  rate  of  population  formerly 
stated,  280  to  a  square  mile,  it  would  contain  a 
opulation  of  more  than  fifteen  thousand  five 
undred  millions,  which  is  jiineteen  times  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth;  but,  as  it 
£s  probable  that  one-third  of  the  surface  of  Mars 
Is  covered  with  water,  should  we  subtract  one- 
third  from  these  sums,  there  would  still  remain 
accommodatiou  for  twelve  limes  the  number  of 
the  population  of  our  globe. 

No  moon  or  secondary  planet  has  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered  about  Mars;  yet  this  is  no  proof  that  it  is 
destitute  of  such  an  attendant;  for  as  all  the  se¬ 
condary  planets  are  much  less  than  their  prima¬ 


ries,  and  as  Mars  ranks  among  the  smallest  planet* 
of  the  system,  its  satellite,  if  any  exist,  must  ha 
extremely  small.  The  second  satellite  of  Jupiter 
is  only  the  l-43d  part  of  the  diameter  of  that  pia- 
net;  and  a  satellite  bearing  the  same  proportion  to 
Mars  would  be  only  ninety-seven  miles  in  diame¬ 
ter.  But,  suppose  it  were  double  this  size,  it  could 
scarcely  be  distinguishable  by  our  telescopes,  es¬ 
pecially  when  we  consider  that  such  a  satellite 
would  never  appear  to  recede  to  any  considerable 
distance  from  the  margin  of  Mars.  The  distance 
of  the  first  satellite  of  Jupiter  is  only  three  di¬ 
ameters  of  that  planet  from  its  center;  and  the 
distance  of  the  first  satellite  of  Saturn  is  but  one 
diameter  and  two-thirds  from  its  center.  Now,  if 
a  satellite  of  the  size  we  have  supposed  were  to 
revolve  round  Mars  at  the  distance  of  only  two  or 
three  of  its  diameters,  its  nearness  to  the  body  of 
Mars  would  generally  prevent  its  being  perceived, 
unless  with  telescopes  of  vety  great  power  and 
under  certain  favorable  circumstances;  and  it 
could  never  be  expected  to  be  seen  but  about 
the  time  of  that  planet’s  opposition  to  the  sun, 
which  happens  only  at  an  interval  of  more  than 
two  ymars.  If  such  a  satellite  exist,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  it  will  revolve  at  the  nearest  possible 
distance  from  the  planet,  in  order  to  afibrd  it  the 
greatest  quantity  of  light;  in  which  case  it  would 
never  be  seen  beyond  two  minutes  of  a  degree 
from  the  margin  of  the  planet,  and  that  only  in 
certain  favorable  positions.  If  the  plane  of  its 
orbit  lav  nearly  in  a  line  with  our  axis  of  vision, 
it  would  frequently  be  hidden  either  by  the  inter¬ 
position  of  the  body  of  Mars  or  by  transiting  its 
disc.  It  is  therefore  possible,  and  not  at  all  im 
probable,  that  Mars  may  have  a  satellite,  although 
it  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  It  is  no  argument 
for  the  non-existence  of  such  a  body  that  we  have 
not  yet  seen  it;  but  it  ought  to  serve  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  to  stimulate  us  to  apply  our  most  powerful 
instruments  to  the  regions  around  this  planet  with 
more  frequency  and  attention  than  wc  have  hith¬ 
erto  done,  and  it  is  possible  our  diligence  mav  be 
re.war(k>d  with  the  discovery.  The  long  duration 
of  winter  in  the  polar  regions  of  Mars  seems  to 
require  a  moon  to  cheer  them  during  the  long  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  sun;  and  if  there  be  none,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  those  regions  must  be  in  a  far  more 
dreary  condition  than  the  Laplanders  and  Greeti- 
lauders  of  our  globe 

Proportion  of  Light  on  the  Surface  of  Mars. — • 
As  the  quantity  of  solar  light  on  any  of  the  pla¬ 
nets  is  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  theirdistances 
from  the  sun,  the  quantity  of  light  which  fulls 
upon  Mars  will  be  much  less  than'  that  which  wo 
enjoy.  It  is  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  4.‘j  to  100, 
which  is  less  than  one-half  of  the  light  which 
falls  upon  the  earth.  This  is  partly  the  reason 
why  Mars  appears  so  much  less  brilliant  than  Ve¬ 
nus,  but  it  is  not  the  only^  reason;  for  Jupiter  ap¬ 
pears  much  more  brilliant  than  Mars,  although  he 
is  placed  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  sun. 
The  refraction,  reflection,  and  absorption  of  the 
rays  of  light,  in  passing  through  the  dense  atmo¬ 
sphere  to  which  we  have  alluded,  form,  doubtless, 
one  principal  reason  why  Mars  appears  more  som 
her  in  its  aspect  than  Jupiter  or  ^'enus  The  fo'. 
lowing  figure  represents  the  apparent  size  of  tU-' 
sun  as  seen  from  Mars  and  the  earth.  The  cir¬ 
cle  7)1  represents  the  size  of  the  sun  as  seen  from 
Mars,  and  e  as  seen  from  the  earth.  The  degree 
of  heat  on  different  parts  of  this  planet  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  various  circumstances;  the  inclination 
of  its  axis,  the  positions  of  places  in  respect  to  its 
equator  and  poles,  the  nature  of  its  soil,  the  ma 
terials  which  compose  its  surface,  the  quantity  of 
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R'ater  in  different  regions,  the  constitution  of  its 
atmosphere,  and  other  circumstances  with  which 
we  are  unacquainted. 

Tlie  figure  of  Mars  is  an  oblate  spheroid,  like 
that  of  the  earth,  but  much  flatter  at  the  pole.s, — 
Its  equatorial  diameter  is  to  its  polar  as  1355  to 
1272,  or  nearly  as  16  to  15;  consequent!}^,  if  its 
equatorial  diameter  be  4200  miles,  its  polar  diame¬ 
ter  will  be  only  3937,  which  is  263  miles  shorter 
than  tlie  equatorial.  The  7/mss  of  this  planet 
compared  with  that  of  the  suii  is  as  1  to  1,846,- 
0S2.  Its  density,  compared  with  water,  is  as  3  2-7 
to  1,  w'hich  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the 
earth,  but  greater  than  the  general  density  of  the 
rocks  and  other  materials  w'hich  compose  the  sur¬ 
face  of  our  globe.  A  body  which  weighs  one 
pound  oil  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  w^eigh 
only  five  ounces  six  drachms  on  the  surface  of 
Mars. 

V.  ON  THE  LATELY-DISCOI'ERED  PLANETS,  VESTA, 
JUNO,  CERES,  AND  PALLAS. 

The  immense  inten'a!  which  lies  between  the 
orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter  led  some  astronomers 
to  surmise  that  a  planet  of  considerable  magni- 
lude  might  possibly  exist  somewhere  within  this 
limit  This  conjecture  was  grounded  on  the  in¬ 
tervals  which  exist  between  the  rest  of  the  plane¬ 
tary  orbits.  Betrveen  the  orbits  of  Mercury  and 
Venus  there  is  an  interval  of  31,000,000  of  miles; 
between  those  of  Venus  and  the  earth,  27, 000,000; 
between  those  of  the  earth  and  Mars,  50,000,000; 
but  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter  there 
fntei-venes  the  immense  space  of  349,000,000  of 
miles.  Here  the  order  of  the  solar  system  was 
supposed  to  be  interrupted,  which  would  form  an 
exception  to  the  general  law  of  the  proportion  of 
the  planetary  distances.  No  planetary  body,  how'- 
ever,  was  detected  within  this  interval  until  tlie 
beginning  of  the  present  century;  and,  instead 
of  one  large  bodjq  as  was  surmised,  four  very 
small  ones  have  been  discovered.  These  bodies 
are  situated  at  a  distance  from  Mars  nearly  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  order  and  proportion  to  which 
we  have  now  alluded;  and  this  circumstance  leads 
to  a  belief  “  (hat  it  is  something  be}'ond  a  mere 
accidental  coincidence,  and  belongs  to  the  essen¬ 
tial  structure  of  the  system.”  As  these  bodies 
are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  can  only  be 
Been  in  certain  favorable  positions,  and  as  only  a 
short  period  has  elapsed  since  their  discovery,  we 
are  not  yet  much  acquainted  with  many  of  their 
phenomena  and  physical  peculiarities. 

Of  these  four  bodies,  the  first  discovered  was 
that  wliich  is  now  named  Ceres,  and  sometimes 
Piazzi,  from  the  name  of  its  discoverer.  It  was 
discovered  at  Palermo,  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  on 
the  Ist  of  January,  1801,  or  the  first  day  of  the 
resent  century,  by  Piazzi,  a  celebrated  astronomer 
e'onging  to  that  city,  who  has  since  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself  by  his  numerous  observations  on  the 
fiat/id  stars.  This  new  celestial  body  was  then  situ- 
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ated  in  the  constellation  Taurus,  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  at  no  very  great  distance  from  its  opposition 
to  the  sun.  It  was  observed  by  Piazzi  until  the 
12th  of  February  following,  when  a  dange*roa8 
illness  compelled  him  to  discontinue  his  observa¬ 
tions;  but  it  was  again  discovered  by  Dr.  Olbers, 
of  Bremen,  after  a  series  of  unwearied  observa¬ 
tions  and  laborious  calculations,  founded  on  a 
few  insulated  facts  which  had  been  stated  by  Pi- 
azzi.  Dr.  Brewster  states,  in  the  “  Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia,”  voL  ii,  p.  638,  and  likewise  in  his 
second  edilton  of  “  Ferguson’s  Astronomy,”  vol. 
ii,  p.  38,  “  that  the  rediscovery  of  this  planet  by 
Olbers  did  not  take  place  until  the  1st  of  Janua¬ 
ry,  1607;”  which  must  be  a  mistake,  for  in  “  La 
Decade  Philosophiques,”  for  July,  1603,  it  is  stated 
that  Dr.  Olbers,  some  time  before,  received  La 
Lande’s  prize  for  having  discovered  the  planet 
Pallas;  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  merit  is  referred 
to  in  having  rediscovered  Ceres;  and  having 
been  among  the  first  that  announced  it  to  the 
world.  Beside,  Sir  W.  Herschel  has  observations 
on  this  planet  in  the  “  Philosophical  Transac¬ 
tions,”  of  date  February  7,  1602,  which,  o* 
course,  was  posterior  to  Dr.  Olbers’  rediscovery. 

The  planet  Pallas,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  named, 
Olbers,  was  discovered  on  the  28th  of  March, 
1802, — only  fifteen  months  after  the  discovery  of 
Ceres, — by  Dr.  Olbers,  a  physician  at  Bremen,  in 
Lower  Saxony,  distinguished  for  his  numerous 
celestial  observations,  and  for  his  easy  and  com¬ 
modious  method  of  calculating  the  orbits  of  co¬ 
mets.  The  planet  Juno  was  discovered  on  the 
evening  of  September  1,  1804,  within  two  yeaia 
and  a  half  of  the  discovery  of  Pallas,  by  M.  Har¬ 
ding,  at  the  observatory  of  Lilienthal,  near  Bre¬ 
men,  while  endeavoring  to  form  an  atlas  of  all  the 
stars  near  the  orbits  of  Ceres  and  Pallas,  with  the 
view  of  making  further  discoveries.  While  thus 
engaged,  he  perceived  a  small  star  of  about  the 
eiglith  magnitude,  which  was  not  marked  in  the 
Celestial  Atlas  of  La  Laude,  which  he  put  down 
in  his  cliart.  Two  daj's  afterward  he  found  that 
the  star  had  disappeared  from  the  position  in 
which  he  had  marked  it;  but  a  little  to  the 
south-west  of  that  position  he  perceived  another 
star  resembling  it  in  size  and  color;  and  having 
observed  it  again  on  the  5th  of  September,  and 
finding  that  it  had  moved  a  little  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection  as  before,  he  concluded  that  it  was  a  mov¬ 
ing  body  connected  with  the  solar  s}-stem. 

The  planet  Vesta  was  discovered  on  the  29th 
of  March,  1607,  little  more  than  two  years  and  a 
half  after  the  discovery  of  Juno,  so  that  four 
primary  planets  belonging  to  our  system,  which 
had  been  hidden  for  tliousands  of  years  from 
the  inhabitants  of  our  globe,  were  discovered 
within  the  space  of  little  more  than  six  years. — 
Vesta  must  then  have  been  near  its  opposition. 
The.  discovery  of  Vesta  was  made  by  Dr.  Olbers, 
who  had  previously  discovered  Pallas,  and  redis¬ 
covered  Ceres.  He  had  formed  an  idea  that  the 
tliree  small  bodies  lately^  discovered  might  possi¬ 
bly  be  the  fragments  of  a  larger  planet,  which  had 
been  burst  asunder  by  some  unknown  and  power¬ 
ful  irruptive  force  proceeding  from  its  interior 
parts,  and  that  more  fragments  might  still  be  de¬ 
tected.  Whether  this  position  be  tenable  or  not, 
it  seems  to  have  led  to  the  discovery-  of  Vesta;  for 
the  doctor  concluded,  if  his  opinions  were  just, 
that  although  the  orbits  of  all  these  fragiiients 
might  be  differently  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  y-et, 
as  they  must  all  have  diverged  from  the  same  point, 

“  they  ought  to  have  two  common  points  of  re¬ 
union,  or  two  nodes  in  . opposite  regions  of  the  hea¬ 
vens,  through  which  all  the  planetary  fragments 
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must  sooiior  or  later  pass.”  One  of  these  nodes, 
m  points  of  intersection  of  the  orbits  he  found 
to  be  in  the  sign  Virgo,  and  the  other  in  the  con¬ 
stellation  of  the  Whale;  and  it  was  actually  in 
tlie  regions  of  the  Whale  that  the  planet  Juno  was 
discovered  by  M.  Harding.  With  the  view,  there- 
fbre,  of  detecting  other  fragments,  if  any  should 
e.xist.  Dr.  Olbers  examined,  three  times  ever)’ year, 
all  the  small  stars  in  the  opposite  constellations  of 
Virgo  and  the  Whale,  and  in  the  constellation  of 
Virgo  the  planet  Vesta  was  first  seen.*  This  was 
doubtless  a  remarkable  coincidence  of  theory 
with  observation,  and  affords  a  presumption  that 
the  conjecture  of  this  eminent  astronomer  may 
possibly  have  a  foundation  in  fact. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  what  has  been 
ascertained  respecting  the  distances,  magnitudes, 
and  motions  of  these  bodies: 

The  Planet  Vesta. — The  mean  distance  of  this 
planet  from  the  sun  is  reckoned  to  be  about  225 
millions  of  miles;  its  annual  revolution  is  com¬ 
pleted  in  about  3  years  months,  or  in  1325 
clays;  the  circumference  of  its  orbit  is  141-1  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles,  and,  of  course,  it  moves  with  a 
velocity,  on  an  average,  of  more  than  44,000 
miles  an  hour.  The  inclination  of  its  orbit  to 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  seven  degrees,  eight 
minutes;  and  its  eccentricity  21  millions  of  miles. 
The  diameter  of  this  planet  has  been  estimated 
by  some  astronomers  at  only  about  270  miles; 
and,  if  this  estimate  be  correct,  it  will  contain 
only  229,000  square  miles,  or  a  surface  somewhat 
less  than  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland;  and, 
according  to  the  rate  of  population  formerly  stated, 
W’ould  contain  64  millions  of  inhabitants,  or  about 
five  times  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  or  nearly  the  twelfth 
part  of  the  population  of  the  earth.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble,  however,  that  this  estimate  is  too  small,  and 
that  the  apparent  diameter  of  this  planet  has  not 
yet  been  accurately  taken;  for  the  light  of  this 
body  is  considered  equal  to  that  of  a  star  of  the 
fifth  or  sixth  magnitude,  and  it  may  sometimes 
be  distinguished,  in  a  clear  evening,  by  the  naked 


*  William  Olbers,  M.  D.,  the  discoverer  of  Vesta  and 
Palla.s,  was  born  on  the  11th  of  October,  1758,  at  Arbergen, 
a  village  in  the  Duchy  of  Bremen,  where  his  father  was  a 
clergyman.  His  father,  beside  being  a  man  of  great  gene¬ 
ral  learning,  was  a  good  mathematician  and  a  lover  of  as¬ 
tronomy.  Young  <  libers,  when  in  his  fourteenth  year,  felt  a 
great  taste  for  that  science.  During  an  evening  walk,  in  the 
month  of  August,  having  observed  the  Pleiades,  or  seven 
stars,  he  beca.ne  very  desirous  of  knowing  to  what  constel¬ 
lation  they  belonged.  He  therefore  purchased  some  charts 
and  books,  and  begay  to  study  this  science  with  the  greatest 
diligence;  he  read  with  the  greatest  avidity  every  astrono¬ 
mical  work  he  was  able  to  procure,  and  in  a  few  months 
made  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  constellations.  Find¬ 
ing  that  a  knowledge  of  matliematics  was  necessary  to  the 
study  of  astronomy,  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to  this  sub¬ 
ject.  He  was  at  the  same  lime  engaged  in  the  study  of  medi¬ 
cine  as  a  profession.  In  the  year  1179,  when  scarcely  twen- 
'y-one  years  of  age,  he  observed  at  Gottingen,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  the  first  comet.  An  account  of  this  labor  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  “Berlin  Astronomical  Calendar”  for  1782,  where 
it  is  mentioned  that  Olbers  made  his  construction  one  night 
while  attending  a  patient;  and  yet  it  was  afterward  found 
tliat  his  determination  of  this  orbit  corre.sponded  with  the 
most  accurate  elements  of  the  comet  which  were  calculated. 
Since  that  period,  the  astronomy  of  comets  has  been  his  fa- 
vorite  study,  and  it  is  admitted  that  none  of  the  methods 
formerly  tried  for  calculating  the  orbit  of  a  comet  is  so  sim- 
le,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  elegant  as  that  of  Dr.  Olbers. 
Vhen  at  Vienna,  amid  all  his  applications  to  the  study  of 
medicine,  he  was  the  first  who  observed  the  planet  Uranus 
(after  its  discovery  by  Herschel),  on  the  17t.h  of  August, 
1781.  On  the  19th  he  perceived  its  motion,  and  continued 
his  observations  until  the  end  of  September,  at  which  pericwl 
it  was  considered  as  a  comet.  Returning  from  the  scene  of 
hU  studies,  he  settled  at  Bremen  as  a  physician,  where  he 
soon  acpiired  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  both  on 
account  of  his  successful  practice  and  integrity  and  affabili- 
ty  of  his  charao:er. 


eye.  Its  light  is  more  intense  and  white  than 
that  of  either  Ceres,  Juno,  or  Pallas;  and  it  is  not 
surrounded  with  any  nebulosity,  as  some  of  these 
planets  are.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  body  of  this 
size  could  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  130  millions 
of  miles,  which  is  its  nearest  approach  to  the 
earth,  and  that,  too,  by  the  naked  eye  (as  Schroe- 
ter  affirms  he  did  several  times),  unless  the  sub¬ 
stances  on  its  surface  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
reflect  the  solar  rays  with  a  far  greater  degree  of 
brilliancy  than  any  of  the  other  planets.  Tlie 
diameter  of  the  third  satellite  of  Jupiter  is  reck¬ 
oned  at  3377  miles,  and  its  surface,  of  course, 
contains  35,827,211  square  miles,  which  is  15f 
times  greater  than  the  surface  of  Vesta,  according 
to  the  above  estimation.  Yet  this  satellite  can 
never  (or,  at  least,  but  rarely)  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye.  Vesta  is,  indeed,  only  about  one- 
third  the  distance  from  us  of  the  satellite  of  Jupi¬ 
ter;  but,  making  allowance  for  this  circumstance, 
it  should  be  at  least  twenty  times  larger  in  surface 
than  is  estimated  above  in  order  to  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye,  or  with  the  same  distinctness  as  the 
third  satellite  of  Jupiter.  In  other  words,  it 
should  have  a  diameter  of  at  least  1200  miles.  If 
this  is  not  the  case,  there  must  be  something  very 
peculiar  and  extraordinary  in  the  reflective  power 
of  the  materials  which  compose  its  surface  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  an  intensity  of  light  from  so  small  a 
body  at  so  great  a  distance  as  130  millions  of 
miles.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  size  of 
this  planet  has  not  yet  been  accurately  ascer¬ 
tained,  and  that  future  and  more  accurate  obser¬ 
vations  are  still  requisite  to  determine  its  apparent 
diameter  and  real  magnitude. 

The  Planet  Juno. — The  next  planet  in  the  order 
of  the  system  is  Juno.  Its  distance  from  the  sun 
is  estimated  at  254  millions  of  miles.  The  cir¬ 
cumference  of  its  orbit  is  1506  millions  of  miles. 
Through  this  circuit  it  moves  in  four  years  and 
128  days,  at  the  rate  of  41,850  miles  every  hour. 
Its  diameter,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Schroe- 
ter,  is  1425  English  miles.  Its  surface  will  there¬ 
fore  contain  six  millions,  three  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  square  miles,  and  a  popuiation 
of  one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  eighty-six 
millions,  which  is  more  than  double  the  number 
of  the  earth’s  inhabitants.  The  orbit  of  Juno  is 
inclined  to  the  ecliptic  in  an  angle  of  thirteen 
degrees,  three  minutes.  Its  eccentricity  is 
63,588,000  miles,  so  that  its  greatest  distance 
from  the  sun  is  316,968,000  miles,  while  its  least 
distance  is  only  189,792,000.  Its  apparent  diame¬ 
ter  as  seen  from  the  earth  is  little  more  than  three 
seconds.  This  planet  is  of  a  reddish  color,  and  is 
free  from  any  nebulosity;  yet  the  observations  of 
Schroeter  render  it  probable  that  it  has  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  more  dense  than  that  of  any  of  the  old 
planets  of  the  system.  A  remarkable  variation  in 
the  brilliancy  of  this  planet  has  been  observed  by 
this  astronomer,  which  he  attributes  to  clianges 
that  are  going  on  in  its  atmosphere,  and  thinks  it 
not  improbable  that  tliese  changes  may  arise  from 
adinrnal  rotation  performed  in  twenty-seven  hours- 

Ihe  Planet  Ceres. — This  planet  is  about  26.3 
millions  of  miles  from  the  sun,  and  completes  its 
annual  revolution  in  four  years,  seven  months, 
and  ten  days.  Tlie  circumference  of  its  orbit  is 
1653  millions  of  miles,  and  it  moves  at  the  rate 
of  about  forty-one  thousand  miles  an  hour.  The 
eccentricity  of  its  orbit  is  20,598,000  miles.  Its 
greatest  distance  from  the  sun  is  283,500,000 
miles,  and  its  least  distance  242,300,000.  Its 
apparent  mean  diameter,  including  its  atmasphere, 
according  to  Schroeter,  is  somewhat  more  than 
six  seconds  at  its  mean  distance  from  the  earth 
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Its  leal  diameter,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the 
same  astronomer,  is  1624  English  miles;  but, 
Includiitg  its  atmosphere,  is  29'’'4  miles.  Its  sur¬ 
face,  therefore,  contains  8,2!35,o&0  square  miles, 
or  about  the  one-sixth  part  of  the  habitable  por¬ 
tions  of  our  globe;  and  would  afford  accommo¬ 
dation  for  2,319,962.400,  or  more  than  2300  mil¬ 
lions  of  inhabitants,  according  to  the  rate  of 
population  in  England,  wlucli  is  nearl}’’  triple  the 
present  population  of  the  earth.  This  planet  is 
of  a  slight  ruddy  color,  and  appears  about  the  size 
of  a  star  of  the  eighth  magnitude,  and  is  conse¬ 
quently  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  seems  to 
be  surrounded  with  a  dense  atmosphere,  and 
exhibits  a  disc  or  sensible  breadth  of  surface  when 
viewed  with  a  magnifying  power  of  two  hundred 
times.  Schroeter  has  determined,  from  a  great 
number  of  observations,  that  its  atmosphere  is 
about  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  English  miles 
in  bight,  and  that  it  is  subject  to  numerous 
changes.  Like  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  it  is 
very  dense  near  the  planet,  and  becomes  rarer  at 
a  greater  distance,  which  causes  its  apparent 
diameter  to  appear  somewhat  variable.  When  this 
planet  is  approaching  the  earth,  toward  the  point 
of  its  opposition  to  the  sun,  its  diameter  increases 
more  rapidly  than  it  ought  to  do  from  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  Its  distance,  which  Schroeter  supposes  to 
arise  from  the  finer  e.xterior  strata  of  its  atmo¬ 
sphere  becoming  visible  while  it  approaches  the 
earth.  He  also  perceived  that  the  visible  hemi¬ 
sphere  of  the  planet  was  sometimes  overshadowed, 
and  at  other  times  cleared  up,  so  that  he  con¬ 
cludes  there  is  little  chance  of  discovering  the 
period  of  its  diurnal  rotation.  The  inclination 
of  its  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  is  in  an  angle  of  ten 
degrees,  thirty-seven  minutes.  Tlie  intensity  of 
light  upon  its  surface  is  more  than  seven  times 
less  than  what  we  enjoy. 

Sir  William  Herschel,  in  the  year  1802,  after 
the  discovery  of  Ceres  and  Pallas,  made  a  num¬ 
ber  of  observations  to  ascertain  if  any  of  these 
bodies  were  accompanied  with  satellites.  Several 
very  small  stars  w'ere  occasionally  perceived  near 
Ceres  with  high  magnifying  powders,  of  the  posi¬ 
tions  and  motions  of  which  he  has  given  several 
delineations;  but  it  did  not  appear  probable,  in 
subsequent  observations,  that  they  accompanied 
the  planet.  In  his  observation  of  April  28,  with 
a  power  of  550,  he  says,  “Ceres  is  surrounded 
with  a  strong  haziness.  The  breadth  of  the 
coma,  beyond  the  uisc,  inaj' amount  to  the  extent 
of  a  diameter  of  the  disc,  which  is  not  very 
sharply  defined.  Were  the  whole  coma  and  star 
taken  together,  they  would  be  at  least  three  times 
as  large  as  my  measure  of  the  star.  The  coma  is 
Very  dense  ucar  the  nucleus;  but  loses  itself  pretty 
abruptly  on  tlie  outside,  though  a  gradual  diminu¬ 
tion  is  still  very  perceptible.”  These  observations 
seem  to  corroborate  the  idea  that  Ceres  is  encom¬ 
passed  with  an  atmosphere  of  great  density  and 
elevation. 

The  Planet  Pallas. — Tiiis  planet  revolves  about 
the  sun  at  the  mean  distance  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty-three  millions  of  miles,  and  finishes  its  revo¬ 
lution  in  1681  days,  17  hours,  or  in  four  years 
and  seven  and  one-tliird  months,  which  is  within 
a  day  of  tlie  time  of  the  revolution  of  Ceres. 
Its  distance  is  likewise  nearly  the  same  as  that 
planet,  and  the  circumference  of  its  orbit  will 
also  be  nearly  the  same.  This  planet,  however, 
is  distinguishki  in  a  remarkable  degree  both  from 
Ceres  and  from  ail  the  other  planets  by  the  very 
great  inclination  of  its  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic.  This  inclination  is  no  less  than  thirty- 
loiL’  degrees,  thirty-seven  minutes,  or  nearly  five 
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j  times  the  inclination  of  Mercury’s  orbit,  which 
was  formerly  reckoned  to  have  the  greatest  incli¬ 
nation  of  any  of  the.  planetary  orbits.  The  ec- 
centricity  of  the  orbit  of  Pallas  is  likewise  greater 
than  that  of  any  of  the  otl)er  planets,  being  no 
less  than  64,516,000  miles,  so  that  this  planet  is 
129,000,000  of  miles  nearer  the  sun  in  one  part 
of  its  orbit  tliaii  it  is  at  the  opposite  e.xtremily. 
Its  greatest  distance  from  the  sun  is  327,137,000 
miles,  and  its  least  distance  only  198,404,000 
miles.  Of  course,  its  rate  of  motion  in  its  orbit 
must  be  very  variable,  sometimes  moving  several 
thousands  of  miles  an  hour  swifter  at  one  time 
than  at  anotlier,  which  is  likewise  the  case,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  witli  the  planet  Juno.  Its 
mean  motion  is  about  41,000  miles  an  hour. 

This  planet  presents  a  ruddy  aspect,  but  less  so 
than  that  of  Ceres.  It  is  likewise  surrounded  with 
a  nebulosity  somewhat  like  that  of  Ceres,  but  of  less 
extent.  The  following  are  some  of  the  observations 
of  this  planet  by  Schroeter  and  Herschel.  The  at¬ 
mosphere  of  Pallas,  according  to  Schroeter,  is  to 
that  of  Ceres  as  one  hundred  and  one  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-six,  or  nearly  as  two  to  three.  It 
undergoes  similar  changes,  but  the  light  of  the 
planet  exhibits  greater  variations.  On  the  1st  of 
April,  the  atmosphere  of  Pallas  suddenly  cleared 
up,  and  the  solid  nucleus  or  disc  of  the  planet 
was  alone  visible.  About  twenty-four  hours  af¬ 
terward,  the  planet  appeared  pale  and  surrounded 
with  fog,  and  this  appearance  continued  during 
the  3d  and  4th  of  April;  but  this  phenomenon 
was  not  considered  as  arising  from  the  diurnal  ro¬ 
tation  of  the  planet  The  following  are  Her- 
schel’s  observations-  “  April  22.  In  viewing 
Pallas,  I  cannot,  with  the  utmost  attention  and 
under  favorable  circumstances,  perceive  any  sharp 
termination  which  might  denote  a  disc;  it  is 
rather  what  I  would  call  a  nucleus  April  22 
The  appearance  of  Pallas  is  cometary;  the  disc, 
if  it  has  any,  being  ill-defined.  When  I  see  it  to 
the  best  advantage,  it  appears  like  a  much-com¬ 
pressed,  extremely  small,  but  ill-defined  planetary 
nebula.  May  1.  With  a  twenty  feet  reflector, 
power  477,  I  see  Pallas  well,  and  perceive  a  very 
small  disc,  with  a  coma  of  some  extent  about  it, 
the  whole  diameter  of  which  may  amount  to  six 
or  seven  times  that  of  the  disc  alone.” — Philoso¬ 
phical  Transactions  for  1802. 

The  diameter  of  this  planet  has  not,  perhaps, 
been  ascertained  with  sufficient  precision.  Tha 
difference  in  the  estimates  formed  by  Sir  W.  Her¬ 
schel  and  M.  Schroeter  is  very  great.  According 
to  Schroeter,  the  diameter  of  Pallas  is  2099  miles 
If  this  estimate  be  nearly  correct,  Pallas  will  be 
about  the  size  of  our  moon,  and  will  comprehend 
on  its  surface  nearly  fourteen  millions  of  square 
miles,  which  would  accommodate  a  population  of 
nearly  four  thousand  millions,  or  five  times  the 
population  of  our  world.  The  apparent  mean 
diameter  of  this  planet,  comprehending  its  atmo¬ 
sphere,  at  its  mean  distance  from  the  earth,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Schroeter,  is  six  and  a  half  seconds. 

Such  is  a  brief  view  of  the  principal  facts 
which  have  been  ascertained  respecting  the  pla¬ 
nets  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Pallas.  All  these 
bodies  are  situated  between  the  orbits  of  Mars 
and  Jupiter,  and  they  are  all  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  except,  perhaps,  the  planet  Vesta, 
when  in  certain  favorable  positions.  The  real 
magnitudes  of  these  planets  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  yet  accurately  determined;  they  may 
be  a  little  greater  or  less  than  what  is  stated 
above,  though  it  is  not  probable  they  are  much 
larger.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that 
on  this  point  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
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estimates  oi  Schroeter  and  Herschet,  the  two 
principal  observers  wlio  have  investigated  the 
phenomena  of  these  planets,  owing  to  the  mode 
in  which  they  measured  the  apparent  diameters 
of  these  bodies.  According  to  Sir  W.  Herschel, 
there  is  none  of  these  bodies  that  exceeds  IM 
miles  in  diameter.  But  it  is  obvious,  from  the 
considerations  I  have  stated  in  the  description  of 
Vesta,  that  bodies  of  such  a  small  size  could  not 
be  visible  at  such  a  distance,  unless  they  were 
either  luminous  or  composed  of  matter  fitted 
to  reflect  the  solar  light  with  an  extraordinary  de¬ 
gree  of  brilliancy;  and,  therefore,  it  is  far  more 
probable  that  the' estimates  of  Schroeter  are  near¬ 
est  the  truth. 

Peculiarities  of  the  New  Planets.— These  bodies 
present  to  our  view  various  singularities  and 
anomalies,  which,  at  first  sight,  appear  incompati¬ 
ble  with  the  proportion  and  harmony  which  we 
might  suppose  originally  to  have  characterized 
the  arrangements  of  the  solar  system.  In  the 
first  place,  their  orbits  have  a  much  greater  degree 
of  inclination  to  the  ecliptic  than  those  of  the  old 
planets.  The  orbit  of  Venus  is  inclined  to  the 
ecliptic  in  an  angle  of  three  degrees,  twenty  mi¬ 
nutes;  of  Mars,  one  degree,  fifty-one  minutes;  of 
Jupiter,  one  degree,  eighteen  minutes;  of  Saturn, 
two  degrees  and  a  half;  and  of  Uranus,  only 
forty-six  minutes.  But  the  inclination  of  the 
orbit  of  Vesta  is  seven  degrees,  nine  minutes;  of 
Juno,  thirteen  degrees;  of  Ceres,  ten  degrees, 
thirty-seven  minutes;  and  of  Pallas,  no  less  than 
thirty-four  degrees  and  a  half,  which  is  nineteen 
limes  greater  than  the  inclination  of  Mars,  and 
twenty-seven  times  greater  than  that  of  J upiter. 
The  proportion  of  these  inclinations  is  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  following  figure. 

Fig.  46. 


inclination  of  Vesta’s  =  7  degrees;  and  the  dotted 
line  the  inclination  of  Ceres  =  degrees.  All 
the  older  planets  have  their  orbits  much  less  in- 
elined  to  the  cch'ptic,  except  Mercury,  which  has 
nearly  the  same  inclination  as  Vesta;  so  that  the 
zodiac  would  now  require  to  bo  extended  nearly 
five  times  its  former  breadth  in  order  to  include 
the  orbits  of  all  the  planets. 

2.  The  orbits  of  these  planets  are  in  general  more 
eccentric  than  those  of  the  other  planets;  that  is, 
they  move  in  longer  and  narrower  ellipses.  The 
following  figure  nearly  represents  the  orbit  of 
Pallas,  and  the  orbit  of  Juno  is  nearly  similar.  S 
represents  the  sun  in  one  of  the  foci  of  the  ellipse; 
C,  the  center;  F,  the  upper  focus  of  the  ellipse; 


and  the  whole  line  A  B,  the  transverse  diameter 
Now  the  distance  S'  C,  from  the  sun  to  the  center, 
is  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit.  This  eccentricity 
Fig.  47. 
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in  tlic  case  of  Pallas,  amounts  to  more  than  sixty- 
four  and  a  half  millions  of  miles.  Consequently, 
when  the  planet  is  at  B,  which  is  called  its  Aphe¬ 
lion,  or  greatest  distance  from  the  sun,  it  is  double 
its  eccentricity,  or  the  whole  length  of  the  line 
S  F  farther  from  the  sun  than  when  it  is  at  the 
point  A,  which  is  called  its  Periltelion,  or  least 
distance  from  the  sun,  that  is,  it  is  12'J  millions 
of  miles  farther  from  the  sun  in  the  one  casw  than 
in  the  other,  which  is  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
transverse  diameter  of  the  orbit  A  B.  Conse¬ 
quently,  its  motion  will  be  much  slower,  by  seve¬ 
ral  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  a  day,  wh.en 
near  the  point  B,  its  aphelion,  than  when  near  its 
perihelion  at  the  point  A;  and  to  a  spectator  on 
its  surface  the  sun  will  appear  more  than  double 
the  size  from  the  point  A  that  he  does  from  the 
point  B;  and  its  inhabitants  (if  any)  will  experi¬ 
ence  a  greater  diflerence  in  the  intensity  of  the 
solar  light  which  fulls  upon  them  in  different  pe¬ 
riods  of  its  year,  than  tliere  is  between  Venus  and 
the  earth,  or  between  the  earth  and  Mars.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbits  of 
the  older  planets  is  comparatively  small.  The 
eccentricity  of  the  orbit  of  Venus  is  less  than  half 
a  million  of  miles,  which  is  only  the  1 -274th  part 
of  the  transverse  diameter  of  its  orbit.  The 
Earth’s  eccentricity  is  1,618,000,  or  the  l-119th 
part;  Jupiter’s,  l-43d  part;  Saturn’s,  l-38th  part; 
and  that  of  Uranus,  about  l-43d  part;  whereas, 
the  eccentricities  of  Pallas  and  Juno  amount  to 
nearly  one- eighth  part  of  the  transverse  axes  of 
their  orbits.  Were  the  orbits  of  the  old  planets 
represented  by  figures  ten  times  larger  than  the 
above  diagram,  they  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  circles.  In  the  above  figure,  the  dotted 
line  G  H  is  the  conjugate  or  shorter  diameter  of 
the  ellipse.  When  the  planet  is  at  the  points  G 
]  and  H,  it  is  said  to  be  at  its  mean  distance  from 
the  sun,  or  at  the  middle  point  between  its  great¬ 
est  and  its  least  distance. 

3.  The  Orbits  of  several  of  the  Nero  Planets  cross 
j  each  other. — This  is  a  very  singular  and  unac- 
I  countable  circumstance  in  regard  to  the  planetary 
orbits.  It  had  been  long  observed  that  comets,  in 
traversing  the  heavens  in  every  direction,  crossed 
the  orbits  of  the  planets;  but,  before  the  discovery 
of  Pallas,  no  such  anomaly  was  found  throughout 
the  system  of  the  planets.  For  the  orbits  of  all 
I  the  other  planets  approach  so  nearly  to  circles, 
and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  so  many 
millions  of  miles,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
such  intersection  taking  place.  The  following 
diagram  represents  the  intersection  of  the  orbits 
of  Ceres  and  Pallas. 

I  The  central  circle  represents  the  sun;  the  two 
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next  circles  the  orbits  of  the  earth  and  Mars;  and 
the  two  outer  circles,  crossing  each  other,  those 

Fig.  48. 


cf  Ceres  and  Pallas.  In  consequence  of  this  in- 
tei’section  of  their  orbits,  there  is  a  possibility, 
especially  if  tlie  periods  of  their  revolutions  were 
somewhat  more  different  from  each  other,  that  the 
two  planets  miglit  happen  to  strike  against  each 
other  were  they  to  meet  at  the  points  A  and  B, 
where  the  orbits  intersect;  a  very  singular  con- 
tingence  in  the  planetary  system.  It  is  owing  to 
the  very  great  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  of  Pallas 
that  it  crosses  the  orbit  of  Ceres.  It  is  several 
millions  of  miles  nearer  the  sun  in  its  perihelion 
(or  at  A,  Fig.  47)  than  Ceres,  when  in  the  same 
point  of  its  orbit.  But  when  Pallas  is  in  its  aphe¬ 
lion  (or  at  B,  Fig.  47),  its  distance  from  the  siui 
is  several  millions  of  miles  greater  than  that 
of  Ceres  in  the  same  point  of  its  orbit.  Suppose 
its  aphelion  at  C,  Fig.  48;  it  is  farther  from  the 
sun  than  Ceres,  and  nearer  at  D  its  perihelion. 
The  same  things  happen  in  the  case  of  the  other 
two  planets,  particularly  Vesta.  Juno  is  farther 
from  the  sun  at  its  aphelion  than  Ceres  in  the 
same  point  of  its  orbit,  and  Vesta  is  fartlier  from 
the  sun  in  its  aphelion  than  either  Juno,  Ce¬ 
res,  or  Palla.s,  in  their  perihelions.  The  peri¬ 
helion  distance  of  Vesta  is  greater  than  that  of 
Juno  or  Pallas.  Hence  it  follows  that  Ve.sta  may 
sometimes  be  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  sun 
than  either  Juno,  Ceres,  or  Pallas,  although  its 
mean  distance  ia  less  than  that  of  either  of  them 
by  twenty-eight  millions  of  miles;  so  that  f//eor- 
Ifit  of  Vesta  crosses  the  orbits  of  all  the  other  three, 
Hid,  therefore,  it  is  a  possible  circumstance  that  a 
eollision  might  take  place  between  Vesta  and  any 
»f  these  three  planets,  were  they  ever  to  meet  at 
the  intersection  of  their  orbits.  Were  such  an 
»vent  to  happen,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  the  catastro¬ 
phe  that  would  take  place.  If  the  collision  of 
two  large  ships,  .sailing  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
hour,  be  so  dreadful  as  to  shatter  their  whole 
frame  and  sink  them  in  the  deep,  what  a  tremen¬ 
dous  shock  would  be  encountered  by  the  i.mpulse 
of  a  ponderous  globe,  moving  at  the  rate  of  forty 
thousand  miles  an  hour?  A  universal  disruption 
of  their  parts  and  a  derangement  of  their  whole 
constitution  would  immediately  ensue;  their  axes 
of  rotation  would  be  changed  ;  their  courses  in 
their  orbits  altered;  fragments  of  their  substance 
tossed  about  through  the  surrounding  void,  and 
the  heavens  above  would  appear  to  run  into  con¬ 
fusion.  Though  we  cannot  affirm  that  such  an 
event  is  impossible  or  will  never  happen,  yet  we 
tre  sure  it  can  never  take  place  without  the  per¬ 
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mission  and  appointment  of  Him  who  at  first  set 
these  bodies  in  motion,  and  who  superintends  both 
the  greatest  and  the  most  minute  movements  of 
the  universe. 

4.  Another  peculiarity  in  respect  to  these  pla¬ 
nets  is,  that  they  revolve  nearly  at  the  same  mean 
distances  from  the  sun.  The  mean  distance  of 
Juno  is  254  millions  of  miles;  that  of  Ceres, 
262,903,000;  and  that  of  Pallas,  262,901,000, 
which  is  almost  the  same  as  Ceres.  J'Jiis  is  a 
very  different  arrangement  from  that  of  the  other 
planets,  whose  mean  distances  are  immensely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  each  other;  Mars  being  50  millions 
of  miles  from  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  and  80  mil¬ 
lions  from  the  orbits  of  any  of  the  new  planets; 
Jupiter,  270  millions  from  Pallas;  Saturn,  412 
millions  from  Jupiter;  and  Uranus,  900  millions 
from  Saturn.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  new 
planets,  the  planetary  system  appears  constructed 
on  the  most  ample  and  magnificent  scale,  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  unlimited  range  of  infinite  space 
of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

5.  These  new  planetary  bodies  perform  their 
revolutions  in  nearly  the  same  periods.  The  period 
of  \esta  is  3  years,  7jo  months;  that  of  Juno,  4 
years,  41^  months;  of  Ceres,  4  years,  Ty^  months; 
and  of -Pallas,  4  years,  months.  So  that 
there  are  only  three  montlis  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  periods  of  Juno  and  Ceres,  and  scarcely 
the  difference  of  a  single  day  between  those  of 
Ceres  and  Pallas;  whereas,  the  periods  of  tho 
other  planets  differ  as  greatly  as  their  distances. 
The  period  of  Mercury  is  about  3  months;  of 
Venus,  Ifo  months;  of  Mars,  nearly  2  years;  of 
Jupiter,  l2  years;  of  Saturn,  293,0;'  and  of  Ura¬ 
nus,  nearly  84  years.  A  planet  moving  round 
the  sun  in  almost  the  same  period  and  at  tho 
same  distance  as  another,  is  a  singular  anomaly 
in  the  solar  system,  and  could  scarcely  have  been 
surmised  by  former  astronomers. 

6.  Another  singularity  is,  that  these  bodies  are 
all  much  smaller  than  the  other  planets.  Mercury 
was  long  considered  as  the  smallest  pfrimary  pla¬ 
net  in  the  system,  but  it  is  nearly  four  times  larger 
in  surface  than  Ceres,  and  contains  eight  times 
the  number  of  solid  miles.  Mars,  the  next  small¬ 
est  planet,  is  seventeen  times  larger  than  Ceres; 
and  Jupiter,  the  largest  of  the  planets,  is  170,000 
times  larger  than  Ceres,  when  their  cubical  con¬ 
tents  are  compared.  The  planets  Vesta  and  Juno 
are  smaller  than  Ceres,  and  Pallas  is  only  a  small 
degree  larger.  It  is  probable  that  all  these  four 
bodies  are  less  in  size  than  the  secondary  planets, 
or  the  satellites  of  Ju|)iter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus. 

Conclusions  respecting  the  Nature  of  the  New 
Planets. — The  anomalies  and  peculiarilies  of  these 
bodies,  so  very  different  from  the  order  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  older  planets,  open  a  wide  field 
for  reflection  and  speculation.  Having  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  survey  the  planetary  system  as  a 
scene  of  proportion,  harmony,  and  order,  we  can 
scarcely  admit  that  these  bodies  move  in  the  same 
paths,  and  are  arranged  in  the  same  order  as 
when  the  system  was  originally  constructed  by 
its  Omnipotent  Contriver.  As  we  know  that 
changes  have  taken  place  in  our  sublunary  re¬ 
gion  since  our  globe  first  came  from  the  hands  of 
its  Creator,  so  it  is  not  contrary  either  to  reason 
or  observation  to  suppose  that  changes  and  revo¬ 
lutions,  even  on  an  ample  scale,  may  take  place 
among  the  celestial  orbs.  We  have  no  reason  to 
believe  in  the  “  incorruptibility’’  of  the  heavenly 
orbs,  as  the  ancients  imagined,  for  the  planets  are 
demonstrated  to  be  opafjue  globes  as  well  as  the 
earth;  they  are  diversified  with  mountains  and 
vales,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  materials  whlok 
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compose  their  surfaces  and  interior  are  not  very 
different  from  the  substances  whicli  constitute  the 
component  parts  of  tlie  earth.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Olbers,  that  the  new 
planets  are  only  tlie  fragments  of  a  larger  planet 
which  had  been  burst  asunder  by  some  immense 
irruptive  force  proceeding  from  its  interior  parts. 
However  strange  this  opinion  may  at  first  sight 
appear,  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  either 
vory  improbable  or  extravagant.  We  all  profess 
to  admit,  on  the  authority  of  Revelation,  that  the 
earth  was  arranged  in  perfect  order  and  beauty  at 
its  first  creation;  and  on  the  same  authority  we 
believe  that  its  exterior  crust  was  disrupted,  that 
“  the  cataracts  of  heaven  were  opened,  and  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up,”  and  that 
a  flood  of  waters  ensued  which  covered  the  tops 
of  the  loftiest  mountains,  which  transformed  the 
earth  into  one  boundless  ocean,  and  buried  the  im¬ 
mense  myriads  of  its  population  in  a  watery 
grave.  This  was  a  catastrophe  as  tremendous 
and  astonishing  as  the  bursting  asunder  of  a 
large  planet.  Although  physical  agents  may 
have  been  employed  in  either  case  to  produce  the 
effect,  yet  we  must  admit,  in  consistency  with 
the  Divine  perfections,  that  no  such  events  could 
take  place  without  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Almighty,  and  that,  when  they  do  happen,  what¬ 
ever  appalling  or  disastrous  effects  they  may  pro¬ 
duce,  they  are  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  moral 
laws  by  which  his  universal  government  is  directed. 

We  know  that  a  moral  revolution  has  taken 
place  among  the  human  race  since  man  was  crea¬ 
ted,  and  that  this  revolution  is  connected  with 
most  of  the  physical  changes  that  have  happened 
in  the  constitution  of  our  globe;  and,  if  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  sacred  historian,  we  must  admit  that  the 
most  prominent  of  theso  physical  changes  or 
concussions  was  the  consequence  or  punishment 
of  man’s  alienation  from  God  and  violation  of  his 
laws.  As  the  principles  of  the  Divine  govern¬ 
ment  must  be  essentially  the  same  throughout 
every  part  of  the  boundless  empire  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  what  should  hinder  us  from  concluding 
that  a  moral  cause,  similar  to  that  which  led  to 
the  physical  convulsions  of  our  globe,  may  have 
operated  in  the  regions  lo  which  we  allude,  to  in¬ 
duce  the  Governor  of  the  universe  to  undermine 
the  constitution,  and  to  dash  in  pieces  the  fabric 
of  that  world?  The  difference  is  not  great  be¬ 
tween  bursting  a  planet  into  a  number  of  frag¬ 
ments  and  cleaving  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth 
asunder,  removing  rooks  and  mountains  out  of 
their  place,  and  raising  the  bed  of  the  ocean  from 
the  lowest  abyss,  so  as  to  form  a  portion  of  eleva¬ 
ted  land;  all  which  changes  appear  to  have  been 
effected  in  the  by-past  revolutions  of  our  globe, 
and  both  events  are  equally  within  the  power  and 
the  control  of  Him  “who  rules  in  the  armies  of 
heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,” 
whatever  physical  agents  he  may  choose  to  select 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes.  In  the 
course  of  the  astronomical  discoveries  of  the  two 
preceding  centuries,  views  of  the  universe  have 
been  laid  open  which  have  tended  to  enlarge  our 
conceptions  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and 
of  the  magnificence  of  that  universe  over  which 
he  presides:  and  who  knows  but  that  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  those  new  planets  described  above,  and 
the  singular  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
found,  are  intended  to  open  to  our  view  a  new 
scene  of  the  physical  operations  of  the  Creator, 
and  a  new  display  of  the  operations  of  his  moral 
government?  For  all  the  manifestations  of  God 
in  his  works  are  doubtless  intended  to  produce  on 
the  mind  not  only  an  intellectual,  but  also  a  vwral 


effect;  and  in  this  view  the  heavens  ought  to  ba 
contemplated  with  as  much  reverence  as  the  reve¬ 
lations  of  his  word.  As  the  great  riovereign  of 
the  universe  is  described  by  the  inspired  writers 
as  being  the  “  King  Eternal  and  Invisible,”  so  we 
can  trace  his  perfections  and  the  character  of  his 
moral  government  only,  or  chiefly,  through  the 
medium  of  those  displays  he  gives  of  himself 
in  his  wonderful  operations  both  in  heaven  and 
on  earth.  And  since  in  the  course  of  his  provi¬ 
dence,  he  has  crowned  with  success  the  inventive 
genius  of  man,  and  led  him  on  to  make  the  most 
noble  discoveries  in  reference  to  the  amplitude 
and  grandeur  of  his  works,  we  have  every  reason 
to  conclude  that  such  inventions  and  such  disco¬ 
veries,  both  in  the  minute,  parts  of  creation  and 
in  the  boundless  sphere  of  the  heavens,  are  in¬ 
tended  to  carry  forward  the  human  mind  to  more 
expansive  views  of  his  infinite  attributes,  of  the 
magnificence  of  his  empire,  and  of  the  moral 
economy  of  the  government  which  he  has  estab¬ 
lished  throughout  the  universe. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  bursting  of  a  large  pla¬ 
net  between  Mars  and  J  npiter  accounts  in  a  great 
measure,  if  not  entirely,  for  the  anomalies  and 
apparent  irregularities  which  have  been  observed 
in  the  system  of  the  new  planets;  and  if  this  sup¬ 
position  be  not  admitted,  we  cannot  account,  on 
any  principle  yet  discovered,  for  the  singular  phe¬ 
nomena  which  these  planets  exhibit.  Sir  David 
Brewster,  who  has  entered  into  some  particular 
discussions  on  this  subject,  after  stating  the  re¬ 
markable  coincidences  between  this  hvpothesis 
and  actual  observation,  concludes  in  the  following 
words:  “  These  singular  resemblances  in  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  greater  fragments  and  in  those  of  the 
lesser  fragments,  and  the  striking  coincidence  be¬ 
tween  theory  and  observation  in  the  eccentricity 
of  their  orbits,  in  their  inclination  to  the  ecliptic, 
in  the  position  of  their  nodes,  and  in  the  places 
of  their  aphelia,  are  phenomena  which  could  not 
possibly  result  from  chance,  and  which  concur  to 
prove,  with  an  evidence  amounting  almost  to 
demonstration,  that  the  four  new  planets  have  di¬ 
verged  from  one  common  node,  and  have  therefore 
composed  a  single  planet.” 

Another  species  of  phenomena,  on  which  a 
great  mystery  still  hangs,  might  be  partly  eluci 
dated  were  the  above  hypotliesis  admitted,  and 
that  is  the  singular  but  not  well-attested  fact  of 
large  masses  of  solid  matter  falling  from  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  or  what  are  terined 
meteoric  stones.  Few  things  have  puzzled  philo¬ 
sophers  more  than  to  account  for  large  fragments 
of  compact  rocks  proceeding  from  regions  beyond 
the  clouds,  and  falling  to  the  earth  with  great  ve¬ 
locity.  These  stones  sometimes  fall  during  a 
cloudy,  and  sometimes  during  a  clear  and  serene 
atmesphere;  they  are  sometimes  accompanied  with 
explosions,  and  sometimes  not.  The  following 
statements,  selected  f.-om  respectable  authorities, 
will  convey  some  idea  of  the  phenomena  peculiar 
to  these  bodies.  The  first  description  I  shall  se¬ 
lect  is  given  by  J.  L.  Lyons,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  and 
contained  in  the  “Transactions  of  the  Ro}'al  So¬ 
ciety.”  It  is  entitled,  “Account  of  the  Explosion 
of  a  Meteor,  near  Benares,  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  of  the  falling  of  some  Stones  at  the  same 
time.”  The  following  are  only  the  leading  par¬ 
ticulars.  “A  circumstance  of  so  extraordinary  a 
nature  as  the  fall  of  stones  from  the  heavens  could 
not  fail  to  excite  the  wonder  and  to  attract  the  at . 
tention  of  every  inquisitive  mind.  On  the  I9th 
of  December,  1798,  about  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  a  very  luminous  meteor  was  observed  in 
the  heavens  by  the  inhabitants  of  Benares  and 
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the  parts  adjacent,  in  the  form  of  a  large  bail  of 
tire;  it  was  accompanied  by  a  loud  noise  resem¬ 
bling  thunder,  and  a  number  of  stones  felt  from 
it  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  city  of  Benares. 
It  was  observed  by  several  Europeans,  as  well  as 
natives,  in  ditFerent  parts  of  the  country.  It  was 
likewise  very  distinctly  observed  by  several  Euro¬ 
pean  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  described  it  as  a 
large  ball  of  fire,  accompanied  with  a  loud  rum¬ 
bling  noise  not  unlike  an  ill-discharged  platoon  of 
musketry.  It  was  also  seen  and  the  noise  heard  by 
several  persons  at  Benares.  When  a  messenger 
wa.s  sent  next  day  to  the  village  near  which  they 
had  fallen,  he  was  told  that  the  natives  hud  either 
broken  the  stones  to  pieces,  or  given  them  to  the 
native  collector  or  others.  Being  directed  to  the 
spot  where  they  fell,  he  found  four,  most  of  which 
the  fall  had  buried  six  inches  deep  in  the  earth. — 
He  learned  from  the  inhabitants  that,  about  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  when  retired  to  their  habi¬ 
tations,  they  observed  a  very  bright  light,  pro¬ 
ceeding  as  from  the  sky,  accompanied  with  a  loud 
clap  of  thunder,  which  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  noise  of  heavy  bodies  falling  in  the  vicinity. 
I'liey  did  not  venture  out  to  make  any  inquiries 
until  next  morning,  when  the  first  circumstance 
that  attracted  their  attention  was  the  appearance 
of  the  earth  being  turned  up  in  several  parts  of 
their  fields,  where,  on  examination,  they  found 
the  stones.  Several  other  stones  of  the  same  de¬ 
scription  were  afterward  found  by  diiferent  per¬ 
sons.  One  of  these  stones,  of  about  two  pounds’ 
weight,  fell  through  the  top  of  the  watchman’s 
hut,  close  to  which  he  was  standing,  and  buried 
itself  several  inches  in  the  floor,  which  was  of 
consolidated  earth.  The  form  of  the  more  per¬ 
fect  stones  appeared  to  be  that  of  an  irregular 
cube,  rounded  off  at  the  edges,  but  the  angles 
were  to  be  observed  on  most  of  them.  At  the 
time  when  the  meteor  appeared  the  sky  was  per¬ 
fectly  serene;  not  the  smallest  vestige  of  a  cloud 
had  been  seen  since  the  11th  of  the  month,  nor 
were  any  observed  for  many  days  after.  It  is 
well  known  there  are  no  volcanoes  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  India,  and  therefore  they  could  not  de¬ 
rive  their  origin  from  any  such  source;  and  no 
stones  have  been  met  with  in  the  earth,  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  which  bear  the  smallest  resem¬ 
blance  to  those  now  described.” 

On  the  1.3th  of  December,  1795,  a  stone  weigh¬ 
ing  fifty-six  pounds  fell  near  Wold  cottage,  in 
Yorkshire,  at  three  o’clock,  p.  m.  It  penetrated 
through  twelve  inches  of  soil  and  six  inches  of 
solid  chalk  rook,  and,  in  burying  itself,  had  thrown 
up  an  immense  quantity  of  earth  to  a  great  dis¬ 
tance;  as  it  fell,  a  number  of  explosions  were 
heard  as  loud  as  pistols.  In  the  adjacent  villages 
the  sound  was  heard  as  of  great  guns  at  sea;  but 
at  two  adjoining  villages  the  sourrds  were  so  dis¬ 
tinct  of  something  pa.ssing  through  the  air  to  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Topham,  that  five  or  six  people 
came  up  to  see  if  anything  extraordinary  had 
happened  at  his  house.  When  the  stone  was  ex¬ 
tracted,  it  was  warm,  smoked,  and  smelt  very 
strong  of  sulphur.  The  day  was  mild  and  hazy, 
but  there  was  no  thunder  nor  lightning  the  whole 
day.  No  such  stone  is  known  in  the  country, 
and  there  is  no  volcano  nearer  than  Vesuvius  or 
Hecla.  The  constituent  parts  of  this  stone  were 
found  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  stones  from 
Benares.* 

On  the  516th  of  April,  1803,  an  extraordinary 


•See  a  long  paper  on  this  subject,  by  E.  Howard,  Esq., 
F.  R.  S.  in  “Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London” 
tai  1602. 
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shower  of  stones  happened  at  L’Aigle,  in  Nor¬ 
mandy.  About  one  o’clock,  the  sky  being  almost 
serene,  a  rolling  noise  like  that  of  thunder  was 
heard,  and  a  fiery  globe  of  uncommon  splendor 
was  seen,  which  moved  through  the  atmosphere 
with  great  rapidity.  Some  moments  after  there 
was  heard  at  L’Aigle,  and  for  thirty  leagues 
around  in  every  direction,  a  violent  explosion, 
which  lasted  five  or  six  minutes;  after  which  was 
heard  a  dreadful  rumbling  like  the  beating  of  a 
drum.  In  the  whole  district  there  was  heard  a 
hissing  noise  like  that  of  a  stone  discharged  from 
a  sling,  and  a  great  many  mineral  masses,  exactly 
similar  to  those  distinguished  by  the  name  of  me¬ 
teor  stones,  were  seen  to  fall.  The  largest  of  theso 
stones  weighed  seventeen  pounds  and  a  half.  The 
Vicar  of  St.  Michael’s  observed  one  of  the  stones 
fall  with  a  hissing  noise  at  the  feet  of  his  niece  in 
the  courtyard  of  his  parsonage,  and  that  it  re¬ 
bounded  more  than  a  foot  from  the  pavement. — 
When  it  was  taken  up  and  examined,  it  was  found 
to  resemble  the  others  in  every  respect.  As  a 
wire  manufacturer  was  working  with  his  men  in 
the  open  air,  a  stone  grazed  his  arm  and  fell  at  his 
feet,  but  it  was  so  hot  that,  on  attempting  to  take 
it  up,  he  instantly  let  it  fall  again.  The  celebrated 
Biot  was  deputed  by  government  to  repair  to  the 
spot  and  collect  all  the  authentic  facts  in  relation 
to  this  phenomenon,  an  account  of  which  was 
afterward  published  in  a  long  memoir.  He  found 
that  almost  all  the  residents  of  twenty  hamlets  de¬ 
clared  that  they  were  e}’ewitnesses  of  the  shower 
of  stones  which  was  darted  from  the  meteor. — 
The  interior  parts  of  these  stones  resembled  those 
of  all  the  meteorites  analyzed  by  Messrs.  Howard 
and  Vauquelin,  such  as  those  described  above. 
They  all  contain  silica,  magnesia,  oxyd  of  iron, 
nickel,  and  sulphur,  in  various  proportions. — 
Their  specific  gravity  is  about  three  and  one- 
third  or  three  and  one-half  times  heavier  than 
water. 

The  following  are  a  few  brief  statements  in  re¬ 
lation  to  this  subject.  In  1492,  November  7,  a 
stone  of  260  lbs.  fell  at  Ensisheim,  in  Alsace.  It 
is  now  in  the  library  of  Colmar,  and  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  150  lbs.,  in  consequence  of  the  abstrac¬ 
tion  of  fragments.  The  famous  Gassendi  relates 
that  a  stone  of  a  black  metallic  color  fell  on  Mount 
Vaision,  in  Provence,  November  29,  1637.  It 
weighed  54  lbs.,  and  had  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
human  head.  Its  specific  gravity  was  three  and 
one-half  times  that  of  water.  1654,  March  30:  A 
small  stone  fell  at  Milan  and  killed  a  Franciscan 
1706,  June  7;  A  stone  of  72  lbs.  fell  at  Lari.ssa, 
in  Macedonia;  it  smelled  of  sulphur,  and  was  like 
the  scum  of  iron.  1751,  May  26:  Two  masses 
of  iron,  of  71  lbs.  and  16  lbs.,  fell  in  the  district 
of  Agram,  the  capital  of  Croatia.  The  largest  of 
these  is  now  in  Vienna.  1790,  July  24:  A  great 
shower  of  stones  fell  at  Barbotan,  near  Roquefort; 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bourdeaux.  A  mass  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter,  penetrated  a  hut  and  killed  a 
herdsman  and  a  bullock.  Some  of  the  stones 
weighed  25  lbs.,  and  others  30  lbs.  July,  1810: 
A  large  ball  of  fire  fell  from  the  clouds  at  Shaha- 
bad,  which  burned  five  villages,  destroyed  the 
crops,  and  killed  several  men  and  women.  No¬ 
vember  23,  1810:  Three  stones  fell  in  the  com¬ 
mune  of  Charionville  and  neighborhood  of  Or¬ 
leans.  These  stones  were  precipitated  perpendic¬ 
ularly,  and  without  the  appearance  of  any  light 
or  ball  of  fire.  One  of  them  weighed  20  lbs.,  and 
made  a  hole  in  the  ground  in  a  perpendicular  di¬ 
rection,  driving  up  the  earth  to  the  hight  of  eight 
or  ten  feet.  It  was  taken  out  half  an  hour  after, 
when  it  was  still  so  hot  that  it  could  scarcely  be 
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held  in  the  hand  The  second  formed  a  hole  three 
feet  deep,  and  weighed  40  lbs.  1812,  April  15: 
A  stone,  the  size  of  a  child’s  liead,  fell  at  Erxle- 
ben,  and  a  specimen  of  it  is  in  the  possession 
of  Professor  Haussmann,  of  Brunswick.  1814, 
September  1  :  A  few  minutes  before  midday, 
while  the  sky  was  perfectly  serene,  a  violent  de¬ 
tonation  was  heard  in  the  department  of  the  Lot 
and  Garonne.  This  was  followed  by  three  or  four 
others,  and  finally  by  a  rolling  noise,  at  first  re¬ 
sembling  a  discharge  of  musketry,  afterward  the 
rumbling  of  carriages,  and,  lastly,  that  of  a  large 
building  falling  down.  Stones  were  immediately 
after  precipitated  to  the  ground,  some  of  which 
weighed  18  lbs.,  and  sank  into  a  compact  soil  to 
the  depth  of  eight  or  nine  inches,  and  one  of  them 
rebounded  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground. — 
1818,  July  29,  0.  S.:  A  stone  of  7  lbs.  weight  fell 
at  the  village  of  Slobodka,  in  Russia,  and  pene¬ 
trated  nearly  sixteen  inches  into  the  ground.  It 
had  a  brown  crust  with  metallic  spots.  In  1825, 
February  10:  A  meteoric  stone  weighing  IG  lbs. 
7  oz.,  fell  from  the  air  at  Nanjeraoy,  Maryland. — 
It  was  taken  from  e  ground  about  half  an  hour 
after  its  fall,  was  s,  isibly  warm,  and  had  a  sul¬ 
phurous  smell. 

Several  hundreds  of  instances  similar  to  the 
above  might  be  produced  of  large  masses  of  stones 
having  fallen  from  the  upper  regions  upon  the 
earth.*  These  stones,  allhough  they  have  not  the 
smallest  analogy  with  any  of  the  mineral  sub¬ 
stances  already  known,  either  of  a  volcanic  or  any 
other  nature,  have  a  very  peculiar  and  striking 
analogy  with  each  other.  They  have  been  found 
at  places  ver}'  remote  from  each  other,  and  at 
very  distant  periods.  The  mineralogists  who  have 
examined  them  agree  that  they  have  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  mineral  substances,  properly  so  called, 
nor  have  they  been  de.«cribed  by  mineralogical 
authors.  They  have,  in  short,  a  peculiar  aspect, 
and  peculiar  characters  which  belong  to  no  native 
rocks  or  stones  with  w'hich  we  are  acquainted. 
They  appear  to  have  fallen  from  various  points  of 
the  heavens,  at  all  periods,  in  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  at  all  hours  both  of  the  day  and  night,  in 
all  countries  in  the  world,  on  mountains  and  on 
plains,  and  in  places  the  most  remote  from  any 
volcano.  The  luminous  meteor  wliich  generally 
precedes  their  fall  is  carried  along  in  no  fixed  or 
invariable  direction;  and  as  their  descent  usually 
takes  place  in  a  calm  and  serene  sky,  and  fre¬ 
quently  in  cloudless  weather,  their  origin  cannot 
be  traced  to  the  causes  whicli  operate  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  ruin,  thunder-storms,  or  tornadoes. 

From  a  consideration  of  these  and  many  other 
circumstances,  it  appea  s  highly  probable,  if  not 
absolutely  certain,  tha'.  these  substances  proceed 
from  regions  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  globe. 
That  such  solid  substances,  in  large  masses,  could 
be  generated  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  is  an  opinion  altogether  untenable,  and  Is 
now  generally  discarded,  even  by  most  of  those 
philosophers  who  formerly  gave  it  their  support. 
That  they  have  been  projected  from  volcanoes  is 
a  hypothesis  equally  destitute  of  support;  for  the 
products  of  volcanoes  are  never  found  at  any 
great  distance  from  the  scene  of  their  formation, 
and  the  substances  they  throw  out  are  altogether 
different  in  their  aspect  and  composition  from 
meteoric  stones.  Beside,  these  stones,  in  most 
instances,  have  descended  to  the  earth  in  p'aces 

*  For  more  particular  details  on  this  subject,  the  reader 
may  consult  “  Tire  Edintntr^b  Encyclopjciiia.”  art.  Mptcorite. 
Tlte  o  Edin,  Pliil.  Journal,”  No.  il,  p.  2C1-J5.J.  “  Phil.  Mag¬ 
azine,”  vol.  xiii.  “  Retrospect  of  Piiilosophical  hiscovo- 
ties,”  ia)5,  vol.  1,  p.  2U1-21C,  &c.,  &c. 


removed  hundreds,  or  even  thousands  cf  miles 
from  any  volcanic  mountain,  a*d  at  times  when 
no  remarkable  eruption  was  known  to  take  place. 
Perceiving  no  probability  of  their  having  their 
origin  either  in  the  earth  or  the  atmosphere.  Dr. 
Hutton,  Poisson,  La  Place,  and  others,  conjec¬ 
tured  that  they  were  projected  from  the  moon. 
They  demonstrated  the  abstract  proposition,  that 
a  heavy  body  projected  with  a  velocity  of  six 
thousand  feet  in  a  second,  may  be  carried  beyond 
the  sphere  of  the  moon’s  attraction,  and  come 
within  the  attraction  of  the  earth.  But  it  has 
never  yet  been  proved  that  volcanoes  exist  on  the 
surface  of  the  moon;  and,  although  they  did  exist, 
and  were  as  large  and  powerful  as  terrestrial  vol¬ 
canoes,  they  would  have  no  force  sufficient  to 
carry  large  masses  of  stone  with  such  a  rapid 
velocity  over  a  space  of  several  thousands  of 
miles.  Beside,  were  the  moon  the  source  of 
meteoric  stones,  ejected  from  the  craters  of  volca¬ 
noes,  we  should  expect  such  volcanic  productions 
to  exhibit  several  varieties  of  aspect  and  composi¬ 
tion,  and  not  the  precise  number  of  ingredients 
which  are  always  found  in  meteoric  stones. — 
From  a  consideration  of  the  difficulties  attending 
this  hypothesis.  La  Place  was  afterward  induced 
to  change  his  opinion. 

In  order  to  trace  the  origin  of  meteoric  stones, 
we  are  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  directing 
our  views  to  regions  far  beyond  the  orbit  of  the 
moon.  On  the  supposition  that  the  bursting  of  a 
large  planet  was  the  origin  of  the  small  planets 
Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  and  P'allas,  we  may  trace  a 
source  whence  meteoric  stones  probably  originate. 
“When  the  cohesion  of  the  planet  was  overcome 
by  the  action  of  the  explosive  force,  a  number  of 
little  fragments,  detached  along  with  the  greater 
masses,  would,  on  account  of  their  smallness,  be 
projected  with  very  great  velocity;  and,  being 
thrown  beyond  the  attraction  of  the  greater  frag¬ 
ments,  might  fall  toward  the  earth  when  Mara 
happened  to  be  in  the  remote  part  of  his  orbit 
When  the  portions  which  are  thus  detached  arrive 
within  the  sphere  of  the  earth’s  attraction,  they 
may  revolve  round  that  body  at  diflerent  dis¬ 
tances,  and  may  fall  upon  its  surface,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  diminution  of  their  centrifugal  force; 
or,  being  struck  by  the  electric  fluid,  they  may 
be  prccipit.ated  upon  the  earth,  and  exhibit  all 
those  plieiiomena  which  usually  accompany  tha 
descent  of  meteoric  stones.”  This  opinion  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  first  broached  by  Sir  David 
Brewster,  and  is  stated  and  illustrated  in  tha 
“Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,”  article  Astronomy, 
and  ill  vol.  ii,  of  his  edition  of  “  Ferguson’s  As¬ 
tronomy. Tliough  not  unattended  with  diffi- 
cultie.s,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  plausible  hypothe¬ 
sis  which  has  yet  oeeii  formed  to  account  for  tha 
extraordinary  phenomena  of  heavy  substances 
falling  with  velocitv  upon  the  earth  through  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

On  this  suliject  I  would  consider  it  as  prema¬ 
ture  to  hazard  any  decisive  opinions.  I  have  laid 
down  the  above  facts  before  the  reader  that  he 
may  be  enabled  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  and 
form  his  own  conclusion.  I  have  stated  them 
particularly  with  this  view,  that  they  may  afford 
a  subject  of  investigation  and  reflcctiou.  For  all 
the  works  and  dispensations  of  tlie  Almighty, 
both  in  the  physical  and  moral  world,  are  worthy 
of  onr  contemplation  and  research,  and  may  ulti¬ 
mately  lead  both  to  iuiportant  discoveries  and  to 
moral  instruction.  Though  “  the  ways  of  God  ” 
are,  in  many  instances,  “past  finding  out,”  yet 
it  is  our  duty  to  investigate  them  so  far  as  oui 
I  knowledge  and  limited  powers  will  permit  For 
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as  we  are  told,  on  the  highest  autliority,  that  “the 
Works  ol  the  Lord  are  great  and  marvelous,”  so 
it  is  declared  that  “  tliey  will  be  sought  out”  or 
investigated  “  by  all  tliose  vidio  have  pleasure 
therein.  '  There  is,  perhaps,  no  fact  throughout 
the  universe,  however  minute  in  itself,  or  however 
distant  from  the  scene  we  occupy,  but  is  calcu¬ 
lated,  when  properly  considered,  to  convey  to  the 
mind  an  impression  of  the  character  of  the  Deity 
and  of  the  principles  of  his  moral  government. 
The  mere  philosopher  may  content  himself  with 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  chemistry 
and  mathematics  to  tlie  phenomena  of  matter  and 
motion;  and  it  is  highly  proper  and  necessary 
that  both  chemical  and  mathematical  analysis  be 
applied  for  the  investigation  of  the  laws  and  order 
of  the  material  universe;  but  the  man  who  recog¬ 
nizes  the  principles  of  Divine  Revelation  will  rise 
to  still  higher  views.  From  nature  he  will  ascend 
to  nature’s  God,  and  trace  the  invisible  perfections 
of  the  Eternal  from  the  visible  scene  of  his  works; 
and,  from  his  physical  operations,  will  endeavor 
to  learn  something  of  the  order  and  economy  of 
his  moral  administration. 

If  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  hj'pothesis 
to  which  we  have  adverted,  it  might  be  a  question 
and  a  subject  of  consideration  at  what  period  the 
disruption  of  the  supposed  planet  may  have  taken 
place.  If  the  history  of  the  fall  of  meteoric 
stones  would  be  considered  as  throwing  any  liglit 
on  this  question,  it  will  follow  that  such  an  event 
must  have  taken  place  at  a  very  distant  period: 
for  the  descent  of  such  stones  can  be  traced  back 
to  periods  more  than  a  thousand  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era;  perhaps 
even  to  the  days  of  Joshua,  wlien  a  shower  of 
stones  destroyed  the  enemies  of  Israel,*  which 
would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  more  than  three 
thousand  years  must  have  elapsed  .since  such  an 
event.  It  might  likewise  be  a  subject  of  inquiry, 
why  the  Deity  has  exposed  the  earth  to  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  such  ethereal  agents;  for  the  fall  of  me¬ 
teoric  stones  is  evidently  attended  with  imminent 
danger  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  j)laces  on  which 
they  fall.  The  velocity  and  impetus  with  which 
they  descend  are  sufficient  to  cause  instant  death 
to  those  whom  they  happen  to  strike,  and  even  to 
demolish  human  habitations,  as  happened  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  instances  above  recorded.  Would  the 
Deity  have  permitted  a  world  peopled  with  inno¬ 
cent  beings  to  be  subjected  to  such  accidents  and 
dangers?  If  not,  is  it  not  a  presumptive  proof 
that  man,  in  being  exposed  to  such  casualties  from 
celestial  agents,  as  well  as  from  storms,  earth- 
quake.s,  and  volcanoes,  is  not  in  that  state  of  prime¬ 
val  innocence,  in  which  he  was  created?  And  if 
we  suppose  that  a  moral  revolution  was  the  cause 
of  the  catastrophe  which  happened  to  the  planet 
to  which  we  allude,  we  may  trace  both  a  physical 
and  a  moral  connection,  however  distant,  between 
the  earth  and  that  planet;  for  if  the  stones  to 
which  we  allude  are  a  part  of  the  wreck  of  that 
world,  they  have  been  the  means  of  exciting 
alarm  among  various  tribes  of  the  earth’s  pojntla- 
tion,and  of  producing  destiuction  and  devastation; 
so  that  one  depraved  world  has  been  the  instru¬ 
ment  in  some  degree  of  punishing  another. 

But  perhaps  I  have  gone  too  far  in  such  specu- 
’atious.  I  have  stated  them  with  the  view  of 


•  These  stones,  in  onr  translation  of  the  Bible,  are  called 
hailstones,  but  without  any  reason,  since  the  original  word, 
abenim,  signifies  stones  in  general  according  to  the  definition 
iven  in  Parkhurst’s  Hebrew  Lexicon;  and  in  the  book  of 
ob,  chap,  xxviii.  3,  the  word  is  translated  stones  of  dark¬ 
ness;  meaning,  undoubtedly,  metallic  stones  or  metals  which 
ate  searched  out  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 


showing  that  W’e  might  occasionf.il y  connect  our 
moral  views  of  the  Deity  with  the  conlempiation 
of  the  material  fabric  of  the  universe.  When, 
through  the  medium  of  our  tele.scopes  and  out 
])hysical  investigations,  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of 
the  order  and  econotny  of  a  distant  legion  of  the 
universe,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  new  manifes¬ 
tation  ol  the  Deity,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  deduce 
from  it  those  instructions  it  is  calculated  to  con¬ 
vey.  And  although  we  may  occasionally  deduce 
erroneous  conclusions  from  existing  facts,  yet 
such  speculations  and  reflections  may  sometimes 
have  a  tendency  to  excite  an  interesting  train  of 
thought,  and  to  inspire  us  with  an  ardent  de.sire 
of  beltolding  the  scene  of  the  universe  and  the 
plan  of  the  Divine  administration  more  completely 
unfolded,  in  that  world  where  the  physical  and 
moral  impediments  which  now  obstruct  our  in¬ 
tellectual  vision  shall  be  forever  removed 

VI.  ON  THE  PLANET  JUPITER. 

Next  to  Pallas,  in  the  order  of  the  system,  is 
the  planet  Jupiter.  This  planet,  wlien  nearest 
the  earth,  is  the  most  splendid  of  all  the  nocturnal 
orbs,  except  Venus  and  the  moon.  Its  distance 
from  the  sun  is  495,000,000  of  miles,  and  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  its  orbit,  3,110,000,000  of  miles. 
Around  this  orbit  it  moves  in  eleven  years  and 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  days,  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  thirty  thousand  miles  every  hour.  When 
nearest  to  the  earth,  at  the  time  of  its  opposition 
to  the  sun,  it  is  about  400,000,000  of  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  us.  A  faint  idea  of  this  distance  may 
be  acquired  by  considering  that  a  cannon-ball, 
flying  five  hundred  miles  every  hour,  would  re¬ 
quire  more  than  ninety-one  years  to  pass  over 
this  space;  and  a  steam-carriage,  moving  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  would  require 
nearly  two  thousand  three  hundred  years  before 
it  could  reach  the  orbit  of  Jupiter.  When  at  its 
greatest  distance  from  the  earth,  about  the  time 
of  its  conjunction  with  the  sun,  this  planet  is  di.s- 
tant  from  us  no  less  than  590,000,000  of  miles; 
yet  its  apparent  size,  in  this  case,  does  not  appear 
very  much  diminished,  although  it  is  190,000,000 
of  miles  farther  from  us  in  the  latter  case  than  in 
the  former.  V/hen  viewed  with  a  telescope,  how¬ 
ever,  it  appears  sensibly  larger  and  more  splendid 
at  the  period  of  its  opposition  than  when  near  tha 
point  of  its  conjunction. 

Diurnal  Rotalion. — This  planet  has  been  found 
to  revolve  around  its  axis  in  the  space  of  nine 
hours,  fifty-five  minutes,  and  forty-nine  and  a 
half  seconds.  This  discovery  w'as  made  by  ob¬ 
serving  a  small  spot  in  one  of  the  belts,  which 
appeared  gradually  to  move  across  the  disc  of  the 
planet.  Mr.  Hook  appears  to  have  first  observed 
it  in  the  year  16G4;  and  in  the  following  year, 
1G65,  Cassini,  that  accurate  observer  of  the  hea¬ 
vens,  perceived  the  same  spot,  which  appeared 
round,  and  moved  with  the  greatest  velocity  when 
in  the  middle,  but  was  narrower,  and  moved  more 
slowly  as  it  approached  nearer  the  edge  of  the 
disc,  which  showed  that  the  spot  adhered  to  the 
body  of  Jupiter,  and  was  carried  round  upon  it. 
This  spot  continued  visible  during  the  following 
year,  so  that  Cassini  was  enabled  to  determine  the 
period  of  Jupiter’s  rotation  to  be  nine  hours  and 
nearly  fifty-six  minutes.  This  rotation  is  far 
more  rapid  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  planets, 
so  far  as  we  know,  and  nearly  equals  the  velocity 
of  Jupiter  in  his  annual  course  round  the  sun. 
The  circumference  of  this  planet  is  278,600  miles, 
and,  therefore,  its  equatorial  parts  will  move  with 
a  velocity  of  28,000  miles  an  hour,  which  is 
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3000  miles  more  than  the  equatorial  parts  of  the 
earth’s  surface  move  in  twenty-four  hours.  This 
rapid  velocity  of  the  tropical  regions  of  Jupiter, 
and  of  the  places  which  lie  adjacent  to  them,  will 
have  the  effect  of  rendering  all  bodies  lighter 
than  they  would  be  were  the  motion  of  rotation 
as  slow  as  that  of  the  earth.  The  gravity  of  bo¬ 
dies  at  the  surface  of  Jupiter  is  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  on  account 
of  his  superior  bulk;  so  that  a  body  weighing  one 
pound  at  the  equatorial  surface  of  the  earth  would 
weigh  two  pounds  four  ounces  and  a  half  at  the 
surface  of  Jupiter.  If,  therefore,  we  were  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  surface  of  that  planet,  we  should  be 
a  burden  to  ourselves,  being  pressed  down  with 
more  than  double  our  present  weight,  and  having 
but  the  same  strength  to  support  it.  But  Jupiter 
is  eleven  times  larger  in  circumference  than  the 
earth;  and  hence,  if  both  planets  revolved  on 
their  axes  in  the  same  time,  the  centrifugal  force 
on  Jupiter  would  be  eleven  times  greater  than 
with  us.  But  the  squares  of  the  number  of  rev¬ 
olutions  performed  in  the  same  time  by  the  earth 
and  Jupiter;  that  is,  the  square  of  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  square  of  nine  hours,  fifty-six 
minutes,  are  nearly  as  one  to  six;  therefore,  a 
body  placed  on  Jupiter  will  have  sixty-six*  times 
a  greater  centrifugal  force  than  with  us,  which 
would  sensibly  relieve  the  weight  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  if  they  stood  in  need  of  it.  This  rapid 
rotation  would  of  itself  relieve  them  of  one-eighth 
or  one-ninth  of  their  whole  weight;  or,  in  other 
words,  a  body  weighing  eight  stone  at  the  equa¬ 
tor  of  Jupiter,  if  the  planet  stood  still,  would 
gravitate  with  a  force  of  only  seven  stone  on  the 
commencement  of  its  diurnal  rotation,  at  the 
rate  at  which  we  now  find  it. 

It  may  perhaps  be  surmised  by  some  that,  since 
the  semidiameter  of  Jupiter  is  eleven  times  greater 
tlian  that  of  the  earth,  the  attraction  or  weight 
of  bodies  on  its  surface  ought  to  be  eleven  times 
greater  than  on  the  surface  of  our  globe.  This 
would  be  the  case  if  the  matter  in  Jupiter  were  as 
dense  as  in  the  earth;  and  the  weight  of  bodies 
would,  of  course,  ha  in  proportion  to  their  semi¬ 
diameter,  or  the  distance  of  the  surface  from  the 
centers  of  these  bodies.  But  the  density  of  Ju¬ 
piter  is  only  a  little  more  than  that  of  water,  while 
theden.s-Uy  of  the  earth  is  five  times  greater.  If 
the  density  of  Jupiter  were  as  groat  as  that  of  the 
earth,  and,  consequently,  the  weight  of  bodies  on 
its  surface  eleven  times  greater,  men  of  our  stature 
and  make  could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  support 
eleven  times  the  weight  of  such  bodies  as  ours, 
but  behooved  to  be  almost  chained  down  to  the 
surface  of  the  planet  hj^  their  own  gravity;  and 
were  we  lo  suppose  them  of  a  larger  stature,  this 
inconvenience  would  become  the  greater;  for  the 
least  of  any  species  of  animated  beings  have 
generalljf  the  greatest  nimbleness  and  agility  of 
motion.  This  circumstance  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  larger  planets  of  the  system  have 
the  least  degree  of  density:  for  if  Jupiter  were 
composed  of  materials  as  dense  as  those  of  Mer¬ 
cury,  organized  beings  like  man  would  he  unable, 
without  a  supernatural  power,  to  traverse  the  sur¬ 
face  of  such  a  planet. 

In  consequence  of  the  rapid  motion  of  Jupiter, 
the  days  and  nights  will  be  proportionably  .short. 
The  sun  will  appear  to  move  through  the  whole 
celestial  hemisphere,  from  the  eastern  to  the  west¬ 
ern  horizon,  in  less  than  five  hours,  and  all  the 
planets  and  constellations  will  appear  to  move 
with  the  same  rapidity:  so  that  the  apparent  mo¬ 


tions  of  all  these  bodies  will  be  perceptible  to  tha 
eye  when  contemplating  them  only  for  a  few 
moments,  excepting  those  which  appear  near 
the  polar  regions.  The  sky  of  this  planet  will, 
therefore,  assume  an  aii  of  sublimity  superior  to 
ours,  in  consequence  of  .all  tlie  bodies  it  contains 
appearing  to  sweep  so  rapidly  around,  and  to 
change  their  positions  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time.  As  J upiter  moves  round  the  sun  in  4332)^ 
of  our  days,  and  round  its  axis  in  nine  hours, 
fifty-six  minutes,  there  will  bo  10,470  days  in 
the  year  of  that  planet. 

Magnitude  and  Superjicial  Contents  of  the  Globe 
of  Jupiter. — This  planet  is  the  largest  in  the  sys¬ 
tem,  being  89,000  miles  in  diameter,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  Jotzrteen  hundred  times  larger  than  the 
earth.  Its  surface  contains  24,884,000,000,  or 
twenty-four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  millions  of  square  miles,  which,  at  the  rata 
of  population  formerly  stated,  280  inhabitants  to 
a  square  mile,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  6,967,520,000,000,  or  nearly  seven 
billions  of  inhabitants,  which  is  more  than  eight 
thousand  seven  hundred  times  the  present  popula¬ 
tion  of  our  globe,  and  nearly_/7/7y  times  the  nura' 
her  of  human  beings  that  have  existed  on  tha 
earth  since  its  creation.  Although  the  one-half 
of  this  planet  were  covered  with  water,  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  it  would  still  be 
ample  enough  to  contain  a  population  more 
than  four  thousand  times  larger  than  that  of  our 
globe.  If  such  a  population  actually  exist,  as 
we  have  little  reason  to  doubt,  it  in.ay  hold  a  rank, 
under  the  Divine  government,  equal  to  several 
thousands  of  worlds  such  as  ours.  Such  an  im¬ 
mense  globe,  replenished  with  such  a  number  of 
intellectual  beings,  revolving  with  such  amazing 
rapidity  round  its  axis,  moving  forward  in  its  an¬ 
nual  course  30,000  miles  every  hour,  and  carry¬ 
ing  along  with  it  four  moons  larger  than  ours  to 
adorn  its  firmament,  presents  to  the  imagination 
an  idea  at  once  wonderful  and  sublime,  and  dis 
plays  a  scene  of  wisdom  and  omnipotence  worthy 
of  the  infinite  perfections  of  its  Creator. 

Discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  relation  to 
Jupiter  by  the  Telescope. — Jupiter  ]jreseiits  a  splen¬ 
did  and  interesting  ajipearance  when  viewed  with 
a  powerful  telescope.  His  surface  appears  much 
larger  than  the  full  moon  to  the  naked  eye;  his 
disc  is  diversified  with  darkish  stripes;  hi.s  satel¬ 
lites  appear  sometinres  in  one  position  and  some¬ 
times  in  another,  but  generally  iu  a  straight  line 
with  each  other.  Sometimes  two  of  them  are 
seen  on  one  side  of  the  planet  and  two  on  an¬ 
other;  sometimes  two  only  are  visible,  while  the 
other  two  are,  eclipsed  either  by  the  disc  or  the 
shadow  of  Jupiter;  and  sometimes  all  the  four 
may  be  seen  on  one  side  and  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  planet,  in  the  order  of  their  distances; 
so  that  these  moons  present  a  ditfierent  aspect  and 
relation  to  each  other  every  successive  evening. 

These  moons  were  first  seen  by  Galileo,  in  the 
year  1610,  by  means  of  a  telescope  he  had  con- 
stiucted,  composed  of  two  glasses,  a  ceiicave 
next  the  eye,  and  a  convex  next  the  object,  which 
magnified  about  thirty-three  times.  No  further 
discoveries  were  made  in  relation  to  this  planet 
until  about  the  year  1 633,  when  the  belts  were 
discovered  b}'  Fontana  Rheita,  Riccioli,  and  seve¬ 
ral  others.  They  were  afterward  more  particu¬ 
larly  observed  and  delineated  by  Cas.sini.  These 
belts  appear  like  dark  stripes  across  me  disc  of 
the  planet,  and  are  generally  parallel  to  one  an¬ 
other  and  to  the  planet’s  equator.  They  are 
somewhat  variable,  however,  both  ae  to  their 
number  and  their  distance  from  each  other,  and 
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somellmcs  as  to  their  position  On  certain  occa¬ 
sions  eiaht  have  been  seen  at  a  time;  at  other 
times  only  one.  Though  they  are  generally  pa¬ 
rallel  to  one  another,  yet  a  piece  of  a  belt  has 
neeii  seen  in  an  oblique  position  to  the  rest,  as  in 
Fig.  49.  They  also  vary  in  breadth;  for  one  belt 
has  been  observed  to  have  grown  a  good  deal  nar¬ 
rower  than  it  was,  when  a  neighboring  belt  has 
been  increased  in  breadth,  as  if  the  one,  like  a 
fluid,  had  flowed  into  the  other.  In  favor  of  this 
opinion,  it  is  stated  in  the  “  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,”  that  a  part  of  an  oblique 
belt  was  observed  to  lie  so  as  to  form  a  communi¬ 
cation  between  them,  as  represented  in  Fig.  49. 
At  one  *'  ne,  says  Dr.  Long,  the  belts  have  con¬ 
tinued  without  sensible  varii 'ions  for  nearly  three 
months;  at  another  time  a  new  belt  has  been 
formed  in  an  hour  or  two.  They  have  sometimes 
been  seen  broken  up  and  distributed  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  planet,  in  which  state  they  are 
exhibited  in  some  of  the  delineations  of  Sir  W. 
Herschel  ;  but  this  phenomenon  is  extremely 
rare,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed 
by  any  other  observer.  In  the  year  1787,  Schroe- 
ter  saw  two  dark  belts  in  the  middle  of  Jupiter’s 
disc;  and  near  to  them  two  white  and  luminous 
belts,  resembling  those  which  were  seen  by  Cam- 
pani  in  1664.  The  equatorial  zone  which  was 
coraprehbr.ded  between  the  two  dark  belts  had  as¬ 
sumed  a  dark  gray  color,  bordering  upon  yellow. 
The  northern  dark  belt  then  received  a  sudden 
increase  of  size,  wdiile  the  southern  one  became 
partly  extinguished,  and  afterward  increased  into 
an  uninterrupted  belt.  The  luminous  belts  also 
suffered  several  changes,  growing  sometimes  nar- 
'.-■ver,  and  sometimes  one-half  larger  than  their 
original  size. 

The  following  figures  represent  some  of  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  the  belts  of  Jupiter. 


Fig.  49,  represents  a  view  of  Jupiter’s  belts  by 
Cassini.  Fig.  50,  a  view  from  Dr.  Hook,  as  de- 
Hneated  in  the  “Philosophical  Transactions”  for 
1666,  which  was  taken  by  a  sixty  feet  refracting 
telescope.  The  small  black  spot  on  the  middle 
belt,  which  did  not  appear  at  the  beginning  of  the 
observation,  and  which  moved  about  a  third  or 
fourth  part  across  the  disc  in  the  space  of  ten 
minutes,  was  judged  to  be  the  shadow  of  one 
of  the  satellites  moving  across  the  disc  of  the 
planet.  Fig  51,  exhibits  a  view  of  Jupiter  as  he 


appeared  a' out  the  end  of  1832  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1833,  which  was  taken  by  means  of  an 


achromatic  telescope,  with  magnifying  powers  of 
150  and  180  times.  Fig.  52,  is  a  view  taken 
with  the  same  telescope  in  1837.  In  this  view 
the  principal  belt  near  the  planet’s  equator  ap¬ 
peared  dark,  distinct,  and  well-defined;  but  the 
other  two  belts  at  either  pole  were  extremely 
faint,  and  could  only  be  perceived  after  a  minute 
inspection.  Fig.  53,  is  a  view  in  which  a  bright 


and  a  dark  spot  were  perceived  on  one  of  the 
bolts;  and  Fig.  54,  a  view  by  Sir  John  Herschel. 

I  have  had  an  opp»  '”'ity  of  viewing  Jupiter 
with  good  telescopes,  uuch  reflecting  and  achro¬ 
matic,  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  past;  and, 
among  several  hundreds  of  observations,  I  have 
nev'er  seen  above  four  or  five  belts  at  one  time. — 
The  most  common  appearance  I  liave  observed  is 
that  of  two  belts,  distinctly  marked,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  planet’s  equator,  and  one  at  each 
pole,  generally  broader,  but  ranch  fainter  than 
the  others.  I  have  never  perceived  much  change 
in  the  form  or  position  of  the  belts  during  tho 
same  season,  but  in  successive  years  a  slight  de¬ 
gree  of  change  has  been  perceptible,  some  of  the 
belts  having  either  disappeared,  or  turned  much 
fainter  than  they  were  before,  or  shifted  somewhat 
their  relative  positions;  but  I  have  never  seen  Ju¬ 
piter  without  at  least  two  or  three  belts.  Some 
of  the  largest  of  these  belts,  being  at  least  tho  one- 
eighth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  planet  in  breadth, 
must  occupy  a  space  at  least  11,000  miles  broad 
and  278,000  miles  in  circumference;  for  they  run 
along  the  whole  circumference  of  the  planet,  and 
appear  of  the  same  shape  during  every  period  of 
its  rotation.  It  is  probable  that  the  smallest  belts 
we  can  distinctly  perceive  by  our  telescopes  are 
not  much  less  than  a  thou.sand  miles  in  breadth. 

What  these  belts  really  are  has  been  a  subject 
of  speculation  and  conjecture  among  astronomer.s, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclu¬ 
sion.  By  some  they  have  been  regarded  as  im¬ 
mense  strata  of  clouds  in  the  atmosphere  of  Ju¬ 
piter;  while  others  imagine  that  they  are  tho 
marks  of  great  physical  changes  which  are  con¬ 
tinually  agitating  the  surface  of  this  planet.  I 
am  inclined  to  tliink  that  the  dark  belts  are  por¬ 
tions  of  the  real  surface  of  the  plujiet,  and  that 
the  brighter  parts  are  something  analogous  to 
clouds,  or  other  substances  with  which  we  are 
unacquainted,  floating  in  its  atmosphere,  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  elevation  above  its  surface.  That  the 
dark  belts  are  the  body  of  the  planet  appears 
highly  probable  from  this  consideration,  that  the 
spot  by'  which  the  rotation  of  Jupiter  was  deter¬ 
mined  has  been  always  found  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  dark  belts;  and  as  this  spot  must  be 
considered  as  a  permanent  one  on  the  body  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  so  the  belt  with  which  it  is  connected  must 
be  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  real  .body  of  the 
planet.  It  is  absurd  and  preposterous  to  suppose, 
L  some  have  done,  that  the  changes  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  Jupiter  are  produced  by  physical  convul¬ 
sions,  occasioned  by  earthquakes  and  inundations; 
for,  in  such  a  case,  the  globe  of  Jupiter  would  be 
unfit  for  being  the  peaceful  abode  of  rational 
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inhabitants.  What  should  we  think  of  a  world 
where  5000  miles  of  ocean  occasionally  inundated 
a  corresponding  portion  of  the  land,  or  where 
earthquakes  sometimes  swallowed  up  continents 
of  several  thousands  of  miles  iii  length  and 
breadth?  Such  physical  catastrophes  recurring 
every  year  on  such  a  splendid  and  magnificent 
globe  as  Jupiter  would  not  only  render  it  unfit 
for  the  habitation  of  any  beings,  but  would  imply 
a  reflection  on  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the 
great  Creator.  Whatever  opinions,  therefore,  we 
may  adopt,  respecting  the  phenomena  of  this  pla¬ 
net,  they  ought  to  be  sucli  as  are  consistent  with 
the  idea  of  a  habitable  world  and  with  the  perfec¬ 
tions  of  the  Deity.  Were  tiie  belts  of  Jupiter 
permanent  and  invariable,  it  would  bo  compara¬ 
tively  easy  to  account  for  the  phenomena  which 
appear  on  his  surface;  for  the  dark  belts  might  be 
considered  as  seas,  and  the  brighter  portions  of 
his  surface  as  land.  But  as  these  belts,  whether 
bright  or  dark,  are  found  to  be  variable,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  another  hypothesis  for  their  ex¬ 
planation,  or  be  content,  in  the  meantime,  to 
confess  our  ignorance.  Our  opinions  and  con- 
je.ctures  respecting  the  circumstances  of  other 
worlds  are  too  frequently  guided  merely  by  what 
wo  know  of  the  objects  and  operations  which  ex¬ 
ist  on  our  globe;  and  we  are  apt  to  think  that  the 
arrangements  of  other  globes  destined  for  the 
abode  of  intellectual  beings  must  be  similar  to 
those  of  our  own.  We  talk  of  p.hysical  convul¬ 
sions,  earthquakes,  and  inundations  in  Jupiter, 
and  of  volcanic  eruptions  in  the  sun  and  moon, 
as  if  these  phenomena  were  as  common  in  other 
worlds  as  in  the  earth;  whereas  it  is  not  improba¬ 
ble  that  they  are  peculiar  to  our  giobe,  and  that 
they  are  connected  with  the  moral,  or  rather  de¬ 
moralized  state  of  its  present  inhabitants.  There 
is  an  infinite  variety  in  the  system  of  nature;  and 
it  is  liighly  probable  that  there  is  no  world  in  the 
universe  that  exactly  resembles  another.  Al- 
tliough  Jupiter  moves  round  the  sun,  and  turns 
upon  his  axis  by  the  same  laws  which  direct  the 
motions  of  our  globe,  yet  there  may  be  as  great  a 
difference  in  the  arrangements  connected  with 
this  planet  and  those  of  the  earth,  as  there  is  be¬ 
tween  the  constitution  of  the  earth  and  that  of  a 
planet  which  revolves  around  the  star  Sirius. — 
Would  it  be  altogether  improbable  to  suppose  that 
the  globe  of  Jupiter  is  partly  inclosed  within  a 
sphere  of  semitransparent  substance,  at  a  conside¬ 
rable  elevation  above  his  surface,  or  rather  within 
parallel  rings,  like  an  Armillary  sphere  composed 
of  such  a  substance,  which  vary  their  position, 
and  sometimes  surround  one  part  of  his  globe  and 
sometimes  another?  These  rings,  of  whatever 
substance  they  might  be  composed,  might  serve 
to  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun  so  as  to  produce  an 
addition  of  light  and  heat,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
by  exhibiting  a  variety  of  colors  and  motions,  to 
diversify  and  adorn  the  firmament  of  this  planet. 
Almost  any  supposition  is  preferable  to  the  idea 
of  a  continued  scene  of  physical  convulsions. — 
The  idea  now  thrown  out  is  not  more  extravagant 
than  that  of  a  planet  nearly  as  large  as  Jupiter 
being  surrounded  with  two  concentric  rings.  Had 
we  not  discovered  the  rings  of  Saturn,  we  should 
never  have  formed  the  idea  of  a  world  environed 
with  such  an  appendage.  As  a  corroboration  of 
the  idea  that  the  bright  stripes  which  appear  on 
this  planet  surround  its  body  at  a  considerable  ele¬ 
vation,  it  has  been  observed  by  Sir  John  Herschel, 
“  that  the  dark  belts  do  not  come  up  in  all 
their  strength  to  the  edge  of  the  disc,  but  fade 
away  gradually  before  they  reach  it;”  an  almost 
decisive  proof  that  the  bright  belts  inclose  the 


dark  ones,  or,  in  other  words,  the  nody  of  the 
planet;  and  that  they  are  elevated  above  the  dark 
globe  of  Jupiter,  in  all  probability,  not  less  than 
a  thousand  miles. 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  as  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  this  planet,  the  phejiomena  it  presents 
afford  a  vast  field  for  investigation  and  reflection. 
If  it  be  a  fact,  as  has  been  asserted  by  credible 
observers,  that  two  belts  have  gradually  disap¬ 
peared  during  the  time  of  an  observation,  and 
that,  at  another  time,  a  new  belt  has  been  formed 
in  an  hour  or  two,  agents  far  more  powerful  than 
any  with  which  we  are  acquainted  must  have 
been  in  operation  to  produce  such  an  effect,  and 
changes  more  extensive  than  any  which  take  place 
in  our  terrestrial  sphere  must  liave  happened  in 
the  regions  connected  with  Jupiter;  for  some  of 
the  belts  of  this  planet  are  from  five  to  ten  thou¬ 
sand  miles  in  breadth;  and  if  those  alluded  to  ex¬ 
tended  quite  across  the  disc  of  the  planet,  they 
must  have  been  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  miles  in  length.  Yet  such  a  change 
may  have  taken  place,  not  only  without  convul¬ 
sions,  causing  terror  and  confusion,  but  to  the 
admiration  and  joy  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
globe,  as  opening  up  a  new  and  striking  scene  in 
the  canopy  of  heaven;  for  if  we  suppose  such 
bright  belts  or  circles  as  we  have  imagiiud  rapid¬ 
ly  to  shift  their  position  in  the  canopy  above, 
such  a  grand  effect  might  in  a  short  time  be  pro¬ 
duced. 

Beside  the  bells,  spots  of  different  kinds,  some 
of  them  brighter  and  some  darker  than  the  belts, 
have  been  occasionally  seen.  The  spot  by  which 
Jupiter’s  rotation  was  determined  is  the  largest 
and  of  the  longest  continuance  of  an)'  hitherto  oh 
served.  Its  diameter  i.s  one-tenth  of  the  diameter 
of  J upiter,  and  it  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  southern  belt.  Its  center,  when  nearest  that 
of  the  planet,  is  distant  from  the  center  of  Jupiter 
about  one-third  of  the  semidiameter  of  the  planet 
This  spot  was  first  perceived  by  Hook  and  Cassini 
in  the  years  1664,  1665,  and  1666.  It  appeared  and 
vanished  eight  times  between  the  years  1665  and 
1708.  From  1708  until  1713  it  was  invisible;  the 
longest  time  of  its  continuing  visible  was  three 
years,  and  the  longest  period  of  its  disappearing 
was  from  1708  to  1713.  It  has  evidently  some 
connection  with  the  southern  belts;  for  it  has 
never  been  seen  when  that  disappeared,  though 
that  belt  has  often  been  visible  without  the  spot. 
Beside  this  ancient  spot,  as  it  is  called,  Cassini,  in 
the  year  1699,  saw  one  of  less  stability,  which 
did  not  continue  of  the  same  shape  and  dimen¬ 
sions,  but  broke  into  several  small  ones,  of  which 
the  revolution  was  but  9  hours,  51  minutes;  ana 
two  other  spots  which  revolved  in  9  hours,  52i<C 
minutes.  The  large  spot  described  above,  beiiig 
about  the  one-tenth  of  the  diameter  of  Jupiter, 
must  have  been  more  than  8000  miles  in  extent, 
and,  consequently,  larger  than  the  diameter  of 
the  earth.  When  Cassini  had  assured  hinuelf  of 
the  period  of  rotation  from  the  motion  of  this 
spot,  he  made  a  report  of  his  obseiwations  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  calculated  the 
precise  moment  when  the  spot  would  appear  on 
the  eastern  limb  of  the  planet,  on  a  future  day;  on 
which  the  academy  sent  a  deputation  of  M.  Buot, 
M.  Mariotte,  and  others,  to  be  present  at  the  ob¬ 
servation;  and  when  they  came  to  the  royal  obser¬ 
vatory,  they  saw  the  spot  in  the  position  pre¬ 
dicted,  and  traced  its  motion  for  an  hour  or  two, 
until  the  heavens  began  to  be  overcast  with 
clouds.  All  the  observations  which  have  been 
made  upon  this  spot  and  others,  and  its  successive 
appearance  and  disappearance,  perfectly  agree 
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«illi  (lie  idc/a,  of  bright  belts  inclosing  the  globe  |  for  nearly  six  years  without  intennisslon,  just  as 
of  Jii])itcr  ill  a  dislunco  from  the  surface,  an  1  [  the  |)lao(;s  around  our  north  and  south  poles  are 
varying  theii  aspect  and  motions  at  dillbrent  pe-  d'-prived  of  the  liglit  of  the  sun  for  one-lialf  of 
riods  of  time.  And  altliougli  some  readers  may  ,  the  year.  'I'liere  will  lie  nearly  eipial  day  and 
consider  it  as  a  trilling  matter  to  dwell  with  such  ;  night  in  every  part  of  the  surface  of  this  planet; 
particularity  on  a  spot  in  Jupiter,  yet  lliat  spot,  '  but  to  the  places  near  the  e<iuijtor  the  sun  will 
however  insignilicant  it  may  appear  through  our  appear  to  rise  to  a  high  elevation  above  the  hori- 
telescopes,  may  be  more  spacious  and  important  zon,  and  to  move  througli  the  heavens  with  greit 
in  the  system  of  nature  than  all  the  continents  :  rapidity,  while  near  the  polar  regions  he  will  ap- 
and  islands  of  our  glohc,  and  may  form  a  greater  pear  to  move  comparatively  slow,  and  to  describe 
portion  of  the  divine  government  than  all  the  i  only  a  small  semicircle,  above  Ihe,  horizon.  Wo 
kingdoms  of  the  earth.  I  are  not  to  imngine,  however,  that  “everlasting 

'I'here.  is  a  [leculiar  splendor  in  the  appearance  '  winter”  iirevuils  around  the  poles  of  this  planer, 
of  Jupiter,  both  through  the  telescope  and  to  the  ‘  as  some  have  asserted,  because  the  sun  neverrises 


naked  eye,  considering  his  great  distance  from  tlie 
sun  and  from  the  earth.  The  |danet  Mars  ap¬ 
pears  comparatively  dull  anil  obscure,  even  when 
nearest  the  earth,  when  it  is  only  fifty  millions  of 
miles  distant;  while  the  planet  .1  upitcr,  which  is 
.ThO  millions  of  miles  farther  from  the  earth  and 
from  the  source  of  light,  presents  a  brilliancy  of 
aspect  far  superior.  'I’his  circumstance  seems  to 
indicate  that  there,  is  some  apparatus  connected 
with  the  globe  of  Jupiter  calculated  to  reflect  the 
light  of  the  sun  in  a  iieculiar  manner,  both  on  the 
surface  of  the  planet  itself,  on  its  moons,  and  to¬ 
ward  other  planets.  Such  an  apparatus  is  not 
only  consistent  with  the  supposition  thrown  out 
above,  but  tends  to  corroborate  it;  and  however 
strange  we  may  consider  the  idea  of  brilliant 
belts  surrounding  a  planet, yet  as  variety  is  stamp¬ 
ed  on  nil  the  works  of  the  Creator,  and  as  no 
world  is  precisely  like  another,  the  dissimilarity 
of  such  an  appendage  to  what  we  know  of  our 
own  or  of  other  globes  ought  to  be  no  argument 
against  its  existence  If  we  wish  to  know  more 
of  the  phenomena  of  this  planet  than  what  we 
have  hitherto  ascertained,  we  must  endeavor  to 
im|irove  our  telescopes,  and  to  increase,  indefi¬ 
nitely,  tlie  number  of  observers.  Were  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  intelligent  observers  distri¬ 
buted  over  different  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
provided  with  the  best  telescopes;  were  they  to 
mark  with  care  and  minuteness  the  phenomena 
to  which  we  have  adverted;  were  they  to  deline¬ 
ate,  in  a  series  of  drawings,  the  various  aspects 
of  this  planet  during  two  or  three  periodical  revo¬ 
lutions,  marking  the  periods  of  the  different 
changes,  and  the  positions  of  the  planet  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  earth  and  the  sun,  and  noting  at  the 
same  time  the  positions  of  the  satellites  when  any 
change  in  the  belts  took  place,  we  might  possibly 
ascertain  something  more  of  the  nature  of  Ihe 
bolts,  whether  dark  or  bright,  of  the  periods  of 
their  changes,  and  whether  these  changes  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  attractive  power  of  the  satellites. 
For  if  any  appendage  is  connected  with  Jupiter 
composed  of  a  substance  of  small  density,  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  its  positions  and  move¬ 
ments  would  be  affected  at  certain  times  by  the 
positions  of  the  satellites,  especially  when  they 
*11  hajipcned  to  be  situated  on  the  same  side  of 
Jupiter. 

Seaaons,  Proportion  nf  Liyht,  SfC.,in  Jupiter.- - 
The  axis  of  this  planet  being  nearly  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  plane  of  its  motion,  there  can  be  no 
variety  of  seasons  similar  to  what  we  experience. 
The  inclination  cf  its  axis,  however,  is  stated  by 
some  astronomers,  to  be  8G  degrees,  54)^  minutes; 
or  3  degrees,  minutes  from  the  perpendicular. 
This  inclinatioirwill  cause  a  slight  variety  of  sea¬ 
sons  at  different  periods  of  the  planet’s  annual 
revolution,  but  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as 
in  Mars  or  the  earth.  If  the  axis  of  Jupiter  were 
as  much  inclined  to  his  ecliptic  as  the  axis  of  the 
earth,  his  polar  regions  would  remain  in  darkness 
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high  above  those  regions,  and  the  solar  rays  fall 
oblii|uely  upon  them;  for  there  may  bo  arrange¬ 
ments  and  compensations,  of  which  we  are  igno¬ 
rant,  to  produce  nearly  as  great  a  degree  of  light 
and  heat  in  the  polar  us  in  the  equatorial  regions; 
and  [icrhaps  the  bright  bells  to  which  we  have 
adverted  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  contribute  to 
this  effect.  Nor  are  we  to  imagine  that  there  is 
no  variety  of  scenery  in  Jupiter  because  there  are 
no  seasons  similar  to  ours.  For  every  degj-ee  of 
latitude  from  tlie  equator  to  the  poles  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  diversity  of  aspect;  and  the  variation  of 
the  belts,  whatever  may  be  tbeir  arrangement, 
and  of  what  substances  soever  they  may  consist, 
will  produce  a  diversity  of  scenery  in  the  firma¬ 
ment  of  Jujiitcr  far  greater,  and,  peihajis,  far 
more  magnificent  and  transporting  than  anything 
we  contein)ilato  in  our  terrestrial  globe. 

The  intensity  of  the  solar  liyht  on  the.  surface  of 
Jupiter  is  twenty-seven  times  less  than  on  iImj 
earth.  The  mean  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun, 
as  seen  from  the  earth,  is  thirty-two  minai's, 
three  seconds;  but  the  solar  diameter,  as  seen 
from  Jupiter,  is  only  six  minutes,  nine  seconds, 
which  is  less  than  one-fifth  as  great  us  the  sun 
apiiears  to  us.  The  square  of  b'  9",  or  3G9",  is 
130,161,  and  the  square  of  32'  3"  is  .'.09,72.9, 
which,  divided  by  130, 1 01 ,  produces  a  quotient  of 
27  1-0,  which  shows  that  the  surface  of  the  sun, 
as  seen  from  Jupiter,  is  more  than  twenty-seven 
times  le.ss  than  lie  apjiears  to  ns;  and  as  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  light  decreases  in  proportion  to  the 
.square  of  tlie  distance,  there  will  be  twenty-seven 
times  less  light  on  this  planet  than  on  the  earth. 
But  if  the  intensity  of  the  light  be  increased  by  re¬ 
flection  from  any  substances  connected  with  this 
planet,  or  if  the  inhabitants  have  the  pupils  of 
their  eyes  much  larger  than  ours,  all  the  objects 
around  them  may  appear  with  even  greater  .splen¬ 
dor  than  on  the  earth.  'I'he  following  figures  will 
show  to  the  e)'e  the  proportional  size  of  the  sun 
as  seen  from  Jupiter  and  from  the  earth.  The 
small  circle  shows  the  comparative  bulk  of  the 
solar  orb  as  seen  from  Jupiter,  and  the  larger  cir¬ 
cle  its  bulk  as  viewed  from  the  earth. 


Fig.  55. 


Nothing  particular  has  been  ascertained  re¬ 
specting  an  atmnsphere  surrounding  this  planet — 
Though  it  is  probable  that  it  has  an  appendage 
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answering  the  purpose  of  an  atmosphere,  yet  it 
may  be  very  different  in  its  nature  and  properties 
from  that  which  surrounds  the  earth.  And  if  tlie 
planet  be  surrounded  with  bright  belts,  as  wo 
have  supposed,  or  if  the  bright  parts  of  its  sur¬ 
face  are  to  be  considered  as  something  analogous 
to  clouds  suspended  in  a  body  of  air,  it  is  evident 
that  the  denser  parts  of  its  atmosphere  never  can 
bo  perceived  by  us,  and  that  no  dimness  or  ob¬ 
scurity  is  to  be  e.xpected  when  a  fixed  star  ap¬ 
proaches  its  disc.  Hence  M.  Schroeter,  when  lie 
liad  a  very  clear  and  distinct  view  of  the  spots 
and  belts  when  Jupiter  suffered  an  occultation  by 
the  moon  on  the  7th  of  April,  1792,  could  per¬ 
ceive  nothing  throughout  the  whole  observation 
indicative  of  a  refractive  medium  near  the  margin 
of  the  planet. 

Jupiter  is  remarkable  on  account  of  his  sphe¬ 
roidal  fgure.  This  figure  is  obvious  to  the  ey'^e 
wlien  viewing  the  planet  with  a  high  magnifying 
power.  Nor  is  this  an  optical  illusion;  for  both 
diameters  have  been  accurately  measured  by  the 
micrometer;  and  the  equatorial  diameter  is  found 
to  be  in  proportion  to  the  iiolar  nearly  as  fourteen 
to  thirteen,  so  that  the  equatorial  is  moro  than 
6300  miles  longer  than  the  polar  diameter.  This 
oblate  figure  is  ascribed  to  the  swiftness  of  Jupi¬ 
ter’s  rotation,  wliich  produces  a  centrifugal  force, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  equatorial  parts 
more  protuberant  than  the  polar.  From  calcula¬ 
tions  formed  on  the  principles  of  physical  astro¬ 
nomy,  it  is  found  that  the  proportion  above  stated 
is  realty  the  degree  of  oblateuess  which  corres¬ 
ponds,  on  those  principles,  to  the  dimensions  of 
this  planet  and  the  time  of  its  rotation;  so  that 
theory  perfectly  harmonizes  with  observation. 

The  density  of  this  planet  compared  with  that 
of  water  is  as  1  1-24  to  1;  that  is,  it  is  a  small 
fractional  part  denser  than  water.  Its  mass, 
compared  with  that  of  the  sun  is  as  1  to  1067; 
compared  with  that  of  the  earth,  as  312  to  1;  that 
is,  Jupiter  could  weigh  312  globes  of  the  same 
size  and  density  as  the  earth.  The  eccentricity  of 
its  orbit  is  23,810,000  miles;  and  the  inclination 
of  the  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  is  about  one  degree, 
nineteen  minutes.  Its  mean  apparent  diameter  is 
thirty-eight  seconds,  and  its  greatest  diameter, 
when  in  opposition  to  the  sun,  forty-seven  and  a 
half  seconds.  Its  mean  arc  of  retrogradation  is 
nine  degrees,  fifty-four  minutes,  and  its  mean 
duration  about  121  days.  This  retrogradation,  or 
moving  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs,  com¬ 
mences  or  finishes  when  the  planet  is  not  more 
than  115  degrees  from  the  sun.  The  following 
figure  exhibits  a  view  of  Jupiter  and  his  satellites 
as  seen  through  a  good  telescope. 


Fig.  56. 


VII.  ON  THE  PLANET  SATURN. 


The  planet  Saturn  maybe  considered  in  almost 
every  respect  as  the  most  magnificent  and  in¬ 
teresting  body  within  the  limits  of  the  planetary 
4wstern.  Viewed  in  connection  with  its  satellites 
and  rings,  it  comprehends  a  greater  quantity  of 
■Burface  .than  even  the  globe  of  Jupiter;  audits 


majestic  rings  constitute  the  most  singular  and 
astonishing  phenomena  that  have  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered  within  the  limits  of  our  system. 

Its  distance  from  the  sun  is  906  millions  of 
miles,  which  is  nearly  twice  the  distance  of  Jupi¬ 
ter;  and  the  circumference  of  its  orbit  is  5,695,- 
000,000  of  miles;  to  move  round  which  a  cannon 
ball  would  require  more  than  1300  years,  al¬ 
though  it  were  moving  500  miles  every  hour 
But  a  steam -carriage,  moving  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  would  require  above  32,500  years 
to  complete  the  same  round.  When  nearest  the 
earth,  Saturn  is  811  millions  of  miles  distant,  an 
interval  which  could  not  be  traversed  by  a  car- 
riage,  at  the  rate  now  stated,  in  less  than  4629 
years;  and  even  a  cannon  ball,  moving  with  the 
velocity  above  mentioned,  would  require  184 
years.  So  that,  although  man  were  divested  of 
the  gravitating  power,  and  capable  of  supporting 
himself  amid  the  ethereal  region.s,  and  though  ha 
were  invested  with  a  power  of  rapid  motion 
superior  to  any  movement  we  perceive  on  earth, 
before  he  could  reach  the  middle  orbit  of  the 
planetary  system,  or  one-fourth  of  its  diameter, 
it  would  require  a  space  of  time  far  more  than  is 
yet  allotted  to  mortal  existence,  and,  therefore, 
all  hope  of  personally  exploring  the  celestial 
regions  is  completely  annihilated,  so  long  as  we 
are  invested  with  our  present  corporeal  vehicles, 
and  are  connected  with  this  terrestrial  abode. 

This  planet  revolves  round  the  sun  in  the  space 
of  about  29)^  jmars,  or  in  10,758  days,  2.3  hours, 
16  minutes,  34  seconds,  which  is  its  sidereal  revo¬ 
lution,  or  the  time  it  takes  in  moving  from  a 
certain  fixed  star  to  the  same  star  again.  Through 
the  whole  of  its  circuit  it  moves  at  the  rate  of 
22,000  miles  every  hour.  The  period  of  its  rota¬ 
tion  was  for  a  long  time  unknown.  About  a 
century  ago,  it  was  conjectured  by  some  astrono¬ 
mers  that  it  was  accomplished  in  about  ten  or 
eleven  hours.  It  was  not,  however,  until  Sir  W. 
Herschel  applied  his  powerfui  telescopes  to  Saturn 
that  its  rotation  was  accurately  determined.  By 
certain  dark  spots  which  he  perceived  on  its  disc, 
and  by  their  change  of  position,  he  ascertained 
that  the  diurnal  rotation  is  perforsried  in  ten  hours, 
sixteen  minutes,  and  nineteen  seconds.*  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  La  Place,  from  physical  considera¬ 
tions,  had  calculated  the  rotation  of  Saturn  to  be 
nearly  the  samo  as  above  stated,  before  Herschel 
had  determined  it  by  direct  observation.  The 
rotation  is  performed  on  an  axis  ppr])endicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  ring.  The  circumference  of 
Saturn  being  248,000  miles,  the  parts  about  the 
equator  will  move  at  the  rate  of  24,000  miles  an 
hour.  Its  year  will  consist  of  25,150  days,  or 
periods  of  its  diurnal  rotation. 

Proportion  of  Light  on  Saturn. — This  planet 
being  about  9j^  times  farther  from  the  Sun  than 
the  earth,  it  will  receive  only  the  one-ninetieth  of 
the  light  which  we  receive;  for  the  square  of 
is  equal  to  901^.  This  quantity  of  light,  how¬ 
ever,  is  equal  to  the  light  which  would  be  re¬ 
flected  from  a  thousand  full  moons  such  as  ours; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  beings  that 
reside  in  this  planet  have  their  organs  of  vision  so 
constructed  as  to  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  light  they  receive;  and,  by  such  an  adap¬ 
tation,  all  the  objects  around  them  may  appear  aa 
splendidly  enlightened,  and  their  colors  as  vivid 
as  they  do  on  the  globe  on  which  we  live.  The 
apparent  diameter  of  the  sun,  as  seen  from  Saturn, 
IS  three  minutes,  twenty -two  seconds;  but  his 


*  Sir  John  Herschel  stntes  the  perioii  of  rotation  to  be  ten 
hours,  twenty-nine  minutes,  seventeen  seconds. 
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mean  apparent  diameter,  as  seen  from  the  earth, 
is  equal  to  thirty-two  minutes,  three  seconds. 
This  proportion  of  size  in  which  the  sun  appears 
from  the  earth  and  from  Saturn  is  represented  in 
the  following  figure,  in  which  the  small  circle 
represents  the  size  of  the  sun  as  seen  from  Saturn. 

Fig.  57. 


Discoveries  by  the  Telescope  on  the  Body  of  Sa¬ 
turn. — The  great  distance  of  this  planet  from  the 
earth  prevents  us  from  observing  its  surface  so 
minutely  as  that  of  Jupiter.  Certain  dusky  spots, 
however,  have  of  late  years  been  occasionally 
seen  on  its  surface,  when  very  powerful  telescopes 
were  applied,  and  by  the  motion  of  these  its  diur¬ 
nal  rotation  was  determined.  Belts  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  Jupiter  have  likewise  been 
seen.  Huygens,  more  than  150  years  ago,  states 
that  he  had  perceived  five  belts  on  Saturn  which 
were  nearly  parallel  to  the  equator.  Sir  W.  Her- 
schel,  in  his  numerous  observations,  also  observed 
several  belts,  which  in  general,  were  parallel  with 
the  ring.  On  the  11th  of  November,  1708,  im¬ 
mediately  south  of  the  shadow  of  the  ring  upon 
Saturn,  he  perceived  a  bright,  uniform,  and  broad 
belt,  and  close  to  it  a  broad  or  darker  belt,  divided 
by  two  narrow  white  streaks,  so  that  he  saw  five 
belts,  three  of  which  were  dark  and  two  bright. 
The  dark  belt  had  a  yellow  tinge.  J'iiese  belts 
cover  a  larger  zone  of  the  disc  of  the  planet  than 
the  belts  of  Jupiter  occupy  upon  bis  surface. 
With  a  magnif3dng  power  of  200  times  I  have 
sometimes  seen  one  darkish  belt  on  the  bod\'  of 
Saturn;  but  it  was  much  fainter  than  those  of 
Jupiter.  It  does  not  appear  that  these  belts  vary 
or  shift  their  positions,  as  the  belts  of  Jupiter  are 
found  to  do;  the  dark  ones  are  much  fainter  than 
those  of  Jupiter,  and,  therefore,  it  is  most  proba¬ 
ble  that  they  are  permanent  portions  of  the  globe 
of  Saturn,  which  indicate  a  diversity  of  surface 
and  configuration  either  of  land  or  water,  or  of 
some  other  substances  with  which  we  are  unac¬ 
quainted.  When  this  planet  is  viewed  with  a  good 
telescope,  it  appears,  like  Jupiter,  to  be  of  a  sphe¬ 
roidal  figure,  or  somewhat  approaching  to  it. 
The  proportion  of  its  polar  to  its  equatorial 
diameter  is  as  32  to  35,  or  nearly  as  11  to  12;  so 
that  the  polar  diameter  is  more  than  6,700  miles 
shorter  than  the  equatorial,  which  is  a  greater 
difference  than  that  of  the  two  diameters  of  Ju¬ 
piter.  Saturn  was  generally  considered,  until 
lately,  as  a  regular  spheroid;  but  on  the  12th  of 
April,  1805,  Sir  W.  Herschel  was  struck  with  a 
very  singular  appearance  when  viewing  the  planet. 
“The  flattening  of  the  poles  did  not  seem  to 
begin  until  near  a  very  high  latitude,  so  that  the 
real  figure  of  the  planet  resembled  a  square,  or 
rather  a  parallelogram,  with  the  four  corners 
rounded  off  deeply,  but  not  so  much  as  to  bring 
it  to  a  spheroid.”  It  is  piobable  that  the  action 
of  the  ring  or  its  aJractive  power  is  the  cause  of 
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the  great  protuberance  which  is  found  about  the 
equatorial  regions  of  Saturn. 

Magnitude  and  Extent  of  Surface  on  Saturn.— 
This  planet  is  about  79,000  miles  in  diameter,  and 
nearly  a  thousand  times  larger  than  the  earth. 
Its  surface  contains  more  than  19,600,000,000  of 
square  miles,  and,  consequently,  at  the  rate  of 
280  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  it  would  contain 
a  population  of  5,488,000,000,000,  or  about  five 
billions  and  a  half,  wiiich  is  six  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty  times  the  present  number  of 
inhabitants  on  our  globe;  so  that  this  globe, 
which  appears  only  like  a  dim  sceck  on  our  noc¬ 
turnal  sky,  may  be  considered  as  equal  to  six 
thousand  worlds  like  ours;  and  since  such  a  noble 
apparatus  of  rings  and  moons  is  provided  for  the 
accommodation  and  contemplation  of  intelligent 
beings,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  replenished  with 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousands  of  sensitive  and 
rational  inhabitants;  and  that  the  scenes  and 
transactions  connected  with  that  distant  world 
maj'  far  surpass  in  grandeur  whatever  has  occurred 
on  the  theater  of  our  globe. 

Density  of  Saturn. — The  density  of  Saturn, 
compared  with  that  of  the  earth,  is  nearly  as  one  to 
nine;  compared  with  that  of  water,  it  is  less  than 
one-half;  so  that  the  mean  density  of  this  planet 
cannot  be  much  more  than  the  density  of  cork; 
and,  consequently,  the  globe  of  Saturn,  were  it 
placed  ill  an  immense  ocean,  would  swim  on  the 
surface  as  a  piece  of  cork  or  light  W'ood  swims  in 
a  basin  of  water.  There  is  none  of  the  planets, 
so  far  as  we  know,  whose  density  is  so  small  as 
that  of  Saturn,  or  less  tliau  the  density  of  ivater. 
We  are  not  to  imagine,  however,  that  the  mate¬ 
rials  which  compose  the  surface  of  Saturn  are  as 
iightas  cork,  orsirnilar  substances;  for  anything  wei 
know  to  the  contrary,  they  may  be  as  dense  as  the' 
rocks  and  mold  which  compose  the  crust  of  our 
globi.  We  have  only  to  suppose  that  the  globe  of 
Saturn  is  hollow,  or  merelj’  filled  with  some  elastic 
fluid,  and  that  the  solid  parts  of  its  exterior  crust 
formashell  of  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  miles  in 
thickness.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  density  of 
our  globe  increases  from  its  surface  downward, 
perhaps  even  to  the  center.  But  we  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose  that  this  is  the  case  with  all  tha 
other  planets;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  most  probabla 
that  it  is  exactly  the  reverse  in  the  case  of  Saturn; 
for  if  the  materials  which  compose  that  planet 
were  to  increase  in  density  toward  the  center,  tlio 
substances  on  its  surface  would  have  little  more 
density  or  solidity  than  that  of  a  cloud  suspended 
in  the  atmosphere.  And  we  know  that,  in  all  the 
works  cf  the  Creator,  variety  is  one  grand  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  plans,  even  where  the  same  general 
objects  are  intended  to  be  accomplished,  and  the 
same  general  laws  are  in  operation. 

From  want  of  correct  views  on  this  subject, 
several  foolish  and  erroneous  notions  have  been 
entertained  and  circulated.  In  a  late  number  of 
a  popular  and  extensively  circulated  journal, 
when  treating  of  “  Planetary  Arrangements,”  it 
is  stated,  that  “while  on  Mercury  a  native  of 
earth  would  scarcely  be  able  to  drag  one  foot  after 
another  for  the  strong  power  pulling  him  to 
the  ground,  he  could,  on  the  planet  Saturn,  leap 
sixty  feet  high  as  easily  as  he  could  here  leap  a 
yard.”  Now,  both  these  positions  are  quite  er¬ 
roneous;  for  although  the  density  of  Mercury  is 
about  double,  the  density  of  the  earth,  and  neatly 
that  of  lead,  yet  the  bulk  of  the  two  planets  is 
very  different,  the  diameter  of  the  earth  being 
nearly  8000  miles,  while  that  of  Mercury  is  only 
.3200,  and  the  force  with  which  a  body  placed  on 
thoir  surfaces  gravitates  to  them  is  in  proportion 
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to  their  masses  divided  by  the  squares  of  their  dia- 
vtetcrs.  If  Mercury  were  as  large  as  the  eartli, 
an  inhabitant  of  our  globe  placed  on  the  surface 
of  that  planet  would  feel  himself  “pulled  to  the 
ground  ”  as  if  he  were  placed  on  a  similar  ball 
of  lead,  and  his  weight,  of  course,  would  be  in¬ 
creased;  but,  as  matters  now  stand,  tiie  gravita¬ 
tion  on  Mercury  is  only  a  small  fraction  greater 
than  on  the  surface  of  the  eartn;  so  that,  in  this 
respect,  “a  native  of  the  earth,”  and  particularly 
an  inhabitant  of  Greenland,  might  walk  with 
nearly  as  much  ease  on  the  planet  Mercury  as 
under  our  equator.  The  same  considerations 
show  the  absurdity  of  what  is  stated  in  relation  to 
Saturn;  for  that  planet  is  ten  times  the  diameter 
of  the  earth;  and  though  its  density  is  nearly  as 
small  as  that  of  cork,  yet  its  immense  bulk  ren¬ 
ders  the  force  of  gravity  at  its  surface  somewhat 
greater  than  even  on  the  earth,  and  almost  as 
great  as  on  the  surface  of  Mercury.  A  body 
which  weighs  one  pound  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  would  weigh  one  pound  and  four  drachms  if 
removed  to  the  surface  of  Saturn;  so  that  a  per¬ 
son,  instead  of  being  able  to  “leap  si.xty  feet 
high”  from  the  surface  of  this  planet,  would  be 
unable  to  leap  quits  so  high  as  he  can  do  on  the 
earth.  In  short,  there  is  not  a  planet  in  the  solar 
system,  with  the  exception  of  Jupiter,  on  which 
an  inhabitant  of  the  eartli  might  not  move  about 
as  easily,  in  respect  to  gravitating  power,  as  he 
does  on  the  terraqueous  globe;  and  even  on  Jupi¬ 
ter,  he  would  experience  little  more  than  double 
the  weight  he  now  feels.  On  some  of  the  other 
planets,  such  as  Mars  and  Juno,  he  would  feel 
somewhat  lighter  than  he  now  does,  but  not  nearly 
so  much  as  would  enable  him  to  leap  to  such  a 
bight  as  above  stated.  On  the  same  principle, 
which  is  taken  for  granted  in  the  above  quotation, 
we  might  suppose  that  a  person  would  feel  much 
lighter  were  he  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  sun, 
because  the  density  of  that  luminary  is  little  more 
tlian  the  density  of  water;  whereas,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  immense  size,  the  gravitating  pow¬ 
er  would  be  tmenty-seten  times  greater  than  at  the 
surface  of  our  globe.  For,  according  to  the  cal¬ 
culations  of  La  Place,  a  body  which,  at  the  eartli’s 
equator,  weighs  one  pound,  if  transported  to  the 
surface  of  the  sun,  would  weigh  about  twenty- 
seven  and  a  half  pounds;  from  which  it  follows, 
that  there  a  heavy  body  would  descend  about 
four  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  the  first  se¬ 
cond  of  time;  consequently,  were  a  man  who 
weighs  two  hundred  pounds  to  be  placed  on  the 
sun,  he  would  bo  pressed  down  to  its  surface  with 
aforce  equal  to  five  thousand  five  hundred  pounds, 
or  nearly  two  tons  and  a  half,  which  would  fix 
him  to  the  surface  without  power  of  motion.  So 
that  whatever  beings  may  inhabit  that  globe,  it  is 
not  fitted  for  the  residence  of  man  in  his  present 
state  of  organization. 

The  eccentricity  of  Saturn’s  orbit  is  49,000,000 
of  miles,  which  is  about  the  l-37th  part  of  the 
diameter  of  the  orbit.  Its  inclination  to  the 
ecliptic  is  2°  29 Its  apparent  diameter,  as 
seen  from  the  earth,  is  seventeen  minutes,  six 
seconds;  and  its  mean  daily  motion,  two  minutes 
ef  a  degree. 

vni.  ON  THU  RINGS  OF  S.^TURN. 

Beside  the  appearance  above  described,  this 
planet  is  encircled  with  a  double  ring,  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  phenomena  which  have  yet 
been  discovered  in  the  heavens,  and  which,  there¬ 
fore,  requires  a  separate  and  particular  descrip¬ 
tion. 


The  first  individual  who  perceived  a  glimpse  of 
Saturn’s  ring  was  Galileo,  soon  after  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  telescope.  He  thought  he  saw  that 
planet  appear  like  two  smaller  globes  on  each 
side  of  a  larger  globe;  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  that 
“  Saturn  was  in  the  shape  of  an  olive.”  In  the 
year  IfilO,  be  published  his  discovery  in  a  Latin 
sentence,  the  meaning  of  which  was,  that  he  had 
seen  Saturn  appear  with  three  bodies.  After  view¬ 
ing  Saturn  in  this  form  for  two  years,  b.e  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  him  become  quite  round  without  his 
adjoining  globes,  and  to  remain  in  this  state  for 
sojne  time,  and,  after  a  considerable  period,  to 
appear  again  in  his  triple  form  as  before.  This 
deception  was  owing  to  the  want  of  magnifying 
power  in  the  telescope  used  by  Galileo;  for  the 
first  telescope  constructed  by  this  astronomer 
magnified  the  diameters  of  objects  only  three 
times;  his  second  improved  telescope  magnified 
only  eight  times;  and  the  best  telescope  which,  at 
that  time,  he  found  himself  capable  of  construct¬ 
ing,  magnified  little  more  than  thirty  times;  and 
with  this  telescope  he  made  most  of  his  discove¬ 
ries.  But  a  telescope  of  this  power  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  tlie  opening  or  dark  space  between 
the  ring  and  Saturn  on  each  side  of  the  planet; 
and  at  the  time  w'hen  it  appeared  dive.-ted  of  its 
two  appendages,  the  thin  and  dark  edge  of  the 
ring  must  have  been  in  a  line  between  his  eye 
and  the  body  of  Saturn,  which  phenomenon  hap¬ 
pens  once  every  fifteen  years.  About  forty  years 
after  this  period,  the  celebrated  Huygens  greatly 
improved  the  art  of  grinding  object  glasse.s;  and 
with  a  telescope  of  his  own  construction,  twelve 
iVet  long,  and  afterward  with  another  of  twenty- 
three  feet,  which  magnified  objects  one  hundred 
times,  he  discovered  the  true  shape  of  Saturn’s 
ring,  and  in  1659  he  published  his  “  S?j'iema  Sa- 
turniiim,”  in  which  he  describes  and  delineates 
all  its  appearances. 

It  was  sus|)ected  by’  astronomers  more  than  a 
century  ago,  that  the  ring  of  Saturn  was  double, 
or  divided  into  two  concentric  rings.  Cassini 
supposed  it  probable  that  this  was  the  case.  Mr. 
Pound,  in  tlie  account  of  his  observations  on  Sa¬ 
turn  in  172.1,  by  means  of  Hadley’s  new  vcllect- 
ing  telescope,  states  that  with  this  instrument 
he  could  plainly  perceive  “the  hlar.];  list  i:i  Sa¬ 
turn's  riny,"  and  gives  an  engravuig  of  the  pla¬ 
net  and  ring  with  this  dark  stripe  distinctly 
marked,  as  in  tlie  modern  views  of  .Saturn.*  Mr. 
Hadley  likewise  states f  that,  in  the  year  1722, 
with  the  same  telescope,  he  observed  the.  dark 
line,  on  the  ring  of  Saturn  parallel  to  its  circum¬ 
ference,  which  was  chiefly  visible  on  the  ansai, 
or  extremities  of  the  elliptic  figure  in  which  the 
ring  appears,  but  that  he  was  several  times  able 
to  trace  it  quite  round;  particularly  in  May,  1722, 
he  could  discern  it  without  the  northern  limb  of 
Saturn,  in  that  part  of  the  ring  that  appeared  be- 
y'ond  the  globe  of  the  planet,  and  coul.l  perceive 
that  the.  globe  of  Saturn  reflects  less  light  than 
the  inner  part  of  the  ring.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  Sir  W.  Herschel  began  to  make  observatioug 
on  this  planet  with  his  powerful  telescopes,  that 
Saturn  was  recognized  as  being  inve.sted  with 
two  concentric  rings.  The  foilowing  cut  (Fig. 
5S)  exhibits  a  view  of  Saturn  and  his  rings,  nearly 
in  their  respective  proportions,  as  they’  would  ap- 
pear  were  they  placed  perpendicular  to  our  lino 
of  sight;  but,  on  account  of  the  oblique  angle 


*See  “Philosophical  Transactions,"  No.  378,  foi  July, 
1723;  and  Reiil  and  Gray’s  Abridgment,  Vol.  vi,  p.  1.53. 

+  “Philosophical  Transactions,”  No.  378;  or  ALridirment, 
Vol.  vi,  p.  134. 
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they  gererally  fonn  to  our  line  of  vision,  we 
never  see  them  through  the  telescope  in  this  po¬ 
sition. 


Fig.  58. 


The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  rings, 
as  determined  by  the  observations  of  Sir  W.  Her- 
schel,  which  are  here  expressed  in  the  nearest 
round  numbers.  Outside  diameter  of  the  exterior 
ring,  a  d,  204,800  miles,  which  is  nearly  twenly- 
six  tiin's  the  diameter  of  the  earth.  Inside  dia¬ 
meter  of  this  ring,  190,200  miles;  breadtli  of  the 
dark  space  between  the  two  rings,  2839  miles, 
which  is  700  miles  more  than  the  diameter  of  our 
moon,  so  that  a  body  as  large  as  the  moon  would 
have  room  to  move  between  the  rings.  Outside 
diameter  of  the  interior  ring,  b,  184,400,  and  the 
inside  diameter,  146, .300  miles.  Breadth  of  the 
exterior  ring,  7200  miles;  breadth  of  the  interior, 
20,000  miles,  or  2)^  times  the  diameter  of  the 
earth;  so  that  the  interior  ring  is  nearly  three 
times  broader  than  tlie  exterior.  The  thickness 
of  the  rings  has  not  yet  been  accurately  deter¬ 
mined.  Sir  John  Herschel  supposes  that  it  does 
not  exceed  a  hundred  miles.  “So  very  thin  is 
the  ring,”  says  Sir  John,  “that  it  is  quite  invisi¬ 
ble,  when  its  edge  is  directly  turned  to  the  earth, 
to  any  but  telescopes  of  extraordinary  power.” 
On  the  19th  of  April,  1833,  “the  disappearance 
of  the  rings  was  complete  when  observed  with  a 
reflector  eighteen  inches  in  aperture  and  twenty 
feet  in  focal  length.*  The  breadth  of  tlie  two 
rings,  including  the  dark  space  between  them,  is 
very  nearly  equal  to  the  dark  space  which  inter¬ 
venes  between  the  globe  of  Saturn  and  the.  inside 
of  the  interior  ring.  It  appears  to  have  been 
lately  ascertained  that  this  double  ring  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  circular,  but  eccentric.  This  seems  to  have 
been  first  observed  by  M.  Schwalz,  of  Dessau,  in 
1828.  He  informed  M.  Harding  of  it,  who  thought 
he  saw  the  same  thing;  M.  Harding  informed 
Professor  Schumacher,  who  apjilied  to  M.  Struve 
to  settle  the  question  by  means  of  the  superb  mi¬ 
crometer  attached  to  his  great  telescope.  M. 
Struve  measured  the  distance  between  the  ring 
and  the  body  of  the  planet  on  five  different  day.s, 
and  ascertaiiied  that  Snturn's  ring  is  really  eccen¬ 
tric,  and,  consequently,  that  the  center  of  the 
planet  does  not  coincide  with  the  center  of  the 
ring;  but  that  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  rings 
oscillates  round  that  of  the  body  of  Saturn,  de¬ 
scribing  a  very  minute  orbit.  This  is  considered 
as  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  stability  of  the 
system  of  the  rings,  in  preventing  them  from 

•  Sir  .Tohn  Herschel  states  the  dimensions  of  these  rings 
on  a  somewhat  low'er  scale  than  what  his  fatlier  determined. 
He  savs  that  they  were  calculated  from  Professor  Struve’s 
tnierometricai  measures;  hut  admits  t.hat  some  of  the  di¬ 
mensions  he  slates  are  perhaps  too  small. 
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being  shifted  from  their  equilibrium  by  any  ex¬ 
ternal  force,  such  as  the  attraction  of  tlie  satel¬ 
lites,  which  might  endanger  their  falling  upon 
the  planet.  That  tliis  double  ring  really  consists 
of  two  concentric  rings,  was  demonstrated,  says 
Professor  Robison,  “  by  a  star  liaving  been  seen 
through  tlie  interval  between  them.” 

This  double  ring  is  now  found  to  have  a  swrift 
rotation  round  Saturn  in  its  own  plane,  which  it 
accomplishes  in  about  ten  liours  and  a  lialf.  This 
is  very  nearly  the  periodic  time  wliicli  a  satellite 
would  take  ill  revolving  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  center  of  Saturn.  This  rotation  was  detected 
by  observing  that  some  portions  of  the  ring  were 
a  little  less  bright  than  others.  Sir  W.  Herschel, 
when  examining  the  plane  of  the  ring  with  a 
powerful  telescope,  perceived  near  the  extremity 
of  its  arms  or  ansce  several  lucid  or  protuberant 
points,  wditcli  seemed  to  adhere  to  the  ring.  At 
first  he  imagined  them  to  be  satellites,  but  after¬ 
ward  found,  upon  careful  examination,  that  none 
of  tlie  satellites  could  exhibit  such  an  appearance, 
and  therefore  concluded  that  these  points  adhered 
to  the  ring,  and  that  the  variation  in  their  position 
arose  from  a  rotation  of  the  ring  round  its  axis  in 
the  period  above  stated.  The  circumference  of 
the  exterior  ring  being  643,650  miles,  every  point 
of  its  outer  surface  moves  with  a  velocity^  of  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  every  minute,  or  seventeen 
miles  during  one  beat  of  the  clock.  It  is  liiglily 
probable  that  this  rapid  rotation  of  the  ring  is  one 
of  the  principal  causes,  under  the  arrangements 
of  the  Creator,  of  sustaining  the  ring,  and  pre¬ 
venting  it  from  collapsing  and  falling  down  upon 
the  planet.  This  double  ring  is  evidently  a 
solid  compact  substance,  and  not  a  mere  cloud 
or  shilling  fluid;  for  it  casts  a  deep  shadow 
upon  different  regions  of  the  planet,  which  is 
plainly  perceived  by  good  telescopes.  Beside, 
were  it  not  a  solid  arch,  its  centrifugal  force, 
caused  by  its  rapid  rotation,  would  soon  dissipate 
all  its  parts,  and  scatter  them  in  the  surrounding 
spaces.  It  is  not  yet  ascertained  whether  both 
the  rings  have  the  same  period  of  rotation.  This 
niagnificeiit  appendage  to  the  globe  of  Saturn  is 
about  30,000  miles  distant  from  the  surface,  of 
the  planet,  so  that  four  globes  nearly  as  large  as 
the  earth  could  be.  interposed  between  them;  it 
keeps  always  the  same  position  with  respect  to 
the  planet;  is  incessantly  moving  around  it;  and 
is  carried  along  witli  the  planet  in  its  revolution 
round  the  sun. 

The  surface  of  the  double  ring  does  not  seem 
to  be  exactly  plane.  One  of  the  ansai*  sometimes 
disappears  and  presents  its  dark  edge,  while  the 
other  ansa  continues  to  ajipcar,  and  exhibits  a  part 
of  its  plane  surface.  On  the  9tli  of  October, 
1714,  the  ansae  appeared  twice  as  short  as  usual, 
and  the  eastern  one  much  longer  than  the  w’estern. 
On  the  first  of  the  same  month,  file  largest  ansa 
was  on  the  east  side;  on  llie  I2th,  the  largest  ansa 
was  on  the  west  side  of  Saturn’s  disc;t  which  led 
the  observers,  even  at  that  period,  to  conclude  tliat 
the  ring  had  a  rotation  round  the  planet.  On  the 
11th  of  January,  1774,  M.  Messier  observed  both 
tho  ansaj  completely  detached  from  the  planet, 


*  The  parts  of  the  rinp;  about  the  ends  of  the  lon^rest  axis, 
reaching  beyond  the  disc  of  the  planet,  are  called  tlie  imam. 
Ansa  srpnifies  a  handle,  which  name  was  given  when  tele- 
scopes  were  so  imperfect  as  to  represent  t^atnrn  as  a  globe 
with  two  small  knobs  on  each  side.  The  same  name  is  still 
continued,  though  it  is  .somewhat  improper,  now  that  the 
true  shape  of  this  apiiendage  is  known.  Still  the  general 
appearance  of  Saturn  is  somewhat  like  a  globe,  with  aa 
ansa  or  handle  on  each  sole, 
t  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1715. 
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nnd  the  eastern  one  larger  than  the  other.  In 
1774,  Sir  W.  Herschel  likewise  observed  Saturn 
with  a  single  ansa.  From  these  observations,  it 
has  been  concluded  that  there  are  irregularities 
on  the  surface  of  the  ring,  analogous,  perhaps,  to 
mountains  and  vales  of  vast  extent;  and  that  the 
occasional  disappearance  of  the  ansae  may  possibly 
arise  from  a  curvature  in  its  surface.  Sir  W. 
Herschel  was  of  opinion  that  the  edge  of  the  ex¬ 
terior  ring  is  not  flat,  but  of  a  spherical,  or  rather 
spheroidal  form. 

Dimensions  of  Saturn's  Rings.  —  It  is  difiicult 
for  the  mind  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  magnitude,  the  mechanism,  and  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  these  wonderful  rings,  which  form  one 
of  the  most  astonishing  objects  that  the  universe 
displays.  In  orderto  appreciate,  in  somemeasure, 
the  immense  size  of  these  rings,  it  may  be  proper 
to  attend  to  the  following  statements:  Suppose  a 
person  to  travel  round  the  outer  edge  of  the 
exterior  ring,  and  to  continue  his  journey  without 
intermission  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  every 
day,  it  would  require  more  than  seventy  years 
before  he  could  finish  his  tour  round  this  immense 
celestial  arch.  The  interior  boundary  of  the 
inner  ring  incloses  a  space  which  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  contain  within  it  three  hundred  and  forty 
globes  as  large  as  the  earth;  and  the  outer  ringcould 
inclose  within  its  inner  circumference  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  seveniy'-five  globes  of  the  same  magni¬ 
tude,  supposing  every  portion  of  the  inclosed  area 
to  be  filled.  'I'his  outer  ring  would  likewise  in¬ 
close  a  globe  containing  2.829, 580, 622, 04S,.31 5  or 
more  than  two  thousand  eight  hundred  billions  of 
cubical  miles,  which  globe  would  be  equal  to 
more  than  ten  thousand  eight  hundred  globes  of  the 
size  of  the  earth.  In  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
surface  contained  in  these  rings,  the  one  side  of 
the  outer  ring  contains  an  area  of  4,529,401,800, 
or  more  than  four  thousand  five  hundred  millions 
of  square  miles.  The  one  side  of  the  inner  ring 
contains  9,895,780,818,  or  nearly  ten  thousand 
millions  of  square  miles.  The  two  rings,  there¬ 
fore,  contain  on  one  side  above  fourteen  thousand 
four  luindred  millions  of  square  miles;  and  as  the 
other  sides  of  the  rings  contain  the  same  extent 
of  surface,  the  whole  area  comprehended  in  these 
rings  will  amount  to28,850,565,  236,  or  more  than 
twenty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  millions  of 
square  miles.  This  quantity  of  surface  is  equal 
to  146  times  the  number  of  square  miles  in  the 
terraqueous  globe,  and  is  more  than  588  times  the 
area  of  all  the  habitable  portions  of  the  earth. 
Were  we  to  suppose  these  rings  inhabited  (which 
is  not  at  all  improbable)  they  could  accommodate 
a  population,  according  to  the  rate  formerly  stated, 
of  8,078,102,266,080,  or  more  than  eight  billions, 
which  is  equal  to  more  than  ten  thousand  limes  the 
present  population  of  our  globe;  so  that  these 
rings,  in  reference  to  the  space  they  contain,  may 
be  considered,  in  one  point  of  view,  as  equal  to 
ten  thousand  worlds. 

Were  we  to  take  into  consideration  the  thickness 
ef  the  rings,  we  should  find  a  very  considerable 
addition  to  the  area  above  stated.  Supposing, 
according  to  Sir  J.  Ilerschel’s  estimate,  tliat  they 
are  only  one  hundred  miles  thick,  the  area  of  the 
exterior  circumference  of  the  edge  of  the  outer 
ring  will  be  64,365,700  miles;  and  that  of  the 
interior  edge,  59,777,100.  The  exterior  edge  of 
the  inner  ring  will  contain  an  area  of  57,954,200 
square  miles,  and  the  interior  edge  45,980,000;  in 
all  228,077,000  square  miles,  which  is  thirty-one 
millions  of  square  miles  more  han  the  whole  area 
of  our  globe. 

These  rings,  therefore,  exhloit  a  striking  idea 


of  the  power  of  the  Creator,  and  of  the  grandeur 
and  magnificence  of  his  plans  and  operations. 
They  likewise  display  the  depths  of  his  wisdom 
and  intelligence  ;  for  they  are  so  adjusted,  both  in 
respect  to  their  position  around  the  body  of  the 
planet  and  to  the  degree  of  motion  impressed  upon 
them,  as  to  prevent  both  their  falling  in  on  ths 
planet  and  their  flying  off  from  it  through  the 
distant  regions  of  space.  We  have  already  stated 
that  the  rings  are  not  exactly  concentric  with  tha 
body  of  the  planet.  Now,  it  is  demonstrable, 
from  physical  considerations,  that  were  they 
mathematically  perfect  in  their  circular  form,  and 
exactly  concentric  with  the  planet,  “  they  would 
form  a  system  in  a  state  of  unstable  equiUhrium, 
which  the  slightest  external  power,”  such  as  the 
attraction  of  the  satellites,  “might  completely 
subvert,  by  precipitating  them  unbroken  on  the 
surface  of  the  planet.”  For  physical  laws  must 
be  considered  as  operating  in  the  system  of  Saturn 
as  well  as  in  the  earth  and  moon,  and  the  other 
planets;  and  every  minute  circumstance  must  be 
adjusted  so  as  to  correspond  with  these  Jaws. 
“The  observed  oscillation,”  says  Sir  J.  Herschel, 
“  of  the  centers  of  the  rings  about  that  of  the 
planet  is,  in  itself,  the  evidence  of  a  perpetual 
contest  between  conservative  and  destructive 
powers,  both  extremely  feeble,  but  so  antagoni¬ 
zing  one  another  as  to  prevent  the  latter  from 
ever  acquiring  an  uncontrollable  ascendency  and 
rushing  to  a  catastrophe.”  “The  smallest  dif¬ 
ference  of  velocity  between  the  body  and  rings 
must  infallibly  precipitate  the  latter  on  the  former, 
never  more  to  separate  ;  consequently,  either  their 
motions  in  their  common  orbit  around  the  sun 
must  have  been  adjusted  to  each  otlrer  by  an  ex¬ 
ternal  power  with  the  minutest  precision,  or  tha 
rings  must  have  been  formed  about  the  planet 
while  subject  to  their  common  orbitual  motion 
and  under  the  full  free  influence  of  all  the  acting 
forces.”  Here,  then,  we  have  an  evident  proof 
of  the  consummate  wisdom  of  the  almighty  Con¬ 
triver  in  so  nicely  adjusting  everything  in  re¬ 
spect  to  number,  weight,  position  and  motion,  ai 
to  preserve  in  undeviating  stability  and  perma¬ 
nency  this  wonderful  system  of  Saturn;  and  wr 
have  palpable  evidence  that  everything  conducivo 
to  this  end  has  been  accomplished,  from  the  facl 
that  no  sensible  deviation  has  been  observed  in 
this  system  for  more  than  220  years,  or  since  the 
ring  was  discovered;  nor,  in  all  probability,  has 
there  ever  been  any  change  or  catastrophe  in  this 
respect  since  the  planet  was  first  created  and 
launched  into  the  depths  of  space. 

Appearance  of  the  Rings  from  the  body  of  Sa¬ 
turn. — These  rings  will  appear  in  the  firmament 
of  Saturn  like  large  luminous  arches  or  semicir¬ 
cles  of  light,  stretching  across  the  heavens  from 
the  eastern  to  the  western  horizon,  occupying  tire 

one-fourth  or  one-fifth  part  of  the  visible"  sky. _ 

As  they  appear  more  brilliant  than  the  body  of 
the  planet,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  composed 
of  substances  fitted  for  reflecting  the  solar  light 
with  peculiar  splendor,  and  therefore,  will  present 
a  most  magnificent  and  brilliant  aspect  in  tha 
firmament  of  Saturn.  Their  appearance  will  l>e 
difierent  in  different  regions  of  the  planet.  At  a 
little  distance  from  the  equator  they  will  be  seen 
nearly  as  complete  semicircles,  stretching  along 
the  whole  celestial  hemisphere,  and  appearing  iij 
their  greatest  splendor.  In  the  day-time  they 
will  present  a  dim  appearance,  like  a  cloud  or  like 

our  moon  when  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon _ 

After  sunset  their  brightness  will  increase,  as  our 
moon  increases  in  brilliancy  as  the  sun  disap¬ 
pears,  and  the  shadow  of  tlie  globe  of  Saturn  will 
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be  seen  on  their  eastern  boundary  directly  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  sun.  This  shadow  will  appear  to  move 
gradually  along  Ihe  rings  until  niidniglit,  when  it 
will  be  seen  near  the  zenith,  or  the  highest  point 
of  these  celestial  arches.'  After  midnight  it  will 
appear  to  decline  to  the  western  horizon,  where  it 
will  be  seen  near  the  time  of  the  rising  of  the 
sun.  After  sunrise  the  brightness  decays,  and  it 
appears  like  a  cloudy  arch  throughout  the  daj'. 
I'he  following  circumstances  will  add  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  this  astonishing  spectacle:  1.  The  rapid 
motion  of  the  rings,  which  will  appear  to  move  ■ 
from  the  eastern  horizon  to  the  zenilli  in  tw’o 
hours  and  a  half.  2-  The  diversity  of  surface ' 
which  the  rings  will  exhibit;  for  if  we  can  trace 
inequalities  upon  these  rings  by  the  telescope  at 
the  distance  of  more  than  t0U,000,000  of  miles, 
much  more  must  the  inhabitants  of  Saturn  per¬ 
ceive  all  tlie  variety  with  which  they  are  adorned 
wdien  they  are  placed  so  near  them  as  the  one- 
eighth  part  of  the  distance  of  our  moon.  Every 
two  or  three  minutes,  therefore,  a  new  portion  of 
the  scenery  of  the  rings  will  make  its  appearance 
in  the  horizon  with  all  their  diversified  objects; 
and  if  these  rings  be  inhabited,  the  various  scenes 
and  operations  connected  with  the'r  population 
might  be  distinguished  from  the  surface  of  Saturn 
with  such  e}'es  as  ours,  aided  by  our  most  power¬ 
ful  telescopes.  3.  The  motion  of  the  shadow  of 
the  globe  of  Saturn  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the 
motion  of  the  rings,  which  shadow  will  occupy  a 
space  of  many  thousand  miles  upon  the  rings, 
will  form  another  variety  of  scenery  in  the  firma¬ 
ment.  4.  If  the  two  rings  revolve  around  the 
planet  in  different  periods  of  time,  the  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  celestial  vault  will  be  still  mere  diver¬ 
sified;  then  one  scene  will  be  seen  rising  on  the 
upper,  and  another  and  a  different  scene  rising  on 
the  low’er  ring;  and,  through  the  opening  between 
the  rings,  the  stars,  the  planets,  and  one  or  two 
vf  the  satellites  may  sometimes  appear. 

Near  the  polar  regions  of  the  j)lanet  only  a 
tmmparatively  small  portion  of  the  rings  will  ap- 
f  ear  above  the  horizoti,  dividing  the  celestial  hemi- 
-phere  into  tw'o  unequal  part.«,  and  presenting  the 
same  general  appearance  now  described,  but  upon 
a  smah.>r  scale.  Toward  the  polar  points  the 
’fings  v.'l'. in  all  probability,  be  quite  invisible.  Du- 
ling  vho  apace  of  fourteen  years  and  nine  months, 
which  if  .half  the  year  of  this  planet,  the  sun 
shinep  o.t  the  one  side  of  these  rings  without  in¬ 
termit  'ion,  Piid  during  the  same  period  he  shines 
on  the  oti.o'  side.  During  nearly  fifteen  years, 
therefo  e,  tl'.o  mhabitants  on  one  side  of  the  equa¬ 
tor  will  he  eniYiitened  by  the  sun  in  the  day-time 
and  the  -ings  'Ly  night,  while  those  on  the  other 
iiemisph  re,  who  hm  under  the  dark  side  of  the 
ring,  suft  >r  a  solci  v^t'ipse  of  fifteen  years’ con¬ 
tinuance,  luring  whxh  they  never  see  the  sun. — 
At  the  tin,:?  when  tiio  sun  ceases  to  shine  on  one 
Bide  of  the  ring,  and  V  about  to  shine  on  the 
other,  the  r' iigs  will  be  invisible  for  a  few  days  or 
weeks  to  all  the  iuhabitai/s  of  Saturn. 

At  first  view  we  might  be  apt  to  suppose  that 
it  must  be  a  gloomy  situation  for  those  who  live 
under  the  shadow  of  the  rings  during  so  long  a 
period  as  fifteon  years;  but  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  all  the  cii  cumstances  of  their  situation,  or  the 
numerous  beneficent  contrivances  which  may 
tend  to  cheer  them  during  this  period,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  are  not  warranted  to  conclude  tliat  such  a 
Eituation  is  physically  uncomfortable.  We  know 
that  they  enjoy  the  light  of  their  moons  without 
almost  any  interruption;  sometimes  two,  some¬ 
times  four,  and  sometimes  all  their  seven  moons 
sro  sliiuing  in  their  hemisphere  in  one  bright  as¬ 


semblage.  Beside,  during  this  period  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  opportunity  they  enjoy  of  contemplating  the 
starry  firmament,  and  surveying  the  n  ore  distant 
regions  of  the  universe,  in  w'hich  they  may  enjoy 
a  pleasure  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  what  is  felt 
amid  the  splendor  of  the  solar  rays;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  multitudes  may  resort  to  tliese 
darker  regions  lor  the  purpose  of  making  celoslial 
observations;  for  Ihe  bright  shining  ol  the  rings 
during  the  continuance  of  night  will,  in  all  pro- 
babilityy  prevent  the  numerous  objects  in  the 
starry  heavens  from  being  distinguished.  The 
very  circumstances,  then,  which  might,  at  first 
view,  convey  to  our  minds  images  of  gloom  and 
horror,  may'  be  parts  of  a  system  in  which  are 
displayed  the  most  striking  evidences  of  benefi 
cent  contrivance  and  design.  It  must  be  a  strik 
ing  scene  when  the  sun  is  of  a  sudden  altogether 
intercepted,  without  any  apparent  cause,  not  to 
return  for  fifteen  years;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
when,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  his  light  again 
bursts  all  at  once  upon  the  astonished  beholders, 
closing  up,  as  it  were,  the  prospects  of  the  firma¬ 
ment,  and  diffusing  his  splendor  on  every  sur¬ 
rounding  object;  and  both  events  may  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  sentiments  of  admiration  and  emotions 
of  deligjjt.  At  certain  times  of  the  year  of  Sa¬ 
turn,  and  in  certain  latitudes  from  bis  oguator,  the 
sun  will  be  eclipsed  for  a  short  time,  every  day  at 
noon,  by  the  upper  part  of  the  exterior  ring,  ac¬ 
cording  as  he  declines  more  or  less  to  the  opposite 
side;  and  sometimes  he  will  be  partially  eclipsed 
by  the  under  side  of  the  exterior  ring  and  the 
upper  side  of  the  interior,  and  sometimes  will  be 
seen  moving  along  the  interval  which  separates 
these  rings. 

The  following  figures  are  intended  to  convey  a 
rude  idea  of  the  objects  connected  with  the  firma¬ 
ment  of  Saturn. 


Fig.  59. 


Fig.  60. 


Fig.  59,  represents  the  appearance  of  the  rings 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  planet’s  equator, 
where  they  will  appear  nearly  as  complete  semi¬ 
circles.  A  B  represents  a  portion  of  the  globe 
of  Saturn;  C  D  the  shadow  of  Saturn  as  it 
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appears  upon  the  rings  at  midnight,  after  which  it 
will  appear  to  move  gradually  to  the  west  until 
sunrise,  when  it  will  disappear  below  the  horizon. 
The  sun,  partly  eclipsed  by  the  upper  and  lower 
edge  of  the  ring.s  in  the  day-time,  is  represented  at 
e,f,  g,  and  h.  The  other  objects  are  some  of  the 
satellites  in  different  phases,  and  the  fixed  stars, 
of  w'liich  few  will  probably  be  seen,  some  of  them 
within  and  some  of  hiem  beyond  the  rings. — 
Fig.  tifi,  represents  the  i>ngs  as  they  will  appear 
from  places  near  the  polar  regions  of  the  planet, 
from  which  situations  they  will  appear  as  only 
small  segments  of  circles  near  the  horizon.  The 
nearer  the  pole,  the  smaller  the  circles  will  appear. 

From  the  above  description,  it  appears  that 
there  is  a  great  variely  in  the  scenery  presented 
in  the  fiimament  of  Saturn;  and  this  scenery  is 
different  as  viewed  from  different  regions  of  the 
planet.  From  the  regions  near  the  equator  the 
rings  will  appear  to  the  greatest  advantage  and  in 
all  their  splendor.  From  these  positions  the  vari¬ 
ous  objects  connected  with  the  rings  will  be  most 
distinctly'  observed,  as  the  spectators  will  be  at 
the  nearest  distance  from  the  inner  ring,  which  is 
about  thirty  thousand  miles.  At  the  latitude  of 
45°  they  will  be  twenty  thousand  miles  farther 
from  them;  they'  will  appear  at  a  much  lower  ele¬ 
vation  above  the  horizon,  a  smaller  portion  of 
their  curve  will  be  seen,  and  their  breadth  w’ill  oc¬ 
cupy  a  less  space  in  the  heavens.  At  a  higher 
latitude  a  still  smaller  portion  will  be  seen,  until 
they  dwindle  to  a  small  curve  or  speck  of  light  in 
the  horizon;  and  at  the  poles  they  will  be  quite 
invisible  by  the  interposition  of  equatorial  parts 
of  the  planet.  Immediately  under  the  equator  the 
light  of  the  rings  will  be  scarcely  visible,  but  the 
sun  will  occasionally  illuminate  the  under  edge  of 
the  interior  ring,  at  /,  e,  D,  and  other  places; 
W’hich,  at  night,  will  appear  like  a  narrow  lumi¬ 
nous  arch  stretching  directly  across  the  zenith 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  horizon,  and 
diversified  with  the  motion  of  the  shadow  of  Sa¬ 
turn.  Beside  the  different  appearances  of  he 
starry  regions,  the  various  aspects  of  the  moons, 
some  of  them  rising,  setting,  and  culminating,* 
some  of  them  appearing  as  crescents,  half  moons, 
and  full  enlightened  hemispheres,  some  entering 
into  an  eclipse,  and  some  emerging  from  it,  and 
all  of  them  appearing  to  move  with  a  rapid  velo¬ 
city  around  the  sky,  will  greatly  add  to  the  variety 
and  diversity  of  scenery  which  appears  in  the 
firmament  of  this  planet.  This  diversity  of  as¬ 
pect,  which  the  scenery  of  nature  presents  from 
different  regions  of  the  planet,  will,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  have  a  tendenjy  to  promote  frequent  inter¬ 
courses  among  the  different  tribes  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants,  in  order  to  contemplate  the  different  scenes 
of  nature  and  providence  displayed  throughout 
this  spacious  and  magnificent  globe.  All  these 
circumstances,  properly  considered,  form  of  them¬ 
selves  a  presumptive  argument  to  prove  that  the 
sublime  and  exquisite  contrivances  connected  with 
this  planet  w’ere  not  intended  merely  to  illuminate 
barren  sands  and  hideous  deserts,  but  to  afford  a 
comfortable  and  magnificent  habitation  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  millions  of  rational  inhabitants  who  em¬ 
ploy  their  faculties  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
wonders  which  .surround  them,  and  give  to  their 
Creator  the  glory  which  is  due  to  his  name. 

It  has  often  been  asked  as  a  mysterious  ques- 
ion,  “What  is  the  vse  of  the  rings  with  which 
Batnrn  is  environed?  ”  This  is  a  question  which 
I  conceive  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  answor- 


I  ing.  The  following  considerations  will  go  a  great 
i  way  in  determining  this  question:  1.  They  are 
intended  to  produce  all  the  varieties  of  celestial 
and  terrestrial  scenery  which  I  have  described 
above,  and  doubtless  other  varieties  with  which 
we  are  unacquainted;  and  this  circumstance  of 
itself,  although  we  could  devise  no  other  reason, 
might  be  sufficient  to  warrant  tlie  Creator  to 
deviate  from  his  general  arrangements  in  respect 
to  the  other  planets.  For  variety  is  one  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  plans  and  operations,  both  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  objects  on  our  globe  and  to  those 
which  exist  throughout  the  planetary  system,  and 
it  is  accordant  with  those  desires  for  novelty  and 
variety  which  are  implanted  in  the  minds  of  in¬ 
telligent  beings.  2.  They  are  intended  to  give  a 
display  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Divine  fieing,  and 
of  the  effects  of  his  Omnipotence.  They  are 
also  intended  to  evince  his  inscrutable  wistlom 
and  intelligence  in  the  nice  adjustment  of  their 
motions  and  po.sitions,  so  as  to  secure  their  sta¬ 
bility  and  permanency  in  their  revolutions,  .‘dong 
with  tho  planet,  around  the  sun.  3.  They  are 
doubtless  intended  to  teach  us  what  varied  scenes 
of  sublimity  ‘and  beauty  the  Deity  has  introduced 
or  may  yet  introduce  into  various  regions  through¬ 
out  the  universe.  W'e  are  acquainted  with  only  a 
few  particulars  respecting  one  planetary  system; 
but  we  have  every  reason  to  conclude  that  many 
millions  of  similar  or  analogous  system?  exist 
throughout  the  unlimited  regions  of  space.  In 
some  of  those  systems  the  arrangements  con¬ 
nected  with  the  worlds  which  compose  them  may 
bo  as  different  from  those  of  our  globe  and  some 
of  the  other  planets,  as  the  arrangements  and 
apparatus  connected  with  Saturn  are  different 
from  those  of  the  planet  Vesta  or  Mars.  Around 
some  of  these  worlds  there  may  be  thrown  not 
only  two  concentric  rings,  but  rings  standing  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  and  inclosing  and  re¬ 
volving  round  each  other;  yea,  for  aught  we 
know,  there,  may  be  an  imlefinite  number  of  rings 
round  some  worlds,  and  variously  inclined  to  each 
other,  so  that  the  planet  may  appear  like  a  terres¬ 
trial  globe  suspended  in  the  middle  of  an  armil¬ 
lary  sphere;  and  all  those  rings  may  be  revolving 
within  and  around  each  other  in  various  directions 
and  in  different  periods  of  time,  so  as  to  produce 
a  variety  and  sublimity  of  aspect  of  which  we 
can  form  no  adequate  conception.  There  is 
nothing  irrational  or  extravagant  in  these  suppo¬ 
sitions;  for,  had  we  never  discovered  the  rings  of 
Saturn,  we  could  have  formed  no  conception  of 
such  an  appendage  being  thrown  around  any 
world,  and  it  would  have  been  considered  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  and  romantic  had  any 
one  broached  the  idea.  We  are  therefore  led  to 
conclude,  from  the  characteristic  of  variety  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  universe,  that  Saturn  is  not  tho 
only  planet  in  creation  that  is  surrounded  with 
such  an  apparatus,  and  that  the  number  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  its  rings  are  not  the  only  models  according 
to  which  the  planetary  arrangements  in  other 
systems  may  be  constructed. 

4.  Beside  the  considerations  now  stated,  tho 
chief  use,  I  presume,  for  which  these  rings  were 
created  was,  that  they  migM  serve  as  a  spocinus 
abode  for  myriads  of  intelligent  creatures.  If  we 
admit  that  the  globe  of  Saturn  was  formed  for  the 
reception  of  rational  inhabitants,  there  appears  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  also  admit  that  the 
rings  were  constructed  chiefly  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  These  rings,  as  we  have  already  seen,  con¬ 
tain  a  surface  of  about  thirty  thousand  •niliions  ot 
square  miles;  and,  if  all  the  other  planets  bo 
inhabited,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Creator  woqid 


*  A  lieavenly  body  is  said  to  culminate  when  it  comes  to 
the  ineiidian,  ot  the  highest  point  of  its  diurnal  oonrse. 
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eave  a  space  equal  to  nearly  600  times  the 
habitable  parts  of  our  globe  as  a  desolate  waste, 
without  any  tribes  of  'either  sensitive  or  intelli¬ 
gent  existence.  It  forms  no  objection  to  this  idea 
that  the  rings  are  Jlat,  and  not  globular  like  the 
planets;  for  the  Creator  can  arrange  any  figure  of 
a  world  into  a  suitable  abode  for  intelligent  beings; 
and  on  our  globe  we  find  myriads  of  animated 
beings  fitted  for  every  mode  of  existence,  and  in 
situations  where  we  should  scarcely  ever  have  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  them.  Beside,  three  or  four  centuries 
have  scarcel)'  elapsed  since  the  earth  was  generally 
considered  as  a  plane  indefinitely  extended;  and 
the  idea  of  its  being  a  globe,  inhabited  on  all 
sides,  was  scouted  as  untenable,  and  considered 
far  more  ridiculous  than  it  can  be  now  to  suppose 
the  flat  rings  of  Saturn  as  serving  the  pur|)ose  of 
a  habitable  world.  What  should  hinder  them 
from  serving  this  purpose  as  well  as  the  globe  of 
Saturn?  They  are  solid  arches,  which  is  evident 
from  their  shadows  and  their  rapid  motion;  they 
contain  an  ample  space  for  an  immense  popula¬ 
tion;  they  have  the  power  of  attraction,  like  other 
material  substances  connected  with  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem;  they  are  capable  of  being  adorned  with  as 
great  a  diversity  of  surface,  and  as  great  a  varietjf 
of  beautiful  and  sublime  objects,  as  this  earth  or 
anv  other  of  the  planetary  bodies;  and  it  can 
make  no  great  dift'erence  in  the  enjoyments  of 
sentient  and  intellectual  beings  whether  they  live 
on  a  globe,  a  spheroid,  a  cylinder,  or  a  plane  sur¬ 
face,  which  the  hand  of  Wisdom  and  Omnipo¬ 
tence  has  prepared  for  their  reception;  while  it 
displays,  at  the  same  time,  the  variety  of  modes 
in  which  the  Universal  Parent  can  convey  happi¬ 
ness  to  his  numerous  offspring.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  objected  to  the  idea  of  the  habitability  of  these 
rings,  that,  while  one  side  is  enlightened  during 
fifteen  years  without  intermission,  the  other  side 
remains  in  the  dark  during  the  same  period.  But 
the  same  thing  hajjpens  to  extensive  regions  on 
the  globe  of  Saturn;  and,  doubtless,  arrangements 
are  made  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  inhabitants  in 
both  cases  during  this  period.  They  enjoy  in 
succession,  and  sometimes  all  at  once,  the  light 
reflected  from  at  least  seven  moons,  and  they 
behold  occasionally  the  body  of  Saturn  reflecting 
the  solar  rays  from  certain  parts  of  its  surface, 
and  appearing  like  a  vast  luminous  crescent,  in 
different  degrees  of  luster,  suspended  in  the  sky. 
(See  p.  69. j 

Many  other  views  and  descriptions  miglit  be 
given  of  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Saturn,  were  it  not  that  I  do  not  w'ish  to 
exhaust  the  patience  of  the  reader  by  dwelling 
too  long  on  one  subject.  The  circumstance  of 
two  concentric  rings  being  thrown  around  a  pla¬ 
net,  however  simple  it  may  at  first  sight  appear, 
involves  in  it  an  immense  variety  of  peculiar  and 
striking  phenomena,  in  regard  both  to  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  planet  and  of  the  rings,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  for  the  mind  to  form  a  precise  and  definite 
conception  of  every  particular.  To  acquire  even 
a  general  view  of  such  phenomena,  it  would  be 
requisite  to  construct  a  pretty  large  machine, 
representing  the  system  of  Saturn,  in  all  its 
known  motions  and  proportions,  and  to  make  it 
revolve  around  a  central  light.  An  instrument 
of  this  kind  is  as  necessary  for  illustrating  the 
subject  on  which  we  have  been  descanting,  as  an 
orrery  or  planetarium  to  illustrate  the  seasons  and 
the  planetary  motions. 

Telescopic  Views  of  Saturn  and  its  Rings. — As 
these  rings  present  a  variety  of  aspects  as  seen 
from  different  parts  of  the  planet,  so  they  appear 
to  assume  a  different  appearance  at  different  times 
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when  viewed  through  our  telescopes.  Sometimes 
the  planet  appears  to  be  completely  divested  of  its 
rings;  sometimes  they  appear  only  like  a  short 
luminous  line  or  streak  on  each  sideof  its  body; 
sometimes  they  appear  like  handles  on  each  side  of 
the  planet;  and  at  other  times  like  a  large  ellipse  or 
oval  almost  surrounding  the  body  of  the  planet. 
These  varied  aspects  of  the  rings  are  owing  to  the 
following  circumstances.  The  rings  never  stand  at 
right  angles  to  our  line  of  vision;  otherwise  wo 
should  see  them  as  represented  in  Fig.  58  (p.  67). 
Our  eye  is  never  elevated  more  than  thirty  de¬ 
grees  above  the  plane  of  the  rings.  The  plane 
of  these  rings  preserves  a  position  parallel  to  itself 
in  every  part  of  the  planet’s  revolution,  being 
constantly  inclined  at  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same  angle  to  the  orbit  and  to  the  ecliptic,  which 
angle  is  about  twenty-nine  or  thirty  degrees.  The 
nodes  of  the  rings  lie  in  190°  and  bSlfo  longi¬ 
tude,  which  correspond  to  the  twentieth  degree 
of  Virgo  and  the  twentieth  of  Pisces.  When, 
therefore,  the  planet  is  in  these  points,  the  rings 
entirely  disappear,  because  the  thin  edge  of  the 
outer  ring  only  is  turned  toward  our  eye,  and 
eveiy  trace  of  it  is  lost  for  some  time,  except  the 
shadow  of  it,  which  appears  like  a  dark  belt  across 
the  planet.  This  disappearance  happens  once 
every  fifteen  years,  but  frequently  with  different 
circumstances.  Two  disappearances  and  two  re¬ 
appearances  may  occur  in  the  same  year,  but 
never  more.  When  Saturn  is  in  the  longitude 
above  stated,  the  plane  of  tlie  rings  passes  through 
the  sun,  and,  the  light  then  falling  upon  it  edge- 
wi.se,  it  is  to  us  no  longer  visilile.  The  rings 
likewise  disappear  when  their  plane  passes  through 
the  earth;  for  its  edge  being  then  directed  to  the 
eye,  and  being  too  fine  to  be  seen,  the  planet 
appears  quite  round  and  unaccompanied  with  its 
rings.  When  the  earth  is  placed  on  the  side  of 
the  rings  which  is  turned  from  the  sun,  we  have 
a  third  cause  of  its  disappearance.  As  the  planet 
passes  from  the  ascending  to  the  descending  node 
of  the  rings,  the  northern  side  of  their  plane  is 
turned  toward  the  sun.  As  it  passes  from  the 
descending  to  the  ascending  node,  the  southern 
side  of  the  rings  is  enlightened.  In  proportion 
as  it  recedes  from  these  nodes,  the  rings  appear  to 
widen  and  to  present  a  broader  ellipsis,  until  it 
arrives  at  90°  from  either  node,  or  in  80^  or  260® 
of  longitude,  corresponding  to  20°  of  Gemini  and 
20°  of  Scorpio;  at  which  time  the  rings  will  bo 
seen  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  appear  almost 
surroundiiig  the  globe  of  Saturn.  At  the  time 
of  the  greatest  opening  of  the  rings,  their  shorter 
diameter  appears  exactly  one-half  of  the  longer 
diameter. 

The  following  figures  represent  the  different 
appearances  of  the  rings,  during  half  the  period 
of  the  revolution  of  Saturn,  as  seen  through  good 
telescopes.  P'ig.  60  shows  the  appearance  of  Sa¬ 
turn  when  the  j)lane  of  the  ring  is  parallel  to  the 
line  of  vision,  and  its  thin  edge  turned  to  the  eye. 
In  this  manner  the  planet  appeared  during  the 
months  of  October,  November,  and  part  of  De¬ 
cember,  18.32,  when  nothing  was  perceptible  ex¬ 
cept  the  dark  shade  across  its  disc,  as  represented 
in  the  figure.  The  first  time  the  weather  per¬ 
mitted  observations  on  Saturn  about  this  period 
was  December  27,  when  I  perceived^  the  ring, 
with  a  power  of  180,  appearing  like  a  fine  thread 
of  light  on  each  side  of  the  planet,  as  represented 
Fig.  61.  About  the  beginning  of  October  the 
plane  of  the  ring  passed  through  the  center  of  the 
sun.  At  that  time  the  inhabitants  of  Saturn, 
who  had  previously  been  in  darkness,  would  per¬ 
ceive  the  margin  of  the  sun  projecting  over  the 
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edge  of  the  ring  like  a  brilliant  streak  of  light, 
and,  in  tlie  course  of  about  four  of  our  days,  or 
nine  days  of  Saturn,  the  whole  body  of  the  sun 
would  appear  above  the  plane  of  the  ring,  gradu¬ 
ally  rising  a  little  higher  every  day,  as  lie  does 
after  the  21st  March  to  the  north  polo  of  the 
earth.  The  ring  began  to  appear  a  little  larger 
(during  the  months  of  January,  February,  and 
IMarch,  1833;  but  in  April  it  again  disappeared,  as 
the  earth  was  then  in  the  plane  of  the  ring,  and 
it  continued  invisible  until  near  the  end  of  June. 
After  which  it  again  appeared,  as  represented  in 
Fig  61,  and  will  now  continue  visible  until  the 


year  1847,  when  it  will  again  disappear.  In  about 
a  year  after  its  second  disappearance,  it  appeared 
as  in  Fig.  62.  In  about  a  year  and  a  half  after¬ 
ward  the  opening  between  the  rings  appeared 
wider,  as  in  Fig.  63;  and  in  1837  it  appeared  as 
in  Fig.  64.  In  Fig.  65  the  rings  are  represented 
at  the  utmost  extent  in  which  they  are  ever  seen, 
along  witli  the  dark  space  that  separates  the  two 
rings,  which  can  only  be  distinguished  by  a  tele¬ 
scope  magnifying  from  220  to  300  times.  In  this 
position  it  will  be  seen  in  1840;  after  which  it 
will  pass  through  all  the  gradations  here  repre¬ 
sented,  appearing  narrovver  every  year  until  1847, 
when  it  will  be  seen  as  in  Fig.  61;  soon  after 
which  it  will  entirely  disappear,  and  the  planet 
will  be  seen  as  if  divested  of  its  ring,  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  Fig.  60.  Such  are  tlie  various  aspects 
under  which  Saturn  and  his  rings  appear,  as  view¬ 
ed  through  powerful  telescopes. 

I.X.  ON  THE  PLANET  URANUS. 

Since  the  time  of  Newton,  when  the  physical 
causes  of  the  celestial  motions  began  to  be,studie.d 
and  investigated,  astronomers  have  had  their  at¬ 
tention  directed  to  the  power  or  influence  which 
the  planetary  bodies  exert  upon  each  other.  This 
power  is  termed  attraction  or  gravitation,  and  is 
inherent  in  all  material  substances,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  extends.  It  is  exerted  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  matter  and  the  distances  of  the 
respective  bodies;  the  planets,  in  their  nearest  ap- 
nroacli  to  each  other,  causing  some  slight  devia¬ 


tions  in  their  orbits  and  motions.  Some  disturb¬ 
ances  or  inequalities  in  the  motions  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  which  could  not  be  accounted  for 
from  the  mutual  action  of  these  planets,  led  cer¬ 
tain  astronomers  to  conclude  that  another  planet 
of  considerable  magnitude  existed  beyond  the  or¬ 
bit  of  Saturn,  by  the  action  of  which  tliese  irregu¬ 
larities  were  produced.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
near  the  close  of  the  eighteentli  century  that  tliis 
happy  conjecture  was  realized  and  confirmed. — 
To  the  late  Sir  W.  Herschel  astronomy  is  indebted 
for  discovering  a  new  primary  planet,  which  had 
been  previously  unknown  to  all  astronomers. 

This  illustrious  astronomer,  when  residing  in 
Bath,  had  constructed  reflecting  tele.scopes  of  a 
larger  size  and  with  higher  powers  than  any  that 
had  been  previously  in  use,  and  had  devoted  his 
unwearied  attention  to  celestial  observations. — ■ 
Wliile  pursuing  a  design  which  he  had  formed,  of 
making  minute  observations  on  every  region  of 
the  heavens,  on  the  13th  of  March,  1781,  wlule 
examining,  with  one  of  his  best  telescopes,  the 
constellation  of  Gemini,  he  observed  a  star  near 
the  foot  of  Castor,  the  light  of  which  appeared  to 
differ  considerably  from  that  of  the  neighboring 
stars,  or  those  which  he  found  described  in  cata¬ 
logues.  On  applying  a  higher  magnifying  power 
it  appeared  evidently  to  increase  in  diameter;  and 
two  days  afterward  he  perceived  that  its  place  was 
changed,  and  that  it  had  moved  a  little  from  its 
former  position.  P’rom  these  circumstances  he 
concluded  that  it  was  a  comet,  and  sent  an  ac¬ 
count  of  it  as  such  to  the  astronomer  royal.  As 
a  comet,  however,  it  seemed  parlicularly  singular 
that  no  tail  or  nebulous  appearance  could'  be  per¬ 
ceived;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  found  to  show 
with  a  faint  steady  light,  somewhat  paler  than  that 
of  Jupiter.  The  account  of  this  discovery  soon 
spread  throughout  Europe,  and  was  confirmed  by 
observations  made  at  Paris,  Vienna,  Milan,  Pisa, 
Berlin,  and  Stockholm.  The  star  was  for  some 
time  generally  considered  as  an  extraordinary  co¬ 
met,  free  of  all  nebulosity,  and  astronomers  were 
occupied  in  determining  the  parabolic  elements 
of  its  course.  “  The  President  Bochard  de  Saron, 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  Lexel, 
an  astronomer  of  St. Petersburg,  who  was  in  Lon¬ 
don  at  the  time,  were  the  first  who  discovered  its 
circular  form,  and  calculated  the  dimensions  of  its 
orbit.  It  was  no  longer  doubted  that  Herschel’s 
star  was  a  new  planet;  and  all  subsequent  obser¬ 
vations  verified  this  unexpected  result.”-'*'  We 
have  here  a  striking  proof  of  the  perfection  of 
modern  theories;  for  the  laws  regulating  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  this  new  planet  were  determined  before  it 
had  accomplished  the  twentieth  part  of  its  course, 
and  that  motion  was  not  less  accurately  known 
than  that  of  other  })lanets  which  had  been  ob¬ 
served  during  so  many  centuries.  Since  its  disco¬ 
very  to  the  present  time,  it  has  not  yet  moved 
much  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  revolution  round 
the  sun;  and  yet  its  motions  are  calculated,  and 
its  place  in  the  heavens  predicted,  with  as  much 
accuracy  and  certainty  as  those  of  the  other  pla¬ 
nets,  a  circumstance  which  demonstrates  the  pre¬ 
cision  of  modern  astronomers,  and  which  should 
lead  the  unskillful  in  astronomy  to  rely  on  the 
deductions  of  this  science,  however  far  they  may 
transcend  their  previous  conceptions. 

When  the  motion  of  this  new  planet  was  cal¬ 
culated,  the  points  of  the  heavens  which  it  suc¬ 
cessively  occupied  during  the  preceding  century 


*  Biographical  Memoir  of  Sir  VV.  Herschel,  by  Baron 
Fourier.  Read  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  June 
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could  be  pointed  out;  and  it  occurred  to  some  as- 
tronome.r.s  that  it  might  possibly  have  been  ob¬ 
served  before,  though  not  known  to  be  a  planet. 
Mr.  Bode,  of  Berlin,  who  had  just  published  a 
work  containing  all  the  catalogues  of  zodiacal 
stars  which  had  appeared,  was  induced  to  consult 
these  catalogues  in  order  to  discover  whether  any 
star  marked  by  one  astronomer,  and  omitted  by 
another,  might  not  be  the  new  planet  in  question. 
In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  he  found  that  the 
star  No.  964  in  Mayer’s  catalogue  had  been  unob¬ 
served  by  others,  and  observed  only  once  by 
Mayer  himself,  so  that  no  motion  could  have 
been  perceived  by  him.  On  this  Mr.  Bode  imme¬ 
diately  directed  his  telescope  to  that  part  of  the 
heavens  where  ho  might  expect  to  hnd  it,  but 
without  success.  At  the  same  time  he  found,  by 
calculation,  that  its  apparent  place  in  the  year 
1756  ought  to  have  been  that  of  Mayer’s  star,  and 
this  was  one  of  the  years  in  which  he  was  busied 
in  his  observations;  and,  on  further  inquiry,  it 
was  found  that  the  star  964  had  been  discovered 
by  Mayer  on  the  15th  of  September,  1756;  so 
that  it  is  now  believed  that  this  star  was  the  new 
planet  of  Herschel.  It  appears  likewise  that  this 
star  was  seen  several  times  by  Flamstead,  the  as¬ 
tronomer  royal,  in  the  year  1690;  once  by  Brad¬ 
ley;  and  eleven  times  by  Lemonnier;  all  of  whom 
considered  it  as  one  of  the  fixed  stars,  but  never 
suspected  that  it  was  a  planetary  body.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  this  planet  enlarges  our  views  of  the 
extent  of  the  solar  system,  and  of  the  quantity  of 
matter  it  contains,  far  more  than  if  planets  equal 
to  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  the  Moon,  Mars, 
Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Pallas,  were  to  be  added 
to  that  system;  for,  although  it  is  scarcely  distin¬ 
guishable  by  the  naked  eye  on  the  vault  of  hea¬ 
ven,  it  is  more  than  twenty  times  larger  than  all 
these  bodies  taken  together. 

After  this  body  was  ascertained  to  belong  to  the 
planetary  system,  it  became  a  subject  of  conside¬ 
ration  by  what  name  it  should  be  distinguished. — 
The  old  planets  were  distinguished  by  names  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  heathen  deities,  a  nomenclature 
which,  perhajjs,  it  might  now  be  expedient  to 
change;  but  Galileo  and  Cassini  gave  to  the  celes¬ 
tial  bodies  they  discovered  the  names  of  the 
princes  who  had  patronized  their  labors.  Hence 
Galileo,  when  he  had  discovered  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter,  sent  his  drawings  of  them  to  his  patron, 
Cosmo  Medici,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  in  honor 
of  whom  he  called  them  Mediccciii  sto.TSy  and 
Cassini  named  the  satellites  of  Saturn  which  he 
discovered  after  Louis  XIV.  In  imitation  of  these 
discoveries.  Sir  W.  Herschel  named  his  newly- 
discovered  planet  GeoTgiuvfi  Sidus,  in  honor  of  his 
patron  George  the  Third.  But  foreign  astrono¬ 
mers,  for  a  considerable  time,  gave  it  the  name  of 
Herschel,  in  honor  of  the  discoverer;  but  after¬ 
ward  hesitated  between  the  names  Cybele,  Nep¬ 
tune,  and  Uranus.  This  last  name,  derived  from 
one  of  the  Niue  Muses  who  presided  over  astro¬ 
nomy,  ultimately  prevailed,  and  will  probably  dis¬ 
tinguish  this  planet  in  future  generations,  unless 
the  present  nomenclature  of  the  planets  be  abo¬ 
lished. 

Distance  and  Period  of  Uranus. — Uranus  is  the 
most  distant  planet  of  the  solar  system,  so  far  as 
our  knowledge  yet  extends;  although  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  planets  may  exist  even  be¬ 
yond  its  orbit,  distant  as  it  is;  for  comets  pass 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  planet,  and  again 
return  to  the  vicinity  of  the  sun.  Its  distance 
from  the  sun,  in  round  numbers,  is  1,800,000,000; 
that  is,  eighteen  hundred  millions  of  miles,  which 
Is  doublo  the  distance  of  the  planet  Saturn. 
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When  nearest  the  earth,  it  is  aistant  from  us 
about  1,705,000,000  of  miles.  In  order  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  rude  conception  of  this  distance,  let  us 
suppose  a .  steam-carriage  to  set  out  from  tho 
earth,  and  to  move,  without  intermission,  twen¬ 
ty  miles  every  hour,  it  would  require  inoro 
than  nine  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
years  before  it  could  reach  the  planet  Uranns, 
so  that,  although  the  journey  had  been  com¬ 
menced  at  the  creation  of  our  globe,  it  would  .still 
require  more  than  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
years  to  arrive  at  its  termination.  Even  a  can¬ 
non  ball,  flying  at  the  rate  of  twelve  thou-sana 
miles  every  day,  would  require  three  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  years  to  reach  the  nearest  point  of  the 
orbit  of  this  planet.  Yet  the  comet  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1835,  in  all  probability,  pursues  its 
course  far  beyond  the  orbit  of  Uranns,  and  will, 
doubtless,  visit  this  part  of  our  system  again,  as  it 
has  done  before,  within  the  space  of  seventy-six 
years,  although  it  must  move  more  than  doublo 
the  above  distance  before  it  returns.  The  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  orbit  in  which  Uranus  revolves 
about  the  sun  is  11,314,000,000  of  miles,  through 
which  it  moves  in  30,686  mean  solar  days,  or 
about  eighty-four  years.  It  is  the  slowest  mov¬ 
ing  planet  in  the  system,  and  yet  it  pursues  its 
course  at  the  rate  of  15,000  miles  every  hour. — 
Were  a  steam -carriage  to  move  around  the  im¬ 
mense  orbit  of  this  planet  at  the  rate  above  stated, 
it  would  require  no  less  than  sixty-four  thousand, 
five  hundred  and  seventy  years  before  this  ample 
circuit  could  be  completed;  and  yet  a  globe  eighty 
times  larger  than  the  earth  finishes  this  vast  tour 
in  eighty-four  years!  This  planet  doubtless  re¬ 
volves  round  its  axis  as  the  other  planets  do,  but 
the  period  of  its  rotation  is  as  yet  unknown.  Its 
great  distance  from  the  earth  prevents  us  from 
observing  any  spots  or  changes  on  its  surface  by 
which  its  rotation  might  be  determined.  La 
Place  concludes,  from  physical  considerations, 
that  it  revolves  about  an  axis  very  little  inclined 
to  the  ecliptic;  and  that  the  time  of  its  diurnal 
rotation  cannot  be  much  less  than  that  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  or  Saturn. 

Magnitude  and  Dimensions  of  Uranus. — This 
planet  is  about  35,0U0  miles  in  diameter,  and 
110,000  miles  in  circumference,  being  about 
eighty-one  times  larger  than  the  earth,  and  four 
thousand  times  larger  than  the  moon.  Its  sur¬ 
face  contains  3,848,460,000  of  square  miles,  which 
is  19  times  the  area  of  our  globe,  and  78  times  the 
area  of  all  the  habitable  portions  of  the  earth.  At 
the  rate  of  population  formerly  stated,  280  to  a 
square  mile,  it  could,  therefore,  accommodate 
1,077,568,800,000,  or  more  than  one  billion  of 
inhabitants,  which  is  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  forty-seven  times  the  population  of  our  globe. 
So  that  this  planet,  whicli  escaped  the  notice  of 
astronomers  for  more  than  five  thousajid  years, 
forms  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  solar 
system  and  of  the  scene  of  the  Divine  government. 

Proportion  of  Light  on  Uranus. — As  this  planet 
is  nineteen  times  farther  from  the  sun  than  the 
earth  is,  and  as  the  square  of  19  is  361,  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  light  on  its  surface  will  be  three  hundred 
and  sixty  times  less  than  what  we  eujoyn  Yet 
this  quantity  of  light  is  equal  to  what  we  should 
have  from  the  combined  efiulgence  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-eight  full  moons;  and,  with  a  slight 
modification  of  our  visual  organs,  such  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  light  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  all  tho 
purposes  of  vision.  Though  the  light  of  tho  sun 
flies  eighteen  hundred  millions  of  miles  before  it 
reaches  this  planet,  and  returns  again  by  reflec¬ 
tion  nearly  the  same  distance  before  it  reaches  the 
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earth,  yet  it  irf  distinctly  visible  through  our  telc- 
Bcopes,  and  sometimes  even  to  tlie  naked  e)'e; 
and  Uranus,  witli  a  moderate  magnifying  power, 
appears  about  as  briglit  as  Saturn.  How  small  a 
quantity  of  solar  light  may  suffice  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  vision  will  bo  obvious  by  attending  to  the 
following  circumstance:  In  the  late  solar  eclipse 
which  happened  on  the  15th  of  May,  1836,  little 
more  than  the  one-twelfth  part  of  tlie  sun  was  visi¬ 
ble  at  those  places  where  the  eclipse  was  annular. 
Almost  every  person  imagined  that  a  dismal  gloom 
and  darkness  would  ensue,  yet  the  diminution  of 
light  appeared  no  greater  than  what  frequently 
happens  in  a  cloudy  day.  At  the  time  of  the 
greatest  obscuration  there  was  more  than  half 
the  light  which  falls  upon  Uranus,  and  all  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  surrounding  landscape,  though  some¬ 
what  deficient  in  brilliancy,  were  distinctly  per¬ 
ceived.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  organs 
of  vision  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  pla¬ 
nets,  being  formed  by  Divine  wisdom,  are  exactly 
adapted  to  the  objects  amid  which  they  are  placed, 
and  the  quantity  of  light  reflected  from  them; 
and  there  may  be  innumerable  modes,  unknown 
to  us,  by  which  this  end  may  be  effected.  We 
can  easily  conceive,  that  if  the  pupils  of  our  eyes 
were  rendered  capable  of  a  greater  degree  of  ex¬ 
pansion  than  they  now  possess,  or  wore  the  retina, 
on  which  the  images  of  objects  are  depicted,  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  greater  degree  of  nervous  sensibili¬ 
ty,  so  as  to  be  more  easily  affected  by  the  impulses 
of  light,  we  might  perceive  as  much  splendor  on 
all  the  objects  connected  with  Uranus,  were  we 
placed  on  that  planet,  as  we  now  do  on  the 
scenery  around  us  during  the  brightest  days  of 
summer.  When  we  pass  from  the  light  of  the 
sun  into  a  darksome  apartment,  on  our  first  en¬ 
trance  we  can  scarcely  distinguish  any  objects  with 
distinctness;  but  after  remaining  five  or  six  mi¬ 
nutes,  until  the  pupil  has  time  to  expand,  every 
object  around  us  is  readily  perceived;  and,  from 
the  same  cause,  nocturnal  animals  can  pursue 
their  course  with  ease  and  certainty  amid  tho 
deepest  shades  of  night;  so  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  most  distant  planet  of  our  system,  although 
it  were  removed  from  the  sun  to’  double  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  Uranus,  might  perceive  objects  with  all 
the  distinctness  requisite  for  the  purposes  of 
vision;  and  if  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  of  such  be¬ 
ings  be  much  more  expansive  than  ours  (as  is  pro¬ 
bably  tho  case),  it  is  highly  probable  they  will 
be  enabled  to  penetrate  much  farther  into  the 
celestial  regions,  and  to  perceive  the  objects  in  the 
firmament  with  much  greater  distinctness  and 
“  space-penetrating  power”  than  we  can  do,  even 
with  the  aid  of  instruments.  It  is  likewise  probable 
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that  the  objects  on  the  surface  of  the  more  dis¬ 
tant  planets  of  our  system  are  fitted  to  reflect  the 
rays  of  light  with  peculiar  brilliancy.  Hence  we 


find  that  the  light  of  Uranus,,  though  descending 
upon  us  from  a  region  900  millions  of  miles  far¬ 
ther  than  Saturn,  appears  as  vivid  as  tho  light 
which  is  reflected  to  us  from  that  planet.  I'he 
apparent  diameter  of  the  sun,  as  seen  from  Ura¬ 
nus,  is  only  1  minute,  38  seconds;  whereas  his 
mean  apparent  diameter  as  s;en  from  the  earth  is 
32  minutes,  3  seconds;  consequently  this  orb,  as 
viewed  from  this  planet,  will  appear  veiy  litllo 
larger  than  Venus  appears  to  us  in  her  greates. 
brilliancy,  or  Jnpiter  when  near  his  opposition 
The  foregoing  figure  represents  to  the  eye  the  ap¬ 
parent  size  of  the  sun  as  seen  from  Uranus  and 
from  the  earth,  the  small  circle  representing  his 
size  as  seen  from  Uranus.  * 

Temperature  of  Uranus. — If  heat  followed  the 
same  law  as  the  propagation  of  light,  and  de¬ 
creased  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  planet 
from  the  sun  increased,  then  the  surface  of  the 
planet  Uranus  would  be  a  cold  region  indeed,  in 
which  no  life  or  animation,  such  .as  we  see  around 
us,  could  exist.  Baron  Fourier,  in  his  “  Memoir 
of  Herschel,”  says,  “  Its  temperature  is  more  than 
forty  degrees  below  that  of  ice;”  and  if  the  de¬ 
grees  of  Reaumur’s  thermometer  be  meant,  this 
temperature  will  correspond  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  of 
Fahrenheit;  a  cold  enough  region,  truly.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  such  representations,  the  poets  of 
the  last  century  expatiated  on  the  cold  tempera¬ 
ture  of  Saturn  in  such  strains  as  the  following; 

“  VVlien  the  keen  north  with  all  its  fury  blows. 

Congeals  tlie  floods,  and  forms  the  fleecy  snows, 

’T  is  heat  intense  to  what  can  there  be  known; 

Warmer  onr  poles  than  is  its  burning  zone. 

Who  there  inliabit  must  have  other  powers. 

Juices,  and  veins,  and  sense,  and  life,  than  ours. 

One  moment’s  cold,  like  theirs,  would  pierce  the  bone, 
Freeze  the  heart’s  blood,  and  turn  ns  all  to  stone.” 

Baker’s  Universe. 

This,  it  must  be  admitted  is  a  vertj  cold  poetis 
strain,  almost  sufficient  to  make  one  shiver,  and  to 
freeze  our  very  thoughts;  and  if  such  a  descrip¬ 
tion  were  applicable  to  Saturn,  it  is  much  more 

so  to  the  planet  Uranus,  at  double  the  distance _ 

But  I  presume  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  po- 
etic  license  than  with  the  deductions  of  sound 
philosophy.  VV e  have  no  valid  reason  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  degree  of  heat  on  the  surfaces  of 
tho  different  planets  is  inversely  proportional  to 
the  squares  of  their  respective  distances  from  the 
sun.  The  sun  is  to  be  considered  chiefly  as  the 
great  storehouse  of  liffht,  and  it  may  likewise  be 
viewed  as  the  great  agent  in  the  production  of 
heat,  without  supposing  it  to  be  an  enormous 
mass  of  fire,  which  the  common  opinion  seems  to 
lake  for  granted.  Its  rays  produce  heat  chiefly 
by  exciting  an  insensible  action  between  caloric 
and  the  particles  of  matter  contained  in  bodies; 
and  caloric  appears  to  be  a  substance  universally 
diffused  throughout  nature.  If  the  degree  of  heat 
were  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  sun, 
why  should  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
be  so  intensely  cold?  Why  .should  the  tops  of 
lofty  mountains  be  crowned  with  perpetual  snows, 
while  the  plains  below  are  scorched  with  heat? — 
Why  should  an  intense  cold  be  felt  in  the  latitude 
40°,  when  a  comparative  mildness  is  experieiicod 
in  the  latitude  of  56°?  In  the  state  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  North  America,  in  January,  1835,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  ranged  from  minus  25°  to  27°  of  P’ah- 
renheit;  while  in  Scotland,  during  the  same  pe¬ 
riod,  it  was  seldom  so  low  as  the  freezing  point.— - 
But  as  I  have  already  thrown  out  some  remarks 
on  this  subject  when  describing  the  planet  Mer¬ 
cury,  I  need  not  enlarge  (see  page  28).  In  order 
to  form  correct  ideas  of  the  distribution  af  heat 
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among  the  planetary  bodies,  we  liave  only  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  tile  Creator  has  proportioned  the  quantity 
of  caloric  (or  that  which  produces  sensible  heat)  to 
the  distance  at  which  every  planet  is  placed  iroin 
the  sun,  so  that  a  large  quantity  exists  in  Saturn 
and  a  smaller  quantity  in  Mercury.  If,  therefore, 
the  quantity  of  caloiic  connected  with  Uranus  be 
in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  sun,  there 
may  be  as  much  warmth  experienced  in  that  dis¬ 
tant  region  of  the  solar  system  as  in  the  mildest 
parts  of  our  temperate  zones.  So  that  we  are 
under  no  necessity  of  associating  the  frigid  and 
gloomy  ideas  of  the  poet  with  our  contemplations 
of  this  expansive  globe.  At  all  events,  we  may 
rest  assured  that  the  Creator,  whose  wisdom  is 
infinite  in  its  resources,  and  whose  “  tender  mer¬ 
cies  are  over  all  his  works,”  has  adapted  the 
structure  and  constitution  of  the  inhabitants  of 
every  planet  to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
the  habitation  provided  for  them,  so  as  to  render 
every  portion  of  his  dominions  a  comfortable 
abode  for  his  intelligent  otFspring;  provided  they 
do  not  frustrate  his  benevolent  designs  (as  has 
been  done  in  our  world)  by  their  rebellion  and 
immoral  conduct.  For  in  no  region  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  whatever  may  be  its  ph5’sical  arrangements, 
can  true  happiness  be  enjoyed,  unless  love  to  God 
and  love  to  all  surrounding  intelligences  form  the 
grand  principles  of  action,  and  be  uniformly  dis¬ 
played  in  ev'erv  intercourse  and  association,  and 
amid  all  the  ramifications  of  moral  conduct.  On 
this  basis  chiefly  rests  the  happiness  of  the  intel¬ 
ligent  universe;  and,  wherever  principles  directly 
opposite  to  these  prevail  among  any  order  of  in¬ 
tellectual  beings,  whatever  may  be  the  structure 
or  scenery  of  their  habitation,  misery  and  moral 
disorder  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence. 

The  following  additional  particulars  may  be 
stated  in  relation  to  this  planet:  Its  density  is 
reckoned  to  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  water.  A 
bod}'  weighing  one  pound  on  the  earth’s  surface 
would  weigh  only  fourteen  ounces,  fourteen 
drachms,  if  removed  to  Uranus.  The  eccen¬ 
tricity  of  its  orbit  is  85,000,000  of  miles,  which  is 
about  the  l-42d  part  of  its  diameter.  Its  mean 
apparent  diameter,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  is  about 
four  seconds.  The  inclination  of  its  orbit  to  the 
ecliptic  is  forty-six  minutes,  twenty-six  seconds, 
so  that  it  is  never  much  more  than  three-lourths 
of  a  degree  from  the  ecliptic.  This  inclination  is 
less  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  planetary  orbits. 
Si.x  satellites  are  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
Uranus,  but  their  periods  and  other  phenomena 
have  not  yet  been  accurately  ascertained. 


In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  given  a  brief 
cketch  of  the  principal  phenomena  connected 
with  the  prwtiar?/ planets  of  our  system.  Whether 
any  <".ther  planets  beside  those  specified  belong  to 
this  system  is  at  present  unknown.  We  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  boundaries  of  the  plane¬ 
tary  system  are  circumscribed  within  the  range 
of  our  discoveries  or  the  limits  of  our  vision. 
Within  the  space  of  little  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  the  limits  of  this  system  have  been  ex¬ 
panded  to  our  view  to  double  the  extent  w'hich 
they  were  formerly  supposed  to  comprehend. 
Instead  of  an  area  ol  only  25,400,000,000  of 
square  miles,  it  is  now  found  to  compi'ise  an 
extent  of  101,700,000,000  of  square  miles,  which 
is  four  times  the  dimensions  formerly  assigned  to 
it.  There  would  be  no  improbability  in  conceiv¬ 
ing  it  extejided  to  at  least  triple  these  dhnensiojis. 
Within  the  space  of  twonty-six  years,  from  1781  ] 
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to  1807,  no  fewer  than  five  primary  planets  and 
eight  secondaries  were  discovered,  beside  a  far 
greater  number  of  comets  than  hud  ever  before 
been  detected  within  a  similar  lapse  of  years;  and 
therefore  it  would  be  obviously  rash  and  prema¬ 
ture  to  conclude  that  we  have  now  discovered  all 
the  moving  bodies  of  our  system.  Fur  beyond 
the  limits  of  even  Uranus  other  planets  yet 
unknown  may  be  performing  their  more  ample 
circuits  around  the  sun;  for  wo  know,  from  the 
case  of  comets,  that  even  throughout  those  distant 
regions  his  attractive  power  and  influence  extend. 
In  the  immense  interval  of  900,000,000  of  miles 
between  tho  orbits  of  Saturn  and  Uranus,  one,  if 
not  two  planets  may  possibly  exist,  though  they 
have  hitherto  eluded  the  observation  of  astrono¬ 
mers.  In  order  to  detect  such  bodies,  if  any  exist, 
it  would  be  requisite  to  survey,  more  minutely 
than  has  yet  been  done,  a  zone  of  the  heavens 
extending  at  least  twenty  degrees  on  each  side  of 
the  ecliptic,  marking  exactly  the  minutest  objects 
in  every  part  of  it  which  the  most  powerful  tele¬ 
scopes  can  enable  us  to  descry.  After  which  a 
second  survey  should  be  made  to  ascertain  if  any 
of  the  bodies  formerly  observed  be  found  missing 
or  have  shifted  their  position.  It  might  likewise 
be  expedient  to  compare  with  new  observation.s 
the  stars  marked  in  all  the  celestial  atlases  that 
have  hitherto  been  published,  and  to  note  particu¬ 
larly  those  which  are  wanting  where  they  were 
formerly  marked,  and  those  that  have  appeared  in 
certain  places  where  they  were  formerly  unob¬ 
served.  If  a  taste  for  celestial  investigations  were 
more  common  among  mankind,  and  rvere  the 
number  of  observers  indefinitely  increased,  there 
w'ould  be  no  great  difficulty  in  accomplishing  such 
an  object;  for  certain  small  portions  of  the  hea¬ 
vens  might  be  allotted  to  different  classes  of  ob¬ 
servers,  who  might  proceed  simultaneously  in 
their  researches,  and  in  a  comparatively  short 
period  the  whole  surve)'  might  be  completed. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  a  planet  may  exist 
within  the  space  of  37  millions  of  miles  which 
intervenes  between  the  orbit  of  Mercury  and  the 
sun.  But  such  a  body  could  never  be  detected  in 
the  evening  after  sunset,  as  its  greatest  elongation 
from  the  sun  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  degrees,  and,  consequently,  it 
would  descend  below  tho  horizon  in  about  half  an 
hour  after  sunset,  and  before  twilight  had  disap¬ 
peared.  The  only  chance  of  delecting  such  a 
planet  would  be  when  it  happened  to  transit  the 
sun’s  disc;  but  as  this  would  happen  only  at  dis¬ 
tant  intervals,  and  as  it  might  make  the  transit  in 
cloudy  weather,  or  when  the  sun  is  absent  from 
our  hemisphere,  there  is  little  prospect  of  our 
discovering  such  a  body  in  this  way.  It  might 
be  of  some  importance,  how'ever,  that  those,  who 
make  frequent  observations  on  the  sun  should 
direct  their  attention  to  this  circumstance;  as 
there  have  been  some  instances  in  which  dark 
bodies  have  been  observed  to  move  across  the 
sun’s  disc  in  the  space  of  five  or  six  hours,  when 
no  other  spots  were  vi.sible.  An  opaque  body  of 
this  description  was  seen  by  Mr.  Llolt  and  others 
on  the  6th  of  January,  1818,  which  moved  with 
greater  rapidity  across  the  solar  disc  than  \  enus 
in  her  transit  in  1769.  It  is  possible  that  a  planet 
within  the  orbit  of  Mercury  might  be  detected  in 
the  day-time,  were  powerful  telescopes  applied  to  a 
space  of  the  heavens  about  ten  or  twelve  degrees 
around  the  sun.  Small  stars  have  been  seen  even 
at  noonday  with  powerful  in.struments,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  a  planet  even  smaller  than  Mercury 
might  be  perceived  in  the  day-time.  In  this  ease, 
I  a  round  opaque  body  would  require  to  be  [ilaced 
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at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  observer,  so  as 
completely  to  intercept  the  body  of  the  sun,  and 
about  a  degree  of  tiie  heavens  all  around  him; 
and  every  portion  of  the  sunounding  space,  ex¬ 
tending  to  at  least  twelve  degrees  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  should  then  be  carefully  and  frequently 
examined.  Sucii  observations,  if  persevered  in, 
would  undoubtedly  afford  a  chance  of  detecting 
any  revolving  body  that  might  exist  within  such 
a  limit.  But  I  maj'  afterward  have  an  opportunity 
of  describing  more  particularly  the  observations, 
and  the  mode  of  conducting  them,  to  which  1 
allude. 

X.  THE  SUN. 

Having  taken  a  cursory  survey  of  the  most 
prominent  particulars  connected  with  the  primary 
planets,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  brief  description 
of  the  sun,  that  magnificent  luminary  on  which 
they  all  depend,  from  which  tliey  derive  light, 
and  heat,  and  vivifying  influence,  and  by  whose 
attractive  energy  they  are  directed  in  their  mo¬ 
tions  and  retained  in  their  orbits.  Before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  a  description  of  the  particular  pheno¬ 
mena  con;  ected  with  the  sun,  it  may  be  expedient 
briefly  to  describe  some  of  his  apparent  motions. 

Apparent  Motions  of  the  Sun. — The  most  ob¬ 
vious  apparent  motion  of  the  sun,  which  is 
known  to  every  one,  is,  that  he  appears  to  rise  in 
the  morning  in  an  easterly  direction, to  traverse  a 
certain  portion  of  the  sk}^,  and  then  to  disappear 
in  the  evening  in  a  direction  toward  the  west. 
Were  we  to  commence  our  observations  on  the 
2lst  of  December,  in  the  latitude  of  52*^  north, 
which  nearly  corresponds  to  that  of  London,  we 
should  see  the  sun  rising  near  the  south-east  point 
of  th.>  horizon,  as  at  iS  E,  Fig.  67,  describing  a 
comparatively  small  curve  above  the  horizon, 
from  S  E  to  S  IF,  in  the  southern  quarter  of  the 
heavens,  and  setting  at  S  IF,  near  the  south-west. 
At  this  season  the  sun  remains  oidy  between 
seven  and  eight  hours  above  the  horizon;  and 
when  he  arrives  at  S,  at  midday,  which  is  the 
highest  point  of  his  elevation,  he  is  only  about 
fourteen  degrees  above  the  horizon,  which  may 

Fig.  67. 
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be  represented  by  the  line  S  B.  After  disappear¬ 
ing  in  our  horizon  in  the  evening,  he  describes 
the  large  curve  from  S  IF  to  IF,  N,  and  E,  until 
he  again  arrives  in  the  morning  near  the  point  S 
E.  All  this  curve  is  described  below  our  horizon, 
and,  therefore,  the  nights  at  this  season  are  much 
longer  than  the  days.  After  this  period  the  sun 
rises  every  day  at  points  a  little  farther  to  the 
north,  between  S  E  and  E,  and  sets  in  corres¬ 
ponding  points  in  the  west,  between  S  IF  and  W, 
Until  the  21st  of  March,  when  ho  rises  at  the 
point  E,  due  east,  and  sets  due  west  at  the  point 


IF.  At  this  time  he.  moves  through  the  semicircle 
E,  S,  IF,  and  at  noon  he  rises  to  the  elevation  of 
thirty-eight  degrees  above  the  southern  horizon, 
which  may  be  represented  by  the  line  S  C.  This 
is  the  period  of  the  vernal  equinox,  when  there  is 
equal  day  and  night  throughout  every  part  of  the 
earth,  the  sun  being  twelve  hours  above  and 
twelve,  hours  below  the  horizon.  After  this 
period  the  sun  rises  to  the  north  of  the  easterly 
point,  and  sets  to  the  north  of  the  westerly,  and 
the  length  of  the  day  rapidly  advances  until  tha 
21st  of  June,  when  he  rises  near  the  north-east 
point,  N  E,  and  sets  near  the  north-west  point, 
N  IF,  describing  the  large  curve  from  N  E  to  E 
S  IF,  and  N  IF.  This  period  of  the  year  is 
called  the  summer  solstice,  when  the  days  ara 
longest,  at  which  time  the  sun  rises  at  noon  to  an 
elevation  of  611.^  degrees  above  the  horizon,  which 
may  be  represented  by  the  line  S  D,  and  he  con¬ 
tinues  above  the  horizon  for  nearly  seventeen 
hours.  The  length  of  the  nights  at  this  time  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  length  of  the  days  on  the 
21st  of  December.  The  sun’s  nocturnal  arch,  or 
the  curve  he  describes  below  the  horizon,  is  that 
which  is  represented  in  the  lower  part  of  the  figure 
from  iV  IF  to  N  E.  In  more  southern  latitudes 
than  fifty-two  degrees,  the  sun  ri.ses  to  a  higher 
elevation  at  noon;  and  in  higher  latitudes  his 
meridian  altitude  is  less  than  what  is  stated  above. 
From  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice  the  days 
gradually  shorten;  the  sun  rises  in  a  more  south¬ 
erly  direction  until  the  23d  of  September,  which 
is  called  the  autumnal  equinox,  when  he  again 
rises  in  the  eastern  point  of  the  compass,  and 
every  succeeding  day  at  a  point  still  fartlier  to  tha 
south,  until,  on  the  21st  of  December,  or  the 
winter  solstice,  he  is  again  seen  to  rise  near  the 
south-east,  and  afterward  to  pass  through  all  the 
apparent  variations  of  motion  above  described. 

Were  we  residing  in  southern  latitudes,  such  as 
those  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or 
Van  Dieman’s  Land,  the  apparent  motions  of  the 
sun  would  be  somewhat  different.  Instead  of  be¬ 
holding  the  sun  moving  along  the  southern  part  of 
the  sky  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right,  we  should 
see  him  direct  his  course,  along  the  northern  pari 
of  the  heavens  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left. 
In  other  respects  his  apiiarent  motions  would 
nearly  correspond  to  those  above  described.  Were 
we  placed  in  countries  under  the  equator  at  the 
time  of  the  equinoxes,  the  sun  at  midday  would 
shine  directly  from  the  zenith,  at  which  time 
objects  would  have  no  shadows.  At  all  other 
times  the  sun  is  either  in  the  northern  or  the 
southern  quarter  of  the  heavens.  During  the 
one-half  of  the  year  he  shines  from  the  north, 
and  the  shadows  of  objects  fall  to  tlie  south; 
during  the  other  half  he  shines  from  the  south, 
and  the  shadows  of  all  objects  are  projected  toward 
the  north.  This  is  a  circumstance  which  can 
never  occur  in  our  climate,  or  in  any  part  o^  tha 
temperate  zones.  At  the.  equator,  too,  the  days 
and  nights  are  of  the  same  length,  twelve  hours 
each,  throughout  the  whole  year.  Were  we 
placed  at  the  poles,  the  motion  of  the  sun  would 
present  a  different  aspect  from  any  of  those  wa 
have  described.  At  the  north  pole,  on  the  2lst 
of  March,  we  should  see  a  portion  of  the  sun’s 
disc  appear  in  the  horizon  after  a  long  night  of 
six  months.  This  portion  of  the  sun  would 
appear  to  move  quite  round  the  horizon  every 
twenty-four  hours;  it  would  gradually  rise  higher 
and  higher  until  the  whole  body  of  the  sun  made 
its  appearance.  As  the  season  advanced,  the  sun 
would  appear  to  riso  higher  and  higher  until  he 
attained  the  altitude  of  23j,^  degrees  above  the 
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horizon,  which  would  take  place  on  the  21st  of 
June;  after  which  liis  altitude  would  gradually 
decline  until  the  23d  of  September,  when  he 
would  again  appear  in  the  horizon.  During  the 
whole  of  this  period  of  six  months  there  is  per¬ 
petual  da}^  the  stars  are  never  seen,  and  the  sun 
appears  to  go  quite  round  the  heavens  every 
twenty-four  hours  without  setting,  in  circles 
nearly  parallel  to  the  horizon.  After  the  23d  of 
September  the  sun  disappears,  and  a  night  of  six 
mojiths  succeeds,  which  is  occasionally  enlivened 
by  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  the  coruscations  of 
the  aurora  borealis,  during  which  period  the  south 
pole  enjoys  all  the  splendor  of  an  uninterrupted 
day.  In  all  places  within  the  polar  circles,  the 
length  of  the  longest  day  varies  from  twenty- 
four  hours  to  six  months.  In  the  northern  parts 
of  Lapland,  for  example,  the  longest  day  is  about 
six  weeks;  during  this  time  the  sun  appears  to 
move  round  the  heavens  without  setting;  but  at 
noon,  when  he  comes  to  the  meridian,  he  is  about 
4'J  degrees  above  the  southern  horizon,  and  twelve 
hours  afterward  he  appears  elevated  about  six 
degrees  above  the  northern  horizon,  from  which 
point  he  again  ascends  until  he  arrives  at  the 
southern  meridian. 

Such  arc  the  apparent  diurnal  motions  and 
general  aspects  of  the  sun  in  different  parts  of 
the  earth,  which  are  ow'ing  partly  to  the  inclination 
of  the  axis  of  the  earth  to  the  plane  of  the  eclip¬ 
tic,  and  partly  to  the  different  positions  in  which 
a  spectator  is  placed  in  different  zones  of  the 
globe.  It  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  that  these 
motions  of  the  sun  are  not  real,  but  only  apparent. 
While  presenting  all  these  varieties  of  motion,  he 
is  still  a  quiescent  body  in  the  center  of  the  pla¬ 
netary  system.  By  the  rotation  of  the  earth  round 
its  axis,  from  west  to  east,  every  twenty-four 
hours,  all  these  apparent  motions  of  the  sun  are 
produced.  This  we  have  already  endeavored  to 
prove  in  chap,  i,  pp.  16-17. 

Beside  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  now  de¬ 
scribed,  there  is  another  apparent  motion  of  the 
sun  in  a  contrary  direction,  which  is  not  so  much 
observed,  and  that  is,  his  apparent  motion  from 
west  to  east  through  the  w'hole  circle  of  the  hea¬ 
vens,  which  he  accomplishes  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  This  motion  manifests  itself  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  heavens  duriiig  the  night.  The  stars 
which  lie  near  the  path  of  the  sun,  and  which  set 
a  little  time  after  him  are  soon  lost  in  his  light, 
and  after  a  short  time  reappear  in  the  east  a  litlle 
before  his  rising.  This  proves  that  the  sun 
advances  toward  them  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
his  diurnal  motion;  and  hence  we  behold  a  dif¬ 
ferent  set  of  stars  in  our  nocturnal  sky  in  summer 
and  in  winter.  This  apparent  revolution  of  the 
sun  is  produced  by  the  armual  motion  of  the  earth 
round  the  sun,  of  which  I  have  already  given  an 
explanation  (chap,  i,  p.  17,)  along  with  certain 
demonstrative  proofs  that  the  sun  is  the  center  of 
the  planetary  system  (see  also  chap,  ii,  pp.  22-26). 

Distance  and  Magnitude  of  the  Sun. — To  find 
the  exact  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  is  an 
object  which  has  much  interested  and  engaged 
astronomers  for  a  century  past.  The  angle  of 
parallax  being  so  small  as  about  eight  and  a  half 
seconds,  rendered  it  for  some  time  difficult  to 
arrive  at  an  accurate  determination  on  this  point, 
until  the  transits  of  V'enus  in  1761  and  1769.  From 
the  calculations  founded  upon  the  observations 
made  on  these  transits,  it  has  been  deduced  that  the 
distance  of  the  sun  is  about  95,000,000  of  miles. 
This  distance  is  considered  by  La  Place  and  other 
astronomers  to  be  within  the  l-87th  part  of  the  true 
distance,  so  that  it  cannot  be  much  below  94  mil¬ 
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lions  on  the  one  hand,  nor  much  above  96  millions 
on  the  other.  Small  as  this  interval  may  appear 
when  compared  with  the  vast  distances  of  some 
of  the  other  celestial  bodies,  it  is,  in  reality,  a 
most  amazing  distance  when  compared  with  the 
spaces  which  intervene  between  terrestrirl  objects; 
a  distance  which  the  mind  cannot  appreciate 
without  a  laborious  effort.  It  is  thirty-tne  thou¬ 
sand  six  hundred  times  the  space  which  intervenes 
between  Britain  and  America;  and  were  a  carriage 
to  move  along  this  space  at  tlie  rate  of  480  miles 
every  day,  it  would  require  542  years  before  the 
journey  could  be  accomplished. 

The  magnitude  of  this  vast  luminary  is  an 
object  which  overpowers  the  imagination.  Its 
diameter  is  880,000  miles;  its  circumference, 
2,764,600  miles;  its  surface  contains  2,432,800,- 
000,000  of  square  miles,  which  is  twelve  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty  times  the  area  of  the  ter¬ 
raqueous  globe,  and  nearly  fift.y  thousand  times 
the  extent  of  all  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth. 
Its  solid  contents  comprehend  356,818,739,200,- 
000,000,*  or  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  thousand  billions  of  cubical  miles.  Were  its 
center  placed  over  the  earth,  it  would  fill  the 
whole  orbit  of  the  moon,  and  reach  200,000  miles 
beyond  it  on  every  hand.  Were  a  person  to 
travel  along  the  surface  of  the  sun,  so  as  to  pass 
along  every  square  mile  on  its  surface,  at  the  rate 
of  thirty  miles  every  day,  it  would  require  more 
than  two  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  years 
before  the  survey  of  this  vast  globe  could  be  com¬ 
pleted.  It  would  contain  within  it.s  circumference 
more  than  thirteen  hundred  thousand  globes  as 
large  as  the  earth,  and  a  thousand  globes  of  the 
size  of  Jupiter,  which  is  the  largest  planet  of  the 
system.  It  is  more  than  five  hundred  limes 
larger  than  all  the  planets,  satellites,  and  cornets 
belonging  to  our  sj’stem,  vast  and  extensive  as 
some  of  them  are.  Although  its  densitj'  is  littlo 
more  than  that  of  water,  it  would  weigh  3360  pla¬ 
nets  such  as  Saturn,  1067  planets  such  as  Jupiter, 
329,000  globes  such  as  the  earth,  and  more  than 
two  millions  of  globes  such  as  Mercury,  although 
its  density  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  lead.  Were 
we  to  conceive  of  its  surface  being  peopled  with 
inhabitants  at  the.  rate  formerly  stated,  it  would 
contain  681,184,000,000,000,  or  more  than  six 
hundred  and  eighty  billions,  which  would  be 
equal  to  the  inhabitants  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
tlunisand  worlds  such  as  ours. 

Of  a  globe  so  vast  in  its  dimensions,  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  with  all  its  efforts,  can  form  no  ade¬ 
quate  conception.  If  it  is  impos.“ible  for  the  mind 
to  take  in  the  whole,  range  of  the  terraqueous 
globe,  and  to  form  a  com])i'ehensive  i(tpa  of  its 
anijtlitude  and  its  innumei-ablc  object.s,  how  can 
w'B  ever  form  a  conception,  up[)roaching  to  the 
reality,  of  a  body  one  million  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  tiine.s  greater?  We  may  express  its  dimen¬ 
sions  in  figures  or  in  wonis,  but  in  the  present 
state  of  our  limited  powers  we  can  form  no  men¬ 
tal  image  or  representation  of  an  object  so  stu¬ 
pendous  and  sublime.  Chained  down  to  our  ter¬ 
restrial  mansion,  we  are  deprived  of  a  sufficient 
range  of  pro.spcct,  so  as  to  form  a  substratum  to 
our  thoughts,  when  we  attempt  to  form  concep¬ 
tions  of  such  amazing  magnitudes.  The  imagina¬ 
tion  is  overpowered  and  bewildered  in  its  boldest 
efforts,  and  drops  its  wings  before  it  has  realized 
the  ten  thousandth  part  of  the  idea  which  it 


•  In  some  editions  of  the  “  Christian  jPh'losopl'er,”  under 
the  article  .Hftronowji,  this  number  is  inaccurately  stated; 
and  the  number  which  follows,  two  t/wusaiid  milUont!,  shouM 
be  two  hundred  millions. 
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attemptfd  to  grasp.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
largest  ideas  we  liave  yet  acquired  or  can  repre¬ 
sent  to  our  minds  of  tlie  immensity  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  are  inferior  to  a  full  and  comprehensive  idea 
of  the  vast  globe  of  tlie  sun  in  all  its  connections 
and  dimensions;  and,  therefore,  not  only  must  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind  be  invigorated  and 
expanded,  but  also  the  limits  of  our  intellectual 
and  corporeal  vision  must  be  indefinitely  extended, 
before  we  can  grasp  the  objects  of  overpowering 
grandeur  whicli  exist  wifhiu  the  range  of  creation, 
and  take  an  enlightened  and  comprehensive  view 
of  the  great  Creator’s  empire.  And  as  such 
endowments  cannot  bo  attained  in  the  present 
state,  this  very  circumstance  forms  a  presumptive 
argument  that  man  is  destined  to  an  itnmortal 
existence,  where  his  faculties  will  be  enlarged  and 
the  boundaries  of  his  vision  extended,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  take  a  large  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  wonders  of  the  universe,  and  the 
range  of  the  Divine  government.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  however,  it  may  be  useful  to  allow  our 
thoughts  to  expatiate  on  such  objects,  and  to 
endeavor  to  form  as  comprehensive  an  idea  as 
possible  of  such  a  stupendous  luminary  as  the 
sun,  in  order  to  assi.st  us  in  forming  conceptions 
of  objects  still  more  grand  and  magnificent ;  for 
the  sun  which  enlightens  our  day  is  but  one  out 
of  countless  millions  of  similar  globes  dispersed 
throughout  creation,  some  of  which  may  far  excel 
it  in  magnitude  and  glory. 

Rotation  of  the  Sun. — This  luminary,  although 
it  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  system,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  perpetual  day,  and  stands  in  no 
need  of  light  from  any  other  orb,  yet  is  found  to 
have  a  rotation  round  its  axis.  This  circumstance 
seems  to  indicate  that  motion  is  essential  to  all 
the  bodies  of  the  universe,  whether  revolving  in 
orbits  around  another  body,  or  acting  as  the  cen¬ 
ters  of  light  and  attractive  influence.  And  from 
what  we  know  of  the  more  distant  bodies  in  the 
heavens,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  is 
none  of  them  in  a  state  of  absolute  quiescence, 
but  that  they  are  all  in  incessant  motion,  either 
round  their  axes,  or  around  a  distant  center.  The 
rotation  of  the  sun  was  discovered  by  the  motion 
of  certain  dark  spots  across  its  disc.  These  spots 
appear  to  enter  the  disc  on  the  east  side,  to  move 
from  thence  with  a  velocity  continually  increasing 
until  they  arrive  at  the  middle  of  the  disc;  they  then 
move  slower  and  slower  until  they  go  oft’  at  the 
sun’s  western  limb;  after  which  they  disappear  for 
about  the  same ,  space  of  lime  they  occupied  in 
crossing  the  disc,  and  then  enter  again  on  the 
eastern  limb  and  move  onward  in  the  same  track 
as  before,  unless  they  suft’er  a  change,  as  frequently 
happens,  after  they  disappear  from  the  western 
limb.  The  apparent  inequality  in  the  motion  of 
the  spots  is  purely  optical,  and  is  owing  to  the 
oblique  view  we  have  of  the  parts  of  a  globe 
which  are  near  the  margin  ;  but  the  motion  is 
such  as  demonstrates  that  the.  spots  are  carried 
round  with  a  uniform  and  equable  motion. — 
From  the  motion  of  these  spots  we  learn,  1.  That 
the  sun  is  a  globe,  and  not  a  ftat  surface;  2.  That 
it  has  a  rotation  round  its  own  axis;  and,  3.  That 
this  rotation  is  performed  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  rotation  of  the  planets  and  their  annual  revo¬ 
lutions,  namely,  according  to  the  order  of  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac.  The  time  which  a  spot  takes  in 
moving  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  limb  is 
thirteen  days  and  nearly  sixteen  hours,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  whole  apparent  revolution  is  twen¬ 
ty-seven  days  and  nearly  eight  hours.  But  this 
is  not  the  true  period  of  the  sun’s  rotation;  for  as 
the  earth  has,  during  this  time,  advanced  iii  its 


orbit  from  east  to  west,  and  in  some  measure  fol¬ 
lowed  the  motion  of  the  spot,  the  real  time  in 
which  the  spots  perform  their  revolutions  is  found, 
by  calculation,*  to  be  twenty-five  days,  ten  hours. 
Every  part  of  the  sun’s  equator,  therefore,  moves 
at  the  rate  of  4532  miles  every  hour.  I'he  axis 
of  the  sun,  round  which  this  revolution  is  perform¬ 
ed,  is  inclined  7  degrees  20  minutes  to  the  ecliptic. 

The  Solar  Spots,  and  the  Physical  Construction 
of  the  Sun. — Although  the  sun  is  the  fountain  of 
light,  and  is  incessantly  pouring  a  fiood  of  radi¬ 
ance  over  surrounding  worlds,  yet  the  nature  of 
tills  vast  luminary,  and  the  operations  xvhich  aro 
going  on  upon  its  surface  and  adjacent  regions, 
are  in  a  great  measure  involved  in  darkness. — > 
Before  stating  any  opinions  on  this  subject,  it  may 
be  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  the  phenomena  which  have  been 
observed  on  the  surface  of  the  sun.  The  first  and 
most  striking  phenomenon  is  the  dark  spots  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  These  spots  are  of  all 
sizes,  from  one  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  sun’s 
diameter  to  the  one  five-hundreth  part  and  under. 
The  larger  spots  are  uniformly  dark  in  the  center, 
and  surrounded  with  a  kind  of  border  or  fainter 
shade,  called  s. penumbra.  This  penumbra,  which 
sometimes  occupies  a  considerable  space  around 
the  dark  nucleus,  is  frequently  of  a  shape  nearly 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  black  spot.  Some¬ 
times  two  or  more  dark  spots,  and  a  number  of 
small  ones  are  included  within  the  same  penum¬ 
bra,  and  at  other  times  a  number  of  small  spots 
in  a  train,  forming  a  kind  of  tail,  accompany  the 
larger  ones.  The  number  of  the  spots  is  very 
various;  sometimes  there  are  only  two  or  three, 
sometimes  above  a  hundred,  and  sometimes  none 
at  all.  Scheiner,  who  was  among  the  first  that 
observed  these  spots,  remarks,  that  “  from  the 
year  Kill  to  16211  he  never  found  the  sun  quite 
clear  of  spots,  except  a  few  da3's  in  December, 
1624  ;  at  other  times  he  was  able  to  count  twenty, 
thirty,  and  even  fifty  spots  upon  the  sun  at  a 
time.”  Afterward,  during  an  interval  of  twenty 
years,  from  1650  to  1670,  it  is  said  that  scarcely 
any  were  to  be  seen.  But,  since  the  beginning 
of  last  century,  no  )’ear  has  passed,  so  far  as  we 
know,  in  which  spots  have  nol  been  seen.  1  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  sun  with  good 
telescopes  several  hundreds  of  times,  but  have 
seldom  seen  his  surface  altogether  free  of  spots. — 
In  some  years,  however,  they  have  been  far  more 
numerous  than  in  others.  In  the  beginning  of  1835 
comparatively  few  were  seen,  but  during  the 
latter  part  of  it,  the  whole  of  1836,  and  up  to 
the  present  time  (September,  1837),  they  have 
been  exceedingly  numerous.  On  the  16th  of 
November,  1835,  with  an  achromatic  telescope, 
magnilj'ing  about  a  hundred  times,  I  perceived 
about  ten  different  clusters ;  and,  wdthin  the 
limits  of  twm  of  the  clusters,  sixty  different  spots 
were  counted,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  other  clus¬ 
ters  above  sixty  more;  making  in  all  about  120 
spots,  great  and  small.  On  the  19th  of  October, 
1836,  and  the  21st  of  February,  1837,  I  counted 
about  130;  and  on  a  late  occasion  I  perceived 
spots  of  all  descriptions  to  the  amount  of  about 
150.  Such  a  number  of  spots  are  generally  ar¬ 
ranged  into  ten  or  twelve  dift'erent  clusters,  each 
cluster  having  one  or  two  large  spots,  surrounded 
with  a  number  of  smaller  ones.  Fig.  68,  repre¬ 
sents  the  spots  of  the  sun  nearly  as  they  appeared 
on  the  19th  of  October,  1836,  some  of  the  smaller 

•The  following  is  the  proportion  by  which  the  true  rot.-itioc 
is  fonncl:  36jd.  5/i.  48m.  -f  27d.  "h.  37m.;  or,  392d.  I2h..  2om. 
365d.  5h.  48m. :  ;  27d.  7A.  37m.:  25(/.  9A.  56m.=  the  true  tiiu'» 
of  the  sun’s  rotation. 
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ipcts  being  omitted.  The  larger  spots  are  repre¬ 
sented  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale  than  they  should 
be  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle;  but 
they  present  nearly  the  same  relative  aspect  they 
exhibited  when  viewed  through  the  telescope  at 
the  time  specified.  Fig.  69  shows  the  large  spot 
on  a  larger  scale;  and  Fig.  70  a  large  spot  which 
ippeared  in  a  subsequent  observation,  which  had 
t  bright  streak  or  two  in  the  center. 

The  magnitude  of  some  of  the  solar  spots  is 
nstonishiug.  One  of  the  spots  seen  November 
16,  1835,  was  found  to  measure  about  the  fortieth 
part  of  the  sun’s  diameter;  and  as  that  diameter 
is  equal  to  680,000  miles,  the  diameter  of  the 
spot  must  have  been  22,000  miles,  which  is  nearly 
three  times  the  diameter  of  the  earth  ;  and  if  we 
suppose  it  only  a  flat  surface,  and  nearly  circular, 
it  contained  380,133,600  square  miles,  which  is 
nearly  double  the  area  of  our  globe.  The  largest 
of  the  spots  in  the  figure,  including  the  penumbra, 
measured  about  the  one  twentv-first  part  of  the 
sun’s  diameter;  and  its  breadth  about  the  l-54th 
part  of  the  same  diameter;  consequently  the  length 
of  the  spots  and  penumbra  was  41,900  miles,  its 
breadth  16,300,  and  its  area  6,829,700,000  square 
miles,  which  would  afford  room  for  ten  globes 
as  large  as  the  earth  to  be  placed  upon 
it.  It  consisted  of  a  dark  spot  of  a 
longish  form,  about  12,000  miles  in 
length,  and  two  or  three  smaller  spots, 
some  of  them  several  thousand  miles 
long,  all  included  within  one  penumbra. 

The  smallest  spots  we  can  discern  on  the 
solar  disc  cannot  be  much  less  than  five 
or  six  hundred  miles  in  diame.ter. 

These  spots  are  subject  to  numerous 
changes.  When  watched  from  day  to 
day,  they  appear  to  enlarge  or  contract,  . 
to  change  their  forms,  and  at  length  to  § 
disappear  altogether,  or  to  break  out  on 
parts  of  the  solar  surface  where  there 
were  none  before.  Heveiius  observed 
one  which  arose  and  vanished  in  the 
space  of  seventeen  hours.  No  spot  has 
been  known  to  last  longer  than  one  that 
appeared  in  the  year  1676,  which  con¬ 
tinued  upon  the  sun  above  seventy  days; 
but  it  is  seldom  that  any  spots  last  long¬ 
er  than  six  w-eek.s.  Those  spots  that  are 
formed  gradually  are  generally  gradual¬ 
ly  dissolved;  those  which  arise  suddenly 
are,  for  the  most  part,  suddenly  dissolv¬ 
ed.  Dr.  Long,  in  his  “  Astronomy,” 
vol.  ii,  states,  that  “  while  he  was  view¬ 
ing  the  image  of  the  sun  cast  through 
a  telescope  upon  white  paper,  he  saw 
one  roundish  spot,  by  estimation  not 
much  less  in  diameter  than  our  earth, 
break  into  two,  which  immediately  re¬ 
ceded  from  one  another  with  a  prodi¬ 
gious  velocity.”  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wol¬ 
laston,  when  viewing  the  sun  with  a 
reflective  telescope,  perceived  a  similar 
phenomenon.  A  spot  burst  in  pieces 
while  he  was  observing  it  like  a  piece 
of  ice,  which,  thrown  upon  a  frozen 
pond,  breaks  in  pieces  and  slides  in  va¬ 
rious  directions.  On  the  11th  ol  Octo¬ 
ber,  1833,  at  2h.  30'  p.  m.,  I  observed  a 
•arge  spot,  with  several  smaller  ones  be¬ 
hind  it,  as  represented  Fig.  71.  Next 
day,  at  Oh.  30'  p.  m.,  the  small  spots 
marked  e  had  entirely  disappeared,  and 
of  them  was  afterward  seen.  Each 
spots  was  more  than  a  thousand  mites  in  diameter, 
yet  they  were  all  changed  in  the  space  of  twenty- 
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two  hours.  The  spot  marked  d,  near  the  large 
spot,  though  at  least  two  or  three  thousand  miles 
in  length,  disappeared  about  three  days  afterward 
When  any  spot  begins  to  increase  or  diminish, 
the  nucleus,  or  dark  part,  and  the  penumbra  con¬ 
tract  and  expand  at  the  same  time.  During  the 
process  of  diminution,  the  penumbra  encroaches 
graduall)'  upon  the  nucleus,  so  that  the  figure  of 
the  nucleus  and  the  boundary  between  it  and  the 
penumbra  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  change;  and 
it  sometimes  happens  during  these  variations,  that 
the  encroachment  of  the  penumbra  divides  the 
nucleus  into  two  or  more  parts.  These  circum¬ 
stances  show  that  there  is  a  certain  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  penumbra  and  the  nucleus;  yet  it  is 
observed,  that  when  the  spots  disappear  the  pe¬ 
numbra  continues  for  a  short  time  visible  after  the 
nucleus  has  vanished.  It  is  likewise  observed 
that  the  exterior  boundary  of  the  penumbra  never 
consists  of  sharp  angles,  but  is  always  curvili¬ 
near,  how  irregular  soever  the  outline  of  the 
nucleus  may  be.  The  portions  of  the  sun  on 
which  spots  of  any  description  are  perceived  lie 
from  thirty  to  fifty  degrees  on  each  side  of  its 
equator.  No  spots  are  ever  seen  about  its  polar 
Fig.  68. 
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regions,  though  I  have  sometimes  seen  small  spots 
as  distant  from  the  equator  as  sixty  degrees. 

Fio-.  72  shows  the  progress  of  a  spot  across  the 
sun’s  disc,  from  its  eastern  to  ite  western  limb,  as 
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observed  and  delineated  Hevelius,  in  May, 
1644.  The  figures  refer  to  the  number  of  days 
on  which  tlie  spot  was  observed.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  observation,  when  tlie  spot  first  ap¬ 
peared  oil  the  eastern  limb,  it  was  seen  as  repre¬ 
sented  at  1 ;  the  second  day  it  was  not  visible,  by 
reason  of  cloudy  weather.  The  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  days  it  gradually  increased  in  bulk;  the  sixth 
day  it  was  not  seen.  On  the  tenth  and  following 
days  the  spot  was  vastly  increased  in  bulk,  with 
an  irregular  atmosphere  about  it  and  a  dark  cen¬ 
tral  spot.  Figs.  73,  74,  75,  76,  are  representations 
of  spots  by  Sir  VV.  Herschel.  Fig.  75  shows  the 
division  of  a  decaying  nucleus  or  opening,  where 
the  luminous  passage  across  the  opening  resem¬ 
bles  a  bridge  thrown  over  a  hollov/. 

Beside  the  dark  spots  now  described,  there  are 
other  spots  which  have  a  bright  and  mottled  ap¬ 
pearance,  which  were  formerly  termed  fiicula, 
and  which  Sir  W.  Herschel  distinguished  by  the 
terms  Nodules,  Corrujatioas,  and  Ridges.  These 
spots  are  chiefly  to  be  seen  near  tlie  margin  of 
the  sun,  in  the  same  latitudes  in  which  the  other 
spots  appear.  They  appear  first  on  the  eastern 
margin,  and  continue  visible  for  three  or  four 
days,  but  are  invisible  when  they  arrive  near  the 
middle  of  the  disc,  and  when  they  approach  near 
the  western  limb  they  are  again  distinctly  visible. 
This  circumstance  shows  that  they  are  ridges  or 
elevations,  which  appear  in  profile  when  near  the 
limb,  but  in  front  or  foreshortened  when  near  the 
middle  of  the  disc,  so  as  to  become  invisible. — 
They  are  generally  seen  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  dark  spots,  and  in  the  places  where 
spots  have  appeared;  and  hence,  for  several  years 
past,  when  any  of  these  faculce  or  ridges  have  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  eastern  margin,  I  have  uniformly 
been  enabled  to  predict  the  appearance  of  a  large 
spot  or  two  wilhin  the  course  of  twenty -four  or 
thirty  hours;  and  in  more  than  twenty  or  tliirt}' 
instances  I  have  never  been  disappointed.  These 
facnlffi  and  ridges  present  a  mottled  and  waving 
appearance,  like  that  of  a  country  with  gentle 
elevations  and  depressions,  and  bear  a  strong  re¬ 
semblance  to  certain  portions  of  that  surface  of 
the  moon,  particularly  the  more  level  portions  of 
the  orb,  which  present  a  number  of  gentle  wav- 
ings  or  elevations  and  depressions.  And  as  those 
wavings  or  ridges  which  appear  on  the  sun  are,  in 
a  clear  atmosphere,  as  distinctly  perceptible  as 
the  rough  surface  of  the  moon,  they  must  be  ob¬ 
jects  of  immense  extent  and  of  very  great  eleva¬ 
tion,  whether  they  consist  of  luminous  clouds  or 
of  more  dense  materials.  Some  of  tho.se  spaces 
or  ridges  have  been  found  to  occupy  a  portion  of 
the  solar  disc  equal  to  seventy-five  thousand  miles.- 
They  ext(Mid  over  a  large  portion  of  the  sun’s  sur¬ 
face,  and  their  shape  and  position  are  frequently 
changing. 

Opinions  and  Deductions  respecting  the  Nature 
and  Constitution  of  the  Sun. —  Having  de.scribed 
the  principal  phenomena  connected  with  this  im¬ 
mense  luminary,  we  may  now  consider  what  con- 
cln&ions  those  appearances  lead  us  to  deduce  re¬ 
specting  its  construction  and  the  processes  which 
are  going  on  near  its  surface.  Very  vague  and 
foolish  opinions  have  been  entertained  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  sun  ever  since  the  invention  of 
the  telescope.  It  has  very  generally  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  avast  body  of  liquid  fire;  and  in  a  large 
volume  now  before  me,  published  only  about  a 
century  ago,  it  is  considered  as  the  local  place 
cf  hell.  A  large  map  of  the  sun,  copied  from  the 
delineations  of  Kirchcr  and  Scheiner,  is  exhibited, 
»n  which  the  solar  surface  is  represented  as  all 
wer  covered  with  flame.s,  smoke,  volcanoes,  and 


“  great  fountains,  or  ebullitions  of  fire  and  light, 
spread  thick  over  the  whole  body  of  it;  and  ia 
many  places  dark  spots,  representing  dens  or  ca¬ 
verns,  which  may  be  supposed  the  seats  of  the 
blackness  of  darkness.”*  In  this  picture  the 
smoke  and  flames  are  represented  as  ri.sing  beyond 
the  margin  of  the  sun  about  a  ninth  part  of  its 
diameter,  or  nearly  90,000  miles;  a  picture  as  un¬ 
like  the  real  surface  of  the  sun  as  the  gloom  of 
midnight  is  unlike  the  splendors  .'f  day.  But, 
leaving  such  extravagant  and  untenable  notions, 
even  some  philosophers  have  held  opinions  alto¬ 
gether  incompatible  with  reason  and  with  the 
phenomena  presented  by  the  sun:  Galileo,  lieve- 
iius,  and  Maupertius  considered  the  spots  cls  scoria 
floating  in  the  inflammable  liquid  matter  of  which 
they  conceived  the  sun  to  be  composed.  Cithers 
have  imagined  that  the  fluid  which  sends  forth 
light  and  heat  contains  a  nucleus  or  solid  globe, 
in  which  are  several  volcanoes,  li.ke  Etna  or  Ve¬ 
suvius,  which  from  time  to  time  cast  forth  quanti¬ 
ties  of  bituminous  matter  up  to  the  surface  of  the 
sun,  and  form  those  spots  wliich  are  seen  upon 
it;  and  that,  as  this  matter  is  gradually  changed 
and  consumed  by  the  luminous  fluid,  the  spots 
disappear  for  a  time,  but  are  seen  to  rise  again  in 
the  same  places  when  those  volcanoes  cast  up  new 
matter.  Others,  again,  have  supposed  that  the 
suu  is  a  fiery  luminous  fluid,  in  which  several 
opaque  bodies  of  irregular  shapes  are  immersed, 
and  that  these  bodies  are  sometimes  buoyed  up  or 
raised  to  the  surface,  where  they  appear  like  spots; 
while  others  imagine  that  this  luminary  consists  of 
a  fluid  in  continual  agitation,  by  the  rapid  motion 
of  which  some  parts  more  gross  than  the  rest  are 
carried  up  to  the  surface  in  like  manner  as  scum 
rises  on  the  top  of  melted  metal  or  anything  thatis 
boiling.  The  futility  of  all  such  opinions  is  obvi¬ 
ous  when  we  consider  attentively  all  the  varieties  ol 
the  solar  phenomena,  and  when  we  reflect  on  the 
immense  magnitude  both  of  the  sun  itself  and  of 
the  spots  which  traverse  its  surface.  What  re¬ 
semblance  can  there  be  between  such  volcanoes  as 
Etna  and  Vesuvius,  and  spots  on  the  sun  20,000 
miles  in  diameter,  and  several  times  larger  than 
the  whole  earth?  between  the  vast  and  sublime 
operations  going  forward  in  this  magnificent  globe, 
and  “the  scum  and  scoria  of  melted  metal?”  We 
err  most  egregiously  when  we  attempt  to  compare 
the  substances  and  the  puny  operations  which  we 
see  around  us  on  the  globe  we  inhabit,  with  what 
takes  place  on  so  stupendous  a  globe  as  the  sun, 
whose  constitution  must  be  so  immensely  difte- 
rent  from  that  of  the  planetary  bodies,  and  from 
everything  within  the  range  of  our  ob.servation 
on  this  earth.  We  talk  of  volcanoes,  of  scoria,  of 
boiling  metals,  of  bituminous  matter,  of  dens, 
and  caverns,  and  fiery  flames  in  the  sun,  as  if 
they  were  as  common  there  as  with  us;  whereas 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  nothing  simi¬ 
lar  to  any  ot  these  is  to  be  found  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  this  vast  luminary.  We  might,  with  as 
good  reason,  attempt  to  compare  the  process  of 
vegetation  on  our  globe,  and  the  tides  and  cur¬ 
rents  of  our  ocean,  with  what  takes  place  on  the 
surface  of  Jupiter  or  on  the  rings  of  Saturn.  In  ail 
such  cases,  it  is  most  becoming  rather  to  acknow 
ledge  our  ignorance  than  to  caricature  and  de¬ 
grade  the  sublimest  works  of  Omnipotence  bj 
our  puerile  explanations  and  whimsical  theories 
The  following  are  some  of  the  more  rational  con 
elusions  which  have  been  deduced  in  reference  U 
the  constitution  of  the  sun. 

*  “An  Inquiry  into  the  Niiture  and  Place  of  Bell.*  By 
the  Kev.  T.  Fivinrlen,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Cnxtoa,  in  Kent, 
edit.,  p.  470.  Lundon,  1727, 
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In  the  first  place,  from  a  variety  of  observations, 
it  is  now  pretty  well  determined  that  the  solar 
spots  are  depressions,  and  not  elevations,  and  that 
the  black  nucleus  of  every  spot  is  the  opaque, 
body  of  the  sun  seen  through  an  opening  in  the 
luminous  atmosphere  with  which  it  is  environed. 
This  was  first  ascertained  by  numerous  observa¬ 
tions  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Wilson,  professor  of  as¬ 
tronomy  in  the  universit}’-  of  Glasgow.  This  con- 
c’usion  is  founded  on  the  following  facts:  Wdien 
anj'  spot  is  about  to  disappear  behind  the  sun’s  west¬ 
ern  limb,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  umbra  first  con¬ 
tracts  in  its  breadth,  and  then  vanishes.  The 
nucleus  then  contracts  and  vanishes,  while  the 
western  portion  of  the  umbra  still  remains  visible. 
When  a  spot  comes  into  view  on  the  sun’s  eastern 
limb,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  umbra  first  be¬ 
comes  visible,  then  the  dark  nucleus,  and  then  the 
western  part  of  the  umbra  makes  its  appearance. 
W^hen  two  spots  are  near  each  other,  the  umbra 
of  the  one  spot  is  deficient  on  the  side  next  the 
other;  and  when  one  of  the  spots  is  much  larger 
than  the  other,  the  union  of  the  largest  will  be 
completely  wanting  on  the  side  next  the  small 
one.  From  various  micrometrical  estimates  and 
calculations  in  relation  to  the  breadth  of  the  um¬ 
bra,  and  the  maimer  of  their  appearance  and  dis¬ 
appearance,  the  doctor  was  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  depth  of  the  nucleus  or  dark  part  of  the 
spots  was,  in  several  instances,  from  20U0  to  nearly 
4000  miles.  In  order  to  confirm  his  theoiy,  he 
constructed  a  globe  representing  the  sun,  with 
certain  hollows  cut  out  to  represent  the  spots  or 
excavations,  which  were  painted  black  with  In¬ 
dian  ink,  and  the  slope  or  shelving  sides  of  the 
excavations  were  distinguished  from  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  external  surface  by  a  shade  of  the 
pencil,  which  increased  toward  the  external  bor¬ 
der.  When  this  artificial  sun  was  fixed  in  a  pro¬ 
per  frame,  and  examined  at  a  great  distance  with 
ft  telescope,  the  umbra  and  the  nucleus  exhibited 
the  same  phenomena  which  are  observed  on  the 
real  sun.* 

Sir  William  Herschel,  with  his  powerful  tele¬ 
scopes,  made  numerous  observ'ations  on  the  solar 
spots,  and  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as  Dr. 
Wilson  had  done,  that  the  dark  nucleus  of  the 
spots  is  the  opaque  body  of  the  sun  appearing 
through  the  openings  in  its  atmosphere,  and  that 
the  luminous  surface  of  the  sun  is  neither  a  liquid 
substance  nor  an  elastic  fluid,  but  luminous  or 
phosphoric  clouds  floating  in  the  solar  atmosphere. 
He  conceives,  from  the  uniformity  of  color  in  the 
penumbra  or  shallows,  that  below  these  self-lu¬ 
minous  clouds  there  is  another  stratum  of  clouds 
of  inferior  brightness,  which  is  intended  as  a  cur¬ 
tain  to  protect  the  solid  and  opaque  body  of  the 
Bun  from  the  intense  brilliancy  and  heat  of  the 
luminous  clouds;  and  that  “the  luminous  strata 
are  sustained  far  above  the  level  of  the  solid  body 
by  a  transparent  elastic  medium,  carrvdng  on  its 
upper  surface,  or  at  some  considerably  lower  level 
within  its  depth,  a  cloudy  stratum,  which,  being 
strongly  illuminated  from  above,  reflects  a  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  the  light  to  our  eyes,  and  forms 
a  penumbra,  while  the  solid  body,  shaded  by  the 
clouds,  reflects  little  or  none.” 

What,  then,  are  the  conclusions  which  may  be 
deduced  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  sun? 
In  the  first  place,  we  must  admit  that,  at  present, 
we  know  very  little  of  the  nature  of  this  immense 


•  Pee  an  elahnrnte  pnper  on  this  subject  by  Ds.  Wilson, 
in  vol.  Kiv  of  the  “  J'hilosophical  Transactions  and  cr.- 
other,  in  reply  to  some  objections  of  La  Lautle,  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  for  ITHli. 
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luminary,  and  of  the  processes  that  are  going  for¬ 
ward  on  its  surface  or  in  its  atmosphere.  For 
there  is  no  similar  body  with  which  we  are  intim¬ 
ately  acquainted  with  which  we  can  compare  it, 
and  which  might  enable  us  to  form  some  definite 
conceptions  of  the  causes  which  produce  the  plie- 
nornena  it  presents.  But,  secondly,  it  appears 
highly  probable,  if  not  absolutely  certain,  that  the 
great  body  of  the  sun  consists  of  an  opaque  solid 
globe,  most  probably  diversified  with  elevations 
and  depressions,  but  of  the  nature  or  qualities  of 
this  interior  globe,  and  the  materials  of  which  it 
is  composed,  we  are  altogether  unacquainted. 
Thirdly,  that  this  opaque  globe  is  surrounded  with 
a  body  of  light,  which  it  dift’tises  throughout  the 
planetary  system  and  far  beyond  it;  but  whether 
tills  light  consists  of  phosphoric  clouds  in  perpet¬ 
ual  motion,  or  how  it  is  produced  and  kept  con¬ 
tinually  in  action,  is  only  matter  of  conjecture 
But,  ill  whatever  it  consists,  it  is  pretty  evident 
that  it  forms  a  shell  or  covering  around  the  dark 
body  of  the  sun  of  several  thousand  miles  in 
thickness.  Fourthly,  there  are  stupendous  mo¬ 
tions  and  operations  continually  going  forward  in 
connection  with  the  surface  or  the  luminous  at¬ 
mosphere  of  this  immense  body. 

That  extensive  and  amazing  operations  and  pro¬ 
cesses  are  going  forward  on  the  surface  of  the 
sun,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  apjiears  from  the 
immense  size  of  both  the  dark  and  luminous  spots, 
and  the  sudden  and  extensive  changes  to  which 
they  are  frequently  subjected.  Spots  have  been 
observed  on  the  solar  disc  so  large  as  the  one 
twentieth  of  the  sun’s  diameter,  and,  of  course, 
44,000  miles  in  lineal  e.-rtent,  comprising  an  area 
of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
of  square  miles.  Now  it  is  known  from  observa¬ 
tion  that  such  spots  seldom  or  never  last  longer 
than  forty-four  days,  and,  consequently,  their 
borders  must  approach  at  the  rate  of  at  least  a 
thousand  miles  every  day,  but  in  most  cases  with 
a  much  more  rapid  motion.  What,  then,  shall  we 
think  of  the  motions  and  operations  by  which  a 
large  spot  has  been  made  to  disappear  in  the 
course  of  twenty-two  hours,  as  I  have  sometimes 
observed,  yea,  which  have  disappeared  iu  the 
course  of  a  single  hour?  And  what  shall  we 
think  of  the  process  by  which  a  spot  as  large  as 
the  earth  was  broken  into  two  during  the  moment 
of  observation,  and  made  to  recede  from  each 
other,  as  was  observed  both  by  Dr.  Long  and  Dr. 
Wollaston?  (See  page  79.)  How  powerful  the 
forces,  how  rapid  the  motions,  and  how  extensive 
the  changes  which  must  have  been  prod  need  in 
such  cases!  Whether  we  consider  such  changes 
to  be  produced  in  the  solid  globe  of  the  sun,  or 
in  the  luminous  atmosphere  with  which  it  is  en¬ 
vironed,  the  scale  on  whicli  such  movements  and 
operations  must  be  conducted  is  immense,  and  al¬ 
together  overpowering  to  tlie  imagination.  What 
should  we  think  were  we  to  behold  the  whole  of 
the  clouds  which  float  la  the  earth’s  atmosphere 
dissipated  in  a  moment;  the  continent  ol  America 
detached  from  its  basis  and  transported  across  the 
Atlantic;  or  the  vast  Pacific  ocean,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  overwhelming  with  its  billows  the 
whole  of  Asia,,  Africa,  and  Europe?  Amazing  a* 
such  changes  and  revolutions  would  appear,  there 
are,  in  all  probability,  operations  and  ciianges, 
though  of  a  very  difi'erent  description,  taking  place 
on  the  solar  surface  or  atmosphere  upon  a  scale 
of  much  larger  extent.  It  is  found  by  calcniation 
that  the  smallest  space  containing  a  visible  area 
which  can  lie  distinctly  perceived  on  the  sun  with 
telescopes  is  about  460  miles;  and  a  circle  of 
this  diameter  contains  about  166, KC  K^iaj-e  milos. 
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Now  those  ridges  or  corrugations,  formerly  termed 
faculce,  which  are  seen  near  the  sun’s  margin,  are 
more  than  twenty  times  larger  than  such  a  space; 
they  evidently  appear  to  be  elevations  and  depres¬ 
sions  on  the  solar  surface,  and  are  almost  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  perceptible  as  the  wavings  and  inequalities 
on  the  surface  of  the  moon.  How  immensely  large 
and  elevated,  then,  must  such  objects  in  reality  be, 
when  we  perceive  their  inequalities  so  distinctly 
at  the  distance  of  ninety-five  millions  of  miles! 
The  elevated  parts  of  such  objects  cannot  be  less 
than  several  hundreds  of  miles  above  the  level  of 
the  valleys  or  depressions,  and  extending  in  length 
several  thousands  of  miles.  Yet,  sometimes  in  a 
few  days,  or,  at  most,  a  few  weeks,  these  extensive 
objects  are  either  dissipated  or  dark  spots  appear 
in  their  room. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  stupendous  powers  are 
in  action,  and  vast  operations  are  going  on  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  august  luminary,  far  surpassing 
everything  within  the  range  of  our  contemplation 
in  this  terrestrial  sphere,  and  of  which  the  human 
mind  can  form  no  distinct  conception.  These 
operations  appear  to  be  carried  forward  in  a  sys¬ 
tematic  order,  and  by  the  regular  influence  of 
certain  physical  agents.  But  what  these  agents 
are;  how  they  produce  their  effects;  wherein  they 
differ  in  their  nature  and  properties  from  the  phy¬ 
sical  agents  connected  with  our  globe;  whether 
they  be  employed  in  keeping  up  a  constant  efflux 
of  light  and  heat  to  the  worlds  which  roll  around; 
or  whether  their  activities  have  any  relation  to  in¬ 
telligent  beings  connected  with  the  sun,  are  ques¬ 
tions  which,  in  our  present  state,  it  is  impossible 
to  resolve.  But  we  can  easil)''  conceive  that  scenes 
of  overpowering  grandeur  and  sublimity  would 
be  presented  to  view  could  we  suppose  ourselves 
placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  luminary. 
Were  we  placed  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the 
solar  luminous  atmosphere,  where  the  operations 
which  we  now  behold  at  a  remote  distance  would 
be  distinctly  perceived,  we  should  doubtless  behold 
a  scene  of  overpowering  magnificence  and  splen¬ 
dor,  and  a  series  of  sublime  phenomena  fur  sur¬ 
passing  what  “eye  hath  yet  seen,”  or  the  mind  of 
man  can  yet  conceive.  Were  we  placed  within 
this  luminous  atmosphere,  on  the  solid  surface  of 
the  sun,  we  should  doubtless  contemplate  a  scene 
altogether  novel,  and  still  more  brilliant  and  aston¬ 
ishing.  To  a  spectator  in  this  position  an  opening 
in  the  luminous  atmosphere  several  thousands  of 
miles  in  circumference,  where  none  appeared  be¬ 
fore,  would  be  presented  to  his  view,  through 
which  the  stars  of  heaven  might  possibly  bo  ])er- 
ceived;  and  in  a  short  time  this  opening  would 
gradually  close,  and  he  would  find  himself  again 
surrounded  with  ineffable  splendor;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  might  have  a  view  of  the  i)hysical 
agents  by  which  these  astonishing  effects  are  pro¬ 
duced.  In  a  short  time  another  opening  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  would  be  perceived,  and  other  scenes 
and  transformations  would  be  exhibited  to  the 
view  in  regular  succession.  That  such  scenes 
would  actually  be  exhibited  is  a  natural  deduction 
from  the  theory  (which  may  be  considered  as  es¬ 
tablished)  that  the  sun  consists  of  a  solid  globe, 
surrounded  with  a  luminous  atmosphere,  and  that 
the  dark  spots  are  the  openings  in  that  luminous 
fluid 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  sun  which  we  daily 
behold  is  a  body  of  ineffable  magnitude  and  splen¬ 
dor,  and  that  the  most  magnificent  operations  are 
incessantly  going  forward  on  its  surface  or  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  It  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  uni¬ 
verse  in  itself,  the  magnitude,  and  extern,  unu 
grandeur  of  which,  and  the  vast  and  sublime 


operations  connected  with  its  physica.  constitn- 
tion,  surpass  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  to 
form  any  adequate  conception.  We  are  destitute 
of  a  substratum  of  thought  for  enabling  us  to 
form  a  comprehensive  conception  on  this  subject. 
When  we  ascend  to  the  top  of  Mount  Etna  ot 
Mount  Blanc,  and  survey  the  vast  group  of  sur¬ 
rounding  objects  which  appear  around  and  be¬ 
neath  us  when  the  morning  sun  illuminates  the 
landscape,  we  behold  one  of  the  largest  and  mosi 
expansive  objects  that  can  meet  our  eye  in  this 
sublunary  scene;  and  we  can  compare  it  with 
objects  that  are  smaller  and  with  those  that 
are  somewhat  larger.  But  the  amplitude  of 
such  a  scene  extends  only  to  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  every  direction,  which 
is  less  than  the  least  visible  point  or  spot 
which  we  can  perceive  on  the  sun  with  the 
most  powerful  telescopes.  Were  we  transport¬ 
ed  to  a  point  five  or  six  thousand  miles  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  as  to  take  in  nearly  at 
one  view  the  whole  hemisphere  of  our  g  obe;  and 
were  our  eyes  to  be  strengthened  so  as  to  be  ablo 
to  perceive  every  part  of  its  surface  distinctly,  our 
ideas  of  magnitude  would  be  vastly  enlarged,  and 
we  should  be  enabled  to  form  more  correct  and 
comprehensive  conceptions  than  we  can  now  do 
.,of  the  still  greater  magnitudes  of  many  of  the 
celestial  bodies.  But  even  such  an  object  as  the 
whole  of  the  earth’s  hemi.sphere,  seen  at  one  com¬ 
prehensive  view,  would  afford  us  comparatively 
little  assistance  in  forming  an  adequate  conception 
of  such  a  stupendous  globe  as  the  sun;  it  would 
not  equal  the  idea  of  magnitude  which  we  ought 
to  attach  to  one  of  the  smaller  spots  on  its  surface. 
For  the  area  of  tlie  solar  surface  is  twenty-four 
thousand  seven  hundred  times  greater;  so  that 
24,700  scenes  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  of  our  globe  must  pass  between  us  in 
review  before  we  could  acquire  a  comprehensive 
and  adequate  idea  of  the  expansive  surface  of  the 
sun.  And  were  a  scene  of  this  description  to  pass 
before  our  eyes  every  two  hours,  until  an  extent 
equal  to  the  area  of  the  sun  passed  under  "our 
view,  and  were  twelve  hours  every  day  allotted 
for  the  observation,  it  would  require  more  than 
eleven  years  before  such  a  rapid  survey  of  this 
vast  luminary  could  be  completed.  But,  as  wa 
can  have  no  adequate  idea  of  a  scene  comprehend¬ 
ing  a  whole  hemisphere  of  our  globe,  let  us  com¬ 
pare  the  view  from  Mount  Etna  with  tlie  ampli¬ 
tude  of  the  sun.  “There  is  no  point  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe,”  says  Mr.  Brydone,  “  that 
unites  so  many  awful  and  sublime  objects  as  the 
top  of  Etna,  and  no  imagination  has  dared  to 
form  an  idea  of  so  glorious  and  magnificent  a 
scene.  The  body  of  the  sun  is  seen  rising  from 
the  ocean,  immense  tracts  both  of  sea  and  land 
intervening;  the  islands  of  Pinari,  Alicudi,  Li- 
pari,  Stromboli,  and  Volcano,  with  their  smoking 
summits,  appear  under  your  feet,  and  you  look 
down  on  the  whole  of  Sicily  as  on  a  map,  and 
can  trace  every  river  through  all  its  windings 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  The  view  is  abso¬ 
lutely  boundless  on  every  side,  so  that  the  sight 
is  everywhere  lost  in  the  immensity.”  Yet  this 
glorious  and  expansive  prospect  is  comprised 
within  a  circle  about  240  miles  in  diameter  and 
754  in  circumference,  containing  45,240  square 
miles,  which  is  only  1-53,776, 608th  part  of  th« 
surface  of  the  sun;  so  that  fifty -three  millions, 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  land¬ 
scapes,  such  as  beheld  from  Mount  Etna,  be¬ 
hooved  to  pass  before  us  before  we  could  contem¬ 
plate  a  surface  as  expansive  as  that  of  the  sun; 
and  if  every  such  landscape  were  to  occupy  two 
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hours  in  the  contemplation,  as  supposed  above,  it 
would  require  twenty-four  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty-four  years  before  the  whole  surlace  of 
this  immense  glohe  could  be  in  this  manner  sur¬ 
veyed;  and,  after  all,  we  should  have  but  a  very 
imperfect  conception  of  the  solid  contents  of  the 
EUH,  which  contains  356,818,739,200,000,000  of 
cubical  miles,  which  number  is  146,670  times 
greater  than  the  number  of  square  miles  upon  its 
8u  rface. 

Wliat  a  glorious  idea,  then,  does  such  an  object 
as  the  sun  present  to  us  of  the  Grandeur  of  the 
Deity  and  the  Energies  of  Ost.NiPOTENCE  1  There 
is  no  single,  object  within  the  range  of  our  know¬ 
ledge  that  affords  a  more  striking  and  august 
emblem  of  its  Great  Creator.  In  its  luster,  in  its 
magnitude,  in  its  energy,  in  its  boundless  influ¬ 
ence,  and  its  beneficial  effects  on  this  earth  and 
on  surrounding  worlds,  there  is  a  more  bright 
display  of  Divine  perfection  than  in  any  other 
material  being  with  which  we  are  acquainted; 

**  Great  source  of  day!  best  image  here  below 
^  Of  thy  Creator!  ever  pouring  wide 
j  From  world  to  world,  the  vital  ocean  round, 

*  Osi  Nature  write,  with  every  beam,  his  praise  ” 

Could  such  a  magnificent  orb  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  and 
placed  in  its  proper  position  to  distribute  light 
and  attractiv'e  influence  to  the  worlds  which  roll 
around  it?  Could  chance  have  directed  the  dis¬ 
tance  at  which  it  should  be  placed  from  the 
respective  planets,  or  the  size  to  which  it  should 
be  expanded,  in  order  to  diffuse  its  energies  to  the 
remotest  part  of  the  system?  Could  chance  have 
impressed  upon  it  the  laws  requisite  for  sustaining 
in  their  courses  all  the  bodies  dependent  upon  it, 
or  have  endov/ed  it  with  a  source  of  illumination 
wliich  has  been  preserved  in  action  from  age  to 
age?  To  afSrm  such  positions  would  be  to  un¬ 
dermine  and  annihilate  the  principles  of  all  our 
reasonings.  The  existence  of  the  sun  proves  the 
existence  of  an  Eternal  and  Supreme  Divinity, 
and  at  the  same  time  demonstrates  his  omnipotent 
power,  his  uncontrollable  agency,  the  depths  of 
bis  wisdom,  and  the  riches  of  his  beneficence. 
If  such  a  luminary  be  so  glorious  and  incompre¬ 
hensible,  what  must  its  Great  Creator  be?  If  its 
splendor  be  so  dazzling  to  our  eyes,  and  its  mag¬ 
nitude  so  overpowering  to  our  imagination,  what 
must  He  he  wlio  lightSl  up  that  magnificent  orb, 
and  bade  a  retinue  of  worlds  revolve  around  it; 
who  “  dwells  in  light  inaccessible,  to  which  no 
mortal  eye  can  approach?”  If  the  sun  is  only 
one  out  of  many  myriads  of  similar  globes  dis¬ 
persed  throughout  the  illimitable  tracts  of  crea¬ 
tion,  how  great,  how  glorious,  how  far  surpassing 
human  comprehension  must  be  the  plans  and  the 
attributes  of  the  infinite  and  eternal  Creator! 
“  His  greatness  is  unsearchable,  and  his  ways 
past  finding  out.”  Could  we  thoroughly  com¬ 
prehend  the  depths  of  his  perfections  or  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  his  empire,  he  would  cease  to  be  God,  or 
we  should  cease  to  be  limited  and  dependent 
beings.  But,  in  presenting  to  our  view  such 
magnificent  objects,  it  is  evidently  his  intention 
that  we  should  rise  iu  our  contemplations  from 
the  effect  to  the  cause,  from  the  creature  to  the 
Creator,  from  the  visible  splendors  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  creation  to  the  invisible  glories  of  Him 
who  sits  on  the  throne  of  tlia  universe,  “  whose 
kingdom  ruleth  over  all,  and  before  whom  all 
nations  are  counted  as  less  than  nothing  and 
vanity.” 

It  might  here  form  a  subject  of  inquiry,  tcraef/ter 
^iere  be  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  sun  is  inhab- 
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ifed  ?  Most  astronomers  have  been  disposed  to 
answer  this  question  in  the  negative.  Sir  W. 
Herschel,  however,  and  sev^al  others,  consider  it 
as  not  altogether  improbable  that  the  sun  is  peo¬ 
pled  with  rational  beings.  Viewing  this  luminary 
as  consisting  of  a  dark  solid  nucleus,  surrounded 
by  two  strata  of  clouds,  the  outermost  the  region 
of  that  light  and  heat  which  is  diffused  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  system,  they  conceived  tliat 
the  interior  stratum  was  intended  to  protect  the 
inhabitants  of  the  sun  from  the  fiery  blaze  of  the 
sphere  of  light  and  heat  with  which  they  are 
surrounded.  On  either  side  of  this  question  it 
becomes  us  to  s-peak  with  oiflidence  and  modesty. 
We  ought  not  to  set  limits  to  the  wisdom  and 
arrangements  of  the  Creator  by  affirming  that 
rational  beings  could  not  exist  and  find  enjoyment 
on  such  a  globe  as  the  sun,  on  account  of  the 
intensity  of  light  and  heat  which  forever  prevails 
in  that  region.  For  it  is  probable  that  the  lumi¬ 
nous  matter  that  encompasses  the  solid  globe  of 
the  sun  does  not  derive  its  splendor  from  any 
intensity  of  heat.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  parts 
underneath,  which  are  perpetually  iu  contact  with 
that  glowing  matter,  would  be  heated  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  become  luminous  and  bright,  whereas 
we  find  that  they  have  uniformly  a  dark  appear¬ 
ance:  so  that  it  is  possible  the  interior  region  of 
the  sun  may  be  in  a  state  of  comparatively  low 
temperature.  For  anything  we  know  to  the  con¬ 
trary  or  can  demonstrate,  the  sun  may  be  one  of 
the  most  splendid  and  delightful  regions  of  the 
universe,  and  scenes  of  magnificence  and  gran¬ 
deur  may  be  there  displayed  far  surpassing  any¬ 
thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  planets  which 
revolve  around  it,  and  its  population  may  as  far 
exceed  in  number  that  of  other  worlds  as  tho 
immense  size  of  this  globe  exceeds  that  of  all  the 
other  bodies  in  the  system.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  know  too  little  of  the  nature  and  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  sun,  and  the  plans  of  Divine 
Wisdom,  to  warrant  us  to  make  any  positive 
assertions  on  this  point  Although  no  intelligent 
beings  were  connected  with  this  great  luminary, 
its  boundless  influence  in  the  planetary  system; 
its  being  the  soul  and  center  of  surrounding 
worlds;  its  diffusing  light,  and  heat,  and  genial 
influences  of  various  kinds,  to  all  the  tribes  of 
their  inhabitants;  and  its  cementing  them  all  by 
its  attractive  energy  in  one  harmonious  system, 
are  reasons  sufficient  for  the  creation  of  this  vast 
globe,  without  the  influence  of  which  perpetual 
darkness  would  ensue,  the  planets  would  start 
from  their  spheres,  and  the  whole  system  soon 
become  one  universal  wreck. 

It  is  owing  to  the  existence  of  the  sun  that  our 
globe  is  a  habitable  world  and  productive  of  en¬ 
joyment.  Almost  ail  the  beiiigii  agencies  which 
are  going  forward  iu  the  atmosphere,  the  waters, 
and  the  earth,  derive  their  origin  from  its  power¬ 
ful  and  perpetual  influence.  Its  light  diffuses 
itself  over  every  region, and  produces  all  that  diver¬ 
sity  of  coloring  which  enlivens  and  adorns  the 
landscape  of  the  world,  without  whicii  we  should 
be  unable  to  distinguish  one  object  from  another. 
By  its  vivifying  action,  vegetables  are  elaborated 
from  inorganic  matter,  the  sap  ascends  through 
their  myriads  of  vessels,  the  flowers  glow  with 
the  richest  hues,  the  fruits  of  autumn  aie  matured, 
and  become,  in  their  turn,  the  support  of  animals 
and  of  man.  By  its  heat  the  waters  of  flie  rivers 
and  the  ocean  are  attenuated  and  carried  to  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  where  they  cir¬ 
culate  in  the  form  of  vapor  until  they  again  de¬ 
scend  in  showers,  to  supply  the  sources  of  the 
rivers  and  to  fertilize  the  soil  By  the  same 
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agency  all  winds  are  produced,  which  purify  the 
atmosphere  by  keeping  it  in  perpetual  motion, 
wliich  propel  our  ships  across  the  ocean,  dispel 
noxious  vapors,  prevent  pestilential  efiluvia,  and 
rid  our  habitations  of  a  thousand  nuisances.  By 
its  attractive  energy  the  tides  of  the  ocean  are 
modified  and  regulated,  the  earth  conducted 
in  its  annual  course,  and  the  moon  sustained 
and  directed  in  her  motions.  Its  influence 
descends  even  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  is  felt 
in  the  chemical  compositions  and  decompositions 
of  the  elements  of  nature.  The  disturbances  in 
the  electric  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
produce  the  phenomena  of  thunder,  lightning, 
and  rain, and  the  varieties  of  terrestrial  magnetis;!; ; 
the  slow  degradation  of  the  solid  constituents  of 
the  globe  and  their  diffusion  among  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  may  all  be  traced,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  the  agency  of  the  sun.  It  illumi¬ 
nates  and  cheers  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
from  the  polar  regions  to  the  torrid  zone.  When 
its  .rays  gild  the  eastern  horizon  after  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  something  like  a  new  creation  ap¬ 
pears.  The  landscape  is  adorned  with  a  thousand 
shades  and  colors;  millions  of  insects  awake  and 
bask  in  its  rays;  the  birds  start  from  their  slum¬ 
bers,  and  fill  the  groves  with  their  melody  ;  the 
flocks  and  herds  express  their  joy  in  hoarser  accla¬ 
mations  ;  “  man  goeth  forth  to  his  work  and  to 
hislabor;”all naturesmiles,  and  “  the  hills  rejoice 
on  every  side.”  Without  the  influence  of  this 
august  luminary,  a  universal  gloom  would  ensue, 
and  surrounding  worlds,  with  all  their  trains  of 
satellites,  would  be  shrouded  in  perpetual  dark¬ 
ness.  This  earth  would  become  a  lifeless  mass,  a 
dreary  waste,  a  rude  lump  of  inactive  matter, 
without  beauty  or  order.  No  longer  should  we 
behold  the  meadows  clothed  with  v'erdure,  the 
flowers  shedding  their  perfumes,  or  “  the  v'alleys 
covered  with  corn.”  The  feathered  songsters 
would  no  longer  chant  their  melodious  notes  ;  all 
human  activity  would  cease ;  universal  silence 
would  reign  undisturbed,  and  this  huge  globe  of 
land  and  water  would  return  to  its  original  chaos. 

Hence  it  appears  that  there  is  a  suffieient  reason 
for  the  creation  of  this  powerful  luminary, 
although  no  sensitive  or  intelligent  beings  of  any 
description  were  placed  on  its  surface.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  when  we  consider  the  infinite  wis¬ 
dom  and  intelligence  of  the  Divine  mind,  and  that 
the  thoughts  and  the  ways  of  God  as  far  surpass 
the  thoughts  of  man  as  the  heavens  in  hight  sur¬ 
pass  the  earth  ;  when  we  consider  that  animated 
beings  on  our  own  globe  are  found  in  situations 
where  we  should  never  have  expected  them  ;  that 
every  puddle  and  marsh,  and  almost  every  drop 
of  water,  is  crowded  with  living  beings;  and  that 
even  the  very  viscera  in  the  larger  animals  can 
afford  accommodation  for  sentient  existence,  it 
would  be  presumptuous  in  man  to  affirm  that  the 
Creator  has  not  placed  innumerable  orders  of  sen¬ 
tient  and  intelligent  beings,  with  senses  and 
constitutions  accommodated  to  their  situations, 
throughout  the  expansive  regions  of  the  sun. 

It  has  been  a  question  which  has  exercised  the 
attention  of  some  astronomers,  whether  the  solar 
fhenomen/i  have  any  effect  upon  the  weather,  or  tlie 
productiveness  of  our  seasons.  Sir  W.  Herschel 
was  of  opinion,  that  when  the  corrugations  and 
openings  of  the  solar  atmosphere  are  numerous, 
the  heat  emitted  by  the  sun  must  be  proportiona- 
bly  increased,  and  that  this  augmentation  must 
be  perceptible  by  its  effects  on  vegetation  ;  and, 
by  comparing  the  solar  appearances  as  given  bv 
La  Lande  with  the  table  of  the  price  of  wheat  in 
Smith’s  “Wealth  of  Nations,”  he  obtained  results 


which  he  considered  as  favorable  to  his  liypotho 
sis.  But  it  is  evident  that  we  are  not  yet  in  pos 
session  of  such  a  series  of  facts  in  relation  to  this 
subject  as  will  warrant  us  to  draw  any  general 
conclusions.  Beside,  we  know  too  little  of  the 
construction  of  the  sun,  and  the  nature  of  those 
processes  which  are  going  on  in  its  atmosphere,  to 
be  able  to  determine  the  proportion  of  light  and 
heat  which  particular  phenomena  indicate.  So 
far  as  my  own  observation  goes,  I  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  adopt  an  opposite  conclusion,  namely, 
that  in  those  years  when  the  spots  of  the  sun  are 
numerous,  the  seasons  are  colder  and  more  unpro¬ 
ductive  of  vegetation.  This  was  remarkably  the 
case  in  the  year  1816,  when  the  solar  spots  wer» 
extremely  numerous,  and  when  the  harvest  was 
so  late  and  scanty,  that  the  price  of  all  kinds  of 
grain  was  more  than  double  what  it  had  been  be¬ 
fore  or  what  it  has  been  since.  The  year  1836, 
and  the  present  year,  1837,  afford  similar  exam¬ 
ples ;  for,  during  eighteen  months  past,  the  solar 
spot.s  have  been  more  numerous  than  in  any  other 
period  in  my  recollection  ;  and  the  cold  of  the 
summer  and  harvest  of  1836,  and  of  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1837,  and  its  unfavorable  effects  on 
vegetation,  were  greater  than  what  had  been 
experienced  for  more  than  twenty  years  before. 
But  on  this  point  we  are  not  y^et  warranted  to 
draw  any  positive  conclusions.  Before  we  can 
trace  any  general  connection  between  the  solar 
spots  and  the  temperature  and  vegetation  of  our 
globe  in  any  particular  season,  we  must  endeavor 
to  ascertain  the  effects  produced  on  vegetation  not 
only  in  two  or  three  particular  countries  which 
lie  adjacent  to  each  other,  but  over  all  the  regions 
of  the  earth.  It  may  be  proper  to  direct  our 
future  observations  to  this  point,  as  they  might 
probably  lead  to  some  important  results  ;  but  a 
considerable  period  behooved  to  elapse  before 
we  could  be  warranted  to  deduce  any  definite 
conclusions. 

W  hether  the  sun  has  a  progressive  motion  in  abso¬ 
lute  space  is  another  question  which  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  astronomers.  If  the  sun  have 
such  a  motion  directed  to  any  quarter  of  the  hea¬ 
vens,  the  stars  in  that  quarter  must  apparently 
recede  from  each  other,  while  those  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  region  will  seein  gradually  to  approach.  Sir 
W.  Herschel  found  that  the  apparent  proper  mo¬ 
tion  of  forty-four  stars  out  of  fifty-six  are  very 
nearly  in  the  direction  which  should  result  from 
a  motion  of  the  sun  toward  the  constellatioa 
Hercules,  or  to  a  point  of  the  heavens  whose  right 
ascension  is  950°  52>< ',  and  north  declination 
490  38.  “No  one,”  says  Sir  John  Herschel, 
“  who  reflects  with  due  attention  on  the  subject, 
will  be  inclined  to  deny  the  high  probability,  nay, 
certainty,  that  the  sun  has  a  proper  motion  in 
some  direction.”  But  it  appears  to  be  yet  undo- 
termined  by  modern  astronomers  to  what  point  in 
the  heavens  this  motion  is  directed,  and  whether 
it  be  in  a  straight  line  or  in  a  portion  of  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  an  immense  circle  If  the  sun, 
then,  has  a  proper  motion  in  space,  all  the  plane¬ 
tary  bodies  and  their  satellites,  along  with  tho 
comets,  must  partake  of  it  ;  so  that,  beside  their 
own  proper  motions  around  this  luminarv,  they 
are  likewise  carried  along  with  the  sun  through 
the  depths  of  infinite  space  with  a  velocity  per¬ 
haps  as  great  as  that  with  wdiich  they  are  carried 
round  in  their  orbits.  Our  earth  will  therefore 
partake  of  three  motions:  one  round  its  axis, 
another  round  the  sun,  and  a  third  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  sun  is  moving,  and,  consequently,  it 
is  probable  that  we  shall  never  again  occupy  that 
portion  of  absolute  space  tlirough  which  we  ar« 
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now  passing  tnroughout  all  the  succeeding  periods 
of  eternity 

The  Zodiacal  Light. — The  zodiacal  light  is  a 
phenomenon  which  has  been  generally  considered 
as  connected  with  the  sun.  The  light  appears  to 
have  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Childrey  about  the 
year  1660;  but  it  was  afterward  more  particularly 
noticed  and  described  by  Cassini  in  the  spring  of 
1633,  which  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  it,  and 
he  observed  it  for  about  eight  days.  It  appears 
generally  in  a  conical  form,  having  its  base  direct¬ 
ed  toward  the  body  of  the  sun  and  its  point  to¬ 
ward  some  star  in  the  zodiac.  Its  light  is  like  the 
milky  way',  or  that  of  the  faint  twilight,  or  the 
tail  of  a  comet,  thin  enough  to  let  the  stars  be 
seen  through  it,  and  seems  to  surround  the  sun  in 
the  form  of  a  lens,  the  plane  ''f  which  is  nearly 
coincident  with  the  plane  of  tne  sun’s  equator. — 
The  apparent  angular  distance  of  its  vertex  from 
the  sun  varies  from  40  to  90  degrees,  and  the 
breadth  of  its  base,  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  from 
6  to  30  degrees.  It  is  supposed  to  extend  beyond 
the  orbit  of  Mercury,  and  even  as  far  as  that  of 
Venus,  but  never  so  far  as  the  orbit  of  the  earth. 
This  light  is  weaker  in  the  morning  when  day  is 
coming  on  than  at  night  when  darkness  is  increa¬ 
sing,  and  it  disappears  in  full  moonlight  or  in 
strong  twilight.  In  north  latitudes  it  is  most  con¬ 
spicuous  after  the  evening  twilight  about  the  end 
of  February  and  the  beginning  of  March  ;  and 
before  the  appearing  of  tlie  morning  twilight, 
about  the  beginning  of  October ;  for  at  those 
times  it  stands  most  erect  above  the  horizon,  and 
is  therefore  farthest  removed  from  the  thick  va¬ 
pors  and  the  twilight.  About  the  time  of  the 
winter  solstice  it  may  likewise  be  seen  in  the 
mornings;  but  it  is  seldom  perceptible  in  summer 
on  account  of  the  long  twilights.  It  is  more 
easily  and  more  frequently  perceived  in  tropical 
climates,  and  particularly  near  the  equator,  than 
in  our  country,  because  in  those  parts  the  obliqui¬ 
ty  of  the  equator  and  zodiac  to  the  horizon  is  less, 
and  because  the  duration  of  twilight  is  much 
shorter.  Humboldt  observed  this  light  at  Caraccas, 
on  the  18th  of  January,  after  sevmn  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  The  point  of  the  pyramid  was  at  the 
higlit  of  53  degrees;  and  the  light  totally  disap¬ 
peared  about  half  past  nine,  about  3^  hours  after 
sunset,  w'ithout  any  diminution  in  the  serenity  of 
the  sky.  On  the  15th  of  February  it  disappeared 
8  hours  and  50  minutes  after  sunset,  and  the  alti¬ 
tude  of  the  pyramid  on  both  these  occasions  was 
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50  degrees.  The  following  figure  exhibits  a  view 
of  this  phenomenon  as  it  is  seen  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March,  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening, 

Fig.  77. 
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when  the  twilight  is  ending,  and  the  equinoctiid 
point  in  the  horizon.  A  B  represents  the  hori¬ 
zon  ;  CD  the  base  of  the  luminous  triangle  ;  and 
E  its  apex,  pointing  towai'd  the  Pleiades  or  the 
star  Aldebaran,  its  axis  forming  an  angle  of  be¬ 
tween  60  and  70  degrees  with  the  horizon. 

Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  phenomenon;  but  as  it  uniformly 
accompanies  the  sun,  it  has  been  generally  ascribed 
to  an  atmosphere  of  immense  extent  surrounding 
that  luminary,  and  extending  beyond  the  orbit  of 
Mercury.  According  to  this  opinion,  the  zodiacal 
light  is  considered  as  a  section  of  this  atmosphere; 
but  this  opinion  now  appears  extremely  dubious. 
Professor  Olmsted,  of  Yale  College,  the  celebrated 
Arago,  Biot,  and  others,  are  now  disposed  to  iden¬ 
tify  this  phenomenon  with  the  cause  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  “November  Meteors,”  or  shooting  stars, 
which  have,  of  late,  excited  so  great  a  degree  of 
public  attention.  It  appears  highly  probable  that 
these  meteors  derive  their  origin  from  a  nebulous 
body  which  revolves  round  the  sun,  and  which, 
in  certain  parts  of  its  course,  comes  very  near  the 
orbit  of  the  earth,  so  as  to  be  within  its  attractive 
power;  and  if  such  a  body  be  the  source  whence 
these  meteors  proceed,  it  may  also  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  the  zodiacal  light.  The  subject  is 
worthy  of  particular  attention,  and  future  obser¬ 
vations  may  not  only  throw  light  on  this  particu¬ 
lar  phenomenon,  but  open  to  our  view  a  species 
of  celestial  bodies  with  tvhich  we  were  formerly 
unacquainted. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE  SECONDARY  PLANE  i-S  OR  MOONS. 


Having,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  given  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  phenomena  connected  w'ith 
the  sun  and  the  primary  planets  of  our  system,  I 
g’nall  now  proceed  to  a  brief  description  of  what 
is  known  in  reference  to  the  satellites  or  moons 
which  accompany  several  of  the  primary  planets. 

A  secondary  pianet  or  satellite  is  a  body  which 
revolves  around  a  primary  planet  as  the  center  of 
Its  motion,  and  which  is  at  the  same  time  carried 
along  with  its  primary  round  the  sun.  The  satel¬ 
lites  form  a  system,  in  connection  with  their  pri¬ 
maries,  similar  to  that  which  the  planets  form  in  , 


connection  with  the  sun.  They  revolve  at  dif¬ 
ferent  distances  from  their  primaries;  they  are 
regulated  according  to  the  laws  of  Kepler  for¬ 
merly  alluded  to;  their  orbits  are  circles  or  ellipses 
of  very  moderate  eccentricity;  in  their  motions 
around  their  primaries  they  describe  areas  very 
nearly  proportional  to  the  times;  and  the  squares 
of  the  periodical  times  of  all  the  satellites  belong¬ 
ing  to  each  planet  are  in  proportion  to  each  other 
as  the  cubes  of  their  dislances  (see  page  23) 
The  planets  around  which  satellites  have  been 
discovered,  are,  the  earth,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and 
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Uranug.  Of  the  satellites  belonging  to  these 
bodies  I  shall  present  a  brief  sketch  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  here  mentioned. 

I.  OF  THE  earth’s  SATELLITE,  OR  THE  MOON. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  particular  description  of 
this  nocturnal  luminary,  I  shall  present  a  brief 
sketch  of  its  apparent  motions. 

Tho  moon,  like  all  the  other  celestial  bodies, 
appears  daily  to  rise  in  an  easterly  direction,  and 
to  set  in  the  western  parts  of  the  horizon.  Its 
apparent  motion  in  this  respect  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  sun,  formerly  described,  and  is  owing  to 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth.  Its  real  motion 
round  the  earth  is  in  a  contrary  direction,  namely, 
from  west  to  east,  or  in  tho  same  direction  in 
which  all  the  planets  move  round  the  sun.  This 
motion  may  be  traced  every  lunation,  but  more 
distinctly  during  the  spring  months,  when  the 
moon,  in  the  first  quarter,  appears  in  a  high 
degree  of  north  declination,  and  when  its  crescent 
is  sometimes  visible  within  thirty-six  hours  of  tho 
change.  About  this  period,  on  the  second  or 
third  day  of  the  moon’s  age,  it  will  be  seen  in  the 
west  after  sunset  at  a  small  elevation  above  the 
horizon,  and  exhibiting  the  form  of  a  slender 
crescent.  On  the  next  evening  it  will  appear  at 
a  still  higher  elevation  at  the  same  hour,  having 
moved  about  thirty  degrees  farther  to  the  east, 
and  its  crescent  will  appear  somewhat  larger. 
Every  succeeding  day  it  will  appear  at  a  greater 
elevation,  and  farther  to  the  east  than  before,  and 
its  crescent  will  appear  larger,  until  about  the 
seventh  or  eighth  day,  when  it  will  be  seen  in  the 
south  when  the  sun  is  setting  in  the  west,  at  which 
time  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  semicircle,  or 
half  moon.  During  this  period  the  horns  of  the 
crescent  point  toward  the  east,  the  enlightened 
part  of  the  lunar  disc  being  turned  toward  the 
sun.  After  the  first  quarter,  or  the  period  of 
half  moon,  the  lunar  orb  still  keeps  on  its  course 
to  tire  eastward,  and  the  portion  of  its  enlightened 
disc  is  gradually  enlarged,  until  about  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  moon’s  age,  when  it  appears  as  a  full 
enlightened  hemisphere,  and  rises  in  the  east 
about  the  time  when  tho  sun  is  setting  in  the 
west.  In  this  position  it  is  said  to  be  in  opposition 
to  the  sun,  and  passes  the  meridian  about  mid¬ 
night.  After  this  period  the  enlightened  part  of 
its  disc  gradually  diminishes,  and  it  rises  at  a  late 
hour,  until,  in  tlie  course  of  seven  days,  it  is  again 
reduced  to  a  semicircle,  and  is  seen  only  during 
one  half  of  the  night.  Some  nights  after  it 
appears  reduced  to  a  crescent,  having  its  points 
or  horns  turned  toward  tlio  west,  the  sun  being 
then  to  the  east  of  it.  After  this  it  rises  but  a  little 
time  before  the  sun,  and  is  seen  only  early  in  the 
morning;  and  its  crescent  daily  diminishes  until  it 
at  length  disappears,  when  it  rises  at  the  same  time 
with  tile  sun;  and  after  having  been  invisible  for 
two  or  three  days,  it  reappears  in  the  evening  in  the 
west  a  little  after  sunset.  During  this  period  the 
moon  has  made  a  complete  circuit  round  the 
Leavens  from  west  to  east,  which  is  accomplished 
in  twenty  nine  days  and  a  half,  in  which  period 
it  passes  through  all  the  phases  now  described. 
The  progressive  motion  from  west  to  east,  every 
day,  may  be  traced  by  observing  the  stars  which 
lie  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  moon’s  course.  If  .a 
star  bo  observed  considerably  to  the  eastward  of 
the  moon  on  any  particular  evening,  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  evening  it  will  appear  about  thirteen  de¬ 
grees  nearer  the  star,  and  will  afterward  pass  to 
the  eastward  of  it,  and  every  succeeding  day  will 
approach  nearer  to  all  the  otlier  stars  which  lie 


near  the  line  of  its  course  to  the  eastward  The 
reason  why  the  moon  appears  under  the  d-3ereut 
phases  now  described  will  appear  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figure. 

In  this  diagram  S  represents  the  sun;  £  the 
earth;  and  ill.  A,  B,  C,  D,  F,  G,  H,  the  moon  in 
different  positions  in  its  orbit  round  the  earth. 
When  the  moon  is  at  M,  as  seen  from  the  earth, 
her  dark  side  is  completely  turned  to  the  earth; 
and  she  is  consequently  invisible,  as  at  I,  being 

Fig.  78. 
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nearly  in  the  same  pan  of  the  heavens  with  the 
sun.  She  is  in  this  position  at  the  period  termed 
new  moon,  when  she  is  also  said  to  be  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  sun.  When  she  has  moved  from  M 
to  A  a  small  part  of  her  enlightened  hemisphere 
is  turned  toward  the  earth,  when  she  appears  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  as  at  K.  In  moving  from 
A  to  B  a  larger  portion  of  her  enlightened  hemi¬ 
sphere  is  gradually^  turned  toward  tlie  earth;  and 
when  she  arrives  at  B  the  one-half  of  her  en¬ 
lightened  hemisphere  is  turned  to  the  earth,  and 
she  assumes  the  figure  of  a  half  moon,  as  at  L. 
When  arrived  at  C  she  appears  under  what  is 
called  a  gibbous  phase,  as  at  N,  more  than  one- 
half  of  her  enlightened  disc  being  turned  to  the 
earth.  At  D  her  whole  enlightened  hemisphere 
is  turned  to  our  view,  and  she  appears  a  full 
moon,  as  at  O.  After  this  period  she  again  de¬ 
creases,  turning  every  day  less  and  less  of  her 
enlightened  hemisphere  to  the  earth,  so  that  at  F 
she  appears  as  at  P;  at  G  a  half-moon  on  the 
decline,  as  at  Q;  at  i/  a  crescent,  as  at  R ;  and  at 
M  she  is  again  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  when 
her  dark  side  is  turned  to  the  earth  as  before. 
The  moon  passes  through  all  these  changes  in 
twenty-nine  days,  twelve  hours,  and  forty-four 
minutes,  at  an  average,  which  is  termed  her 
synodical  revolution.  But  the  time  which  she 
takes  in  making  one  revolution  round  the  earth, 
from  a  fixed  star  to  the  same  ag.ain,  is  only  twenty- 
seven  days,  seven  hours,  and  forty-three,  minutes, 
which  is  called  her  periodical  revoluiiem.  For, 
after  one  revolution  is  finished,  she  has  a  small 
arc  to  describe  in  order  to  get  between  the  sun 
and  the  earth;  because,  in  consequence  of  the 
earth’s  motion  in  the  same  direction,  the  sun 
appears  to  be  advancing  forward  in  the  eclipi- 
tic,  and,  of  course,  the  moon  requires  some 
time  to  overtake  him,  after  having  finished  a 
revolution.  Tliis  surplus  of  motion  occupies 
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two  days,  five  hours,  and  one  minute,  which, 
added  to  the  periodical,  make  the  synodical  revo¬ 
lution,  or  the  period  between  one  new  or  full 
moon  and  another.  This  might  be  illustrated  by 
the  revolution  of  the  hour  and  minute-hands  of 
a  watch  or  clock.  Suppose  the  hour-hand  to 
represent  the  sun,  and  a  complete  revolution  of 
it  to  represent  a  year;  suppose  the  minute-hand 
to  represent  the  moon,  and  its  circuit  round  the 
dial-plate  a  mouth,  it  is  evident  that  the  moon  or 
minute-hand  must  go  more  than  round  the  circle 
where  it  was  last  conjoined  with  the  sun  or  hour- 
hand  before  it  can  again  overtake  it.  If,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  they  were  iu  conjunction  at  12,  the  mi¬ 
nute-hand  or  moon  must  make  a  complete  revo¬ 
lution  and  above  one- twelfth  before  they  can 
meet,  a  little  past  I;  for  the  hour-hand,  being  in 
motion,  can  never  be  overtaken  by  the  minute- 
hand  at  that  point  from  which  they  started  at 
tlieir  last  conjunction. 

To  a  spectator  placed  on  the  lunar  surface,  the 
earth  would  every  month  exhibit  all  the  phases  of 
the  moon,  but  in  a  reverse  order  from  what  the 
moon  exhibits  to  the  earth  at  the  same  time.  Thus 
(Fig.  78),  when  the  moon  is  at  D  only  the  dark 
hemisphere  of  the  earth  is  turned  toward  the 
moon,  and,  consequently,  the  earth  would  be  then 
invisible;  so  that  when  it  is  .full  moon  to  us,  it 
is  new  moon  to  a  lunar  inhabitant;  as  the  earth 
will  then  be  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  and 
nothing  but  its  dark  hemisphere  presented  to  view. 
When  the  moon  is  at  P  a  small  portion  of  the 
enlightened  half  of  the  earth  is  turned  toward  the 
moon,  and  it  appears  as  a  crescent.  When  she  is 
at  Q  the  earth  appears  as  a  half-moon;  when  at 
i?,  a  gibbous  phase;  and  when  she  is  at  I,  the  time 
of  new  moon  to  us,  the  earth  then  shines  on  the 
dark  side  of  the  moon  with  a  full  enlightened 
hemisphere.  It  is  owing  to  this  circumstance, 
that  when  the  new  moon  first  appears  like  a  slen¬ 
der  crescent,  her  dark  hemisi)her0  is  seen  illu¬ 
minated  with  a  faint  light,  perceptible  even  to  the 
naked  eye;  and  with  the  help  of  a  telescope  we 
are  enabled,  by  this  faint  illumination,  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  prominent  spots  on  this  portion  of  the 
lunar  disc.  This  faint  light,  therefore,  is  nothing 
else  than  the  moonlight  of  the  moon,  produced  by 
the  earth  shining  with  nearly  a  full  face  upon  the 
dark  surface  of  the  moon.  And  as  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  thirteen  times  larger  tlian  the  surface 
of  the  moon,  the  light  reflected  from  the  earth 
will  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  thirteen  full  moons. 
As  the  age  of  the  moon  increases,  this  secondary 
light  is  gradually  enfeebled,  and  after  the  seventh 
or  eighth  day  from  the  change  it  is  seldom  visible. 
This  arises  from  the  diminution  of  the  enlightened 
art  of  the  earth,  which  then  appears  only  like  a 
alf-moon,  approaching  to  a  crescent,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  throws  a  more  feeble  light  upon  the 
moon,  which  is  the  more  difficult  to  be  perceived 
as  the  enlightened  part  of  the  moon  increases. 

Rotation  of  the  Moon. — While  the  moon  is  per¬ 
forming  her  revolution  round  the  earth  every 
month,  she  is  also  gradually  revolving  round  her 
axis;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  her 
revolution  round  her  own  axis  is  performed  in  the 
same  time  as  her  revolution  round  the  earth.  This 
is  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  the  moon 
always  turns  the  same  face  to  the  earth,  so  that  we 
never  see  the  other  hemisphere  of  this  globe.  For 
if  the  moon  /nzrf  no  rotation  upon  an  axis,  she 
would  present  every  part  of  her  surface  to  the 
earth.  This  does  not,  at  first  sight,  appear  obvious 
to  those  who  have  never  directed  their  attenlion 
to  the  subject.  Any  one,  however,  may  convince 
himself  of  the  fact  by  standing  in  the  center  of  a 
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circle,  and  causing  another  person  to  carry  round 
a  terrestrial  globe,  without  turning  it  on  its  axis, 
when  he  will  see  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe  in  succession;  and  in  order  that  one  hemi¬ 
sphere  only  should  be  presented  to  his  view,  ho 
will  find  that  the  globe  will  require  to  be  gradually 
turned  round  its  axis,  so  as  to  make  a  complete 
rotation  during  the  time  it  is  carried  round  tha 
circle.  The  axis  of  the  moon  is  inclined  88°  29' 
to  the  ecliptic,  so  that  it  is  nearly  perpendicular 
to  it.  Although  the  moon  presents  nearly  the 
same  side  to  the  earth  in  all  its  revolutions  around 
it,  yet  there  is  perceived  a  certain  slight  variation 
in  this  respect.  When  we  look  attentively  at  the 
disc  of  the  moon  with  a  telescope,  we  sometimes 
observe  the  spots  on  her  eastern  limb,  which  were 
formerly  visible  concealed  behind  her  disc,  while 
others  appear  on  her  western  limb  which  were 
not  seen  before.  The  spots  which  appear  on  the 
western  limbwithdraw  themselves  behind  the  limb, 
while  the  spots  which  were  concealed  behind  the 
eastern  limb  again  appear.  The  same  phenomena 
are  observed  in  the  north  and  south  limb  of  the 
moon,  so  that  the  spots  sometimes  change  their 
positions  about  three  minutes  on  the  moon’s  disc, 
or  about  the  eleventh  part  of  her  diameter.  This 
is  termed  the  libration  of  the  imon;  the  one  her 
libration  in  longitude,  and  the  other  her  libration 
in  latitude. 

From  what  we  have  stated  above  in  relation  to 
the  phases  and  motions  of  the  moon,  it  is  evident 
that  the  moon  is  a  dark  body,  like  the  earth,  and 
derives  all  its  light  from  the  sun,  for  its  enlighten¬ 
ed  side  is  always  turned  toward  iliat  luminary.  It 
likewise  derives  a  faint  light  by  the  reflection  of 
the  sun’s  rays  from  the  earth,  in  the  same  way  as 
we  derive  a  mild  light  from  the  moon.  And  as 
the  earth  has  an  uneven  surface,  composed  of 
mountains  and  vales,  so  the  moon  is  found  to  be 
diversified  with  similar  inequalities.  It  is  owing 
to  these  inequalities,  or  the  roughness  of  tha 
moon’s  surface,  that  the  light  of  the  sun  is  reflect¬ 
ed  from  it  in  every  direction ;  for,  if  the  surface  of 
the  moon  were  perfectly  smooth,  like  a  polished 
globe  or  speculum,  her  orb  would  be  invisible  to 
us;  except,  perhaps,  at  certain  times,  when  the 
image  of  the  sun,  reflected  from  it,  would  appear 
like  a  bright  lucid  point.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  experiment.  Place  a  silver  globe, 
perfectly  polished,  about  two  inches  diameter,  in 
the  sun;  the  rays  which  fall  upon  it  being  reflect¬ 
ed  variously,  according  to  their  several  incidences, 
upon  the  convex  surface,  will  come  to  our  eye 
only  from  one  point  of  the  globe,  which  will 
therefore  appear  a  small  bright  spot,  but  the.  rest 
of  the  surface  will  appear  bark.  Let  this  globe 
then  be  boiled  in  the  liquor  used  for  whitening 
silver,  and  placed  in  the  sun;  it  will  appear  in  its 
full  dimensions  all  over  luminous;  for  the  effect 
of  that  liquor  is  to  take  off  the  smoothness  of  the 
polish,  and  make  the  surface  rough,  and  then 
every  point  of  it  will  reflect  the  rays  of  light  in 
every  direction. 

7'he  moon  is  nearest  to  the  earth  of  all  the  ce¬ 
lestial  bodies,  and  is  a  constant  attendant  upon  it 
at  all  seasons.  Her  distance  from  the  center  of 
the  earth  is,  in  round  numbers,  240,000  miles,  or 
somewhat  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million;  which 
is  little  more  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  diameter 
of  the  sun.  Smali  as  this  distance  is  compared 
with  that  of  the  other  planets,  it  would  require 
five  hundred  days,  or  sixteen  months  and  a  half, 
for  a  steam -carriage  to  .move  over  the  interval 
which  separates  us  from  the  lunar  orb,  although  it 
were  moving  day  and  night  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  every  hour.  In  her  motion  round  the  earth 
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every  nunlh,  she  pursues  her  course  at  the  rate 
of  2300  miles  an  hour.  But  she  is  carried  at  the 
same  time,  along  with  the  earth,  round  the  sun 
every  year,  so  that  her  real  motion  in  space  is 
much  more  rapid  than  what  has  now  been  stated; 
or  while  she  accompanies  the  earth  in  its  motion 
round  the  sun,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  68,000  miles 
an  hour,  she  also  moves  thirteen  times  round  the 
earth  during  the  same  period,  which  is  equal  to  a 
course  of  nearly  twenty  millions  of  miles. 

The  moon’s  orbit  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  in 
an  angle  of  5°  9';  so  that,  in  one  part  of  her 
course,  she  is  above,  and  in  another  below  the 
level  of  the  earth’s  orbit.  It  is  owing  to  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  this  orb  is  not  eclipsed  at  every 
full  moon  and  the  sun  at  every  new  moon,  which 
would  regularly  happen  did  the  moon  move  in  an 
orbit  exactly  coincident  with  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic.  The  moon’s  orbit,  of  course,  crosses  the 
orbit  of  the  earth  in  two  opposite  points,  called 
her  nodes;  and  it  is  only  when  the  new  or  full 
moon  happens  at  or  near  these  nodes  that  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  can  take  place;  for  it 
is  only  when  she  is  in  such  a  position  that  the 
sun,  the  moon,  and  the  earth  are  nearly  in  a 
straight  line,  and  that  the  shadow  of  the  one  can 
fall  upon  the  other.  The  shadow  of  the  moon 
falling  upon  any  part  of  the  earth  produces  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  the  shadow  of  the  earth 
falling  upon  the  moon  causes  an  eclipse  of  the 
moou.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  can  only  take 
place  at  full  moon,  when  the  earth  is  between  the 
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sun  and  the  moon;  and  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  can 
only  happen  at  new  moon,  when  the  moon  comes 
between  the  sun  and  the  earth.  Lunar  eclipses 
are  visible  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  which  have  the 
moon  above  their  hoi’zon,  and  are  everywhere  of 
tlie  same  magnitude  and  duration;  but  a  solar 


eclipse  is  never  seen  throughout  the  whole  hemi¬ 
sphere  of  the  earth  where  the  sun  is  visible;  a* 
the  moon’s  disc  is  too  small  to  hide  the  whole,  or 
any  part  of  the  sun  from  the  whole  disc  or  hemi¬ 
sphere  of  the  earth.  Nor  does  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  appear  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  where 
it  is  visible,  but  when  in  one  place  it  is  total,  ia 
another  it  is  only  partial. 

The  moon’s  orbit,  like  those  of  the  other  planets, 
is  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  the  eccentricity  ol 
which  is  12,960  miles,  or  about  l-37th  part  of  its 
longest  diatneter.  The  moon  is,  therefore,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  distances  from  the  earth  in  different  parts 
of  her  orbit.  When  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
the  earth,  she  is  said  to  be  in  her  apogee;  when  at 
the  least  distance,  in  her  perigee.  The  nearer  the 
moon  is  to  the  periods  of  full  or  change,  the  greater 
is  her  velocity;  and  the  nearer  to  the  quadratures, 
or  the  periods  of  half-moon,  the  slower  she  moves 
When  the  earth  is  in  its  perihelion,  or  nearest  the 
sun,  the  periodical  time  of  the  moon  is  the  great¬ 
est.  The  earth  is  at  its  perihelion  in  winter,  and, 
consequently,  at  that  time  the  moon  will  describe 
the  largest  circle  about  the  earth,  and  her  periodi¬ 
cal  time  will  be  the  longest;  but  when  the  earth 
is  in  its  aphelion,  or  farthest  from  the  sun,  which 
happens  in  summer,  she  will  describe  a  smaller 
cii'cle,  and  her  periodical  time  will  be  the  least;  all 
which  circumstances  are  found  to  agree  with 
observation.  These  and  many  other  irregularities 
in  the  motion  of  this  orb,  which  it  would  be  too 
tedious  to  particularize,  arise  from  the  attractive 
influence  of  the  sun  irpon  the  lunar  orb  in  differ¬ 
ent  circumstances  and  in  different  parts  of  jts 
course,  so  as  to  produce  different  degrees  of 
accelerated  and  retarded  motion.  The  irregulari¬ 
ties  of  the  moon’s  motion  have  frequently  puzzled 
astronomers  and  mathematicians,  and  they  render 
the  calculations  of  her  true  place  in  the  heavens 
a  work  of  considerable  labor.  No  less  than  thirty 
equations  require  to  be  applied  to  the  mean  longi¬ 
tude  in  order  to  obtain  the  true,  and  about  twenty- 
four  equations  for  her  latitude  and  parallax;  but 
to  enter  minutely  into  such  particulars  would 
afford  little  satisfaction  to  general  readers. 

Description  of  the  surface  of  the  Noon,  as  seen 
through  telescopes. — Of  all  the  celestial  bodies,  tin 
telescopic  view  of  the  moon  presents  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  variegated  appearance.  We  per¬ 
ceive,  as  it  were,  a  map  or  model  of  another 
world,  resembling  in  some  of  its  prominent  fea¬ 
tures  the  world  in  which  we  dwell,  but  differing 
from  it  in  many  of  its  minute  arrangements.  It 
bears  a  certain  analogy  to  the  earth  in  some  of  the 
mountains  and  vales  which  diversify  its  surface; 
but  the  general  form  and  arrangement  of  these 
elevations  and  depressions,  and  the  scenery  they 
present  to  the  spectator  on  the  lunar  surface,  are 
very  different  from  what  we  behold  in  our  terres¬ 
trial  landscapes.  When  we  view  the  moon  with 
a  good  telescope  when  about  three  days  old,  we 
perceive  a  number  of  elliptical  spots  with  slight 
shadows,  evidently  indicating  elevations  and  de¬ 
pressions;  we  also  perceiv'e  a  number  of  bright 
specks  or  studs  in  the  dark  uemisphere,  imme¬ 
diately  adjacent  to  the  enlightened  crescent,  and 
the  boundary  between  the  dark  and  the  enlight¬ 
ened  portion  of  the  disc  appears  jagged  and  un¬ 
even.  At  this  time,  too,  we  perceive  the  dark 
part  of  the  moon  covered  with  a  faint  light;  so 
that  the  whole  circular  outline  of  the  lunar  hemi¬ 
sphere  may  be  plainly  discerned.  When  we  take 
a  view  of  the  lunar  surface,  at  the  period  of  half 
moon,  we  behold  a  greater  variety  of  objects,  and 
the  shadows  of  the  mountains  and  caverns  appear 
larger  and  more  prominent.  This  is,  on  tho 
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whole,  the  best  time  for  taking  a  telescopic  view 
of  the  surface  of  the  moon.  When  we  view  her 
when  advanced  to  a  gibbous  phase  we  see  a  still 
greater  extent  of  the  surface,  but  the  shadows  of 
the  different  objects  are  shorter  and  less  distinct. 
At  the  time  of  full  moon,  no  shadows  either  of 
the  mountains  Or  caverns  are  perceptible,  but  a 
variety  of  dark  and  bright  streaks  and  patches 
appear  distributed  in  diflerent  shapes  over  all  its 
surface.  If  we  had  no  other  view  of  the  moon 
but  at  this  period,  we  should  scarcely  be  able  to 
determine  whether  mountains  and  vales  existed 
on  this  orb.  The  view  of  the  full  moon,  there¬ 
fore,  however  beautiful  and  variegated,  can  give 
us  no  accurate  idea  of  the  mountains,  vales,  cav¬ 
erns,  and  other  geographical  arrangements  which 
diversity  its  surface. 

Lunar  Mountains. — That  the  surface  of  the 
moon  is  diversified  with  mountains  or  high  ele¬ 
vations,  is  evident  from  an  inspection  of  its 
disc,  even  with  a  common  telescope.  They  are 
recogiiized  from  various  circumstances.  1.  From 
the  appearance  of  the  boundary  which  separates 
the  from  the  enlightened  hemisphere  of  the 

moon.  This  boundary  is  not  a  straight  line  or  a 
regular  curve,  as  it  would  be  if  the  moon  were  a 
perfectly  smooth  globe,  but  uniformly  presents  an 
uneven  or  jagged  appearance,  cut,  as  it  were,  into 
numerous  notches  and  breaks  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  which  appearance  can 
only  be.  produced  by  elevations  and  depressions  on 
the  lunar  surface  (Fig.  79).  2.  Adjacent  to  the 

boundary  between  light  and  darkness,  and  within 
the  dark  part  of  the  moon,  there  are  seen,  in  al¬ 
most  every  stage  of  the  moon’s  increase  and  de¬ 
crease,  a  number  of  shining  points  like  stars,  com¬ 
pletely  separated  from  the  enlightened  parts,  and 
sometimes  other  small  spaces  or  streaks  which 
join  to  the  enlightened  surface,  but  run  out  into 
the  dark  side,  which  gradually  change  their  figure 
until  at  length  they  come  wholly  within  the  en¬ 
lightened  boundary.  These  shining  points  or 
streaks  are  ascertained  to  be  the  tops  or  highest 
ridges  of  mountains  which  the  sun  first  enlightens 
before  his  rays  can  reach  the  valleys;  just  as  the 
beams  of  the  rising  sun  irradiate  our  mountain 
tops  before  the  lower  part.s  of  the  landscape  are 
enlightened.  .3.  The  shadows  of  the  mountains, 
when  they  are  fully  enlightened,  are  distinctly 
seen  near  the  border  of  the  illuminated  part  of  the 
moon,  as  the  shadow.s  of  elevated  objects  are  seen 
on  the  terrestrial  landscape.  These  shadows  are 
longest  and  most  distinctly  marked  about  the 
time  of  half-moon;  and  they  grow  shorter  as  the 
lunar  orb  advances  to  the  period  of  full  moon,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  shadows  of  terrestrial  objects 
in  summer  gradually  shorten  as  the  sun  approaches 
the  meridian.  These  considerations  demonstrate, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  mountains 
of  very  considerable  altitude  and  in  vast  variety 
of  forms  abound  in  almost  every  region  of  the 
moon. 

The  lunar  mountains  in  general  exhibit  an  ar¬ 
rangement  and  an  aspect  very  different  from  the 
mountain  scenery  of  our  globe.  They  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  into  the  four  following  varieties:  1.  Insu¬ 
lated  mountains,  which  rise  from  plains  nearly 
level,  like  a  sugar-loaf  placed  on  a  table,  and 
which  may  be  supposed  to  present  an  appearance 
somewhat  similar  to  Mount  Etna  or  the  peak  of 
Teneriffe.  The  sh.adows  of  these  mountains,  in 
certain  phases  of  the  moon,  are  as  distinctly  per¬ 
ceived  as  the  shadow  of  an  upright  staff  when 
placed  opposite  to  the  sun;  and  their  hights  can 
be  calculated  from  the  length  of  their  shadows. 
Tlie  hights  and  the  length  of  the  base  of  more 
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than  seventy  of  these  mountains  have  been  cal¬ 
culated  by  M  Schroeter,  who  had  long  surveyed 
the  lunar  face  with  powerful  telescopes,  and  who 
some  time  ago  published  the  result  of  his  observa¬ 
tions  in  a  work  entitled  ‘•Fragments  of  Selenogra¬ 
phy.”  Thirty  of  these  insulated  mountains  are 
from  2  to  5  miles  in  perpendicular  bight;  thirteen 
are  above  4  miles;  and  about  forty  are  from  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  to  tw'o  miles  in  altitude.  The  length 
of  their  bases  varies  Irom  3^2  to  96  miles  in  extent. 
Some  of  these  mountains  will  present  a  very  grand 
and  picturesque  prospect  around  the  plains  ou 
which  they  stand.  2.  Ranges  of  mountains,  ex¬ 
tending  in  length  two  or  three  hundred  miles. 
These  ranges  bear  a  distant  resemblance  to  our 
Alps,  Apennines,  and  Andes,  but  they  are  much 
less  in  extent,  and  do  not 
form  a  very  prominent  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  lunar  surface. 

Some  of  them  appear  very 
rugged  and  precipitous, 
and  the  highest  ranges  are, 
in  some  places,  above  four 
miles  in  perpendicular  al¬ 
titude.  In  some  instan¬ 
ces  they  run  nearly  in  a 
straight  line  from  north¬ 
east  to  south-west,  as  in 
that  range  called  the  Ap¬ 
ennines;  in  other  cases 
they  assume  the  form  of  a 
semicircle  or  a  crescent.  3.  Another  class  of  tha 
lunar  mountains  is  the  circular  ranges  which  ap¬ 
pear  on  almost  every  part  of  the  moon’s  surface, 
particularly  in  its  southern  regions.  This  is  one 


Fig.  81. 


of  the  grand  peculiarities  of  the  lunar  ranges,  to 
which  we  have  nothing  similar  in  our  terrestrial  ar¬ 
rangements.  A  plain,  and  sometimes  a  large  cavity, 
is  surrounded  with  a  circular  ridge  of  mountains, 
which  encompasses  it  like  a 
mighty  rampart.  These  an¬ 
nular  ridges  and  plains  are  of 
all  oimensions,  from  a  mile  to 
forty  or  fifty  miles  in  diam¬ 
eter,  and  are  to  be  seen  in 
great  numbers  over  every  re¬ 
gion  of  the  moon’s  surface. 

The  mountains  which  form 
these  ridges  are  of  different 
elevations,  from  one-fifth  of  a 
mile  to  3^  miles  in  altitude, 
and  their  shadows  sometimes 
cover  the  one-half  of  the  plain. 

These  plains  are  sometimes  on  a  level  with  the 
general  surface  of  the  moon,  and  in  other  cases 
they  are  sunk  a  mile  or  more  below  the  level  of  tha 


Fig.  80. 


Fig.  82. 
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ground  which  surrounds  the  exterior  circle  of  the 
mountains.  In  some  of  these  circular  ridges  I  have 
perceived  a  narrow  pass  or  opening,  as  if  intended 
to  form  an  easy  passage  orcominunication  between 
the  interior  [)lain  and  the  regions  beyond  tlie  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  mountains.  4.  The  next  variety  is  the 
centrul  yiwunta.ins,  or  those  which  are  placed  in  the 
middle  of  circular  plains.  In  many  of  the  plains 
and  cavities  surrounded  by  annular  mountains 
there  is  an  insulated  mountain,  which  rises  from 
the  center  of  the  plain,  and  whose  shadow  some¬ 
times  extend.s,  in  a  pyramidal  form,  across  the  semi- 
diameter  of  the  plain  to  the  opposite  ridges. 
These  central  mountains  are  generally  from  half 
a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  perpendicular  alti¬ 
tude.  In  some  instances  they  have  two  and 
sometimes  three  separate  tops,  whose  distinct 
shadows  can  be  easily  distinguished.  Sometimes 
they  are  situated  toward  one  side  of  the  plain  or 
cavity,  but,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
their  position  is  nearly  or  exactl)'  central.  The 
lengths  of  their  bases  vary  from  five  to  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  miles. 

The  preceding  figures  may  perhaps  convey  a 
rude  idea  of  some  of  the  objects  now  described;  but 


it  is  impossible,  by  any  delineations,  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  peculiarities  and  the  vast  variety  of 
scenery  which  the  lunar  surface  presents,  such  as 
is  exhibited  by  a  powerful  telescope  during  the 
different  stages  of  the  increase  and  decrease  of 
the  moon. 

Fig.  79  represents  the  moon  in  a  crescent  phase, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  enlightened 
tops  of  the  mountains  appear  on  the  dark  part  of 
the  moon,  detached  as  it  were  from  the  enlightened 
part,  and  likewise  to  show  how  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  the  light  and  darkness  appears  jagged  and 
uneven,  indicating  the  existence  of  elevations  and 
depressions  upon  its  surface.  Fig.  80  represents 
a  circular  or  elliptical  range  of  mountains,  sur¬ 
rounding  a  plain  of  the  same  shape,  where  the 
shadow  of  that  side  of  the  range  which  is  opposite 
to  the  sun  appears  covering  the  half  of  the  plain, 
tig  81  represents  a  circular  plain,  witli  the  sha¬ 
dow  of  one  side  of  the  mountains  which  encom¬ 
pass  it,  and  a  central  mountain  with  its  shadow 


in  the  same  direction.  Fig.  82  exhibits  another 
of  these  circular  ridges  and  plains.  Several  hun¬ 
dreds  of  these  circular  cavities  and  plains  are  dis¬ 
tributed  over  tite  lunar  surface,  but  they  are  most 
abundant  in  the  southern  regions. 

P'ig.  83  exhibits  a  pretty  correct  view  of  the  full 
moon,  as  seen  through  a  telescope  magnifying 
above  a  hundred  times,  in  which  the  darker  shade* 
represent,  for  the  most  part,  the  level  portions  of 
the  moon’s  surface,  and  the  lighter  shades  those 
wiiich  are  more  elevated  or  mountainous.  The 
bright  spot  near  the  bottom,  from  which  streaks 
or  streams  of  liglit  seem  to  proceed,  is  called  Tycho 
by  some,  and  Mount  Etna  by  others.  It  consists 
of  a  large  irregular  cavity,  surrounded  by  moun¬ 
tains;  and  the  streaks  of  light  are  the  elevated 
ridges  of  rajiges  of  mountains,  which  seem  to 
converge  toward  it  as  to  a  center.  This  is  the 
most  variegated  and  mountainous  region  of  the 
lunar  surface.  Fig.  84  is  a  view  of  the  moon, 
hastily  taken,  when  in  a  gibbous  phase.  The  sha¬ 
dows  were  tlien  comparatively  short,  and  it  would 
require  to  be  engraved  on  a  much  more  extensive 
scale  than  our  page  admits  to  show  distinctly  the 
elevations  and  depressions  at  the  boundary  between 
light  and  darkness.  Fig.  85  (Nos.  1  and 
2)  represent  some  detached  spots  near  the 
line  which  separated  the  dark  and  enlight¬ 
ened  parts  of  tlie  moon. 

From  what  has  vow  been  stated  respect¬ 
ing  the  lunar  mountains,  it  will  evidently 
appear  tliat  there  must  be  a  groat  variety  of 
sublime  and  picturesque  scenery  connected 
with  the  various  landscapes  of  the  moon 
If  tile  surface  of  that  orb  be  adorned  with  i 
diversity  of  color  and  with  something  anal¬ 
ogous  to  the  vegetation  of  our  globe,  tliert 
must  be  presented  to  the  view  of  a  spectatoi 
in  the  moon  a  variety  of  scenes  altogethe, 
dissimilar  to  those  whicli  we  can  contem¬ 
plate  on  this  earth.  Tlie  circular  plains  and 
mountains  will  present  three  or  four  varie¬ 
ties  of  prospect,  of  which  we  have  no  exam¬ 
ples  on  our  globe.  In  the  first  place,  a 
spectator  near  the  middle  of  the  plane  will 
behold  his  view  bounded  on  every  hand  by 
a  clnain  of  lofty  mountains,  at  the  distance 
of  5,  10,  15,  or  20  miles,  according  to  the 
diameter  of  the  plain;  and  as  the  tops  of 
these  mountains  are  at  different  elevations, 
they  will  exhibit  a  variety  of  mountain- 
scenery.  In  the  next  place,  when  standing 
on  the  top  of  the  central  mountain,  the 
whole  plain,  with  its  diversified  objects,  will 
be  open  to  his  view,  wliich  w'ill  likewise 
take  in  all  the  variety  of  objects  connected  with 
the  circular  mountain-range  which  bounds  his 
prospect.  A  third  variety  of  view  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  traveling  round  the  plain,  where  the 
various  aspects  of  the  central  mountain  will  pre¬ 
sent,  at  every  stage,  a  new  landscape  and  a  diver¬ 
sity  of  prospect.  Another  view,  still  more  exten¬ 
sive,  will  be  cblained  by  ascending  to  the  summit 
of  the  circular  range,  where  the  w'hole  plain  and 
its  central  moumain  will  be  full  in  view,  and  a 
prospect  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  opened  of  a 
portion  of  those  regions  which  lie  beyond  the 
exterior  boundary  of  the  mountains  (see  Fig.  81). 
A  diversity  of  scenery  will  likewise  be  presented 
by  the  shadows  of  the  circular  range  and  the  cen¬ 
tral  mountain.  When  the.  sun  is  in  the  horizon, 
the  whole  plain  will  be  enveloped  in  the  shadows 
of  the  mountains,  even  after  daylight  begins  to 
appear.  These  shadows  will  grew  sho.tcr  and 
shorter  as  tlie  sun  rises  in  the  he-ivens;  but  a 
space  of  time  equal  to  one  or  two  ol  oui  day* 


Fig.  83. 


North. 
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will  intervene  before  the  body  of  the  sun  is  seen  I  that  such  places  are  diversified  and  adorned  with 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  plain,  rising  above  I  all  the  vegetable  scenery  which  we  reckon  beauti 
the  mountain  tops;  and  a  still  longer 

space  of  time  beiore  his  direct  rays  are  fjo-^  04_ 

seen  at  the  opposite  extremity.  These  ° 

shadows  are  continually  varying;  during 
the  increase  of  tiie  moon  they  are  thrown 
in  one  direction,  and  during  the  decrease 
in  a  direction  exactly  opposite;  and  it  is 
only  about  the  time  of  full  moon  that 
every  part  of  the  plain,  and  the  mountains 
which  surround  it,  are  fully  enlightened, 
and  the  shadows  disappear.  There  must, 
therefore,  be  a  far  greater  variety  of  sub¬ 
lime  mountain-scenery,  and  of  pictu¬ 
resque  objects  connected  with  it,  on  the 
lunar  surface,  than  what  is  presented  to 
our  view  in  terrestrial  landscapes. 

The  Lunar  Caver  ns. — These  form  a 
very  peculiar  and  prominent  feature,  of 
the  moon’s  surface,  and  are  to  be  seen 
throughout  almost  ever)'  region;  but  are 
most  numerous  in  the  south-west  part  of 
the  moon.  Nearly  a  hundred  of  them, 
great  and  small,  may  be  distinguished  in 
that  quarter.  They  are  all  nearly  of  a 
circular  shape,  and  appear  like  a  very 
shallow  egg-cup.  The  smaller  cavities 
apoear  within  almost  like  a  hollow  cone, 
with  the  sides  tapering  toward  the  center; 
but  the  larger  ones  have,  for  the  most 
part,  flat  bottoms,  from  the  center  of 
which  there  frequently  rises  a  small  steep 
conical  hill,  which  gives  them  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  annular  ridges  and  central 
mountains  above  described.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  their  margins  are  level  with  the 
general  surface  of  the  moon,  but  in  most 
cases  they  are  encircled  with  a  high  an¬ 
nular  ridge  of  mountains  marked  by  lofty 
peaks.  Some  of  the  larger  of  these  cav-  Fig.  85.  (No.  1.) 
ities  contain  smaller  cavities  of  the  same 
kind  and  form,  particularly  in  their  sides, 
mountainous  ridges  which  surround  these  cavities 
reflect  the  greatest  quantity  of  light;  and  hence 
that  region  of  the  moon  in  which  they  abound 
appears  brighter  than  any  other.  From  their  lying 
in  every  possible  direction,  they  appear,  at  and 


Fig.  85.  (No.  2.) 


near  the  time  of  full  moon,  like  a  number  of  bril¬ 


liant  streaks  or  radiations.  The.se  radiations  ap¬ 
pear  to  converge  toward  a  large  brilliant  spot  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  faint  shade,  near  the  lower  part  of 
the  moon,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Tycho, 
and  which  every  one  who  views  the  full  moon, 
even  with  a  common  telescope,  may  easily  distin¬ 
guish.  In  regard  to  their  rftmer/sio7j.s,  they  are  of 
ail  sizes,  from  three  miles  to  fifty  miles  in  diam¬ 
eter  at  the  top;  and  their  depth  below  the  general 
level  of  the  lunar  surface  varies  from  one-third  of 
a  mile,  to  three  miles  and  a  half.  Twelve  of  these 
cavities,  as  measured  by  Schroeter,  w'cre  found  to 
be  above  two  miles  in  perpendicular  depth.  These 
cavities  consiitnin  a  peculiar  feature  m  the  scenery 
of  the  moon,  and  her  physical  constitution,  which 
bears  scarcely  any  analogy  to  wh.it  we  observe  in 
the  physical  arrangements  of  our  globe.  But,  how¬ 
ever  different  such  arrangements  may  appear  from 
what  we  see  around  us  in  the  landscapes  of  the 
earth,  and  however  unlikely  it  may  at  first  sight 
appear  tliat  such  places  should  be  the  abode  of  in¬ 
telligent  beings,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  point  of 
beauty  variety,  and  sublimity,  these  spacious  hol¬ 
lows,  with  all  their  assemblage  of  circular  and  cen¬ 
tral  mountain-scenery,  will  exceed  in  interest  and 


The  ful  and  picturesque  in  a  terrestrial  landscape,  and 
with  objects  which  are  calculated  to  reflect  with 
brilliancy  the  solar  rays,  in  order  to  give  such  an 
idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  And  that  the 
objects  connected  with  these  hollows  are  formed 
of  substances  fitted  to  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun 
with  peculiar  luster,  appears  from  the  brilliancy 
which  most  of  them  exliibit  when  either  partially 
or  wholly  enlightened;  presenting  to  view,  especi¬ 
ally  at  full  moon,  the  most  luminous  portions  of 
the  lunar  surface,  so  that  former  astronomers  were 
led  to  compare  them  to  rocks  of  diamond. 

Whether  there  be  any  evidence  of  Volcanoes  in 
the  Moon. — From  a  consideration  of  the  broke.n 
and  irregular  ground,  and  the  deep  caverns  which 
appear  in  different  parts  of  the  moon’s  surface, 
several  astronomers  were  led  to  conjecture  that 
such  irregularities  were  of  volcanic  origin.  These 
conjectures  were  supposed  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
appearance  of  certain  luminous  points,  which 
were  occasionally  seen  on  the  dark  part  of  the 
moon.  During  the  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun  on 
the  24th  of  June,  1778,  Don  Ulloa  perceived,  near 
the  north-west  limb  of  the  moon,  a  bright  white 
spot,  which  he  imagined  to  be  the  light  of  the 
sun  shining  through  an  opening  in  the  moon. 
This  phenomenon  continued  about  a  minute  and 
a  quarter,  and  was  noticed  by  three  different  ob¬ 
servers.  Eeccaria  observed  a  similar  spot  in  1772. 
M.  Bode,  of  Berlin,  M.  de  Villeneuve,  M.  Nouet, 
Captain  Kater,  and  several  others,  at  different 
times  observed  similar  phenomena,  some  of  which 


grandeur  any  individual  scene  we  can  contem-  I  had  the  appearance  of  a  small  nebula,  or  a  star  of 
plate  on  our  g  obe  Wo  have  only  to  conceive  I  the  sixth  magnitude,  upon  the  dark  part  of  the 
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lunar  disc.  Sir  W.  Herschel,  in  1787,  observed 
similar  plienomena,  wliicb  he  ascribes  to  the  erup¬ 
tion  of  volcanoes.  The  following  is  an  e.xtract 
from  his  account  of  tliose  phenomena:  “April  19, 
1787,  10/{.  36m.  I  perceive  three  volcanoes  in 
different  places  of  the  dark  part  of  the  new  moon. 
Two  of  tliem  are  already  nearly  e.vtinct,  or  other¬ 
wise  in  a  state  of  going  to  break  out;  the  third 
sliows  an  eruption  of  tire  or  Inminous  matter. 
The  di.stance  of  the  crater  from  the  northern  limb 
of  the  moon  is  3'  57'';  its  light  is  much  brighter 
than  the  nucleus  of  the  comet  which  M.  Mechain 
discovered  at  Paris  on  the  lOth  of  this  month.” 
“April  20,  10/i.  The  volcano  burns  with  greater 
violence  than  last  night;  its  diameter  cannot  be 
less  than  three  seconds;  and  hence  the  shining  or 
burning  matter  mu.st  be  above  three  miles  in  di¬ 
ameter.  The  appearance  resembles  a  small  piece 
of  burning  charcoal  when  it  is  covered  by  a  very 
thin  coat  of  white  ashes,  and  it  has  a  degree  of 
brightness  about  as  strong  as  that  with  which  such 
a  coal  would  be  seen  to  glow  in  faint  daylight.” 

Such  are  some  of  the  phenomena  from  which 
it  has  been  concluded  that  volcanoes  exist  in  the 
moon.  That  such  appearances  indicate  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  fire  or  some  species  of  luminosity  on  the 
lunar  surface,  is  readily  admitted;  but  they  by  no 
means  prove  that  anything  similar  to  terrestrial 
volcanoes  exist  in  that  orb.  We  err  egregiously 
when  we  suppose  that  the  arrangements  of  other 
worlds  must  be  similar  to  those  on  our  globe,  es¬ 
pecially  when  we  perceive  the  surface  of  the  moon 
arranged  in  a  manner  so  very  different  from  that 
of  the  earth.  We  have  no  right  to  conclude  that 
burning  mountains  abound  in  the  moon  because 
the.se  are  the  only  large  streams  of  fire  that  occa¬ 
sionally  burst  forth  from  certain  points  on  our 
globe.  For  there  are  many  other  causes  of  which 
we  are  ignorant,  and  which  may  be  peculiar  to 
the  moon,  which  may  produce  the  occasional 
gleams  or  illuminations  to  which  we  allude.  The 
conflagration  of  a  large  forest,  such  as  happened 
a  few  years  ago  at  Miramichi,  the  blazing  of  large 
tracts  of  burning  heath,  the  illuminatioir  of  a 
large  town,  or  tVie  conflagration  of  such  a  city  as 
Moscow, would,  in  all  probability,  present  to  aspec- 
tator  in  the  moon  luminous  specks  such  as  those 
which  astronomers  have  observed  on  the  dark 
portion  of  the  lunar  orb.  Such  luminosities  in  the 
moon  maj' possibi}'  be  of  a  phosphoric  nature,  or  a 
mere  display  of  some  brilliant  artificial  scenery  by 
the  inhabitants  of  that  planet.  Schroeter  is  of 
opinion  that  most  of  these  appearances  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  liglit  reflected  from  the  earth  to 
the  dark  part  of  the  moon’s  disc,  which  returns  it 
from  the  tops  of  the  mountains  under  various 
angles,  and  with  dift’erent  degrees  of  brightness; 
and  from  various  observations  I  have  made  on 
the  dark  portion  of  the  moon,  when  about  two  or 
three  days  old,  and  from  the  degree  of  brightness 
with  which  some  of  the  small  spots  have  frequently 
appeared,  I  am  disposed  to  consider  this  opinion 
as  highly  .probable. 

The  existence  of  volcanoes  on  our  globe  is 
scarcely  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  its  original  con¬ 
stitution.  Such  appalling  and  destructive  agents 
appear  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  state  of 
an  innocent  being  formed  after  the  Divine  image; 
and,  therefore,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  existed  in  the  primitive  age  of  the  world, 
while  man  remained  in  his  paradisiacal  state,  but 
began  to  operate  only  after  the  period  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  deluge,  when  the  primitive  constitution  of 
our  globe  was  altered  and  deranged,  and  when 
eartliquakes,  storms,  and  tempests  began,  at  the 
same  ti;no,  to  exert  their  destructive  energies. 


They  are  thus  to  be  considered  as  an  evidence  or 
indication  that  man  is  no  longer  in  a  state  of 
moral  perfection  and  that  his  habitation  now  cor¬ 
responds  with  his  character  as  a  sinner.  To  sup¬ 
pose,  therefore,  that  such  destructive  agents  exist 
in  the  moon,  would  be  virtually  to  admit  that  the 
inhabitants  of  that  planet  are  in  the  same  depraved 
condition  as  the  inhabitants  of  this  world.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  with  regard  to  a  pretended 
discovery  which  was  announced  some  years  ago, 
that  “there  are  fortifications  in  tlie  moon;”  for,  if 
such  objects  really  existed,  it  would  be  a  plain 
proof  that  the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  war* 
and  contentions,  and  animated  with  the  same 
diabolical  principles  of  pride,  ambition,  and  re¬ 
venge,  which  have  ravaged  our  globe  and  demoral¬ 
ized  its  inhabitants. 

Whether  there  be  Seas  in  the  Moon  is  a  question 
which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  astronomers, 
and  which  demands  a  few  remarks.  When  we 
view  the  moon  through  a  good  telescope,  we  per¬ 
ceive  a  number  of  large  dark  spots,  of  different 
dimensions,  some  of  which  are  visible  to  the  naked 
e}'e.  These  spots,  in  the  early  observations  of 
the  moon  with  telescopes,  were  generally  supposed 
to  be  large  collections  of  water  similar  to  our  seas, 
and  the  names  given  them  by  Hevelius,  such  as 
Mare  Crisium,  Mare  Iinbrium,  &c.,  are  founded 
on  this  opinion.  The  general  smoothness  of 
these  obscure  regions,  and  the  consideration  that 
water  reflects  less  light  than  the  land,  induced 
some  astronomers  to  draw  this  conclusion.  But 
there  appears  no  solid  ground  for  entertaining 
such  an  opinion;  for,  in  the  first  place,  when 
these  dark  spots  are  viewed  with  good  telescopes, 
they  are  found  to  contain  numbers  of  cavities, 
whose  shadows  are  dislinctly  perceived  fulling 
within  them,  which  can  never  happen  in  a  sea  or 
smooth  liquid  body;  and  be.side,  several  in.sulated 
mountains,  whoso  shadows  are  quite  perceptible, 
are  found  here  and  there  in  these  supposed  seas. 
In  the  next  place,  when  the  boundary  of  light 
and  darkness  passes  through  these  spots,  it  is  not 
exacti}'  a  straight  line  or  a  regular  curve,  as  it 
ought  to  be  were  tho.se  parts  perfeclly  level  like  a 
sheet  of  water,  but  appears  sliglitly  jagged  or 
uneven.  I  have  inspected  these  spots  .hundreds 
of  times,  with  powers  of  150,  180,  and  230  times, 
and  in  every  instance,  and  in  every  stage  of  the 
moon’s  increase  and  decrea.se,  gentle  elevations 
and  depressions  were  seen,  similar  to  the  wavings 
or  inequalities  which  are  perceived  upon  a  plain 
or  country  generally  level.  There  are  scarcely 
any  parts  of  these  spots  in  which  slight  elevations 
may  not  be  seen.  In  many  of  them  the  light  and 
shade,  indicating  the  inequality  of  surface,  aro 
quite  perceptible;  and  in  certain  parts  ridges 
nearly  parallel,  of  slight  elevation,  with  interja¬ 
cent  plains,  are  distinctly  visible.  These  dark 
spots,  therefore,  must  be  considered  as  extensive 
plains  diversified  with  gentle  elevations  and  de¬ 
pressions,  and  consisting  of  substances  calculated 
to  reflect  the  light  of  the  sun  with  a  less  degree  of 
intensity  than  the  other  parts  of  the  lunar  surface. 
These  plains  are  of  different  dimensions,  from  40 
or  50  to  700  miles  in  extent,  and  they  occupy 
more  than  one-third  of  that  hemisphere  of  the 
moon  which  is  seen  from  the  earth,  an.l,  conse¬ 
quently,  will  contain  nearly  three  millions  of 
square  miles.  As  the  moon,  therefore,  is  diversi¬ 
fied  with  mountains  and  cavities  of  forms  alto¬ 
gether  different  from  those  of  our  globe,  so  tho 
plains  upon  the  surface  of  that  orb  are  far  more 
varied  and  extensive  than  the  generality  of  plains 
which  are  found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It 
is  a  globe  diversified  with  an  iminensn  variety  of 
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mountain-scenery,  and,  at  the  same  time,  abound¬ 
ing  with  plains  and  valleys  of  vast  extent.  But 
there  appear  to  be  no  soas,  oceans,  or  any  large 
collections  of  water,  though  it  is  possible  that 
small  lakes  o  rivers  may  exist  on  certain  parts  of 
its  surface.  As  we  see  oulj'  one  side  of  the  moon 
from  llie  earth,  we  cannot  tell  what  objects  or 
arrangements  may  exist  on  its  opposite  hemi- 
B[ihere,  though  it  is  probable  that  that  hemisphere 
does  not  ditFer  materially  in  its  scenery  and 
arrangements  from  those  which  are  seen  on  the 
side  which  is  turned  toward  the  earth. 

Atmosphere  of  Lice  Moon. — Whether  tlie  moon 
has  an  atmosphere,  or  body  of  air  similar  to  that 
which  surround's  the  earth,  has  been  a  subject  of 
dispute  among  astronomers.  On  the  one  side, 
the  existence  of  such  an  atmosphere  is  denied, 
because  the  stars  which  disappear  behind  the  body 
of  the  moon  retain  their  full  luster  until  they 
Deem  to  touch  its  ver}’  edge,  and  then  they  vanish 
in  a  moment;  which  phenomenon,  it  is  supposed. 
Would  not  happen  if  the  moon  were  encompassed 
with  an  atmosphere.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  maintained  that  the  phenomena  frequently 
attending  eclipses  of  the  sun  furnish  arguments 
for  the  existence  of  a  lunar  atmosphere.  It  has 
been  observed  on  different  occasions  that  the  moon 
in  a  solar  eclipse  was  surrounded  with  a  luminous 
ring,  which  was  most  brilliant  on  the  side  nearest 
the  moon;  that  the  sharp  horns  of  the  solar 
crescent  have  been  seen  blunted  at  their  extremi¬ 
ties  during  total  darkness;  that,  preceding  the 
emersion,  a  long  narrow  streak  of  dusky  red 
light  has  been  seen  to  color  the  western  limb  of 
the  moon;  and  that  the  circular  figure  of  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  the  fixed  stars  has  been  seen  changed 
into  an  elliptical  one  when  the)'  approached  either 
the  dark  or  the  enlightened  limb  of  the  moon; 
all  which  circumstances  are  considered  as  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  lunar  atmosphere.  The  celebrated  JI. 
Schroeter,  of  Lilienthal,  made  numerous  observa¬ 
tions  in  order  to  determine  this  question,  and 
many  respectable  astronomers  are  of  opinion  that 
his  observations  clearly  prove  the  existence  of  an 
atmosphere  around  the  moon.  He  discovered 
near  the,  ^icon’s  cusps  a  faint  gray  light  of  a 
pyramidht^feinn,  exfending  from  both  cusps  into 
the  dark  hemisphere,  which,  being  the  moon’s 
twilight,  must  necessarily  arise  from  its  atmo¬ 
sphere.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to  detail  all  the 
observations  of  Schroeter  on  this  point;  but  the 
following  are  the  general  conclusions:  “  That  the 
Jnferior  or  more  dense  part  of  the  moon’s  atrno- 
jphere  is  not  more  than  1500  English  feet  high; 
and  that  the  hight  of  the  atmosphere  where  it 
could  affect  the  brightness  of  a  fixed  star,  or 
inflect  the  solar  rays,  does  not  exceed  5742  feet,” 
or  little  more  thiin  an  English  mile.  A  fixed 
star  will  pass  over  this  space  in  less  than  two 
seconds  of  time;  and  if  it  emerge  at  a  part  of  the 
moon’s  limb  where  there  is  a  ridge  of  mountains, 
scarcely  any  obscuration  can  bo  perceptible. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  most  probable  that  the 
moon  is  surrounded  with  a  fluid  which  serves  the 
purpose  of  an  atmosphere,  although  this  atrno- 
sphore,  as  to  its  nature,  composition,  and  refractive 
power,  may  be  very  different  from  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  the  earth.  It  forms  no  proof 
that  the  moon  or  any  of  the  planets  is  destitute 
of  an  atmosphere  because  its  constitution,  its 
density,  and  its  power  of  refracting  the  rays  of 
light  are  different  from  ours.  An  atmosphere 
may  surround  a  planetary  body,  and  yet  its  parts 
be  so  fine  and  transparent  that  the  rays  of  lio-ht 
f(om  a  star  or  any  other  body  may  pass  througli 
it  without  being  in  the  least  obscured  or  changing 


their  direction.  In  our  reasonings  on  this  subject 
we  too  frequently  proceed  on  the  false  principle 
that  everything  connected  with  other  worlds  must 
bear  a  resemblance  to  those  on  the  earth.  But  as 
we  have  seen  that  the  surface  of  the  moon,  in 
respect  to  its  mountains,  caverns,  and  plains,  is 
very  differently  arranged  from  What  appears  on 
the  landscape  of  our  globe,  so  we  have  every 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  atmosphere  with  which 
that  orb  may  be  surrounded  is  materially  different 
in  its  constitution  and  properties  from  that  body 
of  air  in  wltich  we  move  and  breathe;  and  it  is 
highly  probable,  from  the  diversity  of  arrange¬ 
ments  which  exists  throughout  the  planetary 
system,  that  the  atmospheres  of  all  the  planets 
are  variously  constructed,  and  have  properties 
different  from  each  other.  Wfiatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  the  moon’s  atmosphere,  it  is  evident 
that  nothing  :^niilar  to  clouds  exist  in  it,  otherwise 
they  would  be  quite  perceptible  by  the  telescope; 
and  hence  wo  may  conclude  that  neither  hail, 
snow,  rain,  nor  tempests  disturb  its  serenity;  for 
all  the  parts  uniformly  present  a  clear,  calm,  and 
serene  aspect,  as  if  its  inhabitants  enjoyed  a  per¬ 
petual  spring. 

Magnitude  of  the  Moon. — The  distance  of  the 
moon  from  the  earth  is  determined  from  its  hori¬ 
zontal  parallax;  and  this  distance,  compared  with 
its  apparent  angular  diameter,  gives  its  real  or 
linear  diameter.  The  mean  horizontal  parallax 
is  fifty-seven  minutes,  thirty-four  seconds,  and 
the  mean  apparent  diameter  thirty-one  minutes, 
twenty-six  seconds.  From  these  data  it  is  found 
that  the  real  diameter  of  the  moon  is  2180  miles, 
which  is  little  more  than  the  one-fourth  of  the 
diameter  of  the  earth.  The  real  magnitude  of  the 
moon,  therefore,  is  only  about  oue-forty-ninth 
part  of  that  of  the  earth.  This  is  found  by 
dividing  the  cube  of  the  earth’s  diameter  by  the 
cube  of  the  moon’s,  and  the  quotient  will  express 
the  number  of  times  that  the  bulk  of  the  earth 
exceeds  that  of  the  moon;  for  the  real  bulk  of 
globes  is  in  proportion  to  the  cubes  of  their 
diameters.  Although  the  apparent  size  of  the 
moon  appears  equal  to  that  of  the  sun,  yet  the 
difference  of  their  real  bulk  is  very  great,  for  it 
would  require  more  than  sixty-three  millions  of 
globes  of  the  size  of  the  moon  to  form  a  globe 
equal  in  magnitude  to  that  of  the  sun.  Its  sur¬ 
face,  notwithstanding,  contains  a  very  con.sidera- 
ble  area,  comprising  nearly  15,0110,000  of  square 
miles,  or  about  one-third  of  the  habitable  parts 
of  our  globe;  and  were  it  as  densely  peopled  as 
England,  it  would  contain  a  population  amoiint- 
ing  to  four  thousand  tu-o  hundred  millions,  which 
is  rpore  than  five  times  the  population  of  the 
earth;  so  that  the  moon,  although  it  ranks  among 
the  smallest  of  the  celestial  bodies,  may  contain 
a  population  of  intelligent  beings  far  more  nu¬ 
merous,  and  perhaps  far  more  elevated  in  tho 
scale  of  intellect,  than  tho  inhabitants  of  our 
globe. 

Whether  it  may  be  possible  to  discover  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  moon  is  a  question  which  has  been 
sometimes  agitated.  To  such  a  question  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  replying,  that  it  is  highly  impro¬ 
bable  that  we  shall  ever  obtain  a  direct  view  of  any 
living  beings  connected  with  the  moon  by  means 
of  any  telescopes  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  man 
to  construct.  The  greatest  magnifying  power 
which  has  ever  been  applied,  icith  distinctness,  to 
tlie  moon,  does  not  much  exceed  a  thousand  tirnesu 
that  is,  makes  the  objects  in  the  moon  appear  a 
thousand  times  larger  and  nearer  to  the  naked 
eye.  But  even  a  power  (f  a  tiiou.sand  tir)ies 
represents  the  objects  on  the  lunar  surface  at  ® 
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distance  of  240  miles,  at  which  distance  no  living 
beings,  although  they  were  nearly  of  the  size  of 
a  kraken,  could  be  perceived.  Even  although  we 
could  apply  a  power  of  ten  thousand  times,  lunar 
objects  would  still  appear  24  miles  distant;  and  at 
such  a  distance  no  animal,  even  of  the  size  of  an 
elephant  or  a  whale,  could  be  discerned.  Beside, 
we  ought  to  consider  that  we  have  only  a  bird’s- 
eye  view  of  the  objects  on  the  moon;  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  supposing  any  beings  resembling  man  to 
e.vist  on  that  orb,  we  could  only  perceive  the 
diameter  of  their  heads,  as  an  aeronaut  does  when 
be  surveys  the  crowds  beneath  him  from  an 
elevated  balloon.  Nay,  though  it  were  possible 
to  construct  a  telescope  with  a  power  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  times,  which  would  cause  the  moon 
to  appear  as  if  only  two  and  a  half  miles  distant, 
it  is  doubtful  if,  even  with  such  an  instrument, 
living  beings  could  be  perceived.  We  ought  also 
to  consider  that  nature  has  set  certain  limits  to 
the  magnifying  power  of  telescopes;  for,  although 
we  could  apply  such  powers  as  now  stated  to  any 
telescope,  tlie  vapors  and  undulations  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth, 
would  interpose  a  barrier  to  distinct  vision;  and 
as  the  quantity  of  light  is  diminished  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  magnifying  power,  the  loss  of  light  in 
such  higli  powers  would  prevent  the  distinct  per¬ 
ception  of  any  object. 

But  although  we  can  never  hope  to  see  any  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  moon  by  any  instrument 
constructed  by  human  ingenuity,  yet  we  may  be 
able  to  trace  the  operations  of  sentient  or  intelligent 
beings,  or  tliose  effects  which  indicate  the  agency 
of  living  beings.  A  navigator  who  approaches 
within  a  certain  distance  of  a  small  island,  al¬ 
though  he  perceives  no  human  beings  upon  it, 
can  judge  witli  certainty  that  it  is  inhabited  if  he 
perceive  human  habitations,  villages,  corn-fields, 
or  traces  of  cultivation.  In  like  manner,  if  we 
could  perceive  changes  or  operations  in  the  moon 
wliich  could  be  traced  to  the  agency  of  intelligent 
beings,  we  should  then  obtain  demonstrative  evi¬ 
dence  that  such  beings  exist  on  that  planet;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  possible  to  trace  such 
operations.  A  telescope  which  magnifies  1200 
times  will  enable  us  to  perceive,  as  a  visible  point 
on  the  surface  of  tlie  moon,  an  object  whose 
diameter  is  only  about  100  yards  or  300  feet. 
Such  an  object  is  not  larger  than  many  of  our 
public  edifices;  and,  therefore,  w'ere  any  such 
edifices  rearing  in  the  moon,  or  were  a  town  or 
city  extending  its  boundaries,  or  were  operations 
of  this  description  carrying  on  in  a  district  where 
no  such  edifices  had  previously  been  erected,  such 
objects  and  operations  might  probably  be  detected 
by  a  minute  inspection.  Were  a  multitude  of 
living  creatures  moving  from  place  to  place  in  a 
body,  or  were  they  encamping  in  an  extensive 
plain  like  a  large  army,  or  like  a  tribe  of  Arabs  in 
the  desert,  and  afterward  removing,  it  is  possible 
that  such  movements  might  be  traced  by  the 
difference  of  shade  or  color  which  such  move¬ 
ments  would  produce.  In  order  to  detect  such 
minute  objects  and  operations,  it  would  be  requi¬ 
site  that  the  surface  of  the  moon  should  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  at  least  a  hundred  astronomers, 
each  having  a  spot  or  two  allotted  him  as  the 
object  of  his  more  particular  investigation,  and 
tliat  the  observations  be  continued  for  a  period  of 
at  least  thirty  or  forty  years,  during  which  time 
certain  changes  would  probably  be  perceived, 
arising  either  from  physical  causes  or  from  the 
operations  of  living  agents.  But  although  no 
such  changes  should  ever  be  detected,  it  would 
form  no  proof  that  the  moon  is  destitute  of  in¬ 


habitants;  for,  in  other  worlds,  intelligent  beings 
may  probably  enjoy  all  the  happiness  congenial 
to  their  natures  without  those  edifices  or  artificial 
accommodations  which  are  requisite  for  man  iii 
this  terrestrial  abode.  In  reference  to  the  subject 
under  consideration.  Dr.  Olbers  is  fully  of  opinion 
“  that  the  moon  is  inhabited  by  rational  creatures, 
and  that  its  surface  is  more  or  less  covered  witli  a 
vegetation  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  our  own 
earth.”  Gruithuisen  maintains  that  he  has  dis¬ 
covered,  by  means  of  his  large  achromatic  tele¬ 
scope,  “  great  artificial  works  in  the  moon,  erected 
by  the  lunarians.”  And  lately,  another  foreign 
observer  maintains,  from  actual  observation,  “  that 
great  edifices  do  exist  in  the  moon.”  I  am  of 
opinion  that  all  such  announcements  are  prema¬ 
ture  and  uncertain.  Without  calling  in  question 
the  accuracy  of  the  descriptions  published  by 
these  astronomers,  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect 
that  what  they  have  taken  for  “edifices”  and 
“artificial  works”  are  only  small  portions  of 
natural  scenery,  of  which  an  immense  variety, 
in  every  shape,  is  to  be  found  on  the  surface  of 
the  moon.  Future  and  more  minute  observa¬ 
tions  may,  however,  enable  us  to  form  a  definite 
opinion  on  this  subject.* 


*  A  short  time  ago  a  hoax  was  attempted  to  be  played  off 
on  the  public  in  relation  to  this  subject.  An  article  entitled 
“Wonderful  Discoveries  in  the  Moon,  by  Sir  John  Herschel,” 
was  copied  into  most  of  the  American,  French,  and  British 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  and  was  likewise  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  separate  pamjihlet.  It  is  not  a  little  astonishing 
how  easily  the  public  is  gulled  by  sacb  extravagant  descrip¬ 
tions  as  were  contained  in  this  pamphlet,  and  it  shows  the 
ignorance  which  still  prevails  among  the  great  mass  of  the 
community  in  every  country  in  relation  to  astronomy  and 
optics,  that  such  pretended*  discoveries  should  have  been 
listened  to  even  for  a  moment.  For  even  some  editors  of 
newspapers  treated  the  affair  in  a  grave  manner,  and  only 
e.x])ressed  their  doubts  on  the  subject,  plainly  indicating  that 
they  had  far  less  knowledge  of  the  science  of  astronomy 
than  many  schoolboys  now  acquire.  The  title  of  the  pam¬ 
phlet  was  sufficient  to  convince  any  man  of  common  under 
standing,  who  directed  his  attention  for  a  moment  to  the 
subject,  that  the  whole  was  a  piece  of  deception;  for  it 
stated  that  “  the  object-glass  weighed  seven  tons,”  and  had 
“  a  magnifying  power  of  42,000  times.”  Now,  supposing 
such  a  power  had  been  used,  the  objects  on  the  surface  of 
the  moon  would  still  have  appeared  more  than  five  miles 
and  two-thirds  distant;  and  how  could  an  animal,  even  of 
the  largest  size,  be  seen  at  such  a  distance?  Yet  the 
writer  of  the  pamphlet  declares  that  animals  such  as  sheep, 
and  cranes,  and  small  birds  were  not  only  distinguished,  but 
the  shape  and  color  of  their  horns,  eyes,  beard,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  sexes,  were  perceived.  To  perceive  such  objects 
it  was  requisite  that  they  should  have  been  brought  within 
six  yards  instead  of  six  miles.  The  author  might  have 
rendered  his  description  more  consistent  by  putting  a  power 
of  300,000  times  upon  his  imaginary  telescope,  since  he  had 
every  power  at  his  command,  so  as  to  have  brought  tlie 
objects,  at  least,  within  the  distance  of  a  mile.  The  author 
of  this  deception,  I  understand,  is  a  young  man  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  who  makes  some  pretensions  to  scientific 
acquirements,  and  he  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  congratu¬ 
late  himself  on  the  success  of  his  experiment  on  the  public. 
But  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  all  such  attempts  to 
deceive  are  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  who  is 
the  “  God  of  truth,”  and  who  requires  “  truth  in  the  inward 
parts;”  and,  therefore,  they  who  willfully  and  deliberately 
contrive  such  impositions  on^ht  to  he  ranked  in  the  class  of 
liars  and  deceivers.  The  “  Law  of  Truth”  ought  never  for 
a  moment  to  be  sported  w-ith.  On  the  universal  observance 
of  this  law  depends  the  happiness  of  the  whole  intelligent 
system  and  the  foundations  of  the  throne  of  the  Eternal. 
'I’lie  greatest  part  of  the  evils  which  have  afflicted  our  world 
have  risen  from  a  violation  of  this  law,  and  were  it  to  be 
universally  violated,  the  inhabitants  of  all  worlds  would  be 
thrown  into  a  state  of  confusion  and  misery,  and  creation 
transformed  into  a  chaos.  Beside,  the  propagation  of  such 
deceptions  is  evidently  injurious  to  the  interests  of  science. 
For  when  untutored  minds  and  the  mass  of  the  community 
detect  such  impositions,  they  are  apt  to  call  in  question  the 
real  discoveries  of  science,  as  if  they  were  only  attempts  to 
impose  on  their  credulity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author 
of  the  deception  to  which  1  have  adverted,  as  he  advances 
in  years  and  in  wisdom,  will  perceive  the  folly  and  immo¬ 
rality  of  such  conduct. 


CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  THE  MOON  OK 


It  has  sometimes  been  a  subject  of  speculation  ! 
whether  it  might  be  possible,  by  any  symbols,  to 
correspond  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon. 
''Gruithuiseu,  in  a  conversation  with  the  great 
continental  astronomer  Gauss,  after  describing  the 
regular  figures  he  had  discovered  in  the  moon, 
spoke,  of  the  possibility  of  a  correspondence  with 
the  lunar  inhabitants.  He  brought  to  Gauss’ 
recollection  the  idea  he  had  communicated  many 
years  ago  to  Zimmerman.  Gauss  answered,  that 
the  plan  of  erecting  a  geometrical  figure  on  the 
lains  of  Siberia  corresponded  with  his  opinion, 
ecanse,  according  to  his  view,  a  correspondence 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon  could  only  be 
begun  by  means  of  such  mathematical  contem¬ 
plations  and  ideas  which  we  and  they  must  have 
in  common.”*  Were  the  inhabitants  of  the 
moun  to  recognize  such  a  figure,  erected  on  an 
Immense  scale,  as  a  signal  of  correspondence, 
they  might  perhaps  erect  a  similar  one  in  reply. 
But  it  is  questionable  whether  the  intention  of 
such  a  signal  would  be  recognized;  and  our  ter¬ 
restrial  sovereigns  are  too  much  engaged  in  plun¬ 
der  and  warfare  to  think  of  spending  their  revenues 
in  so  costly  an  e.xperiment;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
likely  that,  for  ages  to  come,  we  shall  remain  in 
ignorance  of  the  genius  of  the  lunar  inhabitants. 
Schemes,  however,  far  more  foolish  and  prepos¬ 
terous  than  the  above  have  been  contrived  and 
acted  upon  in  every  age  of  the  world.  The  mil¬ 
lions  which  are  now  wasting  in  the  pursuits  of 
mad  ambition  and  destructive  warfare  might,  with 
far  greater  propriety,  be  expended  in  constructing 
a  large  triangle  or  ellipsis,  of  many  miles  in 
extent,  in  Siberia  or  any  other  country,  which 
Blight  at  the  same  time  accommodate  thousands 
of  inhabitants  who  are  now  roaming  the  deserts 
like  the  beasts  of  the  forest. 

Whatever  may  be  the  arrangements  of  the 
ipoon  or  the  genius  of  its  inhabitants,  we  know 
fliat  it  forms  a  most  beautiful  and  beneficial 
appendage  to  our  globe.  When  the  sun  has  de- 
•cended  below  the  western  horizon,  the  moon 
lights  up  her  lamp  in  the  azure  firmament,  and 
diffuses  a  mild  radiance  over  the  landscape  of  the 
world.  She  pours  her  luster  on  spacious  cities 
and  lofty  mourtains,  glittering  on  the  ocean,  the 
lakes,  and  rivein,  and  opening  a  prospect  wide  as 
the  eye  can  rzach,  which  would  otherwise  be 
involved  in  the  deepest  gloom.  As  the  son  of 
Sirach  has  observed,  “She  is  the  beauty  of  heaven, 
the  glory  of  the  stars,  an  ornament  giving  light 
in  the  high  places  of  the  Lord.”  She  cheers  the 
travelerin  his  journeys,  the  shepherd  while  tending 
his  fleecy  charge,  andtne  marinerwhileconducting 
his  vessel  at  midnight  through  the  boisterous 
ocean.  She  returns  to  us,  during  night,  a  portion 
-  of  the  solar  light  which  we  had  lost,  and  diffuses 
a  brilliancy'  far  superior  to  that  which  we  derive 
from  all  the  stars  of  heaven.  If  we  intend  to 
prosecute  our  journeys  after  the  sun  has  left  our 
hemisphere,  the  moon,  in  her  increase,  serves  as 
a  magnificent  lamp  to  guide  our  footsteps.  If  we 
wish  to  commence  our  progress  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  the  moon,  in  her  decrease,  diffuses 
a  mild  radiance  in  the  east,  and  enables  us  to 
anticipate  the  dawn;  and  if  we  choose  to  defer 
our  journey  until  the  period  of  full  moon,  this 
celestial  lamp  enables  us  to  enjoy,  as  it  were,  an 
uninterrupted  day  of  twenty-four  hours  long.  By 
this  means  we  can  either  avoid  the  burning  heats 
of  summer,  or  dispatch  such  business  as  may  be 
inexpedient  during  the  light  of  day.  While  the 
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apparent  revolution  of  the  sun  marks  out  the 
year  and  the  course  of  the  seasons,  the  revolution 
of  the  moon  round  the  heavens  marks  out  our 
months;  and,  by  regularly  changing  its  figure  at 
the  four  quarters  of  its  course,  subdivides  the 
month  into  periods  of  weeks;  and  thus  exhibits 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  a  “  watchlight”  or 
signal,  w’hich  every  seven  day's  presents  a  form 
entirely  now,  for  marking  out  the  shorter  periods 
of  duration.  By  its  nearness  to  the  earth,  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  its  gravitating  pow'er, 
it  produces  currents  in  the  atmosphere,  which 
direct  the  course  of  the  winds  and  purify  the 
aerial  fluid  from  noxious  exhalations;  it  raises  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  and  produces  the  regular 
returns  of  ebb  and  flow,  by  which  the  liquid  ele¬ 
ment  is  preserved  from  filth  and  putrefaction.  It 
extends  its  sway  even  over  the  human  frame,  and 
our  health  and  disorders  are  sometimes  partially 
dependent  on  its  influence.  Even  its  eclipses, 
and  those  it  produces  of  the  sun,  are  not  without 
their  use.  They'  tend  to  arouse  mankind  to  the 
study  of  astronomy  and  the  wonders  of  the 
firmament;  they  serve  to  confirm  the  deductions 
of  chronology,  to  direct  the  navigator,  and  to 
settle  the  geographical  positions  of  towns  and 
countries;  they  assist  the  astronomer  in  his  celes¬ 
tial  investigations,  and  exhibit  an  agreeable  variety 
of  phenomena  in  the  scenery'  of  the  heavens.  In 
short,  there  are  terrestrial  scenes  presented  in 
moonlight,  which,  in  point  of  solemnity,  grandeur, 
and  picturesque  beauty,  far  surpass  in  interest,  to 
a  poetic  imagination,  all  the  brilliancy  and  splen¬ 
dors  of  noonday.  Hence,  in  all  ages,  a  moonlight 
scene  has  been  regarded,  by  all  ranks  of  men, 
with  feelings  of  joy  and  sentiments  of  admiratioiu 
The  following  description  of  Homer,  translated 
into  English  verse  by  Mr.  Pope,  has  been  esteemed 
ono  of  the  finest  night-pieces  in  poetry; 

“  Behold  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 

O’er  heaven’s  clear  azure  spread  her  sacied  iglilt, 

When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 

And  not  a  cloud  o’ercasts  the  solemn  scene; 

Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 

And  stars  unnumbered  gild  the  glowing  pole; 

O’er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shed, 

And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain’s  head; 

Tlien  shine  the  vales;  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 

A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies. 

The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight, 

£ye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  liglu.” 

Without  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  polar  regions  would  be  for  weeks  and 
months  immersed  in  darkness.  But  tlie  moon, 
like  a  kindly  visitant,  returns  at  short  intervals  in 
the  absence  of  the  sun,  and  cheers  them  with  lier 
beams  for  days  and  weeks  together.  So  that,  in 
this  nocturnal  luminary,  as  in  all  the  other 
arrangements  of  nature,  we  behold  a  display  of 
the  paternal  care  and  beneficence  of  that  Almighty 
Being  who  ordained  “  the  moon  and  stars  to  rule 
the  night,”  as  an  evidence  of  his  snperubundimt 
goodness,  and  of  ‘‘his  mercy,  which  endiireth  for 
ever.” 

II.  ox  THE  SATELLH’ES  OF  JUPITER. 

There  are  four  moons  or  satellites  attending 
the  planet  Jupiter,  which  revolve  around  it  from 
west  to  east,  according  to  the  order  ol  the  signs, 
or  in  the  same  direction  as  the  muon  revolves 
round  the  earth  and  llie  planets  round  the  sun. 
They  are  placed  at  difiereut  distances  from  the 
center  of  Jupiter;  they  revolve  round  it  in  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  of  time,  and  they  accompany  the- 
plauetin  its  twelve  years’  revolution  round  tha 
hn,  without  deviating  in  the  least  m  their  dis- 
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taiices  from  the  planet,  as  the  more  immediate 
center  of  their  motions.  These  bodies  were 
discovered  by  Galileo,  who  first  applied  the  tele- 
Bcopo  to  celestial  observations.  Three  of  them 
were  first  seen  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  January, 
1610,  and  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  telescopic 
stars;  but  by  the  observations  of  three  or  four 
subsequent  evenings,  he  discovered  them  to  be 
attendants  on  the  planet  Jupiter.  On  the  1,3th 
of  the.  same  month  he  saw  the  fourth  satellite, 
and  continued  his  observations  until  March  2, 
when  he  sent  his  drawings  of  them,  and  an 
account  of  his  observations,  to  his  patron,  Cosmo 
Medici,  Great  Duke  of  Tuscany,  in  honor  of 
whom  he  called  them  the  Medicean  stars.  This 
discoverer  soon  excited  the  attention  of  astrono¬ 
mers,  and  every  one  hastened  with  eagerness  to 
view  the  new  celestial  wonders.  The  senators  of 
Venice  who  were  eminent  for  their  learning, 
invited  Galileo  to  come  to  the  tower  of  St.  Mark, 
and  in  their  presence  make  a  trial  of  his  new 
instruvnents.  He  complied  with  their  request, 
and  in  a  fine  night,  neither  cold  nor  cloudy, showed 
them  with  his  instrument  the  new  phenomena 
which  had  excited  attention;  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter,  the  crescent  of  Venus,  the  triple  appear¬ 
ance  of  Saturn,  and  the  inequalities  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  moon,  which  many  of  the  learned 
refused  to  admit,  because  they  overthrew  the 
system  of  the  schools  aud  the  philosophical  notions 
which  had  previously  prevailed.  At  this  conference 
with  the  Venetian  senators  Galileo  demonstrated 
the  truth  of  the  Copernican  system,  and  showed 
how  all  his  discoveries  had  a  tendency  to  prove 
that  the  earth  is  a  moving  body,  and  that  the  sun 
i.s  the  center  of  the  planetary  motions. 

The  following  are  the  respective  distances  of 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  in  round  numbers,  and 
tho  periodic  times  in  which  they  revolve  around 
that  planet.  The  mean  distance  of  the  first  satel¬ 
lite  from  the  center  of  Jupiter  is  260,000  miles,  or 
somewhat  more  than  the  distance  of  the  moon 
from  the  earth  ;  and  it  revolves  around  the  planet 
in  1  day,  18  hours,  27t.^  minutes.  The  second 
satellite  is  distant  420,000  miles,  and  finishes  its 
revolution  in  3  days,  13  hours,  13^3  minutes. — 
The  third  is  distant  670,000  miles,  and  performs  its 
revolution  in  7  days,  3  hours,  42 td  minutes.  The 
fourth  satellite  is  distant  1,180,000  miles,  or  more 
than  four  times  tho  distance  of  the  fir.st,  and  re¬ 
quires  16  days,  16  hours,  and  32  minutes  to  com¬ 
plete  its  revolution.  These  satellites  sutler  nu¬ 
merous  eclipses  in  passing  through  the  shadow  of 
Jupiter,  as  our  moon  is  eclipsed  in  passing  through 
the  shadow  of  the  earth.  But  as  their  orbits  are 
very  little  inclined  to  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  their 
eclipses  are  much  more  frequent  than  those  of  our 
moon.  The  first  three  satellites  are  eclipsed  every 
time  they  are  in  opposition  to  tho  sun.  The  first 
satellite  is  in  opposition  once  in  4234  hours,  and, 
consequently,  suffers  an  eclipse  about  eighteen 
times  every  month.  The  second  suffers  eight  or 
nine  eclipses,  and  the  third  about  four  eclipses 
every  month.  But  the  fourth  satellite  frequently 
passes  through  its  opposition  without  being  in¬ 
volved  in  the  shadow  of  Jupiter,  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  its  eclipses  are  less  frequent  than  those  of  the 
oilier  three,  only  a  few  of  them  happening  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  As  those  satellites  are  opaque 
globes  like,  our  moon — when  they  are  in  their  in¬ 
ferior  conjunction,  or  in  a  line  between  Jupiter 
and  the  sun — their  bodies  are  interposed  between 
the  sun  and  certain  parts  of  the  disc  of  the  planet, 
so  as  to  cause  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  to  those  places 
o..ver  which  their  shadow  passes.  The.se  eclipses, 
■or  the  shadows  of  the  satellites  passing  across  the 


body  of  Jupiter,  are  perceived  by  powerful  tele* 
scopes.  Sometimes  the  satellites  Ihemseh'es  may 
be  seen  crossing  the  disc  like  luminous  spots;  and 
sometimes  the  body  of  the  planet  interposes  be¬ 
tween  our  eye  and  the  satellites,  when  they  are 
said  to  suffer  an  occultation.  It  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained,  by  the  calculations  and  investigations  of 
La  Place,  that  the  whole  number  of  these  moons  can 
never  be  eclipsed  at  the  same  time,  and  that  scarcely 
ever  more  than  two  of  them  can  be  eclipsed  at 
once. 

The  following  diagram  (Fig.  86),  exhibits  tho 
system  of  Jupiter’s  satellites  nearly  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  their  distances  from  the  planet.  The 
small  circles  on  the  orbit  of  the  third  satellite  re¬ 
present  the  enlightened  side  of  the  satellites  turn¬ 
ed  toward  the  sun,  and  the  dark  side  in  an  opposite 
direction.  The  enlightened  side  of  evei-y  satellite 
is  always  very  nearly  turned  toward  the  earth  ; 
but  in  their  revolutions  round  Jupiter  they  pre¬ 
sent  to  that  planet  all  the  phases  of  the  moon,  as 
represented  in  the  figures  marked  on  the  orbit  of 
the  fourth  satellite.  In  the  direction  A,  when  in 
opposition  to  the  sun,  they  appear  like  full  moons; 
in  the  direction  B  they  assume  a  gibbous  phase  ; 
at  C  they  appear  like  a  half  moon;  at  D  like  a 
crescent  ;  at  E,  the  dark  side  being  turned  toward 
the  planet,  the  satellite  becomes  invisible;  at  F, 
G,  and  H,  it  again  successively  appears  under  a 
crescent,  a  half  moon,  and  a  gibbous  phase.  In 
the  direction  A  tlie  satellites  are  in  opposition  to 
the  sun,  as  seen  from  Jupiter,  at  which  time  they 
pass  through  his  shadow,  and  are  eclipsed  for  tha 
space  of  more  than  two  hours,  with  the  exception 
of  the  fourth,  which  sometimes  passes  the  point 
of  its  opposition  without  falling  into  the  shadow 
At  E  the  shadow  of  the  satellite  passes  across  the 
disc  of  Jupiter,  producing  a  solar  ec'ipse  to  ''ll 
those  regions  on  his  surface  over  wiiich  •4)^ 
shadow  moves. 


These  satellites,  when  viewed  from  the  <v»rth, 
do  not  appear  to  revolve  round  Jupiter  in  the 
manner  here  represented,  but  seem  to  oscillate 
backward  and  forward  nearly  in  a  straight  line. 
I'his  is  owing  to  our  being  nearly  on  a  level  witij 
the  plane  of  their  orbits.  When  the  earth  is  ig 
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one  of  the  geocentric  nodes  of  a  satellite,  the 
plane  of  its  orbit  passes  through  our  eye,  and 
therefore  it  appears  to  be  a  straight  line,  as  a  b, 
(Fig.  87),  so  that,  in  passing  the  half  of  its  orbit 
which  is  most  distant  from  the  earth,  it  first  seems 
to  move  from  b  to  c,  when  it  is  hidden  for  some 
time  by  the  planet,  and  then  from  d  to  a,  the  point 
of  its  greatest  elongation;  after  which  it  seems  to 
return  again  in  the  same  line,  passing  between  us 
and  the  disc  of  the  planet,  until  it  arrives  at  its 
greatest  elongation  at  b.  In  ev^ery  other  situation 
of  the  earth,  the  orbit  of  a  satellite  appears  as  an 
ellipsis  more  or  less  oblong,  as  represented  in  Fig. 
88.  When  it  passes  through  its  superior  semicir¬ 
cle,  or  that  which  is  more  distant  from  the  earth 
than  Jupiter  is,  as  e, /,  y,  its  motion  is  direct,  or 
according  to  the  order  of  the  signs  ;  when  it  is 
in  its  inferior  semicircle,  nearer  to  us  than  Jupiter, 
as  A,  i,  k,  its  apparent  motion  is  in  the  opposite 
direction,  or  retrograde.  Hence  these  satellites,  as 
seen  through  a  telescope,  appear  nearly  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  body  of  Jupiter,  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  Fig,  89. 

Magnitude  of  the  Satellites. — These  bodies, 
though  invisible  to  the  naked  ej'^e,  are  neverthe¬ 
less  of  a  considerable  size.  The  following  are 
their  diameters  in  miles,  as  stated  by  Struve.  The 
first  satellite  is  2508  miles  in  diameter,  which  is 
considerably  larger  than  our  moon.  The  second 
is  20G8  miles  in  diameter,  or  about  the  size  of  the 
moon.  The  third  is  3377  miles  in  diameter,  which 
is  more  than  seven  times  the  bulk  of  the  moon. — 
The  fourth  is  2690  miles  in  diameter,  or  about 
three  times  the  bulk  of  the  moon  ;  so  that  the 
whole  of  Jupiter’s  satellites  are  equal  to  nearly 
thirteen  of  our  moons.*  The  superficial  contents 
of  the  first  satellite  is  19,760,665  square  miles;  of 
the  second,  13,435,442;  of  the  third,  35,827,211  ; 
and  of  the  fourth,  26,238,957  square  miles.  The 
number  of  square  miles  on  all  the  satellites,  is 
therefore,  95,262,475,  or  more  than  niuety-five 
millions  of  square  miles,  which  is  about  double 
the  quantity  of  surface  on  all  the  habitable  parts 
of  our  globe.  At  the  rate  of  280  inhabitants  to 
every  square  mile,  these  satellites  would,  there¬ 
fore  be  capable  of  containing  a  population  of 
26,673  miZ/tons,  which  is  thirty-three  times  greater 
than  the  population  of  the  earth. 

The  satellites  of  Jupiter  may  be  seen  with  a 
telescope  magnifying  about  thirty  times  ;  but  in 
order  to  perceive  their  eclipses  with  advantage,  a 
power  of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
times  is  requisite.  When  the  brilliancy  of  the 
satellites  is  examined  at  different  times,  it  appears 
to  undergo  a  considerable  change.  By  comparing 
the  mutual  positions  of  the  satellites  with  the 
times  when  they  acquire  their  maximum  of  light. 
Sir  W.  Herschel  concluded  that,  like  the  muon, 
they  all  turned  round  their  axis  in  the  same  time 
that  they  performed  their  revolution  round  Jupi¬ 
ter.  The  same  conclusion  had  been  deduced  by' 
former  astronomers  in  reference  to  the  fourtli 
satellite.  Thissatellite  was  sometimes  observed  to 
take  but  half  the  usual  time  in  its  entrance  on  the 
disc  of  Jupiter  or  its  exit  from  it,  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  owing  to  its  having  a  dark  spot  upon 
it  that  covered  half  its  diameter;  and,  by  observ- 


'Fornier  astronomers  reckoned  tlie  bulk  of  tlie  satellites 
larger  than  the  dimensions  here  staled.  Cassini  and  Maraldi 
reckoned  the  diameter  of  the  third  satellite  to  be  one-eight- 
eeith  of  tlie  diameter  of  Jupiter,  and,  consequently,  nearly 
set  0  miles  in  diameter;  and  the  first  and  second  to  be  one- 
twi  nlieth  of  Jupiter’s  diameter,  or  about  4d.50  miles  ;  which 
est.  nation  would  make  the  magnitudes  of  these  boJi:'.- 
■tut  1  largei  than  stated  by  Struve. 
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ing  the  period  of  its  variations,  it  was  concluded 
that  it  had  a  rotation  round  its  axis.  These  cir¬ 
cumstances  form  a  presumptive  proof  that  tha 
surface  of  these  satellites,  like  our  moon,  are  di¬ 
versified  with  objects  of  difterent  descriptions,  and 
with  varieties  of  light  and  shade.  ,  Cas.sini  sus¬ 
pected  the  first  satellite  to  have  an  atmosphere, 
because  the  shadow  of  it  could  not  be  seen,  when 
he  was  sure  it  should  have  been,  upon  the  disc  of 
Jupiter,  if  it  had  not  been  shortened  by  its  ai 
mosphere,asin  thecase  in  respect  to  the  shadow  of 
the  earth  in  lunar  eclipses. 

From  what  has  been  stated  re.specting  the  mo¬ 
tions,  magnitudes  and  eclipses  of  these  satellites,  it 
is  evident  they  will  present  a  most  diversified  and 
sublime  .scenery  in  the  firmament  of  Jupiter. — 
The  first  satellite  moves  along  a  circumference  of 
1,633,632  miles  in  the  space  of  42)^  hours,  at  tha 
rate  of  38,440  miles  an  hour,  which  is  a  motion 
sixteen  times  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  moon  in 
its  circuit  round  the  earth.  During  this  short  pe¬ 
riod  it  presents  to  Jupiter  all  the  appearances  of  a 
new  moon,  crescent,  half  moon,  gibbous  phase, 
and  full  moon,  both  in  the  increase  and  decrease; 
so  that,  in  the  course  of  twenty-one  hours,  it 
passes  through  all  the  phases  which  our  moon  e.x- 
hibits  to  us:  beside  suffering  an  eclipse  in  passing 
through  the  shadow  of  the  planet,  and  producing 
either  a  partial  or  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  to  cer¬ 
tain  regions  of  Jupiter  on  which  its  shadow  falls. 
The  rapidity  of  its  motion  through  the  heavens 
will  also  be  very  striking;  as  it  will  move  through 
the  whole  hemisphere  of  the  heavens  in  the  course 
of  twenty-one  hours,  beside  its  dUiily  apparent 
motion,  in  consequence  of  the  diurnal  rotation  of 
Jupiter.  The  other  three  satellites  will  exhibit 
similar  phenomena,  but  in  different  periods  of 
time.  Sometimes  two  or  three,  of  those,  moons, 
and  sometimes  all  the  four,  will  be  seen  shinjng  in 
the  firmament  at  the  same  time  ;  one  like  a  cre¬ 
scent,  one  like  a  half-moon,  and  another  in  all  its 
splendor  as  a  full  enlightened  hemisphere  ;  one 
entering  into  an  eclipse,  another  emerging  from  it; 
one  interposing  between  the  planet  and  the  sun, 
and  for  a  short  time  intercepting  his  rays  ;  one 
advancing  from  the  eastern  horizon,  and  another 
setting  in  the  west;  one  satellite  causing  tha 
shadows  of  objects  on  Jupiter  to  be  thrown  in  one 
direction,  and  another  satellite  causing  them  to  be 
projected  in  another,  or  in  an  opposite  direction  ; 
while  the  rapid  motions  of  these  bodies  among  the 
fixed  stars  will  be  strikingly  perceptible.  Eclipses 
of  the  satellites  and  of  the  sun  will  be  almost  an 
every-day  phenomenon,  and  occultations  of  tha 
fixed  stars  will  be  so  frequent  and  regular  as  to 
serve  as  an  accurate  measure  of  time. 

The  eclipses  of  Jupiter’s  satellites  afford  signals 
of  considerable  use  for  determining  the  longitude 
of  places  on  the  earth.  For  this  purpose  tables 
of  these  eclip.ses,  and  of  the  times  at  which  the 
satellites  pa.ss  across  the  disc  of  Jupiter  or  behind 
his  body,  are  calculated  and  inserted  in  the  nau¬ 
tical  and  other  almanacs.  These  tables  are  adapted' 
to  the  meridian  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Greenwich;  and  by  a  proper  use  of  them,  in  con¬ 
nection  w’ith  observations  of  the  eclipses,  the  true 
meridian,  or  the  distance  of  a  place  east  or  west 
from  Greenwich,  may  be  ascertained.  I‘  or  ex¬ 
ample:  suppose,  on  the  27th  of  December,  18.37, 
the  immersion  of  Jupiter’s  first  satelli.te  be  ob¬ 
served  to  happen,  in  an  unknown  meridian,  at  15 
hour.s,  23  minutes,  10  seconds,  I  find  by  the 
tables  that  this  immersion  will  happen  at  Green¬ 
wich  at  13  hours,  34  minutes,  50  seconds  of  the 
same  day.  The  dift’erenco  of  the  time  is  1  hour, 
48  minutes,  20  seconds,  which,  being  converted 
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into  degrees  of  the  equator  (allowing  15  degrees 
for  an  hour),  will  make  27  degrees,  5  minutes, 
which  is  the  longitude  of  the  place  of  observation. 
This  longitude  is  east  of  Greenwich,  because  the 
time  of  observation  was  in  advance  of  the  time 
at  the  British  observatory.  Had  the  time  of 
ob.servation  been  behind  that  of  Greenwich,  for 
e.xample,  at  13  hours,  4  minutes,  50  seconds,  tlie 
place  must  then  have  been  degrees  west  of 
the  Royal  Observatory.  Re/bre  Jupiter’s  opposition 
to  the  sun,  or  when  he  passes  the  meridian  in  the 
morning,  the  sliadow  is  situated  to  the  wst  of  the 
planet,  and  the  immersions  happen  on  that  side; 
but  after  the  opposition  the  emersions  happen  to 
tiio  east.  These  eclipses  cannot  be  observed  with 
advantage  unless  Jupiter  be  eight  degrees  above, 
and  the  sun  at  least  eight  degrees  below  the 
horizon. 

The  eclipses  of  Jupiter’s  moons  first  suggested 
the  idea  of  the  motion  of  light.  As  the  orbit  of 
the  earth  is  concentric  with  that  of  Jupiter,  the 
mutual  distance  of  these  two  bodies  is  continually 
varying.  In  the  following  figure  let  S  represent 
the  sun;  B,  C,  D,  E,  the 
orbit  of  the  earth;  and 
G,  H,  a  ])ortion  of  the 
orbit  of  Jupiter.  It  is 
evident  that  when  the 
earth  is  at  E  and  Jupi¬ 
ter  at  A,  the  earth  will 
be  the  semidiameter  of 
its  orbit  nearer  Jupiter 
than  when  it  is  at  R  or 
E;  and  when  at  C  it  will 
be  the  whole  diameter 
of  its  orbit,  or  190, '100,- 
000  of  miles  farther  from 
Jupiter  tlian  when  it  is 
at  E.  Now  if  light 
were  instantaneous,  the 
satellite  i,  to  a  spectator 
at  R,  would  appear  to 
enter  into .lupiter’sshad- 
ow,  k  i,  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  of  time  as  to 
another  spectator  at  E. 
But,  from  numerous  ob¬ 
servations,  it  was  found, 
that  when  the  earth  was 
at  E,  the  immersion  of 
the  satellite  into  the  shadow  happened  sooner  by 
eigh'  minutes  and  a  quarter  than  when  the  earth 
was  at  R,  and  sixteen  minutes  and  a  half  sooner 
than  when  the  earth  was  at  C.  It  was  therefore 
concluded  that  light  is  not  instantaneous,  but 
requires  a  certain  space  of  time  to  pass  from  one 
region  of  the  universe  to  another,  and  that  the 
time  it  takes  in  passing  from  the  sun  to  the  earth, 
or  across  the  semidiameter  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  is 
eight  minutes  and  a  quarter,  or  at  the  rate  of 
192,000  miles  every  second,  which  is  more  than 
ten  hundred  thousand  times  swifter  than  a  camion 
ball  the  moment  it  is  projected  from  the  mouth 
of  the  cannon;  and  therefore  it  is  the  swiftest 
movement  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in 
nature.  It  follows  that,  if  the  sun  was  annihi¬ 
lated,  we  should  see  him  for  eight  minutes  after¬ 
ward;  and  if  he  were  again  created,  it  would  be 
eight  minutes  before  his  light  would  be  perceived. 
The  motion  of  light  deduced  from  the  eclipses  of 
Jupiter’s  satellites  has  been  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Bradley’s  discovery  of  the  aberration  of  light  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  light  from  the  fixed  stars 
moves  with  about  tho  same  velocity  as  the  light 
of  tile  sun. 


in.  ON  TBE  SATELLITES  OF  SATUItN. 

Saturn  is  surrounded  with  no  less  than  seven 
satellites,  which  revolve  around  him,  at  different 
distances,  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  of  Jupiter. 
As  they  are  more  difficult  to  be  perceived  than 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  owing  to  the  great  dis 
tance  of  Saturn  from  the  earth,  none  of  therti 
were  discovered  until  the  telescope  was  consider¬ 
ably  improved;  and  more  than  a  century  inter¬ 
vened  after  the  first  five  satellites  until  the  sixth 
and  seventh  were  detected.  As  was  to  be  supposed, 
the  larger  satellites  were  first  discovered.  In  the 
year  1665,  about  forty-five  years  after  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  telescope,  M.  Huygens,  a  celebrated 
Dutch  mathematician  and  astronomer,  discovered 
the  fourth  satellite,  which  is  the  largest,  with  3 
telescope  twelve  feet  long.  Four  of  the  others 
were  discovered  by  Cassini;  the  fifth  in  1671, 
which  is  next  in  brightness  to  the  fourth;  the 
third  in  December,  1672 ;  and  the  first  and 
second  in  the  month  of  March,  1684.  These  foui 
satellites  were  first  observed  by  common  refracting 
telescopes  of  100  and  136  feet  in  length;  but, 
after  being  acquainted  with  them,  he  could  sea 
them  all,  in  a  clear  sky,  with  a  tube  of  thirty-foui 
feet.  The  sixth  and  seventli  satellites,  wre  dis¬ 
covered  by  Sir  W.  Herschel  in  August,  1769,  soon 
after  his  large  forty  feet  reflecting  telescope  was 
completed.  These  are  nearer  to  Saturn  than  the 
other  five;  but,  to  avoid  confusion  they  are  named 
in  the  order  of  their  discovery.  The  following 
is  the  order  of  the  satellites  in  respect  of  their 
distance  from  Saturn: 

Seventh.  Sixth.  First.  Second.  Third.  Fonrth.  Filth. 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

The  motions  and  distances  of  these  bodies  have 
not  been  so  accurately  ascertained  as  those  of 
Jupiter.  The  following  statement  contains  a  near 
approximation  of  their  periods  and  distances.  Tho 
seventh  satellite,  or  that  nearest  to  Saturn,  is 
distant,  120,000  miles  from  the  center  of  thu 
planet,  about  80,000  from  its  surface,  and  only 
about  18,000  miles  beyond  the  edge  of  the  outei 
ring.  It  moves  round  the  planet  in  twn'nty-two 
hours,  thirty-seven  minutes,  a  circuit  of  377,000 
miles,  .at  the  rate  of  16,755  miles  an  hour.  The 
sixth  satellite,  or  the  second  from  Saturn,  is  dis¬ 
tant  150,000  miles,  and  finishes  its  revolution  in 
one  day,  eight  hour.s,  fifty-three  minutes.  The 
first  of  the  old  satellites,  or  the  third  from  Saturn, 
finishes  its  periodical  revolution  in  one  day, 
twenty-one  hours,  eighteen  minutes,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  190,000  miles.  The  second  (or  fourth 
from  Saturn),  in  two  days,  seventeen  hours,  forty 
four  and  three-quarter  minutes,  at  the  disbance  of 
243,000  miles.  The  third  (fifth  from  Saturn), 
in  four  days,  twelve  hours,  fifty-five  minutes,  at 
the  distance  of  340,000  miles.  The  fourth  (sixth 
Rom  Saturn),  in  fifteen  days,  twenty-two  hours 
fifty-one  minutes,  at  the  distance  of  788,000  miles. 
I  he  fifth  (seventh  from  Saturn),  in  seventy-nine 
days,  seven  hours,  and  fifty-four  and  a  half  min¬ 
utes,  at  the  distance  of  2,297,000  miles. 

The  orbits  of  the  six  inner  satellites  are  inclined 
about  thirty  degrees  to  the  plane  of  Saturn’s 
orbit,  and  lie  almost  exactly  in  the  plane  of  tho 
rings,  and  therefore  they  appear  to  move  in  ellipses 
similar  to  the  ellipses  of  the  rings.  But  the  orbit 
of  the  fifth  or  outer  satellite,  makes  an  angle  with 
the  plane  of  Saturn’s  orbit  of  24  degrees,  45  min¬ 
utes.  These  satellites,  having  their  orbits  inclined 
at  so  great  angles  to  Saturn,  cannot  cross  the 
body  of  that  planet,  or  go  behind  it,  or  pass 
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th^  ugh  its  shadow,  as  Jupiter’s  satellites  do,  ex¬ 
cept  OQ  rare  occasions,  and  hence  they  very 
seldom  suffer  eclipses  or  occultations.  The  only 
time  when  eclipses  happen  is  near  the  periods 
when  the  ring  is  seen  edgewise.  The  fifth  or  most 
distant  satellite  is  sometimes  invisible  in  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  its  orbit,  which  is  supposed  to  arise 
from  one  part  of  the  satellite  being  less  luminous 
than  the  rest.  Sir  W.  Herschel  observed  this 
eatellite  through  all  the  variations  of  its  light,  and 
concluded,  as  Cassini  had  done  before,  that  it 
turned  round  its  axis  like  our  moon,  in  the  same 
time  that  it  performed  its  revolution  round  Saturn. 
In  consequence  of  this  rotation,  the  obscure  part 
of  its  disc  is  turned  toward  the  earth  when  in  the 
part  of  its  orbit  east  of  Saturn;  and  the  luminous 
portion  of  its  surface  is  turned  to  the  earth  and 
becomes  visible  while  it  passes  through  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  its  course. 

Of  these  satellites  the  two  innermost  are  the 
smallest  and  the  most  difficult  to  be  perceived. — 
They  have  never  been  discerned  but  with  most 
powerful  telescopes,  and  then  under  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  At  the  time  of  the  disappearance  of 
the  ring,  “  they  have  been  seen  threading,  like 
beads,  the  most  infinitely  thin  fiber  of  light  to 
which  it  is  then  reduced,  and,  for  a  short  time, 
advancing  off  it  at  either  end.”  Few  astronomers 
beside  Sir  W.  Herschel  and  his  son  have  been  able 
to  detect  these  small  bodies.  Tlie  celebrated 
Schroeter  and  Dr.  Harding,  on  the  17th,  20th,  21st, 
and  27th  of  February,  1798,  obtained  several 
views  of  the  sixth  satellite  (the  second  from  Sa¬ 
turn)  by  means  of  a  reflecting  telescope  13  feet 
long,  carrjing  a  power  of  2bS.  Their  observa¬ 
tions  fully  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  Sir  W. 
Ilerschel’s  statement  of  the  period  of  its  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  first  and  second  satellites  (third  and 
fourth  from  Saturn)  are  the  next  smallest ;  the 
third  (fifth  from  Saturn)  is  greater  than  the  first 
and  second  ;  the  fourth  (sixth  from  Saturn)  the 
most  conspicuous  and  the  most  distant  satellite, 
according  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  is  by  far  the 
largest,  although  it  is  not  so  conspicuous  in  one 
part  of  its  orbit  In  order  to  see  any  of  the  satel¬ 
lites  of  this  planet,  a  good  telescope,  with  a  power 
of  at  least  70  or  80  times,  is  requisite,  and  witli 
such  a  power  only  the  two  outermost  satellites 
will  be  perceived.  To  perceive  all  the  five  old 
satellites  requires  a  power  of  at  least  200  times, 
and  a  eonsiderabie  quantity  of  light 

Magnitude  of  Saturn's  Satellites. — The  precise 
bulk  of  thesesatellites  has  not  yet  been  accurately 
determined.  Sir  John  Herschel  estimate.s  tlie  most 
distant  satellite,  which  he  thinks  the  largest,  as 
not  much  inferior  in  size  to  the  planet  Mars, 
wliieh  is  4200  miles  in  diameter.  The  fourth 
satellite,  which  is  the  most  conspicuous,  cauuot 
be  supposed  to  be  much  inferior  to  it  in  bulk. — 
But  as  the  precise  dimensions  of  most  of  the  in¬ 
ner  satellites  cannot  be  estimated  with  accuracy, 
we  shall  not,  perhaps,  exceed  the  dimensions  of 
these  bodies  if  we  suppose  for  the  whole  a  general 
average  of  3000  miles  diameter  for  each.  On  this 
assumption,  the  surface  of  each  satellite  will  eon- 
taiii  28,274,400  of  square  miles,  which  is  nearly 
double  the  area  of  our  moon.  The  urea  of  all  the 
seven  satellites  will  therefore  amount  to  197, 920,- 
BOO  square  miles,  which  is  four  times  the  quantity 
of  surface  on  all  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth. 
At  the  rate  of  280  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile, 
these  satellites  would  therefore  contain  55.417,- 
824,000,  or  more  than  fifty-five  thousand  millions 
of  inhabitants,  which  is  .sixty-nine  times  the  pojiu- 
iation  of  our  globe. 

These  satellites  will  present  a  beautiful  and 
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variegated  appearance  in  the  firmament  of  Saturn; 
the  nearest  satellite,  being  only  80,000  miles  from 
the  surface  of  the  planet,  which  is  only  the  one- 
third  of  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth, 
will  exhibit  a  very  large  and  splendid  appearance. 
Supposing  it  to  he  only  about  the  diameter  of  our 
moou,  it  will  present  a  surface  nearly  nine  times 
larger  than  the  moon  does  to  us;  and  hi  the  course 
of  twenty-two  and  a  half  hours  will  exliibit  all 
the  phases  of  a  crescent,  half  moon,  full  moou, 
&c.,  which  the  moou  presents  to  us  in  the  course 
of  a  mouth;  so  that  almost  every  hour  its  phase 
will  be  sensibly  changed,  and  Us  motion  round  the 
heavens  will  appear  exceedingly  rapid.  While,  in 
cousequeuco  of  the  diurnal  rotation  of  Saturn,  it 
will  appear  to  moire  from  east  to  west,  it  will  also 
be  seen  moving  with  a  rapid  velocity  among  the 
stars  ill  a  contrary  direction,  and  will  pass  over  a 
whole  hemispliere  of  the  heavens  in  the  course  of 
eleven  hours.  The  next  satellite  in  order  from 
Saturn,  being  only  110,000  miles  from  its  surface, 
will  also  present  a  splendid  appearance,  much 
larger  than  our  moon,  and  will  exhibit  all  the 
phases  of  the  moon  hi  the  course  of  sixteen  hours. 
All  the  other  satellites  will  exliibit  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  phenomena,  but  in  different  periods  of  time. 
They  will  appear,  when  viewed  from  the  surface 
of  Saturn,  of  different  sizes;  some  of  them  nine 
times  larger  than  the  moon  appears  to  us,  some 
three  times,  some  double  the  size,  and  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  even  the  most  distant  satellites  will  appear 
nearly  as  large  as  our  moon,  so  that  a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  sublime  variety  of  celestial  plieiioineiia 
will  be  presented  to  a  spectator  in  the  heavens  of 
Saturn,  beside  the  diversified  aspects  of  the  rings 
to  which  we  formerly  adverted,  all  displaying  tlia 
infinite  grandeur  and'  beneficence  of  the  Creator. 

IV.  ON  THE  SATELLITES  OF  URANUS. 

This  planet  is  attended  by  six  satellites,  all  of 
which  were  discovered  by  Sir  W.  Herschel,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  discovery  of  tlie  planet  itself. 
The  second  and  fourth  satellites  were  detected  in 
January,  1787,  about  six  years  after  the  planet 
was  discovered  ;  the  otlier  four  were  discovered 
several  years  afterward,  but  their  distances  and 
periodical  revolutions  have  not  been  so  accurately 
ascertained  as  those  of  the  two  first  discovered. 

The  first  of  these  satellites,  or  the  nearest  to 
Uranus,  completes  its  sidereal  revolution  in  5  days, 
21  hours,  and  25  minutes,  at  the  distance  of  224,- 
000  miles  from  the  center  of  the  planet.  The  se¬ 
cond  in  8  days,  17  hours,  at  the  distance  of  291,- 
000  miles.  The  third  in.  10  days,  23  hours,  at  the 
distance  of  340,000  miles.  The  fourth  in  13  days, 
11  hours,  at  the  distance  of  390,000  miles.  The 
fifth  ill  38  daj's,  1  hour,  48  minutes,  at  the  distance 
of  777,000  miles.  The  sixth  in  107  days,  16 
hours,  40  minutes,  at  the  distance  of  1,556,000 
miles.  ) 

These  bodies  present  to  our  view  some  remark¬ 
able  and  unexpected  peculiarities.  Contrary  to 
the  analogy  of  the  whole  planetary  system,  the 
planes  of  their  orbits  are  nearly  perpertjlicular  to 
the  ecliptic,  being  inclined  no  less  than  79  degrees 
to  that  plane.  Their  motions  in  these  orbits  are 
likewise  found  to  be  retrograde,  so  that,  instead  of 
advancing  from  west  to  cast  round  Uraim.s,  as  all 
the  otlier  planets  and  satellites  do,  they  move  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Their  orbits  are  quita 
circular,  or  very  nearly  so,  and  they  do  not  appear 
to  liave  undergone  any  material  change  of  incli¬ 
nation  silica  the  period  of  their  discovery.  “These 
anomalous  peculiarities,”  says  Sir  John  Herschel, 
“seem  to  occur  at  the  extreme  limits  of  the  system, 
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as  if  to  prepare  us  for  further  departure  from  all 
its  analogies  in  other  systems  which  may  yet  be 
disclosed  to  us”  in  the  remoter  regions  of  space. 

The  satellites  of  Uranus  are  the  most  difficult 
•bjects  to  perceive  of  any  within  the  boundary 
of  the  planetary  system,  except'  jg  the  two  inte¬ 
rior  satellites  of  Saturn;  and  therefore  few  ob¬ 
servers,  excepting  Sir  William  and  Sir  John  Her- 
schel,  have  obtained  a  view  of  them.  Their 
magnitudes,  of  course,  have  never  been  precisely' 
determined  ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  are,  on  an  average,  as  large  as  the 
satellites  of  Saturn,  if  not  larger,  otherwise  they 
could  not  be  perceived  at  the  immense  distance  at 
which  they  are  placed  from  our  globe.  Suppo¬ 
sing  them,  on  an  average,  to  be  30U0  miles  in  dia¬ 
meter — and  they  can  scarcely  be  conceived  to  be 
less — the  surfaces  of  all  the  six  sateilites  will  con¬ 
tain  169,C46,400  square  miles,  or  about  3^  times 
the  area  of  all  the  habitable  portions  of  the  earth; 
and  which,  at  the  rate  formerly'  stated,  would  af¬ 
ford  scope  for  a  population  of  47,500,992,000,  or 
above  forty-seven  thousand  millions,  which  is 
about  sixty  times  the  present  number  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  earth. 

The  satellites  of  Uranus  seldom  suffer  eclipses; 
but  as  the  plane  in  which  they  move  must  pass 
twice  in  the  year  through  the  sun,  there  may  be 
eclipses  of  them  at  those  times;  but  they  can  be 
seen  only  when  the  planet  is  near  its  opposition. 
Some  eclipses  were  visible  in  1799  and  IblS,  when 
they  appeared  to  ascend  through  the  shadow  of 
the  planet  in  a  direction  almost  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  its  orbit.  It  is  probable  that  this 
planet  is  attended  with  more  satellites  than  those 
which  have  yet  been  discovered.  It  is  not  unlike¬ 
ly  that  two  satellites,  at  least,  revolve  between  the 
body  of  the  planet  and  the  first  satellite  ;  for  the 
third  satellite  of  Saturn  is  not  nearly  so  far  distant 
from  the  surface  of  that  planet  as  the  first  satellite 


of  Uranus  is  from  its  center.  But  as  the  inner 
satellites  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  smallest,  and 
yet  present  as  large  a  surface  to  the  planet  as  the 
exterior  ones,  it  is  probable  that,  on  account  of 
their  diminutive  size,  they  may  never  be  detected. 
It  is  likewise  not  improbable  that  two  satellites 
may  exist  in  the  large  spaces  which  intervene  be¬ 
tween  the  orbits  of  the  fourth  and  fifth,  and  the 
fifth  and  sixth  satellites.  All  these  satellites  will 
not  only  pour  a  flood  of  light  on  this  distant  planet, 
but  will  exhibit  a  splendid  and  variegated  ap¬ 
pearance  in  its  nocturnal  firmament. 

The  satellites  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus, 
of  which  we  have  given  a  brief  description  in  the 
preceding  pages,  form,  as  it  were,  so  many'  dis¬ 
tinct  planetary  systems  in  connection  with  the 
great  system  of  the  sun.  The  same  laws  of  mo¬ 
tion  and  gravitation  which  apply  to  the  primary 
planets  are  also  applicable  to  the  secondary  planets 
or  moons.  The  squares  of  their  periodical  times 
are  in  proportion  to  the  cubes  of  their  distances. 
They  are  subject  to  the  attraction  of  their  prima¬ 
ries,  as  all  the  primary  planets  are  attracted  by  the 
sun;  and  as  the  sun,  in  all  probability,  is  carried 
round  a  distant  center  along  with  all  his  attend¬ 
ants,  so  the  satellites  are  carried  round  the  sun 
along  with  their  respective  planets;  partly  by  the 
influence  of  these  planets,  and  partly  by  the  at¬ 
tractive  power  of  the  great  central  luminary'. — 
Eaeh  of  these  secondary  systems  forms  a  system 
by  itself,  far  more  grand  and  extensive  than  the 
whole  planetary  system  was  conceived  to  be  in 
former  times.  Even  the  system  of  Saturn  itself, 
including  its  rings  and  satellites,  contains  a  mass 
of  matter  more  than  a  thousand  tiroes  larger  than 
the  earth  and  moon.  The  sy'stem  of  Jupiter 
comprises  a  mass  of  matter  nearly  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  times  the  size  of  these  two  bodies;  and  even 
that  of  Uranus  is  more  than  eighty  times  the 
dimensions  of  our  terrestrial  system. 


C  H  A  P  T  E  E  V. 

ON  THE  PERFECTIONS  OF  THE  DEITY,  AS  DISPLAYED  IN  THE  PLANETARY 

SYSTEM. 


All  the  works  of  nature  speak  of  their  Author 
in  language  which  can  scarcely  be  misunderstood. 
They  proclaim  the  existence  of  an  original,  un¬ 
created  Cause,  of  an  eternal  Power  and  Intelli- 
ligence,  and  of  a  supreme  agency  which  no  crea¬ 
ted  being  can  control.  “  The  heavens,”  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  manner,  “declare  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  firmament  showeth  forth  his  handiwork.” — 
When  we  consider  the  heavenly  orbs  in  their 
size,  their  distance,  the  rapidity  of  their  motions, 
and  the  regularity  and  harmony  with  which  they 
perform  their  respective  revolutions,  it  is  obvious 
to  the  least  attentive  oRserver  that  such  bodies 
could  not  have  formed  themselves,  or  have  ar¬ 
ranged  their  motions,  their  periods,  and  their  laws 
in  the  benutiful  order  in  which  we  now  behold 
them.  Motion  of  every  kind  supposes  a  moving 
power.  As  matter  could  not  make  itself,  so 
neither  can  it  set  itself  in  motion.  Its  motion 
must  commenco  from  a  power  exterior  to  itself, 
and  that  power  must  correspond  in  energy  to  the 


effect  produced.  In  the  planetary  system  we  find 
bodies  a  thousand  times  larger  than  the  earth  mo¬ 
ving  with  a  velocity  si.xty'  times  greater  than  a 
cannon  ball,  and  carrying  along  with  them  in 
their  train  other  expansive  globes  in  the  same 
swift  career.  Such  motions  could  only  proceed 
from  a  power  which  is  beyond  calculation  or  hu¬ 
man  comprehension;  and  such  a  power  can  only 
reside  in  an  uncreated,  self-existent,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  Intelligence.  The  continuance  of  such 
motions  must  likewise  depend  upon  the  incessant 
agency  of  the  same  Almighty  Being,  either  di¬ 
rectly,  or  through  the  medium  of  such  subor.ii- 
nate  agents  as  he  is  pleased  to  appoint  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  his  designs.  In  this  respect  the 
laws  of  motion,  of  attraction,  gravitation,  electri¬ 
city,  and  other  powers,  are  so  many  agents,  undet 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  Almighty,  for 
carrying  forward  the  plans  of  his  physical  and 
moral  government  of  the  imiverse. 

The  study  of  asti'onomy  ought  always  to  uavt 
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fn  view  as  its  ultimate  object,  to  trace  the  Divine 
erfectioiis  as  displayed  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
eavens.  For,  as  our  poet  Milton  expresses  it, 
“  Heaven  is  as  the  book  of  God  before  us  set, 
wherein  to  read  his  wondrous  works.”  There  is 
no  scene  we  can  contemplate  in  which  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  Divinity  are  so  magnificently  dis¬ 
played.  It  is  in  the  heavens  alone  that  we  perceive 
a  sensible  evidence  of  the  infinity  of  his  perfec¬ 
tions,  of  the  grandeur  of  his  operations,  and  of 
the  immeasurable  e.vteut  of  his  universal  domin¬ 
ions.  Even  the  planetar)'  system,  small  as  it  is 
in  comparison  of  the  wliole  extent  of  creation, 
contains  within  it  wonders  of  creating  Omnipo¬ 
tence  and  skill  which  almost  overpower  tlie 
human  faculties,  and  demonstrate  the  “eternal 
power  and  godhead  ”  of  Him  who  at  first  brought 
it  into  existence.  To  consider  astronomy  merely 
as  a  secular  branch  of  knowledge,  which  improves 
navigation,  and  gives  scope  to  the  mathematician’s 
skill,  and  to  overlook  the  demonstrations  it  affords 
of  the  invisible  Divinity,  would  be  to  sink  this 
noble  study  far  below  its  native  dignity,  and  to 
throw  into  the  shade  the  most  illustrious  manifes¬ 
tations  of  the  glories  of  the  Eternal  mind. 

When  we  contemplate  the  stupendous  globes 
of  which  the  plaueUiry  system  is  composed,  and 
the  astonishing  velocity  with  which  they  run 
their  destined  rounds,  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  an  impressive  idea  of  the  power  of  the  Deity; 
of  the  incomprehensible  energies  of  the  Eternal 
Mind  that  first  launched  them  into  existence. 
What  are  all  the  efforts  of  puny  man  as  displayed 
in  the  machinery  he  has  set  in  motion,  and  in  the 
most  magnificent  structures  he  has  reared,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  worlds  a  thousand  times  larger  than 
this  earthly  ball,  and  with /orces  which  impel 
them  in  their  courses  at  the  rate  of  thirty  thous¬ 
and,  and  even  a  hundred  thousand  miles  an  hour! 
The  mind  is  overpowered  and  bewildered  when  it 
contemplates  such  august  and  magnificent  ope¬ 
rations.  Man,  with  all  bis  imaginary  pomp  and 
greatness,  appears,  on  comparison,  as  a  mere  mi¬ 
croscopic  animalcula,  yea,  as  “  less  than  nothing 
and  vanity;”  and  such  displays  of  the  omnipo¬ 
tence  of  Jehovah  are  intended  to  bring  down  the 
lofty  looks  of  men,”  and  to  stain  the  pride  of 
all  human  grandeur,  “  that  no  flesh  should  glory 
in  his  presence.”  Without  materials,  and  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  instruments  or  machinery,  the 
foundations  of  the  planetary  system  were  laid, 
and  all  its  arrangements  completed.  “  He  only 
spake  and  it  was  done;”  he  only  gave  the  com¬ 
mand,  and  mighty  worlds  started  into  existence 
and  ran  their  spacious  rounds.  “By  the  word 
of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made,  and  all  the 
host  of  them  by  the  breath  of  His  mouth.”  ff'hat 
Almighty  Being  who,  by  a  single  volition,  could 
produce  such  stupendous  effects,  must  be  capable 
of  effecting  what  far  transcends  our  limited  con¬ 
ceptions.  His  agency  must  be  universal  and 
uncontrollable,  and  no  created  being  can  ever 
hope  to  frustrate  the  purposes  of  his  will  or 
eounferact  the  designs  of  his  moral  government. 
Whatever  he  has  promised  will  be  performed; 
whatever  he  has  predicted  by  bis  inspired  messen- 
ers  must  assuredly  be  accomplished.  “For  the 
ingdoni  is  the  Lord’s,  He  is  the  Governor  among 
the  nations,”  and  all  events,  and  the  movements 
of  all  intelligent  beings,  are  subject  to  his  sove¬ 
reign  control.  “Though  the  mountains  should 
be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  seas,  and  the 
earth  reel  to  and  fro  like  a  drunkard;”  yea,  though 
this  spacious  globe  should  be  wrapped  in  flames, 
and  “all  that  it  inherits  be  dissolved,”  yet  that 
power  which  brought  into  existence  the  planetary  I 
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j  worlds,  and  has  supported  them  in  their  rapid 
I  career  for  thousands  of  years,  can  cause  “  new 
j  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwtflleth  i-ight- 
I  oousness,”  to  arise  out  of  its  ruins,  and  to  remain 
.  in  unuiminished  beauty  and  splendor. 

“  The  heavens,”  says  an  inspired  writer,  “de¬ 
clare  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  there  is  no  speech 
nor  language  where  their  voice  is  not  heard.” 
Even  the  pagan  nations  were  impressed  with  the 
power  of  a  supreme  intelligence  from  a  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  nocturnal  firmament.  “When  we 
behold  the  heavens,”  says  Cicero,  “  when  we  con¬ 
template  the  celestial  bodies,  can  we  fail  of  con¬ 
viction?  Must  we  not  acknowledge  that  there  is 
a  Divinity,  a  perfect  being,  a  ruling  intelligence 
that  governs,  a  God  who  is  everywhere,  and  directs 
all  by  his  power?  Anyone  who  doubts  this  may 
as  well  deny  that  there  is  a  sun  that  enlightens 
us.”  Plato,  when  alluding  to  the  motions  of  the 
sun  and  planets,  exclaims,  “  How  is  it  possible  for 
such  prodigious  masses  to  be  carried  round  for  so 
long  a  period  by  any  natural  cause?  for  whicli 
reason  I  assert  God  to  be  the  great  and  first  cause, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  other¬ 
wise.” 

A  very  slight  view  of  the  planetary  system  is 
sufficient  to  impress  ourminds  with  an  overpower 
ing  sense  of  the  grandeur  and  omnipotence  of  the 
Deity.  In  one  part  of  it  we  behold  a  globe  four¬ 
teen  hundred  times  larger  than  our  world  flying 
through  the  depths  of  space,  and  carrying  along 
with  it  a  retinue  of  revolving  worlds  in  its  swift 
career.  In  a  more  distant  region  of  this  system 
we  behold  another  globe,  of  nearly  the  same  size, 
surrounded  by  two  magnificent  rings,  which 
I  would  inclose  500  w'orlds  as  large  as  ours,  wing- 
i  ing  its  flight  through  the  regions  of  immensity, 
and  conveying  along  with  it  seven  planetary 
bodies  larger  than  our  moon,  and  the  stupendous 
arches  with  which  it  is  encircled,  over  a  circum¬ 
ference  of  five  thousand  seven  hundred  millions 
of  miles.  Were  we  to  supiiose  ourselves  placed 
on  the  nearest  satellite  of  this  planet,  and  were 
the  satellite  supposed  to  be  at  rest,  we  should 
behold  a  scene  of  grandeur  altogether  overwhelm¬ 
ing;  a  globe  filling  a  great  portion  of  the  visiblo 
heavens,  encircled  by  its  immense  rings,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  its  moons,  each  moving  in  its  distinct 
sphere  and  around  its  axis,  and  all  at  the  same 
time  flying  before  us  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
velocity  of  22,000  miles  an  hour.  Such  a  scene 
would  far  transcend  everything  we  now  behold 
from  our  terrestrial  sphere,  and  all  the  conceptions 
I  we  can  possibly  form  of  motion,  of  sublimity, 
and  grandeur.  Contemplating  such  an  assem- 
j  blage  of  magnificent  objects  moving  through  the 
ethereal  regions  with  such  astonishing  velocity, 
we  would  feel  the  full  force  of  the  sentiments  of 
inspiration:  “The  Lord  (ion  Omnipotent 
REiGNETit.  His  power  is  irresistible;  His  greatness 
is  unsearchable;  wonderful  things  doth  he  which 
we  cannot  comprehend.”  The  motions  of  the 
bodies  which  compose  this  system  convey  an  im¬ 
pressive  idea  of  the  agency  and  the  energies  of 
Omnipotence.  One  of  these  bodies,  eighty  times 
larger  than  the  earth,  and  the  slowest  moving  orb 
in  the  system,  is  found  to  move  tbrough  its  ex¬ 
pansive 'orbit  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  thousand  miles 
an  hour;  another  at  twenty-nine  thousand  miles 
in  the  same  period,  although  it  is  more  than  a 
thousand  times  the  size  of  our  globe;  another  at 
the  rate  of  eighty  thousand  miles;  and  a  fourth 
with  a  velocity  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
miles  every  hour,  or  thirty  miles  during  every 
beat  of  our  pulse.  The  mechanical  forces  requi¬ 
site  to  produce  such  motions  surpass  the  maihe- 
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matician’s  skill  to  estimate  or  the  power  of  numbers 
to  express.  Sucli  astonishing  velocities,  in  bodies 
of  so  stupendous  a  magnitude,  though  incompre¬ 
hensible  and  overwhelming  to  our  limited  facul¬ 
ties,  exhibit  a  most  convincing  demonstration  of 
the  existence  of  an  agency  and  a  power  which  no 
created  beings  can  ever  counteract,  and  which  no 
limits  can  control.  Above  all,  the  central  body 
of  this  system  presents  to  our  view  an  object 
which  is  altogether  overpowering  to  human  intel¬ 
lects,  and  of  which,  in  our  present  state,  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  form  an  adequate  conception.  A 
luminous  globe,  thirteen  hundred  thousand  times 
larger  than  our  world,  and  five  hundred  times 
more  capacious  than  all  the  planets,  satellites,  and 
comets  taken  together,  and  this  body  revolving 
round  its  axis  and  through  the  regions  of  space, 
extending  its  influences  to  the  remotest  spaces  of 
the  system,  and  retaining  by  its  attractive  power 
all  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  is  an  object  which 
the  limited  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  however 
improved,  can  never  grasp,  in  all  its  magnitude 
and  relations,  so  as  to  form  a  full  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  idea  of  its  magnificence.  But  it  displays  in 
a  most  astonishing  manner  the  grandeur  of  Him 
who  launched  it  into  existence,  and  lighted  it  up 
“  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth;”  and  it  exhibits  to 
all  intelligences  a  demonstration  of  his  “  eternal 
power  and  godhead.”  So  that,  although  there 
were  no  bodies  existing  in  the  universe  but  those 
of  the  planetary  system,  they  would  afford  an 
evidence  of  a  power  to  which  no  limits  can  be 
assigned;  a  power  which  is  infinite,  universal,  and 
uncontrollable. 

The  planetary  system  likewise  exhibits  a  display 
of  the  wisdom  and  inleUigence  of  the  Deity.  If  it 
is  an  evidence  of  wisdom  in  an  artist  that  he  has 
arranged  all  the  parts  of  a  machine,  and  propor¬ 
tioned  the  movements  of  its  different  wheels  and 
pinions  so  as  exactly  to  accomplish  the  end  in¬ 
tended,  then  the  arrangement  of  the  planetary 
system  affords  a  bright  display  of  “  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  God.”  In  the  center  of  this  system  is 
placed  the  great  source  of  light  and  heat;  and  from 
no  other  point  could  those  solar  emanations  be 
propagated,  in  an  equable  and  uniform  manner,  to 
the  worlds  which  roll  around  it.  Had  the  sun 
been  placed  at  a  remote  distance  from  the  center, 
or  near  one  of  the  planetary  orbits,  the  planets  in 
one  part  of  their  course  would  have  been  scorched 
with  the  most  intense  heat,  and  in  another  part 
would  have  been  subjected  to  all  the  rigors  of 
excessive  cold;  their  motions  would  have  been 
deranged, and  their  present  constitution  destroyed. 
The  enormous  bulk  of  this  central  body  was  like¬ 
wise  requisite  to  diffuse  light  and  attractive  influ¬ 
ence  throughout  every  part  of  the  system.  The 
diurnal  rotations  of  the  planets  evince  the  same 
wisdom  and  intelligence.  Were  these  bodies  des¬ 
titute  of  diurnal  motions,  one-half  of  their  sur¬ 
face  would  he  parched  with  perpetual  day,  and 
the  other  half  involved  in  the  gloom  of  a  perpet¬ 
ual  night,  hi’o  the  inhabitants  of  one  hemisphere 
the  sun  would  never  appear,  and  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  other  the  stars  would  be  invisible;  and  those 
expansive  regions  of  the  universe,  wdiere  the 
magnificence  of  God  is  so  strikingly  displayed, 
would  be  forever  vailed  from  their  view.  The 
permanency  of  the  axes  on  which  the  planets 
revolve  was  likewise  necessary,  in  order  to  the 
stability  of  the  system  and  the  comfort  of  its 
Inhabitants;  and  so  we  find  that  their  poles  point 
invariably  in  the  same  direction  or  to  the  same 
points  of  the  heavens,  with  only  a  slight  variation 
scarcely  perceptible  until  after  the  lapse  of  cen¬ 
turies.  As  the  planets  are  of  a  spheroidal  figure, 


had  the  direction  of  their  axes  been  Habit  ft) 
frequent  and  sudden  changes,  the  most  alarming 
and  disastrous  catastrophes  might  have  ensued. 
In  such  a  globe  as  ours,  the  shifting  of  its  axis 
might  change  the  equatorial  parts  of  the  earth 
into  the  polar,  or  the  polar  into  the  equatorial,  to 
the  utter  destruction  of  tliose  plants  and  animals 
which  are  not  capable  of  interchanging  their  situ¬ 
ations.  Such  a  change  would  likewise  cause  the 
seas  to  abandon  their  former  positions,  and  to 
rush  to  the  new  equator;  the  consequence  of 
which  would  be,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  men 
and  animals  with  which  it  is  now  peopled  would 
bo  again  overwhelmed  in  a  general  deluge,  and  the 
habitable  earth  reduced  to  a  cheerless  desert.  But 
all  such  disasters  are  prevented  by  the  permanent 
position  of  the  axis  of  our  globe  and  of  the  other 
planets  during  every  part  of  their  annual  revolu¬ 
tions,  as  fixed  and  determined  by  Him  who  is 
“  wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent  in  working.” 

The  same  wflsdom  is  conspicuous  in  so  nicely 
balancing  and  proportioning  the  magnitudes,  mo¬ 
tions,  and  distances  of  the  planetary  orbs.  Wo 
find  that  the  larger  planets  move  in  orbits  most 
remote  from  the  smaller  planets  and  from  tlie 
center  of  the  system.  If  the  great  planets  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  had  moved  in  lower  spheres  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  smaller,  their  attractivo 
force  would  have  had  a  much  more  powerful 
influence  than  it  now  has  in  disturbing  the  plane¬ 
tary  motions,  and  might  have  introduced  con¬ 
siderable  confusion  into  the  system.  But,  while 
they  revolve  at  so  great  distances  from  all  the 
inferior  planets,  their  influence  is  inconsiderable, 
and  the  slight  perturbations  they  produce  are  not 
permanent,  but  periodical;  they  come  to  a  limit, 
and  then  go  back  again  to  the  same  point  as  before. 
Again,  tde  law  of  gravitation,  by  which  the  planets 
are  ilirccted  in  their  motions,  is  also  an  evidence 
of  Divine  intelligence.  The  law  is  found  to  act 
reciprocally  as  the  square  of  the  distance;  that 
is,  at  double  the  distance  it  has  one-fourth,  and  at 
triple  the  distance  one-ninth  of  the  force;  at  one- 
half  the  distance  it  has  four  times,  and  at  one- 
third  the  distance  it  has  nine  times  the  strength 
or  influence.  Now  it  could  easily  be  shown,  that 
a  law  directly  opposite  to  this,  or  even  diflering 
materially  from  it,  would  not  only  derange  the 
harmony  of  the  system,  but  might  be  attended 
with  the  most  dis-astrous  consequences.  If,  for 
instance,  a  planet  as  large  and  as  remote  as  Satura 
had  attracted  the  earth  in  proportion  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  it  contains,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
in  any  proportion  to  its  distance;  in  other  words, 
had  its  attractive  power  been  greater  the  farther 
it  was  removed  from  us,  it  would  have  dragged 
our  globe  out  of  its  course,  deranged  its  motions, 
and,  in  all  probability,  deprived  us  of  the  security 
vve  now  possess,  and  of  all  the  prospects  and 
enjoyments  which  depend  upon  its  equable  and 
harmonious  movements.  There  is  nocontrivance 
in  the  system  more  wonderful  than  the  rings  of 
Saturn.  That  these,  rings  should  be  separated 
thirty  thousand  miles  from  the  body  of  the  planet; 
that  they  should,  notwithstanding,  accontpany  the 
planet  in  its  revolution  round  the  snn,  preserving 
invariably  the  same  distance  from  it;  that  they 
should  revolve  round  the  planet  every  ten  hours, 
at  the  immense  velocity  of  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  in  a  minute;  and  that  they  should  never 
fly  off  to  the  distant  regions  of  space,  nor  fall 
down  upon  the  planet,  are  circumstances  which 
require  adjustments  far  more  intricate  and  exqui¬ 
site  than  wo  can  conceive,  and  demonstrate  that 
the  almighty  contriver  of  that  stupendous  appen¬ 
dage  to  the  globe  of  Saturn  is  “  great  in  counsel 
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svd  mighty  in  operation.”  Yet  these  adjustments, 
in  whatever  they  may  consist,  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  effected.  For  this  planet  has  been  flying 
tlirough  the  regions  of  space  in  a  regular  curve 
for  thousands  of  j'ears,  and  the  system  of  its 
satellites  and  rings  still  remains  permanent  and 
unimpaired  as  at  its  first  creation. 

An  evidence  of  wisdom  may  likewise  be  per¬ 
ceived  in  the  distance  at  which  each  planet  is 
laced  from  the  great  central  body  of  the  system, 
n  the  case  of  our  own  globe,  its  distance  from 
the  sun  is  so  adjusted  as  to  correspond  to  the 
density  of  the  earth  and  waters,  to  the  temper 
and  constitution  of  the  bodies  of  men  and  other 
animals,  and  to  the  general  state  of  all  things 
here  below.  The  quantity  of  light  which  the 
central  luminary  diffuses  around  us  is  exactly 
adapted  to  the  structure  of  our  eyes,  to  the  width 
of  their  pupils,  and  the  nervous  sensibilit)’  of  the 
retina.  The  heat  it  produces,  by  its  action  on  the 
caloric  connected  with  our  globe,  is  of  such  a 
temperature  as  is  e.xactly  suited  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  to  the  constitution  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  tribes.  It  is  placed  at  such  a  distance 
as  to  enlighten  and  warm  us,  and  not  so  near  as 
to  dazzle  us  with  its  splendor  or  scorch  us  with 
its  excessive  heat;  but  to  cheer  all  the  tribes  of 
living  beings,  and  to  nourish  the  soil  with  its 
kindly  warmth.  Were  the  earth  removed  fift}^ 
millions  of  miles  farther  from  the  sun,  everything 
around  us  would  be  frozen  up,  and  we  should  be 
perpetually  shivering  amid  all  the  rigors  of  exces¬ 
sive  cold.  Were  it  placed  as  much  nearer,  the 
waters  of  the  rivers  and  the  ocean  would  be 
transformed  into  vapor;  the  earth  would  be  har¬ 
dened  into  an  impenetrable  crust;  the,  process  of 
vegetation  would  cease;  and  all  the  orders  of  ani¬ 
mated  beings  would  faint  under  the  excessive 
splendor  of  the  solar  beams.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  distances  of  the  other  planets  are 
likewise  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  substances 
of  which  they  are  composed  and  the  constitution 
of  their  inhabitants.  We  find  that  the  densities 
of  the.se  bodies  decrease  in  proportion  to  their  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  sun;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
this  is  one  reason,  among  others,  why  they  are 
placed  at  different  distances,  and  are  thus  adapted 
to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  influence  which 
the  central  luminary  may  produce  on  their  sur¬ 
faces. 

The  figures  of  the  planetary  bodies  likewise 
indicate  contrivance  and  intelligence.  They  are 
all  either  of  a  spherical  or  spheroidal  form,  and 
tliis  figure  is  evidently  the  best  adapted  to  a  habi¬ 
table  world.  It  is  the  most  capacious  of  all  forms, 
and  contains  the  greatest  quantity  of  area  in  the 
least  possible  space.  It  is  the  best  adapted  to 
motion,  both  annual  and  diurnal,  every  part  of 
the  surface  being  nearly  at  the  same  distance  from 
tlie  center  of  gravity  and  motion.  Without  this 
figure  there  could  have  been  no  comfortable  and 
regular  alternations  of  day  and  night  in  our  world 
as  we  now  enjoy,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  and 
tlie  mass  of  waters  could  not  have  been  equabl}^ 
distributed.  Had  the  earth  been  of  a  cubical, 
prismatic,  or  pentagonal  form,  or  of  any  other 
angular  figure,  some  parts  would  have  been  com¬ 
paratively  near  the  center  of  gravity,  and  othei-s 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  farther  from  it; 
certain  countries  would  have  been  exposed  to 
furious  tempests,  which  would  have  overturned 
and  destroyed  every  object,  while  others  would 
have  been  stifled  for  want  of  currents  and  agita¬ 
tion  in  the  air;  one  part  would  have  been  over¬ 
whelmed  with  water,  and  another  entirely  desti¬ 
tute  of  the  liquid  element;  one  part  might  have 
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enjoyed  the  benign  influence  of  the  sun,  while 
another  might  have  been  within  the  shadow  of 
elevations  a  hundred  miles  high,  and  in  regions 
of  insufferable  cold.  In  short,  while  one  counti  y 
might  have  resembled  a  paradise,  others  would 
have  been  transformed  into  a  chaos,  where 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  barrenness  and 
hideous  desolation;  but  the  globular  figure  which 
the  Creator  has  given  to  our  world  prevents  all 
snch  inconveniences  and  evils,  and  secures  to  us 
all  the  advantages  we  enjoy  from  the  equable 
distribution  of  light  and  gravity,  of  the  waters  of 
our  seas  and  rivers,  and  of  the  winds  and  motions 
of  the  atmosphere;  and  arrangements  similar  or 
analogous  are  enjoyed  by  all  the  other  planetary 
workJs,  in  consequence  of  the  globular  figuro 
which  has  been  impressed  upon  them. 

The  same  Divine  Wisdom  is  displayed  through¬ 
out  the  solar  system  in  the  nice  adjustment  oj  the 
projectile  velocity  to  the  attractive  power.  The 
natural  tendency  of  all  motion,  impressed  by  a 
single  force,  is  to  make  the  body  move  in  a 
straight  line.  The  projectile  force  originally  given 
to  the  planets,  if  not  counteracted,  would  carry 
them  away  from  the  sun,  in  right  lines,  through 
the  regions  of  infinite  space.  On  the  other  hand, 
had  the  planets  been  acted  upon  solely  by  an 
attractive  power  proceeding  from  the  center,  they 
would  have  moved  with  an  increased  velocity 
toward  that  center,  and,  in  a  short  time,  hava 
fallen  upon  the  body  of  the  sun.  Now  the  Divine 
Intelligence  strikingly  appears  in  nicely  propor¬ 
tioning  and  balancing  these  two  powers,  so  as  to 
make  the  planets  describe  orbits  nearly  circular. 
If  these  powers  had  not  been  accurately  adjusted, 
the  whole  system  would  have  run  into  confusion. 
For,  were  the  velocity  of  any  planet  double  to 
what  would  make  it  move  in  a  circle  or  ellipse,  it 
W'ould  rush  from  its  sphere  through  the  regions 
of  immensity,  and  never  again  return  to  its 
former  orbit.  Or,  should  half  its  velocity  ba 
taken  away,  the  planet  w'ould  descend  obliquely 
toward  the  sun  until  it  became  four  times  nearer 
him  than  before,  and  then  ascend  to  its  former 
place;  and  by  ascending  and  descending  alter¬ 
nately,  would  describe  a  very  eccentric  orbit,  and 
would  feel  the  influence  of  the  solar  light  and 
power  sixteen  times  greater  in  one  part  of  its 
course  than  in  another;  which  would  prevent 
such  a  globe  as  ours,  and  probably  all  the  plane¬ 
tary  bodies,  from  being  habitable  worlds.  But, 
in  this  respect,  every  part  of  celestial  mechanism 
is  adjusted  with  the  nicest  skill,  and  the  whole 
system  appears  a  scene  of  beauty,  order,  and 
stability  worthy  of  the  intelligence  of  Him  “who 
hath  established  the.  world  by  his  wisdom,  and 
stretched  out  the  heavens  by  his  understanding.” 
And  as  the  power  of  gravitation  was  first  im¬ 
pressed  upon  matter  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator, 
so  its  continued  action  is  every  moment  depen¬ 
dent  on  his  sovereign  will.  Were  its  influence  to 
be  suspended,  the  whole  sv'stern  would  imme¬ 
diately  dissolve  and  run  into  confusion.  The 
centrifugal  force  of  the  planets,  in  whirling  round 
their  axes,  would  shatter  them  ijito  pieces  and 
dissipate  their  parts  throughout  the  circumam¬ 
bient  spaces;  every  portion  of  matter  would  fly 
in  straight  lines,  according  as  the  projectile  force 
chanced  to  direct  at  the  moment  this  power  was 
suspended;  and  the  regions  of  infinite  space, 
instead  of  presenting  a  prospect  of  beauty  and 
order,  would  become  a  scene  of  derangement, 
overspread  with  the  wrecks  of  all  the  globes  in 
the  universe;  so  that  the  order  and  stability  of 
universal  nature  entirely  depends  upon  the  will 
and  the  omnipotence  of  the  Deity  in  sustaining 
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in  constant  action  the  power  of  universal  gravita¬ 
tion.  Were  it  his  pleasure  that  the  material  world 
should  be  dissolved  and  its  inhabitants  destroyed, 
he  has  only  to  interpose  his  Almighty  fiat,  and 
proclaim,  “  Let  the  power  of  attraction  be  sus¬ 
pended,”  and  the  vast  universe  would  soon  be 
unhinged  and  return  to  its  original  chaos. 

In  short,  the  depth  of  the  Divine  Wisdom 
might  have  been  illustrated  from  the  constant 
proportion  between  the  times  of  the  periodical 
revolutions  of  all  the  planets,  primary  and  secon¬ 
dary,  and  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances;  from 
the  constancy  and  regularity  of  their  motions, 
that,  amid  so  immense  a  variety  of  moving  masses, 
all  should  observe  their  due  bounds  and  keep  their 
appointed  paths,  to  answer  the  great  ends  of  their 
creation;  from  the  exactness  with  which  they  run 
their  destined  rounds,  finishing  their  circuits  with  so 
much  accuracy  as  not  to  deviate  from  the  periods 
of  their  revolutions  a  single  minute  in  a  hundred 
years  ;  from  the  distances  of  the  several  planets 
from  the  sun,  compared  with  their  respective 
densities;  from  their  velocities  in  their  orbits  com¬ 
pared  with  their  distances  from  the  central  lumi¬ 
nary;  from  the  wonderful  simplicity  of  the  laws 
on  which  so  much  beauty,  harmony,  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  depend  ;  and  from  various  other  considera¬ 
tions,  all  which  would  tend  to  demonstrate  that 
He  who  framed  the  planetary’  system  is  “  the  only 
wise  God,”  whose  “  understanding  is  infinite,” 
and  the  depth  of  whose  intelligence  is  “past  find¬ 
ing  out.” 

From  what  we  have  now  stated,  we  may  see 
what  a  beautiful  and  divine  fabric  the  solar  system 
exhibits.  Like  all  the  arrangements  of  Infinite 
Wisdom  its  foundations  are  plain  and  simple,  but 
its  superstructure  is  wonderful  and  diversified. — 
The  causes  which  produce  the  effects  are  few,  but 
the  phenomena  are  innumerable.  While  the  ends 
to  be  accomplished  are  numeroug  and  various,  the 
means  are  the  fewest  that  could  possibly  bringthe 
design  into  effect.  What  a  striking  contrast  is 
presented  between  the  works  of  Omnipotence  as 
they  really  exist,  and  the  bungling  schemes  of  the 
ancient  astronomers?  who,  with  all  their  cycles, 
epicycles,  concentric  and  eccentric  circles,  their 
deferents,  and  solid  crystalline  spheres,  could 
never  account  for  the  motions  of  the  planetary 
orbs,  nor  explain  tlieir  phenomena.  The  plans 
of  the  Almighty,  both  in  the  material  world  and 
in  his  moral  government,  are  quite  unlike  the  cir¬ 
cumscribed  and  complex  schemes  of  man.  Like 
himself,  they  are  magnificent  and  stupendous,  and 
yet  accomplished  by  means  apparently  weak  and 
simple.  All  his  works  are  demonstrations,  not 
only  of  his  existence,  but  of  his  inscrutable  wis¬ 
dom  and  superintending  providence.  As  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  every  workman  are  known  from 
the  work  which  he  executes,  so  the  operations  of 
the  Deity  evince  his  supreme  agency  and  his 
houndless  perfections.  What  being  less  than  infi¬ 
nite  could  have  arranged  the  solar  system,  and 
launched  from  his  hand  the  huge  masses  of  the 
planetary  worlds?  What  mathematician  could  so 
nicely  calculate  their  distances  and  arrange  their 
motions?  Or  what  mechanic  so  accurately  con¬ 
trive  their  figures,  adjust  their  movements,  or 
balance  their  projectile  force  with  the  power  of 
gravitation?  None  but  He  whose  power  is  su¬ 
preme  and  irresistible,  whose  agency  is  universal, 
and  whose  wisdom  is  unsearchable. 

In  the  last  place,  the  planetary  system  exhibits 
a  display  of  the  good.xess  of  the  Creator  and  of 
his  superintending  care.  The  goodne,ss  of  God  is 
that  perfection  of  his  nature  by  which  he  delights 
to  communicate  liappiness  to  every  order  of  his 


creatures.  Now  all  the  movements  and  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  planetary  bodies  are  so  ordered  and 
directed  as  to  act  in  subserviency  to  the  happiness 
of  sentient  and  intelligent  beings.  This  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  grand  design  of  all  the  wise  contrivances 
to  which  we  have  adverted.  The  spherical  figure 
given  to  all  the  planets  for  the  regular  distribution 
of  the  waters  of  the  seas  and  rivers,  and  of  the 
currents  of  the  atmo.sphere;  their  rotation  on  theil 
axes,  to  produce  the  alternate  succession  of  day 
and  night ;  the  situation  of  the  sun  in  the  centei 
of  the  system,  for  the  equable  distribution  of 
light  and  heat  to  surrounding  planets;  and  an  ap¬ 
paratus  of  rings  and  moons,  to  reflect  a  mild 
radiance  in  the  absence  of  the  sun,  are  contri¬ 
vances  which  can  only  have  a  respect  to  the  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience  of  animated  beings  ;  for 
they  can  serve  no  purpose  to  mere  inert  matter 
devoid  of  life  and  intelligence,  and  the  Creator, 
so  far  as  we  know,  never  employs  means  without 
a  corresponding  end  in  view.  In  our  world,  the 
utility  of  these  arrangements,  in  order  to  our 
happiness,  is  obvious  to  the  least  reflecting  mind. 
W ithout  light  our  globe  would  be  little  else  than 
a  gloomy  prison;  for  it  is  this  that  cheers  the 
heart  of  man,  and  unvails  to  our  view  the  beauties 
and  sublimities  of  creation;  and  had  the  earth  no 
rotation,  and  were  the  sun  continually  shining  on 
the  same  hemisphere,  the  temperate  zones  as  well 
as  the  equatorial  regions  would  be  parched  with  a 
perpetual  day,  the  moisture  of  the  soil  evaporated, 
the  earth  hardened,  vegetables  deprived  of  nour¬ 
ishment,  the  functions  of  the  atmosphere  deranged, 
and  numerous  other  inconveniences  would  ensue, 
from  which  we  are  now  protected  by  the  existing 
arrangements  of  nature;  and  as  such  contrivances 
are.  essential  to  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  so  we  have  every  reason  to  conclude 
that  these  and  all  the  additional  arrangements 
connected  with  other  planets  are  intended  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  enjoyment  of  the  different  orders  of 
sensitive  and  intelligent  existence  with  which  they 
are  peopled. 

As  the  object  of  the  wise  contrivances  of  the 
Deity  is  the  communication  of  happiness,  it  would 
be  inconsistent  with  every  rational  view  we  can 
take  of  his  wisdom  and  intelligence  not  to  admit 
that  the  same  end  is  kept  in  view  in  every  part  of 
his  dominions,  however  far  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  our  immediate  contemplation,  and 
though  we  are  not  permitted,  in  the  meantime,  to 
inspect  the  minute  details  connected  with  the 
economy  of  other  worlds  ;  for  the  Creator  must 
always  be  considered  as  consistent  with  himself, 
as  acting  on  the  same  eternal  and  immutable  prin¬ 
ciples  at  all  times,  and  throughout  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  his  empire.  He  cannot  be  supposed  to 
devise  means  in  order  to  accomplish  important 
ends  in  relation  to  our  world,  while  in  other  re¬ 
gions  of  creation  he  devises  means  for  no  end  at 
all.  To  suppose,  for  a  moment,  such  a  tb.ing 
possible,  would  be  highly  derogatory  to  the  Divine 
character,  and  would  confound  all  our  ideas  of  the 
harmony  and  consistency  of  the  altributes  of  him 
who  is  “  the  only  wise  God.”  We  have,  there¬ 
fore,  the  highest  reason  to  conclude,  that  not  only 
this  earth,  but  the  whole  of  the  planetary  system, 
is  a  scene  of  divine  benevolence;  for  it  displays  to 
our  view  a  number  of  magnificent  globes,  with 
special  contrivances  and  arrangements,  all  fitted 
to  be  the  abodes  of  intelligent  beings,  and  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  their  enjoyment.  Every  provision  has 
been  made  to  supply  them  with  that  light  which 
unfolds  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  glories  of 
the  firmament.  All  the  arrangements  for  its 
equable  distribution  have  been  effected,  and  several 
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wonderful  modes  unknown  in  our  world  hare 
been  contrived  for  alleviating  their  darkness  in 
the  absence  of  the  sun,  all  which  contrivances 
are,  doubtless,  accompanied  with  many  others 
which  lie  beyond  the  range  of  our  conception,  and 
wliich  our  remote  distance  prevents  us  from  con¬ 
templating.  In  proportion,  then,  as  the  other 
planets  exceed  the  earth  in  size,  in  a  similar  pro¬ 
portion,  we  may  conceive,  is  the  extent  of  that 
theater  on  which  the  Divine  goodness  is  displayed. 
If  this  “  earth  is  full  of  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord,”  if  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator  has  dis¬ 
tributed  unnumbered  comforts  among  every  order 
of  creatures  here  below,  what  must  be  the  exu¬ 
berance  of  his  bounty,  and  the  overflowing 
streams  of  felicity  enjoyed  in  worlds  which  con¬ 
tain  thousands  of  times  the  population  of  our 
globe  !  If  a  world  which  has  been  partly  de¬ 
ranged  by  the  sin  of  its  inhabitants  abounds  with 
so  many  pleasures,  what  numerous  sources  of 
happiness  must  abound,  and  what  ecstatic  joys 
must  be  felt  in  those  worlds  where  mortal  evil  has 
never  entered,  where  diseases  and  death  are  un¬ 
known,  and  where  the  inhabitants  bask  perpetu¬ 
ally  in  the  regions  of  immortality  !  Were  we 
permitted  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  enjoyments 
of  some  of  those  worlds,  were  we  to  behold  the 
magnificent  scenery  with  which  they  are  encir¬ 
cled,  the  riches  of  Divine  munificence  which  appear 
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on  every  hand,  the  inhabitants  adorned  with 
the  beauties  of  moral  perfection,  and  every  socie¬ 
ty  cemented  by  the  bond  of  universal  love,  and 
displaying  the  virtues  of  angelic  natures,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  all  the  enjoyments  of  this  ter¬ 
restrial  sphere  would  appear  only  “as  the  drop  of 
a  bucket  and  the  small  dust  of  the  balance,”  and 
as  unworthy  of  our  regard  in  comparison  of  the 
overflowing  fountains  of  bliss  which  enrich  the 
regions  and  gladden  the  society  of  the  celestial 
worlds.  In  this  point  of  view  wl'.at  a  glorious 
and  amiable  being  does  the  eternal  Jehovah  ap¬ 
pear  !  “  God  is  love.”  This  is  his  name  and  his 

memorial  in  all  generations  and  throughout  all 
worlds.  Supremely  happy  in  himself  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  his  creatures,  his  grand  design  in 
forming  and  arranging  so  many  worlds  could 
only  be  to  display  the  riches  of  his  beneficence, 
and  to  impart  felicity,  in  all  its  diversified  forms, 
to  countless  orders  of  intelligent  beings,  and  to 
every  rank  of  perceptive  existence.  And  how 
extensive  his  goodness  is,  not  only  throughout  the 
planetary  sj'stem,  but  over  all  the  regions  of  uni¬ 
versal  nature,  it  is  impossible  for  the  tongues  of 
men  or  angels  to  declare,  or  the  highest  powers 
of  intelligence  to  conceive.  But  of  this  we  are 
certain,  that  “Jehovah  is  good  to  all;”  that  “his 
bounty  is  great  above  the  heavens;”  and  that  “his 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 


SUMMARY  VIEW  OF  THE  MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  PLANETARY  SYSTEM. 


Having,  in  the  preceding  pages,  given  a  brief 
description  of  the  principal  facts  and  phenomena 
connected  with  the  solar  system,  and  offered  a  few 
reflections  suggested  by  the  subject,  it  may  not  be 
inexpedient  to  place  before  the  reader  a  summary 
view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  bodies  belonging  to 
this  system,  as  compared  with  the  population  and 
magnitude  of  the  globe  on  which  we  live.  In 
this  summary  statement  I  shall  chiefly  attend  to 
the  area  or  superficial  contents  of  the  different 


planets,  which  is  the  only  accurate  view  we  can 
take  of  their  magnitudes,  when  we  compare  them 
with  each  other  as  habitable  worlds.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  different  globes  is  estimated,  as  in  the 
preceding  descriptions,  at  the  rate  of  280  inhab¬ 
itants  to  a  square  mile,  which  is  the  rate  of 
population  in  England,  and  yet  this  country 
is  by  no  means  overstocked  with  inhabitants, 
but  could  contain,  perhaps,  double  its  present 
population. 


Square  Miles. 

Population. 

Solid  Contents. 

.  32,000,000 

.  8,960,000,000 

.  17,157,324,800 

. . . .  191,134,944 

.  53,500,000,000 

.  248,475,427,200 

.  55,417,824 

.  15,500,000,000 

. 38,79'>,000,900 

.  229,000 

.  64,000,000 

.  10,035,000 

.  6,380,000 

.  1,786,000,000 

.  1,515,250,000 

.  8,285,580 

.  2,31 9,962,400 

.  2,242,630,320 

..  14,000,000 

.  4,000,000,000 

.  4,900,000,000 

..24,884,000,000 

...6,967,520,000,000 

.  .368,283,200,000,000 

.  .19,690.000,000 

...5,488,000,000,000 

..£61,326,800,000,000 

Saturn’s  outer  ring  . . 

...9,05S,803;600 
.  .19,791,561,636 

(  8,141,903,826,080 

. .  .1,077,568,800,000 
.  4,200,000,000 

....1,442,518,261,800 

Edges  of  the  rings. . . 

....  228,077,000 
. .  .3,84 '',460,000 

22,437,804.620,000 

. 15,000,000 

.  5,455,000,000 

. 95'000',000 

.  ...  26,673,000,000 

.  45,693,970,126 

....  197'920;800 

. 55^417,824,000 

.  98,960,400,000 

....  1 69!fi46’4fl0 

. .  .  47j500,992,000 

....  84,823,200,000 

Amount . 

..78,195,916,784 

.  .21,894,974,404,480 

.  .6.54,038,.348,1 19,246 

From  the  above  statement,  the  real  magnitude 
of  all  the  moving  bodies  connected  with  the  solar 
system  may  at  once  be  perceived.  If  we  wish  to 
ascertain  what  proportion  these  magnitudes  bear 


to  the  amplitude  of  our  own  globe,  we  have  only 
to  divide  the  different  amounts  slated  at  the  bottom 
of  the  table  by  the  area,  solidity,  or  population  of 
the  earth.  The  amount  of  area,  or  the  superficial 
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contents  of  all  the  planets,  primary  and  secondary, 
is  78,195,916,784;  or  ahove  seventy-eight  thousand 
millions  of  square  miles.  If  this  sum  be  divided 
by  197,000,000,  the  number  of  square  miles  on  the 
surface  of  our  globe,  the  quotient  will  be  397 ;  show¬ 
ing  that  the  surfaces  of  these  globes  are  397  times 
more  expansive  than  the  whole  surface  of  the  ter¬ 
raqueous  globe;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  con¬ 
tain  an  amplitude  of  space  for  animated  beings 
equal  to  nearly  four  hundred  worlds  such  as  ours. 
If  we  divide  the  same  amount  by  49,000,000,  the 
number  of  square  miles  in  the  habitable  parts  of 
the  earth,  the  quotient  will  be  1595;  showing  that 
the  surface  of  all  the  planets  contains  a  space 
equal  to  one  thousand  hve  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  times  the  area  of  all  the  continents  and  islands 
of  our  globe.  If  the  amount  of  population  which 
the  planets  might  contain,  namely,  21,894,974,- 
404,480,  or  nearly  twenty-two  billions,  be  divided 
by  800,000,000,  the  population  of  the  earth,  the 
quotient  will  be  27,368;  which  shows  that  the 
planetar)'  globes  could  contain  a  population  more 
than  twenty-seven  thousand  times  the  population 
of  our  globe;  in  other  words,  if  peopled  in  the 
proportion  of  England,  they  are  equivalent  to 
twenty-seven  thousand  worlds  such  as  ours  in  its 
present  state  of  population.  The  amount  of  the 
third  column  expresses  the  number  of  solid  miles 
comprised  in  all  the  planets,  which  is  654,038,- 
348,119,246,  or  more  than  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  biUions.  If  this  number  be  divided  by  263,000,- 
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000,000,  the  number  of  cubical  miles  in  the  earf 
the  quotient  will  be  2483,  which  shows  that  tb 
solid  bulk  of  the  other  planets  is  two  thousand  fou» 
hundred  and  eighty-three  times-  the  bulk  of  our 
globe.  Such  is  the  immense  magnitude  of  our 
planetary  system,  without  taking  into  account 
either  the  sun  or  the  hundreds  of  comets  which 
have  been  observed  to  traverse  the  planetary 
regions. 

Great,  however,  as  these  magnitudes  are,  they 
are  far  surpassed  by  that  stupendous  globe  which 
occupies  tile  center  of  the  system.  The  surface 
of  the  sun  contains  2,  432,800,000,000  square 
miles  (nearly  two  and  a  half  billions).  If  this 
sum  be  rightly  divided  by  197  millions,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  square  miles  on  the  earth’s  surface,  tlie 
quotient  will  be  12,350,  which  shows  that  the 
surface  of  the  sun  contains  twelve  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty  times  the  quantity  of  surface 
on  our  globe.  If  the  same  sum  be  divided  by 
78,195,9i6,784,  the  number  of  square  miles  in  all 
the  planets,  the  quotient  will  be  31,  showing  that 
the  area  of  the  surface  of  the  sun  is  thirty-one 
times  greater  than  the  area  of  all  the  primary 
planets,  with  their  rings  and  satellites.  The  solid 
contents  of  the  sun  amount  to  356,818,739,200,- 
000,000,  or  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
thousand  billions  of  cubical  miles,  which  number, 
if  divided  by  654,038,348,119,246,  the  number  of 
solid  miles  in  all  the  planets,  will  produce  a  quo¬ 
tient  of  545,  which  shows  that  the  sun  is  five 
hundred  and  forly-five  times  larger  than 
all  the  planetary  bodies  taken  together. 
Such  is  the  vast  and  incomprehensible 
magnitude  of  this  stupendous  luminary, 
whose  effulgence  sheds  day  over  a  retinue 
of  revolving  worlds,  and  whose  attractive 
energy  controls  their  motions  and  pre¬ 
serves  them  all  in  one  harmonious  system. 
If  this  immense  globe  be  flying  through 
the  regions  of  space  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
thousand  miles  an  hour,  as  is  supposed, 
and  carrying  along  with  it  all  the  planets 
of  the  system,  it  presents  to  the  mind  one 
of  the  most  sublime  and  overwhel m i ng  ideas 
of  motion,  magnitude,  and  grandeur  which 
the  scones  of  the  universe  can  convey. 

The  comparative  magnitudes  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  bodies  in  the  system  are  represented 
to  the  eye  in  Fig.  91,  where  the  circle  at 
the  top.  No.  1,  represents  Jupiter;  No.  2, 
Saturn;  No.  3,  Uranus;  No.  4,  the  Earth; 
adjacent  to  which,  on  the  left,  is  the 
Moon;  No.  5,  Mars;  No.  6,  Venus;  and 
No.  7,  Mercury.  The  four  small  circles 
at  the  bottom  are  the  planets  Vesta,  Juno, 
Ceres,  and  Pallas,  whose  proportional  sizes 
cannot  be  accurately  represented.  The 
other  small  circles  connected  with  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  Uranus,  are  intended  to  re¬ 
present  the  satellites  of  these  planets, 
which  in  general  may  be  estimated  as 
considerably  larger  than  our  moon.  These 
comparative  magnitudes  are  only  approx¬ 
imations  to  the  truth;  for  it  would  require 
a  large  sheet  were  we  to  attempt  delineat¬ 
ing  them  with  accuracy;  but  the  figure 
will  convey  to  the  eye  a  general  idea  of 
the  comparative  bulks  of  these  bodies,  in 
so  far  as  it  can  be  conveyed  by  a  compar 
ison  of  their  diameters;*  but  no  represen- 


*  The  reader  wH  find  a  comparative  view  of 
the  distances  and  magnitudes  of  tiie  planets,  en¬ 
graved  on  a  very  large  sheet,  in  “  Rnrntt’s  Geogra. 
phy  of  the  Heavers  ”  published  at  Hartford,  Norlh 
America, 
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tation  on  a  plane  surface  can  convey  an  idea  of  the 
so/i(Z  contents  of  these  globes  as  compared  with 
each  other.  The  reader  will  perceive  the  great 
disparity  of  globes,  whose  diameters  do  not  differ 
very  widely  from  each  other,  if  he  place  a  globe 
of  twelve  inches  diameter  beside  one  of  eighteen 
inches  diameter.  Though  these  globes  differ  only 
si.x  inches  in  their  diameters,  5'et  ho  will  at  once 
perceive  that  the  eighteen-inch  globe  contains 
more  than  double  the  surface  of  the  twelve-inch; 
and  the  solid  space  which  it  occupies  contains 
^<8  times  the  space  occupied  by  the  smaller  globe. 
Were  the  sun  to  be  represented  in  its  p7'oportional 
size  to  Jupiter  and  the  other  planets,  it  would  fill 
a  space  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  On  the  same 
scale  in  which  the  planets  are  delineated,  Saturn’s 
ring  would  occupy  a  space  four  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter.  From  these  representations  we  may 
see  how  small  a  space  our  earth  occupies  in  the 
planetary  system,  and  what  an  inconsiderable  ap¬ 
pearance  it  presents  in  comparison  with  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  Uranus.  Fig.  92  represents  the  pro¬ 
portional  distances  of  the  primary  planets  from  the 
sun,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Saturn,  which 
was  formerly  considered  the  most  distant  planet, 
occupies  nearly  the  middle  of  the  system. 

In  Fig.  93  is  represented  a  comparative  view 
of  the  earth  and  the  rings  of  Saturn.  The  small 
circle  at  the  right  hand  side  represents  the  lineal 
proportion  of  our  globe  to  those  stupendous  arches, 
so  that  the  eye  may  easily  perceive  that  hundreds 
of  worlds  such  as  ours  could  be  inclosed  within 
such  expansive  rings.  Fig.  94  represents  the  pro¬ 
portion  which  the  sun  bears  to  the  planet  Jupiter, 
the  largest  planetary  orb  in  the  system.  The 
large  cii-cle  represents  the  sun,  and  the  small 
circle  Jupiter.  If  the  earth  were  to  be  represent¬ 
ed  on  the  same  scale,  it  would  appear  like  a  point 


scarcely  perceptible.  It  is  chiefly  by  the  aid  of 
such  tangible  representations  that  the  mind  caa 
form  any  idea  approximating  to  the  reality'  of 

Fig.  93 


such  magnitudes  and  proportions;  and,  after  all 
its  efforts,  its  views  of  such  stupendous  objects 
are  exceedingly  imperfect  and  obscure. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ON  THE  METHOD  BY  WTIICH  THE  DISTANCES  AND  MAGNITUDES  OF  THE 
HEAVENLY  BODIES  ARE  ASCERTAINED. 


There  is  a  degree  of  skepticism  among  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  readers  in  regard  to  the  conclusions 
which  astronomers  have  deduced  respecting  the 
distances  and  magnitudes  of  the  celestial  bodies. 
The}'  are  apt  to  suspect  that  the  results  they  have 
deduced  are  merely  conjectural,  and  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  human  beings  to  arrive  at  anything 
like  cei-tainty,  or  even  probability,  in  regard  to 
distances  so  immensely  great,  and  to  magnitudes 
80  far  surpassing  everything  we  see  around  us  on 
this  globe.  Hence  it  is  that  the  assertions  of 
astronomers  as  to  these  points  are  apt  to  be  called 
in  question,  or  to  be  received  with  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  doubt  and  hesitation,  as  if  they  were  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  truth  or  probability.  And 
hence  such  persons  are  anxious  to  inquire,  “How 
can  astronomers  find  out  such  things?”  “Tell  us 
by  what  methods  they  cau  measure  the  distances 
of  the  planets  and  determine  their  bulks?”  Such 
questions,  however,  are  more  easily  proposed  than 
answered;  not  from  any  difficulty  in  stating  the 
principles  on  which  astronomers  proceed  in  their 
investigations,  but  from  the  impossibility,  in  many 
instances,  of  conveying  an  idea  of  these  princi¬ 
ples  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  elements  of 


geometry  and  trigonometry.  A  veiy  slight  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  these  branches  of  the  mathemat¬ 
ics,  however,  is  sufficient  to  enable  a  person  to 
understand  the  mode  by  which  the  distances  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  determined;  but  a  certain 
degree  of  information  on  such  subjects  is  indis¬ 
pensably  requisite,  without  which  no  satisfactory 
explanation  can  be  communicated. 

In  offering  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject,  1 
shall,  in  the  first  place,  state  certain  considerations, 
level  to  the  comprehension  of  the  general  reader, 
which  prove  that  the  celestial  bodies  are  much 
more  distant  from  the  eai’th,  and.  consequently, 
much  larger  than  they  are  generally  supposed  to 
be  by  the  vulgar,  and  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
astronomical  science;  and,  in  the  ne.xt  place,  shall 
give  a  brief  view  of  the  mathematical  principles 
on  which  astronomers  proceed  in  their  calculations. 

When  a  common  observer  views  the  heavens 
for  the  first  time,  previous  to  having  received  any 
information  on  the  subject,  he  is  apt  to  imagine 
that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  placed  in  the 
canopy  of  the  sky  at  nearly  the  same  distance 
from  the  earth,  and  that  this  distance  is  on.y  a 
little  beyond  the  region  of  the  clouds;  for  it  is 
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impossible,  merely  by  the  eye,  to  judge  of  the  re¬ 
lative  distances  of  such  objects.  Previous  to  expe¬ 
rience,  it  is  probable  that  we  could  form  no  correct 
idea  of  the  relative  distances  of  any  objects  whatever 
The  young  man  who  was  born  blind,  and  who  was 
restored  to  sight  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  by  an  ope¬ 
ration  performed  by  Mr.  Cheselden,  could  form 
no  idea  of  the  distances  of  the  new  objects  pre¬ 
sented  to  his  visual  organs.  He  supposed  every¬ 
thing  he  saw  touched  his  eyes,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  everything  he  felt  touched  his  skin.  An 
object  of  an  incii  diameter  placed  before  his  eyes, 
which  concealed  a  house  from  his  sight,  appeared 
to  him  as  large  as  the  house.  What  he  had 
judged  to  be  round  by  the  help  of  his  hands  he 
could  not  distinguish  from  what  he  had  judged  to 
be  square ;  nor  could  he  discern  b5f  his  eyes 
whether  what  his  hands  had  perceived  to  be  above 
or  below  was  really  above  or  below  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  after  two  months  that  he  could  distinguish 
pictures  from  solid  bodies.  In  like  manner  we  are 
apt  to  be  deceived  in  our  estimate  of  the  distances 
of  objects  by  the  eye,  particularly  of  those  which 
appear  in  the  concave  of  the  heavens;  and  reason 
and  reflection  must  supply  the  deficiency  of  our  vi¬ 
sual  organs  before  we  can  arrive  at  any  definite  con¬ 
clusions  respecting  objects  so  far  beyond  our  reach. 

That  the  heavenly  bodies,  particularly^  the  sun, 
are  much  greater  than  they  appear  to  the  vulgar 
eye,  may  be  proved  by  the  following  considera¬ 
tion  :  When  the  sun  rises  due  east  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  his  orb  appears  just  as  large  as  it  does  when 
he  comes  to  the  meridian  at  midday.  Yet  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  sun,  when  he  is  on  our  meri¬ 
dian,  is  about  4000  miles  nearer  us  than  when  he 
rose  in  the  morning.  This  may  be  illustraled  by 
the  following  figure. 

Fig.  95. 


Let  A  B  C  D  represent  the  earth,  and 
S  the  sun  at  the  point  of  his  rising.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  line  A  E  C  io  represent  the 
meridian  of  a  certain  place,  and  A  or  E 
the  place  of  a  spectator.  When  the  sun, 
in  his  apparent  diurnal  motion,  comes 
opposite  the  meridian  A  C,  he  is  a  whole 
semidiameter  of  the  eartli  nearer  the  spec¬ 
tator  at  E  than  when  he  appeared  in  the 
eastern  horizon.  This  semidiameter  is  re¬ 
presented  by  the  lines  A  H,  E  B,C  G, 
and  is  equal  to  3965  miles.  Now  were 
the  sun  only  four  thousand  miles  distant 
from  the  earth,  and  consequently,  eight 
thousand  miles  from  us  at  his  rising,  he 
would  be  nearly  four  thousand  miles 
nearer  us  when  on  the  meridian  than  at 
his  rising;  and,  consequently,  he  would 
appear  twice  the  diameter,  and  four  times 
as  large  in  surface  as  he  does  at  the  time 
of  his  rising.  But  observation  proves  that 
there  is  no  perceptible  difference  in  his 
apparent  magnitude  in  these  different  po¬ 
sitions;  therefore  the  sun  must  be  much 
more  distant  from  the  earth  than  four 
thousand  miles.  If  his  distance  were  only  120,- 
000  miles,  his  apparent  diameter  would  appear 
l-30th  part  broader  when  on  the  meridian  than  at 


the  time  of  his  rising,  and  the  difference  could 
easily  be  determined;  but  no  such  difference  is 
perceptible;  therefore  the  sun  is  still  more  distant 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  miles. — 
And,  as  the  real  size  of  any  body'  is  in  proportion 
to  its  distance,  compared  with  its  apparent  size, 
the  sun  must,  from  this  consideration  alone,  be 
more  than  1200  miles  in  diameter,  and  must  con¬ 
tain  more  than  nine  hundred  millions  of  cubical 
miles.  But  how  much  greater  his  distance  and 
magnitude  are  than  what  is  now  stated  cannot  be 
determined  from  such  observations. 

The  same  idea  maybe  illustrated  as  follows: 
Suppose  a  spectator  at  Edinburgh,  which  may  bo 
represented  by  the  point  A  (Fig.  95),  and  another 
at  Capetown,  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa, 
about  the  time  of  our  winter  solstice,  which  po¬ 
sition  may  be  represented  by  the  point  U;  both 
spectators  might  see  the  sun  at  the  same  moment, 
and  he  would  appear  exactly  of  the  same  size 
from  both  positions.  Yet  such  spectators  would 
be  more  than  4000  miles  distant  from  each  other 
in  a  straight  line,  and  the  observer  at  Capetown 
would  be  several  thousands  of  miles  nearer  the 
sun  than  the  one  at  lidinburgh.  Now  if  the  sun 
were  only  a  few  thousands  of  miles  from  the 
earth,  he  would  appear  of  a  very  different  magni¬ 
tude  to  observers  removed  so  far  from  each  other 
which  is  contrary  to  fact.  Consequently,  the  sun 
must  be  at  a  very  great  distance  from  the  earth, 
and  his  real  size  proportionable  to  that  distance. 
For  experience  proves  that  objects  which  are  of 
great  magnitude  may  appear  comparatively  small 
when  removed  from  us  to  a  great  distance.  The 
lofty  vessel,  as  it  recedes  from  the  coast  toward 
the  ocean,  gradually  diminishes  in  its  apparent 
size,  until  at  length  it  appears  as  a  scarcely  dis¬ 
tinguishable  speck  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon; 
and  the  seronaut  with  his  balloon,  when  they  have 
ascended  beyond  the  region  of  the  clouds,  appear 
only  as  a  small  dusky  spot  on  the  canopy  of  the 
sky,  and  sometimes  entirely  disappear. 

The  following  argument,  which  is  level  to  the 
comprehension  of  every  reflecting  mind,  proves 
that  the  sun  is  larger  than  the  whole  globe  of  the 
earth,  and  that  the  moon  is  considerably  less. 
Previous  to  the  application  of  the  argument  to 
which  I  allude,  it  may  be  proper  to  illustrate  tha 


law  of  shadows.  The  law  by  wnich  the  shad¬ 
ows  of  globes  are  projected  is  as  follows:  When 
the  luminous  body  is  larger  in  diameter  than  the 
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opaque  body,  the  shadow  which  it  projects  con¬ 
verges  to  a  point  which  is  the  vertex  of  a  cone, 
as  in  Fig.  96.  When  the  luminous  and  the  opaque 
body  are  of  an  equal  size,  the  shadow  is  cylindri¬ 
cal,  and  passes  on  from  the  opaque  body  to  an 
indefinite  extent,  as  represented  in  Fig.  97.  When 
tlie  luminous  body'  is  less  than  the  opaque,  the 
shadow  extends  in  breadth  beyond  the  opaque 
bod}',  and  grows  broader  and  broader  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  distance,  from  the  opaque  globe,  as  in 
Fig.  98.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  holding  a 
ball  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  opposite,  to 
a  candle,  when  the  shadow  of  the  ball  will  be 
seen  to  be  larger  in  diameter  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  of  the  wall  or  screen  on  which  the 
shadow  is  projected.  Now  it  is  well  known,  and 
will  readily  be  admitted,  that  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon  is  caused  by-  the  shadow  of  the  earth  fall¬ 
ing  upon  the  moon  when  the  sun,  earth,  and 
moon  are  nearly  in  a  straight  line  with  respect 
to  each  other;  and  that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  is 
caused  by  the  shadow  of  the  moon  falling  upon 
a  certain  portion  of  the  earth.  Let  S  (Fig.  99) 
represent  the  sun;  E,  the  earth;  and  ill,  the  moon, 
nearly  in  a  straight  line,  which  is  the  position  of 
these  three  bodies  in  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  The 
shadow  of  the  earth,  at  the  distance  of  the  moon, 
is  found  to  be  of  a  less  diameter  than  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  earth.  This  is  ascertained  by'  the  time 
which  the.  moon  takes  in  passing  through  the 
shadow.  The  real  breadth  of  that  shadow,  at  the 
moon's  distance  from  the  earth,  is  about  5900 
miles,  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less,  accor¬ 
ding  as  the  moon  is  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the 
earth;  but  the  diameter  of  the  earth  is  nearly 
8000  miles;  therefore  the  shadow  of  the  earth 
gradually  decreases  in  breadth  in  its  progress 
through  space,  and,  by  calculation,  it  is  found 
Viiat  it  terminates  in  a  point,  as  in  Fig.  9G,  at  the 
distance  of  about  650,000  miles.  But  when  a 
luminous  globe  causes  the  shadow  of  an  opaque 
globe  to  converge  toward  a  point,  as  in  Fig.  96, 
the  luminous  body  must  be  larger  in  diameter 
than  the  opaque  one.  The  sun  is  the  luminous 
body  which  causes  the  earth  to  project  a  shadow 
on  the  moon;  this  shadow,  at  the  moon,  is  less  in 
breadth  than  the  diameter  of  the  earth;  therefore 
it  inevitably  follows  that  the  sun  is  larger  than  the 
earth;  but  how  much  larger  cannot  be  determined 
from  such  considerations. 

From  the  same  premises  it  necessarily  follows 
that  the  moon  is  Less  than  tho  earth.  For  tho 
moon  is  sometimes  completely'  covered  by  the 
shadow  of  the  edrth,  although  this  shadow  is  less 
than  the  earth’s  diameter,  and  not  only  so,  but 
sometimes  takes  an  hour  or  two  in  passing  through 
the  shadow.  If  the  sun  were  only  equal  to  tho 
e;irth  in  size,  the  earth’s  shadov/  would  be  projec¬ 
ted  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  be  always  of  the 
same  breadth,  and  might  sometimes  eclipse  the 
planet  Mars  when  in  opposition  to  the  sun.  If 
the  sun  were  less  than  the  earth,  the  shadow  of 
tlie  earth  would  increase  in  bulk  the  farther  it 
extended  through  space  (as  represented  in  Fig.  98), 
and  would  eclipse  the  great  planets  Jupiter,  Sat¬ 
urn,  and  Uranus,  with  all  their  moons,  wlien  they 
happened  to  be  near  their  opposition  to  the  sun; 
and  in  this  case  they  would  be  deprived  of  the 
light  of  the  sun  for  many  days  together.  In  such 
a  case,  too,  the  sun  would  sometimes  be  eclipsed 
to  the  earth  by  the  planet  Venus,  when  in  its 
inferior  conjunction  with  that  luminary :  an 
eclipse  which  might  cause  a  total  darkness  of 
several  hours’  continuance.  In  short,  ii  the  sun 
wore  less  than  any  one  of  the  planets,  the  system 
would  be  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  shadows 


of  all  these  bodies  increasing  in  proportion  to  their 
distance,  and  interrupting,  periodically,  lor  a 
length  of  time,  the  communications  of  light  d 
heat.  But  as  none  of  these  things  ever  happ'^n, 
it  is  evident  that  the  sun  is  much  larger  than  i.ne 
whole  terraqueous  globe. 

All  that  requires  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  ihe 
unlearned  reader  in  this  argument  is,  that  the 
earth  is  a  globular  body;  that  an  eclipse  of  i.he 
moon  is  caused  by  the  shadow  of  the  earth  falling 
upon  that  orb;  and  that  the  shadow  of  the  ean.h, 
at  the  distance  of  the  moon,  is  of  less  breanth 
than  the  earth’s  diameter.  The  first  two  posi¬ 
tions  will  readily  be  admitted;  and  the  third  posi¬ 
tion,  respecting  the  breadth  of  the  earth’s  shadow, 
may  be  received  on  the  ground  of  what  has  been 
above  stated,  and  on  the  authority  of  astronomers. 
For,  if  they  were  ignorant  of  this  circumstance, 
they  could  not  calculate  eclipses  with  so  much 
accuracy'  as  they  do,  and  predict  the  precise  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  lunar  eclipse 

100  101 


If,  then,  any  individual  is  convinced,  from  the 
consideration  above  stated,  tbat  the  sun  must  be 
much  larger  than  the  earth,  he  has  advanced  one 
step  in  liis  conceptions  of  the  magnificence  of  th« 
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lieavenly  bonies,  and  may  rest  with  confidence  on 
the  assertions  of  astronomers  in  reference  to  the 
real  distances  and  magnitudes  of  these  orbs,  al- 
thoug!)  he  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  mathe¬ 
matical  principles  and  investigations  on  which 
their  calculations  proceed. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  illustration  of  the  trig¬ 
onometrical  principles  on  which  astronomers  pro¬ 
ceed  in  dotenniiiing  the  true  distances  of  tlie 
heavenly  bodies,  it  may  be  requisite,  for  the  un¬ 
learned  reader  to  give  a  description  of  the  nature 
of  angles  and  the  mode  by  which  they  are  meas¬ 
ured.  An  angle  is  the  opening  between  any  two 
lines  which  touch  each  other  in  a  point;  and  the 
width  of  the  opening  determines  the  extent  of  the 
angle,  or  the  number  of  degrees  or  minutesit  con¬ 
tains.  'I'lius  if  wo  open  a  pair  of  compasses,  the 
legs  of  which  may  be  represented  by  A  B,  B  C, 
Fig.  100,  an  angle  is  formed  of  different  dimen¬ 
sions,  according  as  the  extremities  of  the  legs  are 
removed  farther  from  or  brought  nearer  to  each 
other.  If  the  legs  are  made  to  stand  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  each  other,  as  in  Fig.  101,  the  angle  is  said 
to  be  a  right  angle,  and  contains  ninety  degrees,  or 
the  fourth  part  of  a  circle.  The  walls  of  a  room 
generally  stand  at  right  angles  to  the  floor.  If  the 
legs  be  separated  more  than  a  right  angle,  they 
form  what  is  termed  an  obtuse  angle,  as  in  Fig. 
102.  When  the  angle  is  less  than  a  right  angle, 
it  is  called  an  acute  angle,  as  in  Fig.  100,  and, 
consequent!)',  contains  a  less  number  of  degrees 
than  ninety.  All  angles  are  measured  hy  the  arc 
of  a  circle  described  on  the  angular  point;  and 
every  circle,  whether  great  or  small,  is  divided 
into  d60  equal  parts,  culled  degrees.  Thus,  if  I 
want  to  know  the  quantity  of  an  angle  at  K, 
(Fig.  10.3)  I  place  one  point  of  the  compasses  at 
tlie  angular  point  K,  and  describe  the  arc  of  a 
circle  between  the  two  sides  L  K,K  M,  and  what¬ 
ever  number  of  degrees  of  a  circle  is  contained 
between  them  is  the  quantity  or  measure  of  the 
angle.  If,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  angle  con¬ 
tains  the  eighth  part  of  a  circle  or  half  a  right 
angle,  it  is  said  to  be  an  angle  of  forty-five  de¬ 
grees.  A  triangle  is  a  figure  which  contains  three 
angles  and  three  sides,  as  O  P  Q,  Fig.  104.  It  is 
demonstrated  by  mathematicians,  that  the  three 
angles  of  every  triangle,  whatever  proportion 
these  angles  may  bear  to  each  other,  are  exactly 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  180  degrees.  Thus, 
in  the  triangle  O  P  Q,  the  angle  at  Q  is  a  right 
angle,  or  ninety  degrees,  and  the  other  two  angles, 
O  and  P,  are  together  equal  to  ninety  degrees;  so 
that,  if  one  of  these  angles  be  known,  the  other 
is  found  by  subtracting  the  number  of  degrees  in 
the  known  angle  from  ninety.  Thus,  if  the  angle 
at  P  be  equal  to  thirty  degrees,  the  angle  at  O 
will  be  equal  to  sixty  degrees.  Hence,  if  any  two 
angles  of  a  triangle  be  known,  the  third  may  be 
found  by  subtracting  the  sum  of  the  two  known 
angles  from  180  degrees,  the  remainder  will  be 
the  number  of  degrees  in  the  third  angle.  All  ' 
the  triangles  have  their  greatest  sides  opposite  to  i 
their  greatest  angles;  and  if  all  the  angles  of  the 
triangle  be  equal,  the  sides  will  also  be  equal  to 
each  other.  1 

If  any  three  of  the  six  parts  of  a  triangle  be  ‘ 
knoion  (excepting  the  three  angles)  all  the  other 
parts  may  he  known  from  them.  Thus,  if  the  side 
P  Q,  and  the  angles  at  P  and  Q  be  known,  we 
can  find  the  length  of  the  sides  P  O  and  O  Q.  I 
It  is  on  this  general  principle  that  the  distances 
and  magnitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  deter¬ 
mined. 

In  order  to  understand  and  apply  this  principle. 
It  is  necessary  that  we  explain  tl\e  nature  of  a 


parallax.  A  parallax  denotes  the  change  of  the 
apparent  place  of  any  heavenly  body,  caused  by 
being  seen  from  different  points  of  view.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  terrestrial  objects  as  follows^ 
Suppose  a  tree  40  or  50  yards  distant  from  two 
spectators,  who  are  15  or  20  yards  distant  from 
each  other;  the  one  will  perceive  the  tree  in  a  liiu 
with  certain  objects  near  the  horizon,  which  are 
considerably  distant  from  those  which  appear  is 
the  direction  of  the  tree,  as  viewed  from  the  sta¬ 
tion  occupied  by  the  other  spectator.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  points  near  the  horizon 
where  the  tree  appears  to  coincide  to  the  two  dif¬ 
ferent  si)ectators  is  the  parallax  of  the  object.  If 
the  tree  were  only  20  or  25  yards  distant,  the  par¬ 
allax  would  be  twice  as  large;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  points  in  the  horizon  where  it  was  seen  by  the 
two  spectators  would  be  double  the  distance,  as  in 
the  former  case;  and  if  the  tree  were  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  distant,  the  paralla.x  would  be  pro- 
portionably  small.  Or,  suppose  two  persons  sitting 
near  each  other  at  one  side  of  a  room,  and  a  can¬ 
dle  placed  on  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  the 
points  on  the  opposite  wall  where  the  candle  would 
appear  to  each  of  the  two  persons  would  be  consid¬ 
erably  distant  from  each  other;  and  this  distance 
may  be  called  the  parallax  of  the  candle  as  viewed 
by  the  two  observers.  This  may  be  illustrated  by 
Fig.  105,  where  R  and  S  may  represent  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  observers;  a  the  candle  or  tree;  and  T 
and  U  the  points  on  the  opposite  wall  or  in  the 
horizon  where  the  candle  or  the  tree  appears  tc 
the  respective  observers.  The  observer  at  li  seel 
the  intermediate  object  at  V ;  and  the  one  at  S  seei 
it  in  the  direction  S  T.  The  angle  K  a  S,  which 
is  equal  to  the  angle  T  a  U,\s  called  the  angle  of 
parallax,  which  is  the  difference  of  position  in 
which  the  object  is  seen  by  the  two  observers.  If, 
then,  the  distance  between  the  observers  R  S  ba 
known,  and  the  quantity  of  the  angle  R  a  S,  the 
distance  between  the  observers  and  the  object  can 
also  be  known  by  calculation. 

Let  us  now  apply  this  principle  to  the  heavenly 
bodies.  In  Fig.  106  let  the  semicircle  S.  T,A,R,  S, 
represent  a  section  of  the  concave  of  the  heavens; 
the  middle  circle,  E  C,  the  earth;  M,  the  moon;  C, 
the  center  of  the  earth;  and  E  H,  the  sensible  hor¬ 
izon  of  a  spectator  at  E.  It  is  evident  that  if  the 
moon  be  viewed  from  the  earth  at  the  point  E, 
she  will  be  seen  in  the  horizon  at  the  point  H; 
but  were  she  viewed  at  the  same  time  from  C,  the 
center  of  the  earth,  she  would  appear  among  the 
stars  at  the  point  K,  in  a  more  elevated  position 
than  when  seen  from  tho  surface  of  the  earth  at 
E.  The  difference  between  these  two  apparent 
po.sitions  of  the  moon,  or  the  angle  K  M  H,  is 
called  the  moon’s  horizontal  parallax.  Astrono¬ 
mers  know  from  calculation  in  what  point  of  the 
heavens  the  moon  would  appear  as  viewed  from 
the  earth’s  center;  and  they  know  from  actual  ob¬ 
servation  where  she  appears  as  viewed  from  tlra 
surface;  and,  therefore,  can  find  the  dift'erence  of 
the  two  positions,  or  the  angle  of  parallax.  This 
angle  might  likewise  be  found  by  supposing  two 
spectators  on  different  parts  of  the  earth’s  surface 
viewing  the  moon  at  the  same  time.  Suppose  a 
spectator  at  E,  who  sees  tho  moon  in  the  horizon 
at  H;  and  another  observer,  on  the  same  meridian, 
at  B,  who  sees  her  in  his  zenith  at  K;  the  parallax, 
as  formerly,  will  be  K  H. 

The  parallax  of  a  heavenly  body  decreases  ia 
proportion  to  its  altitude  above  the  horizon,  and  at 
the  zenith  (A)  it  is  nothing,  for  the  line  from  the 
center  of  the  earth  coincides  with  that  from  tho 
surface,  as  CFl  A  Thus  the  parallax  of  the  moon 
at  iV  (a  6j)  is  kss  than  the  horizontal  parallax 
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K  H;  but  from  the  parallax  observed  at  any  alti¬ 
tude,  the  horizontal  parallax  can  be  deduced;  and 
it  is  from  this  parallax  that  the  distance  of  the 
moon  or  any  other  heavenl)'  body  is  determined. 
The  greater  the  distance  of  any  body  from  the  earth, 
the  less  is  its  parallax.  Thus  the  heavenly  body 
G,  which  is  farther  from  the  earth  than  the  moon, 
has  a  less  parallax  (c  d)  than  that  of  the  moon, 
KH. 

Now  the  parallax  of  the  moon  being  known,  it 
is  easy  to  find  the  distance  of  that  orb  from  the 
earth;  for  in  every  triangle,  if  one  side  and  two 
angles  be  known,  the  other  angle  and  the  other 
two  sides  can  also  be  found.  In  the  present  case, 
we  have  a  triangle  E  M  C,  in  which  the  side  E  C, 
or  the  semidiameter  of  the  earth,  is  known.  The 
angle  M  £  C  is  a  right  angle,  or  ninety  degrees; 
and  the  parallatic  angle  E  M  C  is  supposed  to  be 
found  by  observation.  From  these  data,  by  an  easy 
trigonometrical  calculation,  the  length  of  the  side 
C  M,  or  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  center 
of  the  earth,  can  be  determined  with  the  utmost 
precision,  provided  the  angle  of  parallax  has  been 
accurately  ascertained. 

Before  proceeding  to  illustrate  by  examples  the 
method  of  calculating  the  distances  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  when  the  parallax  is  found,  I  shall  present 
an  example  or  two  of  the  mode  of  computing  the 
hights  and  distances  of  terrestrial  objects,  the 
principle  on  which  we  proceed  being  the  same  in 
both  cases.  Suppose  it  were  reipiired  to  find  the 
hight  of  the  tower  C  B  (Fig.  107),  we  first  mea¬ 
sure  the  distance  from  the  bottom  of  tiie  tower, 
B,  to  a  station  at  the  point  A,  which  suppose  to 
be  one  hundred  feet.  From  this  station,  by  a 
quadrant  or  other  angular  instrument,  we  take 
the  angle  of  elevation  of  the  top  of  the  tower, 
or  the  angle  CAB,  which  suppose  to  be  forty- 
eeven  and  a  half  degrees.  Here  we  have  a  trian¬ 
gle  in  which  we  have  one  side,  A  B,  and  two 
angles;  namely,  the  angle  at  A=47)'2°,  and  the 
angle  at  B,  which  is  a  right  angle,  or  90°,  as 
the  tower  is  supposed  to  stand  perpendicular  to 
the  ground;  therefore,  the  side  C  B,  which  is  the 
hight  of  the  tower,  can  be  found,  and  likewise 
tire  other  side,  A  C,  if  required.  To  find  C  B, 
the  hight  of  the  tower,  we  make  A  B  the  radius 
of  the  circle,  a  portion  of  which  measures  the 
angle  A;  and  the  side  B  C,  or  the  hight  of  the 
tower,  becomes  the  tangent  of  that  angle.  And 
as  there  is  a  certain  known  proportion  between 
the  radius  of  every  circle  and  the  tangent,  the 
hight  of  the  tower  will  be  found  by  the  following 
proportion:  As  the  radius:  is  to  the  tangent  of 
tire  angle  A,  : :  so  is  the  side  A  B,  100  feet; 

to  C  B,  the  hight  of  the  tower=U)9l^  feet.  The 
following  is  the  calculation  by  logarithms: 

Logarithm  of  the  2d  term — 

Tangent  of  47)4° . 10.0379475 

Logarithm  of  A  21=100  feet — 

3d  term .  2.0000000 


12.0379475 

.10.0000000 


2.0379475 


Logarithm  of  radius— 1st  term  . 

Logarithm  of  C  B,  4th  teTm= 

1093^^  feet . 

By  this  calculation  the  hight  of  the  tower  is 
found  with  the  greatest  nicety,  provided  the  mea¬ 
surement  of  the  side  A  B,  and  the  angle  A,  have 
been  taken  with  accuracy. 

Again:  Suppose  it  were  required  to  measure  the 
distance  between  a  tree  £,  and  a  house  D,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  river.  \V  0  first  measure  a  space 
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from  E  to  F  (Fig.  108),  suppose  200  yards,  in  a 
right  line,  and  then  find  the  angles  E  and  F  at 
each  end  of  this  line.  Suppose  the  angle  at  E  to  be 
seventy-throe  degrees  and  the  angle  at  F  sixty- 
eight  degrees.  As  all  the  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  an¬ 
gles,  or  l&O®,  if  we  add 
these  two  angles  and 
subtract  their  sum  from 
1 80°,  the  remainder, 

39°,  will  bo  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  angle  at  D. 

It  is  a  demonstrated 
proposition  in  trigono¬ 
metry,  that  in  any  plane 
triangle,  the  sides  are  in 
the  same  proportion  as 
the  sines  of  the  opposite  _ 

angles.  A  sine  is  a  line  A  d  B 

drawn  through  one  extremity  of  an  arc  perpen¬ 
dicular  upon  the  diameter  or  radius  passing 
through  the  other  e.x- 
treniity,asad(Fig.  107). 

In  order,  then,  to  find 
the  distance  (£  D)  be¬ 
tween  the  tree  and  the 
house  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  we  state 
the  following  proportion: 

As  the  sine  of  D,  38°, 
the  angle  opposite  to  E 
F,  the  known  side;  is 
to  the  sine  of  the  angle 
F,  C8°,  opposite  the  side  fe, 
sought,  E  D  ::  so  is  the 
length  of  the  line  E  F= 

200  yards;  to  the  distance,  E  D,  between  the  tre 
and  the  house==294^^  yards.  The  following  la 
the  operation  by  logarithms  ; 

2d  term— Sine  of  angle,  £=68°  9.9G71659 

3d  term — E  £z=200  yards.  .  Log.  2.301 0300 


1st  term — Sine  of  angle,  Z>=39° 
4th  term — D  £=294^  yards= 


12.2081959 

9.7988718 

2.4693241 


In  these  examples  the  logarithms  of  the  second 
and  third  terms  of  the  proportion  are  added,  and 
from  their  sum  the  logaritiira  of  the  first  term  is 
subtracted,  which  leaves  the  logarithm  of  the 
fourth  term;  as  in  common  numbers,  the  second 
and  third  terms  are  multiplied  together,  and  their 
product  divided  by  the  first  term;  addition  of  log¬ 
arithms  corresponding  to  multiplication  of  whole 
numbers,  and  subtraction  to  division.  4’he  loga¬ 
rithms  of  common  numbers,  and  of  sines  and 
tangents,  ore  found  in  tables  prepared  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  calculation. 

I  shall  now  state  an  example  or  two  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  celestial  bodies.  Suppose  it  is  requi¬ 
red  to  find  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 
earth.  In  Fig.  109,  let  £  C  represent  the  earth; 

109. 


M,  the  moon;  £,  the  the  place  of  a  spectator  ob¬ 
serving  the  moon  in  his  sensible  horizon;  £  ilf  b 
and  C  M  a  the  direction  of  the  moon  as  seen  from 
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5.378028 

7.600059 
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the  ceiitej  of  the  earth  at  C,  or  from  its  surface  at 
B;  a  the  place  of  the  moon  as  seen  from  the 
center,  and  b  its  place  as  seen  from  the  surface  at 
E;  or,  in  other  words,  tlie  moon’s /(orizontaf  pan/f- 
lax.  Tliis  pardlla.\,  at  the  moon’s  mean  distance 
from  the  earth,  is  found  to  be  57  minutes,  5 
seconds.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  triangle,  C  E  M, 
of  which  we  have  one  side  and  two  angles  given. 
The  side  given  is  the  semidiameter  of  the  earth, 
E  C,  which  is  equal  to  3065  miles;  the  angle  at  E 
is  a  right  angle,  or  ninety  degrees,  for  it  forms  a 
tangent  to  the  circle  at  E;  the  angle  at  M  is  the 
Jiorizontal  paralla.v,  which  is  found  bjr  observa¬ 
tion.  From  these  data,  the  side  M  C,  nr  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  moon  from  the  center  of  the  earth, 
may  be  easily  found.  If  we  make  C  ill  radius,  E 
C  will  be  the  sine  of  tho  angle  M;  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  moon  is  found  from  the  following 
jiroportion  :  As  E  C,  the  sine  of  filt)'-seven  min¬ 
utes,  five  seconds  :  is  to  3965,  the  number  of 
miles  in  the  semidiameter  of  the  earth  :  :  .so  is  M 
C,  the  r.adiiis  :  to  a  fourth  number,  238,800=5/ 
C=the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  center  of 
the  earth. 

2d  term — 3965=the.  earth’s  semidiameter  3.598243 
3d  term — Radius .  10.000000 


13.598243 

1st  term — Sine  of  57  minutes,  5  seconds  8.220215 


JI  C,  distance  of  the  moon,  238,800 

niiles= .  5.378028 

According  to  this  calculation,  the  moon  is  two 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand,  eight  hundred 
miles  from  the  earth.  In  round  numbers  we 
generally  say  that  the  moon  is  240,000  miles  dis¬ 
tant;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  she  is  sometimes  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  240,000  miles  distant,  and 
sometimes  less  than  the  number  above  stated,  as 
she  moves  in  an  elliptical  orbit,  her  horizontal 
paralla.x  varying  from  54  to  above  60  minutes. 

To  find  the  Diameter  of  the  Moon. — In  Fig.  110 
let  A  G  B  represent  tbe  moon,  and  C  an  observer 
at  the  earth.  The  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon 
at  its  mean  distance,  as  measured  by  a  microme¬ 
ter,  is  31  minutes,  26  seconds,  represented  by  the 
angle  A  C  B;  the  half  of  this,  or  the  angle  formed 
by  the  seinidiameter  of  tho  moon,  A  C  G,  is  15 
minutes,  43  seconds.  The  distance  of  the  moon, 
G  C,  is  supposed  to  be  found  as  above  stated. 


no. 


namely,  238,800  miles.  Here,  then,  we  have  the 
angle  C  A  G,  which  is  a  right  angle,  and  the  angle 
A  C  G=15'  43",  which  is  found  by  observation  ; 
and  the  side  C  G,  or  the  distance  of  the  moon 
from  the  earth.  We  can  therefore  find  the  side  A 
C,  or  the  seniididiueter  of  the  moon,  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proportion  :  As  radius  :  is  to  C  G,  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  tho  moon,  238,600  miles :  :  so  is  the  sine 
of  A  C  G,  15'  43'' :  to  the  number  of  miles  con¬ 
tained  in  the  moon’s  semidiameter,  A  G=lQ9l]4, 
which,  being  doubled,  gives  2183  miles  as  the 
diameter  of  the  mcon. 


2d  term — C  0=238,800 — Log. 
3d  term — Sine  of  A  C  0, 15'  43" 


13.038037 

1st  term — Radius .  10.000009 

Semidiameter  of  the  moon,  1,0911^=  3,03808' 

2' 

Diameter  of  the  moon=  2,183 

Such  is  the  general  mode  by  which  the  dis¬ 
tances  and  magnitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies  aro 
calculated.  I  am  awaro  that  the  general  reader 
who  i.s  unacquainted  with  the  ])rinciples  of  trigo¬ 
nometry,  may  find  a  little  difficulty  in  compre¬ 
hending  the  statements  and  calculations  given 
above;  hut  my  design  simply  vvas  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  principle  on  which  astronomers  pro¬ 
ceed  in  their  computations  of  the  distances  and 
bulks  of  the  celestial  orbs,  and  to  excite  those 
who  are  anxious  to  understand  the  subject,  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  study  of  plane  trigonometry,  a  study 
which  presents  no  great  difficulty  to  any  one  who 
is  already  a  proficient  in  common  arithmetic.  I 
conclude  the  subject  with  the  following 

General  Remarks. — 1.  Before  the  bulks  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  can  be  determined,  tlicir  distances 
from  the  earth  must  first  be  ascertained.  When 
their  distances  are  found,  it  is  quite  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  determine  their  real  bulks  from  their  apfra- 
rerit  magnitudes.  2.  The  semidiameter  of  the  earth 
jiji~ms  the  groundwork  of  all  our  calcuiations  re¬ 
specting  the  distances  of  the  celestial  orbs.  Wera 
we  ignorant  of  tiie  dimensions  of  the  earth,  we 
could  not  find  the  real  distance  and  magnitude  of 
any  heavenly  body ;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  diameter  of  the  earth  that  it  be¬ 
comes  difficult  in  some  cases  to  determine  with 
accuracy  the  parallaxes  of  certain  heavenly  bodies. 
Were  w'o  placed  on  a  planetsucli  as  Jupiter,  wliosa 
diameter  is  more  than  eleven  times  that  of  oui 
globe,  it  would  be  much  more  easy  to  find  tha 
parallaxes  of  the  sun  and  planets.  The  parallaxes 
of  Jupiter’s  moons,  as  observed  from  that  planet, 
will  form  pretty  large  angles  and  be  easily  per¬ 
ceptible;  and  so  likewise  will  bo  the  parallaxes  of 
the  sun  and  the  other  planets  which  are  visible  from 
that  globe.  3.  The  diief  difficulty  in  finding  the 
distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  to  determine 
accurately  the  precise  quantity  of  their  parallaxes. 
In  the  case  of  the  moon  there  is  no  diiliciilty,  as 
her  horizontal  parallax  amounts  to  nearly  one'  de¬ 
gree,  and  can  be  taken  with  the  greatest  nicety; 
but  the  sun’s  parallax  is  so  small  that  it  was  somo 
time  before  it  was  accurately  determined.  It  vvas 
for  this  purpose,  among  others,  that  Captain 
Cook’s  first  expedition  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  was 
undertaken,  in  order  that  the  astronomers  con¬ 
nected  with  it  might  observe  the  transit  of  V^enns 
at  tha  Island  of  Tahiti;  since  which  time  the  sun’s 
distance  has  been  ascertained  within  the  one 
eighty-seventh  part  of  his  true  distance,  wliich 
likewise  determines  very  nearly  the  true  propor¬ 
tional  distance  and  magnitudes  of  all  the  planets. 
This  circumstance  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  in 
books  of  a.stronomy  published  about  a  century 
ago,  the  distances  and  magnitudes  of  the  snn  and 
planets  are  estimated  somewhat  lower  than  they 
are  now  found  to  be,  the  improvements  which 
have,  been  made  in  the  construction  of  astronomi¬ 
cal  instruments  having  enabled  modern  observers 
to  measure  parallactic  angles  with  greater  nice¬ 
ness  and  accuracy.  4.  When  the  parallax  of  any 
heavenly  body  is  once  accurately  found,  and  ita 
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apparent  diameter  measured,  its  real  distance  and 
bulk  can  be  as  certainly  known  as  the  price  of 
any  quantity  of  merchandise  which  is  calculated 
by  the  rule  of  proportion.  5.  From  what  has 
been  stated  above,  we  may  learn  the  importance 
of  knowing  all  the  properties  of  a  triangle,  and 
the  art  of  measuring  angles.  At  first  sight  it  maj' 
appear  to  be  a  matter  of  trivial  importance  to 
know  that  the  radius  of  a  circle  bears  a  certain 
known  proportion  to  the  sine  or  tangent  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  angle;  that  the  sides  of  any  triangle  are  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  sines  of  the  opposite 
angles;  and  that  the  three  angles  of,every  plane 
triangle  are  exactly  equal  to  two  right  angles. — 
Yet  such  truths  form  the  foundation  of  all  the 
discoveries  which  have  been  made  respecting  the 
magnitudes  and  distances  of  the  great  bodies  of 
the  universe,  and  of  the  ample  conceptions  we  are 
now  enabled  to  form  of  the  vast  extent  of  crea¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  attributes  of  its  adorable  Creator. 

Those  persons  who  feel  themselves  unable  to 
comprehend  clearly  the  principles  and  calculations 
abov'e  stated,  may  rest  satisfied  with  the  general 
deductions  of  astronomers  respecting  the  distances 
and  magnitudes  of  the  sun  and  planets,  from  the 
following  considerations  :  1.  The  general  agree¬ 

ment  of  all  modern  astronomers  as  to  these  deduc¬ 
tions.  However  much  astronomers  may  differ  in 
regard  to  certain  subordinate  opinions  or  conjec¬ 
tures  respecting  certain  phenomena,  they  all  agree 
with  respect  to  the  bulks  and  distances  of  the 
planetary  orbs,  and  the  mode  by  which  they  are 
ascertained.  If  there  were  any  fallacy  in  their 
calculations,  such  is  the  tendency  of  human  na¬ 
ture  to  find  fault,  it  would  soon  be  pointed  out. — 
2.  The  consideration  of  the  accuracy  with  which 
astronomers  predict  certain  celestial  phenomena 
should  induce  persons  unskilled  in  this  science  to 
rely  on  the  conclusions  deduced  by  astronomers. 
They  are  fully  aware  that  the  eclipses  of  the  sun 
and  moon  are  calculated  and  predicted  with  the 
utmost  accuracy.  The  very  moment  of  their  be¬ 
ginning,  middle,  and  end,  and  the  places  where 
they  will  be  visible,  are  foretold  to  a  nicety  ;  the 
nature  and  magnitude  of  the  eclipse,  and  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it,  determined;  and 
that,  too,  for  more  than  a  century  to  come.  Ail  the 
eclipses  which  have  happened  of  late  years  were 
calculated  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  are  to 
be  found  recorded  in  the  writings  of  astronomers. 
They  can  likewise  tell  when  Mars,  Jupiter,  or  Sa¬ 
turn  is  to  suffer  an  occultation  by  the  moon,  the  time 
when  it  will  begin  and  end,  the  particular  part  of 
the  moon’s  limb  behind  which  the  planet  will  dis¬ 
appear,  the  point  on  the  opposite  limb  where  it 
will  again  emerge,  and  the  places  of  the  earth 
where  the  occultation  will  be  visible.  They  can 
likewise  predict  the  precise  moment  when  any  of 
the  fixed  stars — even  those  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye — shall  suffer  an  occultation  by  the  moon  or  by 
any  of  the  planets;  and  such  occultatioiis  of  the 
stars  and  planets  are  stated  in  the  “Nautical  Al¬ 
manac,”  and  similar  publications,  three  or  four 
years  before  they  actually  happen. 

The  precise  time,  likewise,  when  the  planets 
Mercury  and  Venus  will  appear  to  pass  across  the 
sun’s  disc,  has  been  predicted  for  a  century  before 
such  events  happened,  and  such  transits  have  been 
calculated  for  several  centuries  to  come,  and  will 
most  assuredly  take  place,  as  they  have  hitherto 
done,  if  the  laws  of  nature  conlinue  to  operate  as 
in  ages  past.  Dr.  Halley,  in  1691,  predicted  the 
transit  of  Venus  that  happened  in  1701,  seventy 
vears  before  it  took  place;  and  not  only  so,  but 
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he  calculated  the  precise  hour  in  which  the  planet 
would  appear  to  touch  the  limb  of  the  sun  as  seen 
from  different  places;  the  particular  part  of  the 
sun’s  margin  where  the  planet  would  appear  and 
disappear,  and  the  precise  course  it  would  take  in 
passing  across  the  disc  of  the  sun;  the  appearance 
it  would  present  in  different  regions  of  the  globe, 
and  the  most  proper  places  in  both  hemispheres 
were  pointed  out  where  either  its  begiiming, 
middle,  or  end  would  be  most  distinctly  observed, 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view;  namel}', 
the  determination  of  the  exact  distance  of  the 
sun.  All  which  calculations  and  predictions  were 
ultimately  found  to  be  correct;  and  astronomers 
were  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  globe  to  observe 
this  interesting  phenomenon,  which  happens  only 
once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  a  century.  The 
same  astronomer  calculated  the  period  of  a  comet, 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  “  Halley’s  Comet,” 
and  predicted  the  periods  when  it  would  return. 
It  was  seen  in  England  in  1662,  and  Dr.  Halley 
calculated  that  it  would  again  appear  in  this  part 
of  the  system  in  1758;  and  it  accordingly  made 
its  appearance  in  December,  1758,  and  arrived  at 
its  perihelion  on  the  13th  of  March,  1759.  The 
validity  of  these  calculations  and  predictions  has 
been  again  verified  by  the  reappearance  of  the 
same  comet  in  1835,  just  at  the  time  when  it  was 
expected,  which  proves  that  it  completes  Us  course 
in  the  period  which  had  been  predicted,  namely, 
seventy-six  years,  and  will,  doubtless,  again  revisit 
this  part  of  the  system  in  the  year  1911  or  1912. 
Astronomers  can  likewise  point  out,  even  in  the 
day-time,  the  different  stars  and  planets  which  are 
above  the  horizon,  though  invisible  to  the  unas¬ 
sisted  eye.  I  have  sometimes  surprised  even  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  intelligence  by  showing  them,  through 
au  equatorial  telescope,  the  star  Arcturus,  and, 
in  a  minute  or  two  afterward,  the  star  Altair  in 
another  part  of  the  heavens,  and  the  planet  Venus 
in  another  quarter  in  the  form  of  a  brilliant  cres¬ 
cent,  while  the  sun  was  several  hours  above  Iho 
horizon,  and  shining  in  its  greatest  brightness, 
and  while  these  bodies  are  every  moment  shifting 
their  apparent  positions;  all  which  is  quite  easy  to 
be  accomplished  by  every  one  who  understands 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  first 
principles  of  astronomy. 

Now  as  the  above  facts  are  indisputable,  and 
every  one  who  feels  au  interest  in  the  subject 
may  satisfy  himself  as  to  their  reality,  it  is  evident 
to  a  demonstration  that  the.  principles  of  science 
on  which  such  calculations  and  predictions  pro¬ 
ceed  are  not  mere  conjectures  or  precarious  sup¬ 
positions,  but  have  a  real  foundation  in  tho 
constitution  of  nature  and  in  the  fundamental 
laws  which  govern  the  universe.  And  as  tho 
knowledge  of  astronomers  cannot  bo  questioned 
in  relation  to  the  phenomena  to  which  I  refer,  it 
would  be  unreasonable,  and  injurious  to  the  moral 
characters  of  such  men,  to  call  in  question  their 
modes  of  ascertaining  the  distances  of  tho  sun 
and  the  planetary  bodies,  and  the  deductions  they 
have  made  in  relation  to  their  astonishing  magni- 
tudes.  There  is  uo  .science  whose  principles  are 
more  certain  and  demonstrable  than  those  of 
astronomy^.  No  labor  or  expense  has  been  spared 
to  extend  its  observations,  and  to  render  them 
accurate  in  the  e.xtreme;  and  the  noblest  efforts 
^  of  genius  hav^e  been  called  forth  to  establish  its 
truths  on  a  basis  immutable  as  the  laws  of  tho 
universe;  and,  therefore,  the  man  who  questions 
the  leading  facts  and  deductions  of  this  scionca 
only  proclaims  his  own  imbecility  and  ignorance. 


CHAPTEE  VIII 


ON  THE  SCENERY  OF  THE  HEAVENS,  AS  VIEWED  FROM  THE  SURFACES  01' 
THE  DIFFERENT  PLANETS  AND  THEIR  SATELLITES. 


This  is  a  department  of  descriptive  astronomy 
which  is  seldom  noticed  in  books  professedly 
written  to  illustrate  the  objects  of  this  science. 
It  is  here  introduced  not  only  as  an  interesting 
subject  of  contemplation,  but  as  an  illustration  of 
the  variety  which  the  Creator  has  introduced  into 
the  scenes  of  the  universe,  and  as  a  collateral  or 
presumptive  argument  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
of  a  plurality  of  worlds. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  particular  descriptions 
I  intend  to  give,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  the 
following  General  Remarks:  1.  The  different 
clusters  of  stars  or  the  constellations  will  appear 
exactly  the  same  when  viewed  from  the  other 
planets  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  globe.  P’or 
e.xample,  the  constellations  of  Orion  and  of  the 
Great  Bear  will  appear  of  the  same  shape  or 
figure,  and  all  the  stars  of  which  they  are  com¬ 
posed  will  appear  to  have  the  same  arrangement 
and  the  same  relative  distances  from  each  other 
and  from  neighboring  stars,  as  they  do  to  us. 
2.  The  apparent  magnitudes  of  the  fixed  stars  will 
appear  exactly  the  same  as  tliej  do  when  viewed 
from  our  world;  that  is,  they  will  appear  no 
larger  than  shining  points  of  different  magni¬ 
tudes,  even  when  viewed  from  the  most  distant 
planets.  The  reason  of  this  and  of  the  preceding 
position  is  obvious  from  the  consideration  of  the 
immense  distance  of  those  bodies;  for  although 
we  are  190  millions  of  miles  nearer  some  of  the 
fixed  stars  at  one  time  of  the  year  than  at  another, 
yet  there  appears  no  sensible  difference  in  their 
size  or  arrangement,  and  although  wo  were  placed 
on  the  remotest  planet  of  the  system,  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  material  difference  in 
this  respect  would  be  perceived;  for  the  distances 
of  the  remoter  planets  boar  no  sensible  proportion 
to  the  distances  of  the  fi.xed  stars.  Even  the 
distance  of  the  planet  Uranus,  great  as  it  is, 
which  would  require  four  hundred  years  for  a 
cannon  hall  to  move  over  the  space  which  inter¬ 
venes  between  thatorb  and  us,  is  less  than  the  ten- 
thousandth  part  of  the  distance  of  the  nearest 
star;  and,  therefore,  can  produce  no  sensible  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  starry  firma¬ 
ment.  3.  Though  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  stars  and  constellations  will  appear  the  same 
as  to  us,  yet  the  different  directions  of  the  axes 
of  some  of  the  planets  from  that  of  the  earth 
U'ill  cause  a  different  appearance  in  their  apparent 
diurnal  revolutions.  Some  stars  which  appear  in 
our  equator  may,  in  other  planets,  appear  near 
one  of  their  poles,  and  our  pole  star  may  appear 
near  their  equator. 

In  the  following  descriptions  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  general  laws  of  vision  are  ma¬ 
terially  the  same  in  all  the  planetary  bodies  as  in 
that  part  of  the  system  winch  we  occupy.  'Of 
this  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  as  the  same 
identical  light  which  illuminates  the  earth  like¬ 
wise  enlightens  all  the  planets  and  their  satellites. 
It  originates  from  the  same  source,  it  is  refracted  ! 
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and  reflected  by  the  same  laws,  and  must  prodne. 
colors  similar  or  analogous  to  those  which  diver 
sify  the  surface  of  our  globe;  thougli,  perhap»_ 
susceptible  of  numerous  modifications  in  other 
regions,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  atmo 
spheres  through  which  it  passes,  and  the  quality 
of  the  objects  on  which  it  falls.  The  descriptions 
that  follow  likewise  proceed  on  the  supposition 
that  the  extent  of  vision  is  the  same  as  ours.  This 
in  all  probability,  is  not  the  case.  It  is  morn 
probable  that,  in  certain  worlds,  the  organs  of 
vision  of  their  inhabitants  may  be  far  more  exqui 
site  than  ours,  and  capable  of  surveying  will 
distinctness  a  much  more  e.xtensive  range  oi 
view.  But  as  we  are  ignorant  of  such  particu 
lars,  we  can  only  proceed  on  the  assumption  ol 
what  would  appear  to  eyes  constitnted  like  oiiii 
were  we  placed  on  the  surfaces  of  the  different 
planets. 

Scenery  of  the  Heavens  from  the  Planet  Mer 
cury. — This  planet  being  so  near  the  sun  ha 
prevented  us  from  discov'ering  various  particular) 
which  have  been  ascertained  in  relation  to  severa 
of  the  other  planets;  and,  therefore,  little  can  lx 
said  respecting  its  celestial  scenery.  The  starrj 
heavens  will  appear  to  move  around  it  ever) 
twenty-four  hours,  as  they  do  to  us,  if  the  obser 
rations  of  M.  Schroeter,  formerly  stated  (p.  27) 
be  correct;  but  the  direction  of  its  a.xrs  of  rota¬ 
tion  is  not  known,  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  tell 
what  stars  will  appear  near  its  equator  or  its  poles. 
The  sun  will  present  a  surface  in  the  heavens 
seven  times  as  large  as  he  does  to  us,  and,  of 
course,  will  exhibit  a  very  august  and  brilliant 
appearance  in  the  sky,  and  will  produce  a  oorres- 
pon  iing  brightness  and  vividness  of  color  on  tha 
objects  which  are  rii.5tributed  over  the  surface  of 
tile  planet.  Both  Venus  and  the  earth  will  appear 
as  superior  planets;  and  when  Venus  is  near  its 
opposition  to  the  sun,  at  which  time  it  will  rise 
when  the  sun  sets,  it  will  present  a  very  hrillian 
appearance  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mercury,  ana 
serve  the  purposes  of  a  small  moon,  to  illuminate 
the  evenings  in  the  absence  of  tlie  sun.  As 
Venus  presents  a  full  enlightened  hemisphere  at 
this  period  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mercury,  it  will 
exhibit  a  surface  six  or  seven  times  larger  (ban  it 
does  to  us  when  it  shines  with  its  greatest  bril¬ 
liancy,  and,  therefore,  will  appear  a  verj'  bright 
and  conspicnons  object  in  the  firmament  of  tliis 
planet.  At  all  other  times  it  will  appear  at  least 
two  or  three  times  larger  than  it  ever  does  as  seen 
from  the  earth.  It  will  generally  appear  round, 
but  at  certain  times  it  will  exhibit  a  gibbous 
phase,  as  the  planet  Mars  frequently  does  to  us. 
It  will  never  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of  iMercnry 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent  or  half  moon,  as  it 
sometimes  does  through  our  telescopes.  There 
is  no  celestial  body  v/ithin  the  range  of  this 
planet  with  which  we  are  acquainted  which  will 
exhibit  either  a  half  moon  or  a  crescent  phase 
unless  it  be  accoiupanied  witli  a  satellite.  Tha 
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earth  is  another  object  in  the  firmament  of  Mer- 
eury  which  will  appear  next  in  splendor  to  Venus. 
The  earth  and  Venus  are  nearly  of  an  equal  size, 
Venus  being  only  130  miles  less  in  diameter  than 
the  earth;  but  the  earth  being  nearly  double  the 
distance  of  Venus  from  Mercury,  its  apparent 
size,  at  the  time  of  its  opposition  to  the  sun,  will 
be  only  about  half  that  of  Venus.  The  earth, 
however,  at  this  period,  will  appear  in  the  sky  of 
Mercury  of  a  size  and  splendor  three  or  four 
times  greater  than  Venus  does  to  us  at  the  period 
of  its  greatest  brilliancy.  Our  moon  will  also  be 
seen  like  a  star  accompanying  the.  earth,  some¬ 
times  approaching  to  or  receding  farther  from  the 
earth,  and  sometimes  hidden  from  the  view  by 
passing  across  the  disc  of  the  earth  or  through  its 
shadow.  It  will  probably  appear  about  tlie  size 
and  brightness  of  Mars  or  Saturn,  as  seen  in  our 
sky.  The  earth  with  its  satellite,  and  Venus,  will 
be  seen  near  the  same  point  of  the  heavens  at  the 
end  of  every  nineteen  mouths,  when  they  will 
for  some  time  appear  the  most  conspicuous  objects 
in  the  heavens,  and  will  diffuse  a  considerable 
portion  of  light  in  the  absence  of  the  sun.  At 
other  periods,  the  one  will  rise  in  the  eastern 
horizon  as  the  other  sets  in  the  western;  so  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Mercury  rvill  seldom  be  without 
a  conspicuous  object  in  their  heavens,  diffusing  a 
luster  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  stars  or 
planets.  The  earth  will  be  in  opposition  to  the 
sun  every  four  months,  and  Venus  after  a  period 
of  five  months.  The  planets  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn  will  appear  nearly  as  they  do  to  us,  but 
with  a  somewhat  inferior  degree  of  magnitude 
and  brilliancy,  particularly  in  the  ease  of  Mars. 
T  he  period  of  the  annual  revolution  of  Mercury 
being  eightj’-eiglit  days,  the  sun  will  appear  to 
move  from  west  to  east  through  the  circle  of  the 
heavens  at  a  rate  more  than  four  times  greater 
than  his  apparent  motion  through  the  signs  of 
cur  zodiac. 

Appearance  of  the  Heavens  as  viewed  from  Ve¬ 
nus. — To  the  inhabitants  of  this  planet  the  heavens 
will  present  an  aspect  nearly  similar  to  that  of 
Mercury,  with  a  few  variations.  Mercury  will 
bo  to  Venus  an  inferior  planet,  which  will  never 
appear  beyond  thirty-eight  or  forty  degrees  of  the 
sun.  It  will  appear  in  the  evening  after  sunset 
for  the  space  of  two  or  three  hours  when  near  its 
elongation,  and  in  the  morning  before  sunrise 
when  in  the  opposite  part  of  its  course,  and  will 
alternately  be  a  morning  and  an  evening  star  to 
Venus,  as  that  planet  is  to  us,  but  wilh  a  less  de¬ 
gree  of  splendor.  The  most  splendid  object  in 
tile  nocturnal  sky  of  Venus  will  be  the  earth, 
when  in  opposition  to  the  sun,  when  it  will  appear 
with  a  magnitude  and  splendor  five  or  six  times 
greater  than  either  Jupiter  or  V'enus  appear  to  us 
at  the  lime  of  their  greatest  brilliancy.  It  will 
6<.rve,  in  a  great  measure,  the  purpose  of  a  moon 
to  Venus,  if  this  planet  have  no  satellite,  and  will 
cause  the  several  objects  on  its  surface  to  project 
distinct  and  weil-defined  shadows,  as  our  moon 
does  when  she  appears  a  crescent  Our  moon,  in 
its  revolutions  round  the  earth,  will  likewise  ap¬ 
pear  a  prominent  object  in  the  heavens,  and  will 
probably  appear  about  the  size  that  Jupiterappears 
to  us.  Her  occuitations,  eclipses,  and  tran.sits 
across  the  earth’s  disc  will  be  distinctly  visible. 
With  telescopes  such  as  the  best  of  ours  the  earth 
Would  appear  from  Venus  a  much  larger  and 
more  variegated  object  than  any  of  the  planets  do 
to  us  when  viewed  with  high  magnifying  powers. 
The  forms  of  our  different  continents,  seas,  and 
islands,  the  different  strata  of  clouds  in  our  at¬ 
mosphere,  with  tlieir  several  changes  and  motions, 
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and  the  earth’s  diurnal  rotation,  would,  in  all 
probability,  bo  distinctly  perceived.  Even  the 
varieties  which  distinguish  the  surface  of  our 
moon  would  be  visible  with  telescopes  of  high 
magnifying  power.  The  circumstances  now  sta¬ 
ted  prove  the  connection  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  planetary  system  with  one  another,  and  that 
the  Creator  has  so  arranged  this  system  as  to 
render  one  world,  in  a  certain  degree,  subservient 
to  the  benefit  of  another.  The  earth  serves  as  a 
large  and  splendid  moon  to  the  lunar  iuhubituats; 
it  serves,  iu  a  certain  degree,  the  purpose  of  a 
small  moon  to  Mercury;  it  serves  the  purpose  of 
a  larger  moon,  by  exhibiting  a  surface  and  a  ra¬ 
diance  four  times  greater  to  the  iuhabitaiits  of 
Venus;  and  it  serves  as  a  morning  and  an  evening 
star  to  the  planet  Mars.  So  that,  while  w'e  feel 
enjoyment  in  contemplating  the  moon  walking  in 
brightness,  and  hail  with  pleasure  the  morning 
star  as  the  harbinger  of  day,  and  feel  a  delight  iu 
surveying  those  nocturnal  orbs  through  our  tele¬ 
scopes,  the  globe  on  which  we  dwell  affords  simi¬ 
lar  enjoymenls  to  the  intellectual  beings  in 
neighboring  worlds,  who  behold  our  habitation 
from  afar  as  a  bright  speck  upon  their  firmament, 
diffusing  amid  the  shades  of  night  a  mild  degree 
of  radiance.  From  Venus  the  planets  Saturn  and 
Jupiter  will  appear  nearly  as  they  do  to  us,  but 
the  planet  Mars  will  appear  considerably  smaller. 
The  sun  in  this  planet  will  present  a  surface  twice 
as  large  as  he  does  iu  our  sky,  and  will  appear  to 
make  a  revolution  round  the  heavens  in  the 
course  of  seven  mouths  and  a  half,  which  com¬ 
pletes  the  year  of  Venus. 

The  Heavens  as  viewed  from  Mars. — From  this 
planet  tlie  earth  will  at  certain  periods  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  seen,  but  it  will  present  a  different  aspect 
both  iu  its  general  appearance  and  its  appa¬ 
rent  motions  from  what  it  does  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Venus.  To  Mars  the  earth  is  an  inferior 
planet,  whose  orbit  is  within  tlie  orbit  of  Mars. 
It  will  therefore,  be  seen  only  as  a  morning  and 
an  evening  star,  as  Venus  appears  to  us;  but  with 
a  less  degree  of  magnitude  and  brightness,  since 
Mars  is  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  earlli  than 
the  earth  is  from  Venus.  It  will  present  to  Mars 
successively  the  form  of  a  crescent,  a  half-moon, 
and  a  cjibbous  phase,  but  will  seldom  or  never  be 
seen  as  a  full  enlightened  hemisphere,  on  account 
of  Us  proximity  to  the  sun,  when  its  enlightened 
surface,  is  fully  turned  toward  the  planet;  nor 
will  it  ever  appear  farther  removed  from  the  sun, 
either  iu  the  mornings  or  evenings,  than  forty- 
eight  degrees,  so  that  the  earth  wiil  never  appear 
in  the  finnameiit  of  Mars  about  midnight.  The 
earth  will  likewise  bo  sometimes  seen  to  pass 
across  the  sun’s  disc  like  a  round  black  spot,  as 
Venus  and  Mercury  at  certain  periods  appear  to 
us;  but  the  planet’ Mercury  will  never  be  seen 
from  Mars  on  account  of  its  smallnes.s  and  its 
nearne.ss  to  the  sun;  for  at  its  greatest  elongation 
it  will  be  only  a  few  degrees  from  the  sun’s  mar¬ 
gin,  and  will  consequently  be  immersed  in  his 
rays.  The  only  time  in  wiiich  it  miglit  iiappen 
to  be  detected  will  be  wlien  it  makes  a  transit 
across  the  solar  disc.  Venus  will  be  as  seldom 
seen  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mars  as  Mercury  is  to 
us.  Our  moon  will  likewise  be  seen  from  lllars 
like  a  small  star  accompanying  the  earth,  some¬ 
times  appearing  to  the  east  and  sometimes  to  the 
west  of  the  earth,  but  never  at  a  greater  distance 
from  each  otiier  than  fifteen  minutes  of  a  degree, 
or  about  half  the  apparent  breadth  of  the  moon; 
and  with  telescopes  such  as  ours  all  its  phases  and 
eclipses  might  be  distinctly  perceived.  The  planets 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  will  appear  to  Mars  nearly  as 
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they  do  to  us.  At  the  time  of  Jupiter’s  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  sun  that  planet  will  appear  a  sliyht  de¬ 
gree  larger,  as  Mars  is  then  fifty  millions  of  miles 
nearer  it  than  we  are;  but  Saturn  will  not  appear 
sensibly  larger  than  to  us;  and  it  is  likely  that 
the  planets  Uranus,  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres  and  Pallas 
will  not  be  more  distinguishable  than  they  are 
from  our  globe.  The  point  Aries,  on  the  ecliptic 
of  Mars,  or  one  of  the  points  where  its  ecliptic 
and  equator  intersect  each  other,  corresponds  to 
19°  28'  of  our  sign  Sagittarius.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  poles  of  Mars  will  be  directed  to 
points  of  the  heavens  considerably  different  from 
our  polar  points,  and  its  equator  will  pass  through 
a  different  series  of  stars  from  that  which  marks 
our  equator,  which  will  cause  the  different  stars 
and  constellations  in  their  apparent  diurnal  revo¬ 
lution  to  present  a  different  aspect  from  what 
they  do  in  their  apparent  movements  round  our 
globe. 

The  Heavens,  as  viewed  from  Vesta,  Juno,  Ce¬ 
res  and  Fallas. — These  planets,  being  so  very 
nearly  at  the  same  mean  distance  from  the  sun, 
the  appearance  of  the  heavens  will  be  nearly  the 
same  to  the  inhabitants  [if  any]  of  each  of  these 
bodies.  The  planet  Jupiter  will  be  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  object  in  the  nocturnal  sky  of  all  these 
planets,  and  will  appear  with  nearly  three  times 
the  size  and  splendor  that  he  does  when  seen  from 
the  earth,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a 
small  brilliant  moon.  Saturn  will  appear  some¬ 
what  larger  and  brighter  than  to  us,  but  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  his  appearance  will  be  Inconsiderable; 
nor  will  Uranus  be  more  distinctly  visible  than 
from  the  earth.  At  other  times,  when  near  their 
conjunction  with  the  sun,  these  planets  will  ap¬ 
pear  smaller  than  to  us.  Mars  will  sometimes  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  morning  and  an  evening  star,  but  he 
will  always  be  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  sun,  and  will  present  a  surface  much  less  in 
apparent  size  than  he  does  to  the  earth.  The 
earth  will  seldom  bo  seen  on  account  of  its  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  sun;  and  Venus  and  Mercury  will  be 
altogether  invisible,  unless  when  they  transit  the 
solar  disc.  It  is  likely  that,  at  certain  times,  the 
planets  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Pallas  will  exhibit 
an  uncommon,  and  occasionally  a  brilliant  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  firmament  of  each  other.  As 
their  distances  from  the  sun  are  so  nearly  the 
same,  they  may  occasionally  approach  each  other 
so  as  to  be  ten  times  nearer  to  one  another  in  one 
part  of  their  course  than  at  another.  It  is  even 
possible  that  they  might  approach  within  a  few 
miles  of  each  other,  or  even  come  into  collision. 
These  different  positions  in  which  they  may  be 
placed  in  relation  to  one  another  will  doubtless 
produce  a  great  variety  in  the  appearances  they 
present  in  their  respective  firmaments;  so  that  at 
one  time  they  may  present  in  the  visible  firma¬ 
ment  a  surface  a  hundred  or  even  two  hundred 
times  greater  than  they  do  in  other  parts  of  their 
annual  revolutions.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  diversified  aspects  of  these  planets,  in 
respect  to  each  other,  will  form  the  most  striking 
phenomena  which  diversify  their  nocturnal  hea¬ 
vens.  In  conseqence  of  the  great  eccentricity  of 
the  orbit  of  Pallas,  the  sun  will  appear  much 
larger  to  this  planet  in  one  part  of  its  revolution 
than  it  does  at  another. 

Celestial  Scenery  from  Jupiter. — ^The  only  planet 
whose  appearance  will  be  conspicuous  in  tlio  fir¬ 
mament  of  Jupiter  is  the  planet  Saturn,  which 
will  appear  with  a  surface  four  times  greater  than 
is  exhibited  in  our  sky,  and  will  appear  larger  than 
cither  Jupiter  or  Venus  does  to  us,  particularly  at 
Ute  time  of  its  opposition  to  the  sun  At  certain 


other  periods,  when  near  the  time  of  its  conjum- 
tion  with  the  sun,  it  will  appear  consideraoly 
smaller  than  when  viewed  from  the  earth;  as,  at 
such  periods,  Saturn  is  nearly  fourteen  hundred 
millions  of  miles  distant  from  Jupiter,  while  it  is 
never  beyond  ten  hundred  millions  from  the  earth, 
even  at  its  remotest  distance.  The  planet  Uranus, 
which  is  scarcely  visible  to  our  unassisted  sight, 
will  not  be  much  more  distinguishable  at  Jupiter 
than  with  us,  even  at  the  period  of  its  opposition, 
although  Jupiter  is  at  that  time  400,01)0,000  of 
miles  nearer  it  than  a  spectator  on  the  earth.  At 
other  times,  when  near  its  conjunction  with  the 
sun,  it  will  be  2,300,000,000  of  miles  from  Jupiter, 
which  is  400,000,000  of  miles  more  distant  than  it 
ever  is  from  us.  Mars  will  scarcely  be  seen  Irom 
Jupiter,  both  on  account  of  bis  smallness  and  his 
proximity  to  the  sun;  for  at  his  greatest  elevation 
he  can  never  be  more  than  eighteen  degrees  from 
that  luminary.  'Lhe  earth,  too,  will  be  invisible 
from  Jupiter,  both  on  account  of  its  small  size,  its 
distance,  and  its  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  sun,  and  immersed  in  its  rays;  so  that  the 
inhabitants  of  this  planet  will  scarcely  suspect 
that  such  a  globe  as  that  on  which  we  dwell  exists 
in  the  universe.  It  is  a  humiliating  consideration 
to  reflect,  that  before  we  have  passed  over  one 
fourth  part  of  the  extent  of  our  system,  this  earth, 
with  all  its  kingdoms  and  fancied  grandeur,  of 
which  mortals  are  so  proud,  vanishes  from  the 
sight,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  atom  in  creation,  and  is 
altogether  unnoticed  and  unknown.  It  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  convey  a  lesson  of  humility  and  of  human¬ 
ity  to  those  proud  and  ambitious  mortals  who 
glory  in  their  riches,  and  in  the  small  patches  of 
earthly  territory  they  have  acquired  at  the  expen.se 
of  the  blood  of  thousands  of  their  fellow^-men, 
and  who  fancy  themselves  to  be  a  species  of  demi¬ 
gods,  because  they  have  assisted  in  the  conquest 
of  nations,  and  in  spreading  ruin  and  devastation 
over  the  earth.  Let  us  wing  our  flight  to  Jupiter 
or  Saturn,  which  appear  so  conspicuous  in  our 
nocturnal  sky,  and  before  we  have  arrived  at  the 
middle  point  of  the  planetary  system  this  globe  on 
which  wo  tread,  with  all  the  proud  mortals  that 
dwell  upon  its  surface,  vanishes  from  the  sight  as 
a  particle  of  water,  with  its  microscopic  animal- 
culte,  dropped  into  the  ocean,  disapjxjurs  for  ever. 
In  those  regions  more  expansive  and  magnificent 
scenes  open  to  view,  and  their  inhabitants,  if  ever 
they  have  heard  of  such  beings  as  fallen  man, 
look  down  with  an  eye  of  pity  and  commiseration, 
and  view  their  characters  and  conduct  wiih  a  holy 
indignation  and  contempt. 

Venu.s  aud  Mercury  will,  of  course,  be  alto¬ 
gether  invisible  from  the  surface  of  Jupiter,  and 
it  is  questionable  whether  even  the  planets  Vesta, 
Juno,  Ceres,  and  Pallas  will  be  perceived.  But 
although  so  few  of  the  primary  planets  are  seen 
in  the  nocturnal  sky  of  this  planet,  its  firmament 
will  present  a  most  splendid  and  variegated  u.spect 
by  the  diversified  phases,  eclipses,  and  movements 
of  the  satellites  with  which  it  is  encircled;  so  that 
its  inhabitants  will  be.  more  charmed  and  interested 
by  the  phenomena  presented  by  their  own  moons 
than  by  their  contemplation  of  the  other  bodies 
of  the  system.  But  as  I  have  already  described 
the  appearances  of  the  moons,  as  seen  from  Jupiler 
(p.  95,  chap,  iv,  sec.  ii.)  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enlarte. 

Scenery  of  the  Heavens  as  viewed  from  Saturn.-— 
The  firmament  of  Saturn  will  unquestionably  pre¬ 
sent  to  view  a  more  magnificent  and  diversified 
scene  of  celestial  phenomena  than  that  of  any 
other  planet  of  our  system.  It  is  placed  nearly  in 
tlie  middle  of  tliat  space  which  intervenes  belvveeu 
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the  sun  and  the  orbit  of  the  remotest  planet.  In¬ 
cluding  its  rings  and  satellites,  it  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  the  largest  body  or  system  of  bodies  within 
the  limits  of  the  solar  system;  and  it  excels  them 
all  in  the  sublime  and  diversified  apparatus  with 
which  it  is  accompanied.  In  these  respects  Sat¬ 
urn  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  sovereign 
among  the  planetary  hosts.  The  prominent  parts 
of  its  celestial  scenery  may  be  considered  as  be¬ 
longing  to  its  own  system  of  rings  and  satellites, 
and  the  views  which  wiil  occasionally  be  opened 
of  the  firmament  of  the  fixed  stars;  for  few  of  the  , 
other  planets  will  make  their  appearance  in  its  | 
sky.  Jupiter  will  appear  alternately  as  a  morning  ■ 
and  an  evening  star,  w’ith  about  the  same  degree  of  ; 
brilliancy  it  e.vhibits  to  us;  but  it  will  seldom  be  ! 
conspicuous  e.xcept  near  the  period  of  its  greatest  j 
elongation,  and  it  will  never  appear  to  remove 
from  the  sun  farther  than  thirty-seven  degrees,  ! 
and,  consequently,  will  not  appear  so  conspicuous  | 
nor  for  such  a  length  of  time,  as  V'enus  does  to  | 
us.  Uranus  is  the  only  other  planet  which  will 
be  seen  from  Saturn,  and  it  will  there  be  distinctly 
perceptible,  like  a  star  of  the  third  magnitude, 
when  near  the  time  of  its  opposition  to  the  sun. 
But  near  the  time  of  its  conjunction  it  will  be 
completely  invisible,  being  then  eighteen  hundred 
millions  of  miles  more  distant  than  at  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  eight  hundred  millions  of  miles  more 
distant  from  datura  than  it  ever  is  from  the  earth 
at  any  period.  All  tlie  other  eight  planets,  together 
with  our  moon,  will  be  far  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
spectator  in  datum,  unless  he  be  furnished  with 
organs  of  vision  far  superior  to  ours  in  their 
“  space-penetrating  power.”  It  is  not  improbable 
that  more  comets  will  be  seen  in  their  course  from 
tile  sun,  from  the  distant  regions  in  w'hich  Saturn 
moves,  than  from  that  part  of  the  system  in  which 
we  are  placed.  Some  of  these  bodies,  when  they 
pass  beyond  the  limits  of  our  view,  will  be  visible 
beyond  the  orbit  of  Saturn;  and  as  their  motions 
in  those  distant  spaces  are  much  slower  than  when 
near  the  sun,  they  will  remain  visible  for  a  longer 
time,  when  they  happen  to  make  their  appearance, 
than  they  do  when  passing  through  our  part  of 
tlxe  System- 

Having  already  given  a  pretty  full  description 
of  the.  appearance  of  the  rings  of  this  planet  as 
viewed  from  its  surface  (p-  69-71 ),  and  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  exhibited  by'  its  satellites  (p.  98),  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  introduce  the  subject  in  this  place. 
I  shall  only  remark  further,  in  regard  to  the  rings 
which  encompass  this  planet,  that,  beside  the  light 
they  reflect  on  the  planet,  and  the  brilliant  aspect 
they  present  in  its  firmament,  they  cast  a  great 
diversity  of  shadows  upon  the  surface  of  the  planet, 
of  dilFereut  breadths  at  different  times  and  places, 
and  it  will  require  a  considerable  degree  of  atten¬ 
tion  and  investigation  on  the  part  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants  to  determine  whence  the  shadows  proceed, 
p'or  when  the  dark  sides  of  the  rings  are  turned 
toward  them,  they  will,  in  all  probability,  be  in¬ 
visible  in  their  sky,  as  the  dark  side  of  the  moon 
or  of  Venus  is  to  us,  and,  therefore,  they  may  be 
at  a  lo.ss,  i.i  some  instances,  to  discover  the  causes 
of  such  varieties  of  light  and  shade.  F or,  although 
ice  are  placed  in  a  convenient  position  to  perceive 
tliat  they  are  in  reality  complete  rings  which  envi¬ 
ron  the  body  of  Saturn,  yet  it  will  not  be  so  easy 
for  Us  inhabitants  to  discover  this  fact;  as  only  a 
portion  of  the  rings  wiil  be  visible  in  some  places, 
end  in  the  regions  near  the  poles  they  will  appear 
only  like  a  bright  streak  in  the  horizon.  They 
will  naturally  conclude  that  the  shadows  proceed 
from  some  body  in  their  firmament;  but  they  will 
require  to  make  a  great  variety  of  observations,  to 


compare  tliem  together,  and  to  investigate  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  parallaxes,  before  they  come,  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  phenomena  alluded  to  are  caused  by 
mighty  rings  which  encompass  their  habitation. 

As  the  diameter  of  ISaturn  is  ten  times  the  diam¬ 
eter  of  the  earth,  it  will  be.  comparatively  easy  for 
its  inhabitants  to  find  the  parallaxes,  uistances, 
and  magnitudes  of  its  ditt’erent  satellites,  and  like¬ 
wise  of  Jupiter  and  Uranus,  which  are  the  only 
planets  visible  from  Saturn.  To  those  who  dwell 
in  its  equatorial  regions,  the  motion  of  the  rings 
around  their  axis  will  furnish  an  accurate  measure 
of  time,  as  well  as  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the 
planet;  and  to  all  places  on  its  surface  tlie  period¬ 
ical  revolutions  of  its  different  satellites  will  afford 
various  measures,  divisions,  and  subdivisions  of 
the  lapse  of  duration.  The  sun  will  appear  from 
thi.s  planet  of  a  size  about  five  times  the  diameter 
which  Jupiter  presents  to  our  view,  or  about  l-9th 
or  1-lUth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  sun  as  seen 
from  the  earth;  but,  notwithstanding,  there  appears 
no  deficiency  of  light  on  the  surface  of  Saturn. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  two  mighty  arches  in  Sat¬ 
urn’s  nocturnal  sky,  appearing  to  the  inhabitants 
of  one  region  like  broad  semicircles  of  light  ex¬ 
tending  completely  across  the  heavens,  to  other 
regions  like  large  segments  of  an  arch,  the  highest 
point  of  which  elevated  only  twenty  or  thirty  de¬ 
grees  above  the  horizon,  and  to  the  places  adjacent 
to  the  polar  regions  as  a  zone  of  light  hovering  in 
the  horizon;  let  us  suppose  tlie  distant  stars 
twinkling  through  the  dark  space  which  separates 
the  rings;  the  sun  eclip.sed  at  noon,  in  one  place, 
by  the  upper  edge  of  the  rings,  and  in  another 
place  by  the  lower;  the  brightness  of  this  luminary 
waxing  dimmer  and  dimmer,  and  in  a  few  hours 
hidden  by  an  invisible  object,  not  to  appear  again 
until  after  a  lapse  of  fourteen  years;  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  region  of  shadows  occasionally 
traveling  to  those  countries  where  the  rings  are 
enlightened  and  the  sun  is  constantly  shining:  let 
us  suppose  one  moon,  nine  limes  as  large  in  ap¬ 
parent  size  as  ours,  suspended  in  the  canopy  of 
heaven:  another,  three  times  as  large  as  ours,  in 
another  quarter  of  the  sky;  a  third  twice  as  large; 
a  fourth  about  the  apparent  size  of  our  moon;  and 
a  fifth,  sixth,  qiid  seventh  of  different  apparent 
magnitudes;  some  of  them  appearing  with  a  cres¬ 
cent,  some  with  a  gibbous  phase,  and  others  with 
a  full  enlightened  liemisphere;  some  rising,  some 
setting;  one  entering  into  an  eclipse,  and  another 
emerging  from  it;  let  us  suppose  such  scenes  as 
these,  and  we  may  acquire  a  general  idea  of  the 
phenomena  presented  in  the  heavens  of  Saturn. 

Scenery  of  the  Heavens  in  Uranus. — The  orbit 
of  this  planet,  so  far  as  we  know,  forms  the  ex¬ 
treme  boundary  of  the  planetary  system.  Being 
so  far  removed  from  the  center  of  the  system,  al¬ 
most  all  the  other  planets  and  their  satellites  will 
be  invisible  to  a  spectator  placed  on  this  orb.  The 
only  planet  which  will  be  distinctly  visible  is  Sa¬ 
turn,  which  will  be  seen  occasionally  as  a  morn¬ 
ing  and  an  evening  star,  and  wiil  appear  nearly 
of  the  same  size  as  to  us;  but  as  it  will  always  ba 
seen  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  sun,  it 
will  only  be  visible  at  certain  distant  periods,  or 
intervals  of  fifteen  years,  and  will  appear  about  as 
near  to  the  sun  as  Mercury  does  when  viewed 
from  the  earth.  Its  rings  and  satellites  might  oe  ■ 
casionally  be  perceived  with  such  instruments  as 
our  best  telescopes  when  it  is  near  the  points  of  its 
greatest  elongation.  It  is  not  probable  that  Jupi¬ 
ter  will  be  visible  from  this  planet  on  account  of 
its  proximity  to  the  sun.  If  ever  it  be  visible,  it 
will  only  be  for  a  short  time,  after  periods  of  six 
or  eight  years  have  elapsed.  From  Uranus  It  ia 
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likely  that  the  motions  of  some  of  the  comets 
will  be  seen  to  advantage,  and  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  as  the  motions  of  these  bodies  must 
be  comparatively  slow  in  those  distant  regions. — 
It  is  not  improbable  that,  in  their  course  from  the 
Bun,  the  motions  of  some  of  these  bodies  may  be 
followed  to  the  extreme  point  of  their  trajectories, 
and  their  courses  traced  in  their  return  toward  the 
central  luminary;  and  that  they  may  be  visible  in 
the  firmament  of  this  planet  for  months,  and  even 
for  years  together.  It  is  likewise  probable  that,  from 
Uranus,  the  parallax  of  the  nearest  fixed  stars,  and, 
consequently,  their  distance,  may  be  ascertained. 
For  the  diameter  of  its  orbit,  which  is  3,600,000,- 
000  of  miles,  will  form  a  pretty  extensive  base 
line  for  this  purpose,  and  will  produce  a  paralla.x 
nineteen  times  greater  than  that  of  the  diameter 
of  the  earth’s  annual  orbit,  which  is  only  190 
millions  of  miles.  But  the  determination  of  such 
a  parallax  would  require  a  series  of  observations 
made  at  intervals  of  forty-two  years,  namely,  at 
two  opposite  points  of  the  orbit  of  Uranus,  in 
moving  between  which  it  occupies  a  space  of 
nearly  forty-two  years. 

The  most  splendid  and  interesting  scenery  in 
the  firmament  of  this  planet  will  be  produced  by 
the  phases,  eclipses,  revolutions,  and  various 
aspects  of  its  moons.  Six  of  these  bodies  have 
been  discovered  revolving  around  it,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  several  more  (perhaps  three  or 
four)  may  be  connected  with  this  distant  orb,  the 
smallness  of  which,  and  their  nearness  to  the 
planet,  may  forever  prevent  them  from  being  de¬ 
tected  by  our  most  powerful  instruments.  Let  us 
suppose,  then,  one  satellite  presenting  a  surface  in 
the  sky  eight  or  ten  times  larger  than  our  moon; 
a  second  five  or  six  times  larger;  a  third  three  times 
larger;  a  fourth  twice  as  large;  a  fifth  about  the  same 
size  as  the  moon ;  a  sixth  somewhat  smaller;  and,  per¬ 
haps,  three  or  four  others  of  different  apparent  di¬ 
mensions  :  let  us  suppose  two  or  three  of  these,  of 
diflerent  phases,  moving  along  the  concave  of  the 
sky,  at  one  period  four  or  iive  of  them  dispersed 
through  the  heavens;  one  rising  above  the  horizon, 
one  setting,  one  on  the  meridian,  one  toward  the 
north,  and  another  toward  the  south;  at  another 
period  five  or  six  of  them  displaying  their  luster  in 
the  form  of  a  half  moon  or  a  :  crescent  in  one 
quarter  of  the  heavens,  and  at  another  time  the 
whole  of  these  moons  shining,  with  full  enlight¬ 
ened  hemispheres,  in  one  glorious  assemblage,  and 
we  shall  have  a  faint  idea  of  the  beauty,  variety, 
and  sublimity  of  the  firmament  of  Uranus.  What 
is  deficient  in  respect  of  the  invisibility  of  the 
other  planets  is  amply  compensated  by  its  as.sem- 
blage  of  satellites,  which  illuminate  and  diversify 
its  nocturnal  sky.  Although  this  planet  is  more 
than  seventeen  hundred  millions  of  miles  nearer 
some  of  the  fixed  stars  than  we  are,  yet  those  lu¬ 
minaries  will  not  appear  sensibly  larger,  as  seen 
from  Uranus,  than  they  do  from  our  globe.  For 
even  this  immense  interval  would  not  subtend  an 
angle  of  nineteen  seconds,  or  the  l-l9Uth  part  of  a 
degree,  as  seen  from  the  nearest  star;  and,  of 
course,  all  the  constellations  will  present  the  same 
figures  and  relative  aspects  as  they  do  to  us,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  those  stars  which  are 
near  our  equator  or  tropics  may  be  near  the  poles 
or  polar  circles  of  Uranus.  This  depends  entirely 
upon  the  position  of  its  axis  of  rotation,  which  is 
to  us  unknown.  The  sun  will  appear  so  small 
from  this  planet,  that  its  apparent  diameter  will 
not  exceed  2}^  times  the  apparent  diameter  of 
Jupiter;  but  its  light  is  not  so  weak  as  we  might 
be  apt  to  imagine  from  this  circumstance,  as  is 
CTident  from  the  brightness  it  exhibits  when 


viewed  with  a  telescope  in  the  nlght-ti  ,ie,  an^ 
likewise  from  the  well-known  phenomenon  that 
when  the  sun  is  eclipsed  to  us,  so  as  to  have  only 
the  one-fortieth  part  of  its  disc  left  uncovered  by 
the  moon,  the  diminution  of  light  is  not  very 
sensible;  and  it  has  been  frequently  noticed  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  darkness  in  total  eclipses,  when 
the  sun’s  western  limb  begins  to  be  visible,  and 
seems  no  bigger  than  a  thread  of  fine  silver  wire, 
the  increase  of  light  is  so  considerable,  and  so 
quickly  illuminates  all  surrounding  objects,  as  to 
strike  the  spectators  with  surprise.  But  whatever 
deficiency  of  light  there  may  be  on  this  planet, 
we  may  rest  assured,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Creator,  that  this 
deficiency  is  amply  compensated,  either  by  the 
objects  on  which  it  fulls  being  endowed  with  a 
strong  reflective  power,  or  by  the  organs  of  vision 
being  adapted  to  the  light  received,  or  by  some  otlior 
contrivances  with  which  we  are  unacquainted 

SCENERY  or  THE  HEAVENS  AS  SEEN  EKOII  THK 
SATELLITES. 

Celestial  Sctnery  of  the  Moon. — Although  the 
moon  is  the  nearest  body  to  the  earth,  and  its 
constant  attendant,  yet  its  celestial  phenomena 
will,  in  a  variety  of  respects,  be  very  diflerent 
from  ours.  The  earth  will  appear  to  be  the  most 
splendid  orb  in  its  nocturnal  sky,  and  its  various 
phases  and  relative  positions  will  form  a  subject 
of  interesting  inquiry  and  contemplation  to  its  in¬ 
habitants.  It  will  present  the  appearance  of  a 
globe  in  the  sky  thirteen  times  larger  than  the 
moon  lines  to  us,  and  will  diffuse  nearly  a  corre¬ 
sponding  portion  of  light  on  the  mountains  and 
vales  on  the  lunar  surface.  As  the  moon  always 
presents  nearly  the  same  side  to  our  view,  so  the 
earth  will  be  visible  to  only  one  half  of  the  lunar 
inhabitants.  'I’hose  who  iive  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  moon,  which  is  never  turned  toward  our 
globe,  will  never  see  tlie  eartli  in  the  sky  unlesa 
they  undertake  a  journey  to  the  opposite  hemi¬ 
sphere  for  this  purpose;  and  those  who  dwell  near 
the  central  parts  of  that  hemisphere  which  is 
turned  from  our  globe  will  require  to  travel  more 
than  1503  miles  before  they  can  behold  the  large 
globe  of  the  earth  suspended  in  the  sky.  To  all 
those  to  whom  the  earth  is  visible,  it  will  appear 
fixed  and  immovable  in  the  same  relative  point  of 
the  sky,  or,  at  least,  will  appear  to  have  no  cir¬ 
cular  motion  round  the  heavens.  To  a  spectator 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  moon’s  visible  hemi¬ 
sphere,  the  earth  will  appear  directly  in  the  zenith 
or  over  head,  and  will  always  seem  to  be  fi.xed 
very  nearly  in  that  position.  To  a  spectator 
placed  in  any  part  of  the  extremity  of  that  hemi¬ 
sphere,  or  what  seems  to  us  to  be  the  margin  of 
the  moon,  the  earth  will  appear  always  nearly  in 
the  horizon;  and  to  spectators  at  intermediate  po¬ 
sitions  the  earth  will  appear  at  higher  or  lower 
elevations  above  the  horizon,  according  to  their 
distance  from  the  extremities  or  the  central  parts 
of  that  hemisphere.  But,  although  the  earth 
appears  fixed  nearly  in  the  same  part  of  the  sky, 
there,  is  a  slight  variation  produced  by  what  is 
termed  the  libration  of  the  moon  (see  p.  87),  by 
which  it  appears  to  turn  occasionally  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  its  hemisphere  toward  the  earth.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  libration  the  earth  will  apfcar 
now  and  then  to  .shift  its  position  a  little  by  a  ki  rd 
of  vibratory  motion,  so  that  those  at  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  hemisphere,  who  see  the  earth  in  their 
horizon,  will  sometimes  see  it  dip  a  little  below, 
and  at  other  times  rise  a  little  above  their  horizon. 
This  vibratory  motion  they  will  probably  be 
disposed,  at  first  view,  to  attribute  to  the  earth, 
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which  they  will  naturally  consider  as  a  body  nearly 
at  rest,  but  subject  to  a  vibratory  movement  like 
that  of  a  pendulum,  whereas  this  apparent  vibration 
proceeds  from  the  moon  itself. 

The  earth  is  continually  shifting  its  phases  as 
seen  from  the  moon.  Wlien  it  is  neio  moon  to  us 
it  is  full  moon  to  the  lunar  inhabitants,  as  the 
hemisphere  of  the  earth  next  the  moon  is  then 
fully  enlightened;  so  that,  at  the  time  when  the 
sun  is  absent,  they  enjoy  the  effulgence  of  a  full 
moon  thirteen  times  larger  than  ours.  When  the 
moon  is  in  the  first  quarter  to  us,  the  earth  is  in 
the  third  quarter  to  them;  and,  in  every  other 
case,  the  phases  of  the  earth  are  exactly  opposite 
to  those  which  the  moon  presents  to  us  (see  p. 
87).  The  earth  passes  through  all  the  phases  of 
tlie  moon  in  the  course  of  a  month;  but  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  these  phases  will  be  more  regularly  and 
accurately  perceived  than  that  of  the  moon’s 
phases  ai'e  by  us.  When  it  is  night  in  the  moon, 
and  the  nights  there  are  a  fortnight  long,  the  in¬ 
habitants  see  at  first  only  a  small  part  of  the 
earth  enlightened,  like  a  slender  crescent ;  then  a 
larger  and  a  larger  portion,  until  at  length  it  be¬ 
comes  entirely  luminous.  During  the  whole  of 
ttiese  changes  the  earth  is  every  moment  visible, 
and  apparently  fixed  in  the  same  immovable  posi¬ 
tion;  and  as  there  are  no  clouds  in  the  lunar  at¬ 
mosphere,  the  view  of  the  earth  and  of  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  its  phases  will  never  be  interrupted  ; 
whereas  these  changes  in  the  moon  are  visible  to 
us  only  from  one  night  to  another,  and,  by  the  in¬ 
terposition  of  clouds,  the  moon  is  frequently  hid¬ 
den  from  our  view  for  seven  or  eight  days  together. 
By  means  of  the  light  thus  diffused  by  the  earth 
upon  the  moon,  it  so  happens  that  the  side  of  the 
moon  next  the  earth  is  never  in  darkness;  for, 
when  the  sun  is  absent,  the  earth  shines  in  the 
firmament  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  splen¬ 
dor;  but  when  the  sun  is  absent  from  the  other 
hemisphere,  the  inhabitants  have  no  light  but  what 
is  derived  from  the  stars  and  planets.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble,  however,  that  the  light  of  these  luminaries  is 
more  brilliant  as  seen  from  tlie  moon  than  from  the 
earti);  and  as  the  lunar  atmosphere  ismore  pure  and 
transparent  than  that  of  the  earth,  and  as  no  clouds 
or  dense  vapors  exist  in  it  to  intercept  the  rays  of 
those  distant  orbs;  and  the  stars  and  planets  will 
constantly  shine  in  the  firmament  of  that  hemi¬ 
sphere  of  the  moon  with  undiminished  luster. — 
Perhaps,  too,  there  may  be  some  arrangement  for 
providing  additional  light  to  that  hemisphere  in  the 
absence  of  the  sun,  either  by  the  coruscations  of 
some  phosphoric  substance,  or  by  something  ana¬ 
logous  to  our  aurora  borealis. 

Whether  the  earth  will  throw  as  much  light 
upon  the  moon,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  as  the 
moon  diffuses  upon  the  earth,  is  somewhat  doubt¬ 
ful.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  terraqueous  globe  will 
not  reflect  so  much  light,  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk,  as  the  general  surface  of  the  moon;  for,  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  earth  is  covered  with  water, 
and  as  water  absorbs  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
rays  of  light,  the  seas  and  ocean  will  present  a 
more  dark  and  somber  aspect  than  any  part  of 
the  lunar  orb  presents  to  us;  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  continents  and  islands  will 
exhibit  a  luster  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  moun¬ 
tainous  regions  of  the  moon. 

Although  the  earth  will  seem  nearly  fixed  in 
one  position,  yet,  its  rotation  round  its  axis  will  be 
distinctly  perceptible,  and  will  present  a  variety  of 
different  appearances.  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America  will  present  themselves  one  after  another 
in  diffetent  shapes,  nearly  as  the  /  are  represented 
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on  our  maps  and  globes;  and  the  regions  near 
our  poles,  which  we  have  never  yet  had  it  in  our 
power  to  explore,  will  be  distinctly  seen  by  the 
lunarians,  who  will  be  enabled  to  determine 
whether  they  chiefly  consist  of  land  or  of  water 
The  several  continents,  seas,  islands,  lakes,  penin¬ 
sulas,  plains,  and  mountain-ranges,  will  appear 
like  so  many  spots,  of  different  forms  and  degrees 
of  brightness,  moving  over  its  surface.  When 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  occupies  nearly  half 
the  globe,  is  presented  to  view,  the  great  body  of 
the  earth  will  assume  a  dusky  or  somber  aspect, 
except  toward  the  north,  tlie  north-east,  and 
north-west;  and  the  islands  connected  with  this 
ocean  will  exhibit  the  ajipearance  of  small  lucid 
spots  on  a  dark  ground.  But  when  the  eastern 
continent  turns  round  to  view,  the  earth  (espe¬ 
cially  its  northern  parts)  will  appear  to  shine  with 
a  greater  degree  of  luster.  These  appearances 
will  be  diversified  by  the  numerous  strata  of 
clouds  which  are  continually  carried  by  the  winds 
over  different  regions,  and  will  occasionally  inter¬ 
cept  their  view  of  certain  parts  of  the  continents 
and  seas,  or  render  their  appearance  more  obscure 
at  one  time  than  at  another.  It  is  likewise  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  occasional  storms  in  tropical  cli¬ 
mates,  and  the  changes  produced  in  different 
countries  by  summer  and  winter,  will  cause  the 
earth  to  present  a  diversity  of  aspect  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  moon.  The  bands  of  ice  which 
surround  the  poles  will  alternately  exhibit  a  kind 
of  lucid  circle,  while  the  verdant  plains  will 
appear  of  a, different  color  and  assume  a  milder 
aspect.  By  means  of  these  different  spots,  the 
lunarians  will  be  enabled  to  determine  the  exact 
period  of  the  earth’s  rotation,  as  we  determine 
that  of  the  sun  by  the  appearance  and  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  spots  on  its  surface.  And  as  the 
period  of  the  earth’s  rotation  never  varies,  it  may 
servo  as  a  clock  or  dial  for  the  exact  measure  of 
time;  and  the  lesser  divisions  of  this  period  may 
be  ascertained  by  the  appearance  on  the  margin 
or  the  central  parts  of  the  earth’s  hemisphere  of 
certain  seas,  continents,  or  large  islands,  which 
will  constantly  appear  on  certain  parts  of  the 
earth’s  disc  at  regular  intervals  of  time.  Through 
telescopes  such  as  ours,  the  variegated  aspect  of 
the  earth  in  its  diurnal  motion  would  present  to 
us,  were  we  placed  on  the  moon,  a  novel  and 
most  interesting  appearance. 

The  apparent  diurnal  motions  of  the  sun,  the 
planets,  and  the  stars,  will  appear  much  slower, 
and  somewhat  different  in  several  respects  from 
what  they  do  to  us.  When  the  sun  rises  in  their 
eastern  horizon,  his  progress  through  the  heavens 
will  be  so  slow  that  it  will  require  more  than 
seven  of  our  days  before  he  comes  to  the  me¬ 
ridian,  and  the  same  time  before  he  descends 
to  their  western  horizon;  for  the  days  and 
nights  of  the  moon  are  nearly  fifteen  days 
each,  and  they  are  nearly  of  an  equal  length  on 
all  parts  of  its  surface,  as  its  axis  is  nearly  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  and,  consequently,  the 
sun  never  removes  to  any  great  distance  Irorn  the 
equator.  During  the  day  the  earth  will  appear 
like  a  faint  cloudy  orb,  always  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion;  and  during  night  the  stars  and  planets  will 
be  visible,  without  interruption,  for  fifteen  days, 
and  will  be  seen  moving  gradually  during  that 
time  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  horizon 
Though  the  earth  will  always  be  seen  in  the  same 
point  of  the  sky  both  by  day  and  night,  yet  it 
W'ill  appear  to  be  constantly  shifting  its  position 
with  respect  to  the  planets  and  the  stars,  which 
will  appear  to  bo  regularly  moving  from  the  east 
to  the  west  of  it,  and  some  of  them  will  occa 
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eionally  be  liiddsn  or  suffer  an  occultation  for 
three  or  four  hours  behind  its  body.  The  sun, 
planets,  and  fixed  stars  will  appear  exactly  of  the 
same  apparent  magnitudes  as  they  do  from  the 
earth;  but  as  the  poles  of  the  moon  are  directed 
to  points  of  the  heavens  different  from  those  to 
which  the  poles  of  the  earth  are  directed,  the 
pole-stars  in  the  lunar  firmament,  and  the  stars 
which  mark  its  equator  and  parallels,  will  all  be 
different  from  ours;  so  that  the  stars,  in  their 
apparent  diurnal  revolutions,  will  appear  to  de¬ 
scribe  circles  different  from  those  wliich  they 
describe  in  our  sky.  The  inferinr  planets  Mer¬ 
cury  and  Venus  will  generally  be  seen  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  sun,  as  they  are  from  the 
earth;  but  they  will  be  more  distinctly  perceived, 
and  be  visible  for  a  much  longer  period  of  time 
after  sunset  than  they  are  from  our  globe.  This 
is  owing,  first,  to  the  transparency  of  the  lunar 
atmosphere,  and  the  absence  of  dense  vapors  near 
the  horizon,  which,  in  our  case,  prevent  any  dis¬ 
tinct  observations  of  the  celestial  bodies  when  at 
a  low  altitude;  and,  secondly,  to  the  slow  appa¬ 
rent  diurnal  motion  of  these  bodies.  When  Mer¬ 
cury  is  near  its  greatest  elongation,  it  will  remain 
above  the  horizon  more  than  thirty  hours  after 
the  sun  has  set,  and,  consequently,  will  be  visible 
for  a  much  longer  time  in  succession  tlian  it  is  to 
us.  When  Venus  is  near  its  greatest  elongation, 
it  will  be  seen,  without  intermission,  either  as  a 
morning  or  an  evening  star,  for  a  space  of  time 
equal  to  more  than  three  of  our  days.  The  su¬ 
perior  planets,  as  with  us,  will  be.  seen  in  different 
parts  of  the  heavens,  and  occasionallj'  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the.  sun;  but  they  will  appear  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  shifting  their  positions  with  respect  to 
the  earth,  and  in  the  course  of  fifteen  days  will 
be  seen  in  the  very  opposite  quarter  of  the  hea¬ 
vens,  and  in  other  fifteen  days  will  be  again  in 
conjunction  with  the  earth;  and  nearly  tlie  same 
appearances  will  be  observed  in  reference  to  the 
other  planets,  but  the  periodic  times  of  their  con¬ 
junctions  with  the  earth  and  oppositions  to  it  will 
be  somewhat  ililTerent,  owing  to  the  difference  of 
their  velocities  in  their  annual  revolutions. 

The  eclipses  of  the  sun  which  happen  to  the 
lunarians  will  be  more  striking,  and  total  darkness 
will  continue  for  a  much  longer  time  than  with 
us.  When  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  happens  to 
us,  there  will  be  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  to  the 
lunarians.  At  that  time  the  dark  side  of  the  earth 
is  completely  turned  toward  the  moon,  and  the 
sun  will  appear  to  pass  gradually  behind  the  earth 
until  it  entirely  disappears.  The  time  of  the 
continuance  of  total  darkness  in  central  eclipses 
will  be  nearly  two  hours;  and,  of  course,  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  will  be  a  far  more  striking  and 
impressive  phenomenon  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
moon  than  to  us.  A  complete  darkness  will 
ensue  immediately  after  the  body  of  the  sun  is 
hidden,  and  the  stars  and  planets  will  be  as  clearly 
seen  as  at  midnight.  When  a  partial  eclipse  of 
the  moon  happens  to  us,  all  that  portion  of  the 
moon’s  surface  over  which  the  shadow  of  the 
earth  passes  will  suffer  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun 
during  the  period  of  its  continuance.  On  other 
parts  of  the  moon’s  surface  there  will  be  a.  partial 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  to  those  who  are  beyond 
the  range  of  the  earth’s  shadow  no  eclipse  will 
appear.  When  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  happens  to 
us,  the  lunarians  will  behold  a  dark  spot,  with  a 
penumbra  or  fainter  shades  around  it,  moving 
across  the  disc  of  the  earth,  which  then  appears 
a  full  enlightened  hemisphere,  excepting  the  ob¬ 
scurity  caused  by  the  progress  of  the  shadow. 
The  inhabitants  on  the  other  hemisphere  of  the 


moon  can  never  experience  a  solar  eclipse,  as  the 
earth  can  never  interpose  between  the.  sun  and 
any  part  of  that  hemisphere,  so  that  they  will 
only  know  of  such  phenomena  by  report,  unless 
they  undertake  a  journey  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  them. 

The  study  of  astronomy  in  the  moon  will,  on 
the  whole,  be  more  difficult  and  complex  than  to 
us  on  the  earth.  The  phenomena  exhibited  by 
the  earth  will  be  the  most  difficult  to  explain. 
The  lunarians,  at  first  view,  will  be  apt  to  imagine 
that  the  earth  is  a  quiescent  body  in  their  firma¬ 
ment,  because  it  appears  in  the  same  point  of  the 
sky,  and  that  the  other  heavenly  orbs  revolve 
around  it.  It  will  require  numerous  observations 
of  the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun,  the  earth, 
the  planets,  and  the  stars,  and  numerous  trains  of 
reasoning  respecting  the  phenomena  they  exhibit, 
before  they  are  convinced  that  the  globe  on  which 
they  dwell  really  moves  round  the  earth,  and  that 
both  of  them  move,  in  a  certain  period,  around 
the  sun.  If  they  are  endowed  with  no  higher 
powers  than  man,  or  if  they  ai-e  as  foolish  and 
contumacious  as  the.  great  bulk  of  mankind,  it 
will  be  more  difficult  to  convince  them  of  iho 
true  system  of  the  world  than  it  has  been  for  our 
astronomers  to  convince  a  certain  portion  of  our 
co.mmunity  that  the  earth  turns  round  its  axis, 
and  performs  a  revolution  round  the  sun.  They 
will  naturally  think,  as  we  did  formerly,  that  their 
liabitation  is  in  a  quiescent  state  in  the  center  of 
the  universe,  and  that  all  the  other  bodies  in  tho 
heavens,  except  the  earth,  revolve  around  it;  and 
the  singular  phenomena  which  our  globe  exhibits 
in  their  sky,  with  its  diversified  aspect,  its  diurnal 
rotation,  and  occasional  vibrations,  will  puzzle 
them  not  a  little  in  attempting  to  find  out  a  propel 
explanation.  It  will  be  somewhat  difficult  ioj 
them  to  ascertain  the  exact  length  of  their  year, 
or  the  time  of  their  revolution  round  the  sun. 
There  are  only  two  ways  by  which  we  can  con¬ 
ceive  they  will  be  enabled  to  determine  this  point' 
1.  By  observing  when  either  of  the  poles  of  th* 
earth  begins  to  be  enlightened  and  the  other  pol* 
to  disappear,  which  is  always  at  the  time  of  our 
equinoxes.  2.  By  observing  the  cov.rse  of  tho 
sun  among  the  stars,  and  endeavoring  to  ascertain 
when  he  returns  to  the  same  relative  position  in 
reference  to  any  of  these  orbs.  The  length  of 
the  lunar  year  is  about  the  same  as  ours,  but 
diftereut  as  to  the  number  of  days,  the  lunarians 
having  only  12  T-19  days  in  their  year,  every  day 
and  night  being  as  long  as  291^  of  ours.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  lunar  astronomers  will  enjoy  some 
advantages  in  making  celestial  observations  which 
we  do  not  possess.  Tho.se  who  live  on  the  side 
next  the  earth  will  be  enabled  to  determine  the 
longitude  of  places  on  the  lunar  surface  with  as 
much  ease  as  we  find  the  latitude  of  places  on  our 
globe.  For  as  the  earth  keeps  constantly  over 
one  meridian  of  the  moon  (or  very  nearly  so),  the 
east  and  west  distances  of  places  from  that  me¬ 
ridian  may  be  readily  found,  by  taking  the  altitude 
of  the  earth  above  the  horizon,  or  its  distance 
from  the  zenith,  on  the  same  principle  as  we 
obtain  the  latitude  of  a  place  by  taking  the  alti¬ 
tude  of  the  pole-star,  or  the  hight  of  the  equator 
above  the  horizon.  The  lunar  astronomers  will 
likewise  possess  advantages  superior  to  ours  in  the 
purity  of  their  atmosphere,  and  the  greater  degree 
of  brilliancy  with  which  the  heavenly  bodies  will 
appear;  and,  in  particular,  they  enjoy  a  singular 
advantage  above  a  terrestrial  astronomer  in  the 
length  of  their  riights,  which  gives  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  contemplating  the  heavenly  bodies,  par¬ 
ticularly  Mercury  and  Venus,  aud  tracitig  their 
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motions  and  aspects  for  a  length  of  time  without 
intermission. 

Such  are  some  of  the  peculiar  phenomena  of 
the  heavens  as  beheld  from  the  moon.  However 
dift'erent  these  phenomena  may  appear  from  those 
which  are  beheld  in  our  terrestrial  firmament, 
they  are  all  owing  to  the  following  circumstances: 
that  the  moon  moves  round  the  earth  as  the  more 
immediate  center  of  its  motion  ;  that  it  turns 
always  the  same  side  to  the  earth,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  it  moves  round  its  axis  in  the  same  time 
in  which  it  moves  round  the  earth.  Those  sliglit 
differences  in  the  motions  and  relative  positions 
of  the  earth  and  moon  are  the  principal  causes  of 
all  the  peculiar  aspects  of  the  lunar  firmament 
which  wo  have  now  described.  And  this  consid¬ 
eration  shows  us  how  the  Creator  may,  by  the 
slightest  changes  in  the  positions  and  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  celestial  orbs,  produce  an  indefinite 
variety  of  scenery  throughout  the  universe,  so 
that  no  world  or  system  of  worlds  shall  present 
the  same  scenery  and  phenomena  as  another. 
And  so  far  as  our  knowledge  and  observation  ex¬ 
tends,  this  appears  to  be  one  of  the  grand  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Divine  arrangements  throughout  the 
system  of  Creation,  which  will  be  still  more  ap¬ 
parent  from  the  sketches  I  am  now  about  to  give 
of  the  phenomena  presented  from  the  surfaces  of 
the  satellites  connected  with  the  other  planets. 

Tht  Scenery  of  the  Heavens  from  the  Satellites 
of  Jupiter.  —  The  scenery  of  the  firmament  as 
beheld  from  the  satellites  of  this  planet  will  bear 
a  certain  analogy  to  what  we  have  now  described 
in  relation  to  the  moon,  but  it  will  be  mucli  more 
diversified  and  resplendent.  The  most  striking 
and  glorious  object  in  the  firmament  of  the  first 
satellite  is  the  planet  itself.  The  distance  of  this 
satellite  from  the  center  of  Jupiter  being  only 
about  three  diameters  of  that  body,  it  will  appear 
in  the  heavens  like  an  immense  globe,  above  thir¬ 
teen  hundred  times  larger  than  the  apparent  size 
of  our  moon,  and  will  occupy  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  celestial  hemisphere.  To  those  wlio 
live  in  the  middle  of  the  hemisphere  of  this  sa¬ 
tellite,  opposite  to  Jupiter,  this  vast  globe  will 
appear  in  the  zenith,  filling  a  large  portion  of  the 
sky  directly  above  them,  equal  to  19  degrees  of  a 
great  circle,  so  that  nine  or  ten  of  such  bodies 
would  reach  from  one  side  of  the  heavens  to 
another.  To  those  in  other  situations  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  at  different  elevations  above  the  horizon,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  distances  from  the  central  parts 
of  that  hemisphere.  Tliis  huge  globe,  in  the 
course  of  twenty-one  hours,  will  exhibit  a  cres¬ 
cent,  a  half  moon,  a  gibbous  phase,  and  a  full  en¬ 
lightened  hemisphere,  so  that  its  appearance  will 
be  perpetually  changing.  When  it  shines  with  a 
full  face,  it  will  exhibit  a  most  glorious  appearance; 
it  will  reflect  an  immense  quantity  of  light  upon 
the  satellite,  and  all  the  varieties  on  its  surface 
will  be  beautifully  perceived.  In  the  day-time  it 
will  present  a  cloudy  appearance,  continually 
changing  its  form,  and  when  its  dark  side  is  turned 
to  the  satellite  it  will  probably  become  invisible; 
but  it  will  never  be  altogether  invisible  beyond 
two  or  three  hours  at  a  time,  until  its  enlightened 
crescent  again  begins  to  appear.  We  find  by  the 
telescope  that  the  surface  of  Jupiter  is  diversified 
with  a  variety  of  belts,  which  frequently  change 
their  appearance,  and  sometimes  by  bright  and 
dark  spots.  Nowall  the  varieties  on  its  surface, 
and  the  changes  which  may  take  place  in  its  at¬ 
mosphere,  will  be  pretty  distinctly  seen  from  the 
surface  of  this  satellite;  and  as  Jupiter  turns 
round  its  axis  in  the  space  of  less  than  ten  hours, 
everj  hour  will  present  a  new  scene  upon  its  sur¬ 
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face.  This  expansive  and  variegated  surface  of 
Jupiter,  its  diurnal  rotation,  and  its  rapid  change 
of  phases,  will  therefore  form  a  most  wonderful 
and  interesting  spectacle  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  satellite. 

The  three  other  satellites  will  likewise  increase 
the  variety  and  the  luster  of  its  firmament.  The 
second  satellite,  in  its  course  round  Jupiter,  will 
frequently  come  within  160,000  miles  of  the  first, 
which  is  its  nearest  approach  to  it;  at  which  time 
the  satellite  will  appear  with  a  face  nearly  three 
times  as  large  as  our  moon.  At  other  times  it 
will  be  680,000  miles  distant,  and  will  appear  more 
than  sixteen  times  smaller  than  in  the  former  po¬ 
sition.  At  the  time  when  Jupiter  presents  its  dark 
hemisphere  to  the  first  satellite,  if  the  second  sa¬ 
tellite  be  then  at  its  nearest  distance,  or  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  sun,  it  will  shine  with  a  full  enlightened 
hemisphere  upon  the  first  satellite.  At  other 
times  it  will  assume  a  half  moon,  a  crescent,  or  a 
gibbous  phase;  and  these  phases  will  not  only  be 
rapidly  changing,  but  the  apparent  magnitude  of 
the  satellite  will  likewise  be  rapidly  increasing  or 
diminishing.  While  at  one  period  it  shines  with 
a  large  and  full  enlightened  face,  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  of  our  days  it  will  appear  as  a  slen¬ 
der  crescent,  and  more  than  twelve  or  sixteen 
times  less  in  apparent  diameter  than  before.  The 
third  and  fourth  satellites  will  exhibit  phenomena 
somewhat  similar;  but  as  their  distance  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  second,  their  apparent  magni¬ 
tudes  will  be  smaller,  and  the  changes  of  their 
phases  will  be  less  frequent,  in  proportion  to  the 
slowness  of  their  motions  and  the  length  of  the 
periods  of  their  revolutions.  The  eclipses  of  the 
sun,  which  so  frequently  happen  to  the  first  sa¬ 
tellite  from  the  interposition  of  the  body  of  Jupiter, 
will  form  very  interesting  and  impressive  phenom¬ 
ena.  Every  forty-two  hours  this  satellite  suffers 
a  solar  eclipse  for  the  space  of  more  than  two 
hours;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  is  chiefly 
at  such  times  that  the  starry  firmament  appears 
in  all  its  splendor,  and  affords  its  inhabitants  an 
opportunity  of  tracing  the  motions  and  contem¬ 
plating  the  phenomena  of  the  distant  bodies  of 
the  universe;  for  at  other  times  the  blaze  of  re¬ 
flected  light  from  the  body  of  Jupiter  and  from 
the  other  satellites  will,  in  all  probability,  prevent 
the  greater  part  of  the  fixed  stars  from  being  dis¬ 
tinctly  perceived;  so  that  these  eclipses,  instead 
of  being  an  evil  or  a  cause  of  annoyance  to  the 
inhabitants,  will  increase  their  enjoyment,  will 
add  to  the  variety  of  their  celestial  scenery,  and 
open  to  them  prospects  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
starry  firmament  and  the  distant  regions  of  cre¬ 
ation. 

What  has  been  now  stated  in  reference  to  the 
first  satellite  may  also  be  applied  in  general  to  the 
other  three  satellites,  with  this  dilf’renoe,  that 
Jupiter  will  appear  of  a  riitferent  apparent  mag¬ 
nitude  from  each  satellite;  and  the  motions,  mag¬ 
nitudes,  and  aspects  of  the  other  satellites  will 
likewise  be  somewhat  different.  In  each  satellite 
the  great  globe  of  Jupiter,  suspended  motionless 
in  the  sky,  will  be  the  most  cojispicuous  object 
in  the  heavens.  To  the  second  satellite  this  globe 
will  appear  about  470  times  larger  than  our  moon; 
to  the  third  180  times;  and  to  the  fourth  about  80 
times  the  apparent  size  of  the  full  moon.  But 
each  satellite  will  have  certain  other  phenomena 
peculiar  to  itself,  which  it  would  be  too  tedious  to 
describe,  fl’o  ail  of  them  the  occultutions  of  the 
other  satellites  by  the  body  of  Jupiter;  their 
eclii)ses  by  falling  into  its  shadow;  the  varieties 
on  its  surface,  caused  by  its  diurnal  rotation;  the 
shadows  of  tho  satellites  passing  like  dark  spots 
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across  its  disc;  the  transits  of  the  satellites  ihem- 
selyes,  like  full  moons  crossing  the  orb  of  Jupiter; 
the  diversified  phenomena  of  eclipses,  some  of 
them  happening  when  the  satellite  is  like  a  cres¬ 
cent  or  half  moon,  and  some  of  them  when  it 
appears  as  a  full  enlightened  hemisphere,  and  va¬ 
rious  other  circumstances,  will  afford  an  indefi¬ 
nite  variety  of  celestial  phenomena;  and  scarcely 
a  single  day  will  pass  in  which  some  of  these 
phenomena  are  not  observed.  The  length  of  the 
clay  is  different  in  each  satellite.  In  the  first  sat¬ 
ellite,  the  length  of  the  day  and  night  is  42  hours 
27  minutes;  in  the  second,  3  days,  13  hours;  in 
the  third,  7  days,  3j4  hours;  and  in  the  fourth, 
10  days,  hours.  The  starry  heavens  will 

therefore  appear  to  make  a  revolution  round  each 
satellite  in  these  respective  times.  The  other 
satellites  will  also  appear  to  make  a  diurnal  revo¬ 
lution,  but  in  periods  of  time  somewhat  different. 
The  variety  of  motions,  and  other  phenomena  to 
which  we  have  now  alluded,  and  particularly  the 
rotation  of  Jupiter  and  the  variation  of  its  phases, 
will  afford  various  accurate  measures  of  time  to 
all  the  satellites.  The  following  figure  contains  a 
rude  sketch  of  a  portion  of  the  firmament  as  it 
will  appear  from  one  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter. 


Fig.  111. 


Ill  this  figure,  suppose  the  larger  circle  at  the 
top  to  represent  one  of  the  satellites  as  seen  in  the 
firmament  of  the  fourth  satellite,  and  suppose  it 
appears  with  a  surface  twice  the  size  of  our  moon; 
Jupiter  would  require  to  he  double  the  size  here 
represented,  and  more  than  fifteen  times  larger  to 
represent  its  comparative  size  as  viewed  from  the 
Jirst  satellite.  The  larger  circle  represents  Jupi¬ 
ter  when  exhibiting  a  gibbous  phase  to  the  satel¬ 
lite;  the  three  other  figures  are  the  other  satellites 
under  different  phases. 

Celestial  Scenery  of  the  Satellites  of  Saturn. — 
What  has  been  stated  above  in  relation  to  Jupi¬ 
ter’s  satellites  will  apply,  in  part,  to  those  of  Sa¬ 
turn.  Rut  the  satellites  of  this  planet  have  like¬ 
wise  celestial  scenery  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
the  scenes  presented  to  one  satellite  are,  in  some, 
respects,  different  from  those  presented  to  all  the 
rest.  One  of  the  most  singular  phenomena  in 
their  firmament  is  the  diversified  appearance  of 
the  body  of  Saturn,  and  that  of  its  ring.s,  which 
will  be  beheld  in  their  sky  under  a  great  variety 
of  aspects.  To  describe  all  the  variety  of  pheno¬ 
mena  iiecuhar  to  each  satellite  connected  with 
Saturn  would  almost  require  a  separate  treatise, 
and  tlu'refnre  I  shall  state  only  two  or  three  pro¬ 
minent  facts  in  relation  to  the  Jirst  and  seventh., 
or  the  innerrno.st  and  outermost  satellites.  The 
first  satellite,  being  onl)-  80,000  miles  distant  from 
the  surjace  oi  Saturn  and  only  18,000  miles  from 


the  outer  edge  of  the  rings,  the  globe  of  Saturn 
and  its  stupendous  rings  must  present  a  very  au¬ 
gust  and  striking  appearance  in  its  nocturnal 
firmament.  The  hemisphere  of  Saturn  contains 
an  area  more  than  1300  times  larger  than  that  of 
our  moon;  consequently,  if  the  first  satellite  were 
placad  at  the  same  distance  from  Saturn  as  our 
moon,  the  surface  of  that  planet  would  appeal, 
from  the  satellite,  1300  times  larger  than  tha 
moon  does  to  us.  But  the  satellite  is  only  120,000 
miles  from  the  center  of  Saturn,  or  half  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  moon  from  the  center  of  the  earth; 
therefore  Saturn  will  appear  four  times  larger,  or 
5200  times  greater,  as  seen  from  this  satellite, 
than  the  moon  when  viewed  fro.m  the  earth.  The 
moon  occupies  only  the  l-90,000th  part  of  our  ce¬ 
lestial  hemisphere,  but  the  globe  of  Saturn  will 
fill  one-seventeenth  part  of  the  visible  firmament 
of  its  first  satellite;  and  if  we  take  the  extent  of 
the  rings  into  account,  they  will  occupy  a  space 
two  or  three  times  greater;  so  that  the  planet  and 
its  rings  will  present  a  most  grand  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  onject  in  the  canopy  of  heaven,  of  which  we 
can  form  only  a  very  faint  conception.  It  is  not 
likely  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  globe  of  Sa¬ 
turn  will  be  visible  from  this  satellite  on  account 
of  the  interposition  of  the  rings;  and  as  it  moves 
in  an  orbit  which  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  plane 
of  the  rings,  the  surfaces  of  these  rings  will  be 
seen  in  a  very  oblique  direction;  but  still  they  will 
exhibit  a  very  resplendent  appearance.  When  the 
edge  of  the  exterior  ring  is  opposite  to  the  satel¬ 
lite,  and  enlightened  by  the  sun,  it  will  present  a 
large  arch  of  light  in  the  heavens  on  each  side  of 
the  planet,  above  which  will  appear  half  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  of  Saturn.  If  the  satellite  turn  round  its 
axis  in  the  same  time  in  which  it  revolves  round 
the  planet,  as  is  probable,  Saturn  and  its  rings 
will  appear  stationary  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
planet  will  present  to  tho  inhabitants  of  the  satel¬ 
lite  a  variety  of  phases,  such  as  a  half  moon  and 
a  crescent,  beside  the  variety  of  objects  which 
will  appear  on  the  surface  of  Saturn  during  it? 
rotation  on  its  axis.  The  rings  will  likewise  ap¬ 
pear  to  vary  their  aspect  during  every  revolution, 
beside  the  variety  of  objects  they  will  present  du¬ 
ring  their  rotation.  At  one  time  they  will  exhibit 
large  and  broad  luminous  arches;  at  another  time 
they  will  appear  as  narrow  streaks  of  light;  and 
at  another  they  will  appear  like  dark  belts  across 
the  di.se  of  Saturn.  And  as  this  satellite  moves 
round  the  planet  in  the  course  of  twenty-two  and 
a  half  hours,  these  appearances  will  be  changing 
almost  every  hour.  The  appearances  of  tho  six 
other  satellites,  continually  varying  their  phases, 
their  apparent  magnitudes,  and  their  relative  as¬ 
pects;  their  positions  in  respect  to  the  body  of 
Saturn  and  its  rings;  their  occultations  by  the  in¬ 
terposition  both  of  the  rings  and  the  planet,  and 
the  eclipses  to  which  they  are  frequently  subject¬ 
ed,  will  produce  a  diversity  of  phenomena  and  a 
grandeur  unexampled  in  the  case  of  any  other 
moving  bodies  in  our  system.  The  second  satel¬ 
lite,  when  in  opposition,  or  at  its  nearest  position 
to  the  first,  will  bo  only  thirty  thousand  miles  dis¬ 
tant;  and  although  its  real  size  is  not  greater  than 
our  moon,  it  will  present  a  surface  sixty-four 
times  larger  than  the  full  moon  does  in  our  ;.ky 
It  will  appear  in  all  the  phases  of  the  moon  in  thq 
course  of  less  than  thirty-six.  hours,  and  will  bo 
continually  changing  its  apparent  magnitude,  on 
account  of  its  removing  farther  from  or  nearer  to 
the  first  satellite.  The  third  satellite*  will  appear 


•  Here  the  satellites  are  distinguished  accordins  to  the  or" 
dcr  of  tkeir  distances  frot’t  Saturn, 
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nearly  half  as  large,  as  it  is  only  seventy  thousand 
miles  distant  at  its  nearest  approach;  and  will 
present  nearly  the  same  varieties  as  the  other. — 
All  the  other  satellites  will  appear  smaller  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  distance  from  the  orbit  of  the  first; 
but  they  will  all  appear  much  larger  than  our 
moon,  except  the  seventh,  or  outermost  satellite, 
which  will  appear  considerably  smaller.  Perhaps 
the  sixth  satellite  from  Saturn  will  not  appear 
larger  than  our  moon. 

The  seventh  or  outermost  satellite,  which  is 
reckoned  among  the  largest,  will  have  a  scenery 
in  its  sky  somewhat  diiFerent  from  that  of  the 
first.  As  its  orbit  is  materially  inclined  to  the 
rings,  its  inhabitants  will  have  a  more  ample  pros¬ 
pect  of  these  rings  and  of  the  bodj'  of  Saturn  than 
several  of  the  other  satellites,  although  these  ob¬ 
jects  are  beheld  at  a  greater  distance,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  will  not  fill  so  largo  a  portion  of  its  sky. 
Their  appearance,  however,  will  not  be  destitute 
of  splendor;  for  this  satellite  is  400  times  nearer 
Saturn  than  we  are,  and  the  body  of  this  planet 
will  appear  sixteen  times  larger  than  the  moon  to 
us,  and  its  rings  will  occupy  a  space  proportiona- 
bly  more  expansive.  The  phases  of  Saturn  and 
its  rings,  and  the  various  changes  of  aspect  which 
they  assume,  will  be  more  distinctly  perceptible, 
though  on  a  smaller  scale,  than  from  some  of  the 
interior  satellites;  for  the  whole  body  of  the  pla¬ 
net,  as  well  as  the  rings,  will  in  most  cases  appear 
full  in  view.  The  other  six  satellites  will  be  seen 
ill  all  the  different  phases  and  aspects  above,  de¬ 
scribed,  and  they  will  never  appear  to  recede  to 
any  great  distance  from  the  body  of  Saturn;  but 
will  appear  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  another, 
and  sometimes  either  above  or  below  the  planet,  as 
Mercurj'  and  Venus  appear  to  us  in  respect  to  the 
sun,  and,  consequently,  that  portion  of  the  hea¬ 
vens  in  which  Saturn  appears  wfill  present  a  most 
splendid  appearance.  In  this  respect  the  relative 
positions  of  the  satellites,  as  seen  from  the  outer¬ 
most,  will  be  different  from  tlieir  aspects  and  po¬ 
sitions  as  viewed  from  the  innermost  satellite, 
where  thej'  will  sometimes  appear  in  regions  of 
the  sky  directly  opposite  to  Saturn.  All  tlie  other 
satellites  of  this  planet  will  have  phenomena  pecu¬ 
liar  to  themxelves  in  their  respective  firmaments, 
and  in  all  of  them  these  phenomena  will  be  ex- 
liibited  on  a  scale,  of  grandeur  and  magnificence. 
But  to  enter  into  details  in  reference  to  each  satel¬ 
lite  might  prove  tedious  to  the  general  reader. 

Let  us,  then,  conceive  a  firmament  in  which  is 
suspended  a  globe  five  thousand  times  larger  than 
the  apparent  size  of  our  moon;  let  us  conceive 
luminous  arches,  still  more  expansive,  surround¬ 
ing  this  globe;  let  us  conceive  six  moons  of 
difT.-rent  apparent  magnitudes,  some  of  them  sixty 
times  larger  in  apparent  size  than  ours;  let  us 
conceive,  further,  all  these  magnificent  bodies 
sometimes  appearing  in  one  part  of  the  heavens 
atid  sometimes  in  another,  changing  their  phases 
and  apparent  magnitudes  and  distances  from  each 
other  every  hour;  appearing  sometimes  like  a 
largo  crescent,  sometimes  like  a  small,  sometimes 
shining  w’ith  a  full  enlightened  face,  and  some¬ 
times  suffering  a  total  eclipse;  sometimes  hidden 
behind  the  large  body  of  the  planet,  and  sometimes 
crossing  its  disc  with  a  rapid  motion,  like  a  circu¬ 
lar  shadow;  let  us  suppose  these  and  many  other 
diversified  phenomena  presenting  themselves  with 
unceasing  variety  in  the  canopy  of  heaven,  and 
we  shall  have  some  faint  idea  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  firmament  as  seen  from  some  of  the  satellites 
of  Saturn. 

No  delineations,  except  on  a  very  large  scale, 
eould  coJivoy  any  tolerable  idea  of  the  objects 
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now  described.  Fig.  112  exhibits  a  rude  idea  of 
the  firmament  as  viewed  from  the  first  or  second 
satellite  of  Saturn;  but  the  body  of  Saturn  and 


Fig.  112, 


the  ring  should  be  eight  or  ten  times  larger  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  size  of  the  moons  or  satellites  hero 
represented.  As  the  orbits  of  the  inner  satellites 
are  nearly  on  the  same  plane  as  the  rings,  they 
will  appear,  in  an  oblique  position,  and  it  is  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  tlie  division  between  the  rings 
will  be  distinctly  visible.  The  opposite  part  of  the 
ring,  or  that  which  is  most  distant  from  the  satel¬ 
lite,  will  appear  smaller  than  the  side  which  is 
nearest  it;  and  only  one-half  of  the  body  of  Sa¬ 
turn  will  be  seen,  the  other  half  being  hidden, 
either  in  rvhole  or  in  part,  by  the  ring. 

Fig.  113  represents  the  firmament  of  the  se¬ 
venth  or  outermost  satellite.  As  its  orbit  is  con¬ 
siderably  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ring,  tlie 


Fig.  113. 


whole  body  of  the  planet  will  frequently  be  seen 
within  the  rings,  which  will  appear  as  ovals 
around  it.  The  six  other  satellites  will  appear 
in  the  vicinity  of  Saturn  and  its  rings,  none  of 
them  ever  removing  to  any  considerable  distance 
from  the  edge  of  the  rings,  and  some  of  them  may 
occasionally  be  seen  moving  in  the  open  space  be¬ 
tween  the  planet  and  the  rings.  In  this  figure  Sa¬ 
turn  and  the  rings  should  be  considerabl)'  larger 
in  proportion  to  the  moons  than  they  are  here  re¬ 
presented. 

Celestial  Scenery  as  viewed  from  the  Rii’^os  of 
Saturn. — .Sujiposing  the  rings  to  be  inhabited, 
which  there  is  as  much  reason  to  believe  as  that 
the  planet  itself  is  a  habitable  globe,  it  is  probable 
that  there  is  a  greater  diversity  of  celestial  scene¬ 
ry  and  of  sublime  objects  presented  to  view  than 
any  we  have  yet  described.  Fhere  will  be  at 
least  six  varieties  of  celestial  scenery,  according 
as  the  spectator  is  placed  on  different  parts  of  tho 
rings.  One  variety  of  scene  will  be  cxl.ibited 
from  the  exterior  edge  of  the  outer  ring;  a  second 
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variety  from  the  interior  edge  ol  the  inner  ring; 
a  third  variety  from  the  interior  edge  of  the  outer 
ring;  a  fourth  from  the  exterior  edge  of  the  inner 
ring;  a  fiftli  from  tlie  sides  of  tlie  rings  enligliten- 
ed  bj'  the  sun;  and  a  sixtli  variety  from  the  oppo¬ 
site  sides,  which  are  turned  away  from  the  sun, 
and  enjoy,  for  a  time,  only  the  reflected  light  from 
the  satellites.  To  describe  all  these  varieties  in  a 
tniniite  detail  would  be  tedious,  and  at  the  same 
time  unsatisfactor}’,  without  the  aid  of  diagrams 
and  figures  on  a  very  enlarged  scale,  and  there¬ 
fore  1  shall  chiefly  confine  myself  to  a  general 
description  of  one  of  these  celestial  views. 

Those  who  live  on  the  sides  of  the  rings  will 
behold  the  one-half  of  the  hemisphere  of  Saturn, 
which  will  fill,  perhaps,  the  one-fifth  or  the  one- 
sixth  part  of  their  celestial  hemisphere,  while  the 
other  portions  of  the  planet  will  be  hidden  by  the 
interposition  of  the  rings.  Those  who  are  near 
the  inner  edge  of  the  interior  ring  are  only  thirty 
thousand  miles  from  the  surface  of  Saturn,  and 
consequently  all  the  varieties  upon  its  surfaQ,e 
will  be  distinctly  perceived.  Those  near  the  outer 
edge  of  the  exterior  ring  are  about  sixt}'  thousand 
miles  distant  from  the  planet,  which  will  conse¬ 
quently  appear  to  them  four  times  less  in  size  than 
to  the  former;  but  being  only  eighteen  thousand 
miles  from  the  first  satellite  at  the  time  of  its 
opposition  to  Saturn,  that  satellite  will  present 
an  object  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  times 
larffer  than  onr  moon,  which  will  rapidly  assume 
different  phases,  and  will  be  continually  varying 
in  its  apparent  magnitude;  and  at  its  greatest  dis¬ 
tance  beyond  the  opposite  side  of  the  rings  it  will 
appear  at  least  170  times  less  than  when  in  the 
nearest  point  of  its  orbit;  and  all  the  intermediate 
varieties  of  magnitude  and  aspect  will  be  accom¬ 
plished  within  less  than  two  days.  So  that  this 
satellite  will  be  continually  changing  its  apparent 
size,  from  an  object  twm  or  three  times  the  appa¬ 
rent  bulk  of  our  moon  to  one  350  times  greater. 
The  same  may  be  affirmed  in  respect  to  the  other 
six  satellites,  with  this  exception,  that  they  will 
appear  of  a  smaller  magnitude,  and  the  periodic 
times  of  their  phases  and  the  changes  in  apparent 
magnitude  will  be  different. 

Another  object  w'hich  will  diversify  the  firma¬ 
ment  of  those  who  are  on  one  of  the  sides  of  the  rings 
is  the  opposite  portions  of  the  rings  themselves. — 
These  will  appear  proceeding  from  each  side  of  the  i 
planet  like  large  broad  arches  of  light,  each  of 
them  somewhat  less  than  a  quadrant,  and  will  fill 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  sky,  so  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  same  world  w'ill  behold  a  portion  of 
their  own  habitation  forming  a  conspicuous  part 
of  their  celestial  canopy,  and,  at  first  view,  may  j 
imagine  that  it  forms  a  celestial  object  with  wliich 
the'y  have  no  immediate  connection.  Were  they  j 
to  travel  to  the  opposite  part  of  the  ring,  they  i 
would  see  the  habitation  they  had  left  suspended 
in  the  firmament,  without  being  aware  that  the 
spot  which  they  left  forms  a  portion  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  they  behold.  As  the  rings  revolve  round 
the  planet,  and  the  planet  revolves  round  its  axis, 
the  different  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  ])lanet 
will  present  a  different  aspect,  and  its  variety  of 
scenery  will  successively  be  presented  to  the  view. 
The  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  of  the  satellites,  by 
the  interposition  of  the  body  of  Saturn  and  of  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  rings,  will  produce  a  variety 
of  striking  phenomena,  which  will  be  diversified 
almost  every  hour. 

From  the  dark  side  of  the  rings,  which  are 
turned  away  from  the  sun  for  fifteen  years,  a  great ! 
variety  of  interesting  phenomena  will  likewise  be 
presented  ;  and,  during  this  period,  the  aspect  of  ' 


the  firmament  will  in  all  probability  bo  most  vivid 
and  striking.  This  portion  of  the  rings  will  not 
be  in  absolute  daikness  during  the  absence  of  the 
sun,  for  some  of  the  seven  satellites  will  always 
be  shining  upon  it;  sometimes  three,  sometimes 
four,  and  sometimes  all  the  seven,  in  one  bright 
assemblage.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  planet, 
like  a  large  slender  crescent,  will  occasionally  dif¬ 
fuse  a  mild  splendor;  and,  in  the  occasional  ab¬ 
sence  of  these,  the  fixed  stars  will  display  thc-it 
radiance  in  the  heavens,  which  will  be  the  princi¬ 
pal  opportunity  afforded  for  studying  and  contem¬ 
plating  these  remote  luminaries.  Those  who  aro 
on  the  outermost  ring  will  behold  the  other  ring, 
and  the  opposite  parts  of  their  own,  like  vast 
arches  in  the  heavens;  and  although  only  2800 
miles  intervene  between  the  two  rings,  that  space 
may  be  as  impassable  as  is  the  space  which  inter¬ 
venes  between  us  and  the  moon. 

If  the  two  rings  have  a  rotation  round  Saturn 
in  different  periods  of  time,  as  is  most  probable, 
it  will  add  a  considerable  variety  to  the  scenery 
exhibited  by  the  different  objects  which  will  suc¬ 
cessively  appear  in  the  course  of  the  rotation. 

The  numerous  splendid  objects  displayed  in  the 
heavens,  as  seen  from  these  rings,  would  afford  a 
grand  and  diversified  field  for  telescopic  observa¬ 
tions,  surpassing  in  variety  and  sublimity  whatever 
is  displayed  in  any  other  region  of  the  solar  system; 


Fig.  114. 


b}'  which  some  of  the  objects  might  be  contempla¬ 
ted  as  if  they  were  placed  within  the  distance  of 
forty  or  fifty  miles. 

The  preceding  figure  (114)  represents  a  view 
of  the  firmament  from  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
rings,  in  which  is  seen  half  of  the  hemisphere  of 
Saturn,  with  a  portion  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
rings  projecting,  as  it  were,  from  each  side  of  the 
planet,  the  central  part  being  hidden  by  the  inter¬ 
position  of  its  body.  From  the  inner  edge  of  the 
interior  ring  the  whole  hemisphere  of  Saturn 
will  be  visible.  The  body  of  Saturn  and  the  rings 
should  bo  at  least  twenty  times  larger  than  here 
represented,  so  as  to  be  proportionate  to  the  ap¬ 
parent  size  of  the  satellites. 

Celestial  Scenery  from  the  Satellites  of  Ui  anus. 
— After  what  we  have  stated  respecting  the  satel¬ 
lites  of  Jupiter,  it  would  be  needless  to  enter  into 
detail  respecting  the  celestial  views  from  the  satel¬ 
lites  of  this  planet,  as  they  will  bear  a  striking 
analog}’  to  those  of  the  moons  of  Jupiter;  but  the 
firmament  of  each  satellite  of  Uranus  will  be 
more  diversified  than  that  of  any  of  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter,  as  there  are  six  satellites  connected 
with  this  planet,  and  probably  three  or  four  more 

which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  our  teloscopes _ 

From  its  first  satellite  the  body  of  Uranus  will 
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nppwir  nearly  throe  hundred  times  larger  than  the 
apparent  size  of  the  moon  in  our  sky,  and,  conse- 
quentl}'’,  will  appear  a  very  grand  and  magnificent 
object  in  its  fii'inainent,  while  the  other  five  moons, 
in  diflerent  phaces  and  positions,  will  serve  both 
to  illuminate  its  surface,  and  to  diversify  the 
pceuery  of  the  heavens.  To  the  second  satellite 
Uranus  will  appear  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
times  larger  tlian  the  moon  to  us;  and  to  the  other 
catellitcs  it  will  present  a  smaller  surface  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  distance.  Each  satellite  will  have 
its  own  peculiarity  of  celestial  phenomena;  but 
after  what  we  have  already  stated  in  the  preceding 
descriptions,  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  enter  into 
details.  I  shall  therefore  conclude  these  descrip¬ 
tions  with  the  following  remarks: 

1.  In  the  pi-ecediiig  descriptions,  the  apparent 
tnagnitudes  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus,  as 
seen  from  the  satellites,  and  the  apparent  magni¬ 
tudes  of  the  satellites,  as  seen  from  eacli  otlicr,  are 
only  approximations  to  the  truth,  so  as  to  convey 
a  general  idea  of  the  scenes  displayed  in  their  re- 
spectiv'o  firmaments;  perfect  accuracy  being  of  no 
importance  in  such  descriptions.  2.  The  variety 
of  celestial  phenomena  in  the  firmaments  of  these 
bodies  is  much  greater  than  we  have  described. — 
Were  we  to  enter  into  minute  details  in  relation 
to  such  phenomena,  it  would  require  a  volume  of 
considerable  size  to  contain  the  descriptions;  for  in 
the  system  of  Saturn  itself  there  is  more  va¬ 
riety  of  phenomena  than  in  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  planetary  system.  3.  Macliinery  would 
bo  requisite  in  order  to  convey  clear  ideas 
of  some  of  the  views  alluded  to  in  the  prece¬ 
ding  descriptions,  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
rings  and  satellites  of  Saturn,  in  which  the  propor¬ 
tional  distances  and  magnitudes  of  the  respective 
bodies  would  require  to  be  accurately  represented. 
An  instrument  of  considerable  size  and  complica¬ 
tion  of  machinery  would  be  requisite  for  exhibi¬ 
ting  all  the  phenomena  connected  with  Saturn; 
and  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  would  be  to 
produce  a  diurnal  rotation  of  the  rings  round  Sa¬ 
turn,  while  at  the  same  time  they  had  no  immedi¬ 
ate  connection  with  it,  and  while  their  thickness 
was  no  greater  in  proportion  to  their  breadth  than 
w'hat  is  found  in  nature,  which  is  only  about  the 
one  three  hundredth  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  two 
rings,  including  the  empty  space  between  them. 
4.  The  diversity  of  celestial  scenery  to  which  we 
have  alluded  is  an  evidence  of  the  infinite  variety  ^ 
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which  exists  throughout  the  universe,  and  shows 
us  b)'  what  apparently  simple  means  this  variety 
is  produced.  We  are  thus  led  to  conclude,  that 
among  all  the  .systems  and  worlds  dispersed 
throughout  boundless  space,  there  is  no  one  de¬ 
partment  of  creation  exactly  resembling  another. 
This  is  likewise  exemplified  in  the  boundless  vari¬ 
ety  exhibited  in  our  world,  in  the  animal,  vegeta¬ 
ble,  and  mineral  kingdoms.  5.  The  alternations 
of  light  and  darkness,  and  the  frequent  eclipses  of 
the  celestial  luminaries  which  happen  among  the 
bodies  collected  with  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus, 
so  far  from  being  incoveniences  and  evils,  may  be 
considered  as  blessings  and  enjoyments;  for  it  is 
only  or  chiefly  when  their  inhabitants  are  deprived 
of  the  direct  light  of  the  sun,  or  its  reflection 
from  the  satellites,  that  the  starry  heavens  will 
appear  in  all  their  glory;  and  as  the  interval  in 
which  they  are  thus  deprived  of  light  is  short, 
and  as  it  adds  to  the  variety  of  the  celestial  scene, 
it  must  be  productive  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment. 
6.  The  same  planets  will  be  seen  in  the  firma¬ 
ments  of  the  satellites  as  in  those  of  their  prima¬ 
ries;  but  they  will  be  seldom  visible  on  account 
of  the  large  portion  of  reflected  light  which  will 
be  diffused  throughout  their  sky,  except  in  those 
cases  when  their  nocturnal  luminaries  suffer  an 
occultation  or  a  total  eclipse.  The  bodies  more 
immediately  connected  with  their  own  system 
will  form  the  chief  objects  of  their  attention  and 
contemplation,  and  will  appear  more  interesting 
and  magnificent  than  any  phenomena  connected 
with  more  distant  worlds.  7.  On  all  the  satellites, 
and  particularly  on  the  rings  of  Saturn,  it  will  be 
more  difficult  to  ascertain  the  true  system  of  the 
universe  than  in  any  other  point  of  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  difficulty  of 
determining  the  true  system  of  the  world  as  ob¬ 
served  from  the  moon  :  but  it  will  be  still  more.' 
difficult  in  the  case  of  observers  placed  on  the 
rings  or  satellites  of  Saturn.  The  numerous 
bodies  which  are  seen  every  hour  shifting  their 
aspects  and  positions,"  the  apparent  complication 
of  motions  which  they  will  exhibit,  their  phases, 
eclipses,  and  rapid  diminution  of  apparent  size, 
combined  with  the  apparent  diurnal  revolution  of 
the  heavensand  of  all  the  bodies  in  their  firmament, 
will  require  numerous  and  accurate  observations, 
and  powers  of  intellect  superior  to  those  of  man, 
in  order  to  determine  with  precision  their  phice  in 
the  solar  system  and  the  true  theory  of  the  universe. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  A  PLURALITY  OF  WORLDS,  WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION 
OF  SOME  OF  THE  ARGUMENTS  BY  WHICH  IT  MAY  BE  SUPPORTED. 


In  the  preceding  descriptions  of  the  facts  con- 
fczeted  with  the  bodies  which  compose  the  planet¬ 
ary  system,  and  of  the  celestial  scenery  displayed 
iti  their  respective  firmaments,  I  have  assumed  the 
position  that  they  are  all  peopled  with  intellectual 
beings.  This  is  a  conclusion  to  which  the  mind 
is  almost  necessarily  led,  when  once  it  admits  the 
facts  which  have  been  ascertained  by  modern  as¬ 
tronomers.  It  requires,  however,  a  minute  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  whole  scenery  and  circumstances 
connected  with  the  planetary  system  before  this 
truth  comes  homo  to  tho  understanding  with  full 


conviction.  As  in  the  preceding  pages  I  liavo 
stated,  with  some  degree  of  minuteness,  the  prom¬ 
inent  facts  connected  with  all  the  bodies  of  the, 
solar  system  (except  comets),  so  far  as  they  are 
yet  known,  the  way  is  now  prepared  for  bringing 
forward  a  few  arguments  founded  on  these  facts, 
which  will  require  less  extensive  illustrations  than 
if  I  had  attempted  to  discuss  this  topic  without 
the  previous  descriptions.  It  may  be  proper, 
however,  to  state,  that  in  this  volume  I  propose 
to  bring  forward  only  a  few  of  those  arguments 
or  considerations  by  which  the  position  announced 
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above  may  be  corroborated  and  supported,  leaving 
the  discussion  of  the  remaining  arguments  to  an¬ 
other  volume,  in  which  the  otlier  portions  of  the 
scenery  of  tlie  heavens  will  be  described.  This 
is  rendered  almost  indispensable  on  account  of  the 
size  to  which  the  present  volume  has  already 
swelled. 


SECTION  I. 

The  first  argument  I  shall  adduce  in  support  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  worlds  is,  that  there 
are  bodies  in.  the  planetary  system  of  such  magni¬ 
tudes  as  to  afford  ample  scope  for  the  abodes  of 
myriads  of  inhabitants. 

This  position  has  been  amply  illustrated  in  the 
preceding  parts  of  this  volume,  particularly  in 
chapter  iii.  From  the  statements  contained  in 
chap,  vi,  it  appears  that  the  whole  planetary 
bodies,  exclusive  of  the  sun,  comprehend  an  area 
of  more  than  seventy-eight  thousand  millions  of 
square  miles,  which  is  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  times  the  area  of  our  globe;  so  that  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  all  the  planets  and  their  satellites  are 
equal,  in  point  of  space,  to  397  worlds  such  as 
ours.  But  as  the  greater  part  of  our  globe  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  water,  and,  consequently,  is  unfit  for 
the  permanent  residence  of  rational  beings,  and 
as  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  other 
planets  have  such  a  proportion  of  water  on  their 
surface,  if  we  compare  the  habitable  parts  of  the 
earth  with  the  extent  of  surface  on  the  planets, 
we  shall  find  that  they  contain  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  ninety-five  times  the  area  of  all  that 
porlion  of  our  globe  which  can  be  inhabited  by 
human  beings.  If  we  take  into  consideration  the 
solid  contents  of  these  globes,  we  find  that  they 
are  more  than  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighty  times  the  bulk  of  our  globe;  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants  they  would  contain,  at  the  rate 
of  England’s  population,  is  no  less  than  21,895,- 
000,009,000,  or  nearly  twenty-two  billions,  which 
is  more  thnn  twenty-seven  thousand  times  the  pres¬ 
ent  population  of  our  globe.  In  other  words,  the 
extent  of  surface  on  all  the  planets,  their  rings 
and  satellites,  in  respect  of  space  for  population, 
is  equivalent  to  27,000  such  worlds  as  ours  in  its 
present  state. 

Now,  can  we  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the 
vast  extent  of  surface  on  such  magnificent  globes 
is  a  scene  of  barrenness  and  desolation;  where 
eternal  silence  and  solitude  have  prevailed,  and 
will  for  ever  prevail;  where  no  sound  is  heard 
throughout  all  their  expansive  regions;  where 
nothing  appears  but  interminable  deserts,  diversi¬ 
fied  with  frightful  precipices  and  gloomy  caverns; 
where  no  vegetable  or  mineral  beauties  adorn  the 
landscape;  where  no  trace  of  rational  intelligences 
is  to  be  found  throughout  all  their  wastes  and 
wilds;  and  where  no  thanksgivings,  nor  melody, 
nor  grateful  adorations  ascend  to  tlie  Ruler  of  the 
skies?  To  suppose  that  such  is  the  state  of  these 
capacious  globes  would  exhibit  a  most  gloomy 
and  distorted  view  of  the  character  and  attributes 
of  the  Creator.  It  would  represent  him  as  exert¬ 
ing  his  creating  power  to  no  purpose;  and  as 
acting  in  a  different,  and  even  in  an  opposite  char¬ 
acter,  in  different  parts  of  his  dominions;  as  dis¬ 
playing  wisdom  in  one  part  of  his  creation,  and 
an  opposite  attribute  in  another.  For,  so  far  as 
we  are  able  to  penetrate,  it  appears  demonstrable 
that  matter  exists  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  for  the 
sake  of  sensitive  and  intellectual  beings;  either 


to  serve  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  senses  or 
of  affording  a  medium  of  thought  to  the  mental 
faculty,  or  of  exhibiting  to  the  mind  a  sensible 
display  of  the  existence  and  perfections  of  tho 
supreme  Intelligence.  And  if  it  serve  such  pur¬ 
poses  in  this  part  of  the  creation  which  we  occupy, 
reason  says  that  it  must  serve  similar  purposes 
in  other  regions  of  the  universe.  How  incon¬ 
gruous  would  it  be  to  maintain  that  matter  serves 
such  purposes  in  our  terrestrial  sphere,  and  no¬ 
where  else  throughout  the  range  of  the  planetary 
system?  In  other  words,  that  it  is  useful  to  sen¬ 
sitive  existences  within  the  compass  of  the  one 
four  hundredth  part  of  that  system,  but  serves 
no  useful  or  rational  purpose  in  the  other  three 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  parts;  for  the  area  of 
the  earth,  as  above  stated,  is  only  about  the  one  four 
hundredtii  part  of  the  area  of  all  the  other  plan¬ 
ets.  Such  a  conclusion  can  never  be  admitted  in 
consistency  with  those  perfections  wliich  both 
natural  and  revealed  religion  attribute  to  the  Deity. 
If  matter  was  not  created  merely  for  itself,  but  for 
the  enjoyment  of  a  superior  nature,  then  it  nec¬ 
essarily  follows,  that  tcherever  matter  exists,  that 
nobler  nature,  whether  sensitive  or  intellectual, 
for  whose  sake  it  was  created,  must  likewise  exist 
throughout  some  portions  of  its  extent.  To  re¬ 
plenish  one  comparatively  little  globe  with  sen¬ 
sitive  and  rational  inhabitants,  and  to  leave  several 
hundreds  empty,  desolate,  and  useless,  is  the  per¬ 
fect  reverse  of  art  and  contrivance,  and  altogether 
incompatible  with  the  conceptions  we  ought  to 
form  of  Him  who  is  “  the  only  wise  God,”  and 
who  is  declared  to  have  displayed  himself,  in  all 
his  operations,  as  “wonderful  in  counsel  and  ex¬ 
cellent  in  working.” 

In  accordance  with  this  sentiment,  we  find  the 
inspired  writers,  when  speaking  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  admitting  the  validit)'  of  such  reasoning. 
“  Thus  saith  Jehovah  that  created  the  heavens; 
God  himself  that  formed  the  earth  and  made  it: 
he  hath  established  it;  he  created  it  not  in  vain; 
HE  FORMED  IT  TO  BE  INHABITED.  I  am  Jehovall, 
and  there  is  none  else.”*  Here  it  is  plainly  and 
pointedly  declared,  that  to  create  the  earth  with¬ 
out  the  design  of  its  being  inhabited  would  have 
been  a  piece  of  folly  inconsistent  with  the  perfec¬ 
tions  of  Him  whose  intelligence  and  wis.lom  are 
displayed  throughout  all  his  works.  To  have  left 
it  empty  and  useless  would  have  been  “to  create 
it  in  vain.”  It  would  neither  have  contributed 
to  the  enjoyment  of  intellectual  beings,  nor  served 
as  a  manifestation  of  the  intelligence,  wisdom, 
and  beneficence  of  its  Creator.  This  passage 
likewise  intimates  that  it  is  the  ultimate  design 
of  Jehovah  that  this  world  shall,  ere  long,  be  fully 
peopled  with  inhabitants,  and  that  its  forests  and 
desolate  wastes  shall,  in  future  ages,  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  scenes  of  beauty  and  fertility,  fitted 
for  being  the  abodes  of  renovated  'moral  agents 
at  that  period  when  “the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
shall  cover  the  earth;”  and  this  extension  of  pop¬ 
ulation  and  of  cultiv'ation  is  evidently  going  for¬ 
ward  with  rapid  progress  at  the  present  time  in 
different  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  connection 
with  this  declaration  respecting  the  earth,  it  is 
also  declared,  that  the  same  Almighty  Being  that 
arranged  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing 
it  with  inhabitants,  likewise  “  created  the  heavens 
plainly  intimating,  that  as  both  the  fabrics  were 
erected  by  the  same  all-wise  and  omnipotent  in¬ 
telligence,  the  same  wisdom  is  displayed  in  both, 
and  that  the  same  grand  and  beneficent  designs 
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are  accomplislied  in  the  globes  which  roll  in  the 
heavens  as  well  as  in  the  constitution  of  the 
earth  in  which  we  dwell.  If  tlie  one  was  created 
for  use,  for  the  enjoyment  of  rational  natures, 
and  as  a  theater  In  which  the  Divine  perfection 
might  be  displayed,  so  was  the  other.  It  is  added, 
“  1  am  Jehovah,  and  there  is  none  else;”  implying 
that  there  is  a  vnity  of  principle,  design,  and 
operation,  in  all  his  plans  and  arrangements 
throughout  the  univeroe,  however  different  in  the 
means  employed,  and  however  varied  the  effects 
produced  in  different  parts  of  his  dominions. 

Some,  however,  may  be  disposed  to  insinuate 
that  the  Deity  may  have  designs  in  view,  iu  <^he 
creation  of  matter,  of  which  we  are  altogether 
ignorant,  and  that  the  planets  and  other  bodies  in 
the  heavens  may  display  the  Divine  glory  in  some 
way  or  another,  although  they  be  not  peopled  with 
inhabitants.  It  is  readily  admitted  that  we  are 
ignorant  of  many  of  the  purposes  of  the  Deity, 
of  the  details  of  his  operations  in  the  distant  re¬ 
gions  of  creation,  and  of  many  of  the  plans  and 
movements  of  his  moral  government;  and  that, 
through  an  eternal  lapse  of  ages,  we  shall  always 
remain  in  ignorance  of  some  of  the  works  and 
ways  of  the  Almighty.  But  there  are  certain 
general  principles  and  views  with  which  the  Deity 
evidentl}'  intends  that  all  his  rational  creatures 
should  be  acquainted.  It  was  evidently  intended 
that  the  visible  creation  should  adumbrate,  as  it 
were,  the  character  of  Him  who  produced  it;  or 
that  it  should  serve  as  a  mirror,  iu  which  His  e.x- 
istence  and  some  of  His  perfections  might  clearly 
be  perceived.  But  if  the  great  globes  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  were  destitute  of  inhabitants,  how  could 
the  Divine  glory  be  discovered  in  their  structure? 
How  could  a  confused  mass  of  rubbish  and  deso¬ 
lation,  however  vast  and  extensive,  display  the  in¬ 
telligence,  the  wisdom,  and  the  benevolence  of 
Its  Maker?  It  might  indicate  a  power  surpassing 
our  compr.  hension,  but  it  would  display  no  other 
perfection  which  tends  to  excite  the  admiration, 
the  love,  and  the  adoration  of  rational  beings.  Yet 
we  are  informed  in  the  Scriptures  that  celestial  in¬ 
telligences  celebrate  the  perfections  of  Jehovah, 
“  because  he  hath  created  all  things,”  and  because 
they  perceive  “  His  works”  to  be  “great  and 
MARVELOUS.”  They  ascribe  to  Him  “  wisdom, 
and  glortq  and  honor,  and  power,  and  thanksgiv¬ 
ing,”  from  the  display  of  His  character  wliich 
they  perceive  in  his  works.  But  how  could  they 
ascribe  to  him  such  perfections,  if  tlie  mightiest 
of  his  works  were  a  scene  of  barrenness  and  des¬ 
olation.  Wisdom  can  be  attributed  only  where 
there  appears  to  be  a  proportionating  of  means  to 
ends;  and  goodness  can  have  no  place  where 
there  are  no  sensitive  or  rational  beings  to  enjoy 
the  effects  of  it.  It  is,  therefore,  a  mere  evasion 
to  assert  that  the  Divine  glory  may  be  manifested 
in  the  celestial  globes,  although  destitute  of  in¬ 
habitants.  Every  part  of  the  character  of  God, 
by  which  he  is  rendered  amiable  and  adorable  in 
the  eyes  of  his  intelligent  offspring,  would  he 
obscured  and  distorted  were  we  for  a  moment  to 
harbor  such  a  sentiment.  For  wherein  does  the 
Divide  glory  consist?  It  chiefly  consists  in  the 
display  of  infinite  wisdom,  rectitude,  holiness, 
and  unbounded  beneficence;  and  whe'e  such  at¬ 
tributes  are  not  manifested  there  cannot  be  said  to 
be  a  display  of  Divine  glory.  But  such  attributes 
could  never  bo  traced  by  man,  or  by  any  other 
order  of  intelligences,  were  the  planetary  bodies 
and  the  other  orbs  of  heaven  a  scene  of  eternal 
silence,  solitude,  and  waste;  where  no  percipient 
being  existed  to  taste  the  goodness  or  to  adore  the 
perfections  of  its  Creator. 
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SECTION  11. 

Argument  II.  There  is  a  general  stmilaritt 
among  all  the  bodies  of  the  Planetary  System,  which 
tends  to  prove  that  they  are  intended  to  subserve  the 
same  ultimate  designs  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
Creator. 

In  the  elucidation  of  this  argument  it  will  be 
requisite  that  a  variety  of  facts,  some  of  which 
have  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages,  should 
be  brought  under  review.  We  are  not  to  imagine 
that  the  planets,  considered  as  habitable  worlds, 
are  arranged  exactly  according  to  the  model  of 
our  terrestrial  habitation;  for  the  Creator  has  in¬ 
troduced  an  infinite  variety  in  every  department 
of  His  works;  and  we  know  from  observation 
that  there  are  certain  arrangements  connected 
with  those  bodies  which  are  very  different  from 
those  which  are  found  in  connection  with  our 
globe.  But  in  all  worlds  destined  for  the  habita¬ 
tion  of  intellectual  nature  we  should  expect  to 
find  some  general  analogy  or  resemblance  in  their 
prominent  features,  and  in  those  things  which 
appear  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  such  beings. 
Were  we  to  attend  the  dissection  of  any  animal — 
a  dog,  for  example  —  and  perceive  the  heart,  the 
stomach,  the  liver,  the  lungs,  the  veins,  arteries, 
and  other  parts  essential  to  life  and  enjoyment, 
wc  could  scarcely  doubt  that  the  same  organs,’ 
though  perhaps  somewhat  modified,  were  likewise 
to  be  found  in  a  cat,  a  bullock,  or  any  other  quad¬ 
ruped,  and  that  they  served  the  same  purposes  in 
all  these  animals.  In  like  manner,  when  we  find 
on  our  globe  certain  parts  and  arrangements  es¬ 
sentially  requisite  to  its  being  a  habitable  world, 
and  when  we  likewise  observe  similar  contrivan¬ 
ces  connected  with  other  distant  globes,  we  have 
every  reason  to  conclude  that  they  are  intended 
to  subserve  similar  designs.  In  accordance,  with 
this  principle,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  detail  a  few 
contrivances  and  arrangements  in  the  other  planets, 
which  evidently  indicate  that  their  grand  and  ul¬ 
timate  design  is  to  afford  enjoyment  to  sensitive 
and  intellectual  natures. 

1.  All  the  p?anet.s,  both  primary  and  secondary, 
are  of  a  spherical  or  spheroidal  figure  similar  to 
that  of  the  earth.  I  have  already  shown  (p.  103) 
that  this  figure  is  the  most  capacious  and  the  best 
adapted  to  motion,  both  annual  and  diurnal,  and 
that  tlie  greatest  inconveniences  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  were  any  world  constructed  of  an  angular 
figure.  The  only  deviation  from  this  figure  is  to 
be  found  in  the  rings  of  Saturn.  But  these,  ring 
are  not  angular  bodies;  for  even  the  tliin  exterior 
edge  of  the  rings  is  supposed,  from  some  minute 
observations,  to  be  curved;  and,  if  so,  it  prevents 
the  inconveniences  which  wouhi  arise  froni  an 
angular  construction.  The  fiat  .sides  of  the  rings, 
too,  appear  to  have  no  angular  elevations  or  pro¬ 
tuberances  more  than  what  may  be  supposed  from 
a  gently-waving  surface  such  as  that  of  our  globe- 
and  although  they  are  not  globular  bodies,  they 
are  circular,  with  thin  edges,  and  are  thus  calcu¬ 
lated  for  rapid  motion  along  with  the  planet;  and 
the  flat  sides,  having  no  angular  projections,  ap¬ 
pear  perfectly  adapted  for  being  places  of  habita¬ 
tion,  without  any  of  those  inconveniences  or 
catastrophes  which  might  ensue  had  they  appiox- 
imated  to  a  cubical,  prismatic,  or  pentiigoiiril  torrn. 
The  rings,  in  short,  approximate  nearer  to  the 
o-lobular  figure  and  its  conveniences  than  any 
other  construction  could  have  done,  and  show  us 
that,  although  the  Creator  proceeds  in  his  opera¬ 
tions  on  some  grand  general  principles,  yet  he  is 
not  limited  or  confined  to  one  particular  figure  or 
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construction  in  arranging  the  celestial  worlds. 
The  planets,  then,  being  all  of  a  globular  or  cir¬ 
cular  form,  appear  completely  adapted  for  being 
the  abodes  of  living  beings. 

2.  The  planets  are  solid  bodies  similar  to  the 
earth.  They  are  not  merely  a  congeries  of  clouds 
and  vapors  formed  into  a  globular  shape,  but  pos¬ 
sessed  of  weight,  solidity,  or  gravity.  This  is 
evident  from  the  dark  and  well-defined  shadows 
which  they  throw  on  other  bodies,  and  from  the 
attractive  influence  they  exert  throughout  the 
system.  Their  fffvre  is  a  proof  that  they  possess 
such  qualities;  for  their  rouuduess  proceeds  from 
an  equal  pressure  of  all  tlieir  parts  tending  toward 
the  same  center.  Nay,  astronomers,  by  the  aid 
of  observation  and  mathematical  calculations,  can 
tell  what  are  the  relative  gravities  or  weights  of 
thedifferent  planets;  what  proportion,  for  instance, 
the  gravitation  of  Jupiter  or  Saturn  bears  to  that 
of  our  earth,  and  what  influence  their  attractive 
power  produces  on  their  own  satellites,  on  the 
motion  of  comets,  and  on  the  smaller  and  inferior 
planets.  In  consequence  of  this  solidity  and  at¬ 
tractive  power,  all  things  connected  with  their 
surfaces  are  preserved  in  security  and  prevented 
from  flying  otF  to  the  distant  regions  of  space; 
for  it  is  this  power,  variously  modified  and  directed, 
that  preserves  the  material  universe,  and  all  the 
orders  of  beings  connected  with  it,  in  compact 
order  and  harmony,  without  the  influence  of 
which  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  would  soon 
be  reduced  to  a  universal  chaos.  In  this  respect, 
then,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  the  planets  are  fit¬ 
ted  for  the  support  of  intellectual  beings,  furnished 
with  material  organs. 

3.  All  the  planets  have  an  annual  revolution 
round  the  sun.  This  revolution,  in  the  case  of 
the  earth,  combined  with  the  inclination  of  its 
axis  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  produces  the  variety 
of  seasons;  and  although  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  all  the  planets  have  seasons  similar  to  ours, 
or  that  the  heats  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter 
are  experienced  in  other  worlds  (see  pp.  44,  45), 
yet  there  is  a  certain  variety  of  scene  produced 
by  this  revolution  in  all  the  planets,  particularly 
In  those  which  have  theiraxes  of  rotation  inclined 
more  or  less  to  the  plane  of  their  orbits.  This 
Variety  of  scene  will  be  particularly  experienced 
on  Saturn  and  on  the  surface  of  its  rings;  for  in 
the  course  of  one-half  of  the  annual  revolution 
the  sun  will  shine  on  certain  parts  of  these  bodies, 
and  during  the  other  half  they  will  be  deprived 
of  his  direct  influence.  The  annual  revolutions 
of  the  planets,  therefore,  appear  expedient,  in  or¬ 
der  to  produce  an  agreeable  interchange  and  vari¬ 
ety  of  scenes,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  their 
inhabitants.  The  periods  of  these  revolutions, 
too,  are  adjusted  with  the  utmost  exactness.  The 
planets  perform  their  circuits  without  deviating  in 
the  least  from  the  paths  prescribed,  and  finish 
their  revolutions  exactly  in  the  appointed  time,  so 
as  not  to  vary  the  space  of  a  minute  in  the  course 

f  centuries.  Now,  were  these  bodies  merely  ex¬ 
tensive  regions  of  uncultivated  deserts,  or  were, 
they  placed  in  the  vault  of  heaven  merely  that  a 
ifew  terrestrial  astronomers  might  peep  at  them 
■occasiovrally  through  their  glasses,  it  is  not  at  all 
ilikely  that  so  much  care  and  accuracy  would  have 
been  displayed  in  marking  out  their  orbits  and 
adjusting  their  motions  and  revolutions. 

4.  The  planets  perform  a  dtarnn'.Zrotofior!  round 
their  axes.  This  has  been  ascertained  in  reference 
to  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  and  we  may 
justly  conclude,  from  analogy,  that  the  same  is 
the  case  in  respect  to  all  the  other  planets.  Wher¬ 
ever  spots  have  been  discovered  on  the  surface  of 


any  planet,  it  has  uniformly  been  found  to  have  a 
diurnal  rotation.  But  where  no  spots  or  promi  - 
nences  have  been  observed,  it  is  obvious  that  no 
such  motion,  though  it  really  exist,  can  be  de¬ 
tected.  No  spots  have  been  observed  on  the 
planet  Mercury,  on  account  of  its  smallness  and 
its  proximity  to  the  sun;  nor  on  the  planet  Ura¬ 
nus,  on  account  of  its  very  great  distance  from 
the  earth;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  they  have  a  diurnal  motion  as  well  as  the 
other  planets.  By  this  motion  every  part  of  their 
surface  is  turned  in  succession  toward  the  sun, 
and  the  alternate  changes  of  day  and  night  are 
produced.  Were  no  such  motion  existing,  one- 
half  of  these  globes  would  be  entirely  uniidiabit- 
able,  for  the  enlivening  rays  of  the  sun  would 
never  cheer  its  desolate  regions,  and  the  other 
half  might  be  dazzled  or  parched  with  heat  undor 
the  perpetual  effulgence  of  the  solar  beams.  Be¬ 
side,  the  continuance  of  a  perpetual  day,  and  the 
illumination  of  the  sky  by  an  uninterrupted  efflux 
of  solar  light,  would  prevent  the  distant  regions 
of  creation  from  being  seen  and  contemplated,  so 
that  no  body,  except  the  sun  himself,  and  the 
planet  on  which  the  spectator  stood,  would  bo 
known  to  exist  in  the  universe.  But  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  intention  of  the  Creator  not  only 
to  cheer  the  planets  by  the  invigorating  influence 
of  the  sun,  but  likewise  to  open  to  the  view  of  their 
inhabitants  a  prospect  into  the  regions  of  distant 
worlds,  that  they  may  behold  a  display  of  his 
wisdom  and  omnipotence,  and  of  the  magnificence 
of  his  empire;  and  this  object  has  been  completely 
effected  in  every  part  of  the  system  by  impressing 
upon  the  planets  a  motion  of  rotation,  so  that 
there  is  no  body  within  the  range  of  the  solar  in¬ 
fluence  that  does  not,  at  one  period  or  another, 
enjoy  this  advantage. 

The  idea  of  night  among  the  celestial  bodies 
ought  not  to  be  associated  with  gloom,  and  dark¬ 
ness,  and  deprivation  of  comforts.  In  our  world 
this  is  frequently  the  case.  A  cloudy  atmosphere, 
combined  with  the  fury  of  raging  winds,  hurri¬ 
canes,  and  the  appaling  thunder-storm,  frequently 
renders  our  nights  a  scene  of  gloom  and  terror 
especially  to  the  benighted  traveler  and  the  mari¬ 
ner  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  But  such  gloomy 
and  terrific  scenes  would  never  have  taken  place 
had  our  globe  and  its  inhabitants  remained  in  that 
state  of  order  and  perfection  in  wliich  they  were 
originally  created;  and,  therefore,  we  are  to  con¬ 
sider  such  physical  evils  as  connected  with  the 
moral  state  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
But  even  here,  amid  the  gloom  and  darkness 
which  frequently  surround  us,  night  not  unfre- 
quently  opens  to  view  a  scene  of  incomparable 
splendor  and  magnificence;  a  scene  which,  were 
it  confined  to  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  millions 
of  spectators  would  be  eager  to  travel  thousands 
of  miles  in  order  to  behold  it.  In  a  clear  and 
serene  sky,  night  unfolds  to  us  the  firmament, 
bespangled  with  thousands  of  stars,  twinkling 
from  regions  immensely  distant,  and  the  planets 
revolving  in  their  different  circuits,  all  apparently 
moving  around  us  in  silent  grandeur.  When  the 
moon  appears  amid  the  host  of  stars,  the  scene  is 
diversified  and  enlivened.  Poets  and  philosophers 
in  all  ages  have  been  charmed  and  captivated  with 
the  mild  radiance  of  a  moonlight  scene,  which 
partly  unvails  even  the  distant  landscape,  and 
throws  a  soft  luster  and  solemnity  both  on  earth 
and  sky  altogether  different  from  their  aspect 
under  the  meridian  sun.  But  we  have  already 
shown  (chapter  viii)  that  the  splendor  of  the 
heavens  during  night  in  some  of  the  other  planets 
is  far  more  magnificent  and  diversified  than  what 
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is  exhibited  in  our  firmament.  The  nocturnal 
eceiies  in  the  heavens  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus, 
and^their  rings  and  satellites,  in  point  of  sublimity 
and  variety,  exceed  every  conception  we  can  now 
form  of  celestial  grandeur  and  magnificence; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  in  those 
regions  the  scenes  of  night  will  be  far  more  inter¬ 
esting  and  sublime,  and  will  afford  objects  of  con¬ 
templation  more  attractive  and  gratifying  than  all 
the  splendors  of  their  noonday.  In  this  rotation 
of  the  planetary  orbs  there  is  a  striking  display 
both  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  in  causing  a  means 
so  apparently  simple  to  be  productive  of  so  rich  a 
variety  of  sublime  and  beneficent  effects;  and  this 
circumstance  of  itself  affords  a  strong  presumptive 
evidence  that  every  globe  in  the  universe  which 
has  such  a  rotation  is  either  a  world  peopled  with 
inhabitants,  or  connected  with  a  system  of  habi¬ 
table  worlds;  for,  without  such  a  motion,  the  one- 
half,  at  least,  of  every  globe  would  be  unfit  for 
the  residence  of  organized  intelligences.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  most,  if  not  all  the  globes  of 
the  universe  have  a  diurnal  rotation  impressed 
upon  them.  We  find  that  even  the  globe  of  the 
sun  has  a  motion  of  this  kind,  which  it  performs 
in  the  course  of  twenty-five  days;  and  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  variable  stars  have  induced  some  astro¬ 
nomers  to  conclude  that  their  alternate  increase 
and  diminution  of  luster  is  owing  to  a  motion  of 
rotation  around  their  axes. 

5.  All  the  planets  and  their  satellites  are  opaque 
bodies,  which  derive  their  luster  from  the  sun. 
That  Venus  and  Mercury  are  opaque  globes, 
which  have  no  light  in  themselves,  is  evident  from 
their  appearing  sometimes  with  a  gibbous  phase, 
and  at  other  times  like  a  crescent  or  a  half  moon; 
and  particularly  from  their  having  been  seen 
moving  across  the  di.se  of  the  sun  like  round 
black  spots.  Mars  being  a  superior  planet,  can 
never  appear  like  a  crescent  or  a  half  moon;  but 
at' the  time  of  its  quadrature  with  the  sun  it 
assumes  a  gibbous  phase,  somewhat  approaching 
to  that  of  a  half  moon,  which  likewise  prove  that 
it  is  an  opaque  globe.  Jupiter  and  Saturn  must 
always  appear  round,  on  account  of  their  great 
distance  from  the  earth;  but  that  Jupiter  is  opaque 
appears  from  the  dark  shadows  of  his  satellites 
moving  across  his  disc  when  they  interpose  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  sun;  and  that  Saturn  is  like¬ 
wise  a  dark  body  of  itself  appears  from  the 
shadow  of  the  rings  upon  its  disc.  That  the 
moon  has  an  opaque  body  has  been  already  shown 
(p.88),  and  it  is  obvious  to  almost  every  ob¬ 
server;  and  that  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  are  opaque  appears  from  their  eclipses, 
and  the  shadows  they  project  on  their  respective 
planets.  In  this  respect  both  the  primary  and 
the  secondary  planets  are  bodies  analogous  to  the 
earth,  which  is  likewise  opaque,  and  derives  its 
light  either  directly  from  the  sun  or  by  reflection 
from  the  moon,  except  the  feeble  rays  which  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  stars.  It  forms,  therefore,  a  pre¬ 
sumptive  argument  that  all  these  bodies  have  a 
similar  destination;  for  we  cannot  conceive  any 
other  globe  so  well  fitted  for  the  habitation  of 
rational  beings  as  that  which  is  illuminated  by 
light  proceeding  from  another  body.  An  inherent 
splendor  on  the  surface  of  any  globe  would  dazzle 
the  eyes  with  its  brilliancy,  and  could  never  pro¬ 
duce  such  a  beautiful  diver.sity  of  form,  shade, 
and  coloring  as  appears  on  the  landscapes  of  the 
earth,  by  means  of  the  reflections  of  the  solar 
rays.  And  therefore,  if  the  sun  be  inhabited,  it 
can  only  be  its  dark  central  nucleus,  and  not  the 
exterior  surface  of  its  luminous  atmos|)herc. 

6.  The  bodies  belonging  to  the  planetary  sys- 
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tern  are  all  connected  together  by  one  common  prin¬ 
ciple  or  law,  namely,  the  law  of  gravitation.  They 
are  all  subject  to  the  attractive  influence  of  the 
great  central  luminary;  they  revolve  around  it  in 
conformity  to  the  general  law,  that  the  squares 
of  their  periodical  times  are  proportional  to  the 
cubes  of  their  distances;  they  describe  equal  areas 
in  equal  times;  their  orbits  are  elliptical;  they 
are  acted  upon  by  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
forces;  and  they  all  produce  an  attractive  influ¬ 
ence  on  each  other,  in  proportion  to  their  dis¬ 
tances  and  the  quantity  of  matter  they  contain 
Being  thus  assimilated  and  combined  into  one 
harmonious  system,  the  presumption  is,  that, 
however  different  in  point  of  distance,  magnitude, 
and  density,  they  are  all  intended  to  accomplish 
the  same  grand  and  beneficent  design,  namely,  to 
serve  as  the  abodes  of  living  beings,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  enjoyment  of  intellectual  natures. 

Since  the  planets,  then,  are  all  similar  to  one 
another  in  their  spherical  or  spheroidal  figures; 
in  their  being  solid  and  opaque  globes;  in  their 
annual  and  diurnal  revolutions;  and  in  being  acted 
upon  by  the  same  laws  of  motion;  and  since  these 
circumstances  are  all  requisite  to  the  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  living  beings,  it  is  a  natural  and 
reasonable  conclusion  that  their  ultimate  destina¬ 
tion  is  the  same,  and  that  they  are  all  replenished 
with  inhabitants.  This  earth  on  which  we  dwell 
is  one  of  the  bodies  possessed  of  the  qualities  and 
arrangements  to  which  we  allude;  and  we  know 
that  its  chief  and  ultimate  design  is  to  support  a 
multitude  of  sensitive  and  intellectual  beings,  and 
to  afford  them  both  physical  and  mental  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Had  not  this  been  its  principal  destination, 
we  are  assured,  on  the  authority  of  Divine  revela¬ 
tion,  that  “it  would  have  been  created  in  vain." 
We  must  therefore  conclude  that  all  the  other 
globes  in  our  system  were  destined  to  a  similar 
end,  unless  we  can  suppose  it  to  be  consistent 
with  the  perfections  of  Deity  that  they  were  cre¬ 
ated  for  no  purpose. 


SECTION  III. 

Argu.ment  III.  In  the  bodies  which  constitute 
the  solar  system,  there  are  special  arrangements 
which  indicate  t/icir  adaptation  to  the  enjoyments  of 
sensitive  and  intelligent  beings;  and  which  prove 
that  this  7cas  the  ultimate  design  of  their  creation. 

This  argument  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
former;  but  it  may  be  considered  separately,  in 
order  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  too  many 
particulars  under  one  head. 

1.  The  surfaces  of  the  plains  are  diversified 
with  hills  and  valleys,  and  a  variety  oj  nwuniain- 
scenery.  This  is  particularly  observable  in  the 
moon,  whose  surface  is  diversified  with  an  im¬ 
mense  variety  of  elevations  and  depressions, 
though  in  a  form  and  arrangement  very  different 
from  ours  (see  pp.  88—91).  It  cannot  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  direct  observation  that  there  are  moun¬ 
tains  on  the  surfaces  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  or  Ura¬ 
nus,  by  reason  of  their  great  distances  from  the 
earth.  But  that  they  are  rough  or  uneven  globes 
appears  from  their  reflecting  the  light  to  us  from^ 
every  part  of  their  surfaces,  and  fiom  the  spots 
and  differences  of  shade  and  color  which  are 
sometimes  distinguishable  on  their  discs.  For  if 
the  surfaces  of  the  planets  were  perfectly  smooth 
and  polished,  they  could  not  reflect  the  light  in 
every  direction;  the.  reflected  image  of  the  sun 
would  be  too  small  to  strike  our  eyes,  and  they 
would  consequently  be  invisible.  (See  p.  88.) 
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Indications  of  mountains,  however,  have  been 
seen  on  some  of  the  other  planets,  particularly 
on  Venus.  Spots  have  been  observed  on  this 
planet  on  different  occasions,  and  the  boundary 
between  its  dark  and  enlightened  hemisphere  has 
appeared  jagged  or  uneven,  a  clear  proof  that  its 
surface  is  diversified  with  mountains  and  vales. 
One  of  these  mountains  was  calculated  by  Schroe- 
ter  to  bo  nearly  eleven,  and  another  twenty-two 
miles  in  perpendicular  elevation;  and  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  such  inequalities  are  to  be 
found  on  the  surfaces  of  all  the  planets  and  their 
satellites,  although  they  are  not  distinctly  visible 
to  us  on  account  of  their  distance. 

The  existence  of  mountains  on  the  planets  is 
therefore  a  proof,  or,  at  least,  a  strong  presump¬ 
tive  evidence,  that  they  are  habitable  worlds;  for 
a  perfectly  smooth  globe  could  present  no  great 
variety  of  objects  or  picturesque  scenery,  such  as 
we  behold  in  our  world,  and  would  doubtless  be 
attended  with  many  inconveniences.  The  view 
from  any  point  of  such  a  globe  would  be  dull  and 
monotonous,  like  the  expanse  of  the  ocean,  or 
like  the  deserts  of  Zahara  or  Arabia.  It  is  the 
beautiful  variety  of  hills  and  dales,  mountains  and 
plains,  and  their  diversity  of  shadows  and  aspects, 
that  render  the  landscapes  of  the  earth  interesting 
and  delightful  to  the  painter,  the  poet,  the  man  of 
taste  and  the  traveler.  Who  would  ever  desire  to 
visit  distant  countries,  or  even  distant  worlds,  if 
they  consisted  merely  of  level  plains,  without  any 
variety,  of  several  thousands  of  miles  in  extent? 
The  mountains  add  both  to  the  sublimity  and  the 
beauty  of  the  surface  of  our  globe;  and  from  the 
summits  of  lofty  ranges  the  most  enchanting 
prospects  are  frequently  enjoyed  of  the  rivers  and 
lakes,  the  hills  and  vales,  which  diversify  the 
plains  below.  But  beside  the  beauty  and  variety 
which  the  diversity  of  surface  produces,  moun¬ 
tains  are  of  essential  use  in  the  economy  of  our 
globe.  They  afford  many  of  the  most  delightful 
and  salubrious  places  for  the  habitations  of  man; 
they  arrest  the  progress  of  stormy  winds;  the}' 
serve  for  the  nourishment  of  animals,  and  the 
production  of  an  infinite  variety  of  herbs  and 
trees;  they  are  the  depositories  of  stones,  metals, 
minerals,  and  fossils  of  every  description,  so  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  use  of  man;  and  they  are  the  por¬ 
tions  of  the  globe  where  fountains  have  their  rise, 
and  whence  rivers  are  conveyed  to  enliven  and 
fertilize  the  plains.  For,  if  the  earth  were  divested 
of  its  mountains,  and  every  part  of  its  surface  a 
dead  level,  there  could  be  no  running  streams  or 
conveyance  for  the  waters,  and  they  would  either 
stagnate  in  large  masses  or  overflow  immense 
tracts  of  land.  Hence  it  has  been  arranged  by 
the  wisdom  of  Providence  that  mountains  should 
exist  over  all  our  globe,  and  that  every  country 
should  enjoy  the  numerous  benefits  which  such 
an  arrangement  is  fitted  to  produce. 

As  mountains,  then,  are  part  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  other  globes  in  the  solar  system,  and  as 
they  are  essentially  requisite  in  such  a  world  as 
ours,  they  may  serve  similar  and  even  more  im- 
(lortant  purposes  in  other  worlds.  In  some  of  the 
planets  they  appear  to  be  more  elevated  and  of 
greater  dimensions  than  on  the  earth.  Although 
the  moon  is  much  less  in  size  than  our  globe,  yet 
some  of  its  mountains  are  reckoned  to  be  five 
miles  in  perpendicular  hight.  Some  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  on  Venus  are  estimated  to  be  four  times 
higher  than  even  this  elevation.  We  may  easily 
conceive  what  an  extensive  and  magnificent  pros¬ 
pect  would  be  presented  from  the  top  of  such 
sublime  elevations,  and  what  a  diversity  of  objects 
would  be  presented  to  the  eye  from  one  point  of 


view.  Nor  need  we  imagine  there  will  be  any 
great  difficulty  in  ascending  such  lofty  eminences, 
for  the  inhabitants  of  such  worlds  may  be  (ur 
nished  with  bodies  different  from  those  of  the 
human  race,  and  endowed  with  locomotive  powers 
far  superior  to  ours.  If,  therefore,  the  planets 
were  found  to  be  perfectly  smooth  globes,  without 
any  elevations  or  depressions,  we  should  lose  one 
argument  in  support  of  their  being  designed  for 
the  abodes  of  rational  beings;  but  having  the 
characteristic  now  stated,  when  taken  into  consid* 
eration  with  other  arguments,  it  corroboratos  the 
idea  of  their  being  habitable  worlds. 

2.  The  planets,  in  all  probability,  are  environed 
with  atmi)sp}ieres.  It  appears  pretty  certain  that 
the  moon  is  surrounded  with  such  an  appendage 
(see  pp.  93,  94).  The  planet  Mars  is  admitted 
by  all  astronomers  to  be  environed  with  a  pretty 
dense  atmosphere,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  ruddy 
appearance  (see  pp.  49,  50  );  and  indications  of  an 
atmosphere  have  been  observed  on  Venus  and 
some  of  the  other  planets.  To  our  world  an  at¬ 
mosphere  is  a  most  essential  appendage.  Without 
its  agency  our  globe  would  be  unfit  for  being  the 
residence  of  living  beings  constituted  as  they  now 
are;  and  were  it  detached  from  the  earth,  all  the 
orders  of  animated  nature,  and  even  the  vegetable 
tribes  would  soon  cease  to  exist.  Atmospheres 
somewhat  analogous  to  ours  may  likewise  be  ne¬ 
cessary  in  other  worlds.  But  we  have  no  reason 
to  conclude  that  they  are  exactly  similar  to  ours. 
While  our  atmosphere  consists  of  a  compound  of 
several  gaseous  substances,  theirs  may  be  formed 
of  a  pure  homogeneous  ethereal  fluid,  possessed 
of  very  diffijrent  properties.  While  ours  is  im¬ 
pregnated  with  dense  vapors,  and  interspersed  with 
numerous  strata  of  thick  clouds,  the  atmosphere 
of  some  of  the  other  planets  may  be  free  of  every 
heterogeneous  substance,  and  perfectly  pure  and 
transparent.  Their  reflective  and  refractive  pow¬ 
ers,  and  other  qualities,  may  likewise  be  different 
from  those  of  the  atmo.sphere  which  surrounds 
the  earth.  Hence  the  folly  of  denying  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  an  atmosphere  around  the  moon  or  any 
other  planet,  because  a  fixed  star  or  any  other  orb  is 
not  rendered  dim  or  distorted  when  it  approaches 
its  margin.  For  if  its  atmosphere  be  either  of 
small  dimensions,  or  perfectly  pure  and  trans¬ 
parent,  or  of  a  different  refractive  power  from 
ours,  such  a  phenomenon  cannot  be  expected. 
We  have  no  more  reason  to  expect  that  the  at¬ 
mospheres  of  other  planets  should  be  similar  to 
ours,  than  that  these  bodies  should  be  of  the  same 
size,  have  the  same  diversity  of  objects  on  their 
surface,  or  be  accompanied  with  the  same  number 
of  moons.  < 

It  is  not  likely  that  our  atmosphere  is  precisely 
in  the  same  state  as  at  the  first  creation.  Its  in¬ 
vigorating  powers  had  then  an  influence  sufficient 
to  prolong  human  existence  to  a  period  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  years;  but,  since  the  change  it  underwent  at 
the  deluge,  the  period  of  human  life  has  dwindled 
down  to  little  more  than  “threescore  I'ears  and 
ten.”  The  pre.sent  constitution  of  our  atmosphere, 
therefore,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  model 
by  wiiich  to  judge  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
the  atmospheres  of  other  worlds.  Their  atmo¬ 
spheres  may  be  so  pure  and  transparent  as  to  en¬ 
able  their  inhabitants  to  penetrate  much  farthei 
into  space  than  we  can  do,  and  to  pre.sent  to  them 
the  heavenly  bodies  with  more  brilliancy  and  lus¬ 
ter;  and  the  properties  with  which  they  are  en¬ 
dowed  may  be  fitted  to  preserve  their  corporeal 
organs  in  undecayiug  vigor,  and  to  raise  their 
spirits  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ecstasy,  similar  to 
some  of  the  effects  produced  on  our  frame  by 
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tnhaliiig  that  gaseous  fluid  called  the  nitrous 
oxide.  There  is  only  one  planet  whose  atmosphere 
appears  to  partake  of  the  impurity  and  density  of 
that  of  the  earth,  and  tliat  is  the  planet  Mars;  and 
several  other  circumstances  tend  to  show  that  it 
bears  too  near  a  resemblance  to  our  globe.  In 
this  respect,  then,  it  gives  indication  of  being  a 
habitable  world;  but  several  of  the  other  planets 
may  be  abodes  of  greater  happiness  and  splen¬ 
dor,  although  no  traces  of  such  an  appendage  can 
be  distinguished  by  our  telescopes.  And  this  very 
circumstance,  that  their  atmospheres  are  invisible, 
should  lead  us  to  conclude  that  they  are  purer  and 
more  transparent  than  ours,  and  that  the  moral 
and  physical  condition  of  their  inhabitants  is  pro¬ 
bably  superior  to  what  is  enjoyed  upon  earth. 

3.  There  is  provision  made  for  the  distribution 
of  tight,  and  heat,  and  color  among  all  the  planets 
and  their  satellites.  On  everj'  one  of  these  bodies 
the  sun  diffuses  a  radiance,  and,  in  order  that  no 
portion  of  their  surfaces  may  be  deprived  of  this 
influence,  they  appear  all  to  have  a  motion  round 
their  axes.  Light  is  an  essential  requisite  to  every 
world,  and  cofo**  is  almost  equally  indispensable. 
Without  color  we  should  be  unable  to  perceive 
the  forms,  proportions,  and  aspects  of  the  objects 
which  surround  us;  we  could  not  distinguish  one 
object  from  another;  all  the  beauties,  varieties, 
and  sublimities  of  nature  would  be  annihilated, 
and  we  should  remain  destitute  of  the  noblest  en¬ 
tertainments  of  vision.  It  is  color  which  enlivens 
every  scene  of  nature,  which  adds  a  charm  to 
every  landscape,  and  gives  an  air  of  beauty  and 
magnificence  to  the  spacious  vault  of  heaven. 
Now  color  exists  in  the  solar  rays,  without  which, 
or  some  similar  radiance,  every  object  is  either  in¬ 
visible  or  wears  a  uniform  aspect.  On  whatever 
object  these  ra^'s  fall,  color  is  produced;  they  have 
the  same  properties  in  every  part  of  the  system  as 
on  our  globe,  and,  therefore,  must  produce  colors 
of  various  hues  on  the  objects  connected  with  the 
remotest  planets,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
substances  on  which  they  fall.  Light  and  color, 
then,  being  essential  to  every  globe  intended  for 
the  habitation  of  living  beings,  abundant  provision 
has  been  made  for  diffusing  their  benign  influence 
through  every  part  of  the  planetary  system.  Heat 
is  likewise  an  agent  which  appears  necessary  to 
every  world,  and  it  is,  doubtless,  distributed  in 
due  proportions  throughout  the  system,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  substances  of  which  the  plan¬ 
ets  are  compo.sed,  and  the  constitution  of  their 
inhabitants.  But  light,  and  color,  and  heat  are 
agencies  which  can  only  have  an  ultimate  respect 
to  sensitive  and  intellectual  beings;  and,  therefore, 
where  no  such  beings  exist  or  are  intended  to 
exist,  no  such  provision  would  be  made  by  a  wise 
and  intelligent  agent  Such  care  as  appears  to 
have  been  taken  for  the  communication  of  the 
agencies  of  light,  heat,  and  color,  would  never 
have  been  exercised  for  the  sake  of  rocks  and 
deserts,  and  scenes  of  sterility  and  desolation. 
The  existence  of  light,  with  all  the  enchanting 
effects  it  produces,  necessarily  supposes  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  eyes,  in  order  to  enjoy  its  beneficial  influ¬ 
ence;  and,  therefore,  organized  beings,  endowed 
with  tisual  organs,  must  exist  in  all  those  regions 
where  contrivances  have  been  adapted  for  its  re¬ 
gular  and  universal  diffusion;  otherwise  the  uni¬ 
verse  might  have  remained  a  scene  of  eternal 
darkness. 

4.  The  principal  primary  planets  are  provided 
with  secondary  planets  or  moons,  to  afford  them 
light  in  the  absence  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  to  ac¬ 
complish  other  important  purposes.  The  three 
largest  planets  of  the  system  are  accommodated 
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with  no  fewer  than  seventeen  of  those  nocturnal 
luminaries,  and  probably  with  several  more  which 
lie  beyond  the  reach  of  our  telescopes.  Our  earth 
has  one;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  both  Mars 
and  Venus  are  attended  by  at  least  one  satellite. 
These  attendants  appear  to  increase  in  number  in 
proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  primary  planet 
from  the  sun.  Jupiter  has  four  such  attendants; 
Saturn,  seven;  six  have  been  discovered  around 
Uranus;  but  the  great  difficulty  of  perceiving 
them,  at  the  immense  distance  at  which  we  are 
placed,  leads  to  the  almost  certain  conclusion  that 
several  more  exist  which  have  not  yet  been  de¬ 
tected.  While  these  satellites  revolve  round  their 
respective  planets,  and  diffuse  a  mild  radiance  on 
their  surfaces  in  the  absence  of  the  sun,  they  also 
serve  the  same  purposes  to  one  another;  and  their 
primaries,  at  the  same  time,  serve  the  purpose  of 
large  resplendent  moons  to  every  one  of  their 
satellites,  beside  presenting  a  diversified  and  mag¬ 
nificent  scene  in  their  nocturnal  sky.  No  satellite 
has  yet  been  discovered  attending  the  planet  Mer¬ 
cury,  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  such  body  exists. 
But  we  have  already  shown  (pp.  114,  11.5)  that 
Venus  and  the  earth  serve  the  purposes  of  satel¬ 
lites  to  this  planet,  Venus  sometimes  appearing 
six  times  as  large,  and  the  earth  two  or  threa 
times  as  large  as  Venus  does  to  us  at  the  period 
of  its  greatest  brilliancy ;  so  that  the  nights  of 
Mercury  are  cheered  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  illumination.  Here,  then,  we  perceive  an 
evident  design  in  such  arrangements,  which  can 
have  no  other  ultimate  object  in  view  than  the 
comfort  and  gratification  of  intelligent  beings. 
For  a  retinue  of  moons,  revolving  around  their 
primary  planets  at  regular  distances  and  in  fixed 
periods  of  time,  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  in 
throwing  a  faint  light  on  immense  deserts,  where 
no  sensitive  beings,  furnished  with  visual  organs, 
were  placed  to  enjoy  its  benefits;  nor,  if  this  were 
the  case,  is  it  supposable  that  so  much  skill  aud 
accuracy  would  have  been  displayed  in  arranging 
their  distances  and  their  periodical  revolutions, 
which  is  accomplished  with  all  the  accuracy  and 
precision  which  are  displayed  in  the  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  system  of  nature. 

The  small  density  of  the  larger  and  more  re¬ 
mote  planets,  and  the  diminution  of  the  weight  of 
bodies  on  their  surfaces  on  this  account,  and  by 
their  rapid  rotation  on  their  axes,  appear  to  be  in¬ 
stances  of  design  which  have  a  respect  to  sentient 
beings.  The  density  of  Jupiter  is  little  more 
than  that  of  water,  and  that  of  Saturn  about  the 
density  of  cork.  Were  these  planets  as  dense  as 
the  planet  Mercury,  or  had  they  even  the  density 
of  the  earth,  organized  beings  like  man  would  be 
unable  to  traverse  their  surfaces.  If  the  density 
of  Jupiter,  for  example,  were  as  great  as  that  of 
the  earth,  the  weight  of  bodies  on  its  surface 
would  be  eleven  times  greater  than  with  us ;  so 
that  a  man  weighing  1(50  pounds  on  the  earth 
would  be  pressed  down  on  the  surface  of  Jupiter 
with  a  force  equal  to  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds.  But  the  gravity  of  bodies  on 
the  surface  of  this  planet  is  only  aboul  twice  as 
great  as  on  the  surface  of  the  earth;  and  this 
gravitating  power  is  diminished  by  its  rapid  rotation 
on  its  axis.  For  the  centrifugal  force  which  di¬ 
minishes  the  weight  of  bodies  is  sixty-six  times 
greater  on  Jupiter  than  on  the  earth,  and  will  re¬ 
lieve  the  inhabitants  of  one-eighth  part  of  their 
weio-ht,  which  they  would  otherwise  feel  if  thero 
were  no  rotation  ;  so  that  a  body  weighing  128 
pounds  if  the  planet  stood  still,  would  we:gh  ouly 
112  pounds  at  its  present  rate  of  rotation,  which 
will  afford  a  sensible  relief  and  diminution  cf 
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weight  tsee  p.  59,  Art.  Jupiter).  The  same  may 
be  said,  with  some  slight  modifications,  in  relation 
to  Saturn.  There  must,  therefore,  have,  been  a 
design,  or  a  wise  and  prospective  contrivance  in 
such  arrangements,  to  suit  the  e’-'gencies  and  to 
promote  the  comfort  of  orga’'.zed  intelligences; 
otherwise,  had  Jupiter  and  S'  , urn  been  as  much 
denser  than  the  earth  as  they  are  lighter,  every 
body  would  have  been  riveted  to  their  surfaces 
with  a  force  which  beings  like  man  could  never 
have  overcome;  and  moving  beings  with  such  or- 
ganical  p.arts  as  those  of  men  would  have  had  to 
drag  along  with  them  a  weight  of  eight  or  ten 
thousand  pounds. 


In  the  preceding  statements  I  have  endeavored 
to  show  that  there  is  a  general  similarity  among 
all  the  bodies  of  the  planetary  system,  and  that 
there  are  special  arrangements  which  indicate  their 
adaptation  to  the  enjoyment  of  sensitive  and  intel- 
lectaiil  beings.  Let  us  now  consider  more  parti¬ 
cularly  the  force  of  the  argument  derived  from 
such  considerations  : 

That  the  Divine  Being  has  an  end  in  view  in 
all  his  arrangements,  and  that  this  end  is  in  com¬ 
plete  correspondence  with  his  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness,  and  the  other  perfections  of  his  nature, 
is  a  position  which  every  rational  Theist  will  rea¬ 
dily  admit.  That  some  of  the  prominent  designs 
or  general  ends  which  the  Deity  intended  to  ac¬ 
complish  may  be  traced  in  various  departments  of 
his  works,  is  likewise  a  position  which  few  or 
none  will  deny.  That  design  may  be  inferred 
from  its  effects,  is  a  principle  which  mankind 
generally  recognize  in  their  investigations  of  the 
operations  both  of  nature  and  of  art.  That  man 
would  justly  be  accused  of  insanity  who,  after 
inspecting  the  machinery  of  a  well-constructed 
clock,  and  perceiving  that  it  answered  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  pointing  out  the  divisions  of  time  by 
hours,  minutes,  and  seconds  with  the  utmost  ac¬ 
curacy,  should  deny  that  its  various  parts  were 
formed  and  arranged  for  the  very  purpose  which 
the  machine  so  exactly  fulfills;  at  least,  that  the 
pointing  out  of  the  hours  and  minutes  was  one 
of  the  main  and  leading  objects  which  the  artist 
had  in  view  in  its  construction.  It  is  a  law  of  our 
nature  which  we  cannot  resist,  that  from  the  ef¬ 
fect  the  design  may  be  inferred;  and  that,  wher¬ 
ever  art  or  contrivance  appears  exactly  adapted  to 
accomplish  a  certain  end,  that  end  was  intended  to 
be  accomplished.  We  cannot  doubt  fora  moment 
of  the  final  causes  of  a  variety  of  objects  and  con¬ 
trivances  which  present  themselves  to  view  in  the 
world  we  inhabit.  We  cannot  err  in  concluding, 
for  example,  that  the  ears,  legs,  and  wings  of  ani¬ 
mals  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  hearing,  walk¬ 
ing,  and  flying.  On  the  same  principle  we  are 
led  to  conclude,  that  as  animals  are  formed  with 
mouths,  teeth,  and  stomachs  to  masticate  and  di¬ 
gest  their  food,  so  vegetables  and  other  organized 
bodies  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
that  nourishment  which  the  animal  requires.  No 
one  will  take  upon  him  to  deny  that  the  eye  was 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  vision.  The  coats 
and  humors  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  mus¬ 
cles  which  move  it  in  every  direction,  in  their 
size,  shape,  connection,  and  po.sitions,  are  so  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  to  this  end,  and  the  transparency 
of  the  cornea,  and  the  humors,  the  opacity  of  the 
uvea,  and  the  semi-opacity  and  concavity  of  the 
retina,  are  so  necessary  to  transmit  and  refract  the 
“ays  of  light  in  order  to  distinct  vision,  that  it 
appears  as  evident  it  was  designed  for  this  pur¬ 


pose,  as  that  telescopes  were  constructed  to  disco¬ 
ver  the  colors,  shapes,  and  motions  of  distant  ob¬ 
jects.  And  as  the  eye  was  constructed  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  nice  and  delicate  parts  for  the  purpose  of 
vision,  so  light  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
acting  upon  it  and  producing  the  intended  effect, 
without  the  agency  of  which  vision  could  not  be 
produced.  The  one  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  other; 
for  no  other  substance  but  light  can  affect  the 
eye  so  as  to  produce  vision,  and  no  other  organ 
of  sensation  is  susceptible  of  the  impressions  of 
light,  so  as  to  convey  a  perception  of  any  visible 
object.  In  all  such  cases,  the  adaptation  of  one 
contrivance  to  another,  and  the  intention  of  the 
Contriver,  are  quite  apparent. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  cannot  pretend  to  ex¬ 
plore  all  the  ends  or  designs  which  God  may  have 
had  in  view  in  the  formation  of  any  one  object  or 
department  of  the  universe.  For  an  eternal  and 
omniscient  Being,  whose  wisdom  is  unsearchable, 
and  whose  eye  penetrates  through  all  the  regions 
of  immensity,  may  have  subordinate  designs  to 
accomplish,  which  surpass  the  limited  faculties  of 
man,  or  even  of  angels,  to  comprehend.  But  to 
investigate  and  to  perceive  some  of  the  main  and 
leading  ends  which  were  designed  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  certain  parts  of  the  universe,  is  so  far 
from  being  presumptuous  and  unattainable,  that  it 
would  be  blindness  and  folly  in  a  rational  creature 
not  to  discover  them;  particularly  in  such  in¬ 
stances  as  those  to  which  we  have  now  alluded. 
For  it  appears  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Deity,  in 
displaying  his  works  to  intelligent  minds,  that 
these  works  shall  exhibit  a  manifestation  of  his 
attributes,  and  particularly  of  his  wisdom,  good¬ 
ness,  and  intelligence;  and  he  has  endowed  them 
with  faculties  adequate  to  enable  them  to  perceive 
some  traces  of  his  footsteps  and  of  the  plan  of  his 
operations.  But  while  he  permits  us  to  perceive 
some  of  the  grand  lineaments  of  his  designs,  there 
may  be  numberless  minute  and  subordinate  ends 
which  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  investigations. 
Were  a  peasant  brought  into  the  observatory  of 
an  astronomer,  and  shown  an  instrument  calcula¬ 
ted  to  point  out  the  sun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic,  its 
declination  and  right  ascension,  the  day  of  the 
month,  &c.,  and  particularly  the  hour  of  the  day, 
it  would  be  presumptuous  in  such  a  person  to 
pretend  to  ascertain  all  the  intentions  of  the  ar¬ 
tist,  or  all  the  uses  for  which  such  a  machine  was 
constructed;  but  when  he  beheld  the  ordinary 
marks  of  a  sun-dial,  and  the  shadow  of  the  gno¬ 
mon  accurately  pointing  to  the  hour,  he  could  not 
fail  at  once  to  perceive  that  this  was  one  principal 
end  which  the  contriver  had  in  view.  In  like 
manner,  while  we  evidently  perceive  that  ono 
principal  design  of  the  creation  of  the  sun  was 
to  enlighten  the  earth  and  other  bodies  which 
move  around  it,  it  also  serves  several  subordinato 
purposes.  It  directs  the  course  of  winds,  pro¬ 
motes  evaporation  and  the  growth  of  vegetables; 
it  retains  the  planets  in  their  orbits;  it  kindles 
combustible  substances  by  means  of  convex 
glasses  and  concave  mirrors ;  it  enables  us  to 
measure  time  by  means  of  dials;  it  directs  the 
geographer  to  determine  the  elevation  of  the 
pole  and  the  latitude  of  places;  it  guides  the  navi¬ 
gator  in  his  course  through  the  ocean,  and  even 
its  eclipses  serve  many  useful  purposes,  both  in 
chronology  and  astronomy;  and  it  may  serve  simi¬ 
lar  or  very  different  purposes  with  which  we  are 
unacquainted,  among  the  inhabitants  of  other 
worlds.  All  these  purposes,  and  many  more  of 
which  we  are  ignorant,  may  have  entered  into  the 
designs  of  the  almighty  Creator,  although,  in  the 
first  instance,  we  might  have  been  unable  to  discover 
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or  appreciate  them.  As  “the  works  of  the  Lord 
are  great,”  so  they  must  “be  sought  out,”  or  dili¬ 
gently  investigated,  in  order  that  we  may  clearly 
perceive  the  manifold  designs  of  infinite  wisdom. 

Let  us  now  apply  these  principles  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  more  iinmediate.iy  before  us.  We  have  seen 
that,  in  the  distant  bodies  of  our  system,  there  are 
special  contrivances  and  arrangements,  all  calcu¬ 
lated  to  promote  the  enjoyment  of  myriads  of  in¬ 
telligent  agents.  We  have  presented  before  us  a 
most  august  and  astonishing  assemblage  of  means; 
and  if  the  Contriver  of  the  universe  is  possessed 
of  wisdom,  there  must  be  an  end  proportionate  to 
the  utility  and  grandeur  of  the  means  provided. 
Arrangements  nearly  similar,  but  much  inferior 
in  point  of  extent  and  magnificence,  have  been 
made  in  relation  to  the  globe  on  which  we  live. 
We  know  the  final  cause,  or,  at  least,  one  of  the 
principal  designs  for  which  it  was  created,  namely, 
to  support  sensitive  and  intellectual  beings,  and  to 
contribute  to  their  enjoyment.  If,  then,  the  Cre¬ 
ator  acts  on  the  same  principle — in  other  words, 
if  he  displays  the  same  intelligence — in  other  re¬ 
gions  of  the  universe  as  he  does  in  our  world,  we 
must  admit  that  the  planetary  globes  are  furnished 
with  rational  inhabitants.  There  is  one  essential 
attribute  which  enters  into  all  our  conceptions  of 
the  Divine  Being,  namely,  that  he  is  possessed  of 
infinite  wisdom.  This  perfection  of  his  nature  is 
displayed  in  all  the  general  arrangements  he  has 
made  in  this  lower  world,  where  we  find  one  part 
nicely  adapted  to  another,  and  everything  so 
balanced  and  arranged  as  to  promote  the  comfort 
of  sentient  beings.  In  consequence  of  His  being 
possessed  of  this  perfection.  He  must  be  considered. 
In  all  His  operations  throughout  the  immensity 
Bf  space,  as  proportionating  the  means  to  the  end, 
and  selecting  the  best  means  possible  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  any  design;  for  in  such  contri¬ 
vances  and  operations  true  wisdom  consists. 

But  now  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the 
Vast  regions  on  the  surfaces  of  the  planets  are 
only  immense  and  frightful  deserts,  devoid  of  in¬ 
habitants;  wherein  does  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator 
appear  on  this  supposition?  For  what  purpose 
serves  the  grand  apparatus  of  rings  and  moons 
for  adorning  their  sky  and  reflecting  light  on  their 
hemispheres?  Why  are  they  made  to  perform 
annual  and  diurnal  revolutions,  and  not  fixed  in 
the  same  points  of  infinite  space?  Why  are  the 
larger  and  remoter  planets  furnished  with  more 
moons  than  those  which  are  nearer  the  source  of 
light?  Why  are  their  firmaments  diversified  with 
BO  many  splendid  and  magnificent  objects?  Wliy 
is  their  surface  arranged  into  mountains  and  vales? 
Why  has  so  much  contrivance  been  displayed  in 
devising  means  for  the  illumination  of  every  por¬ 
tion  of  their  surfaces,  and  diffusing  over  them  a 
variety  of  colors?  The  answers  to  such  questions 
would,  then,  be,  to  illuminate  an  immense  number 
of  dreary  wastes,  and  to  produce  days  and  nights, 
and  a  variety  of  seasons,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  in¬ 
terminable  deserts,  or,  at  most,  of  mountains  of 
marble  or  rocks  of  diamonds;  to  afford  them  light 
enough  to  see  to  keep  their  orbits,  lest  they  might 
miss  their  way  in  the  pathless  spaces  through  which 
they  movel  Is  such  an  apparatus  requisite  for 
such  a  purpose?  Would  this  be  an  end  worthy  of 
INFINITE  wusDOM ?  Woulditatall  correspond  with 
the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the  means  employed? 
Would  it  comport  with  the  boundless  intelligence 
of  Him  “who  formed  the  earth  by  his  wisdom, 
and  stretched  out  the  heavens  by  His  understand¬ 
ing?”  To  maintain  such  a  position  would  be  to 
distort  the  Divine  character,  and  to  undermine  all 
the  conceptions  we  ought  to  form  of  the  Deity, 
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as  wise,  amiable,  and  adorable,  and  as  “  groat  in 
counsel  and  mighty  in  operation.”  If  we  beheld 
an  artist  exerting  his  whole  energies,  and  spend¬ 
ing  his  whole  life  in  constructing  a  large  comple.v 
machine  which  produced  merely  a  successive  re¬ 
volution  of  wheels  and  pinions,  without  any  use¬ 
ful  end  whatever  in  view,  however  much  we  might 
extol  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  some  parts  of  the 
machine,  we  could  not  help  viewing  him  as  a  fool 
or  a  maniac  in  bestowing  so  much  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense  to  no  purpose.  For  it  is  the  end  or  design 
intended  which  leads  us  to  infer  the  wisdom  of  the 
artist  in  the  means  employed.  And  shall  we  con¬ 
sider  the  ALL-WISE  AND  ADOIIABLE  CREATOR  OF  THE 
UNIVERSE  as  acting  in  a  similar  manner  ?  The 
thought  would  be  impious,  blasphemous,  and  ab¬ 
surd.  It  is  only  when  we  recognize  the  Almighty 
as  displaying  infinite  wisdom  in  all  his  arrange¬ 
ments  throughout  creation,  and  boundless  benefi¬ 
cence  in  diffusing  happiness  amongcountless  ranks 
of  intelligent  existence,  that  we  perceive  him  to 
be  worthy  of  our  admiration  and  gratitude,  and 
of  our  highest  praises  and  adorations.  We  are, 
therefore,  irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  planets  are  the  abodes  of  intelligent  beings, 
since  every  requisite  arrangement  has  been  made 
for  their  enjoyment.  This  is  a  conclusion  which 
is  not  merely'  probable,  but  absolutely  certain;  for 
the  opposite  opinion  w'ould  rob  the  Deity  of  the 
most  distinguishing  attribute  of  his  nature,  by 
virtually  denying  him  the  perfection  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  intelligence. 


SECTION  IV. 

Argument  IV.  The  scenery  of  the  heavens  as 
viewed  from  the  surfaces  of  the  larger  planets 
and  their  satellites,  forms  a  presumptive  proof  that 
both  the  planets  and  their  moons  are  inhabited  by 
intellectual  beings. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  described  at 
some  length  the  celestial  phenomena  of  the  pla¬ 
nets,  both  primary  and  secondary.  From  theso 
descriptions  it  appears  that  the  most  glorious  and 
magnificent  scenes  are  displayed  in  the  firmament 
of  the  remoter  planets,  and  purticularly  in  those 
of  their  satellites.  Even  the  firmament  of  the 
moon  is  more  striking  and  sublime  than  ours. 
But  in  the  firmaments  of  some  of  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  there  are  celestial  scenes 
peculiarly  grand  and  splendid,  surpassing  every¬ 
thing  which  the  imagination  can  well  represent, 
and  these  scenes  diversified  almost  every'  hour. 
What  should  wo  think  of  a  globe  appearing  in 
our  nocturnal  sky  1.300  times  larger  tlian  the  ap¬ 
parent  size  of  the  moon,  and  every  hour  assuming 
a  different  aspect?  of  five  or  six  bodies  tw'enty  or 
thirty  times  larger  than  our  moon  appears,  all  in 
rapid  motion,  and  continually  changing  their  pha¬ 
ses  and  their  apparent  magnitudes?  What  should 
we  think  of  a  globe  filling  the  twentieth  part  of 
the  sky,  and  surrounded  with  immense  rings,  in 
rapid  motion,  diffusing  a  radiance  over  the  whole 
heavens?  When  Jupiter  rises  to  his  satellites, 
and  especially  when  Saturn  and  his  rings  rise  to 
his  nearest  moons,  a  whole  quarter  of  the  heavens 
will  appear  in  one  blaze  of  light.  At  other  times, 
when  the  sun  is  eclipsed,  or  when  the  dark  sides 
of  these  globes  are  turned  to  the  spectator,  the 
starry  firmament  will  open  a  new  scene  of  won¬ 
ders,  and  planets  andcomets  be  occasionally  beheld 
in  their  courses  through  the  distant  regions  of 
space. 

The  sublime  and  magnificent  scenes  displayed 
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in  those  regions,  the  diversified  objects  presented 
to  view;  the  incessant  changes  in  tlieir  phases 
and  aspects;  the  rapidity  of  their  apparent  mo¬ 
tions;  and  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  real 
motions  and  relative  positions  of  the  bodies  in  the 
firmament,  and  the  true  system  of  the  world,  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  globes  to  which  we 
allude  are  replenished,  not  merely  with  sensitive, 
but  with  intellectual  beings.  For  such  sublime 
and  interesting  scenes  cannot  affect  inanimate 
matter,  nor  even  mere  sentient  beings  such  as 
exist  in  our  world;  and  we  cannot  suppose  that 
the  Creator  would  form  such  magnificent  arrange¬ 
ments  to  be  beheld  and  studied  by  no  rational  be¬ 
ings  capable  of  appreciating  their  grandeur  and 
feeling  delight  in  their  contemplation.  If  crea¬ 
tion  was  intended  as  a  display  of  the  perfections 
and  grandeur  of  the  Divine  Being,  there  must  ex¬ 
ist  intelligent  minds  to  whom  such  a  display  is 
exhibited;  otherwise  the  material  universe  cannot 
answer  this  end,  and  might,  so  far  as  such  a  design 
is  concerned,  have  remained  forever  shut  up  in 
the  recesses  of  the  Eternal  Mind.  Such  scenes 
could  not  have  been  intended  merely  for  the  in¬ 
struction  or  gratification  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth.  For  no  one  of  its  population  has 
yet  beheld  them  from  that  point  of  view  in 
which  their  grandeur  is  displayed,  and  not  one 
out  of  a  hundred  thousand  yet  knows  that 
such  objects  exist.  We  are,  therefore,  irresist¬ 
ibly  led  to  the  conclusion  that  intelligent  minds 
exist  in  the  regions  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Ura¬ 
nus,  for  whose  pleasure  and  gratification  these 
sublime  scenes  were  created  and  arranged.  Those 
minds,  too,  in  all  probability,  are  endowed  with 
faculties  superior  in  intellectual  energy  and  acu¬ 
men  to  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  globe.  For 
the  rapidity  and  complexity  of  the  motions  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  firmament  of  some  of  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  the  variety  of  objects  ex¬ 
hibited  to  view,  and  the  frequent  and  rapid  chan¬ 
ges  of  their  phases  and  apparent  magnitudes,  are 
such  as  to  require  the  exertion  of  intellectual  fac¬ 
ulties  more  powerful  and  energetic  than  ours  in 
order  to  determine  the  real  motions  and  positions 
of  the  globes  around  them,  and  to  ascertain  the 
order  of  the  planetary  system  of  which  they  form 
a  part.  And  it  is  likewise  probable  that  their  or¬ 
gans  of  vision  are  more  acute  and  penetrating 
than  those  of  men;  otherwise  they  will  never  be 
able  to  discover  either  the  earth.  Mars,  Mercury, 
or  Venus,  and,  consequently,  may  suppose  that 
such  bodies  have  no  existence. 


SECTION  V. 

Argument  V.  The  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of 
worlds  may  be  argued  from  the  consideration  that, 
in  the  world  we  inhabit,  every  part  of  nature  is 
destined  to  the  support  of  animated  beings. 

There  is,  doubtless,  a  certain  degree  of  pleasure 
in  contemplating  the  material  world,  and  survey¬ 
ing  the  various  forms  into  which  matter  has  been 
wrought  and  arranged,  particularly  in  the  admi¬ 
rable  structure  and  movements  of  systems  of 
bodies  such  ns  those  which  compose  the  planetary 
system.  But  there  is  something  still  more  inter¬ 
esting  and  wonderful  presented  to  the  mind  when 
we  contemplate  the  worlds  of  life.  The  material 
world  is  only,  as  it  wore,  the  shell  of  the  universe, 
the  mere  substratum  of  thought  and  sensation; 
living  beings  are  its  inhabitants,  for  whose  sake 
alone  matter  is  valuable,  and  for  whose  enjoy¬ 
ment  it  appears  to  have  been  created.  In  the  or¬ 


ganization  of  animated  existences,  in  the  various 
parts  of  which  they  are  composed,  in  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  one  part  or  organ  to  another,  in  their  dif¬ 
ferent  functions,  and  the  multifarious  movements 
of  which  they  are  susceptible,  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  soul  that  animates  them, 
there  is  a  display  of  the  most  admirable  mechan¬ 
ism  and  the  nicest  contrivance,  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  earth  or  stones,  in  rocks  of  diamonds,  or 
even  in  the  figure  of  a  planet  and  its  motion 
round  the  sun. 

Hence  we  find  that  the  w'orld  in  which  we  live 
teems  with  animated  existence.  Man  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  inhabitant,  for  whose  use  and  accommoOa- 
tion,  chiefly,  the  terraqueous  globe  was  formed 
and  arranged.  Had  not  the  Creator  intended  to 
place  upon  its  surface  beings  endowed  with  ra¬ 
tional  faculties,  capable  of  enjoying  happiness  and 
recognizing  the  perfections  of  its  author,  it  is 
not  probable  that  it  would  have  been  created.— 
“God  made  man  in  his  own  image,”  “and  gave 
him  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  over  tho 
fowls  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  mo- 
veth  upon  the  earth.”  After  the  light  was  formed, 
the  bed  of  the  ocean  prepared,  and  the  waters  se¬ 
parated  from  the  dry  land;  after  luminaries  were 
placed  in  the  firmament,  and  plants  and  animals 
of  all  kinds  brought  into  existence,  the  world  ap¬ 
peared  so  magnificently  adorned  that  it  might 
have  been  thought  perfect  and  complete.  But  all 
nature  was  yet  destitute  of  sentiment  and  grati¬ 
tude;  there  were  no  beings  capable  of  recognizing 
the  Power  that  formed  them,  or  of  praising  the 
Author  of  their  varied  enjoyments.  The  world 
was  still  in  a  state  of  imperfection,  until  an  intel¬ 
ligence  was  formed  capable  of  appreciating  the 
perfections  of  the  Creator,  of  contemplating  his 
w'orks,  and  of  offering  to  him  a  tribute  of  grateful 
adoration.  Therefore  “  God  created  man  in  his 
own  image,”  as  the  masterpiece  of  creation,  tha 
visible  representative  of  his  Maker,  and  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  ruler  of  this  lower  world. 

But  although  this  globe  was  created  chiefly  for 
the  residence  of  man,  it  was  not  destined  solely  for 
his  enjoyment.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  occupy 
the  whole  of  its  surface,  or  of  the  appendages  with 
which  it  is  connected.  There  are  extensive 
marshes,  impenetrable  forests,  deep  caverns,  and 
the  more  elevated  parts  of  lofty  mountains,  where 
human  feet  have  never  trod.  There  is  a  vast  body 
of  water  which  covers  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  earth,  which 
men  cannot  occupy  as  permanent  abodes.  Yet 
these  regions  of  our  world  are  not  left  destitute 
of  inhabitants.  Numerous  tribes  of  animals  range 
through  the  uncultivated  deserts,  and  find  ample 
accommodation  suited  to  their  nature,  in  rocks 
and  mountains,  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth. — ■ 
The  regions  of  the  air  are  filled  with  winged  crea¬ 
tures  of  every  kind,  from  the  ostrich  and  the 
eagle  to  the  numerous  tribes  of  flying  insects  al¬ 
most  invisible  to  the  unassisted  eye.  The  ocean  > 
teems  with  myriads  of  inhabitants  which  no  man 
can  number,  of  every  form  and  size,  from  the 
mighty  whale  to  the  numerous  tribes  of  Medttses, 
of  which  several  thousands  of  billions  are  con¬ 
tained  in  a  cubical  mile  of  water.  Every  sea, 
lake,  and  river  is  peopled  with  inhabitants;  every 
mountain  and  marsh,  every  wilderness  and  wood, 
is  plentifully  stocked  with  birds  and  beasts,  and 
numerous  species  of  insects,  all  of  whieli  find 
ample  accommodation,  and  everything  necessary 
for  their  comfort  and  subsistence.  In  short,  every 
part  of  matter  appears  to  be  peopled;  almost  every 
green  leaf  and  every  particle  of  dust  has  its  peculiar 
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iiibab'I  .ifs.  Not  only  are  the  larger  parts 
of  nati’fe  occupied  with  living  beings,  but  even 
the  most  minute  portions  of  matter  teem  with 
animated  existence.  Every  plant  and  shrub,  and 
almost  every  drop  of  water,  contains  its  respective 
inhabitants.  Their  number,  in  some  instances,  is 
so  great,  and  their  minuteness  so  astonishing,  that 
thousands  of  them  are  connected  within  a  space 
not  larger  than  a  grain  of  sand.  In  some  small 
pools  covered  with  a  greenish  scum,  of  only  a  few 
yards  in  extent,  there  are  more  living  creatures 
than  there  are  human  beings  outlie  surface  of  the 
whole  earth. 

Multitudes  of  animated  beings  are  found  in 
situations  and  circumstances  where  we  should 
never  have  expected  to  perceive  the  principle  of 
life.  The  juices  of  animals  and  plants,  corrupted 
matter,  excrements,  smoke,  dry  wood,  the  bark 
and  roots  of  trees,  the  bodies  of  other  animals, 
and  even  their  entrails,  the  dung-hill,  and  the  dir¬ 
ty  puddle,  the  itch,  and  other  disorders  which  are 
attended  with  blotches  and  pimples,  and  even  the 
hardest  stones  and  rocks,  serve  to  lodge,  and  in 
some  measure  to  feed  numerous  tribes  of  living 
beings.  The  nmnber  of  such  creatures  exceeds 
all  human  calculation  and  conception.  There 
may  be  reckoned  far  more  than  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  species  of  animated  beings,  many  of  these 
species  containing  individuals  to  the  amount  of 
several  hundreds  of  times  the  number  of  the  hu¬ 
man  inhabitants  of  our  globe.  It  is  supposed  by 
some  that  the  tremulous  motion  observed  in  the 
air  during  summer  may  be  produced  by  millions 
of  insects  swarming  in  the  atmosphere;  andithas 
been  found  that  the  light  which  is  seen  on  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  during  the  nights  of  summer 
is  owing  to  an  innumerable  multitude  of  small 
luminous  worms  or  insects  sporting  in  the  waters. 
All  the  numberless  species  of  animals  which  ex¬ 
ist  on  the  different  departments  of  our  globe  are 
likewise  infinitely  diversified  in  their  forms,  or¬ 
gans,  senses,  members,  faculties,  movements,  and 
gradations  of  excellence.  As  Mr.  Addison  has 
observed,  “  the  whole  chasm  of  nature,  from  a 
plant  to  a  man,  is  filled  up  with  divers  kinds  of 
creatures  rising  one  above  another  by  such  a  gentle 
and  easy  ascent,  that  the  little  transitions  and  de¬ 
viations  from  one  species  to  another  are  almost  in¬ 
sensible.  This  intermediate  space  is  so  well  hus¬ 
banded  and  managed,  that  there  is  scarce  a  degree 
of  perception  which  does  not  appear  in  some  one 
part  of  the  world  of  life.”  Here  we  have  an  evi¬ 
dence  both  of  the  infinite  wisdom  and  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  of  his  boundless 
goodness  in  conferring  existence  and  happiness  on 
such  a  countless  multitude  of  percipient  beings. 

Since,  then,  it  appears  that  every  portion  of 
matter  in  our  world  was  intended  for  the  support 
and  accommodation  of  animated  beings,  it  would 
be  absurd  in  the  highest  degree,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  the  Deity  and  his  general 
plan  of  operation,  to  suppose  that  the  vast  regions 
of  the  planets,  so  exceedingly  more  expansive 
than  our  globe,  are  left  destitute  of  inhabitants. — 
Shall  one  small  planet  be  thus  crowded  with  a 
population  of  percipient  beings  of  all  descriptions, 
and  shall  regions  four  hundred  times  more  expan¬ 
sive  be  left  without  one  living  inhabitant  ?  Can 
the  Deity  delight  to  communicate  enjoyment  in 
so  many  thousands  of  varied  forms  to  unnumber¬ 
ed  myriads  of  sensitive  e,xistences  in  our  terres¬ 
trial  sphere,  and  leave  the  noblest  planets  of  the 
system  without  a  single  trace  of  his  benevolence? 
Can  we  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  while  his 
wisdom  shines  so  conspicuous  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  various  tribes  of  animals  around  us,  no 
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similar  marks  of  intelligence  are  to  be  found  in 
other  regions  of  the  universe?  Such  conclusions 
can  never  be  admitted,  unless  we  suppose  that 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  have  been  exhausted 
in  the  arrangements  which  have  been  made  in  re¬ 
lation  to  our  world,  or  that  the  Great  Source  of 
felicity  is  iadifFereut  about  the  communication  of 
happiness. 

As  far  as  our  observation  extends,  it  appears 
that  the  material  world  is  useless,  except  in  the 
relation  it  bears  to  animated  and  intellectual  be¬ 
ings.  Matter  was  evidently  framed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  mind;  and  if  we  could  suppose  that  the 
vast  masses  of  matter  in  the  heavens  had  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  mind,  they  must,  then,  have  been  created  in 
vain;  a  supposition  which  would  derogate  from  the 
moral  character  and  the  perfections  of  Him  who 
is  “the  only  wise  God.”  A  superior  nature  can¬ 
not  be  supposed  to  be  formed  for  the  sake  of  an 
inferior.  A  skillful  artist  would  never  think  of 
designing  that  which  is  of  the  greatest  dignity, 
or  which  requires  the  utmost  precision  and  the 
nicest  mechanism,  for  the  sake  of  the  inferior 
part  of  his  workmanship.  He  does  not  construct 
the  wheels  and  pinions  of  an  orrery  for  the  sake 
of  the  handle  by  which  they  are  moved,  or  of  the 
pedestal  on  which  the  instrument  stands;  nor  does 
he  contrive  a  timepiece  merely  for  the  sake  of 
the  shell  or  case  in  which  it  is  to  be  inclosed.  In 
like  manner,  we  cannot  imagine  that  man  was 
made  for  the  sake  of  the  brutes,  or  the  inferior 
animals  for  the  sake  of  vegetables,  or  the  yearly 
production  of  vegetables  for  the  relief  and  com¬ 
fort  of  the  soil  on  which  they  grow.  This  would 
be  to  invert  the  order  of  the  universe,  and  to  in¬ 
volve  us  in  the  most  palpable  absurdity.  The 
order  of  things  always  rises  upward,  by  gentle 
and  regular  degrees,  from  inanimate  matter, 
through  all  the  gradations  of  vegetable,  animal, 
and  immaterial  existence,  until  we  arrive  at  the 
Eternal  and  Incomprehensible  Divinity.  Hence 
it  appears  that  the  earth  must  have  been  formed, 
not  for  itself,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  vegetable, 
sensitive,  and  intellectual  beings  it  supports;  and, 
by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  the  planets,  most  of 
which  are  much  more  spacious  and  more  magni¬ 
ficently  adorned,  must  have  been  formed  and  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  sake  of  superior  natures. 

“  Existence,”  as  a  certain  writer  has  observed, 

is  a  blessing  to  those  beings  only  which  are  in¬ 
dued  with  perception,  and  is,  in  a  manner,  thrown 
away  upon  dead  matter,  any  further  than  as  it  is 
subservient  to  beings  which  are  conscious  of  their 
existence.”  Accordingly  we  find, from  the  bodies 
which  lie  under  our  observation,  that  matter  is 
only  made  as  the  basis  and  support  of  living  be¬ 
ings,  and  that  there  is  little  more  of  the  one  than 
what  is  necessary  for  the  existence  and  the  ample 
accommodation  of  the  other.  The  earth,  as  to 
amplitude  of  space,  would  contain  a  hundred 
times  the  number  of  animated  beings  it  actually 
supports;  and  the  ocean  might  perhaps  contain 
thousands  more  than  what  are  found  amid  its 
recesses;  but,  in  such  a  case,  they  would  not 
have  free  scope  for  their  movements,  nor  experience 
all  the  comforts  and  accommodations  they  now 
enjoy. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  appears  that  the 
Divine  Goodness  is  of  so  communicative  a  nature 
that  it  seems  to  delight  in  conferring  existence  and 
happiness  on  every  order  of  perceptive  beings, 
and  therefore,  has  left  no  part  connected  with  the 
world  in  which  we  live  without  its  inhabitants; 
and  that  no  creature  capable  of  feeling  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  existence  might  be  omitted  in  the  plan  of 
benevolence,  there  is  an  almost  infinite  diversity 
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in  the  rank  and  order  of  percipient  existence. — 
The  scale  of  sensitive  being  begins  with  those 
creatures  which  are  raised  just  above  dead  matter. 
Commencing  at  the  polypus  and  certain  species 
of  shell-fisli,  it  ascends  by  numerous  gradations 
until  it  arrives  at  man.  How  far  it  may  ascend 
beyond  this  point  is  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
knowledge  to  determine.  Had  only  one  species 
of  animals  been  created,  none  of  the  rest  would 
have  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  existence.  But  in 
the  existing  state  of  things,  all  nature  is  full  of 
enjoyment,  and  that  enjoyment  endlessly  diversi¬ 
fied,  according  to  the  rank  and  the  percipient  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  different  species  of  animated  existence. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  a  reflection  on  the  goodness 
as  well  as  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Being, 
were  we  to  suppose  that  no  traces  of  Divine  bene¬ 
ficence  were  to  be  found  amid  the  expansive  re¬ 
gions  of  the  planetary  globes.  It  would  form  a 
perfect  contrast  to  the  operations  of  Infinite  Be¬ 
nevolence,  as  displayed  in  our  terrestrial  system, 
and  would  almost  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the 
same  Almighty  Agent  did  not  preside  in  both 
tliese  departments  of  the  universe.  But  we  may 
rest  assured  that  the  Deity  always  acts  in  harmony 
with  his  character  throughout  every  part  of  his 
dominions;  and,  therefore,  we  may  confidently 
conclude  that  countless  multitudes  of  sensitive 
and  intellectual  beings,  far  more  numerous  and 
diversified  than  on  earth,  people  the  planetary 
regions. 

From  what  has  been  stated  on  this  subject,  we 
may  likewise  conclude  with  certainty  that  the 
planetary  worlds  are  not  peopled  merely  with  ani¬ 
mal  existences,  but  also  wWi  rational  and  intellect¬ 
ual  natures.  For  the  scenes  displayed  in  most  of 
the  planets  cannot  be  appreciated  by  mere  sensi¬ 
tive  beings,  nor  are  they  calculated  to  afford  them 
any  gratification.  Beside,  if  it  be.  one  great  de¬ 
sign  of  the  Creator  to  manifest  the  glory  of  his 
perfections  to  other  beings,  none  but  those  who 
are  furnished  with  rational  faculties  are  capable 
of  recognizing  his  attributes  as  displayed  in  his 
works,  and  of  oft’ering  to  him  a  tribute  of  thanks¬ 
giving  and  adoration.  Such  intelligences,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  may  far  surpass  the 
human  race  in  their  intellectual  powers  and  ca¬ 
pacities.  There  is  an  infinite  gap  between  man 
and  the  Deity,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  entirely  unoccupied.  There  is  a  regular 
gradation  from  inanimate  matter  and  vegetative 
life  through  all  the  varieties  of  animal  existence 
until  we  arrive  at  man.  But  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  ascending  scale  terminates  at 
the  point  of  the  human  faculties,  unless  we  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  soul  of  man  is  the  most  perfect  in¬ 
telligence  next  to  the  Divinity.  If  the  scale  of 
being  rises  by  such  a  regular  process  to  man,  by 
a  parity  of  reasoning  we  may  suppose  that  it  still 
proceeds  gradually  through  those  beings  that  are 
endowed  with  superior  faculties;  since  there  is  an 
immensely  greater  space  between  man  and  the 
Deity  than  between  man  and  the  lowest  order  of 
sensitive  existence.  And  although  we  were  to 
conceive  the  scale  of  intellectual  existence  above 
man  rising  thousands  of  times  higher  than  that 
which  intervenes  between  inanimate  matter  and 
the  human  soul,  still  there  would  be  an  infinite 
distance  between  the  highest  created  intelligence 
and  the  Eternal  Mind  which  could  never  be  over¬ 
passed.  It  is  quite  accordant  with  all  that  we 
know  of  the  perfections  and  operations  of  the 
Deity  to  conclude  that  such  a  progression  of  in¬ 
tellectual  beings  exists  throughout  the  universe; 
and,  therefore,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  iii 


some  of  the  planets  of  our  system  there  are  intel¬ 
lectual  natures  far  superior,  in  point  of  mental 
vigor  and  capacity,  to  the  brightest  geniuses  that 
have  ever  appeared  upon  earth;  and  in  other  sys¬ 
tems  of  creation  the  scale  of  spiritual  progression 
may  be  indefinitely  extended  far  beyond  the  limits 
to  which  human  imagination  can  penetrate.  In 
the  contemplation  of  such  scenes  of  percipient 
and  intelligent  existence,  we  perceive  no  bounda¬ 
ries  to  the  prospect;  the  mind  is  overwhelmed 
amid  the  immensity  of  being,  and  feels  itself  una¬ 
ble  to  grasp  the  plans  of  Eternal  Wisdom,  and  the 
innumerable  gradations  of  intelligence  over  which 
the  moral  government  of  the  Deity  extends;  and, 
therefore,  we  may  justly  conclude  wonders  of 
power,  wisdom,  and  benevolence  still  remain  for 
the  admiration  of  intellectual  beings,  which  the 
scenes  of  eternity  alone  can  disclose. 

Intellectual  beings  may  likewise  be  distinguish¬ 
ed  into  those  which  are  linked  to  mortal,  and  those 
which  are  connected  with  immortal  bodies.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  terrestrial  system  immortal  bo¬ 
dies  cannot  exist.  Had  immortality  been  intended 
for  man  on  earth.  Infinite  Wisdom  would  have 
adopted  another  plan;  for  the  constitution  of  the 
earth,  the  atmosphere,  and  the  waters,  is  not 
adapted  to  the  support  and  preservation  of  immor¬ 
tal  beings;  that  is,  of  those  intelligences  which 
inhabit  a  system  of  corporeal  organization.  From 
the  reciprocal  action  of  solids  and  fluids,  of  earth, 
air,  and  water,  life  results;  and  this  very  action 
continued,  according  to  the  laws  which  now  ope¬ 
rate,  is  the  natural  cause  of  death,  or  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  corporeal  system.  But  in  other  worlds 
a  system  of  means  may  be  adapted  for  preserving 
in  perpetual  activity,  and  to  an  indefinite  dura¬ 
tion,  the  functions  of  the  corporeal  machine  which 
is  animated  by  the  intellectual  principle;  as  would 
probably  have  happened  in  the  case  of  man,  had 
he  retained  his  original  moral  purity  and  his  alle¬ 
giance  to  his  Maker.  Intelligent  beings  may 
likewise  exist  which  are  destined  to  pass  from  one 
state  of  corporeal  organization  to  another,  in  a 
lung  series  of  changes,  advancing  from  one  degree 
of  corporeal  perfection  to  another,  until  their  or- 
ganical  vehicles  become  as  pure  and  refined  as 
light,  and  susceptible  of  the  same  degree  of  rapid 
motion.  The  butterfly  is  first  an  egg,  then  a 
worm,  afterward  it  becomes  a  chrysalis,  and  it  D 
not  before  it  has  burst  its  confinement,  that  i* 
wings  its  flight,  in  gaudy  colors,  through  the  air 
Man  is  destined  to  burst  his  mortal  coil,  to  enter 
a  new  vehicle,  and  at  last  to  receive  a  body  “in¬ 
corruptible,  powerful,  glorious,  and  immortal.” — 
Varieties  analogous  to  these  may  exist  throughout 
other  regions  of  the  universe.  If  there  are  not  in 
nature  two  leaves  precisely  alike,  or  two  trees, 
two  cabbages,  two  caterpillars,  or  two  men  and 
women  exactly  similar  in  every  point  of  view  in 
which  they  may  be  contemplated,  how  can  we 
suppose  that  there  can  be  two  planets  or  two  sys¬ 
tems  of  planets  exactly  alike,  or  that  the  corpo¬ 
real  organs  and  faculties  of  their  inhabitants  in 
every  respect  resemble  each  other?  Every  globs 
and  every  system  of  worlds  has  doubtless  its  pe¬ 
culiar  economy,  laws,  productions,  and  inhabit¬ 
ants.  This  conclusion  is  warranted  from  all  that 
we  know  of  the  operations  of  the  Creator;  it  ex¬ 
hibits,  in  a  striking  point  of  view,  the  depths  of 
his  wisdom  and  intelligence,  and  it  opens  to  im¬ 
mortal  beings  a  prospect  boundless  as  immensity, 
in  the  contemplation  of  wliich  their  faculties  may 
be  forever  exercised,  and  their  views  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  Creating  Power  and  wisdom  continually 
extending,  while  myriads  of  ages  roll  away. 
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In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  endeavored  to 
Illustrate  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  worlds, 
from  the  considerations  that  there  are  bodies  in 
the  planetar)’  system  of  such  magnitudes  as  to  af¬ 
ford  ample  scope  for  myriads  of  inhabitants;  that 
there  is  a  general  similarity  among  all  the  bodies 
of  the  system,  which  affords  a  presumptive  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  are  intended  to  subserve  the  same 
ultimate  designs;  that,  connected  with  the  planets, 
there  are  special  arrangements  which  indicate  their 
adaptation  to  the  enjoyment  of  sensitive  and  in¬ 
tellectual  beings;  that  the  scenery  of  the  heavens, 
as  vieiced  from  the  surfaces  of  the  larger  planets 
and  their  satellites,  forms  a  presumptive  proof  of 
the  same  position;  and  that  the  fact  that  every 
part  of  nature  in  our  world  is  destined  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  animated  beings,  affords  a  powerful  argu¬ 
ment  in  support  of  this  doctrine.  These  argu¬ 
ments,  when  viewed  in  all  their  bearings,  and  in 
connection  with  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of 
the  Divine  Being,  may  be  considered  as  amount¬ 
ing  to  moral  demonstrations  that  the  planets  and 
their  satellites,  as  well  as  other  departments  of  the 
universe,  are  the  abodes  of  sensitive  and  intelli¬ 
gent  natures.  These,  however,  are  not  all  the  con¬ 
siderations  or  arguments  which  might  be  brought 
forward  in  proof  of  this  position.  Many  others, 
founded  on  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  re¬ 
lations  of  things,  and  the  attributes  of  the  Divinity, 
and  particularly  some  powerful  arguments  derived 
from  the  records  of  Revelation,  miglit  have  been 
stated  and  particularly  illustrated.  But  I  shall 
leave  the  further  consideration  of  this  topic  to  an¬ 
other  volume,  in  which  we  shall  take  a  survey  of 
the  scenery  of  the  starry  firmament,  and  of  other 
objects  connected  with  the  science  of  the  heavens. 

On  the  whole,  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of 
worlds  is  a  subject  of  considerable  importance, 
and  in  which  every  rational  being,  who  is  con¬ 
vinced  of  his  immortal  destination,  is  deeply  in¬ 
terested.  It  opens  to  our  view  a  boundless  pros¬ 
pect  of  knowledge  and  felicity  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  present  world,  and  displays  the  ineffable 
grandeur  of  the  Divinity,  the  magnificence  of  his 
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empire,  and  the  harmonious  operation  of  his  infi¬ 
nite  perfections.  Without  taking  this  doctrine 
into  account,  we  can  form  no  consistent  views  of 
the  character  of  Omnipotence  and  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  which  exist  iu  the  universe.  Both  ids  wis¬ 
dom  and  his  goodness  might  be  called  in  question, 
and  an  idea  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  presented  al¬ 
together  different  from  what  is  exhibited  by  the 
inspired  writers  in  the  records  of  Revelation. — 
When,  therefore,  we  lift  our  eyes  to  the  heavens, 
and  contemplate  the  mighty  globes  which  roll 
around  uS;  when  we  consider  that  their  motions 
are  governed  by  the  same  common  laws,  and  that 
they  are  so  constructed  as  to  furnish  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  myriads  of  perceptive  existence,  we  ought 
always  to  view  them  as  the  abodes  of  intelligence 
and  the  theaters  of  Divine  Wisdom  on  which 
the  Creator  displays  his  boundless  beneficence; 
for  “his  tender  mercies,”  or  the  emanations  of  his 
goodness,  “  are  diffused  over  all  his  works.”  Such 
views  alone  can  solve  a  thousand  doubts  which 
may  arise  in  our  minds,  and  free  us  from  a  thou¬ 
sand  absurdities  which  we  must  otherwise  enter¬ 
tain  respecting  the  Great  Sovereign  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  Without  adopting  such  views,  the  science 
of  the  heavens  becomes  a  comparatively  barren 
and  uninteresting  study,  and  the  splendor  of  the 
nocturnal  sky  conveys  no  ideas  of  true  sublimity 
and  grandeur,  nor  is  it  calculated  to  inspire  the 
soul  with  sentiments  of  love  and  adoration.  In 
short,  there  appears  to  bo  no  medium  between  re¬ 
maining  in  ignorance  of  all  the  wonders  of  Power 
and  Wisdom  which  appear  in  the  heavens,  and 
acquiescing  in  the  general  views  we  have  attempt¬ 
ed  to  illustrate  respecting  the  economy  of  the 
planets,  and  their  destination  as  the  abodes  of  rea¬ 
son  and  intelligence.  But,  when  such  views  are 
recognized,  the  bodies  in  the  heavens  become  the 
noblest  objects  of  human  contemplation,  the  Dei¬ 
ty  appears  invested  with  a  character  truly  amiable 
and  sublime,  and  a  prospect  is  opened  to  immortal 
beings  of  a  perpetual  increase  of  knowledge  and 
felicity,  througliout  all  the  revolutions  of  an  in¬ 
terminable  existence. 


APPENDIX. 

PHENOMENA  OF  THE  PLANETS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1838,  1839. 


For  the  sake  of  those  readers  who  may  feel  a 
desire  occasionally  to  contemplate  the  heavens  and 
to  trace  the  motions  of  the  planetary  orbs,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sketches  are  given  of  the  positions  and  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  planets  for  two  years  posterior  to  1837. 


POSITIONS,  ETC.,  OP  THE  PLANETS  FOR  1838, 

1.  The  Planet  Mercury. 

This  planet  can  be  seen  distinctly  by  the  naked 
tjye  only  about  the  time  of  its  greatest  elongation; 
and  to  those  who  reside  in  northern  latitudes  it 
W’ill  scarcely  be  visible,  even  at  such  periods,  if  it 
be  near  the  utmost  point  of  its  southern  declina- 
lion. 

The  following  are  the  periods  of  its  greatest 
elongation  for  1838:  January  the  3d  it  is  at  its 


eastern  elongation,  when  it  is  19/^  degrees  cast 
from  the  sun,  and  will  be  seen  in  the  evening  about 
thirty  or  forty  minutes  after  sunset ,  near  the  south¬ 
west,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  point  where  the 
sun  went  down.  But  as  it  is  then  in  20°  41'  of 
south  declination,  its  position  is  not  the  most  favor¬ 
able  for  observation.  Its  next  greatest  elongation 
is  on  February  12,  when  it  is  26°  10' to  the  west 
of  the  sun,  and  will  be  seen  in  the  morning,  be¬ 
fore  sunrise,  near  the  south-eastern  quarter  of  the 
i  horizon.  April  25  it  will  again  be  seen  in  tho 
evening  at  the  eastern  elongation,  20^  20  east  of 
the  sun,  when  it  is  in  21°  43'  of  north  declination. 
It  will  be  seen  at  this  time  about  15  degrees  north 
of  the  western  point  of  the  horizon,  almost  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  place  where  the  sun  went  down. 
During  five  days  before  and  after  the  time  now 
specified  there  will  be  favorable  opportunities  for 
detecting  Mercury  with  the  naked  eye  or  with  a 
small  opera-glass.  On  June  12  is  its  greatest 
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western  elongation,  at  which  time  U  is  23°  5'  west 
of  the  sun,  and  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  morning, 
before  sunrise,  near  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
horizon;  but  the  strong  twilight  at  this  season  will 
probably  prevent  it  from  being  distinguished  by 
the  naked  eye.  Its  next  greatest  easteru  elongation 
is  on  August  23,  when  it  is  273^  degrees  from  the 
sun.  It  will  be  seen,  for  nearly  an  hour  after  sun¬ 
set,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  western  point  of 
the  compass,  and  a  few  degrees  above  the  horizon. 
It  may  be  seen  during  ten  or  twelve  days  before 
the  period  here  stated,  and  six  or  eight  days  after 
it.  This  will  form  one  of  the  most  favorable  pe¬ 
riods  wljich  occur  throughout  this  year  for  ob¬ 
serving  Mercury.  October  4  it  will  again  be  at 
its  greatest  western  elongation,  when  it  will  be 
seen  in  the  morning  h\  a  direction  nearly  due  east. 
December  17  it  is  at  its  greatest  eastern  elonga¬ 
tion,  but  its  southern  declination  being  then  more 
than  114  degrees,  it  will  set  in  the  S.  W.  by  S. 
point  of  the  compass  a  few  minutes  after  the  sun, 
and  will  consequently  be  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye. 

The  periods  most  favorable  for  detecting  this 
planet  in  the  evenings  are  April  25  and  August  23; 
and  in  the  mornings,  February  12  and  October  4. 
During  the  interval  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  both 
before  and  after  the  time  of  greatest  elongation,  the 
planet  may  generally  be  seen  in  a  clear  sky,  when 
in  such  favorable  positions  as  those  now  stated. 

2.  The  Planet  Venus. 

This  planet  will  appear  as  an  evening  star  du¬ 
ring  the  months  of  January  and  February.  About 
the  beginning  of  January  it  will  be  seen  near  the 
south-west  quarter  of  the  heavens  a  few  minutes 
after  sunset.  About  the  beginning  of  February  it 
v/ill  set  nearly  due  west.  It  will  be  visible  in  the 
evening  until  about  the  25th  of  February,  after 
which  its  nearness  to  the  sun  will  prevent  it  from 
being  distinguished.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
its  course  during  these  two  months  it  will  appear 
of  the  figure  of  a  crescent  when  viewed  with  a 
telescope,  and  the  crescent  will  appear  most  slen¬ 
der  about  the  end  of  February  (see  Fig.  12,  p.  31). 
On  March  5  it  passes  its  inferior  conjunction  with 
the  sun,  after  which  it  will  be  no  longer  seen  in 
the  evenings  for  the  space  of  ten  months.  It  then 
becomes  a  morning  star;  and,  about  eight  days 
after  its  conjunction,  will  be  seen  in  the  morning, 
before  sunrise,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  eastern 
point  of  the  horizon.  From  this  period  until 
near  the  middle  of  May  it  will  appear  of  a  cres¬ 
cent  form.  Its  greatest  brilliancy  will  be  on  April 
10;  its  greatest  elongation  from  the  sun  on  May 
14,  when  it  will  appear  of  nearly  the  form  of  a 
half  moon,  and  its  superior  conjunction  on  De¬ 
cember  18,  soon  after  which  it  will  again  be  seen 
as  an  evening  star. 

The  brilliancy  of  this  planet  is  such  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  mistaken  by  any  observer,  especially 
when  its  position  in  the  heavens  is  pointed  out. 

3.  7'he  Planet  Mars. 

This  planet  will  not  be  much  noticed  by  com- 
)non  obsei  vers  until  near  the  end  of  the  year. — 
About  the  beginning  of  March  it  is  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  sun,  when  it  is  farthest  from  the 
earth,  about  a  month  or  two  before  and  after 
which  period  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  a 
small  star.  From  April  to  December  it  will  be 
visible  only  in  the  morning,  in  an  easterly  direc¬ 
tion;  but  its  apparent  size  will  gradually  increase 
until  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  distinguished  ! 


from  the  fixed  stars  and  from  the  other  planets  by 
its  ruddy  appearance. 

4.  The  Planets  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Pallas. 

These  planets  are  not  perceptible  by  the  naked 
eye.  The  best  time  for  observing  them  with  tele¬ 
scopes  is  when  they  are  at  or  near  the  period  of 
their  opposition  to  the  sun,  when  they  are  nearest 
to  the  earth,  and  even  then  it  will  be  difficult  to  de¬ 
tect  them  without  the  assistance  of  transit  or 
equatorial  instruments. 

Festawiil  be  in  opposition  to  the  sun  on  the 
2yth  December,  its  right  ascension  being  6h.  31' 
47",  and  its  declination  220432’  north.  At  mid¬ 
night  it  will  be  due  south,  at  an  elevation  of  60 
degrees  above  the  horizon,  in  the  latitude  of  52 
degrees  north,  about  15  degrees  to  the  south-west 
of  the  star  Pollux,  and  7).^  degrees  north  of  Ganv- 
via  Gemini. 

Juno  is  in  opposition  on  the  17th  June,  in 
right  ascension  i7h.  4632’,  and  south  declination 
4340.  It  will  be  on  the  meridian  at  midnight,  at 
an  elevation  of  3334  degrees  above  the  southern 
horizon. 

Neither  Ceres  nor  Pallas  will  be  in  opposition 
to  the  sun  during  this  year. 

5.  The  Planet  Jupiter. 

This  planet  will  malre  a  very  conspicuous  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  heavens  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months.  About  the  beginning  of  January 
it  will  rise,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  eastern 
point  of  the  horizon,  a  few  minutes  after  ten 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  will  pass  the  meridi¬ 
an,  at  an  elevation  of  4334  degrees,  about  half  past 
four  in  the  morning.  About  the  middle  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  it  will  rise  about  seven  in  the  evening, 
nearly  in  the  same  direction,  and  will  come  to  the 
meridian  about  half  past  one  in  the  morning. — 
During  the  months  of  January  and  February  it 
will  be  seen  either  in  the  evenings  or  the  morn¬ 
ings.  About  the  middle  of  January  it  will  be 
seen,  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  about  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  From  the  beginning  of 
March  until  the  end  of  August  it  will  be  seen  in 
the  evenings  without  interruption  when  the  sky 
is  clear.  On  the  22d  September  it  is  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  sun,  but  it  will  seldom  be  noticed 
for  a  month  before  this  period.  During  the 
months  of  November  and  December  it  will  be 
again  seen  in  the  east,  only  in  the  morning,  some 
time  before  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

This  planet  can  scarcely  be  mistaken,  as  it  is 
next  to  Venus  in  apparent  magnitude  and  splen¬ 
dor.  It  will  appear  most  brilliant  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March,  when  it  is  in  opposition  to  the 
sun,  and  its  satellites  and  belts  will  present  an 
interesting  sight  when  viewed  with  a  good  tele¬ 
scope.  At  present  (November  22,  1«37),  four 
belts,  nearly  equidistant  from  each  other,  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible  with  a  power  of  200  times.  Their 
appearance  is  very  nearly  similar  to  what  is  re¬ 
presented  in  Fig.  56,  p.  64,  so  that  a  considerable 
change  has  taken  place  in  their  appearance  since 
last  June,  when  they  appeared  nearly  as  in  Fig. 
52,  p.  61.  At  that  time  the  middle  belt  was  the 
only  one  easily  perceptible,  while  the  other  two, 
at  the  north  and  south  extremities,  appeared  ex¬ 
tremely  faint  and  obscure.  At  present  all  the  four 
belts  are  distinctly  marked. 

6.  The  Planet  Saturn. 

This  planet  passed  its  conjunction  with  the  sun 
I  on  the  12tli  November,  1837.  From  the  begin- 
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iiing  of  the  year  until  about  the  midale  of  April 
it  will  be  visible  chiefly  in  the  mornings.  On  the 
first  of  January  it  will  rise  near  the  south-east, 
about  twenty  minutes  past  four  in  the  morning, 
and  will  pass  the  meridian  about  forty-eight  mi¬ 
nutes  past  eight,  at  an  elevation  of  21  degrees 
above  the  southern  horizon.  On  the  first  of 
April  it  will  rise  at  half  past  ten  in  the  evening, 
and  about  midnight  will  be  seen  near  the  south¬ 
east  about  ten  or  twelve  degrees  above  the  hori¬ 
zon.  From  this  period  Saturn  will  he  visible  in 
the  evenings  until  near  the  end  of  October,  rising 
every  evening  at  an  earlier  hour  than  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  On  the  16th  May  it  is  in  opposition  to 
the  sun,  when  it  will  rise  near  the  south-east  at 
half  past  seven,  and  come  to  the  meridian  at  mid¬ 
night.  During  the  months  of  August,  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  October,  it  will  be  seen  chiefly  in  the 
south-west  quarter  of  the  heavens  after  sunset,  at  a 
small  elevation  above  the  horizon.  It  will  be  ver}' 
perceptible  during  September  and  October,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  low  altitude  at  sunset.  It  will  be  in 
conjunction  with  the  sun  on  the  24th  November. 

This  planet  is  not  distinguished  for  its  brilliancy 
to  the  naked  eye,  though  it  exhibits  a  beautiful 
appearance  through  the  telescope.  It  is  of  a  dull 
leaden  color,  and  is  not  easily  distinguished  from 
a  fixed  star  except  by  the  steadiness  of  its  light, 
never  presenting  a  twinkling  appearance  as  the 
stars  do,  and  from  which  circumstance  it  may  be 
distinguished  from  neighboring  stars.  The  best 
times  for  telescopic  observations  ou  this  planet 
will  be  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  when  its 
ring  will  appear  nearly  as  represented  in  Fig.  63, 
p.  71. 

7.  The  Planet  Uranus. 

This  planet  is,  for  the  most  part  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye.  The  best  time  for  detecting  it  by  means 
of  a  telescope,  is  when  it  is  at  or  near  the  period 
of  its  opposition  to  the  sun,  which  happens  on  the 
3d  September.  At  that  time  it  passes  the  merid¬ 
ian  at  midnight,  at  an  elevation  of  about  301^  de¬ 
grees  above  the  horizon.  It  is  situated  nearly  in 
a  straight  line  between  the  star  Fomii.lhaut  on  the 
south  and  Murkab  on  the  north,  being  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  the  line,  about  22^^  degrees  dis¬ 
tant  from  each.  It  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
several  telescopic  stars.  On  account  of  its  slow 
motion,  its  position  in  respect  to  the  above  stars 
will  not  be  much  altered  for  a  month  or  two.  On 
the  1st  of  November  it  passes  the  meridian  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Its  right  ascension, 
or  distance  from  the  first  point  of  Aries,  is  then 
22h.  42'  and  its  declination  9°  4'  south. 

N.  B. — In  the  above  statements  the  observer  is 
supposed  to  be  in  fifty-two  degrees  north  latitude. 
In  places  a  few  degrees  to  the  north  or  south  of 
this  latitude,  a  certain  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  times  of  rising,  and  the  altitudes  which  are 
here  specified.  To  those  who  reside  in  lower  lati¬ 
tudes  than  fifty-two  degrees,  the  altitudes  of  the 
different  bodies  will  be /uyAcr,  and  to  those  in  higher 
latitudes  the  altitudes  above  the  horizon  will  be 
lower  than  what  is  here  stated. 


PHENOMENA  OF  THE  PLANETS  FOR 
1839. 

1.  Mercury. 

The  gxe&ttsi  western  elongation  oi  this  planet  hap¬ 
pens  oa,  the  26th  of  January,  when  it  is  24°  50' 


west  of  the  sun.  It  will  be  seen  near  the  south¬ 
east  a  little  before  seven  in  the  morning.  On  the 
seventh  of  April,  and  a  few  days  before  and  alter 
it,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  evening  in  a  direction 
west  by  north.  On  the  24th  of  May  it  will  be 
seen  in  the  morniug,  in  a  direction  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  eastern  point,  before  sunrise.  Its 
next  elongation  will  happen  ou  the  filth  of  Au¬ 
gust,  when  it  is  twenty-seven  and  one-third  de¬ 
grees  distant  from  the  sun.  At  this  period,  and  a 
fortnight  before  and  a  little  after,  it  will  be  seen 
near  the  west  point,  or  a  little  north  of  it,  about 
nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  or  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore  it.  This  will  be  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
distinguishing  this  planet  with  the  naked  eye.  It 
will  be  again  seen  in  the  morning,  about  five  o’¬ 
clock,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  east  point,  on 
September  18.  Its  next  greatest  elongation  will 
be  on  the  30th  of  November,  when  it  will  appear 
in  a  direction  south-west-by-south  about  the  time 
of  sunset.  This  will  be  a  very  unfavorable  posi¬ 
tion  for  attempting  to  distinguish  Mercury.  It 
passes  its  inferior  conjunction  with  the  sun  on  the 
I8th  December. 

2.  Venus. 

This  planet  will  be  an  evening  star  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  until  6th  October,  when  it 
passes  its  inferior  conjunction  with  the  sun.  It 
will  not,  however,  be  much  noticed  until  about 
the  beginning  of  March,  on  account  of  its  near¬ 
ness  to  the  sun  and  its  southern  declination.  It 
will  appear  most  brilliant  during  the  months  of 
May,  June,  July,  August,  and  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  it  will  be  seen  at  a  considerable  ele¬ 
vation  in  the  western  and  north-western  quarter 
of  the  heavens  a  few  minutes  after  sunset.  About 
the  middle  of  October,  or  a  few  days  before,  it 
will  appear  as  a  morning  star  near  the  south-eastern 
quarter  of  the  sky,  and  will  continue  as  a  morn¬ 
ing  star  until  near  the  end  of  the  year. 

3.  Mars. 

During  the  months  of  February,  March,  and 
April,  this  planet  will  api)oar  in  it.s  greatest  lu.ster. 
It  will  be  5u  opposition  to  the  sun  on  the  i2th 
March,  at  which  period  it  is  nearest  to  the  earth, 
and  will  appear  twenty-five  times  larger  in  sur 
face  than  in  the  opposite  part  of  its  orbit.  At  this 
period  it  will  rise  about  half  past  five  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  cast  point,  and 
will  come  to  the  meridian  at  midniglit,  at  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  forty-five  degrees.  It  will  be  ea.^ily  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  neighboring  stars  by  its  size 
and  its  ruddy  appearance.  At  this  time  the  planet 
Jupiter  will  aj-pear  in  a  direction  about  twenty- 
two  degrees  south-east  of  Mars.  From  the  month 
of  May  until  the  end  of  the  year  Mars  will  bo 
visible  in  the  evenings,  but  its  apparent  size  will 
be  gradually  dimimsliing,  and,  on  account  of  its 
southern  declination,  wUl  not  be  much  noticed 
after  the  month  of  September.  On  the  19th  July', 
at  forty-six  minutes  past  nine  o’clock  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  Mars  and  Jupiter  will  be  in  conjunction,  at 
which  time  Mars  will  be  one  degree  and  a  half  to 
the  south  of  Jupiter.  They  will  then  be  seen 
near  the  western  point,  at  a  small  elevation  above 
the  horizon. 

4.  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Pallas. 

Juno  arrives  at  its  opposition  to  the  sun  on  the 
12th  October,  at  Ih.  32',  p.  m.  It  passes  the  meri¬ 
dian  at  midnight,  or  at  12h.  2)^',  at  an  altitude  of 
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340  21',  and  is  then  about  twelve  degrees  west  of 
the  star  Mira.  Declination  3°  39'  south,  and  right 
ascension,  Ih.  26'. 

Pallas  is  in  opposition  to  the  sun  April  1,  at  7h. 
10',  A.  M.  Right  ascension  13h.  12' 42".  DecKna- 
tioii  14°  21'  north.  li  passes  tlie  meridian  at  mid¬ 
night,  at  an  elevation  of  52°  22'.  It  will  then  be 
about  fourteen  degrees  south-west  from  the  bright 
star  Arcturus. 

Ceres  is  in  opposition  April-6,  at  7h.  S',  p.  m. 
Right  ascension  13h.  23'  40".  Declination  7°  54' 
north.  It  passes  the  meridian  at  midnight,  at  an 
altitude  of  nearly  forty-six  degrees.  It  will  then 
be  seen,  by  means  of  a  telescope,  at  about  twelve 
degrees  south-west  from  Arcturus. 

The  planet  Vesta  is  not  in  opposition  to  the  sun 
this  year. 

5.  Jupiter. 

During  the  months  of  January  and  February 
this  planet  will  be  chiefly  seen  in  the  morning. 
On  the  I2th  January  it  rises  about  midnight,  a 
little  to  the  south  of  the  eastern  point  of  the  hori¬ 
zon,  and  comes  to  the  meridian  at  forty  minutes 
past  five  in  the  morning,  at  an  altitude  of  about 
thirty-two  degrees.  On  the  12th  March  it  rises 
at  eight  in  the.  evening,  and  will  be  seen  near  the 
south-east  part  of  the  heavens  about  eleven  and 
twelve  o’clock,  p.  m.  On  the  Sd  April,  it  is  in 
opposition  to  the  sun,  when  it  rises  about  half  past 
six,  p.  ji.,  and  comes  to  the  meridian  about  mid¬ 
night.  From  this  period  it  will  form  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  object  in  the  evening  sky  until  near  the  end 
of  September.  It  arrives  at  its  conjunction  with 
the  sun  on  the  22d  October,  after  which  it  will  be 
seen  only  in  the  morning  throughout  the  month 
of  December  and  the  latter  part  of  November. 
On  the  20th  March,  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
all  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  will  appear  on  the  east, 
or  right-hand  side  of  the  planet,  in  the  order  of 
their  distances  from  Jupiter.  The  same  phenom¬ 
enon  will  happen  on  August  I,  at  forty-five  min¬ 
utes  past  eight,  and  20th  September,  at  7h.,  p.  m. 

6.  Saturn. 

This  planet  will  be  visible  only  in  the  morning 
during  the  months  of  Januaiy,  February  and 
March,  and  will  then  be  seen  toward  the  southern 
and  south-eastern  parts  of  the  sky.  On  the  first 
of  February  it  wilt  rise,  about  half  past  two  in 
the  morning,  near  the  south-east,  and  will  come 
to  tlie  meridian  at  forty-nine  minutes  past  seven, 
at  an  elevation  of  eighteen  degrees  above  the  ho¬ 
rizon.  On  the  first  of  April  it  will  rise  at  forty- 
two  minutes  past  eleven  in  the  evening,  and  wiU 
pass  the  meridian  a  few  minutes  before  four  in  the 
morning.  It  will  be  in  opposition  to  the  sun  on 
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the  29th  May,  when  it  will  rise  in  the  south-east 
at  forty-five  minutes  past  seven,  p.  m.,  and  will 
pass  the  meridian  at  midnight,  at  an  altitude  of 
eighteen  and  a  half  degrees  above  the  southern 
point  of  the  horizon.  This  will  be  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  viewing  its  ring  with  good  tele¬ 
scopes,  when  it  will  appear  nearly  in  its  full  ex¬ 
tent,  as  represented  Fig.  65,  p.  71.  From  this 
period  Saturn  will  generally  be  visible  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  until  about  the  end  of  October,  when  its  low 
altitude  and  its  proximity  to  the  sun  v/ill  prevent 
its  being  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye.  About 
the  middle  of  August,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  it  will  be  seen  near  the  south-west  at  a 
small  elevation  above  the  horizon.  It  will  be  in 
conjunction  with  the  sun  on  the  fifth  December, 
after  which  it  will  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eya 
until  the  beginning  of  1840. 

7.  Uranus. 

This  planet  will  be  in  opposition  to  the  sun  on 
the  7th  of  September,  at  30  minutes  past  seven 
in  tlie  evening.  Right  ascension  23h.  4',  or  346° 
east  from  the  point  Aries,  reckoned  on  the  equa¬ 
tor.  South  declination  6°  52j^'.  It  will  come 
to  the  meridian  at  midnight  at  an  elevation  of  31° 
8'  above  the  horizon.  At  this  time  it  is  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  star  Phi,  Aquarii.  On 
the  25th  of  August,  at  20  minutes  past  one  in  the 
morning,  it  is  in  conjunction  with  this  star,  being 
only  15' or  one-quarter  of  a  degree  to  the  north 
of  it,  at  which  time  the  planet  and  the  star,  if 
viewed  with  a  telescope  of  moderate  power,  will 
both  appear  in  the  field  of  view.  The  months  of 
August,  September,  October,  and  November  will 
be  the  most  eligible  periods  for  detecting  this  planet 
with  tlie  telescope.  On  the  1st  of  November  it 
passes  the.  meridian  at  15  niinutes  past  eight  in  tla 
evening,  at  an  altitude  of  30j^  degrees. 

N.  B. — The.  preceding  descriptions  of  planetary 
phenomena  are  chiefly  intended  to  inform  com¬ 
mon  observers  as  to  the  seasons  of  the  3’ear  when 
the  different  planets  may  be  seen,  and  the  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  heavens  to  whicli  they  are  to  direct 
their  attention  in  order  to  distinguish  them. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  the 
planets  in  general  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the 
naked  eye  for  about  a  mouth  before  and  after  their 
conjunctions  with  the  sun,  except  Venus,  which 
may  frequently  be  seen  within  a  week  belore  and 
after  its  inferior  conjunction.  But  this  planet  will 
sometimes  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  for  a 
month  or  two  after  its  superior  conjunction  with 
the  sun. 

Should  the  above  descriptions  of  celestial  phe¬ 
nomena  prove  acceptable  to  general  readers,  they 
may  be  continued  in  future  years. 
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AND 

OTHER  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH 


ASTEOIOMY, 


AS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  DEITY,  AND  OF  AN 

INFINITY  OF  WORLDS, 


"  The  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God.” — PaPL. 


PREFACE. 


The  favorable  reception  which  the  volume  entitled  “  Celestial  Scenery,”  has  met 
with  from  the  public,  both  in  Britain  and  America,  has  induced  the  Author  to  extend 
his  survey  to  other  sublime  scenes  connected  with  the  science  of  Astronomy.  The 
chief  object  of  the  work  alluded  to,  was  to  illustrate,  more  fully  than  had  previously 
been  attempted,  the  scenes  connected  with  the  planetary  system.  In  the  present 
volume,  the  Author  has  directed  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  scenery  of  a  still 
more  elevated  and  sublime  description,  connected  with  the  “  Sidereal  Heavens.”  All 
the  facts  related  to  this  subject,  which  can  be  considered  as  interesting  to  general 
readers,  have  been  particularly  detailed,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  generally 
comprehensible  by  those  who  have  little  knowledge  of  mathematical  science,  or  the 
more  abstruse  parts  of  astronomy. 

In  describing  such  sublime  scenes  as  are  here  unfolded,  the  Author,  as  on  former 
occasions,  has  freely  indulged  in  such  remarks  and  moral  reflections  as  were  naturally 
suggested  by  the  grandeur  of  his  subject ;  and  has  endeavored  to  load  the  minds  of 
his  readers  to  the  contemplation  of  the  attributes  and  the  agency  of  that  Almighty 
Being,  by  whom  the  vast  system  of  universal  nature  was  at  first  brought  into 
existence,  and  by  whose  superintending  care  it  is  incessantly  conducted  in  all  its 
movements. 

The  subject  of  a  plurality  of  worlds  has  been  resumed,  and  additional  arguments, 
both  from  reason  and  revelation,  have  been  brought  forward  so  as  to  exhibit  this 
position,  not  merely  as  conjectural  or  highly  probable,  but  as  susceptible  of  moral 
demonstration.  For  the  gratification  of  amateur  observers  possessed  of  telescopes, 
particular  descriptions  have  been  given  of  the  positions  or  some  of  the  more  remarka¬ 
ble  phenomena  in  the  sidereal  heavens,  that  they  may  be  induced  to  contemplate  them 
with  their  own  eyes.  For  a  similar  reason,  the  Author  has  described  the  various 
aspects  of  the  heavens  throughout  the  year,  and  the  position  of  the  planets  for  1840 
and  1811.  As  the  snbject  of  comets  was  unavoidably  omitted  in  the  preceding 
volume,  the  Author  has  condensed,  in  the  concluding  chapter,  the  greater  part  of  the 
facts  which  have  been  ascertained  respecting  the  nature,  phenomena,  and  influence  of 
those  anomalous  bodies. 

It  was  originally  intended,  had  the  limits  of  the  present  volume  permitted,  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  student  to  other  subjects  related  to  the  scenery  of  the  heavens, 
and  to  the  construction  and  application  of  some  of  those  instruments  which  are 
devoted  to  celestial  observations.  Should  the  work  now  published  meet  with  a 
favorable  reception,  the  Author  intends — in  a  smaller  volume  than  the  present — to 
elucidate  some  of  the  subjects  to  which  he  alludes,  especially  the  following: — the 
construction  and  use  of  optical  instruments,  particularly  the  reflecting  and  achromatic 
telescope,  and  the  equatorial.  As  the  Author  has  performed  a  great  variety  of  expe¬ 
riments  in  relation  to  such  instruments,  he  hopes  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  suggest 
gome  new  and  useful  hints  in  reference  to  their  construction  and  impjrovement.  The 
VoL.  II.— 20  f  iii ) 
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doctrine  of  eclipses  and  occultations,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  &c. — the  con¬ 
struction  of  observatories,  and  the  manner  of  using  astronomical  instruments, — the 
desiderata  in  astronomy,  and  the  means  by  which  the  progress  of  the  science  may  be 
promoted, — the  practical  utility,  physical  and  moral,  of  astronomical  studies,— their 
connection  with  religion,  and  the  views  they  unfold  of  the  attributes  and  the  empire 
of  the  Creator,  with  several  other  correlative  topics,  will  likewise  be  the  subject  of 
consideration.  The  whole  to  be  illustrated  with  appropriate  engravings,  many  of 
which  will  be  original. 

Bboc3uxy  Feeby,  near  Dundee 
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SIDEEEAL  HEAYEIS. 


INTEODUCTIOK. 


In  a  work  lately  published  under  the  title  of 
“Celestial  Scenery,”  I  endeavored  to  exhibit  a 
pretty  full  display  of  all  the  prominent  facts  con¬ 
nected  with  the  motions,  distances,  magnitudes, 
and  other  phenomena  of  the  planets,  both  primary 
and  secondary,  and  of  the  observations  and  rea¬ 
sonings  by  which  they  are  supported.  These  bo¬ 
dies  forming  a  part  of  the  solar  system  to  which 
we  belong,  and  lying  within  the  limits  of  measu¬ 
rable  distance,  can  be  more  distinctly  surveyed, 
and  their  magnitudes  and  other  phenomena  more 
accurately  investigated,  than  those  of  the  remoter 
orbs  of  tile  firmament.  Hence,  in  consequence 
of  the  accurate  observations  of  modern  times,  we 
can  now  speak  with  a  degree  of  certainty  and  pre¬ 
cision  respecting  their  order  and  arrangement, 
their  periodical  revolutions,  their  distances  from  the 
sphere  we  occupy  and  from  the  center  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  their  real  bulk,  the  appearance  of  their  sur¬ 
faces,  and  the  objects  which  diversify  their  respec¬ 
tive  firmaments.  But  when  we  pass  the  boundary 
of  the  planetary  system,  and  attempt  to  explore 
the  orbs  which  lie  beyond  it,  we  have  to  travel,  as 
it  were,  through  dark  and  pathless  regions,  we 
have  to  traverse  an  immense  interval  which  has 
hitherto  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  human  science 
and  ingenuity  to  determine  its  extent.  The  fixed 
stars  lie  completely  beyond  the  dominions  of  the 
sun;  they  feel  not  his  attractive  influence,  they  re¬ 
volve  not  around  him  as  a  center,  nor  are  they 
enlightened  by  his  effulgence.  It  follows  that  our 
knowledge  of  those  remote  luminaries  must  be  e,x- 
tremely  imperfect,  and  our  views  of  the  distant  re¬ 
gions  in  which  they  are  placed  comparatively 
limited  and  obscure. 

But  notwithstanding  the  immeasurable  distance 
of  the  starry  regions,  and  the  limited  nature  of 
human  vision,  we  are  not  altogether  ignorant  of 
those  remote  and  unexplored  dominions  of  Omnip¬ 
otence,  or  of  the  magnitude  and  splendor  of  the 
bodies  they  contain.  The  telescope  has  enabled 
us  to  penetrate  the  vast  spaces  of  the  universe, 
and  has  opened  a  vista  through  which  thousands 
of  suns  and  syste.ms  are  distinctly  beheld,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  forever  vailed  from 
the  view  of  mortals.  It  has  extended  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  our  vision  thousands  of  times  beyond  its 
natural  limits,  and  collected  the  scattered  rays  of 
light  from  numerous  distant  orbs,  which,  without 
its  assistance,  would  never  have  entered  our  eyes. 
It  has  served  the  purpose  of  a  celestial  vehicle  to 
carry  us  toward  the  heavens,  and  has  produced  the 
same  effect  on  our  visual  powers  as  if  we  had  been 
actually  transported  thousands  of  millions  of  miles 
nearer 'tho  unexplored  territories  of  creation. 
Guided  by  this  noble  instrument,  scenes  and  ob¬ 
jects  have  been  disclosed  to  view  of  which  forrner 
generations  could  form  no  conception,  and  which 


lead  the  reflecting  mind  to  the  most  elevated  viev^ 
of  the  perfections  of  the  Deity,  and  to  the  most 
expansive  prospects  of  the  grandeur  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  his  empire. 

For  a  considerable  period  after  the  true  system 
of  the  world  was  recognized,  astronomers  were 
disposed  to  consider  the  stars  as  so  many  insulated 
luminaries,  scattered  almost  at  random  throughout 
the  vast  spaces  of  the  universe.  Having  en¬ 
gaged  in  no  very  ejiicnsiye  surveys  of  the  celestial 
vault,  and  resting  contented  with  the  idea  that  the 
stars  were  so  many  sans,  dispersed  in  a  kind  of 
magnificent  confusion  through  the  immensity  of 
space,  they  seemed  to  have  formed  no  conception 
of  any  specific  difference  in  the  nature  of  these 
bodies,  or  of  any  systematic  arrangement  as  ex¬ 
isting  among  them.  Hence  it  happened  that  no 
discoveries  of  importance  were  made  in  the  region 
of  the  stars,  from  the  time  of  Huygens  and  Cassini 
until  near  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
so  that  awhole  century  elapsed  without  materially 
enlarging  ourvievrs  of  the  sidereal  heavens  and  of 
the  variety,  order  and  arrangement  of  the  n  umerous 
bodies  which  every  portion  of  those  e.xpansive  re¬ 
gions  presents  to  view.  During  the  last  sixty  or 
seventy  years,  the  attention  of  astronomers  has  been 
more  particularly  directed  to  sidereal  observations; 
and  among  tho.se  who  have  labored  with  success 
in  this  department  of  astronomical  investigation, 
the  late  Sir  William  Herscliel  stands  pre-eminent. 
Fired  with  a  noble  zeal  for  the  improvement  of 
his  favorite  science,  and  for  the  enlargement  of  his 
views  of  the  distant  regions  of  creation,  he  set  to 
work  with  enthusiastic  ardor,  and  constructed 
with  his  own  hands  telescopes  of  a  size  and  mag¬ 
nifying  power  far  superior  to  what  had  ever  before 
been  attempted.  Mounted  on  the  top  of  his  forty 
feet  reflecting  telescope,  he  not  only  discovered 
new  bodies  within  the  limits  of  the  planetary  sys¬ 
tem,  but  brought  to  light  iunuiiierable  phenomena 
in  regions  of  the  firmament  where  the  eye  of  man 
had"  never  before  dared  to  penetrate.  lie  explored 
the  Milky-way  throughout  all  its  profundities,  and 
found  that  whitish  zone  of  the  heavens  to  consist 
of  a  multitude  of  stars  “which  no  man  could  uum- 
ber,”  fifty  thousand  of  them  liaving  sometimes 
passed  through  the  field  of  his  telescope  in  the  space 
of  an  hour.  During  the.  coldness  and  profound 
silence  of  many  sleepless  nights,  he  surveyed  al¬ 
most  every  portion  of  the  celestial  concave,  and 
discovered  more  than  two  tlionsand  nebulas,  or 
starry  systems,  of  various  forms  and  descriptions, 
along  with  multitudes  of  double,  triple,  and  quad¬ 
ruple  stars  which  had  formerly  been  unknown, 
and  ascertained,  from  the  change  of  their  relative 
positions,  some  of  their  real  motions  and  periods 
of  revolution.  After  more  than  half  a  century 
spent  in  uiiweaiiod  observations  of  the  heavens, 
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this  illustrious  astronomer  departed  from  this  earth¬ 
ly  scene,  in  1822,  without  infirmities  and  without 
pain,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  leaving 
a  son  to  prosecute  his  labors  indued  with  virtues 
and  talents,  worthy  of  his  father,  and  whose  ob¬ 
servations  and  researches  have  already  enriched 
the  science  of  astronomy,  and  extended  our  views 
of  the  sidereal  system. 

This  department  of  astronomical  science  may  be 
considered  as  still  in  its  infancy.  Years,  and 
even  centuries,  must  roll  on,  and  the  number  of 
astronomical  observers  must  be  increased  a  hun¬ 
dred-fold,  before  the  sidereal  investigations  now 
going  forward  can  be  nearly  completed.  A  more 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  heavens, 
of  the  bodies  which  lie  hid  in  the  yetunexplored  re¬ 
gions  of  space,  and  of  the  changes  and  diversified 
motions  to  which  they  are  subject,  is  doubtless  re¬ 
served  for  generations  to  come;  and  from  the  at¬ 
tention  which  has  lately  been  paid  to  tliis  subject, 
and  the  ardor  with  which  it  is  now  prosecuted  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  we  have  reason  to 
expect  that  new  scenes  of  divine  wisdom  and  om¬ 
nipotence  will  be  gradually  unfolding,  and  new 
and  interesting  results  deduced  from  the  noctur¬ 
nal  labors  of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  celestial  investigations.  To  what  extent  our 
knowledge  of  the  objects  of  this  science  may  yet 
reach,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  anticipate.  The 
objects  in  the  heavens  present  a  scene  which  is 
absolutely  boundless,  —  which  all  the  generations 
of  men  that  may  arise  until  the  termination  of  our 
terrestrial  system  will  never  be  able  fully  to  ex¬ 
plore;  a  scene  which  will  doubtless  engage  the 
study  and  contemplation  of  numerous  orders  of 
intellectual  beings  throughout  all  the  revolutions 
of  eternity. 

In  the  following  work,  I  propose  to  give  only  a 
very  condensed  view  of  the  leading  objects  which 
have  been  lately  discovered  in  the  sidereal  heavens. 
The  facts  in  relation  to  this  subject  will  be  select¬ 
ed  chiefly  from  the  obseiwations  of  Sir.  W.  Her- 
scliel,  and  several  other  astronomers,  and  some  of 


them  from  personal  observation.  Most  of  tho 
facts  to  which  I  allude  were  ascertained  by  Sir 
W.  Herschel  by  means  of  telescopes  of  great  size 
and  power,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the 
double  and  triple  stars,  stellar  and  planetary  neb- 
ultE,  and  other  phenomena,  cannot  be  perceived 
with  instruments  of  an  ordinary  size  Certain 
interesting  facts,  too,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  motions  of  double  stars,  have  lately  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  observations  of  Sir  John 
Herschel,  made  in  the  southern  hemisphere;  but 
the  bodies  to  which  I  allude  cannot  be  seen  in  tho 
northern  latitudes  in  which  we  reside.  A  con¬ 
siderable  portion  therefore  of  our  information 
on  this  subject  must  necessarily  depend  on  the  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  astronomers  to  whom  I  allude, 
and  the  statements  they  have  published  to  tho 
world;  but  these  observations  have,  for  the  most 
part  been  abundantly  verified  by  other  obser¬ 
vers. 

It  shall  be  our  endeavor  to  state  the  prominent 
facts  connected  with  the  sidereal  heavens  in  as 
plain  and  perspicuous  a  manner  as  possible;  and 
while  it  forms  no  part  of  our  plan  to  frame  hy¬ 
potheses,  or  launch  out  into  theoretical  disquisi¬ 
tions,  we  shall  offer  those  remarks,  and  freely  in¬ 
dulge  in  those  moral  reflections,  which  the  con¬ 
templation  of  such  august  objects  are  calculated 
to  suggest.  The  scenes  we  intend  to  exhibit  are 
not  only  the  workmanship  of  God,  but  display 
the  glory  of  his  attributes  and  the  magnificence 
of  his  empire  in  a  degree,  and  upon  a  scale,  far 
surpassing  wdiat  can  be  seen  in  any  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  creation;  and  therefore,  in  all  our  surveys 
of  those  grand  and  multifarious  objects,  we  ought 
invariably  to  connect  our  view's  and  investigations 
w'ith  the  supreme  agency  of  Him  who  brought 
them  into  existence,  and  to  cherish  those  senti¬ 
ments  and  emotions  which  may  inspire  us  with 
reverence  aird  adoration  of  that  glorious  and  in¬ 
comprehensible  Being  “by  whom  the  worlds  were 
framed/’  “who  created  all  things,  and  for  whose 
pleasure  they  are  and  were  created  ” 


CHAPTER  I. 


A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  STARRY  HEAVENS,  WITH  REPRESENTATIONS 
OF  DETACHED  PORTIONS  OF  THE  FIRMAMENT. 


If  we  could  suppose  a  community  of  rational  be¬ 
ings  to  have  lived  for  ages  in  some  subterraneous 
grottos  far  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
never  to  have  visited  the  exterior  portions  of  our 
globe,  their  ideas  must  have  been  extremely  cir¬ 
cumscribed,  and  their  enjoj'inents  extremely  im¬ 
perfect,  even  although  they  had  been  furnished 
with  everything  requisite  for  their  animal  subsist¬ 
ence.  Could  we  imagine  that  such  beings  were  all 
at  once  transported  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  with 
what  astonishment  and  wonder  would  they  be 
seized  when  they  beheld  the  expansive  landscape 
of  the  world,  the  lofty  mountains  towering  to  the 
clouds,--the  hills  crowned  with  magnificent  forests, 
— the  plains  stretching  to  the  boundaries  of  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  and  adorned  with  colors  of  every  shade, — 
the  expansive  lake,  like  a  magnificent  mirror,  em¬ 
bosomed  among  the  hills, — the  rivers  rolling  their 
watery  treasures  toward  the  ocean, — and  the  sun 
in  the  firmament  revolving  around  the  circuit  of 
the  sky,  diffusing  his  light  and  heat  on  every  sur¬ 
rounding  object!  Above  all,  with  what  emotions  of 
admiration  would  they  be  filled  when  they  beheld 
the  solar  globe  descending  below  the  western  hori- 
lon,  and  soon  after  the  moon  displaying  her  silver 
crescent  in  the  sky,  and  the  stars,  one  after  another, 
emerging  from  the  blue  ethereal,  until  the  whole 
celestial  concave  appeared  all  over  spangled  with 
a  thousand  shining  orbs,  emitting  their  radiance 
from  every  part  of  the  cope  of  heaven,  and  all 
moving,  with  an  apparently  slow  and  silent  mo¬ 
tion,  along  the  spaces  of  the  firmament!  Such 
expansive  and  novel  scenes  would  undoubtedly 
overwhelm  the  ficulties  of  such  beings  with 
astonishment,  and  transport,  and  wonder  inex¬ 
pressible. 

We  are  placed,  perhaps,  in  a  situation  nearly 
similar  in  regard  to  the  remote  regions  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  as  the  beings  we  have  supposed  were  situ¬ 
ated  with  respect  to  the  ample  prospects  we 
enjoy  on  the  surface  of  our  globe.  Were  such 
beings,  from  their  subterranean  abodes,  to  look 
through  a  narrow  funnel  which  presented  them 
with  a  feeble  glimpse  of  our  upper  world,  and  of 
a  portion  of  the  sky,  the  view  thus  obtained 
would  somewhat  resemble  the  partial  glimpse  we 
have  yet  acquired  of  the  splendor  and  sublimities 
of  the  distant  universe;  and  were  we  transported 
to  those  far  distant  scenes,  which  appear  through 
our  telescopes  only  like  dim  specks  of  light,  we 
should,  doubtless,  be  as  much  overpowered  with 
astonishment  and  wonder  at  the  magnificent 
scenes  which  would  open  to  our  view,  as  our 
supposed  subterraneous  inhabitants  could  be  at 
the  amplitude  and  grandeur  of  our  terrestrial 
abode. 

In  our  present  habitation  we  are  confined  to  a 
mere  point  in  the  infinity  of  space.  Ample  as 
our  prospects  are,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
views  we  have  already  attained  bear  a  less  propor¬ 
tion  to  tho  whole  immensity  of  creation  than  the 


limited  range  of  a  microscopic  animalcule  bears 
to  the  wide  expanse  of  the  ocean.  What  is  seen 
by  human  eyes,  even  when  assisted  by  the  most 
powerfui  instruments,  may  be  as  nothing  when 
compared  to  what  is  unseen  and  placed  forever 
beyond  the  view  of  mortals.  Since  the  heavens 
first  began  to  be  contemplated,  our  views  havo 
been  carried  thousands  of  times  further  into  tho 
regions  of  space  than  the  unassisted  eye  could 
enable  us  to  penetrate;  and  at  every  stage  of  im¬ 
provement  in  optical  instruments  cur  prospects 
iiave  been  still  further  extended,  new  objects  and 
new  regions  of  creation  have  appeared  rising  to 
view,  in  boundless  perspective,  in  every  direction, 
without  the  least  indication  of  a  boundary  to  the 
operations  of  Omnipotence;  leaving  us  no  room 
to  doubt  that  all  we  have  hitherto  discovered  is 
but  a  small  and  inconsiderable  part  of  the  length 
and  breadth,  and  the  hight  and  depth  of  immen¬ 
sity.  We  may  suppose,  wdthout  the  least  degree 
of  improbability  or  extravagance,  that,  were  the 
whole  of  the  visible  system  of  creation  annihilated, 
though  it  would  leave  a  void  immeasurable  and 
incomprehensible  by  mortals,  it  would  appear  to 
the  eye  of  Omniscience  only  as  an  inconsiderable 
blank  scarcely  discernible  amidst  the  wonders  of 
wisdom  and  omnipotence  with  which  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded. 

Such  views  and  deductions  have  been  derived 
from  attentive  surveys  of  the  Starry  Heavens. 
These  heavens  present,  even  to  the  untutored 
observer,  a  sublime  and  elevating  spectacle.  He 
beholds  an  immense  concave  hemisphere,  sur¬ 
rounding  the  earth  in  every  region,  and  resting, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  circle  of  the  horizon. 
Wherever  he  roams  abroad,  on  the  surface  of  the 
land  or  of  the  ocean,  this  celestial  vault  still  ap¬ 
pears  encompassing  the  world;  and  after  travel¬ 
ing  thousands  of  miles,  it  seems  to  make  no 
nearer  an  approach  than  when  the  journey  com¬ 
menced.  From  every  quarter  of  this  mighty  arch 
numerous  lights  are  displayed,  moving  onward  in 
solemn  silence,  and  calculated  to  inspire  admira- 
ration  and  awe.  Even  the  rudest  savages  have 
been  struck  with  admiratiou  at  the  view  of  the 
nocturnal  heavens,  and  have  regarded  the  celestial 
luminaries  either  as  the  residences  of  their  gods, 
or  the  arbiters  of  their  future  destinies. 

But  to  minds  enlightened  with  the  discoveries 
of  science  and  revelation  the  firmament  presents 
a  scene  incomparably  more  magnificent  and 
august.  Its  concave  rises  toward  immensity,  and 
stretches,  on  every  hand,  to  regions  immeasurablo 
by  any  finite  intelligence;  it  opens  to  the  view  a 
glimpse  of  orbs  of  inconceivable  magnitude  and 
grandeur,  and  arranged  in  multitudes  which  no 
man  can  number,  which  have  diffused  their  radi¬ 
ance  on  the  earth  during  hundreds  of  generations; 
it  opens  a  vista  which  carries  our  views  into  the 
regions  of  infinity,  and  exhibits  a  sensible  display 
of  tho  immensity  of  space,  and  of  the  boundless 
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operations  of  Omnipotence;  it  demonstrates  the 
exi.stcnoe  of  an  eternal  and  incomprehensible 
Divinity,  who  presides  in  all  the  grandeur  of  his 
attributes  over  an  unlimited  empire ;  it  over¬ 
whelms  the  contemplative  mind  with  a  display 
of  the  riches  of  liis  wisdom  and  the  glories  oJ'  his 
Ommpotence;  it  directs  our  prospects  to  the  re¬ 
gions  of  otlier  worlds,  where  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousands  of  intelligences,  of  various  orders, 
experience  the  effects  of  divine  love  and  benefi¬ 
cence.  Amidst  the  silence  and  the  solitude  of  the 
midnight  scene,  it  inspires  the  soul  with  a  solemn 
awe  and  wit  reverential  emotions  ;  it  excites 
admiration,  astonishment,  and  wonder  in  every 
reflecting  mind,  and  has  a  tendency  to  enkindle 
the  fire  of  devotion,  and  to  raise  the  afFections  to 
that  ineffable  Being  who  presides  in  high  author¬ 
ity  over  all  its  movements.  While  contemplating, 
with  the  eye  of  intelligence,  this  immeasurable 
expanse,  it  teaclies  us  the  littleness  of  man,  and 
of  all  that  earthly  pomp  and  splendor  of  which 
he  is  so  proud;  it  shows  us  that  this  world,  with 
all  its  furniture  and  decorations,  is  but  an  almost 
invisible  speck  on  the  great  map  of  the  universe; 
and  that  our  thoughts  and  affections  ought  to 
soar  above  all  its  sinful  pursuits  and  its  transitory 
enjoyments.  In  short,  in  this  universal  temple, 
hung  with  innumerable  lights,  we  behold,  with 
the  eye  of  imagination,  unmunbered  legions  of 
bright  intelligences,  unseen  by  mortal  eyes,  cele¬ 
brating  in  ecstatic  strains,  the  perfections  of  Him 
who  is  the  creator  and  governor  of  all  worlds, — 
we  are  carried  forward  to  an  eternity  to  come, 
amidst  whoso  scenes  and  revolutions  alone  the 
magnificent  objects  it  contains  can  be  contem¬ 
plated  in  all  their  extent  and  grandeur. 

It  is  an  evidence  of  the  depraved  and  groveling 
dispositions  of  man  that  the  firmament  is  so  sel¬ 
dom  contemplated  with  the  eye  of  reason  and 
devotion.  No  other  studies  can  present  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  objects  so  wonderful  and  sublime;  and 
yet,  of  all  the  departments  of  knowledge  which 
are  generally  prosecuted,  no  one  is  so  little  under¬ 
stood  or  appreciated  by  the  bulk  of  mankind  as 
the  science  of  the  heavens.  W'ere  it  more  gene¬ 
rally  studied,  or  its  objects  were  frequently  con¬ 
templated,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  purify  and 
elevate,  the  soul,  to  expand  and  ennoble  the  intel¬ 
lectual  faculty,  and  to  supply  interesting  topics 
for  conversation  and  reflection.  The  objects  in 
the  hcaven.s  are  so  grand,  so  numerous,  so  diversi¬ 
fied,  and  so  magnificent,  both  in  their  size  and  in 
the  rapidity  of  their  motions,  that  there  appears 
no  end  to  speculation,  to  inquiry,  to  conjecture, 
to  incessant  admiration.  There  is  ample  room 
for  all  the  faculties  of  the  brightest  genius  to  be 
employed,  and  to  expatiate  in  all  their  energy  on 
this  boundless  theme;  and  were  they  thus  em¬ 
ployed  more  frequently  than  they  are,  our  views 
of  the  arrangement,  and  the  nature  of  the  magui- 
ficent  globes  of  heaven,  might  be  rendered  still 
more  definite  and  expansive. 

While  contemplating  the  expanse  of  the  starry 
heavens,  the  mind  is  naturally  led  into  a  boundless 
train  of  speculations  and  inquiries.  Wliere  do 
these  mighty  heavens  begin,  and  where  do  they 
end?  Can  imagination  fathom  their  depth,  or 
human  calculations  and  figures  express  their  ex¬ 
tent  ?  Have  angels  or  archangels  ever  winged 
their  flight  across  the  boundaries  of  tlie  firma¬ 
ment?  Can  the  highest  created  beings  measure 
the  dimensions  of  those  heavens,  or  explore  them 
tlwoughout  all  their  departments?  Is  there  a 
boundary  to  creation  beyond  which  the  energies 
of  Omnipotence  are  unknown,  or  does  it  extend 
thro;:ghout  the  infinity  cf  space?  Is  the  immense 


fabric  of  the  universe  yet  completed,  or  is  almighty 
power  still  operating  throughout  the  boundless 
dimensions  of  space,  and  new  creations  still  start¬ 
ing  into  existence?  At  what  period  in  duration 
did  this  mighty  fabric  commence,  and  when  w'ill 
it  be  completed?  Will  a  period  ever  arrive  when 
the  operations  of  creating  power  shall  cease,  or 
will  they  be  continued  throughout  all  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  eternity?  What  various  orders  of  intel¬ 
lectual  beings  people  the  vast  regions  of  the  uni¬ 
verse?  With  what  mental  energies  and  corporeal 
powers  are  they  endowed?  Are  they  confined  to 
one  region  of  space,  or  are  they  invested  with 
powers  of  locomotion,  which  enable  them  to  wing 
their  flight  from  world  to  word?  Are  they  making 
rapid  advances,  from  age  to  age,  in  intellectual 
improvement?  Has  moral  evil  ever  made  inroads 
into  those  remote  regions  of  creation,  or  are  all 
their  inhabitants  confirmed  in  a  state  of  innocence 
and  bliss?  Is  their  history  diversified  by  new  and 
wonderful  events,  and  do  changes  and  revolutions 
happen  among  them?  Are  all  the  tribes  of  intel¬ 
lectual  natures  throughout  creation  connected 
together  by  certain  relations  and  bonds  of  union, 
and  will  a  period  ever  arrive  in  the  future  revolu¬ 
tions  of  eternity  when  they  shall  have  had  an  in¬ 
timate  correspondence  with  one  another?  These, 
and  hundreds  of  similar  inquiries,  are  naturally 
suggested  by  serious  contemplations  of  the  objects 
connected  with  the  starry  heavens,  and  the}'  have 
a  tendency  to  lead  the  mind  to  sublime  and  inte¬ 
resting  trains  of  thought  and  reflection,  and  to 
afford  scope  for  the  noblest  energies  of  the  human 
soul. 

But  leaving  such  reflections,  in  the  meantime, 
let  us  now  take  a  general  view  of  the  starry 
heavens  as  they  appear  to  the  eye  of  a  common 
spectator. 

When  an  untutored  observer  attempts  to  take 
a  serious  survey  of  the  starry  firmament  for  the 
first  time,  he  is  apt  to  be  bewildered  at  the  idea  of 
the  immense  multitude  of  stars  which  seem  to 
presejit  themselves  in  every  part  of  the  sk}',  and 
the  apparent  confusion  with  which  they  seem  to 
be  arranged.  He  is  apt  to  think  that  they  aro 
absolutely  innumerable,  and  that  all  attempts  to 
enumerate  or  to  classily  them  would  be  in  vain. 
There  is  something  so  magnificent  and  overpow¬ 
ering  in  a  cursory  view  of  a  clear  starry  sky,  that 
the  mind  shrinks  from  the  idea  of  ever  being 
able  to  form  a  distinct  conception  of  the  number 
and  order  of  those  luminous  orbs,  or  of  their  dis¬ 
tances  and  magnitudes;  but  the  genius  and  indus¬ 
try  of  man  have,  in  numerous  instances,  accom¬ 
plished  what  at  first  view  appeared  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  human  faculties.  All  the  stars 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  have  been  numbered,  and 
their  relative  positions  determined,  with  as  much 
l)rocision  as  the  longitudes,  latitudes,  and  bearings 
of  places  on  the  surface  of  the  globe;  and  there 
is  not  a  star  visible  to  the  unassisted  eye,  but  its 
precise  position  can  be  pointed  out,  not  only  du¬ 
ring  the  shades  of  night,  but  even  during  the  day, 
when  the  sun  is  shining  in  all  its  splendor. 

In  order  to  prevent  confusion  in  our  first  sur¬ 
veys  of  the  starry  heavens,  let  us  fix  upon  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  the  firmament,  and  the  more 
conspicious  stars  which  lie  in  its  immediate  vi¬ 
cinity.  Let  us  suppose  ourselves  contemplating 
the  heavens  about  the  middle  of  January,  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  in  the  latitude  52°  north. 
At  that  time,  if  we  turn  our  faces  toward  the 
south,  we  shall  behold  the  splendid  constellation 
of  Orion  a  little  to  the  east  of  tlie  meridian,  or 
nearly  approaching  the  south.  This  constellation 
forms  one  of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful 
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clusters  of  stars  in  the  heavens,  and  is  gene¬ 
rally  recognized  even  by  connnon  observers.  It 
is  distinguished  by  four  brilliant  stars  in  the  form 
of  an  oblong,  or  parallelogram  ;  and  particularly 
by  three  bright  stars  in  a  straight  line  near  the 
middle  of  the  square,  or  parallelogram,  which  are 
known  by  the  names  of  “  the  Three  Kings,”  or 
the  “Ell,”  or  “Yard.”  They  are  also  termed 
Orion’s  belt;  and  in  the  book  of  Job,  “the  hands 
of  Orion;”  and  the  space  they  occupy  is  exactly 
three  degrees  in  length.  The  line  passing  through 
these  stars  points  to  the  Pleiades,  or  seven  stars, 
on  the  one  side,  and  to  Sirius,  or  the  Dog  Star, 
on  the  other.  The  equinoctial  circle  passes  through 
the  uppermost  of  these  stars,  which  is  called 
Mintika.  They  are  situated  about  eight  degrees 
west  from  the  solstitial  colure  or  that  great  circle 
which  passes  through  the  poles  of  the  heavens, 
and  the  first  points  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  in 
which  the  sun  is  in  his  greatest  declination  north 
and  south,  which  happens  on  the  21st  of  June 
and  21st  of  December.  There,  is  a  row  of  small 
stars  which  run  down  obliquely  below  the  belt, 
and  oeem  to  hang  from  it,  which  is  denominated 
the  sword  of  Orion.  About  the  middle  of  this 
row  of  stars  there  is'  perceived,  by  means  of  the 
telescope,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  nehulce  in 
the  heavens.  The  whole  number  of  stars  visible 
by  the  naked  eye  in  this  constellation  has  been 
reckoned  at  about  78;  of  which  two  are  of  the 
first  magnitude — namely,  Rigel,  in  the  left  foot 
on  the  west,  and  Betdquese,  on  the  east  shoulder. 
They  are  connected  by  a  line  drawn  through  the 
uppermost  star  of  the  belt.  There  are  four  stars 
of  the  second  magnitude,  three  of  the  third,  and 
fifteen  of  the  fourth;  but  several  thousands  of 
Stan  have  been  perceived  by  good  telescopes 
within  the  limits  of  this  constellation. 

North  by  west  of  Orion  is  the  constellation 
Taurus,  or  the  Bull,  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac.  The  Pleiades,  or  the  seven  stars,  so  fre¬ 
quently  alluded  to  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  form  a  portion  of  this  constellation.  At  the 
time  now  supposed,  they  are  a  very  little  beyond 
the  meridian  to  the  west,  and  about  thirty-seven 
degrees  north  by  west  of  the  belt  of  Orion,  at  an 
elevation  above  the  horizon  of  about  sixty-four 
degrees.  This  cluster  was  described  by  the  an¬ 
cients  as  consisting  of  seven  stars,  but  at  present 
only  six  can  be  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye. 
With  powerful  telescopes,  however,  more  than 
200  stars  have  been  counted  within  the  limits  of 
this  gronp.  The  llyade.s  is  another  cluster,  situ¬ 
ated  about  eleven  degrees  .south-east  from  the 
Pleiades,  consisting  chiefly  of  small  stars,  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  form  a  figure  somewhat  like  the 
letter  V.  On  the  left,  at  the  top  of  tlw  letter,  is  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude,  named  Aldebaran,  or 
the  Bull’s  Eye,  which  is  di.stinguished  fi'om  mo.st 
of  the  other  stars  by  its  ruddy  appearance.  J’his. 
constellation  is  situated  between  Perseus  and  Au- 
riga  on  the  north,  and  has  Gemini  on  the  east, 
Aries  on  the  west,  and  Orion  and  Eridanus  on  the 
south.  It  consists  of  about  140  stars  visble  to  tho 
tiake{l  eye. 

The  constellation  Gemini  is  situated  north-east 
Irom  Orion,  and  almost  due  east  from  the  Pleia¬ 
des, and  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  It  has 
Cancer  on  the  east,  Taurus  on  the  west,  and  the 
Lynx,  on  the  north.  The  orbit  of  the  earth,  or 
the  apparent  circle  described  by  the  sun  in  his 
annual  course,  passes  through  the  middle  of  this 
constellation.  From  the  2lst  of  June  until  the 
23d  of  July,  the  sun  passes  through  this  sign,  but 
the  stars  of  which  it  is  composed  are  then  invisi¬ 
ble,  being  cverpowered  by  the  superior  brightness 
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of  the  solar  rays.  This  constellation  is  easily 
distinguished  by  two  brilliant  stars,  denominated 
Castor  and  Pollux,  which  are  within  five  degrees 
of  each  other.  Castor,  a  star  of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude,  is  the  northernmost  of  the  two;  and  PoUux; 
a  star  of  the  .second  magnitude,  is  situated  a  little 
to  the  south-east  of  it.  Castor  is  found  by  the 
telescope  to  be  a  double  star,  the  smaller  one 
being  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  ;  and,  from  a 
long  series  of  observations,  it  is  found  that  the 
smaller  star  is  revolving  around  the  larger  with  a 
slow  motion,  and  that  a  complete  revolution  will 
occupy  more  than  300  years.  About  twenty  de¬ 
grees  south-w’est  of  Castor  and  Pollux  are  three 
small  stars,  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  and  about 
three  or  four  degrees  distant  from  each  other. 
Tlie  southernmost  of  the  three  lies  nearly  in  a 
line  with  Pollux  and  the  star  Betelgnese,  in  the 
constellation  of  Orion,  but  somewhat  nearer  to 
Betelguese  than  to  Pollux.  These  stars,  in  the 
hieroglyphic  figure  of  Gemini,  form  the  foet  of 
the  twins. 

Directly  south  of  Gemini  is  the  constellation  of 
Canis  Minor,  or  the  Lesser  Dog.  It  is  situated 
about  midway  between  Gemini  and  Canis  Major, 
or  the  Greater  Dog,  and  has  Hydra  on  the  east, 
and  Orion  on  the  west.  It  consists  of  only  about 
fourteen  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  princi¬ 
pal  of  which  is  Procyon,  a  bright  star  between 
the  first  and  second  magnitude.  It  is  almost 
directly  south  from  Pollux,  and  distant  from  it 
about  twenty-four  degrees.  The  next  brightest 
star  in  this  constellation,  which  is  consi  lerably 
smaller  than  Proc5mn,  is  called  Gomelza,  and  ia 
situated  about  four  degrees  north-west  of  Pro¬ 
cyon. 

South  by  west  of  Canis  Minor,  at  the  distance 
of  nearly  thirty  degrees,  is  Canis  Major,  or  the 
Greater  Dog.  It  is  south-east  from  tlie  belt  of 
Orion,  and  due  east  from  the  constellation  of  Le- 
pus,  or  the  Hare,  at  the  distance  of  ten  degrees. 
Canis  Major  is  easily  distinguished  b}'  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  its  principal  star,  Sirius,  which  is  appa¬ 
rently  the  largest  and  brightest  fixed  star  in  the 
heavens,  so  that  it  is  generally  considered  as  one 
of  the  nearest  of  these  distant  orbs,  though  its 
distance  from  tho  earth  is  computed  at  not  less 
than  twenty  billions  of  miles;  and  a  cannon  ball, 
moving  over  this  immense  space  at  the  rate  of 
nineteen  miles  a  minute,  would  require  more  than 
two  millions  of  years  before  it  could  roach  this 
distant  orb.  Pirins  is  south  by  east  of  Betelguese 
in  the  left  shoulder  of  Orion,  at  the  distance  of 
twenty-seven  degrees,  and  south-east  from  the 
lower  star  in  the  belt,  at  the  distance  of  twenty- 
three  degrees.  A  line  drawn  through  the  three 
stars  which  form  the  belt,  toward  the  south-east, 
leads  the  eye  directly  to  Firius,  which,  at  the 
period  and  hour  we  have  stated,  is  about  twelve 
degrees  above  the  south-easterly  point  of  the 
horizon;  a  lino  drawn  fi'om  Betelguese  south-east 
toward  Sirius,  and  thence  to  the  north-east,  meets 
Procy'on  in  Canis  Minor,  and  continued  nearly 
due  west,  it  again  meets  Betelgue.se,  so  that  these 
three  stars  seem  to  form  a  large  triangle,  which  is 
nearly  equilateral  Another  triangle  is  formed  by 
drawing  a  line  eastward  from  Betelguese  to  Pro¬ 
cyon,  as  a  base,  from  Procyon  straight  north  to 
Pollux,  and  from  thence  again  south-west  to 
Betelguese,  which  forms  a  right-angled  triangle, 
having  the  right  angle  at  the  star  Procjmn,  and 
the  line  extending  from  Pollux  to  Betelguese  forms 
the  hypotenuse. 

In  order  to  render  these  descriptions  more  defi¬ 
nite,  I  have  sketched  in  Plate  I,  a  small  map  of 
this  portion  of  the  heavens,  in  which  the  princi- 
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pal  stars  in  the  constellations  above  described  are 
represented.  The  left~hs.nd  side  of  this  map 
represents  the  custy  tlie  riy^t'hand  side  the  ivcsty 
the  lower  part,  the  south;  and  the  upper  part  the 
north,  or  liigher  portion  of  the  heavens.  When 
used  so  as  to  compare  it  witti  the  real  firmament, 
the  observer  is  supposed  to  have  his  face  directed 
chiefly  to  the  south  and  the  south-eastern  parts 
of  the  sky.  He  may  then  easily  distinguish  the 
■principal  stars  laid  down  in  it  by  the  following 
directions; — A  line  drawn  from  A  to  B,  at  the  top 
of  the  map,  passes  through  the  star  Castor  in 
Gemini,  whicli  is  near  the  left-hand  side.  A  line 
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drawn  from  C  to  D,  passes  through  Pollux  In  lh« 
same  sign,  which  is  four  or  five  degrees  to  th» 
south-east  of  Castor  ;  it  likewise  pas.ses  near 
Auriga,  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude,  in  the 
constellation  of  the  Wagoner,  which  is  represented 
near  the  middle  of  the  line.  Almost  directly 
north  from  Auriga,  at  the  distance  of  seventeen 
degrees,  is  the  star  Capella,  in  the  same  consttlla- 
tion,  which  is  one  of  the  brighest  stars  in  the 
heavens  ne.xt  to  Sirius.  It  is  about  twentj -eight 
degrees  north-east  from  the  Pleiades,  but  is  be¬ 
yond  the  northern  limits  of  the  map.  A  line 
drawn  from  E  to  F,  passes  through  Aldeharan,  oi 
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REPRESE.VTING  A  PORTION  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  PART  OF  THE  HEAVENS,  ABOUT  THE  MIHDI.B  J^’^^tTART 
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the  Bull’s  Eye,  and  the  Hyades;  north-west  of 
which  is  the  Pleiades,  or  seven  stars,  near  the 
north-west  part  of  the  map.  A  line  drawn  from 
G  to  H,  passes  through  the  star  Betelguese,  in  the 
east  shoulder  of  Orion  ;  the  line  from  I  to  K, 
passes  through  Bellatrix,  in  the  west  shoulder,  a 
star  of  the  second  magnitude,  somewhat  less  bril¬ 
liant  than  Betelguese,  and  likewise  passes  through 
ProcT/nn,  in  Canis  Minor,  whicli  appears  near  the 
left  side  of  the  map;  and  the  line  from  L  to  M 
passes  through  the  middle  star  of  Orion’s  belt. 
The  line  from  N  to  O  passes  through  Rigel,  in  the 
left  foot  of  Orion,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
fifteen  degrees  south  of  Bellatrix.  The  line  P  Q 
passes  through  Saipk,  a  star  of  the  third  magni¬ 
tude,  in  Orion’s  right  knee,  eight  and  a  half  de¬ 
grees  east  of  Rigel.  The  two  form  the  lower  end 


stars  here  represented  with  respect  to  the  me¬ 
ridian,  at  the  time  those  observations  are  supposed 
to  be  made.  The  stars  on  the  right  of  this  line 
are  west  of  the  meridian,  and  all  those  to  the  left 
a«-e  to  the  east  of  it. 

By  attending  to  the  above  directions,  and  com¬ 
paring  the  delineations  on  the  map  with  the 
heavens,  all  the  stars  and  constellations  noted 
above  may  be  readily  distinguished.  The  triangles 
formed  by  Betelguese,  Procyon,  and  Sirius,  and 
by  Pollux,  Procyon,  and  Betelguese,  will  likewise 
be  seen  on  the  map,  as  formerly  described,  and 
may  be  easily  traced  in  the  heavens.  Although  I 
have  fixed  on  the  middle  of  January,  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  for  these  observations,  yet 
the  same  stars  may  be  traced,  at  different  hours, 
during  the  months  of  November,  December, 


of  the  parallelogram  of  Orion.  The  line  R  S  j  Januarv,  February,  and  March.  About  the  mid¬ 
passes  through  the  star  Sirius,  in  Canis  Major,  ;  die  of  November,  at  midnight,  and  the  middle  of 
which  is  east  by  south  from  Saiph,  at  the  distance  December,  at  ten  o’clock,  p.  m.,  this  portion  of  the 


of  fifteen  degrees.  The  small  stars  to  the  west, 
or  right  hand  of  Sirius  form  a  part  of  the  coii' 


heavens  will  appear  nearly  in  the  same  position 
as  here  represented.  About  the  middle  of  Fehru- 


stellation  of  Lepus,  or  the  Hare.  A  line  drawn  ary,  Orion  will  be  on  the  meridian  about  eight  in 
from  T  to  U,  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  1  the  evening;  and  in  the  month  of  March,  at  the 
part  of  the  map,  will  point  out  the  position  of  the  \  same  hour,  considerably  to  the  west  of  it;  but  all 
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the  adjacent  stars  and  constellations  may  be  traced 
at  this  time  in  the  manner  already  described.  The 
stars  and  constellations  delineated  on  this  map 
comprehend  a  space  in  the  heavens  extending  in 
breadth,  from  north  to  south,  about  fifty  degrees 
■ — namely,  from  thirty-three  degrees  of  north 
declination  to  seventeen  degrees  south;  and  in 


length,  from  west  to  east,  about  sixty  degrees 
The  equator  runs  through  this  portion  of  the  hea¬ 
vens  in  the  direction  a  b,  or  nearly  corresponding 
to  the  line  L  M,  so  that  it  passes  very  near  to  the 
upper  star  in  the  belt  of  Orion.  The  degrees  of 
north  and  south  declination*  from  the  equator  ara 
marked  on  the  margin. 


PLATE  11. 


EXHIBITIHG  A  PORTION  OF  THE  CONSTELLATIONS,  AS  SEEN  ABOUT  THE  FIRST  OF  SEPTEMBER. 


Plate  II  represents  another  portion  of  the  hea¬ 
vens  as  it  appears  about  the  beginning  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  It  includes  some  of  the  larger  stars  belonging 
lO  the  constellations  Cygnus,  Lyra,  Cerberus, Ser- 
pentarius,  Aquila,  Hercules,  and  Corona  Borealis. 
At  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  star  Altair,  in  the  constellation  of 
Aquila,  or  the  Eagle,  will  be  nearly  on  the  merid¬ 
ian,  at  an  elevation  above  the  horizon  of  about 
forty-six  degrees.  This  star,  which  is  between 
the  first  and  second  magnitude,  is  situated  near 
the  east  or  left-hand  side  of  the  map,  near  the 
bottom,  and  has  a  small  star  to  the  south,  and  an¬ 
other  to  the  north-west  of  it,  A  line  drawn  from 
2'  to  U  passes  through  tke  star  Altair,  and  a  line 
from  V  to  W  passes  through  the  meridian  at  the 
hour  supposed. 

The  seven  stars  which  are  nearest  Altair,  to¬ 
ward  the  south,  and  west,  and  north-west,  belong 
to  the  constellation  of  Aquila.  All  the  stars  on 
the  map  which  are  to  the  right-hand  of  Altair, 
are  west  of  the  meridian.  A  line  drawn  from  X 
to  Y,  near  the  top  of  the  map,  passes  through 
Denib,  a  bright  star  of  the  second  magnitude  in  the 
constellation  of  Cijgnus,  or  the  Swan,  which  is 
the  star  next  the  left-hand  side,  nearly  due  nortli 
from  Altair,  at  the  distance  of  thirty-six  degrees; 
the  other  four  stars  adjacent  to  it  belong  to  the 
same  constellation.  A  line  drawn  from  A  to  B 
passes  through  the  starl'c^o,  or  a  Lyrw,  a  brilliant 


[  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  constellation  of 
I  the  Harp.  The  six  small  stars  to  the  south-east 
i  of  it  likewise  belong  to  this  constellation. — Tha 
stars  on  the  right,  or  to  the  westward  of  Vega,  be¬ 
long  chiefly  to  the  constellation  of  Hercules.  A 
line  drawn  from  C  to  H  passes  through  the  princi¬ 
pal  star  Corona  Boreaiis,  or  the  Northern  Crown 
named  Aip/iacca,  which  is  of  the  third  magnitude 
and  near  the  right-hand  side  of  the  map.  The  star 
north  and  east  from  it  belong  to  the  same  constel 
lation.  West  from  Alphacca  is  Mirac,  at  the 
distance  of  eleven  degrees;  and  south-west  of  Mirac, 
at  the  distance  of  ten  degrees,  is  Arcturus,  a  bright 
star  of  the  first  magnitude,  which  is  then  about  eigh¬ 
teen  degrees  above  the  western  horizon.  Both  these 
stars  are  in  the  constellation  of  Bootes,  but  they 
are  not  within  the  limits  of  the  map.  A  line 
drawn  from  F  to  G  passes  through  Ras  Algethi, 
a  star  of  the  second  magnitude,  and  the  principal 
star  in  the  constellation  of  Hercules,  which  is 
twenty-five  degrees  south-east  of  Corona  Borealis. 
A  line  from  H  to  I  passes  through  Ras  Alhaguc, 
a  star  of  the  second  magnitude  in  the  head  ofiScr- 
pentarius.  This  star  is  five  degrees  east  by  south 

•  Tlie  declination  of  a  heavenly  hotly  is  its  distance  north 
or  south  from  tlie  etgiinoctial,  or  equator,  ant!  corre..])on({s  to 
latitude  on  the  terraqueous  ^lobe,  which  is  the  distance  of  a 
place  from  the  equator  The  latitude  of  a  heavenly  body  is 
its  distance  nortli  or  south  of  the  ecliptic,  or  ajiparent  path 
of  the  sun,  which  forms  an  angle  of  tiSfa  degrees  with  tha 
equinootial. 
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of  Ras  Algethi.  Most  of  the  other  stars  to  the 
south  and  east  in  the  map  belong  to  Serpentarius. 
Various  other  remarkable  stars  may  be  seen  at 
this  time  beside  those  noted  in  the  map,  particu¬ 
larly  the  square  of  Pegasus,  or  the  Flying  Horse. 
About  fifty-three  degrees  nearly  east  from  Altair 
is  Markah,  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude;  six¬ 
teen  and  a  half  degrees  east  of  Maikab  \sAlgenih, 
another  star  of  the  second  magnitude;  fourteen 
degrees  north  of  Algenib  is  Alpheratz,  and  four¬ 
teen  degrees  west  of  Alpheratz  is  Schcat,  both  of 
them  stars  of  the  second  magnitude.  These  four 
stars,  of  nearly  equal  magnitudes,  form  the 
Square  of  Pegasus,  and  appear  nearly  half-way 
between  the  eastern  horizon  and  the  meridian. 

All  the  stars  alluded  to  above  may  likewise  be 
seen  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  when 
they  will  appear  in  a  moi'e  easterly  position  than 
at  the  lime  stated  above;  and  in  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  at  eight  o’clock,  and  in  November,  at  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  the}'  will  be  seen  nearly 
ill  the  positions  which  have  been  now  represented. 

Plate  HI  represents  a  view  of  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  stars  around  the  pole,  extending  from  the 
polar  point,  in  every  direction,  about  forty-five 
degrees.  In  using  this  map,  the  observer  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  looking  toward  the  north,  in  which 
case,  the  left  hand  side  of  the  map  is  toward  the 
west,  and  the  right  sido  toward  the  east.  The 
large  star  near  the  center  of  the  map  is  the  Pole- 
star,  which  forms  the  tip  of  the  tail  of  Ursa  Minor 
the  square  of  which,  and  the  two  other  stars  in 
the  tail,  will  be  seen  ascending  from  it  toward 
the  right  hand,  when  the  map  is  so  placed  that  the 
1st  of  .April  is  at  the  top.  There  is  onl}'  one  star 
of  the  first  magnitude  wilhiu  the  limits  of  this  map 
. — namely  Capella,  the  principal  star  in  the  con- 
Etelliifioii  of  Auriga,  opposite  that  part  of  the  map 
where  the  month  of  December  is  marked.  A  line 
drawn  from  C  to  D  passes  through  this  star, 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  extremity  of  the  map. 
h'here  are  eleven  stars  of  the  second  magnitude; 
five  in  the  sijuare  and  t.nil  of  Ursa  Major,  or  the 
Great  Bear — namely  the  two  pointers,  Dabhe  and 
MeraJe,  Phad,  Alioih,  an, I  Benetnasch.  I'he  others 
are  Menkalina,  Elaiiiin,  liastahan,  Alge.nib,  Delta, 
Cygni,  and  the  Pole-star.  A  line  drawn  from  A 
to  B  passes  through  Dublie  and  Merak,  and  the 
Pole-star  at  the.  center  of  the  map;  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Pole-star  it  passes  through  a  part 
of  the  constellation  of  Cassiopeia — the  Pole-star 
being  nearly  equidistant  between  that  constellation 
and  the  pointers.  A  line  drawn  from  E  to  F 
passes  through  Menkulina ,  in  the  constellation  of 
Auriga,  about  eight  degrees  from  Capella.  A  line 
drawn  from  Q  to  H  passes  through  Delia  Cygni, 
in  the  Swan,  which  is  placed  at  the  extremity  of 
the  map.  A  line  from  I  to  K  passes  through 
Algenib,  the  principal  star  in  the  constella¬ 
tion  of  Perseus.  A  line  from  L  to  jlf  passes 
through  Etanim,  near  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
map,  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude  in  the  con¬ 
stellation  of  Draco,  near  to  which,  at  the  distance 
of  four  or  five  degrees  is  Rasiahan,  likewise  a  star 
of  the  second  magnitude  in  the  same  coustellafion. 
With  two  other  stars  they  form  a  kind  of  irregu¬ 
lar  square  or  trapezium,  and,  with  another  small 
star,  they  form  a  figure,  resembling  an  italic  V. 
When  tlie  star  Etanim  comes  to  the  meridian  of 
London,  it  is  exactly  in  the  zenith  of  that  place, 
which  has  rendered  it  of  peculiar  utility  in  certain 
nice  astronomical  observations.  It  is  celebrated  in 
modern  times  as  being  the  .star  which  Dr.  Bradley 
selected  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  Annual  Paral¬ 
lax;  and  from  his  observations  of  whicli  he  deduced 
the  important  discovery  of  the  Aberration  of  Light. 


Let  us  now  suppose  that  we  are  to  contemplata 
the  northern  part  of  the  heavens  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April,  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
Turning  our  faces  toward  the  pole-star,  or  direct¬ 
ly  north,  and  holding  that  part  of  the  map  upper¬ 
most  which  is  opposite  to  the  beginning  of  April, 
those  stars  which  are  marked  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  map  will  appear  not  far  from  the  zenith, 
or  nearly  overhead;  those  toward  the  lower  pari 
will  appear  at  a  low  elevation,  not  far  from  tha 
horizon;  those  on  the  right  will  appear  in  the  east, 
and  those  on  the  left  in  the  west,  at  oifferent  ele¬ 
vations,  as  here  represented.  The  two  pointers 
in  the  Great  Bear,  which  are  directly  opposite  to 
the  1st  of  April,  will  be  seen  nearly  in  the  zenith, 
and  to  point  downward  to  the  pole-star;  and  at  near¬ 
ly  an  equal  distance  below  the  pole-star,  they  di¬ 
rect  the  eye  to  the  constellation  Cassiopeia,  which 
is  conceived  to  have  a  certain  resemblance  to  a 
chair,  and  which  appears  only  a  small  distance 
above  the  northern  horizon.  To  the  west  or 
left-hand  side  of  Cassiopeia  is  the  constellation 
Perseus,  of  which  Algenib  is  the  principal  star, 
and  which  is  likewise  at  a  low  elevation.  To  the 
right,  or  east  side  of  Cassiopeia  is  Cepheus — four 
stars  of  which,  two  of  the  third,  and  two  of  the 
fourth  magnitude,  form  a  kind  of  square,  or  rhom¬ 
bus.  The  stars  farther  to  the  east,  and  in  a  more 
elevated  position,  belong  chiefly  to  the  constella¬ 
tion  of  Draco,  or  the  Dragon.  The  star  Etanim, 
in  this  constellation,  appears  nearly  due  east  of 
the  pole-star,  at  the  distance  of  forty  degrees. 
The  stars  on  the  western  side  of  the  map,  or  on 
the  left-hand  nearly  opposite  to  Etanim,  bshmg 
to  the  constellation  of  Auriga;  and  those  on  .lie 
upper  part  are  chiefly  some  of  the  prominent  stars 
connected  with  the  Great  Bear.  The  bright  star 
Capella  appears  nearly  west  by  south  from  the 
pole-star,  at  a  pretty  high  elevation,  with  Menka- 
iina  a  little  above  it,  and  to  the  eastward. 

Beside  the  stars  marked  on  this  map,  there  may 
be  seen,  at  the  same  time,  several  brilliant  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude.  Turning  the  eye  east  by 
south,  the  bright  star  Arciurus,  in  the  constella¬ 
tion  Bootes,  is  seen  about  half-way  between  the 
horizon  and  the  zenith.  Looking  to  the  north- 
cast,  the  brilliant  star  Vega,  or  Lyra,  appears  ele¬ 
vated  twenty  degrees  above  the  horizon,  in  a  di- 
reclion  nearly  opposite  to  Capella,  in  the  west. 
Farther  to  the  north,  but  not  quite  so  elevated  as 
Lyra,  is  Denih,  in  the  constellation  of  the  Swan. 
I'urning  our  eye  to  the  west.  Castor  and  Pollux 
will  be  seen  about  midway  betw’een  the  western 
horizon  aud  zenith:  and  farther  down,  near  the 
horizon,  almost  due  west,  are  Betelguese  and  Bel- 
latrix,  the  two  stars  in  the  shoulders  of  Orion,  Bet¬ 
elguese  appearing  the  more  elevated  of  the  two, 
the  other  portions  Orion  having  descended  below 
the.  horizon.  To  the  south-west,  midway  between 
Pollux  and  the  horizon,  is  Procyon,  a  star  of  tho 
first  magnitude  in  the  Lesser  Dog. 

Suppose,  now,  we  v.'ere  to  observe  the  same 
quarter  of  the  heavens,  at  the  same  hour,  about  the 
beginning  of  October.  In  this  case  we  have  only 
to  reverse  the  map  so  thatthe  first  of  October  may  bo 
uppermost.  At  this  season,  Cassiopeia  will  appear 
near  the  zenith  and  the  two  pointers  of  Ursa  Major 
will  be  seen  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  pole,at  no  great 
elevation  above  the  horizon.  Capella  will  ap])ear  to¬ 
ward  the  east,onthe  right,  at aconsiderable  altitude, 
and  the  five  stars  in  the  head  of  Draco  considera¬ 
bly  to  the  west,  while  Algenib,  and  tho  other  stars 
in  Perseus,  will  he  seen  in  a  high  elevation,  to  the 
east  of  Cassiopeia.  At  this  time,  likewise,  by 
turning  our  eyes  toward  the  east  and  the  soutlq 
Aldebaran,  or  the  Bull’s-eye,  in  the  constellation 
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NORTHERN  REGION  IN  OCTOBER. 


Taurus,  will  be  seen  elevated  about  twelve  degrees 
above  the  eastern  horizon,  about  sixtec'n  degrees 
above  which  are  the  Pleiades,  or  seven  stars.  Tlie 
star  Altair  will  appear  near  the  south-west,  half¬ 
way  between  that  point  and  the  nieridiuu,  and 
Fomalhaut,  in  the  Southern  Fish,  jwill  be  seen 
nearly  on  the  meridian,  only  five  or  six  degrees 
above  the  south  point  of  tlie  horizon. 

In  like  manner,  were  we  wishing  to  observe  the 
position  of  the  circumpolar  stars  at  any  nilur  hour , 
at  this  period,  than  ten  o'clock,  p.  m.,  suppose  at 
eiglit  in  the  evening,  we  have  only  to  turn  the 
line  which  marks  the  beginning  of  September  up¬ 
permost  instead  of  October,  and  the  ))osiliou  at 
that  hour  will  be  seen;  and  if  we  choose  to  make 
our  observations  at  six  in  the  evening, we  turn  the 
first  of  August  to  the  top,  allowing  two  hours,  at 
an  average,  for  every  month.  If  we  would  inspect 
their  position  at  twelve  midnight,  the  first  of  No¬ 
vember  must  be  turned  round  to  the  top,  and  so 


on  for  any  other  hour.  If  we  would  make  oui 
observations  in  the  beginning  of  January  at  ten, 
p.  M.,  that  point  must  be  turned  to  the  top,  and 
then  the  two  pointers  will  be  seen  on  the  right, 
straight  east  of  the  pole-star,  and  the  other  five 
stars  lianging  down  from  them,  Cassiopeia  nearly 
straight  west,  and  Capella  not  far  from  the  zenith 
These  circumpolar  stars  may  therefore  be  seen  at 
every  season  of  the  year,  and  their  relative  posi¬ 
tions  determined  beforehand,  by  simply  turning 
round  the  map  to  the  month,  or  day  of  the  month, 
required,  so  that  that  point  may  be  at  the  top;  and 
although  the  months  arc  arranged  so  as  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  ten  o’clock,  p.  m.,  yet  the  positions  may 
be  represented  for  any  other  hour,  according  to 
the  directions  given  above. 

The  following  remarks  may  be  stated  in  reference 
to  the  stars  depicted  on  this  map: — 1.  All  these 
stars  never  set  in  our  latitude,  but  appear  to  move 
round  above  the  horizon  in  circles  of  which  the 
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ole  is  the  center.  As  the  observer  is  supposed  to 
e  in  fifty-two  degrees  N.  latitude,  all  the  stars 
within  52°  of  the  pole  never  descend  below  the 
horizon.  In  one  part  of  their  diurnal  course  they 
appear  above  the  pole,  and  some  of  them  near  the 
zenith,  and  in  the  opposite  point  they  appear  be¬ 
low  the  polar  point,  and  sometimes  near  the 
norlhern  horizon.  2.  In  the  higher  part  of 
their  course  they  appear  to  move  from  east  to 
west,  and  in  the  lower  part  from  west  to  east. 
Those  nearest  the  pole  describe  small  circles 
around  the  polar  point,  and  those  at  greater  dis¬ 
tances  describe  larger  circles;  but  their  periods 
of  apparent  revolution  are  exactly  the  same — 
nainely,  twenty-three  hours,  fifty-six  minutes, 
and  four  seconds.  3.  The  stars  represented  in 


this  map  are  only  those  which  are  mc«t  promi¬ 
nent  and  obvious  to  the  naked  eye,  in  order  to 
prevent  confusion,  and  that  the  untutorea  obser¬ 
ver  may  not  be  distracted  with  too  many  objects 
at  one  view.  They  chiefly  consist  of  stars  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  magnitudes.  4.  In  order 
that  the  observer  may  be  able  readily  to  estimate 
the  apparent  distances  of  the  stars  from  each  other 
and  from  the  horizon,  it  may  be  proper  to  keep  in 
mind  that  tho  distance  between  the  two  pointers 
is  exactly  five  degrees,  and  between  Dubhe  (the 
nearest  to  the  pole)  and  the  pole-star,  twenty-nine 
degrees.  By  applying  these  measures  by  the  eye 
to  other  stars,  their  apparent  distances  may  be 
very  nearly  estimated.  5.  Although  I  have  stated 
in  general  terms,  that  the  pointers  come  to  tho 
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Bouihern  meridian,  or  are  nearly  in  the  zenith,  at 
ten,  r.  m.,  about  the  beginning  of  April,  yet  it  is 
not  before  the  seventh  of  this  month  that  they  are 
accurately  in  this  position  at  ten  in  the  evening; 
but  the  difference  is  not  much  perceptible  by  the 
eye  during  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  and 
therefore  can  lead  to  no  great  mistake.  6.  If  the 
circle  containing  the  stars  were  cut  out,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  with  the  circle  of  months  and  days,  and 
made  to  revolve  within  the  circle  of  hours,  it 
might  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  an  astro¬ 
nomical  clock  for  pointing  out  the  hours  of  the 
night,  and  likewise  for  showing  the  positions  of 
tne  circumpolar  stars  for  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night.  7.  The  delineations  of  the  apparent  dis¬ 
tances  of  the  stars  on  this  mpp  are  on  a  scale  of 
only  one-half  the  size  of  that  on  which  the  two 
preceding  maps  were  constructed. 

The  three  preceding  views  of  certain  portions 


of  the  heavens,  partly  delineated  from  actua.  oV 
servation,  are  intended  to  convey  to  general  obser¬ 
vers  a  natural  representation  of  those  quarters 
of  the  firmament  to  which  they  refer,  so  that  by 
a  little  further  attention  and  observation,  and  an 
inspection  of  a  celestial  atlas,  they  may  acquire  a 
general  view  of  the  principal  stars  and  constella¬ 
tions  visible  in  our  hemisphere;  for  on  most  ce- 
lestial  planispheres  and  globes  there  is  such  a 
group  of  eyes,  noses,  legs,  tails,  claws,  and  wings 
connected  with  the  mythological  figures  of  the 
constellations,  no  traces  of  which  can  be  seen  in 
the  heavens,  that  the  learner  is  sometimes  con¬ 
founded,  and  can  scarcely  trace  any  resemblance 
between  what  is  depicted  on  such  globes  and 
planispheres  and  the  real  aspect  of  the  firmament, 
the  stars  appearing,  in  many  instances,  as  acci- 
de)Ual  spots,  buried,  as  it  were,  amid  the  group 
of  hieroglyphics  with  which  they  are  connected. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ON  THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  STARS  INTO  CONSTELLATIONS,  WITH 
SKETCHES  OF  THEIR  MYTHOLOGICAL  HISTORY. 


Lv  order  to  distinguish  the  stars  from  one 
another,  the  ancients  divided  the  heavens  into 
difl'erent  portions  or  spaces,  called  constellations, 
or  groups  of  stars.  They  supposed  each  group 
to  occupy  a  space  which  a  lion,  a  bear,  a  man,  a 
harp,  or  other  object  would  fill,  if  it  were  there 
delineated;  and  hence  the  different  constellations 
were  depicted  as  if  they  had  borne  a  resemblance 
to  dragons,  dogs,  rams,  altars,  ships,  and  similar 
objects,  whether  imaginary  or  real.  The,  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  constellations,  particularly  those  of 
the  Zodiac,  is  generally  attributed  to  the  Chaldeans 
or  the  Egyptians;  but  most  probably  the  merit, 
such  as  it  is,  is  due  to  the  former,  although  the 
Egyptians  appear,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  have 
derived  the  knowledge  of  astronomy  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Chaldea,  and  imparted  it  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  other  nations.  The  first  series 
of  constellations  which  were  formed  appear  to 
have  been  those  of  the  Zodiac.  Finding  that  the 
year  consisted  neither  of  twelve  nor  of  thirteen 
lunations,  in  order  to  know  the  precise  bounds 
of  the  annual  course  of  the  sun,  they  were  under 
the  necessity  of  carefully  examining  what  stars 
were  successively  obscured  in  the  evening  by  the 
motion  of  that  globe,  and  what  stars,  after  emer¬ 
ging  from  its  rays,  showed  themselves  again  before 
the  dawn  of  day. 

Macrobius,  an  ancient  Roman  author,  and 
Sextus  Empiricus,  a  Greek  writer,  have  handed 
down  to  us  the  ingenious  method  which  the  first 
astronomers  used  to  determine  exactly  the  course 
which  the  sun  describes  in  the  heavens,  and  to 
divide  the  year  into  equal  portions,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  condensed  description: 

They  every  day  saw  the  sun  and  the  whole 
heavens  turning  round  from  east  to  west.  In 
the  meantime  they  observed  that  the  sun,  by  a 
motion  peculiar  to  it,  receded,  from  day  to  day, 
from  certain  stars,  and  took  its  place  under  other.s, 
always  advancing  toward  the  east.  As  they  found 
that  twelve  revolutions  of  the  moon  approximated 
to  one  revolution  of  the  sun,  but  that  a  certain 
sensible  difference  existed,  they  wished  that  they 
might  have  twelve  divisions  of  the  year,  which 


might  be  exactly  equivalent  to  the  year  itself 
For  this  purpose  they  took  two  brass  open  vessels, 
the  one  pierced  at  the  bottom,  and  the  other  with¬ 
out  any  orifice  below.  Haying  stopped  the  hole 
of  the  first,  they  filled  it  with  water,  and  placed  it 
so  that  the  water  might  run  out  into  the  other 
vessel  the  moment  the  cock  should  be  opened. 
This  done,  they  observed  in  that  part  of  the 
heavens  where  the  sun  has  its  annual  course,  the 
rising  of  a  star,  remarkable  either  for  its  mag¬ 
nitude  or  its  brightness,  and  at  the  critical  in¬ 
stant  it  appeared  on  the  horizon  they  bevan  to 
let  the  water  flow  out  of  the  upper  vo.ssel  into  the 
other,  during  the  rest  of  the  night  and  the  whole 
following  day,  until  the  very  moment  when  the 
same  star  began  to  appear  anew  on  the  horizon. 
The  instant  it  was  again  seen  they  took  away  the 
under  vessel,  and  threw  the  water  that  remained 
in  the  upper  on  the  ground.  The  observers  were 
thus  sure  of  having  one  revolution  of  the  whole 
heaven,  between  the  first  rising  of  the  star  and 
its  return.  The  water  which  had  flowed 
during  that  time  now  afforded  them  the  means 
of  measuring  the  duration  of  one  whole  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  starry  firmament,  and  of  divi¬ 
ding  that  duration  into  seveal  equal  portions. 
They  then  divided  the  water  of  the  under  vessel 
into  twelve  parts,  perfectly  equal,  and  prepared  two 
other  small  vessels  capable  of  containing  exactly 
one  of  these  portions,  and  no  more.  They  again 
poured  into  the  great  copper  vessel  the  twelve 
parts  of  water  all  at  once,  keeping  the  vessels 
shut.  They  then  placed  under  the  cock,  still 
shut,  one  of  the  two  small  vessels,  and  another 
near  it  to  succeed  the  first  as  soon  as  it  should  he 
full.  All  these  preparations  being  ready,  the  ne.xt 
night  they  observed  that  part  of  the  heavens 
toward  which  they  had  remarked  the  sun  took  his 
course,  and  waited  for  the  rising  of  tlie  constella¬ 
tion  which  has  since  been  called  Aries.  The 
instant  Aries  appeared,  and  they  saw  the  first 
star  of  it  ascending,  they  let  the  water  run 
into  the  little  measure.  As  soon  as  it  was  full 
they  removed  it,  and  threw  the  water  out.  In  tlie 
meantime  they  put  the  other  empty  measure 
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Jiider  the  fall.  They  o'.served  accurately  all  the 
stars  that  rose  during  all  the  periods  whiclt  the 
measure  took  iu  filling,  and  that  part  of  the  hea¬ 
vens  was  terminated  iu  their  observations  by  the 
star  wliich  appeared  last  on  the  horizon  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  measure  was  just  full.  In  like  manner 
tiiey  proceeded  with  the  other  vessel  alternately, 
until  the  two  small  vessels  were  three  times  filled, 
which  marked  out  six  divisions,  or  one-half  of  the 
course  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens.  They  were  then 
forced  to  defer  the  observation  and  measurement 
of  the  other  half  of  the  firmament  until  the  oppo¬ 
site  season  of  the  3'ear,  when  they  proceeded  as 
before. 

Having  in  this  mauer  determined  the  twelve 
divisions  of  the  heavens,  and  marked  the  clusters 
of  stars  peculiar  to  each,  they  proceeded  to  give 
them  names,  and  in  general  termed  them  the  sta¬ 
tions  or  houses  of  the  sun,  three  of  which  were 
assigned  to  each  season.  The  particular  names 
given  to  each  of  the  twelve  constellations  of  the 
Zodiac  are  generally  supposed  to  refer  to  certain 
circumstances  peculiar  to  the  different  months. 
As  the  Chaldean  observers  seem  to  have  been  of 
opinion  that  tliere  were,  during  the  spring,  no 
produ.-tiou'*  more  useful  than  lambs,  calves,  and 
rams,  they  gave  the  constellations  through  which 
the  sun  passes  during  that  season  the  names  of 
the  three  animals  by  which  they  were  most  en¬ 
riched.  The  first  was  named  Aries,  or  the  Ram; 
the  second  Taurus,  or  the  Bull;  and  the  third 
Gemini,  or  the  Twins, — that  is,  the  two  goats, 
which  commonly  bring  forth  two  young  at  a 
tim  e.  The  Greeks  afterward  represented  them 
by  Castor  and  Pollux,  two  twin  brothers,  sons  of 
Jupiter,  by  Leda,  the  wife  of  Tyndarus,  and  as 
such  they  are  represented  on  our  globes.  Having 
remarked  that  there  was  a  point  to  which  the  sun 
approached  when  passing  these  signs,  but  which 
it  never  went  beyond,  and  that  it  afterward  re¬ 
ceded  from  that  point  for  six  months  together, 
this  retreat  of  the  sun  backward  led  them  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  by  the  name  of  an  animal  which  walks 
backward,  and  hence  it  was  denominated  Cancer, 
or  the  Crab.  As  the  heats  in  the  next  month 
(July)  are  most  intense,  they  compared  them  to 
the  raging  and  fierceness  of  a  lion,  and  hence  they 
called  the  sign  Leo,  that  is,  the  Lion.  As  in  the 
next  month  harvest  commences,  and  as  young 
girls  were  generally  set  to  glean  in  the  fields,  they 
denominated  the  sign  corresponding  to  this  month 
Virgo,  or  the  Virgin,  which  is  represented  by  the 
figure  of  a  young  woman  holding  an  ear  of 
corn. 

The  perfect  equality  of  daj's  and  nights  which 
happens  when  the  sun  quits  the  sign  of  Virgo, 
caused  astronomers  to  give  the  next  sign  the 
name  of  Libra,  that  is,  the  Balance,  poised  so  as 
to  represent  equal  day  and  night.  The  frequent 
diseases  which  are  produced  in  consequence  of 
the  sun  retiring  to  the  south  procured  the  next 
sign  the  name  of  Scorpio,  or  the  Scorpion,  because 
It  is  mischievous,  and  drags  after  it  a  sting  and 
venom.  When  harvest  is  over,  and  the  fields 
cleared  of  the  crops,  then  is  the  season  for  hunt¬ 
ing,  and  therefore  the  sign  in  which  the  sun 
enters  at  that  time  has  obtained  the  name  of  Sa¬ 
gittarius,  that  is,  the  Archer,  or  Huntsman.  The 
next  constellation,  Capricorn,  had  its  origin  from 
the  wild  goat,  whose  nature  being  to  seek  its  food 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  mountains,  was 
considered  emblematical  of  the  ascent  of  the  sun 
from  the  lowest  point  of  its  course,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  sign,  to  its  highest  pitch  or  summit 
in  the  summer  solstice,  when  it  enters  the  sign 
Cancer.  The  next  sign  is  called  Aquarius,  or  lire 
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Water-bearer,  emblematical  of  .he  rains  which 
generally  fall  at  this  season  of  the  year;  and  the 
last  sign  is  named  Pisces,  or  the  Fishes,  which 
name  seems  to  have  been  given  because  at  the 
time  when  the  sun  enters  it,  fishes  ar«  then  con¬ 
sidered  as  fattest  and  most  in  season  for  use. 

Such  were  the  names  and  sj'mbols  which  the 
ancients  appropriated  to  that  great  circle  or  zone 
of  the  heavens  through  which  the  sun,  mooiijand 
planets  appeared  to  move.  As  the  names  of  ten 
of  these  signs  or  constellations  are  borrowed  from 
several  animals,  astronomers  gave  the  annual 
zone  which  they  compose,  the  name  of  the  Zodiac, 
that  is,  the  circle  of  animals,  fro\n  the  Greek 
word  zoon,  an  animal.  By  this  division  of  the 
heavens,  mankind  acquired  a  new  method  of 
measuring  time  and  of  regulating  all  their  labors. 
From  the  knowledge  of  the  Zodiac  they  obtained 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  year  and  of  its  several 
subdivisions,  and  the  periods  when  sowing  ought 
to  commence,  and  when  the  fruits  of  harvest 
might  be  expected  to  arrive  at  maturit)^.  When, 
after  the  setting  of  the  snn,  they  saw  the  stars  of 
the  sign  Aries  ascend  the  opposite  horizon,  and 
distant  from  the  sun  by  one-half  of  the  sphere  of 
the  heavens,  they  then  knew  that  the  sun  was 
under  the  sign  Libra,  which,  being  the  seventh 
of  the  celestial  signs,  was  distant  from  the  first  by 
one-half  of  the  whole  Zodiac.  When,  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  day,  thej'  saw,  in  the  middle  of  the 
firmament,  or  on  their  meridian,  at  an  equal  dis¬ 
tance  from  east  and  west,  the  principal  star  of  the 
sign  Leo,  they  understood  that  the  sun,  then 
about  to  rise,  was  at  the  distance  of  three  signs 
from  Leo,  and  removed  toward  the  east  one-fourth 
part  of  its  circle.  Thus,  without  seeing  the  stars, 
which  were  obscured  and  overpowered  by  the 
sun’s  rays  as  he  passed  through  them,  they  could 
say,  with  a  perfect  assurance,  “the  snn  is  now  in 
Scorpio,  and  in  two  months  hence  the  shortest  day 
will  arrive.”  On  the  sight  of  a  single  constella¬ 
tion,  placed  either  iu  the  eastern,  western,  or 
middle  part  of  the  heavens,  they  could  immedi¬ 
ately  tell  in  what  sign  the  sun  was,  how  far  the 
year  was  advanced,  and  what  kinds  of  labor  were 
requisite  to  be  performed.  It  is  therefore  to  astro¬ 
nomy  we  are  originally  indebted  for  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  length  of  the  year,  and  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  its  different  seasons. 

The  ancients  next  proceeded  to  arrange  into 
constellations  the  other  groups  of  stars  which 
were  situated  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Zo¬ 
diac.  In  forming  this  arrangement  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  principles  similar  to  those  by  wliich 
they  had  delineated  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  J'hey 
conceived  the  different  groups  as  if  tliey  bore  a 
certain  resemblance  to  birds,  beasts,  serpents,  or 
to  certain  imaginary  beings,  and  gave  tliern  names 
corresponding  to  such  conceptions.  This  they 
seem  to  have  done  for  the  sake  of  assisting  the 
rnemorj’  and  imagination  in  forming  a  general 
idea  of  the  forms  and  the  relative  positions  of  the 
several  clusters  of  stars,  and  to  enable  tho  obser¬ 
ver  more  readily  to  distinguish  and  to  point  out 
any  particular  star;  hut  it  would  be  too  tedious, 
and  would  convey  little  profitable  instruction,  to 
inquire  into  the  reasons  of  the  emblematical 
figures  they  adopted,  or  to  attempt  a  detailed  view 
of  their  mythological  historj'. 

The  following  table  contains  a  list  of  all  the 
constellations,  ancient  and  modern,  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stars  in  each,  as  stated  in  tho  Histnria  Ce- 
lestis  of  Flamstead,  formerly  Royal  Professor  of 
Astronomy  at  Greenwich.  I  he  first  coluraft 
contains  the  name  of  the  constellation,  the  second 
column,  the  number  of  stars  it  contains,  and  tho 
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tliird  column,  the  principal  stars  and  their  magni¬ 
tudes.  The  number  1,  expresses  stars  of  the  lirst 


magnitude ; 
&c. 


2,  those  of  the  second  magnitude, 


NORTHERN  CONSTELLATIONS. 


Name. 


No.  of  Stars. 


Principa.  Stars. 


Ursa  Minor — the  Little  Bear  . 

Ursa  Major— the  Great  Bear  . 

Draco — tlie  Dragon  . 

Cepheus  [East  of  Draco]  . 

Bootes — tlie  Herdsman  . 

Corona  Borealis-the  Northern  Crown  [East  of 
Bootes] 

Hercules,  with  Cerberus . 

Lyra — the  Harp  . 

Cyguus- — the  Swan  . 

Cassiopeia — Lady  in  her  chair  . 

Perseu.s,  and  Head  of  Medusa  . 

Auriga — the  Wagoner  . 

Serpentarius — Serpent  Bearer  . 

Serpens— the  Serpent  . 

Sagitta — tlie  Arrow  [N.  of  Aquila]  . 

Aquiia  and  Antinous — the  Eagle,  &c . 

Delphinus — the  Dolphin  . 

Eqtiuleus — the  Horse’s  Head  . 

Pegasus — the  FIjing  Horse  . 

Andromeda  . 

Triangulum — the  Triangle  . 

Camelopardalis — Camelopard  . 

Leo  Minor — the  Little  Lion . 

Coma  Berenices — ^Berenices’  Hair  [North  of  ) 

V’irgo]  . . . I 

Vulpecula  et  Anser — the  P'ox  and  Goose  / 

[South  of  Cygnus]  . J 

Lacerto — the  Lizard  [East  of  Cygnus]  . 

Scutum  Sobieski  [North  of  Sagittarius]  . 

Canis  Venatici — the  Greyhounds  . 

Lyn.x 


Cerberus  . 

Mons  Menelaus  [S.  E.  of  Bootes]  . 

Taurus  Poniatowski — the  Bull  of  Poniatowski 

[W.  of  Aquila]  . 

Musca — tlie  Fly  [N.  of  Aries]  . 

Tarandus — Reindeer  [at  N.  Pole]  . 


24  .  Pole  star,  2. 

87  . . .  Dubhe,  1 ;  Alioth,  2 

80  .  Rastaben,  2 

35  .  Alderamin,  3. 

54  .  Arcturus,  1 ;  Mirac,  3 

21  . Alphecca,  2. 

113  .  Ras  Algethei,  2. 

21  .  Vega,  or  Lyra,  1. 

81  .  Deneb,  2. 

55  .  Schedir,  3. 

59  .  Algenib,  2;  Algol,  2 

66  .  Capella,  Alajoth,  1. 

74  .  Ras  Alhague,  2. 

64 

18 

71  .  Altair,  1  or  2. 

18 
10 

89  . 

66  . 

16 
58 
53 

43 


35 

16 

8 

25 

44 

4 

11 

7 

6 

12 


Markab,  2;  Scheat,  2. 
Alamak,  2;  Mirack,  2 


Total  number  of 
Constellations  . 


stars  in  the  Northern 


1444 


SOUTHERN  CONSTELLATIONS. 


Those  Constellations  marked  thus  f  never  rise  in  N.  latitude  52  degrees. 


Name.  No.  of  Stars. 

Cetus — the  Whale  .  97  ... 

Orion  .  78  . . . 

Eridanus — the  River  Po  .  84  ... 

Lep'us — the  Hare  [S.  of  Orion]  .  19 

Canis  Major — the  Great  Dog .  31  . . . 

Canis  Minor  [N.  of  Monoceros]  .  14  ... 

Argo  Navis — the  Argo  .  04  . . . 

Hydra — the  Serpent .  60  . . . 

Crater — the  Cup  [S.  of  Virgo] .  31  . . . 

Corvus — the  Crow  [S.  of  Virgo]  .  9  . . . 

Centaurus — the  Centaur  .  35 

Lupus — the  Wolf .  24 

A  rat — the  altar .  9 

Corona  Australis — Southern  Crown  .  12 

Piscis  Australis — [S.  of  Aquarius]  .  Q4  ... 

Columbo  Noachi — Noah’s  Dove  .  10 

Rober  Carolit  [E.  of  Argo  Navis]  .  12 

Gi'usf — the  Crane  .  13 

PhoBnixt .  13 

Indust — the  Indijii  .  12 

Pavot — the  Peacock  .  14 

Apust — the  Bird  of  Paiadise  .  li 


Principal  Stars. 

Menkar,  2;  Mira,2. 
Betelguese,  1 ;  Rigel,  1 
Achernar,  1. 

Sirius,  1. 

Procyon,  1. 
Canopus,!;  Naos,  2 
Cor  Hydroe,! 

Algorab,  3. 

Alkes,  3. 


Fomalhaut,  1. 


ZODIACAL  CONSTELLATIONS. 

No.  of  Stars. 


Fiincipal  Stan 
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Name, 


Apis  Muscat  Australis  .  4 

Triangulum  Australisf  [South  Triangle] .  5 

Piscis  Volansf — the  Flying  Fish  .  8 

Chameleonf  [near  the  S.  Pole] .  10 

Doradot — the  Sword  Fish .  6 

Toucauf — the  American  Goose  .  9 

Hydrusf — the  Water  Snake  .  10 

Sextans — the  Sextant  [S.  of  Leo]  .  4l 

Monoceros — the  Unicorn  .  31 

Cau.x — the  Crossf  .  6 

The  Sculptor’s  Apparatus  .  12 

Circinus  f — TheCompasses .  7 

Brandeuburgium  Sceptrum  [S.  W.  of  Orion]  ...  6 

Equuleus  Pictorius  .  0 

Fornax  Chemica  .  14 

liorologiumf — theClock .  12 

Mons  Mensat — the  Table  Mountain .  30 

Machina  Pneumatica — the  Air  Pump .  24 

Nowna,  or  Euclid’s  Square .  12 

Octans  Hadleianust — Hadley’s  Octant .  43 

Pyxis  Nautica — Mariner’s  Compass  .  8 

Retjcula  Rhomboidalisf .  10 

Telescopiumf — the  Telescope  .  9 

Sculptoriof — the  Engraver’s  Tools  . .  16 

Microscopium — the  Microscope .  10 


Total  number  of  stars  in  the  Southern  ) 
Constellations .  J  1027 


ZODIACAL  CONSTELLATIONS. 


Name.  No.  of  Stars. 

Aries — the  Ram  .  66  . . 

Taurus — the  Bull .  141  . . 

Gemini — the  Twins .  85  . . 

Cancer — the  Crab  .  83  . . 

Leo — the  Lion  .  95  . . 

Virgo — the  Virgin  . 110  .. 

Libra — the  Balance  .  51  .  . 

Scorpio — the  Scorpion .  44  . . 

Sagittarius — the  Archer .  69 

CapricornuB — the  Goat  .  51 

Aquarius — the  Water  Bearer .  108  .. 

Pisces — the  Fishes .  113 


Total  number  of  stars  in  the  Zodiac . 1016 


Total  number  of  stars  in  all  the  Constellations 


Principal  Stars. 

a  Arietis,  2. 

Aldebaran,  1;  Pleiade*. 
Castor,  1;  Pollux,  1. 
Acubens,  3. 

Regulus,  1;  Denebola,  2. 
Spica  Virginis,  1. 
Zubeneschamale,  2. 
Antares,  1 


Scheat,  3. 
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Thus  all  the  visible  stars  i.u  the  firmament  have 
been  arranged  into  ninety-four  constellations,  of 
which  forty-eight  were  formed  by  the  ancients, 
and  the  rest  within  the  last  two  or  three  hundred 
years.  Of  the  stars  above  enumerated,  there  are 
about  17  of  the  first  magnitude,  76  of  the  second, 
223  of  the  third,  and  the  remainder  of  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  magnitudes.  The  different  classes 
of  magnitudes  are  intended  to  express  their  appa¬ 
rent  brightness.  The  brightest  stars  are  said  to 
be  of  the  first  magnitude;  those  which  appear 
next  in  brightness,  or  inferior  to  the  first,  are 
classed  in  the  second  magnitude;  and  so  on  down 
to  the  sixth  magnitude,  which  comprises  the 
smallest  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  the  clear¬ 
est  night;  though  there  are  but  few  eyes  that  can 
distinguish  those  which  belong  to  the  sixth  mag¬ 
nitude.  All  the  stars  beyond  these  limits  come 
under  the  general  denomination  of  Telescopic 
tars;  and  with  the  most  powerful  telescopes, 
stars  may  be  perceived  of  all  classes,  from  the 
sixth  to  ’  the  sixteenth  order  of  magnitudes. 
Every  increase  in  the  power  of  these  instruments 
brings  into  view  innumerable  multitudes  of  those, 
orbs  which  were  before  invisible,  so  that  no  defi¬ 
nite  limits  can  be  assigned  to  the  apparent  bright¬ 


ness  or  magnitude  of  the  stars.  This  classifica¬ 
tion  into  magnitudes,  however,  as  it  is  entirely 
arbitrary,  so  it  is  extremely  indefinite,  and  can 
convey  no  very  accurate  ideas  even  of  their 
apparent  brightness  or  intensity  of  light.  This 
consideration  has  led  some  eminent  astronomers 
to  endeavor  to  estimate  the  apparent  brightness 
of  each  star  by  experiments  mane  with  the  photo¬ 
meter.  P'rom  various  experimental  comparisons 
of  this  kind,  the  late  Sir  Win.  Herschel  deduced 
the  following  conclusions: 


Magnitude. 

Light  of  a  star  of  the  average  1st  -  =  100 

2d  -  25 

3d  -  =  12 
4th  -  =  6 

5th  -  =  2- 

6th  -  =  1 


So  that  the  light  of  a  star  of  the  second  magni-) 
tude  is  one-fourth  of  that  of  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  ;  the  light  of  one  of  the  third,  one- 
eighth;  of  the  fourth,  one-sixteenth;  of  the  fifth, 
one-fiftieth;  and  of  the  sixth,  only  one-huudrrdih 
part.  Sir  John  Herschel  informs  us  that,  from  his 
own  experiments,  he  has  found  that  the  light  of 
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Sirivs,  the  brightest  of  all  the  fixed  stars,  is  about 
324  times  that  of  an  average  star  of  the  sixth 
magnitude. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  stars 
specified  in  the  statements  inserted  above  are  not 
all  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  nearly  two-thirds  of 
them  being  perceptible  only  by  the  telescope;  but 
they  are  those  stars  whose  latitudes  and  longitudes, 
and  whose  right  ascensions  and  declinations,  have 
been  accurately  determined.  They  form  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  those  which  are  found 
to  exist  in  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  firma¬ 
ment  ;  for  b}’’  powerful  telescopes  there  have 
been  explored,  in  a  sinlge  speck  of  the  heavens, 
a  number  which  far  exceeds  that  of  all  the  visible 
stars  in  the  sky;  and  catalogues  have  been  formed 
in  modern  times  which  comprise  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  thousand  of  these  luminaries. 

The  first  astronomer,  so  far  as  we  know,  who 
attempted  to  take  a  catalogue  of  the  stars,  was 
Hipparchus  of  Rhodes,  who  flourished  about  120 
years  before  Christ.  Having  observed  a  new  star, 
which  he  had  never  seen  before,  he  began  to 
doubt  whether  there  miglit  not  be  changes  occa¬ 
sionally  taking  place  among  these  luminaries,  and 
therefore  comnrenced  making  a  catalogue  of  them, 
noting  down  the  position  and  magnitude  of  each 
star,  with  the  view  that,  if  any  new  stars  should 
again  appear,  or  any  of  those  obseiwed  by  him 
should  increase  or  diminish  in  magnitude,  or 
totally  disappear,  such  changes  might  be  known 
to  those  who  should  live  in  future  ages.  This 
catalogue,  which  was  handed  down  to  us  by 
Ptolemy,  an  ancient  Egyptian  astronomer,  has 
been  of  special  use  to  modern  astronomers,  both 
in  determining  the  rate  of  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  and  in  proving  that  certain  stars  which 
then  existed  are  no  longer  to  bo  seen  in  the  hea¬ 
vens  ;  thus  indicating  that  changes  and  revolu¬ 
tions  are  taking  place  among  the  distant  bodies 
of  the  universe.  The  catalogue  of  Hipparchus 
contained  a  description  of  the  places  of  1026  stars. 
'I'he  Arabians  are  the  next  whom  history  repre¬ 
sents  as  having  attempted  to  form  a  descriptive 
catalogue  of  the  stars.  This  was  eflected  by 
VLug  Beigh,  the  grandson  of  Tamerlane,  from  his 
own  observations  made  at  Samarcand,  whose 
catalogue  contains  1022  stars.  Tycho  Brahe,  tlic 
celebrated  Danish  astronomer,  who  lived  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  by  means  of  the  large  and 
accurate  instruments  lie  invented,  formed  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  777  stars,  which  are  considered  as  su¬ 
perior  in  correctness  to  those  of  Hipparchus  and 
Ulug  Beigh.  Pie  was  prompted  to  this  laborious 
undertaking  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  new 
star  in  Cassiopeia  in  the  year  1572,  which  shone 
with  the  brilliancy  of  Venus,  and  was  visible  even 
at  noonday.  Bayer  soon  after  published  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  1160  stars,  in  which  he  introduced  the 
practice  of  distinguishing  tlie  stars  by  the  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet.  All  the  catalogues  now 
mentioned  were  formed  before  the  telescope  was 
invented,  and  contained  nearly  all  the  stars  which 
could  be  perceived  by  the  unassisted  eye.  Soon 
after  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  celebrated 
Hevelius  composed  a  catalogue  of  1888  stars,  of 
which  1553  were  observed  by  himself,  and  their 
places  computed  for  the  year  1660.  But  some  of 
our  modern  observers  of  the  heavens  have  pub¬ 
lished  catalogues  which  contain  the  positions  of 
many  thousands  of  stars  beside  multitudes  of 
nebulffi,  of  various  descriptions,  double,  triple,  and 
quadruple  stars,  and  various  other  celestial  phe¬ 
nomena. 

The  division  of  the  heavens  into  constellations, 


and  the  names  and  figures  by  which  they  aro 
distinguished,  seem  to  have  been  of  a  very  ancient 
date.  Job,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  a 
period  prior  to  that  of  Moses,  refers  to  some  of 
them  by  the  same  names  which  they  still  bear. 
“Canst  tliou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Fleiudes'' 
— or  the  seven  stars, — “  or  loose  the  bands  of 
Orion?”  that  is,  the  belt  of  Orion,  which  consists 
of  three  equidistant  stars  in  a  straight  line. — 
“Canst  thou  bring  forth  Mazzaroth  in  his  season? 
or  canst  thou  guide  Arcturus  with  his  sons?” 
Arcturus  is  a  bright  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
in  the  constellation  of  Bootes,  and  is  here  put  for 
the  constellation  itself.  The  expression  “his 
sons”  is  supposed  to  refer  to  Asterian  and  Chara, 
the  two  Greyhounds,  with  which  he  seems  to  bo 
pursuing  the  Great  Bear  around  the  North  pole, 
in  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  heavens.  Maz¬ 
zaroth  is  generally  supposed  to  refer  to  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  which,  by  their  appointed 
revolutions,  produce  the  succession  of  day  and 
night,  and  the  seasons  of  the  year.  In  another 
part  of  this  book.  Job,  when  filled  with  profound 
reverence  of  the  majesty  of  God,  declares  that 
He  alone  “spreadeth  out  the  heavens,  and  maketh 
Arcturus,  Orion,  and  the  Chambers  of  the  South.” 
The  prophet  Amos,  who  lived  800  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  alludes  to  the  same  objects  in 
the  fifth  chapter  of  his  prophesy — “  Ye  who  turn 
judgment  to  wormwood,  and  leave  off"  righteous¬ 
ness  in  the  earth,  seek  him  who  maketh  the  seven 
stars  and  Orion,  who  turneth  the  shadow  of  death 
into  morning,  and  maketh  the  day  dark  with 
night;  that  calleth  for  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and 
poureth  them  out  upon  the  face  of  the  earth;  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  is  his  name.” 

The  names  of  the  constellations,  and  the  hiero¬ 
glyphic  figures  by  which  they  are  represented,  ap¬ 
pear,  however,  to  have  had  their  origin  in  super¬ 
stitions  and  idolatrous  notions.  Tlie  Egyptians, 
it  is  well  known,  worshiped  the  host  of  heaven 
under  the  figures  of  most  of  the  animals  which 
represent  the  celestial  constellations,  particularly 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  They  imagined  the  sun, 
which  they  called  Osiris,  to  be  a  proper  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Spirit  of  Nature,  or  the  Supreme 
Being,  who,  like  the  .sun,  appears  everywhere 
present,  exercising  his  influence  over  the  universe. 
The  moon,  as  she  receives  her  light  from  the  sun, 
was  looked  upon  as  a  female  divinity,  and  called 
Jsis,- — which  goddess  was  made  to  signify  univer¬ 
sal  nature  considered  as  passive,  and  snscej)tible  of 
various  impressions,  forms,  and  qualities. — They 
found,  or  imagined  they  found,  in  various  animals, 
some  properties  or  qualities  corresponding  to  the 
motions,  appearances,  or  influences  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars.  This  induced  them  not  only  to 
use  those  animals  in  their  hieroglyphic  representa¬ 
tions  of  their  deities,  but  also  to  pay  them  honors. 
Thus,  by  the  Ram,  a  prolific  animal,  they  represent¬ 
ed  the  genial,  fertilizing  influence  of  the  sun  in 
spring;  and  by  the  hot  and  furious  Lion,  his  violent 
scorching  heat  in  the  summer;  and  the  Bull  was 
an  emblem  of  the  various  powers  of  the  sun  in 
forwarding  the  business  of  agriculture,  in  which 
thi.s  animal  was  of  particular  seiwice.  As  the 
overflowing  of  the  Nile  is  particularly  beneficial 
to  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  as  that  river  wms  ob¬ 
served  to  begin  to  swell  at  the  rising  of  Sirius,  or 
the  Dog  Star,  so  they  had  a  special  veneration  for 
that  orb,  as  if  its  divine  influence  had  contributed 
to  that  fertility  which  was  produced  by  the  inun¬ 
dation  of  the  Nile.  That  the  Egyptians  worshiped 
all  the  animals  depicted  on  the  Zodiac,  and  those 
wdiich  represent  several  of  the  other  constella¬ 
tions,  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  several  an- 
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cient  authors,  particularly  Herodotus,  who  says 
that  “  ill  Egypt  all  sorts  of  beasts,  whether  wild 
or  tame,  were  accounted  as  sacred,  and  received 
divine  honors.”  And  it  is  not  improbable  that 
this  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven,  through  the 
hieroglyphics  of  various  animals,  was  a  general 
practice  during  the  abode  of  the  Children  of 
Israel  in  that  country,  and  that  the  following 
admonition  of  Moses  has  a  reference  to  this  cir¬ 
cumstance ; — “  Take  heed  lest  ye  corrupt  your¬ 
selves  and  make  you  a  graven  image,  the  simili¬ 
tude  of  any  figure,  the  likeness  of  any  male  or 
female,  the  likeness  of  any  beast  that  is  on  the 
earth,  the  likeness  of  any  fowl  that  flieth  in  the 
air,  the  likeness  of  anything  that  creepeth  upon 
the  ground,  the  likeness  of  any  fish  that  is  in  the 
waters  beneath  the  earth;  and  lest  thou  lift  up 
thine  eyes  to  heaven,  and  when  thou  seest  the 
sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  even  all  the 
host  of  heaven,  shouldst  be  driven  to  worship 
them  and  serve  them,  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  divided  unto  all  nations  under  the  whole 
heaven.  Bat  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  taken  you, 
and  brought  you  forth  out  of  the  iron  furnace, 
even  out  of  Egypt.”  The  reference  here  made 
to  their  being  brought  out  of  Egypt  seems  evi¬ 
dently  intended  to  put  the  Israelites  in  mind  of 
their  deliverance  from,  the  idolatrous  practices  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  as  well  as  from 
the  slavery  to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  and 
consequently  implies  that  the  Egj^ptians  indulged 
in  the  superstitious  worship  to  which  we  have 
alluded. 

As  it  is  the  practice  of  astronomers  to  denote 
the  relative  apparent  magnitudes  of  stars  in  each 
constellation  by  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
the  whole  of  this  alphabet  is  here  inserted,  that 
the  unlearned  reader  may  be  enabled  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  different  characters,  and  the  order  in 
which  they  follow  each  other. 

The  first  letter  of  the  Greek  Alphabet  ct,  de¬ 
notes  the  largest  or  brighest  star  in  each  constel¬ 
lation.  Thus,  a  Lyr®  is  the  brightest  star  in  the 
constellation  of  Lyra,  or  the  Lyre;  /S  Lyr®,  the 
star  ueit  in  brightness  to  alpha;  and  so  on  through- 
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out  all  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  When 
the  number  of  stars  to  be  distinguished  in  any 
constellation  is  greater  than  the  number  of  letters 
in  the  Greek  alphabet,  astronomers  have  recourse 
to  the  letters  of  the  English  alphabet,  and  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  remaining  stars,  according  to  their 
apparent  brilliancy,  by  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  &c,; 
and  if  more  stars  still  remain  to  be  distinguished, 
they  resort  to  numerals, — thus,  a2,  di,  &o.  From 
this  mode  of  distinguishing  the  apparent  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  stars,  the  reader  will  easily  perceive  that 
those  stars  which  are  distinguished  by  the  first 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  are  the  largest  in 
any  particular  constellation,  while  those  which 
are  marked  with  letters  toward  the  close  of  tha 
alphabet  are  among  the  smaller  stars. 


GREEK  ALPHABET. 

Greek 

Greek 

Roman 

Ckafacters. 

Names. 

Capitals. 
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et 
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A 

a 
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y 
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Mu 
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Xi 
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Phi 

<5 

ph 
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X 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE  PROPRIETY  OF  ADOPTING  A  MORE  NATURAL  ARRANGEMENT  AND 
DELINEATION  OF  THE  STARRY  GROUPS. 


The  figures  of  the  celestial  constellations  to 
which  we  have  now  adverted  are  still  depicted  in 
our  celestial  globes  and  planispheres,  and  present, 
!n  my  opinion,  a  very  awkward  and  unnatural 
representation  of  the  starry  heavens.  It  is  rather 
a  strange  circumstance,  that  for  a  period  of  more 
than  two  thousand  years  the  firmament  has  been 
contemplated,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  bodies 
it  contains  stui  led,  through  the  medium  of  bears, 
serpents,  lizards,  rams,  whales,  centaurs,  dolphins, 
flving-horses,  three-headed  dogs,  hydras,  dragons, 
and  many  other  grotesque  and  incongruous 
figures.  The  sublime  wonders  of  the  evening 
sky  have  thus  been  associated  with  a  group  of 
mean,  ridiculous,  and  imaginary  objects,  of  which 
we  have  scarcely  any  prototype  in  nature,  and  in 
which  there  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  a  resem¬ 


blance  to  the  objects  they  are  intended  to  repre¬ 
sent.  When  the  young  student  of  astronomy 
wishes  to  distinguish  particular  assemblages  of 
suns  and  systems  of  worlds,  he  is  required  to 
connect  them  in  his  imagination  with  wolves, 
lions,  snakes,  and  numerous  fantastical  figures, 
which  are  bent  and  twisted  into  unnatural  shapes, 
which  have  as  little  resemblance  to  the  objects  in 
the  heavens  as  the  gloom  of  midnight  to  the 
splendors  of  the  meridian  sun.  Such  representa¬ 
tions  have  a  tendency  to  convey  to  juvenile 
minds  a  mean  idea  of  the  most  august  bodies  in 
nature,  and  of  the  ample  spaces  which  surround 
them,  and  in  which  they  perform  their  revo¬ 
lutions. 

The  terms  used  in  any  science,  the  mode  of 
communicating  its  instructions,  and  the  delinea- 
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tioiis  which  such  instructions  require,  ought 
undoubtedly  to  be  accommodated  to  the  discove¬ 
ries  which  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  ages, 
and  to  the  present  state  and  objects  of  that 
science;  and  unless  we  can  show  that  the  terms 
and  figures  to  which  I  allude  are  the  best  calcu¬ 
lated  to  the  present  state  and  objects  of  astrono¬ 
mical  science,  and  fitted  to  assist  the  student  in 
forming  natural  and  correct  ideas  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  celestial  orbs,  it  is  expedient  tliat 
some  change  and  improvement  in  this  respect 
should  be  adopted,  in  accordance  with  the  new 
modifications  and  arrangements  which  have  been 
introduced  into  other  departments  of  science. 
The  propriety  of  introducing  some  changes  in 
delineating  the  constellations,  and  in  their  nomen¬ 
clature  may  perhaps  appear  from  the  following 
considerations: 

1.  The  natural  and  hieroglyphic  figures  now 
in  use  have  no  resemblance  to  the  groups  of  stars 
they  are  intended  to  represent.  What  resem¬ 
blance,  for  example,  exists  between  an  eagle,  a 
wolf,  a  centaur,  a  flying-fish,  or  Hercules  with 
his  club — and  the  constellations  which  bear  their 
names  and  are  attempted  to  be  delineated  by  their 
figures?  Even  when  imagination  has  stretched 
itself  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  fanc}'  a  resem¬ 
blance,  it  is  obliged  to  represent  such  creatures  in 
the  most  unnatural  positions;  and  after  all,  it  is 
found  impossible  to  bend  and  twist  their  wings, 
and  legs,  and  tails,  and  claws,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  take  in  all  the  stars  in  the  group,  some  pretty 
conspicuous  ones  being  still  left  unformed  in  the 
intermediate  spaces.  Beside,  the  discovery  of  new 
stars  by  the  telescope  has  now  completely  de¬ 
ranged  the  figures  of  the  ancient  constellations; 
so  that  however  much  the  legs,  arms,  and  feet  of 
the  figures  may  be  twisted,  they  cannot  be  made 
to  coincide  with  hundreds  of  stars  which  are 
known  to  exist.  The  only  constellations  which 
may  be  said  to  bear  a  very  rude  resemblance  to 
the  natural  figures  are  Orion  and  Ursa  Major;  but 
even  in  these  the  resemblance  is  very  distant. 
Hence  what  is  commonly  called  a  bear  is  also 
conceived  to  resemble  a  plow  and  a  wagon,  and  is, 
by  the  vulgar,  distinguished  by  these  names. 
Hence,  also,  different  nations  represent  the  same 
constellation  by  different  figures: — thus,  instead 
of  our  hieroglyphic  delineations,  the  Hindoos 
have  bespattered  the  firmament  with  bedsteads, 
dogs’  tails,  ear-rings,  couches,  elephants’  teeth, 
cats’  claws,  red  saffron,  children’s  pencils,  lions’ 
tails,  festoons,  wheels,  razors,  pieces  of  coral, 
pearls,  and  other  whimsical  objects  equally  appro¬ 
priate.* 

In  a  judicious  comparison  of  the  figures  of  the 
different  clusters  of  stars  with  any  other  object, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  name  or  reference,  the  figure 
of  the  particular  cluster  ought  first  to  be  accu¬ 
rately  considered,  and  then  an  object,  having  as 
near  a  relation  to  it  as  possible,  should  be  fixed 
upon  as  its  representation.  But  an  order  exactly 
the  reverse  of  this  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by 
the  ancients  in  their  arrangement  and  nomencla¬ 
ture  of  the  constellations.  They  first  fixed  upon 
the  heroes,  animals,  and  mythological  figures 
which  they  intended  to  place  in  the  celestial 
vault;  and  then  attempted,  if  possible,  to  bend  the 
clusters  of  stars  to  correspond  with  them — a  most 
absurd,  unscientific  and  unnatural  procedure. 
And  shall  all  succeeding  astronomers  in  every 
nation  tacitly  give  their  approbation  of  such  rude 
and  injudicious  arrangements,  as  if  they  were 


*  See  “Asiatic  Researches,”  Vol.  ii,  Art.  16 — Antiquity 
*f  the  Indian  Zodiac. 


unqualified  for  forming  a  more  scientific  and  defi¬ 
nite  outline  of  the  sublime  spaces  of  the  firma¬ 
ment? 

2.  The  figures  now  in  use  tend  to  convey  a 
mean  idea  of  the  objects  they  are  intended  to 
represent.  When  the  stars  were  considered  as 
merely  a  number  of  tapers  or  studs  fixed  in  ihe 
vault  of  heaven,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  shedding 
a  few  glimmering  rays  on  the  earth  and  adorning 
the  canopy  of  our  habitation,  it  might  not  appear 
quite  so  incongruous  to  represent  their  different 
groups  by  “corruptible  men,  and  birds,  and  four- 
footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things.”  But  now 
that  the  astronomer  views  the  stars  as  so  many 
suns  and  systems  of  worlds,  dispersed  through 
the  immensity  of  space,  the  association  of  such 
august  objects  with  representations  so  silly  and 
whimsical  as  the  mythological  figures  delineated 
on  our  globes,  produces  not  only  a  ludicrous 
effect  by  the  greatness  of  the  contrast,  but  for  the 
same  reason,  tends  to  lessen  the  idea  of  sublimity 
which  naturally  strikes  the  mind  on  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  such  a  stupendous  scene.  Every  one 
knows  how  much  things  great  and  noble  are 
debased  by  being  placed  in  intimate  connection 
with  little  and  ignoble  objects,  and  must  feel  the 
force  of  this  association  in  the  following  lines  of 
Hudibras: 

‘‘And  now  had  Phcebns  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis  taken  out  his  nap; 

And  like  a  lobster  boil’d,  the  morn, 

From  black  to  red  began  to  tarn.” 

Again — 

“Cardan  believed  great  states  depend 
Upon  the  tij)  of  the  Bear’s  tail’s  end; 

That  as  she  wdiisk’d  it  toward  the  sun, 

Strew’d  mighty  empires  up  and  down.’' 

Again — 

“Who  made  the  Balance,  and  whence  came 
The  Bull,  the  Lion,  and  the  Rani? 

Did  not  vve  hear  the  Argo  rigl 
Wake  Berenice’s  Periwig? 

Whose  livery  does  the  Coachman  wear? 

Or  who  made  Cassio-peia's  chair? 

And  therefore  as  they  came  from  hence. 

With  us  may  hold  intelligence.” 

Such  an  effect  the  celestial  hieroglyphics  have 
a  tendency  to  produce,  when  placed  in  association 
with  tho  august  objects  of  the  sky. 

3.  They  tend  to  lead  us  back  to  the  dark  and 
rude  ages  of  the  world,  and  to  familiarize  our 
minds  to  tliose  crude,  chimerical,  and  absurd  con¬ 
ceptions  which  ought  now  to  descend  into  obli¬ 
vion.  The  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  most  of  the 
other  constellations  were  invented  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  or  Chaldeans  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
some  of  their  rude  and  barbarous  heroes,  to  assist 
them  in  their  absurd  and  idolatrous  worship,  or 
to  .serve  the  foolish  and  impious  pretensions  of 
astrology.  In  neither  of  these  respects  can  the 
celestial  hieroglyphics  be  interesting  or  instructive 
to  the  modern  student  of  astronomical  science, 
but  they  are,  in  almost  every  point  of  view,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  opinions,  practices,  and  representa¬ 
tions,  which  deserve  the  most  marked  reprobation; 
they  also  distract  the  attention  by  turning  it  aside 
from  tho  direct  objects  of  tho  science  to  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  their  fabulous  history.  How  ridicu¬ 
lous  the  story  of  Calisto  and  her  son  Arces,  whom 
the  rage  of  Juno  turned  into  bears,  which  now  cir¬ 
culate  about  the  north  pole! — the  story  of  Medusa, 
whose  golden  hair  Minerva  turned  into  snakes,  and 
of  the  winged  horse  which  sprang  from  the  blood 

which  gushed  out  in  striking  off  Medusa’s  head! _ 

the  story  of  Orion,  who  was  produceil  from  the  hid# 
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of  an  ox  moistened  with  wine! — the  story  of  the 
Dragon  whicli  guarded  the  golden  apples  in  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides,  and  was  taken  up  to 
heaven  and  made  a  constellation  on  account  of  his 
faithful  services! — the  story  of  Andromeda,  of  the 
Swan,  of  Perseus, and  a  hundred  others  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  description! 

Such  is  the  heaven  of  the  pagans — a  common 
receptacle  of  all  ranks  of  creatures,  real  and  ima¬ 
ginary,  without  distinction  or  order;  a  wild  mis¬ 
cellany  of  everything  that  is  false,  grotesque, 
and  chimerical.  Such  fantastical  groups,  which 
occupy  the  “houses  of  the  Zodiac,”  and  other 
compartments  of  the  sky,  may  comport  with  the 
degrading  arts  of  tho  astrologer,  but  they  are  not 
only  incompetent  to  the  purposes,  but  completely 
repugnant  to  the  noble  elevation  of  modern  astro¬ 
nomical  science.  How  incongruous,  then,  is  it 
that  such  re}jTesentalious,the  wildest  hallucinations 
of  the  human  mind,  should  be  blazoned  in  such 
brilliant  colors  upon  our  globes,  and  that  a  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  our  astronomical  treatises  should 
be  occupied  in  detailing  their  mythological  history? 
Because  a  few  shepherds  mi  the  plains  of  Babylon, 
or  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  arranged  and  delineat¬ 
ed  the  heavens  according  to  the  first  crude  con¬ 
ceptions  which  arose  in  their  minds,  are  these 
chimerical  representations  to  guide  the  astrono¬ 
mers  of  every  nation,  and  throughout  all  succeed¬ 
ing  generations?  It  becomes  the  astronomers  of 
the  present  day  to  consider,  whether  they  intend 
to  transmit  to  the  enlightened  generations  of  the 
twentieth  or  thirtieth  centuries-  the  sublime  dis¬ 
coveries  of  modern  times,  which  have  transformed 
the  heavens  into  an  immense  assemblage  of  suns 
and  worlds, —  incorporated  and  disfigured  wilh 
hydras,  gorgons,  flying-horses,  three-headed  dogs, 
and  other  “dire  chimeras;”  or  whether  they 
might  not  be  as  well  qualified  as  the  shepherds  of 
Chaldea  to  reduce  the  starrj'  groups,  in  the  concave 
of  the  firmament,  to  a  more  natural,  simple,  and 
scientific  arrangement. 

4.  The  constellations,  as  presentl)'-  depicted  on 
our  globes  and  planispheres,  convey  an  unnatural 
and  complex  representation  of  the  heavens,  which 
tends  to  confuse  the  imagination  of  the  juvenile 
student.  On  some  celestial  globes  which  I  have 
inspected,  the  natural  and  hieroglyphic  figures  are 
so  prominently  engraved,  and  the  colors  with 
which  they  are  bespattered  so  deep  and  vivid,  that 
the  stars,  appeared  not  only  as  a  secondary  ob¬ 
ject,  but  were  almost  invisible,  except  on  a  very 
minute  inspection.  The  aniiiials  were  so  nicely 
drawn,  and  exhibited  such  a  glare  of  variegated 
colors,  that  the  sphere  appeared  more  like  a  young 
miss’s  plaything  than  a  delineation  of  the  starry 
heavens.  It  seems  as  if  the  engraver  had  been 
afraid  lest  his  pretty  little  dogs,  and  serpents,  and 
scorpions,  and  flying-horses,  and  crabs,  and  liz¬ 
ards,  should  have  been  disfigured  by  the  radiated 
groups  of  stars  which  spotted  the  pretty  creatures; 
and  therefore  he  threw  them  into  the  shade,  in 
order  that  the  artificial  globe,  which  a  late  philoso¬ 
pher  calls  “a  philosophic  toy,”  might  prove  no¬ 
thing  more  to  the  fair  one,  who  occasionally  twirl¬ 
ed  it  round  its  axis,  than  a  beautifully-colored 
ball  to  fill  up  a  niche  in  her  parlor  or  bed-room. 
The  same  thing  appears  in  many  of  our  planis¬ 
pheres  of  the  heavens,  on  the  first  opening  of 
which  one  would  imagine  he  was  about  to  inspect 
the  figures  connected  with  the  natural  history  of 
animals,  or  the  fantastical  representations  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  system  of  pagan  mythology.^  What¬ 
ever  may  be  said  of  the  utility  of  such  delineations 
it  is  evident  they  present  a  very  awkward  and  un- 
ttalural  representation  of  the  beautiful  and  varie- 
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gated  scenery  of  a  starry  sky;  and  hence  it  is  that 
a  young  person  who  wishes  to  acquire  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  positions  of  the  principal  stars 
finds  it  extremely  difficult  to  recognize  them  by 
our  present  maps  and  planispheres,  on  account  of 
their  being  so  much  interwoven  with  extraneous 
objects,  and  on  this  account,  presenting  ajipearances 
so  very  different  from  what  they  do  in  the  heavens. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  it  appears 
expedient  that  some  change  or  modification 
should  be  adopted  in  the  arrangement  and  deline¬ 
ation  of  the  celestial  oi*bs.  Were  any  scheme  of 
this  kind  attempted,  it  would  be  proper  to  proceed 
on  the  following  principle,  among  others — name¬ 
ly,  to  yive  names  to  the  starry  groups  from  objects 
which  bear  the  nearest  resemblance  to  the  actual 
figures  which  appear  in  the  heavens.  I  shall  not 
presume  at  present  to  determine  what  are  the 
particular  objects  which  might  be  selected  for 
representing  the  constellations;  as  it  would  re¬ 
quire  a  combination  of  astronomors  to  enter  par¬ 
ticularly  into  the  discussion.  It  is  evident,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  number  of  clusters  might  be  reduced 
to  mathematical  figures  and  diagrams;  and  in  so  far 
as  these  were  found  to  resemble  the  starry  groups 
they  would  form  a  natural  representation.  For 
there  actually  appear  in  the  heaven — triangles, 
squares,  parallelograms,  pentagons,  crosses,  trape¬ 
ziums,  perpendicular  and  parallel  lines,  and  va¬ 
rious  combinations  of  geometrical  schemes,  some 
of  which  might  be  selected  for  the  purpose  propo¬ 
sed.  It  would  be  expedient  that  as  many  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  old  constellations  should  be  preserved 
entire;  such  as  Orion,  Ursa  Major,  and  others; 
and  that  those  which  behooved  to  be  somewhat 
deranged  should  be  so  divide;!  as  that  two  or  more 
of  the  new-formed  constellations  should  exact¬ 
ly  correspond  to  one  of  the  old,  and  vice  versa. 

To  any  proposal  of  this  kind,  however,  I  am 
aware  that  many  objections  would  be  raised,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  it  would  introduce  confusion  into 
the  science  of  astronomy,  especially  when  refer¬ 
ences  are  made  to  ancient  catalogues  and  observa- 
tiojis.  It  is  well  known  however  that  a  similar 
difficulty  has  been  overcome  in  reference  to  tho 
science  of  chemistry.  The  new  nomenclature, 
which  was  intended  to  express  the  nature  of  the 
substance  by  the  name  which  is  attached  to  it, 
though  at  first  scouted  by  many  eminent  chemists 
and  philosophers,  is  now  universally  adopted,  and 
has  introduced  both  simplicity  and  precision  into 
the  science.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  geology,  botany,  zoology,  mineralogy, 
and  meteorology.  The  principle  now  proposed  in 
reference  to  tlie  constellations  is  materially  the 
same  as  that  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  new 
chemical  nomenclature;  and,  wilh  regard  to  the 
inconveniences  attending  a  now  set  of  terms,  it 
may  be  observed,  in  the  words  of  M.  Bergman, 
that  “  tliose  who  are  already  possessed  of  know¬ 
ledge  cannot  be  deprived  of  it  by  new  terms;  and 
those  who  have  their  knowledge  to  acquire  will  ba 
enabled,  by  an  improvement  in  the  language  of 
the  science,  to  acquire  it  sooner.” 

The  opposition,  however,  which  is  generally 
made  to  every  innovation,  whether  in  science  or 
reliafion,  the  high  respect  in  which  everything  is 
held  which  has  the  sanction  of  antiquity,  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  forming  such  an  arrangement  as  would 
combine  simplicity  with  accuracy,  and  meet  the 
approbation  of  astronomers,  will  probably  post¬ 
pone  the  attempt  to  some  distant  period.  I  would 
therefore  propose,  in  the  meantime,  as  matters 
now  stand,  one  or  other  of  the  following  plans 
for  adoption; — 1.  That  the  stars  be  depicted  on 
celestial  globes  and  planisphere?  in  their  true  po- 
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sitions,  and  apparent  magnitudes,  without  being 
connected  with  any  hieroglyphic  delineations; 
the  different  constellations  still  retaining  their 
former  names.  By  this  plan,  (he  different  clusters, 
not  being  encumbered  and  buried,  as  it  were,  in  a 
medley  of  grotesque  and  extraneous  reprosenta- 
lious, would  appear  in  their  natural  simplicity, 
without  distortion  and  confusion,  so  that  the 
Iglobo,  being  rectified  to  any  particular  position  of 
the  heavens,  would  appear  a  natural  as  well  as 
accurate  representation  of  the  corresponding  orbs 
of  the  firmament.  To  distinguish  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  the  constellations,  a  dotted  line  might  be 
drawn  around  them,  and  each  of  them  receive  a 
very  slight  tint  of  coloring,  so  that  their  shape 
and  limits  may  bo  distinguished  at  a  glance.  Or, 
2.  Instead  of  engraving  the  stars  on  a  white 
ground,  as  is  always  done  on  the  globes,  let  them 
be  engraved  on  a  black  or  a  dark-blue  ground,  so 
that  the  several  stars  may  appear  as  so  many 
white  specks,  varying  in  size  according  to  their 
apparent  magnitudes,  with  a  white  border  (which 
might  be  colored  if  deemed  expedient)  around 
each  constellation,  to  mark  its  boundaries.  On 
this  plan  the  principal  stars  in  the  constellation 
Orion,  with  its  boundary,  would  appear  nearly  as 
represented  in  the  following  cut. 


Fig. 4. 
North. 


This  mode  of  delineation  would  exhibit  the 
most  natural  representation  which  can  be  made, 
on  a  convex  surface,  of  the  appearance  of  the 
starry  sky.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  globes,  with 
cither  of  these  modes  of  delineation,  particularly 
the  last,  would  be  prized  by  a  numerous  class  of 
individuals;  as  I  have  seldom  conversed  with  any 
person  on  this  subject  who  would  not  have  pre¬ 
ferred  such  a  simple  and  natural  delineation  to 


those  which  are  bespattered  with  the  mythological 
figures.  Should  it,  however,  be  deemed  necessary, 
in  cases  of  particular  and  minute  reference,  to 
have  globes  and  planispheres  on  the  common 
plan,  a  number  of  delineations  of  both  kinds  might 
be  engraved  to  suit  the  taste  of  different  individuals- 
and  those  to  whom  money  is  no  great  object 
would  furnish  themselves  with  one  of  each  de¬ 
scription,  so  that  the  one  globe  would  prove  a  mu¬ 
tual  assistance  to  the  other.* 

That  the  opinions  I  have  now  expressed  on 
this  subject  are  not  altogether  singular  will  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  following  extract  from  Sir  J.  Her- 
schel’s  “Astronomy.”  “Of  course  we  do  not  here 
speak  of  those  uncouth  figures  and  outlines  of 
men  and  monsters  which  are  usually  scribbled 
over  celestial  globes  and  maps,  in  a  rude  and 
barbarous  way,  to  enable  us  to  talk  of  groups  of 
stars,  or  districts  in  the  heavens,  bj'  names  which, 
though  absurd  or  puerile  in  their  origin,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  dislodge  them.  In  so  far  as  they 
have  really  any  slight  resemblance  to  the  figures 
called  up  in  imagination  by  a  view  of  the  more 
splendid  ‘constellations,’  they  have  a  certain 
convenience;  but  as  they  are  otherwise  entirely 
arbitrary,  and  correspond  to  no  natural  subdivi¬ 
sions  or  groupings  of  the  stars,  astronomers  treat 
them  lightly,  or  altogether  disregard  them,  except 
for  briefly  naming  particularstars,as  ctLeonis,  ,3 
Scorpio,  &c.,  by  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet 
attached  to  them.”  And  again, — “  This  disregard 
is  neither  supercilious  nor  causeless.  The  con¬ 
stellations  seem  to  have  been  almost  purposely 
named  and  delineated  to  cause  as  much  confu¬ 
sion  and  inconvenience  as  pos.sible.  Innumera¬ 
ble  snakes  twine  through  long  and  contorted 
areas  of  the  heavens,  where  no  memory  can 
follow  them  ;  bears,  lions  and  fishes,  large  and 
small,  northern  and  southern,  confuse  all  nomen¬ 
clature,  &c.  A  better  system  of  constellations 
might  have  been  a  material  help  as  an  artificial 
memory.”t 


*  The  above  remarks  are  abridged  from  two  papers  on  thit 
subject,  which  the  author  communicated  twenty  years  8<-o 
to  the  London  “  Monthly  Magazine”  for  October,  1818,  and 
January,  1819,  Vol.  46,  pp.  201,  and  500. 

t  Since  the  above  was  written  in  April,  1898,  I  am  happy 
to  learn  that  the  “British  Association  for  the  advancement  oi 
Science”  has  had  its  attention  directed  to  this  subject.  At 
the  meeting  at  New-Castle  in  .August,  ISIS,  it  was  resolved, 
“That  it  is  desir.able  tliat  a  revision  of  the  noniencU.tnr0 
of  (he  stars  should  be  made,  with  a  view  to  ascertain, 
whether  or  not  a  more  correct  distribution  of  them  among 
the  present  constellations,  or  such  other  constellations  as  it 
may  be  considered  desirable  to  adopt,  mav  be  formed.”  At 
the  meeting  at  Birmingham,  August,  18?9,  the  committee 
appointed  to  report  on  this  subject  stated,  “That  some  pro. 
gress  has  been  made  in  reforming  the  nomenclature  of  the 
northern  constellations;  and  tliat  the  stars  in  the  sotuherr 
have  been  commenced  laying  down  on  a  phinispliere,  accor 
ding  to  their  observed  actual  magnit«des,for  the  purpose  of 
grouping  them  in  a  more  convenient  and  aiivantageons  man 
net.”  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  we  shall  soon  be  presented 
with  an  arrangement  and  nomenclature  of  the  starry  groups, 
accordant  with  the  sublime  conceptions  and  discoveries  of 
modern  astronomy,  and  which  shall  present,  on  our  gloDea 
and  planispheres,  a  more  ])erspicuons  and  natural  lejiresc* 
tatiun  of  the  heavens. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE  DISTANCES  OF  THE  STARS. 


To  measure  the  length  and  breadth  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  kingdom,  and  to  compute  its  dimensions, 
or  to  determine  the  distances  between  two  large 
Islands  or  continents,  was  formerly  reckoned  an 
achievement  of  considerable  magnitude ;  but  to 
measure  the  whole  earth,  to  compute  its  area,  and 
to  determine  its  exact  figure  and  magnitude,  were 
considered  as  the  most  astonishing  enterprises 
ever  attempted  by  man,  and  almost  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  powers  with  which  he  is  endowed. 
Confined  to  a  small  spot  in  the  world  in  which 
he  dwells,  having  no  scale  of  measurement,  in 
the  first  instance,  but  his  own  dimensions,  or  the 
length  of  a  rod  or  chain  formed  from  these  dimen¬ 
sions,  how  can  he  measure  spaces  hundreds  of 
times  greater  than  the  extent  of  his  whole  visible 
horizon?  how'  can  he  compute  the  distance  and 
dimensions  of  places  which  he  has  never  visited, 
and  some  of  which  he  never  can  visit,  and  em¬ 
brace  the  whole  amplitude  of  a  world  which  has 
never  been  thoroughly  explored?  The  hight  of 
his  body  is  but  a  fathom,  and  the  length  of  his 
chain  but  a  score  of  fathoms,  and  such  measures 
dwindle  into  mere  points  when  compared  with 
the  dimensions  of  the  earth.  Hence  it  happened 
tlnat  many  ages  elapsed  before  the  figure  and 
dimensions  of  the  world  in  which  we  dwell  were 
nearly  a.scertained.  The  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  however,  when  called  into  action  and 
properly  exercised,  are  not  only  capable  of  such 
enterprises,  but  adequate  to  the  performance  of 
still  more  elevated  achievements.  When  the 
mind  of  man  is  determined  on  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  bent  upon  improvement,  difficul¬ 
ties,  however  great,  only  serve  as  incitauts  to 
action  and  perseverance,  and  to  stimulate  his 
energies  to  their  highest  pitch  of  exertion.  He 
multiplies  small  measures  until  he  arrives  at 
greater;  he  combines  units  into  tens,  tens  into 
hundreds,  hundreds  into  thousands,  and  thousands 
into  millions.  He  combines  lines  into  angles, 
angles  into  triangles;  compares  triangles,  squares, 
and  circles  together ;  ascertains  their  peculiar 
properties  and  relations  ;  and,  from  the  conclu¬ 
sions  he  deduces,  constructs  instruments  and  as¬ 
certains  principles  which  enable  him  not  only  to 
measure  the  dimensions  of  this  lower  world,  but 
tlie  magnitudes  and  distances  of  the  globes  which 
roll  around  him  in  the  heavens. 

There  is  no  saying  at  what  point  the  human 
faculties  wiil  stop  when  once  they  are  aroused  to 
active  operation,  and  stimulated  to  exert  all  their 
energies.  \Ve  have  not  only  ascertained  the 
bulk  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  its  spheroidal 
figure,  its  diurnal  and  annual  motions,  and  the 
relation  in  which  it  stands  to  other  bodies  in  the 
universe,  but  we  have  determined  the  dimensions 
of  the  solar  system,  and  the  distances  and  magni- 
tudes  of  most  of  the  bodies  it  contains,  so  that 
we  can  now  speak  with  as  much  certainty  of  the 
distance  of  the  sun,  or  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  as 
we  can  do  of  the  distance  of  London  from  Paris, 
or  of  the  distances  of  any  two  places  on  the  sur-  I 
face  of  the  earth.  This  is  an  achievement  which  1 


at  first  view  might  have  appeared  beyond  the 
power  of  human  genius  to  accomplish  ;  but  by 
the  unwearied  observations  of  modern  astrouo- 
mers,  and  the  application  of  mathematical  princi¬ 
ples  to  such  observations,  they  have  been  enabled 
to  trace  the  exact  movements  of  the  machinery 
which  is  in  operation  around  us,  and  to  determine 
with  precision  the  relative  distance  and  position 
of  every  planet  within  the  system  of  the  sun. 
There  are  limits,  however,  beyond  which  it  is  ■  iffi- 
cult  for  the  human  faculties  to  penetrate.  The 
planetary  system  comprises  an  area  so  vast  that 
imagination  is  almost  lost  in  the  conception.  A 
circle  drawn  around  its  circumference  would 
measure  more  than  eleven  thousand  millions  of 
miles;  and  a  body  moving  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
miles  an  hour  would  require  above  forty-two 
thousand  years  to  complete  the  circuit;  still  these 
va.st  dimensions  are  within  the  limits  of  measura¬ 
ble  distance.  But  when  we  attempt  to  pass  be¬ 
yond  the  boundaries  of  this  system  into  the 
illimitable  spaces  which  lie  beyond,  all  our  usual 
modes  of  computation  begin  to  fail,  and  the  mind 
is  overpowered  and  bewildered  amidst  boundless 
space,  and  the  multiplicity  of  orbs  which  fill  the 
regions  of  immensity.  We  can  tell  that  some  of 
the  nearest  of  these  orbs  are  not  within  a  certain 
distance,  but  how  far  they  may  lie  beyond  it  tho 
most  expert  astronomer  has  never  yet  been  able 
to  compute. 

The  principal  mode  by  which  the  distance  of 
the  fixed  stars  has  been  attempted  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  is  by  endeavoring  to  ascertain  whether  any 
of  them  have  an  annual  parallax.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  explained  the  mode  by  which  the  distances 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  is  determined  by 
means  of  the  horizontal  parallax,  or  the  angle 
under  which  the  earth’s  semi-diameter  is  seen  at 
any  of  these  bodies.*  But  sucb  a  mode  is  alto¬ 
gether  inapplicable  to  the  fixed  star-s,  whose  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  earth  is  so  great  that  the  horizon¬ 
tal  parallax  is  quite  imperceptible.  Astronomers 
have  therefore  attempted  to  find  a  parallax  by 
using  the  whole  diameter  of  the  earth’s  annual 
orbit  as  a  base  line, — namely,  one  hundred  and 
ninety  millions  of  miles, — and  endeavoring  to 
ascertain  whether  any  of  the  fixed  stars  appear 
to  shift  their  position  when  viewed  from  the  op¬ 
posite  extremities  of  this  line.  The  nature  and 
mode  of  this  investigation  will  appear  from  the 
following  explanations : 

The  axis  of  the  earth  extended,  being  carried 
parallel  to  itself  during  its  annual  revolution 
round  the  sun,  describes  a  circle  in  tbe  sphere  of 
the  fixed  stars  equal  to  the  orbit  of  the  earth. 
Thus  (fig.  5),  let  A  R  C  Z)  be  the  orbit  of  the 
earth,  S  the  sun,  the  dotted  lines  the  axis_  of  the 
earth  extended;  this  axis,  when  the  earth  is  at  A, 
points  at  a  in  the  sphere  of  the  heavens;  when 
the  earth  is  at  B,  it  points  at  6;  when  at  C,  it 
points  at  c;  and  when  at  D,  it  points  at  d',  so  that 
in  Ihe  course  of  a  year  it  describes  the  circle  o  6 


•  “  Celestial  Scenery,”  pp.  110,  lit. 
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c  cl  in  the  sphere  of  the  heavens,  equal  to  the 
circle  A  B  C  D.  But  although  the  orbit  of  the 
earth,  and  consequently  the  circle  a  b  c  d.hn  im- 
mensei  V  large,  no  less  than  many  millions  of  miles 
in  diameter,  yet  it  is  but  a  point  in  comparison 
of  the  boundless  sphere  of  the  heavens.  The 
angle  under  which  it  appears  to  an  inhabitant  of 
',the  earth  is  insensible  by  any  instruments  or 
observations  that  have  hitherto  been  made,  and 
therefore  the  celestial  poles  appear  in  the  same 
points  of  the  heavens  during  the  whole  of  the 
earth’s  annual  course.  The  star  H  is  nearer  the 
point  a  than  it  is  to  the  point  c  by  the  whole 
length  of  the  line  a  c,  yet  if  this  line  a  c,  great 
as  it  is  when  viewed  from  the  earth,  should  occu¬ 
py  no  sensible  space  in  the  sphere  of  the  heavens, 
the  star  will  appear  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
pole  throughout  every  portion  of  the  annual  revo¬ 
lution,  and  consequently  will  have  no  parallax, — 
which  is  found  to  be  the  fact. 

If  the  annual  parallax  of  a  fixed  star  were  sen¬ 
sible,  the  star  would  appear  to  change  its  place  so 
as  to  describe  a  small  ellipsis  in  the  sphere  of  the 
heavens  in  the  course  of  a  year,  or  an  annual 
revolution  of  the  earth.  Thus,  let  G  E  F  I 
(fig.  6)  be  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  and  K  the  star 
to  be  observed, — if  we  imagine  a  straight  line  to 
be  drawn  from  the  earth  at  G  through  the  star  to 
a  point  in  the  heavens,  as  at  t,  that  visual  line  G 


Fig.  5.  Fig.  6. 


t  being  carried  along  with  the  earth  in  its  annual 
motion,  will  describe  the  ellipse  h  n  i;  in  other 
words,  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  its  orbit 
G  E  F  I  will  make  the  star  appear  to  go  round 
the  ellipse  h  n  i.  If  the  star  K  were  in  the  pole 
of  the  ecliptic,  the  ellipse  it  described  would  have 
the  same  eccentricity  as  the  orbit  of  the  earth, 
and  consequently  would  differ  very  little  from  a 
circle;  if  it  were  at  any  distance  from  the  pole 
of  the  ecliptic,*  the  greater  that  distance,  the 
more  oblong  would  be  the  ellipse.  If  the  star 
were  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  the  ellipse  would 
become  a  straight  line,  as  i  h,  in  which  the  star 


*  The  pole  of  the  ellipse  is  that  point  in  the  heavens 
which  is  farthest  distant  from  the  plane  of  the  earth’s  orbit, 
or  90^  from  every  part  of  it,  as  the  north  pole  of  the  earth  is 
the  point  distant  90°  from  the  equator.  The  pole  of  my 
circle  is  a  point  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  90°  distant 
from  every  part  of  that  circle  of  which  ilia  the  pole 


would  appear  to  move  one-half  of  the  year  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  order  of  the  signs,  and  contrary  to  the 
crder  of  the  signs  during  the  other  half, — some¬ 
what  similar  to  the  appearance  which  the  moons 
of  Jupiter  present  when  moving  between  the 
opposite  points  of  their  orbits.  If  therefore  the 
stars  were  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  earth, 
so  that  the  diameter  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  G  F, 
bore  a  sensible  proportion  to  that  distance,  the 
star  would  be  found  at  one  time  of  the  year,  sup¬ 
pose  the  month  of  December,  at  the  point  i,  and 
at  the  opposite  season,  in  the  month  of  June,  at 
the  point  h;  and  if  the  angle  i  Kb,  which  is  equal 
to  the  angle  G  K  F  could  be  found,  it  would  con¬ 
stitute  what  is  termed  the  annual  parallax;  and 
having  obtained  this  parallax,  and  knowing  the 
extent  of  the  base  line  G  F,  or  the  diameter  of 
the  earth’s  orbit,  the  distance  of  the  stars  whose 
parallax  was  ascertained  could  then  be  determined 
by  an  easy  process  in  trigonometry;  for  as  radius: 
is  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  i  K  h  =  G  K  F :  :  so 
is  the  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  190,000,- 
000  of  miles  :  to  a  fourth  number,  which  would 
express  the  distance  of  the  particular  stars  from 
our  globe. 

But  this  angle,  in  respect  to  any  of  the  stars, 
has  never  yet  been  ascertained;  although  astrono¬ 
mers  for  more  than  a  century  past  have  used  the 
most  accurate  instruments  which  ingenuity  could 
contrive,  and  the  most  unwearied  observations  in 
order  to  determine  it. 

Galileo  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who 
thought  of  trying  whether  the  annual  parallax  of 
the  stars  were  discoverable.  Taking  for  granted 
that  the  stars  are  placed  at  different  distances 
from  the  earth,  and  that  those  stars  which  are 
nearest  will  appear  the  largest,  he  suggested  that, 
by  observing  with  a  telescope  two  stars  very  near 
each  other,  one  of  the  greatest  and  the  other  of 
the  least  magnitude,  their  apparent  distance  from 
each  other  might  perhaps  be  found  to  vary  as  they 
were  viewed  from  different  parts  of  the  earth’s 
orbit  at  different  times  of  the  year;  but  no  change 
of  position  whatever  was  at  that  period  perceived 

If  any  change  of  this  kind  were  perceptible,  it 
behooved  to  be  a  change  either  in  the  longitude  or 
latitude  of  the  stars  fixed  upon  as  the  subject  for 
observation.  These  are  found,  not  directly,  but 
by  first  determining  their  declination  and  rio-ht 
ascension.  The  declination  of  a  star  is  foundry 
taking  its  meridian  altitude,  and  subtracting  the 
bight  of  the  equator;  the  right  ascension  is  found 
by  the  time  of  its  coming  to  tho  meridian.*  We 
have  thus  two  methods  pointed  out  of  attempting 
to  determine  the  annual  parallax  of  the  stars:  one, 
by  observing  if  any  change  can  bo  discovered  in 
the  meridian  altitudes  of  the  same  star  at  different 
times  of  the  year ;  the  other ,  by  examining 
whether  the  intervals  of  time  between  any  two 
stars  coming  to  the  meridian  are  equal  through¬ 
out  the  year.  If  there  be  any  sensible  change 
of  declination  in  any  of  the  stars,  it  must  be 
greatest  in  those  which  are  near  the  poles  of  the 
ecliptic;  but  the  change  of  right  ascension  must 
be  greatest  in  stars  in  the  solstitial  colure,  and 
nearest  tho  pole  of  the  equinoctial. 

*  The  latitude  of  a  star  is  its  distance  from  the  ecliptic, 
either  north  or  south,  counted  toward  the  pole  of  the  eolip. 
tic.  Us  longitude  is  its  distance  from  the  first  jjointof  Aries 
reckoned  eastward  on  the  ecliptic.  The  declination  of  a 
star  is  its  distance  from  the  equinoctial  north  or  south,  and 
the  (jreatesl  declination  it  can  have  is  90°.  Us  right  a^cen- 
cion  is  its  distance  from  the  first  point  of  Aries,  reckoned  on 
the  equinoctial  eastward  round  the  sphere  of  the  heavens 
or  that  degree  of  the  equinoctial  which  comes  to  the  meri' 
dian  with  the  star  liy  the  right  ascension  and  declination 
the  situation  of  stars  in  the  heavens  is  determined,  as  that 
01  places  on  the  earth  by  longitude  aitd  latitude. 
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Tiio  following  is  the  plan  by  which  the  disco¬ 
very  of  the  annual  parallax,  by  the  change  of  the 
declination  of  the  stars,  may  be  attempted.  Let  a 
telescope  be  placed  perpendicular  to  the  horizon, 
and  through  this  instrument,  when  accurately 
adjusted,  observe  some  star  in  or  near  the  solsti¬ 
tial  colure,*  which  passes  through  the  zenith,  or 
very  near  it.  If  the  parallax  of  the  star  be  sen¬ 
sible,  there  will  appear  a  difference  in  its  altitudes 
at  different  periods  of  the  year,  and  its  altitudes 
at  the  two  solstices f  will  differ  most  from  each 
other.  Ill  the  month  of  Jane  a  star  that  passes 
through  the  zenith  of  any  place,  in  north  latitude, 
will  in  December  pass  south  of  the  zenith,  and  a 
star  that  in  December  passes  through  the  zenith 
will  in  June  pass  to  tho  north  of  it,  if  there  be 
any  sensible  parallax. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Robert  Hook  was  among 
the  first  who  suggested  this  method  of  attempting 
to  find  the  parallax  of  the  stars.  In  the  year 
1669  he  endeavored  to  put  it  in  practice  at  Gre¬ 
sham  College,  with  a  telescope  thirty-six  feet  in 
length.  His  observation  was  made  on  the  6th  of 
July,  on  the  bright  star  in  the  head  of  Draco 
marked  Gamma.  On  that  day  it  passed  2'  12" 
north  of  the  zenith.  On  July  9th  it  passed  at  the 
same  distance  as  before.  On  the  6th  of  August 
the  star  passed  north  of  the  zenith  2'  6",  and 
on  the  2ist  of  October  it  passed  1'  48”  north  of 
the  zenith.  But  at  that  period  astronomical  in¬ 
struments  were  not  constructed  with  such  accu¬ 
racy  as  to  enable  the  observer  to  determine  with 
precision  the  quantity  of  so  small  angles ;  and 
even  Dr.  Hook  himself  could  place  no  great  reli¬ 
ance  on  such  observations.  In  the  year  1689, 
Flamstead,  the  astronomer  royal,  commenced 
similar  observations  with  an  instrument  adapted 
to  a  refracting  telescope  seven  feet  long,  and, 
after  numerous  observations,  he  supposed  that  he 
found  the  pole-star  nearer  the  pole  in  December 
than  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  July,  August, 
or  September;  and  that  its  apparent  distance  from 
the  pole  was  greater  in  April  than  in  September, 
and  greater  in  July  and  May  than  in  April;  and 
from  the  whole  of  his  observations  he  deduced 
that  its  apparent  distance  from  the  pole  in  June 
must  be  forty-six  seconds  different  from  that  in 
December.  But  even  Flamstead  himself  speaks 
of  these  observations  with  a  great  deal  of  diffi¬ 
dence,  ovving  to  his  doubts  about  the  regular  divi¬ 
sions  of  his  instruments. 

From  these  observations  of  Hook  and  Flam¬ 
stead,  supposing  them  to  be  nearly  correct,  Mr. 
Whiston  computed  that  the  greatest  annual  paral¬ 
lax  of  a  star  in  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  is  forty- 
seven  seconds  ;  and  hence  he  calculated  the 
distance  of  such  stars  to  be  about  9000  semidia¬ 
meters  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  then  estimated  at 
eighty  millions  of  miles,  or  about  700,000,000,000, 
that  is  seven  hundred  thousand  millions  of  miles, 
— a  distance  so  great  that  it  would  require  a  can¬ 
non  ball,  moving  500  miles  an  hour,  more  than 
160,000  years  to  move  across  this  immense  inter¬ 
val.  But  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
distance  of  the  nearest  stars  from  our  globe  is  at 
least  forty  times  the  distance  now  stated ;  for 


•  The  colures  are  two  great  circles  passing  through  the 
poles  of  the  world;  one  of  them  passes  through  the  equinoc¬ 
tial  points  Aries  and  Libra,  which  is  called  the  equinoctial 
colure;  the  other  through  the  solstitial  points  Cancer  and 
Capricorn  called  the  solstitial  colure.  They  are  drawn  on 
all  celestial  globes  and  planispheres. 

t  The  solstitial  points,  or  solstices,  are  where  the  ecliptic 
touches  the  first  points  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn.  The  sum- 
Vner  solstice  is  on  the  21st  <f  June;  the  winter  solstice  is  on 
the  21st  of  Beceuber. 


modern  astronomers  would  long  since  have  deter- 
nfined  the  annual  parallax  had  it  been  nearly  so 
great  as  Hook  and  Flamstead  supposed;  nay,  had 
it  amounted  to  2"  instead  of  47"  this  grand  pro¬ 
blem,  as  it  respects  the  nearest  stars,  would  have 
been  resolved. 

The  human  mind,  when  ardently  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  any  object,  is  seldom  deterred  by 
difficulties;  and  astronomers  in  particular,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  intricacies  and  difficulties  con¬ 
nected  with  many  of  the  objects  of  their  investi¬ 
gation,  have  persevered  in  their  observations  and 
researches,  and  have  not  unfrequently  arrived  at 
the  most  important  and  unexpected  results.  In 
the  year  1725,  Mr.  Molyneux,  doubtful  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  observations  of  Hook  and  Flam¬ 
stead,  began  a  series  of  observations,  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  the  true  annual  parallax.  Assisted  by 
Dr.  Bradley,  he  placed  a  telescope  of  twenty-four 
feet  long  perpendicularly  at  his  house  at  Kew, 
and  began  to  observe  the  same  bright  star  in 
Draco  as  Hook  had  done.  From  the  3d  of  De¬ 
cember  that  year  it  was  found  that  the  star  did 
not  sensibly  change  its  distance  from  the  zenith 
for  several  days.  On  December  17th  it  passed  a 
little  more  southerly,  and  continued  gradually  to 
pass  more  and  more  southerly  at  every  transit 
over  the  meridian  until  the  beginning  of  March, 
when  it  was  found  to  pass  twenty  seconds  more 
southerly  than  at  the  time  of  the  first  observation. 
About  the  middle  of  April  it  appeared  to  be  re¬ 
turning  toward  the  north,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  June  it  passed  the  meridian  at  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  zenith  as  in  December,  when  it 
was  first  observed.  From  that  time  it  appeared 
more  and  more  northerly  at  every  transit  until 
September  following,  being  then  twenty  seconds 
more  northerly  than  in  June,  and  no  less  than 
thirty-nine  seconds  more  northerly  iimn  m  March. 
From  September  the  star  returned  toward  the  south 
until  it  arrived,  in  December,  at  the  same  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  it  was  found  a  twelvemonth  before. 

Fig.  7. 
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The  result  of  these  observations,  so  different 
from  what  was  expected,  was  a  matter  of  great 
surprise  to  the  observers;  for  it  appeared  that  the 
star  was  thirty-nine  seconds  more  northerly  ia 
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September  than  in  March,  the  contrary  to  what 

it  ought  to  appear  by  the  annual  parallax  of  the  stars. 
Tliis  may  be  illuatratad  by  the  foregoing  figure: 

Let  A  B  C  D  represent  the  orbit  of  the  earth, 
and  A  and  C  the  place  of  the  earth  at  two  op¬ 
posite  periods  of  the  year;  then  a  fixed  object 
at  E  will  be  seen  from  the  earth  at  A,  in  the  line 
A  E,  which  will  point  out  its  apparent  place  at  G 
in  the  concave  expanse  of  the  sky.  But  at  the  op¬ 
posite  pe'iod  of  the  year  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
earth  at  C  in  the  line  C  E,  which  will  project  its 
pluce  in  the  heavens  at  F;  so  that  while  the  earth 
has  passed  from  A  to  C  the  object  will  appear  to 
have  moved  from  G  to  F,  through  the  space  G  F, 
provided  there  be  any  sensible  parallax.  Now, 
in  the.  case  of  the  observations  stated  above,  the 
observers  who  in  September  saw  the  star  at  F,  did 
in  Mff, reft  following  observe  it  at  K,  in  the  right 
line  A  K,  parallel  to  C  F,  and  not  at  G,  where  it 
ought  to  liave  appeared  by  the  parallactic  motion; 
so  that,  instead  of  finding  a  parallax,  they  found 
a  result  directly  opposite  to  what  they  expected, 
which  c.xceedingly  perplexed  the  observers,  and 
one  of  them,  Mr.  Molyneux,  died  before  the  true 
cause  of  it  was  discovered. 

Some  time  afterward.  Dr.  Bradley  repeated  the 
same  observations  with  an  instrument  of  great  ac¬ 
curacy,  to  which  was  appended  a  telescope  twelve 
and  a  half  feet  long.  With  this  instrument, 
which  was  so  nicely  adjusted  thathe  could  depend 
upon  it  even  to  half  a  second,  he  continued  his  ob- 
serv'atious  for  more  than  two  years,  not  only  on 
the  bright  star  in  Draco,  above  alluded  to,  but  on 
many  other  stars,  and  always  observed  the  same 
appearances  and  arrived  at  the  same  results.  At 
last,  after  many  reflections  and  conjectures  on  tlie 
subject,  he  arrived  at  the  following  conclusion — 
namely,  that  the  phenomenon  he  had  observed  was 
owing  to  “  the  progressive  motion  of  light,  and 
the  sensible  proportion  which  its  velocity  bears  to 
the  velocity  of  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth.’' 
In  other  words,  that  the  motion  of  light,  combined 
with  the  progressive  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit, 
causes  the  stars  to  he  seenina  different  position  from 
what  they  would  be  if  the  eye  were  at  rest.  This 
position,  after  it  was  explained  and  demonstrated, 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  discov¬ 
eries  which  had  been  brought  to  light  during  the 
last  century.  It  agrees  with  the  velocity  of 
light  which  had  been  deduced  from  the  eclipses 
of  Jupiter’s  satellites,  and  it  amounts  to  a 
sensible  demonstration  of  the  annual  motion  of 
the  earth.  The  observations  which  led  to  this  dis¬ 
covery'  likewise  prove  the  immense  distance  of 
the  stars  from  the  earth;  for  Dr.  Bradley  assures 
us,  from  the  accuracy  with  which  they  were  con¬ 
ducted,  that  if  the  annual  parallax  had  amounted 
to  so  much  as  one  second, he  should  have  discover¬ 
ed  it. 

If,  then,  the  greatest  annual  parallax  of  the 
nearest  stars  does  not  amount  to  one  second,  their 
distance  must  be  immense.  Supposing  the  paral¬ 
lax  to  be  exactly  one  second,  the  distance  of  a  star 
having  this  parallax  will  be  found  by  the  following 
trigonometrical  proportion: — As  the  sine  of  1":  is 
to  radius  ::  so  is  the  semidiameter  of  the  earth’s 
orbit :  to  a  fourth  number,  which  expresses  the. 
distance  of  the  star.  Now,  a  parallax  of  one  sec¬ 
ond  determines  the  object  to  be  212,000  times 
farther  from  the  earth  than  is  tlie  sun.  The  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  sun  is  95,000,000  of  miles,  which, 
multiplied  by  212,000,  produces  20,140,000,000,- 
000,  or  more  than  tuifnfy  billions  of  miles.  This 
distance  is  absolutely  certain:  it  follows,  as  a  mat- 
tor  of  course,  if  the  annual  parallax  were  determin- 
ea  to  be  one  second,  it  is  the  very  least  distance 


at  which  any  of  the  fixed  itars  can  be  situated 
from  our  globe;  but  as  the  parallax  does  not 
amount  to  this  quantity,  their  distance  must  be 
much  farther  than  what  is  here  stated,  perhaps 
not  less  than  double  or  treble  that  distance.  Vv^e 
may  acquire  some  faint  idea  of  the  immenss  dis¬ 
tance  stated  above  by  considering  that  a  cr.r  nun 
ball,  flying  with  uniform  velocity  500  miVj  every 
hour,  would  require  four  millions,  and  fre  hundred 
and  ninety  five  thousand  years  before  it  criud  reach 
an  object  at  the  distance  we  have  stated  Such 
are  the  ample  and  inconceivable  dimm.j'ivris  of  tha 
spaces  of  the  universe. 

Several  other  methods  have  beep,  resorted  to  by 
astronomers  in  order,  if  possible,  te  determine  the 
distance  of  the  stars,  but  most  of  '/  f  m  are  founded 
upon  assumptions  which  have  n'.'  /r*  been  proved. 
The  celebrated  Huygens,  as  rec'  rded  in  his  “Cos- 
motheoros,”  despairing  of  her  v  able  to  find  an 
annual  parallax,  resorted  to  tko  Allowing  method: 
— supposing  that  the  star  Shin,  cne  of  the  bright¬ 
est  fixed  stars  in  the  heaveaq  t',  be  equal  in  luster 
and  magnitude  to  the  bud,  h?  endeavored  to  di¬ 
minish  the  apparent  dian of  the  sun  to  the 
eye,  so  that  it  should  app>?ir  t  o  larger  or  brighter 
than  Sirius  appears  to  a  'P.-rpnon  observer.  For 
this  purpose  he  closed  c  n  s  end  of  a  twelve  feet 
tube  with  a  very  thin  plate,  in  the  middle  of  which 
he  made  so  small  a  hole  that  a  very  minute  glass 
globule  being  put  into  it,  so  very  small  did  the 
sun  appear  to  the  eye  placed  at  the  other  end  of 
the  tube,  that  the  light  transmitted  to  the  eye 
seemed  not  more  splendid  than  that  which  we 
behold  transmitted  from  Sirius  with  the  naked 
eym.  Having  calculated,  on  the  principles  of  op¬ 
tics,  the  quantity  of  diminution  of  the  sun’s  appar¬ 
ent  diameter,  he  found  it  to  be  only  the  l-276i)4th 
part;  or,  the  light  and  diameter  of  the  sun  ap¬ 
peared  27,664  times  smaller  than  what  we  daily 
see.  Hence  he  concluded  that  were  the  sun  at 
27,664  times  his  present  distance  from  us,  ho 
would  appear  as  small  as  Sirius;  and  consequent¬ 
ly,  if  Sirius  be  of  the  same  magnitude  as  the  sun, 
the  distance  of  that  star  must  be  27,664  times 
greater  than  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the 
earth,  or  2,628,080,000,000, — that  is,  two  billions, 
six  hundred  and  twenty  eight  thousand,  and  eighty 
millions  of  miles.  This  method  of  determining 
the  distance  of  the  stars  depends  upon  two  assump¬ 
tions: — 1st,  that  the  sun  and  Sirius  are  equal  in 
magnitude;  and  2d,  that  the  eye  judged  correctly 
of  the  equality  of  the  small  intercepted  portion  of 
the  sun  to  Sirius;  both  of  which  must  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  uncertain.  But  it  corroborates  the  general 
position  of  the  verj'  great  distance  of  the  stars. 

On  a  principle  somewhat  similar,  but  by  ex¬ 
periments  conducted  with  far  greater  accuracy.  Dr. 
Wollaston  endeavored  to  determine  the  same 
problem  in  relation  to  the  stars.  “This  gentle¬ 
man,”  Sir  J.  Herschel  remarks,  “by  direct  phot- 
ometrical  experiment,  open,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
no  objections,  has  ascertained  the  light  of  Sirius, 
as  received  by  us,  to  be  to  that  of  the  sun  as  1  to 
20,000,000,000.  The  sun,  therefore,  in  order  that 
it  should  appear  to  us  no  brighter  than  Sirius, 
would  require  to  be  removed  141,400  times  its  ac¬ 
tual  distance.  Wehaveseen,however,that  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  Sirius  cannot  be  so  small  as  200,000 
times  that  of  the  sun.  Hence  it  follows  that, 
upon  the  lowest  possible  computation,  the  light 
really  thrown  out  by  Sirius  cannot  be  so  little  as 
double  that  emitted  by  the  sun;  or  that  Sirius 
niust,  in  point  of  intrinsic  splendor,  be  equal  to 
Uco  suns,  and  is  in  all  probability,  vastly  greater.” 

The  late  Sir  William  Herschel  proposed  another 
method  of  determining  the  annual  na-'dlax  bj 
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means  of  double  etars,  which  he  supposed  would 
be  free  from  the  errors  of  other  methods,  and  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  parallax,  even  if  it  should 
not  exceed  the  tenth  part  of  a  second,  may  still 
become  visible.  The  following  figure  and  de¬ 
scription  will  convey  a  general  idea  of  this 


method; 


Fig.  8. 


D 


Let  A  and  B  (fig.  8) 
represent  the  earth  at 
two  opposite  points  in 
its  orbit,  and  C  and  D 
two  stars  of  dift’erent 
magnitudes.  Then,  if 
when  the  earth  is  at  B, 
the  two  stars  appear  to 
us  near  each  other,  as 
at  C  and  E,  it  was 
thought  that  when  the 
earth  arrived  at  A  the 
two  stars  might  appear 
farther  apart,  as  at  C 
and  D;  in  other  words, 
that  the  angles  at  which 
they  would  appear  to 
us  in  the  two  cases 
would  be  different,  the 
angle  D  A  C  being  larger  than  the  angle  D  B  C 
in  which  case  the  angle  of  parallax  might  be  com¬ 
puted.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  difference 
in  the  angles  referred  to  has  yet  been  found,  or 
that  any  definite  conclusions  respecting  parallax 
have  hitherto  been  deduced  from  this  method,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  general  position  that  the  stars  are  at 
too  great  a  distance  to  be  subjected  to  our  calcula¬ 
tions,  or  that  our  angular  instruments  are  still  in 
too  imperfect  a  state  to  detect  so  small  an  angle  as 
that  of  the  annual  parallax. 

While  writing  the  above  (December,  1838),  I 
perceiv'ed  an  announcement  in  certain  literary 
journals,  that  Professor  Bessel,  of  Konigsberg, 
had  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  which 
was  immediately  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  containing  an  account  of 
the  discovery  of  the  annual  parallax  and  the  ob¬ 
servations  on  which  it  was  founded.  In  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  this  communication  Profe.ssor  Bcsscd 
says — “After  so  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
determine  the  parallax  of  a  fixed  star,  I  thought 
it  worth  while  to  try  what  might  be  accomplished 
by  means  of  the  accuracy  which  my  great  Fraun¬ 
hofer  heliometer  gives  to  the  observations.  I 
undertook  to  make  this  investigation  upon  the 
star  61  Cygni,  which,  by  reason  of  its  great  proper 
motion,  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all,  which  affords 
the  advantage  of  being  a  double  star,  and  on  that 
account  may  be  observed  with  greater  accuracy, 
and  which  is  so  near  the  pole  that,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  small  part  of  the  year,  it  can  always  be 
observed  at  night  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the 
horizon.”  The  professor  began  his  observations 
in  September,  1834,  but  various  circumstances 
prevented  them  from  being  regularly  continued 
at  that  period.  They  were  resumed  in  1837  with 
certain  hopes  of  success.  He  selected  among  the  ! 
small  stars  which  surrounded  the  double  star  61 
Cygni  two  stars  between  the  ninth  and  tenth 
magnitudes,  of  which  one  (a)  is  nearly  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  line  of  direction  of  the  double  star,  ’ 
the  other  {h)  nearly  in  this  direction.  He  mea¬ 
sured  with  the  heliometer  the  distances  of  these  ' 
stars  from  the  point  which  bisects  the  distance  I 
between  the  two  stars  61  Cygni,  and  generally ! 
repeated  the  observations  sixteen  times  every ; 
night,  and  when  the  atmosphere  was  unusually 
steady  he  made  more  numerous  repetitions.  The 
places  «f  both  stars,  referred  to  the  middle  point , 


of  the  double  star,  he  calculated,  for  the  beginning 
of  1838,  to  be— 

Distance.  Angle  of  Position. 

a  46l''.6l7  201°  29'  24" 

6  706" .279  109°  22'  10" 

In  these  observations,  he  concentrated  his 
attention  as  far  as  he  could  on  the  distance  of  the 
small  stars  from  the  double  star,  as  being  the  most 
important  point  to  be  ascertained.  His  communi¬ 
cation  contains  tables  of  all  his  measures  of  dis¬ 
tance,  freed  from  the  effects  of  refraction  and 
aberration,  and  reduced  to  the  beginning  of  1838. 

It  would  be  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader 
to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  observations,  cor¬ 
rections,  and  calculations  which  Professor  Bessel’s 
communication  contains,  as  they  can  only  be 
understood  by  practical  astronomers.  I  shall 
therefore  only  state  his  general  conclusion,  which 
seems  to  be  legitimately  deduced  from  his  obser¬ 
vations  and  reasonings,  and  may  bo  considered  at 
least  as  a  very  near  approximation  to  the  point, 
if  not  perfectly  correct.  The  result  then  is,  that 
the  annual  parallax  of  the  star  61  Cygni  is  0".3136; 
that  is,  somewhat  less  than  one-third  of  a  second. 
It  follows  that  the  distance  of  this  star  from  the 
sun  is  657,700  times  the  mean  distance  of  the 
earth  from  the  sun;  and  as  the  distance  of  the  sun 
from  the  earth  is  95,000,000  of  miles,  this  number 
multiplied  by  the  former  produces  62,481,500,- 
000,000,  or  sixty-two  billions,  four  hundred  and 
eighty-one  thousand  five  hundred  millions  of  miles, 
which  is  the  distance  of  the  star  61  Cygni  from 
the  sun,  and  which  of  course  is  nearly  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  earth;  the  earth  being  in 
one  part  of  its  course  ninety-five  millions  of  miles 
nearer  the  star  than  this  distance,  and  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  part  of  it  ninety-five  millions  of  miles  beyond 
it.  This,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  splendid  discove¬ 
ries  which  have  been  made  in  aslronomy  for  a 
century  past.  It  lays  a  foundation  for  precise 
and  definite  conceptions  of  the  distances  of  some 
of  the  starry  orbs-,  of  the  umjilituiie  of  the  celes¬ 
tial  regions,  and  of  the  magnitude  and  grandeur 
of  those  countless  orbs  which  diversify  the  spaces 
of  immensity.  It  likewise  proves  to  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  the  annual  motion  of  tiie  earth  round  the 
sun,  and  all  the  prineijiles  and  pheiioineua  with 
which  it  is  connected,  as  well  as  corroborates  the 
general  views  of  former  astronomers  respecting 
the  immense  distance  of  the  fixed  stars. 

Professor  Bessel  concludes  his  communication 
in  these  words: — “As  the  annual  proper  motion 
of  a  Cygni  amounts  to  5". 123  of  a  great  circle 
the  relative  motion  of  this  star  and  the  sun  must 
be  considerably  more  than  sixteen  seinidiameters 
of  the  earth’s  orbit  [that  is,  one  thousand,  five 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  miles],  and  the 
star  must  have  a  constant  aberration  ot  more  than 
52".  When  we  shall  have  succeeded  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  elements  of  the  motion  of  both  the  stars 
forming  the  double  star,  round  their  common 
center  of  gravity,  we  shall  be  able  to  determine 
the  sum  of  their  masses.  I  have  attentively  con¬ 
sidered  the  preceding  observations  of  their  relative 
positions,  but  I  consider  them  as  yet  very  inade¬ 
quate  to  afford  the  elements  of  the  orbit.  I  con¬ 
sider  them  as  sufficient  only  to  show  that  the 
annual  angular  motion  is  somewhere  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  degree,  and  that  the  distance  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  had  a  minimum  of 
about  15' .  Wo  are  enabled  hence  to  conchule 
that  the  time  of  a  revolution  is  more  than  540 
years,  and  that  the  semi-major  axis  of  the  orbit  is 
seen  under  an  angle  of  mure  than  15  '.  If,  how- 
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ever,  we  proceed  from  these  numbers,  which  are 
merely  limiis,  we  find  the  sum  of  the  masses 
of  both  stars  less  than  half  the  sun’s  mass.  But 
this  point,  which  is  deserving  of  attention,  cannot 
be  established  until  the  observations  shall  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  determine  the  elements  accurately. 
When  long-continued  observation  of  the  places 
which  the  double  star  occupies  among  the  small 
stars  which  surround  it  shall  have  led  to  the 
knowledge  of  its  center  of  gravity,  we  shall  bo 
enabled  to  determine  the  two  masses  separately; 
but  wo  cannot  anticipate  the  time  of  these  further 
researches.  I  have  here  troubled  you  with  many 
particulars;  but  I  trust  it  is  not  necessary  to  offer 
any  excuse  for  this,  since  a  correct  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  investigation  of  the  parallax  of  61 
Cygni  has  already  led  to  an  approximate  result,  or 
must  still  bo  carried  further  before  this  can  be 
affirmed  of  them,  can  only  be  formed  from  a 
knowledge  of  these  particulars.  Had  I  merely 
communicated  to  you  the  result,  I  could  not 
have  expected  that  you  would  attribute  to  it  that 
certainty  which,  according  to  my  own  judgment, 
it  possessed.” 

The  distance  inferred  from  the  parallax  ascer¬ 
tained  by  Bessel  is  more  than  three  times  greater 
than  what  was  formerly  considered  the  least  dis¬ 
tance  of  any  of  the  fi.xed  stars.  In  order  to 
acquire  some  rude  conceptions  of  this  distance,  it 
may  not  be  inexpedient  to  illustrate  it  by  the  times 
which  certain  moving  bodies  would  require  to  move 
along  such  a  space.  Light  is  the  swiftest  moving 
body  with  which  we  are  acquainted;  it  flies  from 
the  sun  to  the  earth,  a  distance  of  ninety-five 
millions  of  miles,  in  about  eight  minutes,  or  at 
the  rate  of  192,000  miles  every  moment  of  time; 
yet  light,  inoornprehensively  swift  as  its  motion 
is,  would  require  ten  years  and  114  days  to  fly 
across  this  mighty  interval;  so  that  if  the  star  61 
Cygni  were  supposed  to  be  only  just  now  launch¬ 
ed  into  existence,  it  would  be  more  than  ten  years 
before  its  light  could  reach  the  distant  globe  on 
which  we  dwell,  so  as  to  appear  like  a  small  star 
twinkling  in  our  sky.  Suppose  a  cannon  ball  to 
move  500  miles  every  hour  without  intermission, 
it  would  require  fourteen  millions,  two  hundred 
and  fifty-five  thousand,  four  hundred  and  eighteen 
years  before  it  could  move  across  the  same  inter¬ 
val.  But  to  come,  to  motions  with  which  we  are 
more  familiar:  suppose  a  steam-carriage  to  set 
out  from  the  earth  with  a  velocity  of  twenty  miles 
an  hour,  or  480  miles  a  day;  at  this  rate  of  mo¬ 
tion,  continued  without  intermission,  it  would 
require  356,385,466,  or  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  millions,  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  thou¬ 
sand,  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  before  it 
could  pass  from  our  globe  to  the  star  alluded  to 
above  —  a  number  of  years  sixty-one  thousand 
times  greater  than  the  whole  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  Mosaic  creation. 

Such  distances  are  amazing,  and  almost  terri¬ 
fying  to  the  human  imagination.  The  mind  is 
bewildered,  confounded,  and  almost  overwhelmed, 
when  attempting  to  form  a  conceplion  of  such 
portions  of  immensity,  and  feels  its  own  littleness, 
the  limited  nature  of  its  powers,  and  its  utter 
incapacity  for  grasping  the  amplitudes  of  creation; 
but  although  it  were  possible  for  us  to  wing  our 
flight  to  such  a  distant  orb  as  that  to  which  we 
have  referred,  we  should  still  find  ourselves  stand¬ 
ing  only  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the.  starry  firma¬ 
ment,  where  ten  thousands  of  other  orbs,  a  thou¬ 
sand  limes  more  distant,  would  meet  our  view. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  space  nearly 
equal  to  that  which  we  are  now  con.sidoring  ii.ter- 
vcDos  between  most  of  the  stars  which  diversify 


our  nocturnal  sky.  The  stars  appear  of  different 
magnitudes;  but  we  have  the  strongest  reason  to 
conclude  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  this  is 
owing,  not  to  the  difference  of  -.heir  real  magni¬ 
tudes,  but  to  the  different  distances  at  which  they 
are  placed  from  our  globe.  If,  then,  the  distance 
of  a  star  of  the  first  or  second  magnitude,  or  those 
which  are  nearest  us,  be  so  immensely  great, 
what  must  be  the  distance  of  stars  of  the  sixteenth 
or  twentieth  magnitudes,  which  can  be  distin¬ 
guished  only  by  the  most  powerful  telesco[)es? 
Home  of  these  must  be  several  thousands  of  times 
more  distant  than  the  star  61  Cygni,  whose  dis¬ 
tance  now  appears  to  be  determined.  And  w’hat 
shall  we  think  of  the  distance  of  those  which  lie 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  powerful  telescopes 
that  have,  yet  been  constructed,  stretching  beyond 
the  uUno.st  limits  of  mortal  vision,  within  the 
unexplored  regions  of  immensity?  Here  even 
the  most  vigorous  imagination  drops  its  wing,  and 
feels  itself  utterly  unable  to  penetrate  this  myste¬ 
rious  and  boundless  unknown. 

The  vastness  of  the  spaces  and  greatness  of  the 
distances  to  which  we  have  adverted  ought  not, 
however,  to  prevent  any  one  from  acquiescing  in 
the  statements  we  have  now  made;  for  space  is 
boundless, — absolutely  infinite.  A  seraph  might 
wing  its  flight  with  the  swiftness  of  light  for  mil¬ 
lions  of  years  through  the  regions  of  immensity, 
and  never  arrive  at  a  boundary  where  it  might  bo 
said,  “  Hitherto  mayest  thou  approach,  but  no 
farther;”  and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  from 
what  we  already  know  of  the  Creator  and  his 
works,  that  during  the  whole  course  of  such  an 
excursion,  new  objects  and  new  scenes  of  glory 
and  magnificence  would  be  continually  rising 
to  his  view.  To  suppose  otherwi.se  would  be 
to  set  boundaries  to  space,  and  to  prescribe 
limits  to  the  infinite  perfections  of  the  Divinity. 
That  incomprehensible  Being  who  formed  tho 
universe  fills  immensity  with  his  presence;  his 
power  and  wisdom,  and  all  his  other  perfections, 
are  infinite;  and  therefore  we  should  expect  that 
the  plans  on  which  he  has  constructed  the  systems 
of  the  universe  should  be  like-  him.self,  vast,  bound¬ 
less,  and  inconceivable  by  mortals.  Were  we  to 
find  the  plans  of  the  universe  circumscribed  like 
those  which  were  represented  by  the  ancient 
astronomers,  —  who  imagined  the  firmament  a 
solid  sphere  with  a  number  of  tapers  whirled 
round  the  earth, — we  should  be  apt  to  think  that 
the  Creator  of  the  world  was  a  limited  being;  but 
when  we  contemplate  the  vast  amplitude  of  pla¬ 
netary  sj’stems,  and  the  immense  spaces  by  which 
they  are  separated  from  each  other,  we  behold 
plans  and  operations  which  are  in  perfect  unison 
with  the  immensity  of  his  nature,  with  his  bound¬ 
less  power,  his  uncontrollable  agency,  and  his 
universal  presence.  Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes 
throughout  the  scene  of  nature,  and  fix  our  atten¬ 
tion  on  its  plans  and  movements,  we  uniformly 
find  the.  Creator  acting  like  Himself;  and  in  no 
case  is  this  more  strikingly  displayed  than  in  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  orbs  of  heaven, 
and  the  immense  spaces  with  which  they  are  sur¬ 
rounded. 

This  is  likewise  the  representation  which  the 
Scriptures  give  us  of  the  immensity  and  incom¬ 
prehensible  nature  of  the  Deity.  “  Great  is 
Jehovah  and  of  great  power;  his  understanding 
IS  infinite;  his  greatness  is  unsearchable.”  He 
is  not  only  “  high  above  all  nations,”  but  “his 
glory  is  above  the  heavens.”  “He  dwelleth 
on  high,  and  humbleth  himself  to  behold  the 
things”  not  only  that  are  “on  the  earth,”  but 
even  “  the  things  that  are  in  the  heavens.”  Vast 
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as  the  celestial  spaces  are,  “  he  meted  out  heaven  ' 
with  the  span,”  and  “  stretched  forth  the  heavens 
alone.”  ‘‘Among  the  gods  there  is  none  like 
unto  thee,  neither  are  there  any  works  like  unto 
thy  works.”  “  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out 
God  1  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  per¬ 
fection  ?  Who  can  utter  the  mighty  operations 
of  Jehovah  ?  Who  can  show  forth  all  his  praise  ? 
Lo,  these  are  but  parts  of  his  ways,  but  the 
thunder  of  his  power,  or  the  full  extent  of  his 
omnipotence,  who  can  comprehend?”  In  relation 
to  a  Being  who  is  thus  described,  we  can  expect 
nothing  but  what  is  wonderful  and  incomprehen¬ 
sible  by  finite  minds.  The  declarations  of  inspired 
men  bear  testimony  to  the  discoveries  of  astronomy 
as  in  perfect  unison  with  the  attributes  of  the 
Divinity,  so  that  science  and  revelation  completely 
harmonize  in  the  views  they  unfold  of  the  plans 
and  arrangements  of  the  Deity,  and  of  the  im¬ 
mense  spaceswhich  intervene  among  the  systems 
of  the  universe. 

Whether  man  will  ever  be  permitted  to  traverse 
any  of  tlie  vast  spaces  of  the  universe,  to  which 
we  have  now  adverted,  is  a  question  which  is  at 
present  beyond  our  province  to  resolve.  In  our 
present  state  of  corporeal  organization  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  wing  our  flight  even  to  the  nearest  celestial 
orb  in  that  system  of  which  we  form  a  part,  much 
less  to  the  distant  starry  regions.  How  pure 
spirits,  disconnected  with  material  vehicles,  may 
transport  themselves  from  one  region  of  creation 
to  another,  it  is  impossible  for  us,  in  the  present 
state,  to  form  a  conception.  But  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  of  a  system  of  organization  far  more 
refined  than  the  present,  and  susceptible  of  a 
power  of  motion  far  surpassing  what  we  have  an 


opportunity  of  witnessing  in  this  terrestrial  sphere 
— a  locomotive  power  which  might  enable  an  in¬ 
telligent  agent  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  motions 
of  the  celestial  orbs.  We  have  only  to  suppose 
organical  vehicles  constructed  with  matter  far 
more  subtile  and  refined  than  hydrogen  gas,  or 
the  ethereal  fluid,  and  approximating  to  the  tena¬ 
city  of  light  itself.  As  we  find  animalculcE  many 
thousands  of  times  less  than  the  least  visible  point, 
their  bodies  must  be  constructed  of  materials  e.x- 
tremely  subtile  and  refined;  and  hence  we  may 
infer  that  the  same  Allwise  Intelligence  who 
formed  such  minute  and  refined  structures,  can 
with  equal  ease  construct  a  material  organization 
for  the  residence  of  a  rational  soul  out  of  the 
finest  materials  which  creation  can  supply,  and 
endow  it  with  a  capacity  of  rapid  motion  superior 
to  that  of  some  of  the  celestial  globes  which  roll 
around  us.  It  is  not  improbable  that  angelic 
beings  are  connected  with  such  a  system  of  ma¬ 
terial  organization,  which  enables  them  to  move 
with  rapidity  from  one  part  of  creation  to  another; 
and  it  is  possible  that  man,  in  a  future  world,  may 
be  invested  with  such  vehicles  and  such  powers 
of  rapid  motion.  At  the  same  time,  even  with 
such  locomotive  powers,  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  universe  could  be  supposed  to  be  visited  or 
explored,  even  after  a  lapse  of  ages.  It  is  highly 
probable  that,  at  this  moment,  there  is  not  a  single 
subordinate  intelligence,  even  of  the  highest  order 
of  created  beings,  who  is  acquainted  with  every 
region  of  universal  nature  and  the  objects  it  con¬ 
tains,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  vast  uni¬ 
verse,  with  its  scenery,  movements,  and  inhabi¬ 
tants,  is  known  only  by  Him  who  formed  it  by 
his  power  and  fills  it  with  his  presence. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ON  THE  MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  STARS. 


In  our  attempts  to  ascertain  the  magnitudes  of 
any  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  we  must  first  endea¬ 
vor  to  determine  the  distances  at  which  they  are 
placed  from  our  abode;  and  in  the  next  place  we 
must  measure,  as  accurately  as  possible,  the  ap¬ 
parent  diameters  of  the  bodies  whose  magnitudes 
we  wish  to  determine.  The  extreme  difficulty 
of  determining  these  two  points,  in  certain  in¬ 
stances,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  angles 
which  require  to  be  measured,  has  hitherto  pre¬ 
vented  us  from  ascertaining  with  precision  the 
real  magnitudes  of  the  bodies  connected  with  the 
sidereal  heavens.  VVe  formerly  were  led  to  con¬ 
clude  on  good  grounds,  that  their  distances  were 
almost  immeasurably  great,  and  consequently 
that,  as  they  emit  a  certain  degree  of  splendor  to 
our  eye,  even  from  such  remote  distances,  their 
bulk  must  be  immensely  great.  But  no  precise 
conceptions  could  be  formed  as  to  this  point  so 
long  as  the  annual  parallax  of  some  of  the  stars 
remained  undetermined. 

The  annual  parallax  of  the  star  61  Cygni  being 
now  in  all  probability  ascertained  (as  stated  in 
the  preceding  chapter),  we  are  in  possession  of 
certain  data  which  may  lead  to  the  determination 
of  the  real  magnitude  of  that  body.  But  a  diffi¬ 
culty  still  remains.  The  stars  are  found  to  have 
no  sensible  diameters.  When  viewed  through 


telescopes  of  the  greatest  power,  they  present  no 
visible  discs,  or  well-defined  surfaces  to  the  eye, 
as  the  planets  do,  when  viewed  through  such 
instruments,  but  appear  only  as  so  many  shining 
and  undefined  points.  When  they  are  viewed 
through  a  telescope  of  moderate  size,  their  diame¬ 
ter  appears  less  than  when  examined  by  the  naked 
e)'e,  but  considerably  more  brilliant.  When  wa 
view  them  with  a  telescope  of  greater  power,  the 
apparent  diameters  will  be  somewhat  increased, 
but  not  according  to  any  regular  proportion,  as 
happens  in  the  case  of  the  planets;  and  even 
when  seen  with  the  same  power,  through  different 
telescope.s,  their  apparent  magnitudes  are  not 
precisely  the  same.  Sir  William  Herschel,  who 
viewed  these  bodies  under  almost  every  aspect, 
uniformly  found  that  their  diameter  was  less  in 
proportion  as  the  higher  powers  were  applied; 
and  the  smallest  proportional  diameter  he  ever 
obtained  was  when  he  employed  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  power  of  6450  times.  From  such  observa¬ 
tions  it  appears  that  the  apparent  diameters  of  the 
fixed  stars  do  not  arise  from  any  sensible  disc,  but 
from  other  causes  with  which  we  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted.  Dr.  Halley  remarks  that  “  the  diame¬ 
ters  of  Spica  Virginis  and  Aldebaran  (two  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude)  are  so  small,  that  when 
they  happen  to  immerge  behind  the  dark  edge 
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the  moon,  they  are  so  far  from  losing  their  light 
gradually,  as  they  must  do  if  they  were  of  any 
sensible  magnitude,  that  they  vanish  at  once  with 
all  their  luster,  and  emerge  likewise  in  a  moment, 
not  small  at  first,  but  at  once  appear  with  their 
full  light,  even  although  the  emersion  happen 
when  very  near  the  cusp,  where,  if  they  were 
four  seconds  in  diameter,  they  would  be  many 
seconds  of  time  in  getting  entirely  separated  from 
the  limb.  But  the  contrary  appears  to  all  those 
who  have  observed  the  occultations  of  those 
bright  stars.”  Every  one  who  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  viewing  the  starry  firmament  with  good 
telescopes  will  at  once  admit  that,  although  that 
instrument  brings  to  view  numerous  stars  which 
the  unassisted  sight  cannot  perceive,  yet  they 
appear  only  as  luminous  points  with  no  well- 
defined  sensible  diameters,  although  their  light  is 
much  more  brilliant  than  to  the  naked  eye. 

Hence  the  diificulty  of  determining,  with  pre¬ 
cision,  the  real  magnitudes  of  any  of  the  fixed 
stars.  From  their  immense  distance  we  are  per¬ 
fectly  certain  that  they  are  bodies  of  immense 
size,  otherwise  they  would  be  altogether  invisible 
from  our  terrestrial  sphere,  or  from  any  part  of 
the  solar  system.  But  we  have  hitherto  obtained 
no  sutFicient  data  for  estimating  their  exact  size, 
as  we  have  done  in  relation  to  the  globes  which 
compose  the  planetary  system.  Since,  then,  the 
apparent  diameters  of  the  stars,  even  those  of  the 
first  magnitude,  are  so  small  as  not  to  amount  to 
a  single  second,  we  cannot  hope,  in  the  nteantime, 
to  determine  their  measure  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  We  may  assign  them  a  measure  which 
we  certainly  know  they  do  not  exceed,  but  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  that  measure  is  not  too  great. 
All  luminous  objects  appear  larger  than  those  of 
the  same  dimensions  which  are  opaque.  The 
planet  Mercury,  when  in  its  greatest  brightness, 
appears  larger  than  when  it  is  seen  to  pass,  like  a 
dark  spot,  across  the  disc  of  the  sun,  although  it 
is  nearest  the  earth  in  this  last  position.  The 
apparent  diameters  of  the  fixed  stars  are  much 
smaller  than  they  have  generally  been  supposed 
by  those  who  have  attempted  to  measure  them. 
Yet  small  as  they  are,  their  real  magnitude  must 
be  very  great,  since  they  are  visible  to  our  sight  at 
the  immense  distance  at  which  they  are  placed. 
In  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  their  distance, 
and  the  smallness  of  tlieir  apparent  diameters,  will 
be  tlieir  real  magnitudes.  If  we  suppose  the 
apparent  diameters  of  any  of  the  stars  observed 
by  Dr.  Bradley  to  be  equal  to  the  400,000Lh  part 
of  the  sun’s  apparent  diameter  or  tli  of  a 
second — which  is  a  probable  supposition  for  a  star 
of  the  second  magnitude, — it  will  follow  that  such 
a  star  is  equal  to  the  sun  in  magnitude.  For,  if 
the  sun  were  removed  to  the  distance  at  which 
such  a  star  is  situated,  he  would  appear  no  lai'ger 
than  those  twinkling  points,  nay,  would  perhaps 
disappear  altogether  from  our  view.  From  all  the 
observations  and  reasonings  that  have  been  enter¬ 
ed  into  on  this  subject,  we  have  no  proofs  that 
any  of  the  stars  are  less  than  the  sun,  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  many  of  them  equal  and  even 
far  surpass  that  luminary  in  their  real  dimensions 
and  splendor.  Having  obtained  the  parallax  of  61 
Cygni,* *  if  we  could  find  the  exact  apparent  dia¬ 
meter  of  that  star,  its  real  bulk  could  be  calcu¬ 
lated  with  as  much  ease  and  certainty  as  the  bulk 
of  the.  sun,  or  moon,  or  any  of  the  planets.  But 


*  This  star  belongs  to  the  constellation  Cygnus,  or  the 
Bwan.  Its  right  ascension  for  January  1,  1839,  was  20h.  .59' 
41",  and  its  declination  37^  57'  42"  north.  In  places  of  52^^ 
of  N.  latitude,  this  star  passes  the  meridian  within  two  or 


as  this  important  element  in  the  calculation  is  still 
a  desideratum,  we  must  resort  to  other  methods 
by  which  we  may  arrive  at  the  nearest  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  truth. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  photometrioal 
experiments  of  Dr.  Wollaston,  in  relation  to  the 
comparative  quantity  of  light  emitted  to  our  eye 
from  the  star  Sirius  and  from  the  sun.  In  reler- 
ence  to  these  experiments.  Sir  John  Herschel,  in 
a  marginal  note,  remarks:- — “Dr.  Wollaston  as¬ 
suming,  as  we  think  he  is  perfectly  justified  in 
doing,  a  much  lower  limit  of  possible  parallax  in 
Sirius  than  we  have  adopted  in  the  text,  has  con¬ 
cluded  the  intrinsic  light  of  Sirius  to  he  nearly  that 
q/" FOURTEEN  SUNS.”  Sir  William  Herschel  informs 
us  that,  with  a  magnifying  power  of  6450,  and  by 
means  of  his  new  micrometer,  he  found  the  ap¬ 
parent  diameter  of  Vega  or  a.  Lyi'®  to  be  0' .  355: 
this  will  give  the  real  diameter  of  the  star  about 
thirty-eight  times  that  of  the  sun,  or  33,440,000 
miles,  supposing  its  parallax  to  be  one  second. 
Were  this  its  true  estimate  its  solid  contents  would 
be  19,579,357,857,382,400,000,000,*  or,  above 
nineteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
trillions  of  miles ;  which  is,  fifty-four  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-two  times  larger  than 
the  solid  contents  of  the  sun.  The  magnitude 
of  such  a  globe  is  altogether  overpowering  to  the 
human  imagination,  and  completely  bafiles  ev'ery 
effort  to  approximate  to  a  distinct  conception  of 
an  object  of  such  amazing  amplitude  and  splen¬ 
dor.  We  have  formerly  sliown-f  that  the  sun  is  a 
body  of  so  vast  dimensions  that  the  human  mind, 
in  its  ])resent  state,  can  form  no  adequate  concep¬ 
tions  of  itjthat  it  is  more  than  500  times  greater  than 
all  the  planets,  satellites,  and  comets  of  our  sys¬ 
tem;  that  it  is  equal  to  thirteen  hundred  thousand 
globes  as  large  as  the  earth;  that  its  surface  con¬ 
tains  an  amplitude  fifty-three  millions  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-thousand  times  larger  than  the 
view  from  Mount  Etna,  which  comprises  an  extent 
of  45,000  milos;  and  that,  were  a  landscape  on 
the  sun  of  this  extent  to  be  contemplated  every 
two  hours,  it  would  require  twenty-four  thousand 
five  hundred  years  before  the  whole  surface  of 
this  luminary  could  be  in  this  manner  surveyed. 
What,  then,  shall  we  think  of  the  probable  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  luminous  globe  •  fifty-four  thousand 
times  greater  than  the  expansive  globe  of  the 
sun! 

However  amazing  the  magnitude  of  such  a 
body  may  appear,  we  ought  not  on  this  account 
to  consider  the  existence  of  such  an  orb  us  either 
improbable  or  incredible.  Prior  to  the  first  dis¬ 
coveries  of  modern  astronomy  two  or  three  con- 
turtes  ago,  no  one  could  have  believed  that  the 
sun  is  a  body  of  such  an  immense  size  as  he  is 
now  found  to  be,  or  that  the  planetary  system 
occupies  so  extensive  a  range  as  astronomers 
have  now  determined  it.  And  we  are  not  to 
conceive  that  even  the  immense  amplitude  of  the 
sun  is  the  highest  scale  of  magnitude  which  tho 
Creator  has  prescribed  to  himself  in  his  a,rrange- 
rnonts  of  the  universe.  From  the  knowledge  we 
have  already  acquired  of  the  vastness  of  the  scale 
on  which  creation  is  constructed,  we  have  reason 


three  minutes  of  the  zenith.  Tt  is  ft  star  of  about  the  fifth 
magnitude.  It  is  28  degrees  nearly  due  easi  from  the  bright 
star  ycgaoi  a  Lyrae,  in  the  constellation  of  the  Harp,  and 
nearly  nine  degrees  south  by  east  of  Dencby  or  a  Cijgni,  the 
principal  star  in  the  Swan. 

*  In  some  editions  of  the  “Improvements  of  Society,” 
this  number  is  inaccurately  stated,  the  cube  of  tiie  diameter 
having  been  by  mistake  substituted  for  the  solid  contents 
of  the  body,  but  the  general  result  of  the  comparative  mag' 
niuulesof  the  two  bodies  is  the  same, 
t  “Celestial  Scenery,'’ chap,  iil,  sect,  10 
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to  believe  that  bodies  exist  in  it  far  surpassing,  in 
niagiutude  and  grandeur,  any  of  the  globes  to 
whieli  we*liave  alluded.  There  are  certain  lucid 
specks  in  the  heavens  which  can  only  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  most  powerful  telescopes,  which  we 
are  quite  certain,  from  their  immense  distance, 
must  comprise  a  mass  of  matter  thousands  of 
times  larger  than  our  sun, — either  a  distinct  mass 
of  materials  or  a  congeries  of  shining  globes  so 
near  eacli  other  that  the  separate  bodies  cannot  be 
distinguished.  As  the  distance  between  the  great 
globes  of  the  universe  is  incomprehensible  by 
limited  intellects,  so  the  magnitude  of  some  of 
these  bodies  may  be  so  great  as  to  surpass  every  es¬ 
timate  and  every  conception  we  may  have  hitherto 
formed  on  this  subject.  Such  views  of  the  magni¬ 
tudes  of  creation  are  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
ideas  we  ought  to  entertain  of  a  Being  who  is  eternal, 
omnipresent,  omnipotent,  and  incomprehensible. 

But,  without  going  beyond  the  strict  deductions 
of  science,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  there  are 
few  stars  in  the  concave  of  our  sky  that  do  not 
equal,  and  even  surpass,  our  sun  in  size  and  in 
splendor;  and  if  so,  what  a  glorious  and  over¬ 
whelming  scene  does  creation  present  to  an  intel¬ 
ligent  and  contemplative  mind!  Here  we  are 
presented  with  a  scene  on  which  the  highest  order 
of  created  beings  may  expatiate  for  myriads  of 
ages,  and  objects,  ever  wonderful  and  ever  ne\v, 
ziiay  still  present  themselves  to  the  astonished 
mind  throughout  the  w'hole  length  of  its  immor¬ 
tality  ;  so  that  the  most  expansive  intellects  shall 
never  want  subjects  of  sublime  investigation  during 
all  the  revolutions  of  an  interminable  existence. 

We  are  not  to  imagine  that  all  the  stars,  even 
those  v/hich  appear  with  the  same  brilliancy,  are 
of  the  same  size.  We 'have  reason  to  believe  that 
a  variety,  in  this  respect,  exists  among  those  dis¬ 
tant  orbs,  as  well  as  among  the  bodies  which 
compose  the  planetary  system,  and  in  other  de¬ 
partments  of  nature.  Various  considerations 
tend  to  show  that  “  one  star  differeth  from  an¬ 
other  star  in  glory,”  not  only  as  they  appear  to 
the  naked  eye,  but  in  reality,  as  to  their  intrinsic 
magnitude  and  splendor.  Some  of  the  telescopic 
stars  appear  of  very  different  colors,  one  exhibit¬ 
ing  rays  of  an  orange  or  ruddy  hue,  another  blue, 
another  yellow,  and  another  green,  indicating  a 
dilFerence  in  their  constitution  and  in  the  nature 
of  the  light  they  emit.  Among  the  double  stars, 
the  one  which  is  found  revolving  round  the  other 
is  evidently  the  smaller  body,  as  its  light  is  not 
distinguishable  without  a  higli  magnifying  power, 
and  yet  its  distance  from  the  earth  must  be 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  larger  star  around 
which  it  revolves.  R.ece.iit  observations  tend  to 
prove  tiiat  some  of  the  smaller  stars  have  not  only 
a  greater  annual  parallax  than  those  which  are 
most  brilliant,  but  an  absolute  motion  in  space 
much  greater  than  those  of  the  brightest  class, 
which  indicates  that  there  is  a  difference  iu  the 
real  size  of  those  bodies,  and  that  some  of  the 
stars  which  appear  smallest  to  our  eye  may  be 
the  largest  in  real  dimensions;  but  the  smallest 
of  them  are,  undoubtedly,  bodies  of  such  inagiii- 
tudes  as  surpass  our  distinct  comprehension. 

Some  readers,  from  their  ignorance  of  the 
mathematical  principles  of  astronomy,  and  f  orn 
bein-r  iiicapable  of  appreciating  the  observations 
to  wtiich  we  have  referred,  are  apt  to  view  with  a 
certain  degree  of  skepticism  the  coiiclusioiis 
which  astronomers  have  deduced  respecling  the 
distances  and  magnitudes  of  the  stars.  Perhaps 
the  following  consideration,  level  to  llie  capacity 
oJ’  everv  man  of  common  sense,  may  ^  have  a 
teiidenc)'  to  convince  even  the  most  skeptical  that 
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the  stars  are  situated  at  an  almost  incalcuablo 
distance  from  the  earth. 

Suppose  a  telescope  to  magnify  400  times,  that 
is,  makes  a  distinct  object  appear  four  hundred 
times  nearer,  and  four  hundred  times  larger  iu 
diameter,  than  to  the  naked  eye  With  aii  in- 
struineiit  of  this  description  I  have  been  enabled 
to  read  a  person’s  name,  the  letters  of  which  were 
not  above  half  an  inch  iu  length  or  breadth,  at 
the  distance  of  more  than  two  miles.  When  this 
telescope  is  directed  to  the  moon,  it  enables  us  to 
perceive  the  shadows  of  its  mountains,  and  other 
minute  portions  of  its  scenery,  and  even  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  rocks  and  cavities  less  than  a  mile  iu 
diametei'.  When  directed  to  the  planet  Venus,  it 
exliibits  it  as  a  large  splendid  body,  with  either  a 
gibbous,  a  half  njoon,  or  a  crescent  phase.  When 
directed  to  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  it  makes  these 
orbs  appear  several  times  larger  than  the  moon 
does  to  the  naked  eye,  and  enables  us  to  perceive 
the  dark  belts  which  run  across  the  one,  and  the 
rings  which  surround  the  other.  Now,  if  this 
same  instrument  be  directed  to  the  fixed  stars,  it 
shows  them  only  as  so  may  luminous  points, 
without  any  well-defined  diameters.  It  brings  to 
view  hundreds  and  thousands  of  stars  which  the 
naked  eye  cannot  discern;  but  although  they  ap¬ 
pear  somewhat  more  brilliant,  they  appeal’,  on 
the  wliole,  no  larger  in  diameter  tlian  the  stars  in 
general  do  to  the  unassisted  sight.  This  circum¬ 
stance  I  consider  as  a  palpable  and  sensible  evidence 
of  the  inirneuse  distance  of  the  fixed  stars;  for 
bodies  at  the  distance  of  nine  hundred,  and  oven 
of  eighteen  hundred  nullioiis  of  miles,  appear 
magniiled  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  in- 
stnvment;  and  why  should  not  the  fixed  stars  ap¬ 
pear  magnified  in  the  same  proportion,  and  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  eye  large  discs  like  the  planets,  were 
it  not  oil  account  of  flitdr  incalculable  distance? 
Were  they  only  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the 
planetary  system — suppose  ten  times  the  distance 
of  Saturn,  or  nine  thousand  millions  of  miles, — 
this  would  undoubtedly  be  the  case;  but  observa¬ 
tion  proves  the  contrary.  When  we  view  a  planet 
— for  example  Saturn,  which  is  distant  nine  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  miles — througli  a  telescope  mag¬ 
nifying  400  times,  we  contemplate  it  as  if  we 
had  been  carried  to  a  point  only  the  four-huudreth 
part  of  its  distance;  that  is,  we  view  it  as  if  we 
were  brought  witliin  little  more  than  two  millwtis 
of  miles  of  its  surface.  In  other  words,  we  see 
it  of  the  same  magnitude,  and  nearly  with  the 
same  distinctness,  as  if  he  had  surmounted  the  law 
of  gravitation,  and  been  transported  more  than  897 
millions  of  miles  from  our  present  abode  in  the 
direction  of  that  orb. 

When  such  an  instrument  is  directed  to  the 
fixed  stars,  it  does  not  lose  its  power  as  a  telescope; 
this  is  proved  by  its  presenting  Ihe  nebulw,  which 
are  invisible  to  the  nuked  eye,  as  lurge,  well-defin¬ 
ed  spaces  in  the  finnument.  It  carries  us  within 
the  four-himdreth  part  of  their  actual  distance, 
and  enables  us  to  contemplate  them  just  as  we 
woulddoif  we  were  41)0  times  nearer  them  than  wa 
are.  Let  u.s  suppose,  as  formerly,  the  distance  of  the 
nearest  stars  to  be  20,00(1,0(10,000,000,  or  twenty 
billions  of  miles,  we  contemplate  sucli  stars  by 
this  instrument,  as  if  we  were  carried  to  a  station 
nineteen  billions  nine  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  miles  from  the  place  we  now  occupy,  where  wa 
should  still  be  fifty  thousand  millions  of  miles* 

*  The  following  is  the  calculation  expressed  in  figures: 
400)  20,000,000 .000.000,  (list,  of  the  star. 

,50, 000, too, 000,  (list,  as  viewed  by  the  telescope. 

19,950,000,000,006",’  dist.  r-oin  the  earth  at  rvliioh  w* 
view  it 
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distant  from  these  bodies.  Supposing  the  sun 
were  removed  to  a  point  fifty  thousand  millions 
of  miles  from  the  place  he  now  occupies — which 
is  526  times  his  present  distance,  —  he  would 
appear  526  times  less  in  diameter  than  at 
present,  or  under  an  angle  of  little  more  than 
3)4  seconds,  wliicli  is  less  than  the  apparent 
diameter  of  Uranus,  a  body  which  is  generally  in¬ 
visible  to  the  naked  eye;  so  that  if  a  star  be 
distant  twenty  billions  of  miles,  and  equal  to 
the  sun  in  magnitude,  it  should  appear  no  more 
than  a  point  when  viewed  with  a  telescope  magni¬ 
fying  400  times.  Supposing,  then,  that  we  were 
transported  through  the  immense  space  of  19,950,-  | 


000,000,000  miles,  we  behooved  to  be  carried  foi 
ward  several  thousand  millions  of  mi^js  farthet 
before  those  distant  orbs  would  appear  to  e.xpani 
into  large  discs  like  the  moon,  or  Hke  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  when  viewed  through  telescopes. 

The  above  considerations  prove  to  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  the  nearest  stars  are  removed  from  us  at 
immense  and  inconceivable  distances;  and  if  tlieil 
distance  be  so  great,  their  magnitudes  must  like¬ 
wise  be  astonishing,  otherwise  they  would  be  al¬ 
together  invisible  either  to  the  naked  eye  or  by 
the  telescope;  for  a  distant  visible  object  must  al¬ 
ways  be  considered  as  having  a  magnitude  pro' 

I  portional  to  its  distance  and  its  appateni  diumetetr 


CIIAPTEK  VI. 

ON  NEW  STARS. 


To  almost  every  eye  but  that  of  the  astrono¬ 
mer,  the  starry  firmament  presents  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  aspect.  To  a  common  observer,  the  noctur¬ 
nal  heavens  exhibit  the  appearance  of  avast  con¬ 
cave  bespangled  with  countless  numbers  of  shining 
points,  of  various  degrees  of  brilliancy,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  sky  apparently  without  any  or¬ 
der  or  arrangement.^ — Whether  the  clusters  of 
stars  which  are  seen  in  summer  and  in  winter 
are  the  same, — whether  the  stars  which  are  seen 
in  one  region  of  the  heavens  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening  are  identically  the  same  which  are  seen 
in  the  same  quarter  at  midnight,  or  at  three  in  the 
morning, — whether  there  be  any  stars  Avhich  were 
seen  by  our  forefathers  which  are  no  longer  visi¬ 
ble,- — whether  any  stars  unknown  to  former  gene¬ 
rations  can  now  be  traced  in  the  firmament, — or 
whether  any^  of  those  orbs  which  are  visible  at  one 
lime  are  invisible  at  another, — to  such  inquiries 
there  is  not  one  out  of  a  tliousand  of  those  who 
have  occasionally  gazed  at  the  starry  heavens  that 
could  give  a  satisfactory  reply.  It  is  the  industri¬ 
ous  astronomer  alone,  who,  with  unwearied  obser¬ 
vations  spends  sleepless  nights  in  surveying  the 
various  regions  of  the  celestial  vault,  that  can  tell 
with  certainty  whether  or  not  any  changes  occa¬ 
sionally  take  place  in  reference  to  any  of  the 
starry  orbs. 

The  first  account  we  have  of  any  cliangeshaving 
been  perceived  among  the  stars  is  that  recorded  by 
Hipparchus,  of  Rhodes,  a  celebrated  astronomer 
who  flourished  about  120  years  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  About  this  period,  this  accurate  obser¬ 
ver  of  the  heavens  perceived,  in  a  certain  part  of 
the  firmament,  a  star  which  he  had  never  observ¬ 
ed  before,  and  of  which  he  could  find  no  record 
in  the  observations  of  his  predecessors.  Struck 
with  this  new  and  unexpected  phenomenon,  he 
began  to  doubt  whether  changes  might  not  happen 
among  the  celestial  orbs,  as  well  as  in  the  scene  of 
nature  here  below.  In  order  that  such  changes 
when  they  happen  might  be  known  to  future  gen¬ 
erations,  he  began  to  form  a  catalogue  of  all  the 
stars  visible  in  that  part  of  the  world  where  he  re¬ 
sided,  noting  down  the  place  and  apparent  magni- 
Uide  of  each  star,  until  he  at  length  completed  a 
ist  of  all  the  visible  stars  in  the  heavens;  which 
was  the  first  catalogue  of  those  luminaries  of  which 
we  have  any  account  in  history.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  we  have  no  specific  account  of  the 
particular  part  of  the  heavens  where  this  new  star- 
appeared,  as  it  might  have  led  us  to  determine 
wlietlier  it  be  still  visible,  or  whether  it  be  subject 


to  periodical  changes,  or  have  altogether  disap¬ 
peared. 

In  the  year  130  after  the  Christian  era,  another 
new  star  is  said  to  have  made  its  appearance.  In 
the  year  389,  a  new  star  appeared  near  a.  Aquilse, 
or  Altair,  in  the  constellation  of  the  Eagle.  Its 
appearance  was  sudden;  it  continued  three  weeks, 
emitting  a  splendor  equal  to  that  of  Venus,  and 
afterward  entirely  disappeared.  In  the  ninth 
century,  a  new  star  appeared  in  the  fifteenth 
degree  of  Scorpio,  which  is  said  to  have  emitted 
as  much  light  as  is  reflected  from  one  quarter  of 
the  moon.  In  945,  a  new  star  appeared  between 
the  constellations  of  Cepheus  and  Cassiopeia;  and 
another,  in  1264,  near  the  constellation  Cassio- 
peia;  but  of  these  stars  the  accounts  are  so  vague 
and  imperfect  that  we  can  form  no  distinct  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  phenomena  they  exhibited. 

The  most  striking  and  wonderful  phenomenon 
of  this  kind  of  which  we  have  an  authentic  and 
distinct  description  occurred  in  the  beginning  of 
November,  1572,  when  a  new  star  appeared  in 
Cassiopeia,  forming  nearly  a  rhombus  with  the 
three  largest  stars,  a,  /2,  y,  of  that  constellation. 
Its  appearance  was  sudden  and  brilliant.  Its  phe¬ 
nomena  were  so  striking  that  the  sight  of  it 
detei-mined  the  celebrated  Tycho  Brahe  to  become 
an  astronomer.  He  did  not  see  it  at  half  an  hour 
past  five,  when  he  was  returning  from  his  house 
to  his  laboratory  ;  but  returning  about  ten,  ho 
came  to  a  crowd  of  country  people  who  were 
staring  at  something  behind  him.  Looking  round, 
he  saw'  this  wonderful  object.  It  w-as  so  bright 
that  his  staff  had  a  shadow;  it  was  of  a  dazzling 
white,  with  a  little  of  a  bluish  tinge.  It  had  no 
tail  or  hair  around  it  similar  to  comets,  but  shone 
with  the  same  kind  of  luster  as  the  other  fixed 
stars.  Its  brilliancy  was  so  great  as  to  surpass 
that  of  Ifljra  and  Sirius.  It  appeared  even  larger 
than  Jupiter,  which  W’as  then  at  its  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  earth,  and  hy  some  was  estimated 
to  be  superior  to  the  planet  Venus  in  its  greatest 
luster.  It  was  even  seen  by  those  who  had  good 
eyes  at  noonday;  a  circumstance  w-hich  never 
happens  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  other  stars,  or 
even  of  the  planets,  except  Venus,  which  has 
sometimes  been  seen  in  daylight  in  certain  pecu¬ 
liar  positions.  During  night,  it  was  frequently 
seen  through  thin  clouds  w-hich  entirely  inter¬ 
cepted  the  light  of  the  other  stars.  In  this  state 
it  continued  to  shine  with  undimiuished  brilliancy 
during  the  remaining  part  of  November,  or  more 
than  three  weeks.  It  did  not.  howevor,  coiiliiiuo 
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mui:h  longer  with  this  degree  of  brightness,  but 
gradually  diminished  in  its  luster.  In  the  month 
of  December,  it  appeared  to  be  only  equal  to  Ju¬ 
piter;  in  January,  1573,  it  appeared  a  little  less 
than  that  planet,  but  still  soraeavhat  larger  than 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  to  which  it  appeared 
about  equal  during  the  months  of  February  and 
March;  thus  gradually  diminishing  in  brightness. 
In  April  and  May,  it  was  like  a  star  of  the  second 
magnitude;  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August,  it  was  equal  only  to  the  largest  stars  in 
Cassiopeia,  which  are  mostly  of  the  third  magni¬ 
tude;  in  September,  October,  and  November,  it 
was  no  larger  than  a  star  of  tlie  fourth  magni¬ 
tude;  in  December,  it  was  about  equal  to  the  star 
called  Gamma,  which  was  nearest  to  it;  toward 
the  end  of  1573,  and  during  the  month  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1574,  it  was  but  little  superior  to  stars  of  the 
fifth  magnitude;  in  Februar}^  it  was  no  larger  than 
a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude;  and  in  the  month 
of  March  it  entirely  disappeared,  having  con¬ 
tinued  visible  from  the  beginning  of  November, 
1572,  to  March,  1574,  a  period  of  about  sixteen 
months.  It  was  remarked  that  as  it  diminished 
in  size  it  was  likewise  subject  to  certain  changes 
in  color  and  brightness.  When  it  appeared 
largest,  its  light  was  white  and  brilliant;  after 
which  it  appeared  a  little  yellowish;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  spring,  1573,  it  approached  some¬ 
thing  to  the  color  of  Mars,  being  reddish  like  the 
star  Aldeharan,  or  the  Bull’s  Eye,  and  a  little  less 
bright  than  the  star  in  the  right  shoulder  of  Orion. 
In  the  month  of  May  that  year,  it  was  of  a  pale 
livid  white,  like  Saturn;  which  color,  as  likewise 
its  sparkling  appearance,  continued  to  the  last, 
only  growing  more  dim  and  faint  as  it  approached 
the  period  of  its  disappearance. 

Such  were  the  appearances  and  changes  of  this 
wonderful  star.  These  phenomena  were  particu¬ 
larly  observed  by  several  astronomers  of  that 
period,  especially  by  Tycho  Brahe,  who  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  determined 
its  longitude  and  latitude,  and  demonstrated  that 
it  was  situated  in  the  region  of  the  fixed  stars,  at 
a  much  greater  distance  from  the  earth  than  the 
sun,  moon,  or  any  of  the  planets,  as  it  had  no 
sensible  parallax,  and  remained  in  the  same  point  of 
the  heavens  during  the  whole  period  of  its  appear¬ 
ance.  This  star  was  likewise  diligently  observ'ed 
by  Cornelius  Gamma,  who  says  that  on  the  night 
of  the  8th  November,  1572,  he  viewed  with  some 
attention  that  part  of  the  heavens,  in  a  very 
serene  sky,  but  saw  nothing  uncommon;  but  that 
the  next  night,  November  9th,  it  appeared  with 
a  splendor  surpassing  all  the  fixed  stars,  and 
scarcely  less  bright  than  Venus.  The  longitude 
of  this  star,  as  determined  by  Tycho,  was  9°  17', 
and  53°  45'  of  north  latitude. 

The  point  in  the  heavens  where  this  star  ap¬ 
peared  may  be  ascertained  from  the  following 
figure,  which  exhibits  a  representation  of  the 
principal  stars  in  Cassiopeia.  The  general  po¬ 
sition  of  this  constellation  may  be  found  from 
the  map  of  the  circumpolar  stars,  Plato  III.  It  is 
almost  directly  opposite  Ursa  Major,  or  the  Great 
Bear.  A  line  drawn  from  the  Bear  through  the 
pole-star  meets  Cassiopeia  at  nearly  an  equal  dis¬ 
tance  on  the  other  side  of  that  star.  When  the 
Bear  is  at  its  lowest  position  below  the  pole,  Cas¬ 
siopeia  is  near  the  zenith,  and  vice  versa.  In  the 
annexed  representation  (fig.  9)  the  large  star 
toward  the  left  points  out  the  place  which  was 
occupied  by  the  new  star,  which,  with  the  three 
*Urs,  a,  0,  y,  forms  a  kind  of  rhombus,  or  irregu¬ 
lar  square.  The  one  on  the  left  above  the  new 
star  is  0,  and  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Caph, 
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The  one  to  the  right  of  Caph  and  a  little  higher 
is  a.,  distinguished  likewise  by  the  name  Schedir. 
Below  Schedir,  and  a  little  to  the  right,  is  the  star 
y,  or  Gamma.  About  six  degrees  north-west  of 


Fig.  9. 


Caph,  the  telescope  reveals  to  us  a  pretty  large 
nebula  of  small  stars,  apparently  compressed  into 
one  mass,  with  a  number  of  loose  stars  surround¬ 
ing  it. 

In  the  year  1604,  about  the  end  of  September, 
another  new  star  appeared  near  the  heel  of  the 
right  foot  of  Serpentarius.  At  that  time,  near 
the  same  part  of  the  heavens,  the  planets  Mars, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  wore  very  near  to  each  other, 
a  phenomenon  which  so  engaged  the  attention  of 
astronomers  that  no  uncommon  appearance  in 
that  quarter  of  the  heavens  could  long  have 
escaped  detection.  On  the  17th  of  September, 
Kepler,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  this  star,  care¬ 
fully  observed  the  three  planets;  on  the  2.3d,  he 
again  viewed  Mars  and  Jupiter,  then  approaching 
to  their  conjunction  ;  and  one  of  his  scholars 
made  the  same  observation  on  the  27th.  On  the 
28th,  and  on  the  29th,  which  was  the  day  when 
Mars  and  Jupiter  were  in  conjunction,  they  were 
observed  by  Mmstlinus  and  others  ;  but  none  of 
them  as  yet  saw  anything  of  the  new  star.  On 
the  30th,  the  sudden  breaking  of  the  clouds  afford¬ 
ed  one  of  Kepler’s  friends  an  opportunity  of 
having  a  very  short  view  of  it;  for  fn  looking  for 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  he  saw  a  bright  star  near  them, 
which  he  had  not  seen  before,  but  it  was  soon 
obscured  by  clouds.  On  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  6th 
of  October,  it  was  seen  by  several  persons  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places.  On  account  of  cloudy  weather  at 
Prague,  where  Kepler  resided,  ho  did  not  see  it 
until  the  8th  of  that  month.  All  the  ob.servers 
agreed  in  this, — that  it  was  e.xactly  round,  without 
any  beard  or  tail;  that  it  was  e.xactly  like  one  of 
the  fixed  stars;  and  that  in  the  vividness  of  its 
luster,  and  the  quickness  of  its  sparkling,  it  ex 
ceeded  anj'thiiig  they  had  ever  seen  before.  As 
to  its  color,  it  was  remarked  that  it  was  every  mo¬ 
ment  changing  into  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  as 
yellow,  crange,  purple,  and  red;  but  was  generally 
white  when  at  a  little  hight  above  the  vapors 
near  the  horizon.  At  its  first  appearance,  it 
seemed  larger  than  any  of  the  fixed  stars,  and 
even  surpassed  Jupiter,  which  planet  was  near  it 
during  the  whole  of  October,  and  by  its  steady 
light  was  easily  distinguishable  from  this  vehe¬ 
mently  sparkling  star.  It  continued  ot  the  same 
size  and  brilliancy  during  the  whole  of  October. 
About  the  end  of  this  month  the  sun  was  ap¬ 
proaching  that  part  of  the  heavens  in  which  th> 
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star  appeared,  yet.  on  the  SOtli  it  was  so  much 
brighter  than  Jupiter  that  Kepler  could  see  it 
distinctly  when  Jupiter  was  imperceptible,  on 
account  of  Itie  light  of  the  sun,  though  ho  was 
faitlier  from  the  sun’s  beams  than  the  star.  On 
the  Gth  and  bth  of  November  it  was  seen  by 
Kepler  and  others;  and  at  Turin,  on  tho  13lh, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  last  time  it  was 
perceived  before  being  overpowered  bj’  the  sohar 
rays.  After  emerging  from  the  sun’s  rays,  on  the 
west,  it  was  seen  in  the  morning  on  tlie  24th  De¬ 
cember,  and  though  it  sparkled  exceedingly,  yet 
it  was  considerably  diminished  in  magnitude, 
appearing  however,  larger  than  the  bright  star 
Aiitares.  From  the  middle  of  January  1605,  until 
the  middle  of  March,  it  gradually  diminished  in 
brightness.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  it  appeared 
like  a  star  of  the  third  magnitude,  and  continued 
nearly  of  the  same  size  during  the  montlis  of  May, 
June,  and  July,  and  conlinued  to  sparkle  more 
strongly'  than  any  other  fixed  star.  Oji  Septem¬ 
ber  26th,  a  year  after  its  first  appearance,  it  was 
more  brilliant  than  the  star  in  the  leg  of  Serpen- 
tarius,  which  is  reckoned  of  the  third  magnitude. 
As  it  was  at  this  time  again  approaching  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  sun,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  seen  after  this  period.  In  December,  1605, 
and  January,  1606,  cloudy  weather  prevented 
observations  after  it  had  emerged  from  the  solar 
rays.  Kepler  concludes  that  it  must  have  disap¬ 
peared  some  time  between  October,  1605,  and  the 
following  February,  but  on  what  day  is  uncertain. 
Like  the  former  star  which  appeared  in  Cassio¬ 
peia,  it  liad  no  parallax,  and  remained  in  tlie  same 
point  of  the  heavens. 

None  of  the  new  stars  whose  phenomena  we  have 
described  above  have  ever  reappeared,  the  places 
which  they’  occupied  still  reinaiiiiiig  a  blank.  It 
is  inucli  to  be  regretted  that  the  telescope  was  not 
invented  at  tlie  periods  when  these  stars  appeared, 
as  it  might  have  been  ascertained  by  their  instru¬ 
ment  whether  they  had  any  sensible  diameters. 
At  any  rate,  their  gradual  decrease  of  magnitude 
and  luster  might  have  been  traced  by'  a  good  tele¬ 
scope  for  a  long  period,  perhaps  for  years,  after 
they  disappeared  to  the  naked  eye,  which  must 
have  led  us  to  draw  some  conclusions  respecting 
the  cause  w’hich  produced  so  extraordinary  phe¬ 
nomena.  Were  such  a  remarkable  phenomenon 
to  liappen  in  our  times,  when  telescopes,  micro¬ 
meters,  arid  other  astronomical  instruments  have 
received  so  many  exquisite  improvements,  so  as 
to  enable  us  to  penetrate  deep  into  the  profundity 
of  space,  and  to  measure  the  smallest  angles,  a 
variety  of  additional  facts  and  circii  instances  would 
doubtless  be  discovered  in  relation  to  phenomena 
and  events  so  striking  and  sublime.* 

The  subject  of  new  stars,  such  as  tliose  now 
described,  which  blazed  forth  with  so  extraordi- 
jiary  a  brilliancy'  and  so  soon  disappeared,  natu¬ 
rally  gives  rise  to  solemn  and  interesting  reflec¬ 
tions.  There  is  a  mj'stery  that  hangs  over  such 
sublime  phenomena  which  produces  in  the  mind 
an  anxious  desire  to  behold  the  vail  removed,  and 
to  investigate  tho  reasons  and  causes  of  such  stu¬ 
pendous  events.  “It  is  impossible,”  says  Mrs. 
Sornmerville,  when  alluding  to  the  star  of  1572, 


*  Beside  the  atiove,  the  following  instances  of  new  stars 
may  lie  noted; — In  the  year  lOTO,  a  new  star  was  discovered 
by  Hevelius  and  Anfhelm,  near  the  head  of  the  Swan, 
wiiicli,  afler  becoming  invisible,  reappeared,  and  alter  under¬ 
going  several  singular  fluctuations  of  light  during  two 
years,  gradually  vanished  from  the  sigiit,  and  has  never  since 
been  seen.  Another  nevv  star  is  said  to  Iiave  been  seen  the 
same  year  at  Paris,  about  the  back  of  the  Swan,  wliicli, 
after  the  space  of  fourteen  days,  vanished  away. — Whis- 
ton’s  Jlstronoinictil  Lectures^  p.  45, 


“to  imagine  anything  more  tremeudoua  than  a 
conflagration  that  would  be  visible  at  such  a  dis¬ 
tance.”  Whether  there  was  anyllting  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  stale  of  the  body  alluded  to  similar  to  what 
we  call  a  conjlfigratioii  may  be  justly  doubted,  but 
there  wa.s  a  splendor  and  luminosity  concentrated 
in  that  point  of  the  lieaveiis  where  the  star  ap¬ 
peared  which  would  more  tlian  equal  the  blaze  of 
twelve  hundred  thousand  worlds  such  as  ours,  were 
they  all  collected  into  one  mass,  and  ail  at  onca 
wrapt  in  flames.  Nay,  it  is  not  iinytrobahle  lha  , 
were  a  globe  as  large  as  would  fill  lire  whole  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  eartli’s  annual  orbit  to  be 
lighted  up  with  a  splendor  siiijilar  to  that  of  the 
sun, it  would  scarcely  surpas.s  in  brilliancy  and 
splendor  the  star  to  which  we  refer;  for  during 
the  wliole  period  of  its  continuing  visible,  it  never 
appeared  in  the  least  to  shift  its  position,  though 
it  was  carefully  watched  by  the  astronomers  of 
that  age;  and,  consequenlly,  tlie  whole  diameter 
of  the  earth's  orbit,  wliile  llie  earth  passed  from 
one  extremity  of  it  to  another,  appeared  only  as 
a  point  at  the  vast  distance  at  wiiicii  the  star  was 
situated.  Tliese  may  appear  bold  positions,  but 
.they  are  in  some  measure  warranted  by  tiie  facts 
of  the  case,  and  they  are  perfectly  consistent  with 
what  we  know  of  many  of  the  other  astonishing 
operations  of  that  Almiglity  Being  who  is  “won¬ 
derful  in  counsel  and  excellent  in  working,”  gnd 
“whose  ways,”  in  providence  and  creation  ‘Wc 
past  finding  out.” 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  what  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  phenomena  so  extraordinarj'  and 
sublime;  but  our  limited  views  of  creation  and  of 
the  plans  and  purposes  of  its  Omnipotent  Con¬ 
triver  and  Governor  prevent  us  fiom  arriving  at 
any  satisfactory  conclusions.  La  Place  says  in 
reference  to  this  subject — “  As  to  those  stars 
wliicli  suddenly  shine  forth  with  a  very  vivid 
light,  and  then  vanish,  it  may  be  supposed,  with 
probability,  that  great  conflagrations,  occasioned 
by  extraordinary  causes,  take  place  on  their  sur¬ 
faces;  and  this  supposition  is  confirmed  by  their 
change  of  color,  analogous  to  tiiat  which  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  on  the  earth  by  bodies  which  are 
consumed  by  fire.”*  But  such  an  opinion,  how¬ 
ever  great  the  astronomer  who  proposed  it,  ap¬ 
pears  quite  unsatisfactory.  We  err  egregiously 
when  we  attempt  to  comjiare  the  puny  operation's 
and  conflagrations  which  happen  on  onr  globe 
with  a  scene  so  far  transcending  everylhinv  we 
behold  in  this  terrestrial  sphere.  The  greatest 
couflagratiou  that  was  ever  witnessed  on  earth 
cannot  bear  the  smallest  proportion  or  similitude 
to  an  object  which  must  have  occupied  a  space 
more  than  ten  hundred  thousand  times  the.  .solid 
contents  of  onr  globe  ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
agents  or  elementary  principles  which  produced 
the  respective  phenomena  were  at  all  similar. 

The  late  Professor  Vince,  one  of  the  most 
learned  astronomers  of  his  age,  has  the  following 
remark: — “  The  disappearance  of  some  slar.s  may 
be  the  destruction  of  that  system  at  the  lime  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Deity  for  the  probation  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  appearance  of  new  stars  may 
be  the  formation  of  new  systems  for  new  races 
of  beings  then  called  into  existence  to  adore  the 
works  of  their  Creator.”!  The  late  Dr.  Mason 
Good  seemed  to  indulge  in  a  similar  ojiinion 
“Worlds,  and  systems  of  worlds,”  says,  he,  “  ara 
not  only  perpetually  creating,  but  also  perpetually 
disappearing.  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  tliat, 
within  the  period  of  the  last  century,  not  less  than 


*  S]/stemof  the  World,  vot.  1,  p  101. 
t  Vince’s  “Complete  System  of  Astronomy  ” 


SUCH  STARS  NOT  ANNIHILATED. 


thirteen  stars,  in  different  constellations,  seem  to 
have  totally  perished,  and  ten  new  ones  to  have 
been  created.  In  many  instances  it  is  unques¬ 
tionable  that  the  stars  themselves,  tlie  supposed 
habitation  of  other  kinds  or  orders  of  intelligent 
beings,  together  witli  the  different  planets  by 
which  it  is  probable  they  were  surrounded,  have 
utterly  vanished,  and  the  spots  which  they  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  heavens  have  become  blanks.  What 
fias  befallen  other  systems  will  assuredly  befall 
9ur  own.  Of  the  time  and  the  manner  we  know 
nothing;  but  the  fact  is  incontrovertible — it  is  fore¬ 
told  by  revelation — it  is  inscribed  in  the  heavens 
— it  is  felt  through  the  earth.  Such  is  the  awful 
and  daily  te.vt;  what,  then,  ought  to  be  the  com¬ 
ment  1”  Similar  to  these  were  the  sentiments  of 
the  late  Professor  Robinson,  of  EJinburgh: — 
“  VVhai  has  become  of  that  dazzling  star,  surpas¬ 
sing  Venus  in  brightness,  which  shone  out  all  at 
once  in  November,  1572?” — “  Such  appearances 
in  the  heavens  make  it  evddeiit  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  wise  provision  made  for  maintaining 
that  order  and  utility  which  we  behold  in  our 
system,  the  day  may  come  ‘when  the  heavens 
shall  pass  awmy  like  a  scroll  that  is  folded  up, 
when  the  stars  in  heaven  shall  fall,  and  the  sun 
shall  cease  to  give  his  light.’  The  sustaining  hand 
of  God  is  still  necessary,  and  the  present  order  and 
harmony  which  he  has  enabled  us  to  understand 
and  admire  is  wholly  dependent  on  his  will,  and 
its  duration  is  one  of  the  unsearchable  measures 
of  his  providence.” 

Such  are  the  pious  sentiments  of  the  above- 
named  respectable  philosophers  in  reference  to  the 
subject  under  consideration;  but  it  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  they  are  altogether  judicious,  or 
correspondent  to  the  perfections  of  the  Creator 
and  the  arrangements  he  has  made  in  the  uni¬ 
verse.  They  seem  to  take  for  granted  that  those 
stars  w'hich  have  blazed  for  awliile,  and  then  dis¬ 
appeared,  have  been  destroyed  or  annihilated. 
We  are  indeed  informed  that,  in  regard  to  our 
globe,  a  period  is  approaching  when  “the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  the  earth  and 
the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burnt  up.” 
But  such  a  couflagratiou  cannot  be  justly  com¬ 
pared  to  the  splendor  of  tliose  wonderful  stars  de¬ 
scribed  above.  At  whatever  period  in  the  lapse  of 
duration  such  au  event  may  take  place,  it  will  be 
so  far  from  being  visible  at  the  nearest  star,  that 
it  would  not  be  seen  by  suoli  eyes  as  ours  at  the 
boundaries  of  our  system.  Beside,  we  are  assured, 
in  that  revelation  wliich  announces  it,  that  that 
awful  event  shall  take  place  as  one  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  sill  and  depravity  of  man  ;  and 
therefore  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will  extend  to  the  sun  or  any  of  the  surrounding 
planets  of  our  system;  nor  have  we  any  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  contlajrration  of  our  globe  will 
Lssue  in  its  entire  destruction,  or  that  the  elemen¬ 
tary  principles  of  whicn  it  is  composed  will  be 
annihilated.  It  is  more  probable,  nay,  almost 
certain,  that  this  tremendous  event  will  only  tend 
to  purify  our  globe  from  the  physical  evils  which 
now  exist,  and  to  transform  it  into  a  new  and 
happier  world  for  the  residence  of  renovated  and 
pure  intelligences.  In  regard  to  annUdlai'wn,  we 
have  na  proof  tliat  any  particle  of  matter  yvhich 
was  ever  created  has  yet  been  annihilated.*  In¬ 
cessant  changes  and  ti-ansformatioiis  are  going 
forward  both  in  the  scene  of  sublunary  nature 
and  throughout  the  celestial  ;-egious;  but  chants 
in  raate.rial  objects  do  not  necessarily  imply  the 


*  See  “  Philosopliy  of  a  Future  State,”  chap,  i,  sect.  10,; 
and  “Ciiristian  Philosopher,,” 


i  destruction  of  the  matter  of  which  they  are  com¬ 
posed,  but  simply  a  new  arrangement  or  mode  of 
operation.  We  iiave  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  portions  of  matter  which  now  exist  through¬ 
out  tlie  universe  will  ever  be  reduced  to  annihila¬ 
tion.  On  the  otlier  hand,  we  have  palpable  twi- 
deuce,  Irom  several  phenomena  in  the  heavens, 
that  the  work  of  crealion  is  still  going  forward, 
and  that  the  Creator  is  gradually  ushering  into 
c,\istence  new  suns,  and  systems,  and  worlds;  and 
in  all  probability  his  creating  energy  will  be  con¬ 
tinually  exerting  itself  throughout  all  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  ages  of  eternity. 

Again,  il  that  grand  and  terrific  event  which  is 
to  put  a  final  period  to  the  present  terrestrial  sys¬ 
tem  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  consequence  of  the 
iulrodiiction  of  moral  evil  and  the  depravity  of 
man,  then  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  those  intel¬ 
ligences  which  were  connected  witli  the  systems 
whicli  are  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  must 
have  been  involved  in' the  guilt  of  moral  degen¬ 
eracy,  or,  in  other  words,  in  rebellion  against 
their  Creator;  otherwise,  v/hy  were  they  subjected 
to  sitcli  an  awful  catastrophe,  and  doomed  to  be 
blotted  out  of  existence?  We  have  no  ground 
for  entertaining  any  such  supposition.  Reasoning 
from  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  it  is  more  pro¬ 
bable  to  conclude  that  the  inhabitants  of  our 
world  are  almost  the  only  iatelligeuoes  through¬ 
out  the  universe  who  have  swerved  from  the  path 
of  original  rectitude,  and  violated  the  moral  laws 
of  their  Maker.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  any  system,  consisting,  perhaps,  of 
thirty  or  even  of  a  hundred  worlds — would  bo 
found  uniting  in  rebellion  against  the  moral  gov¬ 
ernment  of  their  Benefactor,  so  as  to  warrant  tlie 
entire  destruction  of  the  system  with  which  they 
were  connected.  Beside,  were  the  views  of  the 
philosophers  to  which  I  allude  to  be  adopted,  then 
we  must  admit  that  the  systems  wliich  in  their 
opinion  were  destroyed  or  annihilated  must  have 
been  continued  in  existence  only  for  a  year  or 
two;  for  no  luminous  botlies  occupied  the  places 
of  the  new  stars  before  they  burst  on  a  sudden  to 
the  view,  and  no  twinkling  orbs  have  been  seen 
in  these  points  of  the  heavens  since  they  disap¬ 
peared;  but  it  is  surely  not  at  all  probable  that  the 
Almighty  would  launch  into  existence  systems  of 
such  amazing  magnitude  and  splendor,  and  suffer 
them  to  rush  into  destruction  within  a  period  of 
so  very  limited  duration. 

For  the  reasons  now  staled,  and  others  which 
miglit  have  been  brought  forward,  I  cannot  acqui¬ 
esce  in  the  views  of  the  respectable  philosophers 
to  which  I  have  adverted;  hut  it  is  easier  to  set 
aside  an  untenable  hypothesis  than  to  attempt  an 
explanation  of  the  real  causes  of  so  sublime  and 
wonderful  phenomena.  In  iuvestigatiiig  the  dis¬ 
tant  wonders  of  the  universe  and  the  arrango- 
ments  of  the  Divine  government,  it  becomes  us 
to  express  our  sentiments  with  moilestj"  and  cau¬ 
tion.  Wliatever  may  have  been  tlie  causes  wliich 
produced  the  sudden  splendor  and  the  rapid  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  new  stars,  I  entertain  not  the 
least  doubt  that  those  bodies  are  still  in  existence, 
and  subserving  important  purposes  in  the  economy 
of  God’s  universal  government.  Almost  any  Hy¬ 
pothesis  Is  to  be  preferred  to  that  which  supposes 
their  destruction  or  annihilation.  What  should 
hinder  us  from  concluding  that  the  extraordinary 
phenomena  of  the  star  of  1572  was  owing  to  a 
luminous  orb  of  immense  magnitude,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  retinue  of  worlds,  moving  with  incon¬ 
ceivable  velocity  in  an  immense  elliptical  orbit,  the 
longer  side  of  which  was  nearly  in  a  direction  to 
our  eye;  that  its  most  brilliant  appearance  was 
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when  it  was  nearest  our  system,  as  at  A,  (fig.  10), 
supposing  £  the  relative  position  of  the  earth,  or 
of  our  system;  and  that,  as  it  gradually  declined 
in  its  brightness,  it  was  passing  along  the  curve 
from  A  toward  B  and  C,  until  its  rapid  flight  at 

Fig.  10. 
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length  carried  it  beyond  the  limits  of  human 
vision?  Had  telescopes  been  in  use  at  that  period, 
there  is  little  doubt  it  would  have  been  seen, 
tbough  still  diminishing,  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  that  in  which  it  was  visible  to  the  unassisted 
eye;  in  which  case  it  would  have  fully  corrobo¬ 
rated  the  opinion  now  stated.  In  confirmation 
of  this  explanation  of  the  phenomena  it  has  been 
supposed,  with  a  high  degree  of  probability,  that 
it  is  the  same  star  which  appeared  in  the  year  945 
and  in  12C4,  which,  of  course,  would  have  a 
period  of  revolution  of  about  319  years,  which 
period  might  vary  two  or  three  years  in  the 
course  of  its  revolutions,  from  causes  with  which 
we  are  unacquainted,  as  we  find  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  case  of  comets.  This  opinion  is  ren¬ 
dered  the  more  probable  from  the  consideration 
that  the  stars  of  945  and  1264  appeared  in  the 
constellation  of  Cassiopeia,  where  likewise  the  star 
of  1572  was  observed;  and  if  these  be  identical, 
then  it  is  probable  that  it  will  again  make  its 
appearance  about  the  year  1891  or  1892;  and  if 
so,  astronomers  will  then  have  a  better  opportu¬ 
nity  of  marking  its  aspects  and  motions,  and 
determining  its  size  and  its  period  of  revolution. 

If  this  explanation  appear  the  most  probable,  it 
presents  to  the  mind  a  most  magnificent  and  over¬ 
whelming  idea,  without  supposing  anything  so 
tremendous  and  terrific  as  a  sudden  conflagration. 
It  presents  before  us  a  luminous  globe  of  aston¬ 
ishing  magnitude — perhaps  not  less  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  the  size  of  our  sun — winging  its  course 
over  a  circuit  perhaps  a  thousand  times  more 
expansive  than  the  orbit  of  Uranus,  and  carrying 
along  with  it  a  hundred  worlds  in  its  swift  career. 
The  motion  of  such  a  body  must  have  been  rapid 
in  the  extreme,  when  we  consider  the  rapid  dimi¬ 
nution  of  its  apparent  magnitude.  In  the  month 
of  November  it  first  appeared;  in  December  its 
brightness  was  sensibly  diminished;  in  the  month 
of  April  following  it  had  diminished  to  the  size 
of  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude;  in  Jul)’,  to 
one  of  the  third  magnitude;  in  October,  to  one 
of  tie  fourti;  in  the  following  January,  to  one 


of  the  fifth;  in  February,  to  one  of  the  sixth 
magnitude;  and  in  March  it  disappeared. 

Now,  according  to  Sir  W.  Herschel's  experi¬ 
ments,  the  light  of  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
being  supposed  100,  the  light  of  one  of  the  second 
magnitude  is  25,  one  of  the  t/iird  magnitude,  12,  &o. 
(see  p.  22).  If,  then,  we  suppose  these  class(5s  of  stars 
to  be  nearly  of  equal  magnitudes,  and  that  their 
distance  is  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  their  light,  it  will  follow  that  a  star  of  the 
second  magnitude  is  four  times  the  distance  of  a 
star  of  the  first;  a  star  of  the  third  magnitude, 
four  times  the  distance  of  the  second,  or  eight  times 
the  distance  of  the  first  magnitude,  &c.  Supposing, 
then,  the  star  of  1572  to  have  !)een  twenty  billions 
of  miles  from  the  earth  at  its  nearest  approach  to 
our  system;  from  December,  1572,  to  April,  1573, 
when  it  was  diminished  to  the  apparent  size  of  a 
star  of  the  second  magnitude,  it  must  have  moved 
four  times  that  distance,  or  eighty  billions  of 
miles  during  these  four  months,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  six  hundred  thousand  millions  of  miles  a 
day,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  millions  a 
minute,  a  velocity  of  which  we  can  have  no  ade¬ 
quate  conception. 

If  the  above  explanation  be  unsatisfactory,  I 
know  not  to  what  hypothesis  to  resort  for  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  mysterious  and  wonderful  phenome¬ 
non.  Whatever  view  we  may  be  disposed  to  take 
of  such  striking  events,  we  are  lost  in  admiration 
and  wonder.  We  behold  a  display  of  magnitude, 
of  motion,  and  of  magnificence,  which  over¬ 
powers  the  human  faculties,  which  shows  us  the 
littleness  of  man  and  the  limited  nature  of  his 
powers,  and  which  ought  to  inspire  us  with  reve¬ 
rence  of  that  Almighty  Being  who  sits  on  the 
throne  of  the  universe,  directing  all  its  movements 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  wise  and  righteous 
designs,  and  for  the  diffusion  of  universal  happi¬ 
ness  throughout  all  the  ranks  of  intelligent  exis¬ 
tence.  However  astonishing  the  conclusions  we 
are  led  to  deduce  from  the  phenomena  under  con¬ 
sideration,  the  facts  to  which  we  have  adverted 
are  not  beyond  the  energies  of  Him  whose  per¬ 
fections  are  strictly  infinite.  Nay,  from  such  a 
Being,  who  is  self-existent  and  omniscient,  who 
fills  the  immensity  of  space  with  liis  presence, 
and  whose  power  is  boundless  in  its  operation,  wo 
should  naturally  expect  that  displays  of  creating 
and  sustaining  energy  would  be  exhibited,  alto¬ 
gether  overwhelming  and  incomprehensible  by 
mortals.  “  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God? 
Canst  thou  find  out  the  almighty  to  perfection? 
In  the  bights  of  heaven  he  doth  great  things  past 
finding  out,  yea,  and  wonders  without  number. 
By  his  spirit  he  hath  garnished  the  heavens.  The 
pillars  of  heaven  tremble  and  are  astonished  at 
his  reproof.  Lo,  these  are  but  parts  of  his  ways; 
but  the  thunder  of  his  power  who  can  under¬ 
stand?  ” 
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tL'  starry  is  attentively  sur- 

T»y6-l,  — tiG.  tb^  aspects  01  tht?  numerous  orbs  it 
conta.'s  parJcutcrl'v  ma'ke.L  it  is  found  that 
several  of  tliese  bou'es  ere  subject  to  periodical 
changes  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  light  and  their 
apparent  diameters,  indicating  in  some  instances 
motions  and  revolutions  of  considerable  extent. 
The  following  sketches  contain  descriptions  of 
the  more  remarkable  phenomena  connected  with 
this  class  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  nariable,  or  periodical  stars  : 

The  first  star  of  this  kind  which  seems  to  have 
been  particularly  noticed  is  one  in  the  neck  of 
the  Whale,  whose  right  ascension  is  2h.  8'  33", 
and  south  declination,  3°  57'  25".  It  was  first 
observed  on  August  13th,  1596,  by  David  Fabri- 
cius,  when  it  appeared  like  a  star  of  the  third 
magnitude,  but  disappeared  after  the  month  of 
October  in  the  same  year.  It  was  again  observed 
by  Holworda  in  the  year  1637;  and  after  having 
disappeared  during  a  period  of  nine  months,  it 
again  became  visible;  since  wliich  time  it  has 
been  found  every  year  pretty  regular  in  its  period, 
except  from  October,  1672,  to  December,  1676, 
during  which  time  Hevelius  could  not  perceive  it, 
though  it  was  a  particular  object  of  his  attention. 
Bullialdus,  a  Frenchman,  having  compared  to¬ 
gether  the  observations  that  had  been  made  on  it 
from  1638  to  1666,  determined  the  periodical  time 
between  its  appearing  in  its  greatest  brightness 
and  returning  to  it  again  to  be  333  days.  He 
found  also  that  about  120  days  elapse  between  the 
time  that  it  is  first  seen  of  the  sixtli  magnitude 
and  its  disappearing;  that  it  continues  in  its  great¬ 
est  luster  for  about  fifteen  days;  that  after  its  first 
reappearance  of  the  sixtli  magnitude  it  increases 
in  size  much  faster  until  it  comes  to  be  of  the 
fourth  magnitude,  tiian  it  does  from  that  period 
to  its  being  of  the  third;  and  that  from  its  being 
of  the  third  it  increases  to  the  second  magnitude 
by  still  slower  degrees.  Modern  astronomers  give 
the  following  description; — “It  remains  in  its 
greatest  brightness  about  a  fortnight,  being  then 
nearly  equal  to  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude; 
it  decreases  during  three  months,  until  it  becomes 
completely  invisible,  in  which  state  it  remains 
about  five  months,  when  it  again  becomes  visible, 
and  continues  increasing  during  the  remaining 
three  months  of  its  period;  but  it  does  not  always 
return  to  the  same  degree  of  brightnes.s,  nor  in¬ 
crease  and  diminish  by  the  same  gradations.”  It 
appears  about  twelve  times  in  eleven  years.  Cas¬ 
sini  determined  its  period  to  be  334  days;  but  Sir 
W.  Herschel  makes  it  331  days,  10  hours,  19 
minutes.  It  appears,  then,  that  this  star  passes 
through  all  the  gradations  of  light  and  magnitude 
from  a  star  of  the  second  to  a  star  of  the  sixth 
magnitude,  and  under;  but  after  it  has  disappeared 
to  the  naked  eye  it  may  be  traced  to  its  lowest 
magnitude  by  a  telescope  of  moderate  power.  It 
is  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Stella 
Mira,  or  the  wonderful  star,  and  Oinicron  Ceii. 

In  1704,  Maraldi  observed  a  variable  star  in  the 
constellation  Hydra.  This  star  had  been  de- 
#cribed  by  Montanari  in  1670,  but  was  not  visible 


in  April,  1702.  Maraldi  saw  it  for  the  first  tima 
in  the  beginning  of  March,  1704,  in  the  same 
place  where  it  had  been  seen  thirty-four  years 
before.  It  appeared  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  and 
continued  nearly  in  the  same  state  until  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  April.  It  then  gradually  diminished 
until  the  end  of  May,  when  it  could  no  longer  bo 
seen  by  the  naked  eye,  but  was  visible  through 
the  telescope  for  a  month  longer.  It  could  not 
be  seen  again  until  the  end  of  November,  1705, 
when  that  part  of  the  heavens  began  to  emerge 
from  the  sun’s  rays.  It  was  then  very  faint,  and 
grew  less  and  less  until  the  end  of  February, 
1706,  and  could  then  be  scarcely  perceived  even 
with  a  telescope.  It  did  not  reappear  until  the 
18th  of  April,  1708,  when  it  was  larger  than  a 
star  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  and  increasing  in 
luster.  It  was  seen  by  the  same  observer  after¬ 
ward,  in  the  years  1709  and  1712.  From  the 
observations  of  Maraldi,  Mr.  Pigot  concludes  that 
its  period  was  then  494  days;  but  from  observa¬ 
tions  made  by  himself  he  thinks  that  now  it  is 
only  487  days;  so  that  from  the  time  of  Maraldi 
it  has  shortened  seven  days.  The  following  are 
the  more  prominent  particulars  relating  to  this 
star: — 1.  When  at  its  full  brightness  it  is  of  tho 
fourth  magnitude,  and  does  not  perceptibly  change 
for  the  space  of  fourteen  days.  2.  It  is  about  six 
months  in  increasing  from  the  tenth  magnitude 
and  returning  to  the  same;  so  that  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  invisible  during  that  time.  3.  It  is 
considerably  more  quick,  perhaps  one-half  more 
so,  in  its  increase  than  in  its  decrease.  4.  Though, 
when  at  its  full,  it  may  always  be  styled  a  star  of 
the  fourth  magnitude,  it  does  not  constantly 
attain  the  same  degree  of  brightness,  but  the 
differences  are  very  small.  5.  Its  right  ascensioix 
for  1786  is31h.  18'  4";  and  its  south  declination, 
22°  9'  38".  It  is  marked  No.  30  in  Hevelius’ 
Catalogue  of  the  Stars;  from  which  data,  its 
place  may  easily  be  found  on  a  planisphere,  or  on 
the  celestial  globe. 

In  the  year  1600,  G.  Jansonius  discovered  a 
variable  star  in  the  breast  of  theSwan,  which  was 
afterward  observed  by  different  astronomers,  and 
supposed  to  have  a  period  of  about  ten  years. 
The  results  of  Mr.  Pigot’s  calculations  from  the 
observations  of  former  astronomers  are — 1.  'Phat 
it  continues  in  full  luster  for  five  years.  2.  It 
decreases  rapidly  for  two  years.  3.  It  is  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye  for  four  years.  4.  It  increases 
slowly  during  seven  years.  5.  All  tliese  changes 
are  completed  in  eighteen  years.  6.  It  was  at  its 
minimum  attheendof  the  year  1663.  7.  It  does 

not  always  increase  to  the  same  degree  of  bright¬ 
ness,  being  sometimes  of  the  third,  and  at  otliers 
only  of  the  sixth  magnitude.  “I  am  entirely 
ignorant,”  says  Mr.  Pigot,  “whether  it  is  subject 
to  the  .same  changes  in  th/s  century,  having  not 
met  with  any  series  of  observations  upon  it;  but 
if  the  above  conjectures  are  right,  it  will  be  at  its 
minimum  in  a  very  few  years.  Since  November, 
1781,  to  the  year  1786,  I  have  constantly  seen  it 
of  the  sixth  magnitude,  though  I  suspect  that  in 
1785-6,  it  had  rather  decreased.”  This  star  ia 
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neat  Gamma  in  the  Swan’s  breast;  it  varies  from 
the  third  to  the  sixth,  seventh,  &c.  magnitudes. 
Its  right  asceneion  is  20h.  9'  54";  north  declina¬ 
tion,  370  22'  37". 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  changea¬ 
ble  stars  is  that  called  Algol,  in  the  head  of  Me¬ 
dusa,  in  the  constellation  Perseus.  It  had  long 
since  been  known  to  appear  of  different  magni¬ 
tudes  at  different  times;  but  its  period  was  first 
ascertained  by  John  Goodricke,  Esq.,  of  York, 
who  began  to  observe  it  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  17S3.  It  changes  continually  from  the  first 
or  second  to  the  fourth  magnitude;  and  the  time 
which  elapses  from  one  greatest  diminution  to 
the  other  was  found  in  1783  to  be,  at  a  mean,  2 
days,  20  hours,  49  minutes.  The  change  is  thus — 
during  four  hours  it  gradually  diminishes  in  lus¬ 
ter;  during  tiie  succeeding  four  hours  it  recovers 
its  first  magnitude  by  a  like  gradual  increase;  and 
during  the  remaining  part  of  the  period,  namely, 
2  days,  12  hours,  42  minutes,  it  invariably  pre¬ 
serves  its  greatest  luster;  after  the  expiration  of 
which  its  diminution  again  commences.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Pigot,  who  has  made  many  observations 
on.  such  stars,  and  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
subject,  the  degree  of  brightness  of  this  star  when 
at  its  minimum  is  variable  at  dift’erent  periods;  and 
he  Is  of  the  same  opinion  in  regard  to  its  bright¬ 
ness  when  at  its  full;  but  whether  these  difTerences 
return  regularly  or  not  has  not  been  determined. 
The  right  ascension  of  Algol,  or  ^  Persei,  for 
1786,  is  2h.  64'  19";  and  its  north  declination  40° 
6'  58".  It  is  situated  12°  east  of  Almaach,  in  the 
foot  of  Andromeda,  and  may  be  known  by  means 
of  three  stars  of  the  fourth  magnitude  lying  a 
few  degrees  south-west  of  it,  and  forming  a  small 
triangle.  It  comes  to  the  meridian  on  the  21st 
of  December,  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening; 
but  as  it  continues  above  the  horizon  at  least 
twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  it  may  bo 
seen  every  evening  from  August  to  May. 

Another  variable  star  is  to  be  found  in  the  neck  of 
the  Swan.  The  period  of  this  star  has  been  settled 
by  Maraldi  and  Cassini  at  405  days;  but  from  a 
mean  of  the  observations  of  Mr.  Pigot,  it  appears 
to  be  only  392,  or  at  most  396  7-8 days.  The  par¬ 
ticulars  relating  to  it  are, — 1..  When  at  its  full 
brightness,  it  undergoes  no  perceptible  change  for 
a  fortnight.  2.  It  is  about  three  and  a  half  tnonths 
in  increasing  from  the  eleventh  magnitude  to  its 
full  brightness,  and  the  same  in  decreasing;  for 
which  reason  it  may  be  considered  as  invisible 
during  six  months.  3.  It  does  not  always  attain 
the  same  degree  of  luster,  being  sometimes  of  the 
5th,  and  sometimes  of  the  seventh  magnitude. 
The  right  ascension  of  this  star  is  19h.  42'  21"; 
and  its  north  declination,  32°  22’  58".  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  neck,  and  nearly  equidistant  from 
Beta  and  Gamma,  and  south  by  west  from  Deiieb, 
at  the  distance  of  about  twelve  degrees,  and  is 
marked  Chi. 

The  star  Eta  Antinoi  is  another  star  of  this 
description,  whose  variation  and  period  were  dis¬ 
covered  by  Mr.  Pigot  in  1785.  From  his  cor¬ 
rected  observations,  he  concludes  that  it  continues 
at  its  greatest  brightness  forty  hours  without 
decreasing;  it  is  sixty-six  hours  after  it  begins  to 
decrease  before  it  comes  to  its  full  diminution; 
after  which  it  continues  stationary  for  thirty 
hours  more ;  and  then  increases  for  thirty -six 
hours.  In  every  period  it  seems  to  acquire  its  full 
brightness,  and  to  be  equally  decreased.  Its  period 
tlierefore  is  seven  days,  four  hours;  and  its  greatest 
and  least  variation  is  from  the  third  to  the  fifth 
magnitude.  Its  right  ascension  is  19h.  41'  34"; 
end  its  north  declination  0°  28'  14".  It  is  about 


eight  degreees  south  from  Altair,  the  principal 
star  in  the  constellation  Aquila. 

The  above  descriptions  may  suffice  as  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  phenomena  of  variable  stars.  There 
are  about  seven  or  eight  other  stars  which  have 
been  observed  to  be  certainly  variable,  among 
which  are  the  following: — A  star  in  the  Northern 
Crown,  whose  right  ascension  is  15h.  40' 11"; 
north  declination,  28°  49' 30";  and  period,  lOjo 
months.  A  star  in  Hercules,  whose  right  ascen¬ 
sion  is  I7h.  4'  54";  north  declination,  14°  3b';  and 
period  of  variation  6034  days.  A  star  in  Sobieslii’s 
Shield,  whose  right  ascension  is  18h.  36'  3h"; 
south  declination,  5°  56’;  and  period  62  days. 
The  star  Beta  Lyrte — right  ascension,  18h.  42'  11"; 
north  declination,  33°  7'  46";  greatest  and  lea.st 
variation,  3,  4,  5;  supposed  peiiod,  6  days,  9 
hours.  The  star  Delta  Cephei,  whose  period  is  5 
day's,  83^  hours;  right  ascension,  22h.  21';  and 
north  declination,  57°  50'.  W ith  several  others. 

Beside  these,  whose  variations  and  periods  have 
been  determined,  there  are  about  thirty-seven 
other  stars,  which  are,  with  good  reason,  susjiected 
to  be  variable,  but  whose  periods  of  change  have 
not  yet  been  ascertained,  on  account  of  the  want 
of  a  sullicient  number  of  observers,  who  might 
devote  their  attention  more  particularly  to  Uiia 
department  of  astronomical  observation.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  star  Pollux,  or  Beta  Gemini,  is  sus¬ 
pected  to  change  from  the  first  to  the  third  mag¬ 
nitude. 

When  contemplating  such  change.?  among 
bodies  so  immensely  distant,  and  of  so  r  ast  mag¬ 
nitude,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  which  produce  these  phenomena.  Our 
ignorance,  however,  of  the  precise  natuio  and 
consiitution  of  those  remote  bodies,  and  ol  tho 
scenes  and  circumstances  in  which  they  may  b« 
placed,  prevent  us  from  forming  any-  definite  or 
satisfactory  conclusions.  The  following  are  .some 
of  the  opinions  which  have  been  thrown  out  on 
this  subject,  it  has  been  supposed  that  poi  lions 
of  the  surfaces  of  these  stars  are  covered  with 
large  black  spots,  which,  during  the  diurnal  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  star,  present  themselves  under  various 
angles,  and  thus  produce  a  gradual  variation  in 
its  brilliancy.  Sir  W.  Herschel  says  “Such  a 
motion  may  be  as  evidently  proved  as  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  earth.  Dark  spots,  or  large  portions 
of  the  surface  less  luminous  than  the  rest,  turned 
alternately  in  certain  directions,  either  toward  or 
from  us,  will  account  for  all  tho  phenomena  of 
periodical  changes  in  the  luster  of  the  stars  so 
satisfactorily,  that  we  certainly  need  not  look  for 
any  other  cause.”  Sir  Isaac  Newton  thought 
that  the  sudden  blaze  of  some  stars  may  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  “falling  of  a  cemet  into 
them,  by  which  means  they  would  bj  enabled  to 
cast  a  prodigious  light  for  a  little  time,  after  which 
they  would  gradually  return  to  their  formei 
state.”  But  we  know  too  little  about  the  natnro 
of  comets  to  be  able  to  determine  what  etiect  they 
would  produce  in  such  a  case,  nor  are  we  certain 
that  such  bodies  are  connected  with  other  sys¬ 
tems.  If  the  fixed  stars  be  nearly  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  sun,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any 
such  effect  would  he  produced  even  although  a 
comet  were  to  fall  into  its  luminous  atmosphere, 
us  that  atmosphere  appears  to  have  nothing  in  it 
that  would  take  fire  by  the  approach  of  any  extra¬ 
neous  body,  or  that  would  “blaze”  like  coinhus- 
lible  substances  on  the  earth.  The  blaze,  if  such 
an  effect  were  to  take  place,  would  scarcely'  be 
distinguishable  from  our  globe,  and  much  less 
from  a  distant  system.  Maupertius,  in  a  “])is,ser- 
tation  on  the  Figures  of  tlie  Celestial  Bodies,”  i« 
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cf  opinion  that  some  stars,  by  their  prodigious 
quick  rotation  on  their  axes,  may  not  only  assume 
the  figures  of  oblate  spheroids,  but  that,  by  the 
great  centrifugal  force  arising  from  such  rota¬ 
tions,  they  may  become  of  the  figures  of  mill- 
Btones,  or  be  reduced  to  flat  circular  planes,  so 
thin  as  to  be  quite  invisible  when  their  edges  are 
turned  toward  us,  as  Saturn’s  ring  is  in  such 
positions.  And  when  any  eccentric  planets  or 
comets  go  round  any  fixed  star,  in  orbits  much 
inclined  to  its  equator,  the  attraction  of  the  planets 
or  comets  in  their  perihelions  must  alter  the  incli¬ 
nation  of  the  axis  of  that  star;  on  which  account 
it  will  appeal  more  or  less  large  and  luminous,  as 
its  broadside  is  turned  more  or  less  toward  us. 
Tni.s  opinion,  at  best,  I  consider  as  having  a  very 
small  degree  of  probability,  and  almost  quite  un¬ 
tenable.  Mr.  Dunn,  in  a  paper  in  vol.  52  of  the 
“  Philosophical  Transactions,”  supposes  that  the 
interposition  of  some  gross  atmosphere  may  solve 
the  phenomena  under  consideration.  “  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  new  stars,”  says  he,  “and  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  others,  possibly  may  be  occasioned 
by  the  interposition  of  such  an  ethereal  medium 
within  their  respective  orbs  as  either  admits  light 
to  pass  freely  or  wholly  absorbs  it  at  certain  times, 
while  light  is  constantl)'  pursuing  its  journey 
tlirough  the  vast  regions  of  space.” 

Whatever  opinions  we  may  adopt  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  it  is  evident  that  the  regular  succession  of  the 
oariations  of  periodical  stars  preclude  the  idea  of 
tlieir  being  destroyed.  It  is  likewise  evident  that 
motion  of  some  kind  or  other,  either  in  the  stars 
tlieiuselves  or  in  some  bodies  either  directly  or 
remotely  connected  with  them,  must  be  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  phenomena  in  question;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  different  causes  in  different 
instances  may  operate  in  producing  the  effects. 
It  does  not  appear  to  me  probable  that  the  cause 
which  produces  the  variation  in  the  case  of  Delta 
Cephei,  whose  period  is  only  5  days,  hours,  is 
the  same  which  produces  all  the  variety  of  change 
which  happens  in  the  star  Gamma  in  the  Swan’s 
breast,  whose  periodical  changes  are  completed 
only  in  eighteen  years.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a 
rotation  round  an  axis,  which  has  the  effect  of 
presenting  different  sides  of  the  star  of  more  or 
less  degrees  of  obscurity  or  brightness  to  the  eye 
of  a  spectator,  will  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
such  stars  as  Eta  Antinoi  and  Delta  Cephei;  but 
it  does  not  appear  probable  that  a  motion  of  rota¬ 
tion  is  so  slow  in  any  of  these  bodies  as  to  occupy 
a  period  of  eighteen  years,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
star  in  the  breast  of  the  Swan. 

I  am  disposed  to  consider  it  as  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  interposition  of  the  opaque  bodies 
of  large  planets  revolving  around  such  stars,  may, 
in  soine  cases,  account  for  the  phenomena.  It 
is  true  that  the  planets  connected  with  the  solar 
system  are  so  small  in  comparison  of  the  sun  that 
their  interposition  between  that  orb  and  a  specta¬ 
tor  at  an  immense  distance  would  produce  no 
sensible  etfect.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  con¬ 
clude  that  in  all  other  systems  the  planets  are 
formed  in  the  same  proportion  to  their  central 
orbs  as  ours;  but,  from  the  variety  we  perceive 
in  every  part  of  nature  both  in  heaven  and  earth, 
we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  every  system  of 
the  universe  is  in  some  respect  dilTerent  from  an¬ 
other.  There  is  no  improbability  in  admitting 
that  the  planets  which  revolve  round  some  of  the 
stars,  may  be  so  large  as  to  bear  a  considerable 
proportion  (perhaps  one-half  or  one-third)  to  the 
diameters  of  the  orbs  around  which  they  revolve; 
in  w'hich  case,  if  the  plane  of  their  orbit  lie  nearly 
in  the  line  of  our  vision,  they  would  in  certain 


parts  of  their  revolutions  Interpose  between  our 
eye  and  the  stars,  so  as  to  hide  for  a  time  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  surfaces  from  our  view,  while  in  that 
part  of  their  orbits  which  is  next  the  earth.  Such 
a  supposition  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  universal  gravitation; 
for  although  such  planets  bore  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  size  of  their  central  luminai  ies,  yet 
we  have  only  to  suppose  that  their  density  is  very 
small.  They’  may’  be  globes  whose  central  parts 
are  devoid  of  solid  matter,  consisting  only  of  a 
solid  external  shell  for  the  support  of  inhabitants, 
as  is  probably  the  case  with  the  planet  Saturn, 
whose  density  is  only  equal  to  that  of  cork. 

A  planet  about  the  size  we  have  now  supposed 
revolving  around  a  star  would,  in  a  great  measure, 
account  for  the  phenomena  presented  by  Algol. 
This  star  accomplishes  the  period  of  its  variations 
in  2  day’s  and  nearly  21  hours.  During  Sj-g  or  4 
hours  it  gradually  diminishes  in  luster,  and  during 
the  succeeding  four  hours  it  gradually  recovers 
its  first  magnitude.  Throughout  the  remaining 
part  of  the  period — namely,  2  days,  12  hours,  42 
minutes, — it  invariably  preserves  its  greatest  lus¬ 
ter;  so  that  the  time  of  its  being  diminished  iu 
luster  is  only  about  the  ninth  part  of  its  whole 
period  of  variation.  Now  supposing  a  planet 
about  half  the  diameter  of  the  star  revolving 
around  Algol,  it  would  intercept  a  large  portion 
of  its  surface  when  it  passed  between  our  eye  and 
the  star,  as  at  a,  b  (fig.  11),  where  the  white  cir¬ 
cular  ring  represents  the  surface  of  the  star  partly 
covered  by  the  planet.  Its  luster  would  begin  to 

Fig.  11. 


diminish  when  the  planet  entered  on  its  edge  at 
d,  and  it  would  again  resume  its  full  brightne.ss 
when  going  oft’  at  c,  the  dark  side  of  the  planet 
being  of  course  turned  to  our  eye;  and  during 
the  remaining  part  of  its  revolution  it  would 
appear  in  its  brightest  luster.  The  regularity  of 
the  changes  of  this  star  admits  of  the  supposition 
now  made,  and  evidently  requires  a  regular  mo¬ 
tion  of  some  kind  or  other,  either  in  the  star  itself 
or  in  some  body’  connected  with  it,  in  order  to 
produce  the  phenomena.  Perhaps,  in  the  case 
of  some  of  the  variable  stars,  we  might  suppose 
several  large  planets  in  succession  to  pass  between 
our  eye  and  the  star  to  account  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  they  present — a  supposition  which  perfectly 
agrees  with  the  idea  of  a  system  of  revolving 
bodies. 

As  it  is  not  probable  that  the  changes  of  all 
such  stars  arise  from  the  same  cause,  what  shouht 
hinder  us  from  supposing  that  there  are  stars  w 
suns  that  revolve  around  planets  of  a  size^  immensely 
greater, — the  planets,  for  example,  bearing  a  simi¬ 
lar  proportion  to  the  stars  as  the  sun  bears  to 
Jupiter?  Considering  the  immense  variety  of 
celestial  mechanism  throughout  the  universe,  there 
can  be  no  great  improbability  in  such  a  supposi¬ 
tion.  The  case  of  double  stars  demonstrates  that 
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one  sun  actually  revolves  round  another;  and  why 
may  not  a  sun  revolve  around  a  central  planet, 
whose  surface  may  contain  forty  times  the  area 
of  all  the  planets  of  our  system,  in  order  to  dis¬ 
tribute  ii^ht  and  heat,  and  other  beneficial  influ¬ 
ences,  to  its  numerous  population?  No  violation 
of  the  law  of  universal  gravitation  is  implied  in 
such  a  supposition;  and  the  Almighty  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  one  mode  of  arranging  systems  and 
worlds.  Supposing,  then,  such  an  arrangement 
to  exist,  it  might  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
some  of  the  variable  stars,  particularly  those 
which  remain  invisible  for  a  certain  period.  Such 
are  some  of  those  formerly  noticed,  as  the  star  in 
Hydra,  and  that  in  the  breast  of  the  Swan,  and 
particularly  a  star  in  the  Northern  Grown,  whose 
right  ascen.  is  15°  40',  north  declin.  28°  40j,^', 
and  period  lOj.^  months,  and  which  decreases  from 
the  sixth  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  magnitude.  It 
attained  its  full  brightness  about  the  11th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1795,  and  continued  so  for  three  weeks;  in 
334  weeks  it  decreased  to  the  tenth  magnitude, 
and  a  few  days  afterward  disappeared.  After 
being  a  considerable  time  invisible,  in  April,  1796, 
it  again  appeared;  on  the  7th  of  May,  it  reached 
the  ninth  magnitude,  and  then  gradually  attained 
its  full  brightness.  If,  then,  such  a  star  was  re¬ 
volving  round  a  very  large  centra!  planet,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  in  the  more  distant  part  of 
its  course  it  might  be  hid  from  our  view,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  the  interposilion  of  the 
opaque  central  body,  as  is  obvious  from  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  figure  12.  And  as  the  star  now  alluded 
to  never  exceeds  in  luster  a  star  of  the  sixth 
magnitude,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  one  of 
the  inferior  order  of  those  luminous  orbs  which 
may  revolve  round  an  opaque  body  of  superior 
magnitude. 


Fig.  12. 


Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  conceivable  causes 
which  may  produce  the  phenomena  of  variable 
stars,  although  other  causes  may  in  some  cases 
exist  of  which  we  have  no  conception.  These 
phenomena  evidently  indicate  that  motions  and 
revolutions  of  various  kinds  are  going  forward 
throughout  the  stellar  regions;  that  the  Almighty 
is  superintending  the  movements  of  those  pro¬ 
vinces  of  his  empire,  and  that  alt  his  agencies 
have  a  respect  to  the  order  and  the  happiness  of 
intelligent  existence. 

Beside  the  periodical  variations  to  which  we 
have  now  adverted,  there  are  several  other  striking 
changes  which  have  been  observed  in  the  starry 
regions  which  deserve  our  attention,  and  which  I 
shall  briefly  notice. 

1.  Several  stars  which  were  formerly  distinctly 
visible,  and  are  marked  in  different  catalogues, 
are  now  wholly  lost.  The  following  are  a  few 
instances.  M.  Montanere,  professor  of  mathemat¬ 


ics  at  Bononia,  in  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Society,  of 
date  April  1670,  gives  the  following  statement: — 
“There are  now  wanting  in  the  heavens  two  stars 
of  the  second  magnitude,  in  the  stern  and  yard 
of  the  ship  Argo.  I  and  others  observed  them  in 
the  year  1664,  upon  occasion  of  the  comet  that 
appeared  that  year.  When  they  disappeared  first 
I  know  not:  only  I  am  sure  that,  in  tlie  year  1663, 
upon  the  lOth  of  April,  there  was  not  the  least 
glimpse  of  them  to  be  seen,  and  yet  the  other  stars 
about  them,  of  the  third  and  fourth  magnitudes, 
remained  the  same.  I  have  observed  many  more 
changes  among  the  fixed  stars,  even  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  a  hundred,  though  none  of  them  are  so 
great  as  those  I  have  showed.”  In  1670,  Anthelm 
discovered  a  star  of  the  third  magnitude  in  the 
head  of  the  Swan,  which  after  becoming  completely 
invisible,  reappeared,  and  after  undergoing  one  or 
two  singular  fluctuations  of  light  during  two  years, 
at  last  died  away  entirely,  and  has  not  since  been 
seen.  Sir  William  Herschel  gives  a  list  of  thirteen 
stars,  most  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  lost.  Of 
these  are  the  following: — Nos.  80  and  81  of  Her¬ 
cules,  both  of  the  fourth  magnitude;  the  I9th  of 
Perseus,  of  the  sixth  magnitude;  and  the  108  Pis¬ 
ces,  are  judged  to  be  wliolly  lost.  The  stars  73, 
74  Cancer,  in  the  southern  claw  of  the  Crab,  of 
the  sixth  magnitude,  are  either  lost  or  have  suffer¬ 
ed  such  great  changes  that  they  can  no  longer 
be  found.  On  this  subject  Sir  John  Herschel 
states — “The  star  42  Virginis  is  inserted  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Astronomical  Society  from  Zach’s 
Zodiacal  Catalogue.  I  missed  it  on  the  9th  of 
May,  1828,  and  have  since  repeatedly  had  its 
place  in  the  field  of  view  of  my  twenty  feet  re¬ 
flector  without  perceiving  it,  unless  it  be  one  of 
two  equal  stars  of  the  9th  magnitude  very  nearly 
in  the  place  it  must  have  occupied.” 

2.  Some  stars  have  changed  their  magnitudes 
since  the  beginning  of  last  century.  A  consider¬ 
able  number  of  stars  marked  by  Flamstead,  in  his 
Historia  Celestis,  are  now  found  to  be  of  different 
magnitudes  since  the  period  in  which  ho  observed 
the  heavens  and  formed  his  catalogue.  For  ex¬ 
ample;  the  1st  and  2J  of  Hydra  are  now  only  of 
the  eighth  or  ninth  magnitude  instead  of  the 
fourth,  as  they  are  marked  by  Flamstead.  The 
31st  and  34th  of  Draco  have  changed  greatly;  the 
31st  has  increased  from  the  seventh  to  the  fourth, 
and  the  34th  has  diminished  from  the  fourth  to 
the  sixth  or  seventh  magnitude.  The  38th  Per¬ 
seus,  instead  of  the  sixth,  has  now  increased  to 
the  fourth  magnitude.  About  thirty  stars  of  this 
description  are  reckoned  by  Sir  W.  Herschel  to 
have  changed  their  magnitudes. 

3.  There  are  stars  unknown  to  the  observers  of 
former  times  which  have  recently  become  visible- 
The  following,  among  others  of  this  description, 
have  been  marked  by  Sir  W.  Herschel: — 1.  A  star 
in  the  end  of  the  Lizard’s  tail,  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  magnitude,  which  is  not  recorded  by  Flam- 
stead,  although  he  notices  one  in  thatconstellation 
less  conspicuous.  2.  A  star  near  the  head  of  Ge- 
pheus.  3.  A  considerable  star  in  a  direction  fiom 
the  68th  to  the  61st  of  Gemini.  4.  A  star  of  con¬ 
siderable  brightness  preceding  the  1st  of  the  Little 
Horse.  5.  A  remarkable  star  between  anil  i 
Hydraoe.  6.  A  star  near  4  Hercules,  of  the  fourth 
or  fifth  magnitude,  with  several  others.  Similar 
observations  appear  to  have  been  made  about  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries,  by  Cassini  and  others.  Cas¬ 
sini  di.scovered  a  new  star  of  the  fourth,  and  two 
of  the  fifth  magnitude  in  Cassiopeia;  two  in  the 
constellation  Eridanus,  one  of  the  fourth  the 
other  of  the  fifth  magnitude;  and  four  of  the  fifth 
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sixth  magnitude  near  the  north  pole,  which 
Bad  not  been  perceived  at  a  former  period. 

Such  changes  in  bodies  so  far  removed  from  our 
system,  and  of  magnitudes  so  enormous  as  the 
icast  of  them  must  be,  naturally  lead  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  revolutions  of  vast  extent,  and  op'sra 
dons  conducted  on  a  most  magnificent  scale,  are 
incessantly  going  forward  in  those  remote  and  un- 
explorable  regions.  In  the  case  of  stars  which  have 
totally  disappeared,  we  are  led  to  coneluae,  either 
tliat  some  vast  and  important  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  constilution  c.f  certain  worlds  or  sys¬ 
tems,  or  that  the  central  luminaries  of  such  S3'S- 
tems,  with  all  their  surrounding  planets,  have 
been  transported  by  some  unknown  and  almighty 
agency  into  more  distant  regions  of  space,  where 
tliey  may  remain  forever  hid  from  our  view.  As 
to  those  stars  which  have  changed  their  magni¬ 
tudes  within  the  last  century,  they  may  either  be 
approaching  to  or  receding  from  the  system  to 
which  we  belong,  or  their  native  brightness  may 
be  either  increasing  or  diminishing  from  causes 
with  which  we  are  unacquainted;  or  some  ethe¬ 
real  mediums  of  a  peculiar  nature  maj'  be  inter¬ 
posed  between  our  sight  and  those  distant  orbs. 
vVith  respect  to  stars  unknown  to  former  observ¬ 
ers  which  hav'e  recently  become  visible,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  these  nre  new  systems 
recently  launched  from  the  creating  hand  of  the 
Omnipotent,  to  diversify  his  creation  and  augment 
the  glories  of  his  empire,  as  well  as  to  distribute 
happiness  among  new  orders  of  sensitive  and  in¬ 
telligent  existence.  We  ought  not  to  imagine 
that  the  work  of  creation,  considered  as  a  whole, 
is  yet  finished,  or  ever  will  be  finished  during  an 
indefinite  lapse  of  ages.  When  it  is  stated  by  the 
inspired  writer  of  the  book  of  Genesis  that  “  God 
rested  from  all  his  work,”  we  are  to  understand 
tlie  expression  only  in  reference  to  the  formation 
or  arrangement  of  the  world  in  which  we  reside 
into  the  form  and  order  in  which  we  now  behold 
it;  for  to  this  arrangement  chiefly,  if  not  soleljq 
the  descriptions  of  the  sacred  historian  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  refer.  It  is  in  perfect  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  idea  of  a  Being  possessed  of  om¬ 
nipotent  power,  boundless  goodness,  and  endless 
duration,  that  his  creating  energies  should  never 
cease  in  their  operation  tliroughout  all  the  periods 
of  an  interminable  existence;  and  the  phenomena 
to  which  we  refer  are  a  strong  presumption,  if 
not  a  demonstrative  evidence,  of  a  continued  se¬ 
ries  of  creations.  These  new  creations  may  be 
bursting  forth  in  the  remote  spaces  of  the  universe, 
in  various  degrees  of  splendor  and  magnificence, 
to  an  extent  of  which  we  have  no  conception; 
and  from  the  character  and  perfections  of  the  Di¬ 
vinity,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  such  pro¬ 
cesses  will  be  incessantly  going  forward  throughout 
ail  the  ages  of  eternity. 

Whatever  opinions  we  may  be  disposed  to  form 
as  to  the  phenomena  to  which  we  have  adverted, 
they  tend  to  convey  to  the  reflecting  mind  mag¬ 
nificent  views  of  the  physical  energies  of  the 
Almighty,  in  arranging  the  different  departments 
of  his  boundless  dominions,  and  accomplishing 
tJie  purposes  and  plans  of  his  moral  government. 
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and  th<  f  naturally  excite  in  the  mind  a  desire  of 
future  existence,  and  an  ardent  wish  to  behold 
the  vail  which  now  intercepts  our  views  of  these 
glorious  orbs  withdrawn,  and  to  contemplate  the 
acene  of  divine  operation  in  all  its  splendor  and 
magnificence. 

At  first  view,  it  may  appear  a  circumstance 
of  comparative  insignificance  to  behold  a  small 
star,  scarcely  distinguishable  to  the  eye,  waxing 
brighter,  or  growing  dimmer,  or  vanishing  alto¬ 
gether  from  the  view;  or  a  star  appearing  in  a 
point  of  tlie  heavens  which  was  unoccupied  be¬ 
fore.  The  distant  blaze  of  a  field  of  furze,  the 
falling  of  a  tower,  or  the  conflagration  of  a  cot¬ 
tage,  maj'  to  some  appear  events  of  far  greater 
interest  and  importance;  but  such  events  in  the 
heavens  as  those  to  which  we  refer  may  be  con¬ 
nected  with  scenes  as  astonishing — though  per¬ 
haps  not  so  tremendous — as  if  the  sun  were  shorn 
of  his  rays  and  turned  into  darkness,  and  this 
earth  and  all  the  planetary  globes  shattered  to 
their  centers  and  wrapped  in  flame;  or,  as  if  a 
new  sun  of  superior  magnitude  were  to  appear  in 
our  system,  and  to  illuminate  our  globes  with  a 
new  species  of  light  and  colors.  Objects  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  observer  make  little  im¬ 
pression  on  the  organs  of  vision,  and  seldom 
affect  the  mind.  A  fleet  of  the  largest  ships  of  war 
viewed  from  the  top  of  a  tower  at  fifty  miles  dis¬ 
tance  appears  only  like  a  few  almost  undistinguish- 
able  specks  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  while  the 
fate  of  individuals,  families,  communities,  and 
even  empires,  may  depend  upon  the  encounter  in 
which  thev  may  be  engaged.  Tlie  conflagration 
of  a  city  of  ten  hundred  thousands  of  inhabitants 
may  appear  at  a  distance  as  only  a  faint  glimpse 
of  light  in  one  point  of  the  horizon,  while  palaces, 
and  temples,  and  thousands  of  splendid  fabrics  are 
turned  into  smoking  ruins,  and  multitudes  are 
thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation,  and  perish¬ 
ing  in  tlie  flames.  The  burning  of  the  city  of 
Moscow,  as  beheld  froth  the  moon  when  the  dark 
side  of  the  earth  was  presented  to  that  orb,  would 
appear  only  like  a  dim  lucid  speck,  scarcely  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  other  parts  of  the  earth’s 
surface.  And  if  this  be  the  case  in  respect  to 
objects  within  such  limited  distances,  what  aston¬ 
ishing  scenes  may  be  the  result  of  what  we  per¬ 
ceive  in  bodies  many  thousands  of  millions  of 
miles  distant,  when  we  behold  them  disappearing 
to  our  view,  or  even  when  we  perceive  their  light 
only  increasing  or  diminishing  ?  Here  imagi¬ 
nation  is  left  to  fill  up  the  picture  which  the 
organs  of  vision  so  dimly  perceive.  We  are  to 
consider  that  the  orbs  to  which  we  allude  are  lu¬ 
minous  globes  of  immense  size, — that  they  are 
doubtless  encircled  with  a  retinue  of  worlds 
replenished  with  inhabitants, — that  what  to  us 
appears  a  slight  change  of  aspect  may  to  them  be 
the  commencement  of  an  era  of  new  glory  and 
splendor, — that  the  Almighty  rules  over  those  dis¬ 
tant  regions  as  well  as  “among  tlie  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,” — and  that  all  the  changes  which  hap¬ 
pen  among  them  are  in  unison  with  ills  eternal 
designs,  and  subsreve  the  ends  of  his  univers*! 
government. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ON  DOUBLE  STARS  AND  BINARY  SYSTEMS. 


In  whatever  part  of  creation  we  survey  tne 
operations  of  the  Almighty,  we  uniformly  find 
the  characteristic  of  variety  impressed  upon  all 
his  works.  This  is  evident  in  all  the  kingdoms 
of  nature  connected  with  our  globe,  where  the 
multitude  and  diversity  of  animals,  vegetables,  and 
minerals,  cannot  but  strike  the  eye  even  of  the 
most  superficial  observer.  Though  the  same 
general  laws  appear  to  pervade  the  material  uni¬ 
verse,  so  far  as  our  observation  extends,  yet  these 
laws  are  so  comprehensive  and  so  endlessly  modi¬ 
fied  as  to  produce  an  immense  variety  of  minute 
and  wonderful  effects.  It  is  more  difficult  to  trace 
the  operation  of  these  laws  in  the  remote  spaces 
of  the  universe  than  in  our  terrestrial  sphere.  But 
even  in  regions  of  creation  immeasurably  distant 
we  can  perceive  the  agency  of  the  same  powers 
which  are  at  work  in  conducting  the  movements 
of  our  planetary  system;  and  not  only  so,  but  we 
can  trace  these  powers,  while  operating  with  their 
native  energy,  wonderfully  modified,  and  produ¬ 
cing  etFecIs  altogether  different  from  those  which 
we  experience  in  the  system  of  which  we  form  a 
part,  evidently  indicating  that  a  variety,  analogous 
to  that  whicli  we  behold  in  the  scene  around  us, 
marks  the  operations  of  the  Creator  throughout 
the  immensity  of  his  works.  This  will  more 
clearly  appear  in  the  descriptions  we  shall  now 
give  of  the  phenomena  of  double  and  multiple 
stars. 

The  phenomena  of  double  stars  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  much  attended  to  until  Sir  W.  Herschel 
commenced  liis  extensive  observations  on  the 
sidereal  heavens.  About  a  century  ago,  the  astro¬ 
nomers  of  that  period  seem  to  have  been  aware 
that  “  several  stars  which  appear  single  to  the 
bare  eye  are  by  the  telescope  discovered  to  be 
double.”  The  principal  stars  of  this  description 
which  they  mention  are, — the  head  of  Castor,  the 
first  in  the  head  of  the  Ram,  the  star  Gamma  in 
the  breast  of  Virgo,  and  the  middle  one  in  the 
sword  of  Orion.  Conceiving  the  fixed  stars  as 
bodies  precisely  of  the  same  nature,  and  that  no 
specific  or  diversified  arrangements  prevailed 
among  them,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  entered 
upon  any  minute  surveys,  by  the  telescope,  of 
particular  stars;  and  their  idea  respecting  the 
double  stars  they  had  detected  was  merely  this, — 
that  a  small  star,  at  a  very  remote  distance  from 
another,  might  happen  accidentally  to  lie  nearly 
in  the  same  line  of  vision  as  the  larger  one;  and, 
on  this  ground.  Dr.  Long,  in  his  “Astronomy,” 
shows  how  the  annual  parallax  would  be  discov¬ 
ered  by  a  star  appearing  single  at  one  time  of  the 
year,  and  double  at  another.  It  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  with  an  object  of  this  kind  in  view 
that  Sir  William  Herschel  commenced  his  nume¬ 
rous  observations  in  this  department  of  sidereal 
investigation.  But,  as  we  are  informed  by  his 
son,  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  an  eminent 
manner  by  similar  observations,  he  had  hardly 
entered  on  the  measurements  of  the  angles  of 
position,  and  the  distances  of  double  stars,  before 
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he  was  diverted  from  the  original  object  of  his 
inquiry  by  phenomtjna  of  a  very  unexpected  cha¬ 
racter,  which  at  once  engrossed  his  whole  atten¬ 
tion.  The  circumstances  alluded  to  shall  be 
[  particularly  described  in  the  sequel,  after  I  have 
given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  phenomena  of  double 
stars. 

When  a  telescope  of  considerable  power  is  di¬ 
rected  to  certain  stars  which  appear  single  to  the 
naked  eye,  another  star,  generally  much  smaller 
than  that  which  appears  to  the  unassisted  ej’e,  is 
seen  quite  adjacent  to  it,  and  in  some  cases  the 
interval  between  the  two  stars  is  so  small  that  it 
requires  a  very  high  degree  of  light  and  magnify¬ 
ing  power  to  be  able  to  perceive  tliat  they  are  two 
distinct  bodies.  Only  a  few,  perhaps  not  exceed¬ 
ing  six  or  eight,  of  these  stars  were  known  to  the 
astronomers  of  the  age.  preceding  that  of  Her¬ 
schel;  but  this  illustrious  astronomer,  with  un¬ 
wearied  perseverance,  detected  no  less  than  500 
double  stars,  and  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  a 
list  in  which  their  situation  and  relative  positions 
are  distinctly  marked.  These  observations  of  the 
elder  Herschel  were  followed  up  by  other  obser¬ 
vers,  particularly  by  Sir  J.  Herschel  and  Sir 
James  Soutli,  who,  in  the  year  lb24,  soon  after 
Sir  W.  Herschel  had  ceased  from  his  labors,  pro¬ 
duced  a  catalogue  of  380  double  stars,  whose 
distances  and  angles  of  position  they  had  deter¬ 
mined  with  the  utmost  accuracy  and  precision.— 
Sir  J.  South  afterward  produced  a  distinct  cata¬ 
logue  of  480,  and  Sir  J.  Herschel  a  list  of  upward 
of  3300  of  double  and  triple  stars,  from  bin  own 
solitary  observations,  accompanied  with  all  the  mi¬ 
crometrical  measurements.  Struve,  the  celebrated 
astronomer  of  Dorpat,  has  arranged  a  catalogue 
of  no  less  than  300U  double  stars;  and  before  he 
determined  the  characteristics  of  each  of  these,  he 
examined  about  120,000  stars — a  laborio.is  pro¬ 
cess,  which  none  but  an  astronomical  observer 
can  duly  appreciate.  Mr.  Dunlop  has  formed  a 
catalogue  of  250  double  stars  in  the  southern 
hemisphere;  and  Sir  J.  Herschel,  during  his  lata 
residence  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has  added 
considerably  to  their  number;  so  that  we  may 
now  reckon  about  6000  of  these  interestii  g  objects 
as  having  already  been  discovered,  even  making 
allowance  that  many  of  these  objects  are  com¬ 
mon  to  the  lists  of  the  observers  now  specified. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  phenomena 
of  some  of  the  double  stars  now  alluded  to  may 


Fig.  13. 


arise  from  accidental  proximity,  the  one  star, 
though  far  remote  and  unconnected  with  the  othai, 
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lyiiiff  nearly  in  the  same  visual  line.  Tlins,  the 
stai  a,  tig.  13,  might  appear  nearly  in  contact  with 
the  star  6,  placed  at  an  immense  distance  beymnd 
it,  when  viewed  nearly  in  the  same  straight  line 
by  the  eye  at  c,  so  as  to  produce  the  phonomena 
of  a  double  star  at  d  b.  But,  reasoning  a  priori, 
it  appears  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  tliat 
Bueli  coincidences  should  happen  in  the  case  of 
all,  or  even  of  the  greater  part  of  the  double  stars 
which  have  now  been  discovered ;  and  there¬ 
fore  Mr.  Itlitchell,  so  early  as  the  year  1783,  in  a 
paper  inserted  in  the  “Philosophical  Transactions’’ 
for  that  year,  states  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  are 
binary  systems  intimately  connected.  “The  very 
great  number  of  stars,”  says  he,  “that  have  been 
discovered  to  be  double,  treble,  &c.,  particularly 
by  Mr.  Herschel,  if  we  apply  the  doctrine  of 
chances,  as  I  have  done  in  1113'  ‘Inquiry  into  the 
probable  Paralla.v  of  the  Fixed  Stars,’  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  forl7C7,  cannot 
leave  a  doubt  with  any'  one  properly  acquainted 
with  the  force  of  those  arguments,  that  by  far  the 
greatest  part,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  systems  of 
stars  so  near  each  other  as  probably  to  be  liable  to 
be  affected  sensibly' by  their  mutual  gravitation; 
and  it  is  therefore  not  unlikely'  that  the  periods  of 
the  revolutions  of  some  of  these  about  their  prin¬ 
cipals  may  some  time  or  other  be  discovered.” 

The  prediction  here  announced  by  this  inge¬ 
nious  gentleman  has  now  been  fully  realized  by 
Sir  William  Herschel  and  other  astronomers,  and 
is  no  longer  a  subject  of  conjecture,  but  an  as¬ 
certained  fact.  This  is  the  discovery'  to  which  I 
have  alluded  above,  oue  of  the  most  important  and 
interesting  discoveries  which  astronomy'  has  un¬ 
folded  during  the  present  age,  and  which  opens  to 
our  view  a  new  prospect  of  the  plans  and  arrange¬ 
ments  of  Infinite  Wisdom. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  detail  of  the 
facts  w'hich  have  been  ascertained  respecting  bina¬ 
ry'  systems. 

When  Sir  W.  Herschel  fir.st  directed  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  subject,  in  order  if  possible  to  deter- 
niiue  the  annual  parallax,  he  was  not  a  little  sur¬ 
prised  that,  instead  of  finding,  as  he  expected,  a 
regular  annual  change  of  the  two  stars,  by  one 
alternately  shifting  its  position  with  respect  to  the 
other,  vrhich  a  parallax  would  have  produced,  he 
observed  in  many  instances  “a  regular  progressive 
;hange,  in  some  cases  bearing  chiefly'  on  their  dis¬ 
tance,  in  others  on  their  position,  and  advancing 
steadily  in  one  direction,  so  as  clearly  to  indicate 
leither  a  real  motion  of  the  stars  themselves,  or  a 
general  rectilinear  motion  of  the  sun  and  whole 
solar  system,  producing  a  parallax  of  a  higher 
order  than  would  arise  from  the  earth’s  orbital 
motion.”  In  an  elaborate  paper  on  this  subject, 
read  before  the  Royal  society,  June  9,  1803,  he 
considci-s  specifically  all  the  motions  and  combina¬ 
tions  of  motion  that  can  possibly  be  supposed, 
in  Older  to  account  for  the  phenomena,  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  double  star  Castor,  and  satisfactorily 
derrionstrates  that  nothing  but  the  idea  of  the 
smaller  star  revolving  around  the  larger  in  a  cir¬ 
cular  or  elliptical  orbit  will  solve  the  phenomena 
in  question;  and  this  conclusion  has  been  amply 
confirmed  by  all  succeeding  observations.  Such 
stars,  therefore,  must  be  considered  as  pliysi- 
calLy  connected  by  the  law  of  mutual  gravitation, 
so  that  they  describe  orbits  around  each  other  and 
around  their  common  center  of  gravity,  and  bear 
a  relation  to  each  other  similar  to  that  which  the 
planets  bear  to  our  sun. 

From  tlie  paper  of  Sir  W.  Herschel  now  referred 
tifi,  I  siiall  select,  as  a  specimen  of  the  motions  of 
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double  stars,  some  of  his  observations  of  Castor, 
or  a.  Geminnruin.  It  appears  that  Dr.  Bnuilcy  in 
the  y'ear  1759  had  observed  the  position  of  the  two 
stars  which  form  this  double  star,  and  communi¬ 
cated  it  to  Dr.  Maskelyne,  who  made  a  memoran¬ 
dum  of  it,  of  which  the  following  is  a  coj)y; — • 
“Double  star  Castor.  No  change  of  po.siliou  of 
the  two  stars;  the  line  joining  them  at  all  times 
of  the  year,  parallel  to  the  line  joining  Castor  and 
Pollux  in  the  heavens,  seen  by  the  naked  eye.” — 
The  object  of  Dr.  Bradley  in  observing  the  exact 
position  of  these  stars  was,  to  determine  if  any' 
change  happened  in  their  position  at  opposite  pe¬ 
riods  of  the  year,  so  as  to  indicate  an  annual  p,a- 
rallax.  The  angles  of  position  observed  by  Bir 
W.  Herschel  are  as  follow  : 


Times  of  Angles  of 

the  observations.  Position. 

November  1,  1759  . 56°  32' 

November  5,  1779  . 35  29 

February  23,  1791  . 23  36 

December  15,  1795 . 18  32 

March  26,  1800  . 14  3 

December  31,  1801 . 12  12 

February  28,  1802  . 12  1 

March  27, 1803 . 10  53 


From  these  observations  it  appears  that  from 
the  y'ear  1759,  when  Dr.  Bradley  observed  the  po¬ 
sitions  of  the  two  stars,  to  the  year  1803,  there 
has  been  a  portion  of  an  orbit  described  by  the 
smaller  star  around  the  greater  equal  to  forty-five 
degrees  and  thirty'-nine  minutes;  and  from  the 
time  that  Herschel  commenced  his  observations 
in  1779  until  1803, an  arch  of  twenty-four  degrees 
and  thirty-six  minutes  had  been  passed  over. — 
Hence  Sir  W.  Herschel  concludes — “The  time  of 
a  periodical  revolution  may  now  be  culculat'>d 
from  the  arch  45°  39',  which  has  been  described 
in  43  years  and  142  days.  The  regularity'  of  the 
motion  gives  us  great  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
orbit  in  which  the  small  stars  moves  about  Castor, 
or  rather  the  orbits  in  which  they  both  move 
round  their  common  center  of  gravity,  are  nearly 
circular  and  at  right  angles  to  the  line  in  which 
we  see  them.  If  this  should  be  nearly  true,  it 
follows  that  the  time  of  a  ichole  apparent  revolution 
of  the  small  star  round  Castor  will  be  about  342 
years  and  two  months.’’'’  This  subject  may  be 
illustrated  to  the  general  reader  by  the  following 
diagram : 


Fig.  14. 


Let  the  small  central  circle  C  represent  the 
larger  star  Castor,  and  D  the  smaller  star,  and  let 
the  line  E  F  represent  the  direction  of  the  two 
stars  in  a  line  with  the  star  Pollux,  at  E,  as  ob¬ 
served  by  Dr.  Bradley  in  1759.  In  November, 
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1779,  they  were  found  in  th'^  pusiuon  C  H,  twen¬ 
ty-one  degrees  from  the  positiwii  chey  occupied 
twenty  years  before;  in  February,  1791,  they 
were  thirty-three  degrees  from  the  same  position, 
&c.;  and  in  March,  1803,  forty-six  and  a  haif  de¬ 
grees;  giving  evident  indication  of  a  regular  pro¬ 
gressive  motion  in  a  circle.  Since  1803  its  mo¬ 
tion  has  been  regularly  traced  by  Struve,  Sir  J. 
Herschel,  and  Sir  J.  South;  and  in  1816  it  was 
found  about  57°  from  its  first  position,  and  in 
1830  about  68°,  still  regularly  progressing.  In 
1819,  the  distance  of  the  small  star  from  Castor 
was  five  seconds  and  a  half,  and  in  1830  it  was 
little  more  than  four  seconds  and  a  half.  Although 
Sir  W.  Herschel,  as  above  stated,  conjectured  the 
period  of  revolution  to  be  about  342  years,  yet 
later  astronomers,  from  a  comparison  of  all  the 
observations  recently  made,  are  disposed  to  con¬ 
clude  that  its  period  is  little  more  than  250  years. 

More  than  fifty  instances  of  changes  in  the 
angles  of  position  of  double  stars  were  observed 
by  Sir  W.  Herschej,  beside  those  which  have  been 
more  recently  observed  by  his  son  and  other 
astronomers,  most  of  which  indicate  motions 
which  are  regularly  proyressiae;  but  a  considera¬ 
ble  number  of  years  must  elapse  before  their  pe¬ 
riods  can  be  determined  with  any  degree  of  accu¬ 
racy.  The  following  double  stars  are  considered 
as  demonstrative  instances  of  circular  progressive 
motion: — Virginis,  ^  Urste  Majoris,  70Ophiu- 
chi,  cr  and  n  Coronas,  ^  Bootis,  »  Cassiopei®,  y 
Leonis,  ^  Herculis,  <1  Cygni,  fji  Bootis,  t  4  and  i  5 
Lyrffi,  \  Ophiuchi,  fx  Draconis,  i  Bootis,  and  ^ 
Aquarii.  The  periodic  times  of  some  of  these 
have  been  determined  to  a  near  approximation. 
One  of  the  stars  of  Gamma  Virginis  is  reckoned 
to  revolve  about  the  other  in  the  space  of  629 
years;  the  small  star  of  Gamma  Leonis,  in  1200 
years;  the  star  connected  with  Epsilon  Bootis,  in 
1600  years;  that  of  61  Cygni,  in  452  years;  that 
of  Siffi7ia  Coron®,  in  287  years;  that  of  70  Ophi¬ 
uchi,  as  ascertained  by  Professor  Encke,  in  80 
years;  that  of  Xi  Urs®,  in  58  years;  that  of  Zeta 
Cancri,  in  55  years;  and  that  of  Eta  Coron®,  in 
43  years. 

A  whole  revolution  of  some  of  these  stars  has 
been  nearly  completed  since  observations  began  to 
be  made  on  such  objects.  The  motion  of  the 
small  star  of  Xi  Urs®  began  to  be  traced  about 
the  year  1781;  in  1819,  it  had  moved  21 9°  from 
its  position  in  1781;  in  1830,  it  was  303  from  that 
position,  progressing  in  a  circle;  and  about  this 
time,  or  the  beginning  of  1840,  it  has  probably 
finished  its  orbital  revolution.  The  star  Eta  Co'- 
ron®,  whose  period  is  forty-three  years,  has  not 
only  accomplished  a  complete  revolution,  but  is 
actually  considerably  advanced  in  its  second  pe¬ 
riod.  Sir  J.  Herschel,  during  his  late  sojourn  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  said  to  have  discovered 
in  the  southern  skies,  binary  stars,  whose  periods 
of  revolution  are  even  shorter  than  those  now 
stated,  their  change  of  position  having  been  quite 
perceptible  during  the  three  or  four  years  of  his 
residence  in  that  quarter.  Sir  W.  Ilerschel,  in 
the  paper  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  states 
observations  which  furnish  us  with  a  phenomenon 
which  is  new  in  astronom)' — namely,  the  occulta- 
tinn  of  one  star  by  another.  With  a  power  of  460, 
in  July,  1782,  the  stars  of  Zeta  Herculis  were 
then  half  the  diameter  of  the  small  star  asunder; 
in  1795,  he  found  it  difficult  to  perceive  the  small 
star  with  the  same  power;  in  1802,  the  small  star 
could  no  longer  be  perceived,  but  the  apparent 
disc  of  the  large  star  seemed  to  be  a  little  length¬ 
ened  one  way.  With  his  ten  feet  telescope,  and  a 
power  of  600,  he  found  it  to  have  the  appearance 


of  a  wedge-formed  star.  On  the  11th  of  April, 
1803,  he  examined  the  apparent  disc  with  a  power 
of  2140,  and  found  it,  as  before,  a  little  dislorted, 
but  there  could  not  be  more  than  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  small  star 
wanting  to  a  complete  oocultation.  “  Most  pro¬ 
bably,”  he  observes,  “the  path  of  the  motion  i« 
not  quite  central;  if  so,  the  disc  will  remain  a 
little  distorted  during  the  whole  time  of  the  con¬ 
junction.”  This  phenomenon  evidently  demon¬ 
strates  the  fact  of  circular  orbital  motion,  per¬ 
formed  in  a  plane  nearly  parallel  to  our  line  of 
vision. 

The  star  Gamma  Virginis  has  presented  pheno¬ 
mena  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Zeta  Herculis 
This  star  is  remarkable  both  for  the  length  of  its 
period,  the  rapid  increase  of  the  angular  motion 
of  the  two  stars  of  which  it  is  composed,  and 
particularly  the  great  diminution  of  their  apparent 
distance.  It  has  been  known  as  a  double  star  for 
at  least  120  years.  The  two  stars  of  which  it  is 
composed,  and  which  are  nearly  equal,  were  so 
far  apart  about  the  middle  of  the  la.st  century 
that  they  were  marked  in  May-er’s  catalogue  as 
two  distinct  stars,  so  that  any  moderately'  good 
telescope  would  have  shown  their  separation,  be¬ 
ing  at  that  period  about  seven  seconds  distant 
from  each  other.  Since  that  time  they  have  been 
constantly  approaching,  and  in  1833  were  scarcely 
more  than  a  single  second  asunder;  so  that  a 
common  telescope  was  insufficient  to  show  their 
separation,  and  even  telescopes  of  very  superior 
power  could  show  them  no  otherwise  than  as  a 
single  star  somewhat  elongated.  According  to 
Sir  J.  Herschel’s  computations,  the  small  star  must 
have  arrived  at  its  perihelion  on  the  18th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1834.  He  also  determined  the  inclination  of 
the  orbit  to  the  visual  ray  to  be  22°  58',  and  tht 
angle  of  position  of  the  perihelion  projected  on  the 
heavens,  36°  24'.  The  small  star  of  Eta  Coron® 
reached  its  perihelion  in  1835;  and  it  is  calculated 
that  the  revolving  star  of  Castor  will  reach  the 
same  point  during  the  year  1855. 

From  the  observations  that  have  been  made  on 
binary  stars,  it  now  appears  demonstrable  that  the 
law  of  gravitation  extends  its  influence  to  the 
starry  regions;  that  the  same  laws  of  motion 
which  direct  the  planets  in  their  courses,  and  con¬ 
nect  them  with  the  sun  as  their  center,  likewise 
operate  in  these  binary  systems  in  carrying  one 
star  around  the  center  of  gravity  of  another.  It 
has  often  been  surmised  that  gravitation  is  a  power 
which  is  universal  in  its  influence;  and  here  wo 
have  a  proof  that  it  extends  not  only  beyond  the 
range  of  the  planetary  system  and  the  orbits  of 
the  most  eccentric  comets,  not  only"-  to  stars 
reckoned  the  nearest  to  our  globe,  but  to  those  of 
the  third,  fourth,  and  even  tenth  magnitudes, 
which  may  be  supposed  many  hundreds  of  bil¬ 
lions  of  miles  farther  distant;  thus  rendering  it 
highly  probable  that  it  is  a  fundamental  law  of 
matter,  and  extends  its  energies  throughout  the 
amplitudes  of  creation,  combining  in  one  vast 
system  all  the  operations  of  the  Eternal. 

The  orbits  in  which  the  one  star  moves  around 
the  other  are  found  to  bo  ellipHcal,  which  is  the 
same  kind  of  curve  in  which  the  earth  and  the 
other  planets  move  round  the  sun,  in  which  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus  perform 
their  revolutions  round  their  respective  primaries 
— another  proof  that  the  same  general  law  ope¬ 
rates  in  both  cases.  Some  of  these  orbital  mo¬ 
tions  are  retrograde  and  others  are  direct,  or  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  motions  of  the  planets  of 
our  sy'stem.  In  some  cases  it  happens  that  the 
edge  of  the  orbit  of  the  revolving  star  is  presented 
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lo  the  earth,  or  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  to  that  of 
our  vision,  as  is  found  in  the  star  Tt  Serpentarii; 
in  which  case  the  star  appears  to  move  in  a  straight 
line,  and  to  oscillate  on  each  side  of  the  larger 
star  around  which  it  revolves,  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  which  appear 
to  pass  from  the  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  planet 
in  neurly  straight  lines,  because  the  plane  of  their 
Dibits  is  nearly  in  a  line  with  our  eye.  At  the 
time  when  Sir  W.  Herschei  first  observed  this 
binary  system,  the  two  stars  were  distinctly  sepa¬ 
rate,  but  at  present  the  small  star  is  so  completely 
projected  on  the  other  that  even  Struve,  with  his 
powerful  telescope,  cannot  now  perceive  the  least 
separation  between  the  two  bodies — a  fact  which 
evidently  demonstrates  tliat  to  our  eye  the  one  is 
passing  across  the  disc  of  the  other,  and  that  a 
number  of  years  hence  it  will  appear  on  the  other 
Bide  of  the  larger  star.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
two  stars  of  Zeia  Orionis  are  now  separated  by  a 
Bmall  interval,  although  they  appeared  as  one  star 
in  the  lime,  of  Sir  W.  Herschei;  all  which  phe¬ 
nomena  demonstrate  a  motion  in  a  circular  or 
elliptical  orbit,  the  plane  of  which  lies  oblique  to 
our  eye;  and  it  has  been  calculated,  from  the  ap- 
p.arent  motions  of  these  bodies,  that  the  ellipses 
hi  r%’hicli  they  move  are  in  general  more  elongated 
that!  the  orbits  of  the  solar  planets.  On  the  whole, 
to  use  the  words  of  Sir  John  Herschei,  “  we  have 
the  same  evidence  of  their  rotations  about  each 
other  that  we  have  of  those  of  Uranus  and  Saturn 
about  the  sun;  and  the  correspondence  between 
their  calculated  and  observed  places  in  such  very 
elongated  ellipses  must  be  admitted  to  carry  witii 
it  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  the  Newtonian  law 
of  gravity'  in  their  systems,  of  the  very  same  na¬ 
ture  and  cogency  as  that  of  the  calculated  and 
pbserved  places  of  comets  round  the  central  body 
»f  our  own.” 

Having  stated  the  above  general  facts  respecting 
binary  stars,  I  shall  now  present  to  the  reader  a 
kw  telescopic  views  of  these  objects 

Fig  15  represents  a  telescopic  view  of  Epsilon 
Bootis,  with  a  magnifying  power  of  about  200 
limes.  This  is  reckoned  a  very  beautiful  double 
star  on  account  of  the  different  colors  of  the  stars 
of  which  it  is  composed,  and  has  an  appearance 
Boraewhat  similar  to  a  planet  and  its  satellite,  both 
Bhining  with  innate  but  differently  colored  light. 
The  small  star  is  of  a  bluish  color,  and  is  separa¬ 
ted  from  the  other  by  a  space  equal  to  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  larger  star,  and  its  apparent  size  is  one- 
third  of  the  other.  It  is  sometimes  called  Ulirac, 
and  it  is  situated  about  ten  degrees  north-east  of 
Arcturus.  The  large  star  has  a  reddish  tinge. 

Fig  16  is  It  Herculis:  the  small  star  is  of  a  blu¬ 
ish  color,  separate  from  the  other  two  diameters 
of  the  large  star;  the  blue  star  is  one-third  the 
size  of  the  other.  It  is  situated  in  the  head  of 
Hercules,  about  thirty  degrees  south-west  from 
the  bright  star  «•  Lyrre,  and  six  degrees  north¬ 
west  from  lias  Allmgue,  a  star  of  nearly  the  same 
magnitude.  It  comes  to  the  meridian  about  the 
middle  of  July,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  fifty-two  degrees.  This 
star  is  also  distinguished  by  the  name  Ras  Algethi, 
and  may  be  seen  marked  in  Plate  H,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  map  of  stars  which  are  seen  near  the  me¬ 
ridian  about  the  beginning  of  September. 

Fig.  17  is  a  view  of  y  Andromedae:  the  small 
star  i.s  of  a  fine  greenish-blue  color,  separate  from 
the  large  star  about  nine  seconds,  or  four  diame¬ 
ters  of  that  star;  the  larger  star  is  of  a  reddish 
wh'te.  It  is  situated  in  the  left  foot  of  Andro¬ 
meda,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  name  Almanck. 
It  IS  a  star  of  tlie  second  magnitude,  about  forty- 
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two  degrees  of  north  declination,  and  passes  the 
meridian,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  about 
half  past  ten  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  abou  t  ten  degrees  south  Fig. 
from  the  zenith.  It  is  about  15 
twelve  degrees  nearly  due 
west  from  the  variable  star 
Algol. 

Fig.  18  is  Zeta  Cygni: 
the  smaller  star  is  blue, 
and  they  are  separated  about 
ten  diameters.  This  star 
is  situated  in  the  eastern 
wing  of  the  Swan — right  27 
ascension,  21  h.  4',  north  de-  ■ 
clination,  twenty-eight  de¬ 
grees,  and  is  about  twenty  degrees  south-east  of 
Denib,  the  principal  star  of  this  constellation. 

Fig.  19  represents  Zeta  Fig. 

Aquarii.  The  two  stars  are  18 
nearly  equal  in  apparent 
magnitude,  and  one  diame¬ 
ter  and  a  half  separate  from 
each  other;  both  stars  are 
of  a  whitish  color.  It  is  in 
the  middle  of  three  other  19 
stars,  which  together  form 
a  figure  resembling  the  letter  Y.  Its  right  ascen¬ 
sion  is  22h.  20',  and  its  south  declination  about 
two  degrees.  It  is  a  star  of  about  the  third  mag¬ 
nitude,  and  comes  to  the  meridian  at  nine  o’clock 
in  the  evening  about  the  middle  of  October. 

Fig  20  represents  the  Pole-star.  Tho  accom¬ 
panying  star  is  a  very  faint  point,  and  requires  an 
accurate  telescope  with  considerable  power  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it.  The  large  star  is  white,  and  the  small 
star  somewhat  of  a  ruddy  appearance,  and  is  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  larger  seventeen  seconds,  or  about 
three  or  four  of  its  diameters. 

Fig.  21  is  the  double  star  Fig. 

Castor.  The  smaller  star  29 
is  nearly  half  the  size  of 
the  larger,  and  they  are 
distant  about  five  seconds, 
or  two  diameters  of  the  21 
principal  star.  They  are 
botli  of  a  whitish  color. 

Their  situation  may  be 
found  on  Plate  I.  Castor  22 
and  Pollux  lie  to  the  north¬ 
west  of  Orion,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it 
They  are  very  conspicuous,  are  within  five  de¬ 
grees  of  each  other,  and  rise  to  a  very  high  ele¬ 
vation  when  passing  the  meridian,  and  may  bo 
seen  throughout  the  whole  winter  and  spring 
mouths.  Castor  is  the  more  elevated  of  the  two. 

P'ig.  22  represents  Rigel,  a  splendid  star  in  the 
loft  foot  of  Orion.  The  small  star  is  a  mere  point, 
and  very  difficuit  to  be  distinguished,  and  is  thr.eo 
or  four  diameters  of  the  large  star  trom  it.  Tho 
large  star  is  white,  the  small  one  of  a  reddish 
hue. 

Fig.  2.3  shows  the  „. 
double  star  Castor, 
with  a  magnifying  “ 
power  of  300.  It 
likewise  shows  the 
angular  position  of 
the  small  star  at 
the  present  time  in 
respect  to  Pollux, 

(fig.  24),  by  which 
it  appears  that  it  is 
nearly  at  a  right 
angle  to  a  line  join- 
ing  Castor  and  Pol- 
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lux,  whereas  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Bradley  it  was 
parallel  with  a  line  joining  these  two  stars. 

Fig.  25,  26,  27, 
and  2S,  e.xliibit 
views  of  the  double 
star  Booti.s, 

„  with  four  magiiify- 
33  ing  powers.  Fig. 
2.  25  is  its  appearance 
F  with  a  power  of 
227 ;  fig.  26,  with  a 
power  of  460;  fig. 
27,  with  a  power  of 
900;  and  fig.  28, 

Fig.  29,  30,  and 
31,  represent  tele¬ 
scopic  views  of  the 
triple  star  in  the 
left  fore-foot  of  the 
S'  constellation  Mo- 
g  jjoceroSjortheUui- 
g  corn,  which  forms 
“  a  very  beautiful 
object  in  this  class 
of  stars.  This  star 
appeared  at  first 
double,  but  with 
some  attention,  one  of  the  two  is  discovered  to  be 
also  double;  the  first  of  them  is  the  largest.  The 
color  of  these  stars  is  white.  With  a  small  power 
they  appear  as  in  fig.  29;  with  a  power  of  220,  as 
in  fig. 30;  and  with  a  power  of  450,  as  in  fig.  31. 
There  is  a  beautiful  object  of  this  description,  but 
somewhat  different  in  the  configuration  of  the 
tliree  stars  of  which  it  is  composed,  to  be  seen  in 
llie  tail  of  the  great  Bear;  it  is  the  star  Zeta 
Urste,  called  also  Mizar,  and  is  the  middle  star  in 
the  tail. 

Such  are  a  few'  specimens  of  the  telescopic 
appearances  of  this  class  of  celestial  objects. 
Some  of  these  objects,  in  order  to  be  distinctly 
seen,  require  telescopes  of  considerable  magnify¬ 
ing  power.  All  the  objects,  however,  referred  to 
above  may  be  seen  with  a  good  three  feet  and  a 
half  achromatic  telescope,  whose  object-glass  is 
two  inches  and  three  quarters  ajjerture.  Tlte 
double  star  Castor  may  be  seen  wdlh  powers  of 
80, 140,  and  180.  I  have  frequently  distinguished 
the  separation  of  the  two  stars  with  a  terrestrial 
power  of  only  45;  but  the  higher  powers  of 
course  are  much  preferable.  In  order  to  perceive 
the  very  small  star  or  poi]it  of  light  adjacent  to 
the  pole-star,  a  power  of  140  at  least  is  requisite 
with  such  a  telescope;  but  it  is  more  distinctly 
seen  with  a  power  of  190  or  200.  It  is  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  fair  test  of  the  goodness  of  a  telescope 
of  this  description  wdien  this  minute  object  is 
perceptible  with  such  powers.  The  small  star 
connected  tt^ith  Epsilon  Bootis  is  likewi.se  an 
object  which  requires  a  considerable  degree  of 
magnifying  power  and  distinetness  to  perceive  the 
geparatioii  of  the  two  stars;  and  it  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  perceive  the  small  star  adjacent  to  Rigel 
than  any  of  these  objects. 


In  the  phenomena  I  have  now  described,  we 
htive  a  new  and  interesting  scene  presented  before 
us,  wliicli  leads  the  mind  iitto  a  train  of  thought 
very  different  from  what  could  have  been  con¬ 
ceived  by  astronomers  of  a  former  age.  To  some 
minds,  not  accustomed  to  deep  reflection,  it  may 
appear  a  very  trivial  fact  to  behold  a  small  and 
Bcaroely  distinguishable  point  of  light  immediately 


adjacent  to  a  larger  star,  and  to  be  informed  that 
tills  lucid  point  revolves  around  its  larger  atten¬ 
dant;  but  this  phenomenon,  minute  and  trivial  aa 
it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  proclaims  the  aston¬ 
ishing  fact,  that  SUNS  revolvk  abou.n'd  suns,  and 
SY.STEMS  AROUND  SYSTEMS.  This  is  a  Compara¬ 
tively  new  idea,  derived  from  our  late  sidereal 
investigations,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  sublime 
conceptions  which  the  modern  discoveries  of  a.s- 
trouomv  have  imparted.  It  undoubtedly  con¬ 
veys  a  very  sublime  idea,  to  contemplate  such  a 
globe  as  the  planet  Jupiter  —  a  body  thirteen 
hundred  times  larger  than  the  earth — revolving 
around  the  sun,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-nine  thou¬ 
sand  miles  every  hour;  and  the  planet  Saturn, 
with  its  rings  and  moons  revolving  in  s  similar 
manner  round  this  central  orb  in  an  orbit  of  five 
tliousand,  six  hundred  and  ninety  millions  of  miles 
in  circumference.  But  how  much  more  august 
and  overpowering  the  conception  of  a  sun  revolv¬ 
ing  around  another  sun — of  a  sun  encircled  with  a 
retinue  of  huge  planetary  bodies,  all  in  rapid 
motion,  revolving  round  a  distant  sun,  over  a 
circumference  a  hundred  times  larger  than  w'hat 
has  been  now  stated,  and  with  a  velocity  perhaps 
a  hundred  times  greater  than  that  of  either  Jupi¬ 
ter  or  Saturn,  and  carrying  all  its  planets,  satel¬ 
lites,  comets,  or  other  globes  along  with  it  in  its 
swift  career!  Such  a  sun,  too,  may  as  far  exceed 
these  planets  in  size  as  our  sun  transcends  in 
magnitude  either  this  earth  or  the  planet  Venus, 
the  bulk  of  any  one  of  wliich  scarcely  amounts 
to  the  thirteeu-lmndred-thonsandlli  part  of  the 
solar  orb  which  enlightens  our  day.  The  farther 
we  advance  in  our  explorations  of  the  distant 
regions  of  space,  and  the  more  minute  and  spe¬ 
cific  our  investigations  are,  the  more  august  and 
astonishing  are  (lie  scenes  which  open  to  our 
view,  and  the  more  elevated  do  our  conceptions 
become  of  the  grandeur  of  that  Almighty  Being 
who  “  marslmleu  all  the  starry  hosts,”  and  of  the 
mi/ltiplicUy  and  variety  of  arrangements  he  has 
introduced  into  liis  vast  creation.  And  tliis  con¬ 
sideration  ought  to  serve  as  an  argument  to  every 
rational  being,  both  in  a  scientific  and  a  religious 
point  of  view,  to  stimulate  him  to  a  study  of  the 
operations  of  the  Most  High,  wiio  is  “  wonderful 
ill  counsel  and  excellent  in  working,”  and  whose 
works  in  every  part  of  his  dominions  adumbrate 
the  gloi'}'  of  his  perfections,  and  iiroclaim  the 
depths  of  his  wisdom  and  the  greatness  of  his 
power. 

In  order  to  form  a  comprehensive  conception 
and  a  proper  estimate  of  such  binary  sy.stems,  we 
itave  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the.  distances 
of  the  stars  or  suns  from  each  otiier.  These  dis¬ 
tances,  in  the  meantime,  cannot  be  accurately 
ascertained  until  something  more  definite  bo  de¬ 
termined  respecting  the  parallaxes  of  these  bodies. 
Some  have  supposed  that  tlie  distance  between 
some  of  these  binary  stars  may  be  as  great  as  the 
distance  between  the  earth  and  any  of  these  stars. 
But  such  a  supposition  is  higlily  improbable,  if 
we  admit,  what  is  now  compittel}'  ascertained, 
that  these  bodies  are  intimately  connected  by  the 
law  of  gravitation.  Their  distance,  however, 
must  be  very  great,  notwitiistanding  their  ajipa- 
rent  nearness  to  each  other,  as  a  few  seconds  of 
interval,  at  the  distance  of  the  nearest  star,  must 
comprise  an  immense  space.  I  shall  suppose  this 
distance  in  the  case  of  some  of  these  bouie.s  to  ba 
only  the  one-hundredth  part  of  what  is  reckoned 
the  distance  (namely,  twenty  billions)  of  tha 
nearest  star.  On  this  supposition,  the  distance  of 
the  revolving  star  from  its  primary  would  bo 
200,000,000,000,  or  two  hundred  thousand  mil- 
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lions  of  miles.  The  circumference  of  its  orbit 
wouli  therefore  be  1,256,640,000,000  of  miles. 
The  small  star  of  |  Ursce  completes  its  revolution 
in  fifty-eio^ht  years,  and  consequently,  if  at  the 
distance  now  supposed  from  its  primary,  must 
move  at  the  rate  of  two  millions  four  liundred 
and  seventy-one  thousand  miles  every  hour,  which 
is  eighty-five  times  the  velocity  of  the  planet  Ju¬ 
piter,  and  more  than  twenty-three  times  the  velo¬ 
city  of  Pvlercury  in  its  orbit,  which  is  the  swiftest 
moving  planet  in  our  system.  This  motion  would 
be  still  more  swift  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
other  stars  to  which  we  have  alluded.  The  small 
star  of  6  Eridani,  as  determined  by  Mr.  Dunlop, 
revolves  around  the  larger  at  the  rate  of  somewhat 
more  than  ten  and  a  half  degrees  per  annum,  and 
consequently  accomplishes  a  revoluion  in  little 
more  than  thirty  years.  Its  motion,  then,  at  the 
distance  supposed,  would  be  equal  to  four  millions 
seven  hundred  thousand  miles  an  hour,  which  is 
162  times  the  velocity  of  Jupiter,  and  about  forty- 
four  times  that  of  Mercury.  Even  the  small  star 
of  y  Leonis,  which  takes  1200  years  to  accomplish 
its  revolution,  would,  on  the  same  supposition, 
move  at  the  rate  of  119,000  miles  an  hour,  which 
is  a  greater  velocity  than  that  of  the  swiftest 
planets  of  our  system.  These  are  immense  ve¬ 
locities,  especially  when  we  consider  the  enormous 
size  of  the  bodies  thus  impelled;  for  the  least  of 
these  suns  may  be  considered  as  ten  millions  of 
times  larger  than  the  planet  Mercury,  yet  moving 
with  a  velocity  so  much  superior. 

VYhat,  then,  would  be  the  velocities  of  such 
bodies  were  we  to  suppose  them  as  far  distant 
from  each  other  as  we  are  from  the  nearest  star! 
Ill  the  case  of  Xi  Ursce,  the  velocity  would  be 
two  hundred  and  forty-seven  millions,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  thousand  miles  every  hour,  and  four 
millions,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  every 
minute;  and  in  the  case  of  6  £rtrfani,  the  velocity 
would  be  477,800,000  miles  an  hour,  and  192,735 
in  a  second,  which  is  mors  than  sixteen  thousand 
times  the  velocity  of  Jupiter.  That  bodies  may 
move  with  such  velocity  is  perhaps  not  impossible, 
out  it  is  highly  improbable  that  such  rapid  mo¬ 
tions  actually  exist  among  bodies  of  such  aston¬ 
ishing  magnitudes;  and  therefore  we  must  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  binary  stars  are  within  a  moderate 
distance  of  each  other.  Still,  that  distance  must 
be  very  considerable,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  may 
be  as  great  as  I  have  supposed,  and  if  so,  it  pre¬ 
sents  to  our  view  motions  more  rapid  and  sublime 
than  any  which  are  known  to  exist  within  the 
limits  of  our  planetary  system. 

In  the  next  place,  we  must  consider  the  system 
of  planets  connected  with  the  binary  stars.  These 
stars  are  evidently  suns  or  self-luminous  bodies, 
otherwise  their  light  would  never  reach  our  dis¬ 
tant  sphere.  But  we  can  never  admit  that  suns 
were  created  merely  to  diffuse  a  useless  splendor 
over  the  waste  spaces  of  infinity,  where  there  are 
uo  sentient  beings  with  visual  organs  to  be  cheer¬ 
ed  witli  their  radiance.  In  this  case  they  might 
be  said  to  be  cj-euted  in  vain.  Hence  we  must 
neces-sarily  conclude  that  these  suns  are  attended 
with  a  retinue  of  planetary  bodies,  which  revolve 
around  them  as  the  centers  of  light  and  attractive 
influence,  and  we  can  scarcely  conceive  a  more 
sublime  and  astonishing  object  than  that  of  mag¬ 
nificent  suns  revolving  around  still  more  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  luminous  centers,  and  conveying  along 
with  them  in  their  swift  career  a  numerous  train 
of  mighty  worlds,  all  in  regular  and  rapid  motion 
around  their  respective  orbs.  In  such  sublime 
sidereal  arrangements  we  behold  a  combination 
of  motions  and  effects  of  gravitation  which  are 
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not  to  be  traced  throughout  any  part  of  tho  sys¬ 
tem  to  which  we  belong.  For  while  the  planets 
which  perform  their  revolutions  around  tho  revol¬ 
ving  sun,  are  affected  by  the  power  of  attraction 
from  that  body  with  which  they  are  more  immedi¬ 
ately  connected,  they  must  likewise  be  attracted  by 
the  larger  central  sun,  and  their  motions  sometimes 
retarded,  sometimes  accelerated,  and  variously 
modified,  by  its  powerfui  influence,  which  com¬ 
bined  influences  must  produce  a  diversity  of  phe¬ 
nomena  and  effects  unknown  in  the  system  of  our 
sun.  For  the  sake  of  some  readers,  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  such  views  and  contemplations,  I  hava 
given  a  rude  sketch  of  a  binary  system  in  fig.  32, 
in  which  the  central  circles  represent  the  larger 
sun  with  its  attendant  planets,  and  the  other  cir¬ 
cles  the  revolving  sun  and  its  planets,  in  four 
different  positions. 

Again,  in  contemplating  these  binary  systems, 
we  perceive  a  great  diversity  in  the  periods  of  their 
revolutions.  The  period  of  revolution  of  the  small 
star  of  <  Bootis  is  calculated  to  be  not  less  than 
1600  years.  An  inhabitant  of  that  system  would 
be  considered  by  us  an  old  residenter  were  ho  to 
survive  the  period  of  a  year,  or  a  single  revolu¬ 
tion.  But  in  such  systems  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
lapse  of  duration  is  marked  by  so  short  periods  as 
in  our  own  sublunary  abode,  nor  is  it  probable  that 
disease  and  death  cut  short  the  existence  of  its 
inhabitants,  as  in  the  world  in  which  we  dwell. 
Another  of  these  suns  takes  1200  years  to  com¬ 
plete  a  revolution ;  another,  629  years  ;  and 
another,  452;  while  several  others  finish  their 
circuits  in  the  comparatively  short  periods  of  55, 
43,  and  even  30  years.  Whether  these  diversities 
in  the  periods  of  revolution  be  owing  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  magnitudes  of  the  respective  bodies,  their 
distances  from  each  other,  the  amplitudes  of  the 
orbits  in  which  they  move,  or  the  comparative 
velocities  with  which  they  are  carried  forward  in 
their  career,  we  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  deter¬ 
mine;  and  a  long-continued  series  of  the  most 
delicate  and  minute  investigation  is  still  requisite 
before  such  points  can  bo  ascertained  with  any 
degree  of  precision.  But  such  striking  differences 
in  their  periodic  revolutions  evidently  indicate 
that  the  characteristic  of  variety  is  impressed  upon 
all  tho  arrangements  connected  with  those  distant 
systems;  which  lead  us  to  conclude  that  there  is 
no  system  of  suns  or  worlds  in  the  universe  ex¬ 
actly  resembling  another,  although  they  may  be 
ail  subject  to  the  operation  of  the  same  general 
and  fundamental  laws.  From  such  circumstances 
we  are  likewise  led  to  infer  that  among  bodies  in 
the  more  distant  regions  of  creation  there  may  bo 
motions  and  arrangements  altogether  different 
from  anything  we  yet  know,  which  produce 
scenes  of  beauty,  sublimity,  and  grandeur,  far 
surpassing  what  the  mind  of  man  can  yet  con¬ 
ceive. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  such  binary  systems, 
no  precise  estimate  has  yet  been  made.  We  have, 
however,  every  reason  to  believe  that  their  num¬ 
ber  is  very  great.  I  have  already  stated  that  about 
6000  double  stars  have  been  detected  by  M.  Struve, 
the  two  Herschels,  Mr.  Dunlop,  and  Sir  James 
South.  On  the  doctrine  of  chances,  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  the  greater  part, 
or  even  any  considerable  number  of  these  bodies, 
appear  double  by  their  accidental  proximity,  or 
being  so  placed  one  behind  another  as  to  be  nearly 
in  the  same  line  of  vision.  We  may  therefore 
conclude  that  at  least  4000  of  these  stars  are 
binary  systems  connected  by  the  law  of  mutual 
gravitation.  Between  forty  and  fifty  of  these 
bodies  have  been  ascertained  beyond  doubt  to  form 
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revolving  systems,  and  time  must  be  allowed  for 
further  investigations.  It  is  but  lately  that  the 
attention  of  astronomers  has  been  directed  to  such 
observations;  and  on  account  of  tlie  very  uiinute 
distances  of  the  revolving  stars  from  each  otlier, 
and  the  slight  variation  of  the  angle  of  position 
whicli  can  Ire  traced  for  a  series  of  year.s,  an  age 
or  two  is  requisite  in  order  to  determine  witli 
precision  the  degree  or  progress  of  their  revolu¬ 
tionary  movements.  Some  of  their  orbits,  too, 
may  be  so  extensive,  or  their  motions  so  comjja- 
ratively  slow,  that  several  thousands  of  years  may 
elapse  before  the  periods  of  some  of  these  bodies 
bo  completed;  and  if  so,  wo  luive  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  they  are  not  binary  systems,  al¬ 
though  lialf  a  century  should  elapse  without  any 
change  being  perceived  in  their  angular  positions. 
In  the  course  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  hence,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  many  important  discoveries 
will  be  made  in  reference  to  the  bodies  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  what  is  at  present  doubtful  or  obscure 
will  be  rendered  definite  and  precise.  In  the 
meantime,  we  may  safely  tafte  for  granted  that 
several  thousands  of  those  revolving  suns  and 
systems  lie  within  the  range  of  our  telescopes, 
whose  revolutions  will  ere  long  be  determined. 
But  as  our  most  powerful  instruments  can  carry 
us  only  a  very  small  way,  comparatively,  beyond 
the  outward  boundaries  of  those  mighty  heavens 
which  surround  us,  ten  thousands  of  such  sys¬ 
tems  may  exist  in  those  remoter  regions,  which 
will  forever  remain  inexplorable  by  mortals. 

Thero  is  another  interesting  view  which  may 
be  taken  of  these  binary  systems,  and  that  is — the 
contrast  of  colors  which  some  of  the  stars  composing 
these  sijstems  exhibit.  I  have  already  alluded  to  some 
of  these  stars  being  of  different  colors,  and  any 
observer  who  is  possessed  of  a  good  telescope  may 
easily  satisfy  himself  on  this  point.  “  Many  of 
the  double  stars,”  says  Sir  J.  Herschel,  “exhibit 
the  beautiful  and  curious  phenomena  of  con¬ 
trasted  or  complementary  colors.  In  such  in¬ 
stances,  the  larger  star  is  usually  of  a  ruddy  or 
orange  hue,  while  the  smaller  one  appears  blue  or 
green;  probably  in  virtue  of  that  general  law  of 
optics  which  provides  that  when  the  retina  is 
under  the  influence  of  excitement  by  any  bright- 
colored  light,  feebler  lights,  when  seen  alone 
would  produce  no  sensation  but  of  whiteness, 
shall  for  the  time  appear  colored  with  the  tint 
complementary  to  that  of  the  brighter.  Thus  a 
yellow  color  predominating  in  the  light  of  the 
brighter  star,  that  of  the  less  bright  one  in  the 
same  field  of  view  will  appear  blue;  while  if  the 
tint  of  the  brighter  star  verge  to  crimson,  that  of 
the  other  will  exibit  a  tendency  to  green,  or  even 
appear  as  a  vivid  green  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances.  The  former  contrast  is  beautifully  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Iota  Cancri,  the  latter  by  Gamma  Andro- 
mcdm,  both  fine  double  stars.  If,  however,  the 
colored  star  he  much  the  less  bright  of  the  two,  it 
will  not  materially  affect  the  other.  Tints,  for 
instance.  Eta  Cassiopci®  exliibits  the  beautiful 
combination  of  a  large  white  star  and  a  small  one 
of  a  rich  ruddy  purple.  It  is  by  no  means,  how¬ 
ever,  intended  to  say  that  in  all  such  cases  one  of 
the  colors  is  a  mere  effect  of  contrast;  and  it  may 
bo  easier  suggested  in  words  than  conceived  in 
imagination,  what  variety  of  illumination  txeo 
suns,  a  red  and  a  green,  or  a  yellow  and  a  blue 
one,  must  afford  a  planet  circulating  about  either; 
and  what  charming  contrasts  and  ‘  grateful  vicis¬ 
situdes’  — a  red  and  a  green  day,  for  instance, 
alternating  with  a  white  one  and  with  darkness — 
might  arise  from  the  presence  or  absence  of  one  or 
other,  or  both,  above  the  horizon.  Insulated  stars 


of  a  red  color,  almost  as  deep  as  that  of  blood, 
occur  ill  many  parts  of  the  heavens,  but  no  green 
or  blue  star  (of  any  decided  hue)  has, we  believe, 
over  been  noticed  unassociated  with  a  companion 
brighter  than  itself,” 

The  fact  of  colored  suns,  of  suns  belonging  to 
the  same  system,  diffusing  light  of  opposite  or 
contrasted  colors  presents  a  novel  and  interesting 
idea,;tnd  a  splendid  scene,  in  whicli  a  lively  ima¬ 
gination  may  luxuriate  while  depicting  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  aspects  under  which  qjects  will  appear  in 
those  worlds  which  are  alternately  illuini  11  ated  by 
such  a  variety  of  irradiation.  It  is  somewhat  dif¬ 
ficult,  however,  to  form  a  distinct  cmiception  of 
theparticiilar  beauties, sublimities  and  contrasts 
which  will  be  produced  by  such  admirable  ar¬ 
rangements.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  the  substances  which  are 
thus  illuminated,  and  therefore  can  not  determine 
the  peculiar  hues  or  splendor  which  will  result 
from  the  reflection  of  such  irradiations;  but  we 
may  easily  conceive  there  will  be  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  variety  and  splendorof  such  illu¬ 
minations,  and  in  the  contrast  of  colors  which 
will  be  exhibited  -wlien  the  revolving  planets  are 
in  different  parts  of  their  orbits.  When  in  such 
positions  as  A,  B,  C,  D  (fig.  22),  they  will  be 
mtn-e  directly  under  the  influence  of  both  suns 
than  when  at  E  and  F,  and  of  course  the  effect 


Fig.  32. 


of  the  contrasted  colored  rays  will  be  most  re¬ 
markable.  One  hemisphere  of  a  planet  may  be 
illuminated  with  a  yellow  sun,  while  the  other  is 
at  the  same  time  enlightened  by  a  green,  and  both 
suns  may  occasionally  shine  in  the  same  hemi¬ 
sphere,  producing  such  a  blending  of  hues,  and  a 
contrast  of  coloring  over  the  whole  landscape,  as 
to  render  the  aspect  of  the  saene  completely  dif¬ 
ferent  at  one  time  from  what  it  is  at  another.  In 
different  parts  of  the  planets’  cour,se.s  around  their 
primary  suns  these  effects  will  be  variously  modi¬ 
fied,  so  as  to  produce  an  almost  perpetual  variety 
in  the  scenery  of  such  worlds.  A  sun  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  white  color  may  perhaps  be  seen  rising,  wliila 
a  sun  of  a  ruby  hue  is  descending  below  the  hori¬ 
zon,  and  when  both  suns  are  absent,  the  starry 
firmament  will  appear  in  all  its  splendor,  and 
every  object  around  present  a  contrast  to  its  pre¬ 
vious  appearance. 

The  science  of  optics,  and  particularly  the  ex¬ 
periments  which  have  been  made  on  polarized 
light,  show  us  what  a  variety  of  combinations  of 
vivid  and  beaulifnl  colors  may  be  produced  by 
certain  modifications  of  light,  which  may  easily 
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lead  us  to  conceive  of  the  sublime  and  diversified 
brilliancy  of  coloring  whicli  must  be  the  result 
of  the  irradiation  of  suns  of  different  hues.  The 
light  of  the  stars  in  general  is  greatly  diversified, 
although  on  a  cursory  view  of  the  firmament  they 
appear  nearly  of  the  same  aspect.  The  raj's  of 
Sirius,  for  e.xample,  are  not  only  strikingly  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  of  Aldeharan,  but  from  those  of 
many  otlier  stars  which  seem  to  bear  a  nearer 
resemblance.  In  tropical  climates,  where  the  sky 
is  clearer  than  with  us,  and  almost  of  a  dark  ebony 
color,  the  different  hues  of  the  stars  are  more 
striking  and  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye  than 
when  seen  through  our  comparatively  hazy  at¬ 
mosphere.  In  this  respect  then,  as  well  as  in 
several  others,  the  declaration  of  the  inspired 
writer  is  literally  true,  that  “  one  star  differeth 
from  another  star  in  glory.”  Milton,  in  the  eighth 
book  of  his  “  Paradise  Lost,”  utters  a  sentiment 
on  this  subject  which  seems  to  be  almost  pro¬ 
phetic,  when  be  represents  Raphael  in  his  address 
to  Adam  as  saying — 

“  Other  sans,  perhaps. 

With  their  attendant  moons  tliou  wilt  descry, 

Communicating  male  and  female  light, 

Which  two  great  sexes  animate  the  world, 

Storetl  in  each  orb,  perhaps,  with  some  that  live.” 

In  these  phenomena  we  have  another  proof  of 
the  infinite  veiriety  which  the  Creator  has  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  systems  of  the  universe — a  variety 
in  regard  toco/or  as  well  as  to  magnitude,  motion 
and  other  arrangements, — which  leads  us  to  con¬ 
clude  that  although  we  were  permitted  to  make 
the  tour  of  universal  nature,  we  should  meet  with 
no  worlds,  or  systems  of  worlds,  in  which  the 
scenery  and  arrangements  are  e.xactly  the  same, 
but  that  each  would  display  its  own  peculiar  har¬ 
monies,  beauties,  and  sublimities,  and  the  enrap¬ 
tured  spectator,  at  every  stage  of  his  excursion, 
would  behold  a  new  manifestation  of  “  the  mani¬ 
fold  wisdom  of  God.” 

It  would  be  an  important  and  interesting  acqui¬ 
sition  in  astronomy  could  we  determine  exactly, 
or  even  to  a  near  approximation,  the  distances  of 
any  of  these  binary  systems,  and  the  actual  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  orbits  of  the  revolving  stars.  It 
appears  from  what  has  been  formerly  stated  (pp. 
31,  32,)  that  the  parallax,  and  consequently  the 
distance,  of  61  Cygni  has  been  determined  by 
Professor  Bessel.  Now  this  is  a  double  star,  or 
binary  system,  aim  one  of  the  stars  is  found  to 
have  an  annular  angular  motion  of  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  degree;  from  which  it  is  inferred  that 
the  period  of  its  revolution  may  be  about  540 
years,  and  that  the  serai-major  axis  of  its  orbit  is 
seen  under  an  angle  of  more  than  15".  Were 
these  and  other  correlative  points  accurately  set¬ 
tled,  we  might  soon  determine  to  a  near  approxi¬ 
mation  the  extent  of  its  orbit,  the  space  through  j 
which  it  moves  in  the  course  of  a  revolution,  and  I 
consequently  its  rate  of  velocity;  but  as  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  revolution  of  this  star  is  so  extremely 
slow,  a  considerable  period  of  years  may  elapse 
until  all  the  elements  of  its  orbit  be  accurately 
ascertained. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  method  was  pointed  out  by 
M.  Savory,  a  French  Astronomer,  by  which  the 
dimensions  of  the  orbit  of  a  revolving  star  might 
be  determined.  This  method  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  light  moves  with  a  certain  known  rate 
of  velocity.  Suppose  that  one  of  the  double  stars 
moves  round  another  in  an  orbit  which  is  nearly 
parallel  to  our  line  of  vision,  it  is  evident  that  the 
one  half  of  its  orbit  will  be  nearer  to  us  than  the 
other,  and  that  at  the  most  distant  point  of  its 
cour.se  the  star  will  be  removed  from  us  to  a  dis- 
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tance  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  the  whole  diam¬ 
eter  of  its  orbit  farther  than  when  at  the  point 
which  is  nearest  the  earth.  As  the  light  which 
proceeds  from  the  star  takes  a  certain  time  in 
moving  across  the  interval  which  separates  us 
from  that  body  before  it  reach  our  eye,  we  must 
necessarily  see  the  star  in  a  point  of  its  orbit  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  in  which  it  is  actually  placed. 
Let  S  (fig.  33)  represent  the  central  star,  E  the 
earth,  and  H  F  K  G  the  orbit  of  the  revolving 
star.  When  the  star  is  at  H  it  is  nearest  the 
earth;  and  when  at  K  it  is  farther  distant  by  the 
whole  diameter  of  its  orbit.  Now,  when  the  star 
proceeds  from  H,  the  nearest  point  of  its  orbit,  its 
light  will  take  a  longer  period  to  reach  the  earth 
in  proportion  as  it  moves  on  in  its  course  from 
H  to  G  and  from  G  to  K,  and  consequently  will 
appear  to  take  a  longer  time  than  in  reality  it  does 
in  moving  along  that  portion  of  its  orbit;  but  in 
returning  through  the  other  half  of  its  orbit,  ff 
F  H  ,  it  will  appear  to  pass  through  it  in  a  less 
space  of  time  than  it  actually  does,  since  the  light 
which  proceeds  from  it  takes  less  and  less  time  to 
reach  our  eye  as  it  approaches  in  its  course 
toward  F  and  H.  If,  therefore,  we  could  accu¬ 
rately  determine  the  difference  of  time  between 
these  two  half  revolutions  of  the  star,  we  should 
have  data  sufficient  for  determining,  to  a  near 
approximation,  the  dimensions  of  the  orbit  in 
miles,  or  other  known  measures;  and  having 
found  these  dimensions,  the  distance  of  the  star 
from  the  earth  could  likewise  be  found  by  an 
easy  trigonometrical  calculation. 

This  method  of  find¬ 
ing  tile  dimensions  of 
binary  systems  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  praise  of 
ingenuity;  but  it  will 
be  difficult,  in  many 
instances,  to  put  it  in 
practice.  Its  accura¬ 
cy  will  depend  upon 
our  knowing  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  orbit  with 
regard  to  our  eye,  and 
our  ascertaining  exact¬ 
ly  when  the  star  is  in 
H  or  at  K,  or  the  two 
opposite  points  of  its 
orbit.  Beside,  a  very 
long  time  must  inter¬ 
vene  before  observa¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  can 
be  completed,  since 
most  of  the  periods 
that  have  been  determined  in  regard  to  double 
stars  extend  to  several  hundreds  of  years,  and  the 
shortest  period  yet  known  of  any  of  these  revolv¬ 
ing  bodies  is  above  thirty  years.  It  is  generally 
taken  for  granted,  by  those  who  have  adverted  to 
this  subject,  that  the  distance  between  the  revolv¬ 
ing  and  the  ceniral  star  is  as  great,  or  nearly  as 
great,  as  that  which  intervenes  between  us  and 
the  nearest  star;  and  hence,  in  their  illustration  of 
this  point,  ttiey  have  supposed  light  to  take  at 
least  one  year  in  crossing  the  orbit  of  a  revolving 
star,  which  of  course  would  make  the  diameter  ot 
such  an  orbit  above  six  billions  of  miles.  But 
there  appears  no  reason  for  forming  such  extrava¬ 
gant  suppositions,  as  in  such  a  case  the  binary 
stars  could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  an  in¬ 
timate  connection.  We  might  almost  as  soon 
suppose  that  the  star  Sirius  might  revolve  around 
our  sun,  or  the  sun  around  Sirius.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  double  stars  in  general  are  much 
farther  from  each  other  than  the  distance  I 
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formerly  supposed;  namely,  200,000,000,000,  and 
consequently  the  diameter  of  their  orbits  about 
400,000,000,000,  of  miles.  Through  this  space 
light  would  pass  in  the  course  of  24  days  and  2^3 
hours;  and  therefore  it  would  require  very  accu¬ 
rate  determinations  indeed  of  the  points  H  and  K, 
or  the  nearest  and  remotest  points  of  the  orbits, 
before  any  precise  conclusions  could  be  deduced. 


if  the  stars  be  not  farther  distant  than  I  have  sup¬ 
posed,  and  it  is  perhaps  as  probable  that  they  are 
considerably  within  that  distance.  It  is  not  im¬ 
probable,  however,  that  the  dimensions  of  the 
orbits  of  some  of  those  stars  whose  periods  are 
shortest  may  in  this  way  be  determined;  but  a 
considerable  period  must  elapse  before  the  requisite 
operations  can  be  made. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ON  TREBLE,  QUADRUPLE,  AND  MULTIPLE  STARS. 


Beside  the  combinations  of  double  stars  des¬ 
cribed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  treble,  quadruple, 
and  multiple  stars  have  been  discovered,  many  of 
which  appear  to  be  ultimately  connected,  and  to 
be  formed  into  regular  systems,  whose  motions 
and  phenomena  must  of  course  be  more  diversi¬ 
fied  and  complicated  than  those  of  binary  systems. 
Without  entering  into  particular  discussions  011 
this  subject,  I  shall  present  to  the  reader  only  two 
or  three  general  remarks,  with  a  short  list  of 
some  of  the  treble  and  multiple  stars  to  which  I 
allude. 

The  more  profound  and  minute  our  investiga¬ 
tions  are  into  the  scenery  of  the  heavens,  the 
more  do  we  discover  of  the  endlessly  diversified 
modes  by  which  the  system  of  universal  nature 
is  arranged  and  conducted,  and  the  more  clearly 
do  we  perceive  a  display  of  the  infinite  wisdom 
and  intelligence  of  its  Almighty  Author.  Who 
could  have  previously  conceived  of  one  sun  and 
system  revolving  round  another,  had  not  recent 
observations  demonstrated  the  astonishing  fact? 
As  one  discovery  naturally  leads  to  another,  so 
the  facts  which  have  already  been  ascertained 
may  lead  to  discoveries  in  future  generations  still 
more  wonderful  and  sublime  than  those  which 
have  hitherto  been  brought  to  light.  The  discov 
ery  of  binary  systems  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  almost  all  the  close  groups,  or  clustering 
stars,  visible  to  the  naked  eye  or  descried  by  tel¬ 
escopes,  are  multiple  systems,  or  suns  and  planet¬ 
ary  worlds  linked  together  by  a  universal  law  or 
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principle,  acting  in  different  modes,  and  producing 
an  immense  variety  of  physical  phenomena  and 
effects.  Guided  by  principles  and  facts  recently 
brought  to  light,  astronomers  have  only  to  direct 


their  attention  more  particularly  to  such  objects, 
to  watch  with  care  the  slightest  movements  in  the 
sidereal  heavens,  and  take  their  measurements  of 
distances  and  angular  positions  with  the  utmost 
precision;  and  then  we  may  expect  that  succeed¬ 
ing  generations  will  have  unfolded  to  their  view 
a  more  sublime  and  comprehensive  prospect  of 
the  arrangements  of  the  universe. 

In  certain  cases  it  has  already  been  ascertained 
that  treble  stars  form  one  connected  system.  Tha 
star  marked  cj  Cancri  is  a  treble  star  of  this  de¬ 
scription.  Two  of  the  stars  are  considerably  un¬ 
equal;  the  largest  of  these  is  larger  than  the  single 
star,  and  the  least  of  the  two  is  less  than  the  single 
star.  The  first  and  second  largest,  as  described  by 
Sir  W.  Herschel,  are  pretty  unequal,  and  the  se¬ 
cond  and  third  pretty  unequal.  The  nearest  ara 
pale  red.  They  require  very  favorable  circum¬ 
stances  to  be  distinctly  seen;  they  are  just  separa¬ 
ted  by  a  power  of  227,  and  with  460  their  distance 
is  the  diameter  of*  the  smaller  one.  This  is 
considered  a  case  in  which  three  suns  revolve 
around  a  common  center.  Observation  has  not 
yet  afforded  a  sufficient  data  for  determining  the 
particular  motions  or  arrangements  of  such  com¬ 
plex  systems;  but  we  may  conceive  them  as  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  what  we 
have  delineated  in  fig.  34,  where  the  point  C  may 
represent  the  common  center  of  gravity  around 
which  the  three  bodies  revolve.  The  circles  A  B, 
D  E,  F  G,  represent  the  orbits  of  the  revolving 
bodies,  which  may  be  conceived  as  lying  in  differ¬ 
ent  planes  oblique  to  each  other,  to  prevent  any 
occasional  collision  or  too  near  an  approach. 


Fig.  35. 

b 


A  quadruple  system  may  be  represented  by  fig. 
35,  where  C  is  the  center  of  gravity  round  wnvcli 
the  four  bodies  revolve,  and  the  circles  naan, 
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h  b  b  &c.,  the  respective  orbits  in  which  they 
move.  The  star  <  Lyrse  is  probably  a  system  of 
tliis  kind.  It  is  a  star  of  the  fifth  magnitude, 
situated  about  two  degrees  north-east  from  the 
bright  star  Vega,  or  *  Lyroe.  The  stars  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  easily  distinguishable  by  a  tele¬ 
scope  of  moderate  power,  and  it  is  easily  found 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  very  bright  star  adjacent 
to  it.  The  small  stars  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  situated  nearly  as  represented  in  fig.  36.  We 
might  conceive  of  such  a  system  of  bodies  re¬ 
volving  in  a  still  more  complex  manner, — the  star 
V  revolving  round  S,  the  star  U  revolving  round 
T,  the  system  of  V  and  S  revolving  round  a  point 
a,  and  the  system  of  U  and  T  round  the  same 
point  or  center  in  a  separate  but  more  expansive 
orbit.  But  it  is  difficult  to  form  diagrams  of 
such  complex  sys- 


Fig.  36. 


terns. 

There  are  many 
different  combina¬ 
tions  by  which  we 
may  conceive  tre¬ 
ble,  quadruple,  and 
multiple  stars  to 
revolve  round  their 
common  center  of 
gravity,  which  it 
would  be  too  te¬ 
dious  to  describe, 
p  a  r  t  i  c  u  1  arly  as 
such  motions  have 
not  yet  been  accurately  ascertained.  Sir  W. 
Herschel  describes  one  of  these  possible  combina¬ 
tions  which  is  not  a  little  singular.  Suppose  two 
equal  stars,  a  and  b  (fig.  37),  moving  in  a  circular 
orbit  round  their 
common  center  of 
gravity,  which  will 
be  the  center  of  the 
circle.  From  the 
center  of  the  circle, 
draw  a  line  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the 
plane  of  their  or¬ 
bit,  extending  to 
equal  distances  a- 
bove  and  below 
this  center.  Let 
us  now  suppose 
third  star,  c,  to  fall 
from  one  extremi¬ 
ty  of  this  perpen¬ 
dicular,  from  a 
state  of  rest  ;  it 
will  obviously  descend  with  a  gradually  accelera¬ 
ted  motion  until  it  reaches  the  center  of  gravity; 
and  passing  onward  with  a  motion  gradually  re¬ 
tarded,  it  will  move  to  the  other  end  of  the  perpendi¬ 
cular,  where  it  will  arrive  at  a  state  of  rest,  and 
again  return  and  continue  to  oscillate  between  these 
two  points  The  two  stars  which  move  iii  a  circu¬ 
lar  orbit  may  describe  equal  ellipses  of  any  degree 
of  eccentricity.  In  tliis  case,  however,  the  per¬ 
turbations  will  affect  not  only  the  planes  of  their 
orbits,  but  also  their  figures;  and  the  length  of  the 
oscillations  of  the  third  will  be  sometimes  increa¬ 
sed  and  diminished. 

A  sun  oscillating  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the 
orbit  of  other  two  suns,  and  continuing  its  motion 
for  ages  in  that  line,  is  certainly  a  very  stranp 
idea;  and  yet,  from  the  variety  we  perceive  in 
the  arrangements  of  the  universe,  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  such  combinations  may  exist 
amoug  treble  stars.  The  idea  here  intended  to  be 
conveyed  may  be  illustrated  by  suspending  a  ring. 


and  placing  a  wire  perpendicular  to  it  in  its  center. 
The  ring  will  represent  the  plane  of  the  orbit  in 
which  the  two  equal  stars  move,  and  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  wire  the  line  or  course  of  the  third  star 
moving  backward  and  forward  with  different  de¬ 
grees  of  accelerated  and  retarded  motion.  The 
motions  connected  with  quintuple  and  multiple 
stars  must  be  still  more  complex  than  those  to 
which  we  have  adverted;  but  it  is  difficult  in  the 
meantime  to  form  any  distinct  ideas  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  until  actual  observation  iii  the  course  of 
succeeding  ages  shall  pave  the  way  for  deducing 
definite  conclusions.  The  discoveries  already 
made  open  to  view  new  scenes  of  celestial  mech¬ 
anism,  and  new  views  of  the  diversified  and  ad¬ 
mirable  contrivances  of  Divine  Wisdom,  so  that, 
in  reference  to  such  objects,  we  may  apply  to  the 
almighty  architect  the  language  of  the  sacred 
writer — “How  unsearchable  are  thine  operations 
and  thy  ways  past  finding  out!”  When  we  con¬ 
sider  that  around  each  of  these  moving  suns  a 
retinue  of  planets  must  be  supposed  to  wheel  their 
courses,  at  different  distances  and  in  different  pe¬ 
riods  of  time,  we  cannot  but  feel  astonished  at  the 
complexity  of  motions,  perturbations,  and  other 
effects  which  must  necessarily  follow;  yet  we  are 
bound  to  believe  that  everything  moves  onward, 
not  only  without  confusion,  but  in  the  most  per¬ 
fect  order  and  harmony,  for  He  who  at  first  ar¬ 
ranged  the  plan  of  the  material  world,  and  im¬ 
pressed  upon  matter  the  laws  which  now  operate, 
is  possessed  of  boundless  intelligence,  and  foresees 
at  one  glance  all  the  effects  which  tljose  laws  can 
possibly  produce;  and,  so  far  as  our  observation 
extends,  every  object  and  movement  in  nature 
appears  to  be  adjusted  with  the  most  perfect 
regularity. 

The  solution  of  the  “problem  of  three  bodies” 
was  considered  as  a  work  of  so  great  nicety  and 
difficulty  that  none  but  such  profound  mathema¬ 
ticians  as  Clairaut,  D’Alembert,  and  Euler,  could 
undertake  such  a  delicate  and  laborious  investiga¬ 
tion.  This  problem  was,  “to  determine  the  curves 
described  by  three  bodies  projected  from  three 
points  given  in  position,  and  with  velocities  given 
in  quantity  and  direction — the  force  with  which 
they  gravilaie  being  directly  as  their  quantities  of 
matter,  and  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  dis¬ 
tance.”  If  the  resolution  of  such  a  problem  re¬ 
quired  so  great  acuteness  of  intellect,  and  so 
eminent  skill  in  the  science  of  analysis,  what 
perspicacilj'  of  inte!lect,and  what  profound  know¬ 
ledge  of  everything  connected  with  physical 
and  mathematicai  investigations  must  be  requi¬ 
site  to  determine  the  courses  described  and  the 
perturbations  produced  by  the  complex  motions 
of  five,  six,  or  seven  suns  all  connected  to¬ 
gether,  yet  moving  in  different  curves  and  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions,  along  with  hundreds  o(  planets, 
each  connected  with  its  own  sun  and  pursuing  its 
own  distinct  course,  yet  acted  upon  in  succession 
with  different  degrees  of  force  by  the  attractive 
influence  of  other  suns!  All  our  boasted  powers 
of  analysis  arc  completely  incompetent  for  such 
determinations.  Tlio  faculties  of  an  archangel, 
or  of  intelligences  of  a  higher  order  than  that  of 
man,  are  alone  adequate  to  such  investigations; 
and  this  circumstance  affords  a  presumptive  evi¬ 
dence  that  such  superior  iutelligeiices  actually 
exist  in  the  universe,  and  that  man,  in  the  present 
improvement  of  his  powers,  may  be  in  the  act  of 
training  for  the  employments  and  the  society  of 
such  intelloctual  beings  in  a  future  scene  of 
existence. 

The  following  brief  list  of  treble  and  multiple 
stars,  selected  chiefly  from  Sir  W.  Herschel’s 
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catalogue,  is  given  for  the  sake  of  those  wlio  may 
be  disposed  to  inspect  them  witli  their  telescopes.* 
3-,  or  42  Aries,  in  the  ham,  sixth  magnitude. — 
The  three  stars,  which  are  all  in  a  line,  are  exces¬ 
sively  unequal;  the  largest  is  white,  and  the  two 
smallest  are  mere  points.  W  ith  a  power  of  460, 
the  two  nearest  are  1 diameter  of  the  largest  star. 
The  third  is  about  25"  from  the  largest. 

£,  or  4  or  5  Libra. — This  is  a  remai-kable  double- 
double  star — or  a  double  star,  each  star  itself  be¬ 
ing  a  double  star.  The  first  set  consists  of  stars 
that  are  considerably  unequal.  The  largest  is 
very  white,  and  the  smallest  reddish.  Their  dis¬ 
tance  with  227  is  one  diameter  of  the  larger  one; 
the  second  set  are  white  and  equal,  the  preceding 
being  rather  the  largest;  their  distance  di¬ 
ameter  of  either.  The  star  appears  of  the  fourth 
magnitude. 

0-,  or  48  Orion,  a  star  of  the  fourth  magnitude, 
a  little  below  the  lowest  of  the  three  stars  in  the  belt. 
Tliis  is  a  double-treble  star,  or  two  sets  of  treble 
stars,  almost  similarly  situated.  The  two  nearest 
of  the  preceding  set  are  equal;  the  third  larger, 
and  pretty  unequal  when  compared  with  the 
latter  two.  With  a  power  of  222,  the  distance 
of  the  two  nearest  is  two  diameters  of  either. 
The  two  nearest  of  the  following  set  are  very 
unequal.  The  largest  of  the  two  and  the  farthest 
are  considerably  unequal,  the  largest  being  white 
and  the  smallest  bluish.  With  a  power  of  222, 
their  distance  is  about  2)-^  diameters  of  the 
largest.  The  distance  of  the  two  farthest  is  43". 
Right  ascension,  5h.  30';  south  declination,  2°  43'. 

a,  or  41  Orion,  the  small  telescopic  trapezium  in 
the  nebula.  Right  ascension,  5h.  26';  south  dec., 
5^  32'.  The  stars  composing  this  quadruple  star 
are  considerably  unequal.  The  most  southern 
star  of  the  following  side  of  the  trapezium  is  the 
largest;  and  the  star  in  the  opposite  corner  is  the 
smallest,  the  other  two  being  nearly  equal.  The 
largest  is  pale  red;  the  star  preceding  the  largest 
inclined  to  garnet;  and  the  star  opposite  the 
largest,  dusky.  Distance  of  the  two  stars  in  the 
preceding  side,  seconds;  in  the  southern  side, 
12^^  seconds;  in  the  following  side.  15  seconds; 
and  in  the  northern  side,  20  seconds.  The  first  star 
(in  right  ascension)  is  of  the  seventh  magnitude, 
the  second  of  the  eighth  magnitude,  the  third  of 
the  fifth  magnitude,  and  the  fourth  of  the  sixth 
or  seventh  magnitude.  M.  Struve  found  the  angles 
of  position,  in  1819,  to  be  as  follows — 

3(1  and  4th:  1st  and  3d; 

89^  45'  north  following.  45’  9'  north  preceding. 

1st  and  2d:  2d  and  4th:  2d  an (]  3d: 

58°  8' north  fol.  31°  0' north  pro  74°  0' north  pre. 

44  Orion  preceding  the  two  t's,  or  below  1,2, 

6 — of  the  third  or  fourth  magnitude.  The  pre¬ 
ceding  set  of  this  double-triple  star  consists  of 
three  equal  stars,  forming  a  triangle,  and  are  all 
dusky.  The  distance  of  the  two  nearest  with 
a  power  of  227  is  about  3  diam.  The  following 
set  consists  of  three  stars  of  different  sizes,  form¬ 
ing  a  circle.  The  middle  star  is  the  largest;  the 
one  to  the  south  is  pretty  large;  and  the  third  is 
very  small.  The  two  largest  are  white,  and  the 
smallest  pale  red.  Distance  These  stars 

are  east  by  north  from  the  briglu  star  Rigel,  at 
the  distance  of  about  5'-’. 

12  Ijyvx,  below  the  eye;  about  18°  or  19°  north¬ 
east  of  Capella  and  16°  north  of  C  Auriga.  'Ihe 

*  As  tlie  following  and  similar  lists  are  inserted  for  tl»e 
purpose  of  reference  to  amateur  observe 's,  the  general 
leader,  if  he  think  proper,  may  pass  over  such  lists  and 
ipLiens. 


two  nearest  of  this  curious  treble  star  ar  <  pr(;Uy 
unequal.  The  larger  is  white,  and  dx',  siuallei 
white  inclining  to  arose  color.  With  a  ;>ower  of 
227  their  distance  is  %  the  diameter  of  the  smallei 
one.  Tire  first  and  third  are  considerably  une¬ 
qual;  the  second  and  third  pretty  unequal;  th* 
color  of  the  third  being  pale  red,  and  its  uistano/ 
from  the  first  9". 

or  51  Libra;  of  the  fourth  or  ffth  maguiludt 
Tljis  star  appears  at  first  double,  but  the  larger  o4 
the  two  will  bo  found  to  consist  of  two  stars; 
They  are  nearly  unequal,  and  both  white.  With 
a  power  of  460  tiieir  distance  is  the  diameter 
of  the  larger. 

south  of  58  Auriga,  in  a  line  parallel  to  /3 
and  ti,  south-east  of  the  bright  star  Capella.  'I'liis 
is  a  cluster  of  stars  containing  a  double  star  of 
the  second  class  and  one  of  the  third.  The  two 
of  the  second  are  very  unequal,  and  both  red. 
Their  distance  with  460  is  diameters  of  the 
larger.  'I'hose  of  tiie  third  class  are  equal,  and 
both  red.  Distance,  17".  Above  20  stars  are  in 
view  with  a  power  of  227. 

A  large  star  1°  preceding  ^  toward  41  of  the 
Swan.  The  two  nearest  are  extremely  unequal. 
The  largest  is  while,  and  the  smallest  pale  red. 
Their  distance  with  460  is  2^^  diameters  of  the 
largest.  The  third  and  the  largest  are  extremely 
unequal,  and  belong  to  the  fiflli  or  sixth  class. 

South  preceding  fl  Swan,  the  middle  of  three,  ihe 
most  southern  of  which  is  the  27.  This  star  is 
quadruple  and  sextuple.  In  the  quadruple  of 
north  preceding  set,  the  two  nearest  are  very  une¬ 
qual.  'Iheir  distance  with  678  is  11".  The  two 
largest  are  almost  equal,  and  both  red.  Distance, 
29}3''.  In  the  sextuple  or  south  foltovving  set, 
the  two  largest  are  pretty  unequal,  and  both  red. 
Their  distance  is  19". — The  other  stars  are  as 
small  as  the  smallest  of  the  quadruple  set. 

north  preceding  H  Gentini  (of  the  fifth 
magnitude),  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  65  Orion  (in 
the  club,  and  of  ti.e  fifth  magnitude),  and  ^  Tau¬ 
rus,  the  middle  of  the  three.  The  stars  in  this 
quintuple  star  are  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Tha 
two  nearest,  or  the  preceding  of  the  five,  are 
extremely  unequal.  Distance  There  is  a 

very  obscure  star  of  the  third  class  near  the  last 
of  the  three,  in  the  obscure  star  of  the  cross 
Other  five  stars  are  dispersed  about  the  quin¬ 
tuple  one. 

Dctiveen  /3  and  ^  Dolphin,  but  nearer  to  &.  All 
the  three  stars  are  whitish  red.  and  nearly  equal. 
Distance  of  the  two  nearest  with  a  power  of  278, 

21  >.3". 

Near '21  Cepheus,  near  L  The  distance  of  the 
two  nearest  of  this  treble  star  is  about  20". 

0,  or  10  Lyra  (of  the  third  magnitude,  and 
about  7°  south-east  of  the  bright  star  Vega  V  The 
stars  of  this  quadruple  star  are  all  white,  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth,  inclining  to  red.  The 
first  and  second  are  consideral)ly  unequal;  the 
first  and  third  very  unequal;  and  the  first  and  fourth 
unequal.  Distance  of  the  first  and  second,  44". 

C,  or  78  Gemini  (Pollux).  The  stars  of  this 
multiple  star  are  extremelj'  unequal.  The  nearest 
distance  is  1'  57";  tha  next  distance  is  3  17_" 

In  the  Unicorn’s  head.  This  multiple  star  con¬ 
sists  of  one  star  with  about  twelve  around  it. 
16°  west  of  Procyon. 

or  16  Cancer.  This  very  minute  treble  star 
requires  very  favorable  circumstances  to  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  seen.  The  two  stars  of  which  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one  consists  are  considerably  nnequai. 
'Pile  largest  of  these  is  larger  than  the  single  star, 
and  the  least  of  the  two  is  less  than  the  single 
star.  The  first  and  second  largest  and  pretty 
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nuequal,  and  tlio  second  and  third  pretty  unequal. 
The  two  nearest  are  pale  red.  They  are  just 
separated  with  a  power  of  278,  and  with  460  their 
distance  is  the  diameter  of  the  smaller  one. 
Zeta  Caacri  is  situated  about  12  or  13  degrees 
south-east  of  Pollux,  nearly  in  a  line  parallel  to 
that  which  joins  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  nearly 
the  same,  distance  north  by  east  from  Procyoii. 
It  appears  as  a  star  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  magni¬ 
tude,  and  is  sometimes  distinguished  by  tlie  name 
of  Te^mine.  As  a  double,  star  it  is  easily  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  power  of  140,  with  a  3  hf  feet  achro¬ 
matic  telescope,  whose,  aperture  is  2?^  inches, 
and  might  perhaps  be  seen  with  a  power  of  100. 
Rut  it  requires  a  mueli  higher  power  to  distinguish 
it  a.s  a  treble  star. 
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Most  of  the  above  stars  may  be  found  by  con¬ 
sulting  large  planispheres  of  the  heavens,  or  a 
common  celestial  globe.  To  facilitate  the  finding 
out  of  their  positions,  I  have  inserted  in  the  abovo 
list  some  special  directions,  wbicli  may  perhaps 
be  ot  use  to  the  astronomical  tyro  wlio  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  moderately  good  telusoope-  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that,  oven  on  some  of  our  latest 
18-incli  celestial  globes,  several  of  the.  stars  above 
relerred  to  are  not  distinctly  marked,  either  with 
their  number  or  with  the  Greek  letters  by  which 
they  are  generally  distinguished,  and  some  of 
them  are  altogether  omitted;  suoii,  for  instance, 
as  the.  celebrated  star  61  Cygni,  which  is  a  double 
star,  and  whose  proper  motion  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  star  yet  discovez'ed  in  the  heavens. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ON  THE  MILKY  WAY. 


As  we  advance  in  our  survey  of  the  distant 
regions  of  the  universe,  the  astonisliiug  grandeur 
and  e.xtent  of  the  sidereal  heavens  gradually  opens 
to  our  view.  We  have  hitherto  considered  only 
a  few  objects  on  the  outskirts  of  the  heavens,  in 
respect  to  their  distance,  magnitude,  and  the 
wonderful  complication  of  systematic  motions 
which  prevails  among  them.  Had  we  no  other 
objects  to  engage  our  attention,  ages  might  bo 
spent  ill  contemplating  and  admiring  the  economy 
and  magnificence  of  those  starrj'  groups  which 
appear  to  the  unaided  eye  on  the  nearer  boundary 
of  our  firmament.  But  all  that  is  visible  to  man’s 
unassisted  vision  is  as  nothing  wlien  compared 
with  the  immensity  of  august  and  splendid  objects 
which  stretch  themselves  in  boundless  perspective 
toward  infinity.  The  discoveries  of  modern 
astronomy  have  enlarged  the  sphere  of  our  con¬ 
ceptions  far  beyond  what  could  fonnerl}^  have 
been  surmised,  and  ojieiied  to  view  a  universe 
boundless  as  its  Creator,  whore  human  imagina¬ 
tion  is  lost  and  eoufou tided,  and  in  which  man 
appears  like  a  mere  microscopic  animalculum, 
tod  his  whole  habitation  as  a  particle  of  vapor 
when  compared  tj  the  ocean.  In  contemplating 
the  visible  firmament  with  the  unassisteii  eye,  we 
behold  only  the  mere  portals,  as  it  were,  wiiich 
lead  to  the  interior  recesses  of  the  vast  Temple  of 
Creation.  When  we  direct  our  views  beyond 
these,  outer  portals,  by  means  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  telescopes,  we.  obtain  a  view  of  some  of  its 
more  magnificent  porches,  and  a  faint  glimpse  of 
those  splendid  apartments  which  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  explore,  but  which  lead  us  to  form  the. 
most  august  conceptions  of  the  extent  and  gran¬ 
deur  of  what  is  concealed  from  our  view,  lii 
entering  this  Temple,  “  not  made  with  liands,” 
the  splendor  of  its  decor,ations,  the  amplitude  of 
its  scale,  and  the  .awfuluess  of  infinitude,  forcibly 
strike  the  imagination.  There  is  sufficient  to 
aw^dken  into  exercise  all  the  powers  and  feelings 
of  devotion,  and  to  excite  us  to  fall  down  in 
humility  and  adoration  before  Him  whose  ivord 
spoke  into  exi.stence  this  astonishing  fabric,  and 
“wfiiose  kingdom  ruleth  over  all.”  These  reflec¬ 
tions  may  not  appear  altogether  inappropriate 
wkea  eaterhig  upon  a  description  of  the  Milhj 


Way,  which  contains  objects  calculated  to  excite 
our  highest  admiration. 

When  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  heavens 
about  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  during  the  winter  months,  vie  cannot 
fail  observing  a  lai^e,  irregular,  whi'ish  zona 
stretching  across  the  sky,  with  a  few  interrup¬ 
tions,  from  one  end  of  the  firmament  tc  another. 
This  mighty  zone,  thus  stretching  itself  around 
us,  is  sometimes  termed  tlie  galaxy,  sometimes 
the  Via  Lactea,  but  more  frequently,  in  plain 
English,  the  Milky  Way,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  whiteness  of  milk.  This  luminous  baud  is 
visible  to  every  observer,  and  is  the  only  real  and 
sensible  circle  in  the  heavens.  When  traced 
throughout  its  different  directions,  it  is  found  to 
encircle  tlie  whole, sphere  of  the  heavens,  though 
ill  some  parts  of  its  course  it  is  broader  and  more 
brilliant  than  in  others.  It  forms  nearly  a  great 
circle  of  the  sphere,  but  it  coincides  neither  with 
our  equator,  ecliptic,  nor  coliiivs,  nor  with  any 
other  artificial  circles  which  we  conceive  as 
drawn  around  the  firmament.  In  all  cige.s,  so  far 
as  we  know,  this  wonderful  zone  has  retained  the 
same  position  among  the  constellations  as  at  the 
present  day;  and  is  frequently  alluded  to  both  by 
the  astronomers  and  the  poets  of  antiquity.  Thus 
Ovid,  on  account  of  its  luster,  represents  it  as 
the.  high  road  to  heaven,  or  the  court  of  Jupiter  , 

‘‘  A  way  there  is  in  heaven’s  e.vtendeil  plain, 

'Whicii  when  the  skies  are  clear  as  seen  lieiow, 

And  njortals  hy  tlte  name  of  MlUaj  know; 

Tlie  g^romulvvork  is  of  stars,  through  which  the  road 
Lies  open  to  the  Thunderer’s  abode.” 

And,  Milton,  in  his  “Paradise  Lost”  alludes  to  U 
in  these  lines; 

“  A  broad  and  ample  road,  whose  dust  is  gold, 

And  pavement  stars,  as  stars  to  ns  ajipear; 

Seen  in  the  galaxy,  that  ATiiky  VV'ay» 

Like  to  a  circling  zone  powdered  with  stars.” 

This  zone  may  be  traced  in  the  heavens  as 
follows: — Beginning  near  the  northern  quarter 
of  the  heavens,  at  the  head  of  Ceplieus,  or  about 
300  (’|.oni  tlie  north  pole,  we  may  trace  it  through 
Cassiopeia,  Perseus,  Auriga,  part  of  Orion,  and 
the  feet  of  Gemini.  At  this  lust  point  it  crosses 
the  Zodiac,  and  proceeding  southward  across  tha 
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equinoctial  into  the  southern  hemisphere,  it  passes 
through  (he  Unicorn  and  the  middle  of  the  sliip 
Argo,  where  it  is  most  luminous.  It  then  passes 
through  Charles’s  Oak,  tlie  feet  of  the  Centaur, 
the  Cross,  the  Altar,  the  tail  of  Scorpio,  the  bow 
of  Sagittarius,  and  a  part  of  Ophiuchus.  Here  it 
separates  into  two  branches  as  it  passes  again 
over  the  Zodiac  into  the  northern  hemisphere. 
One  branch  runs  through  the  tail  of  Scor})io,  the 
bow  of  Sagittarius,  the  shield  of  Sobieski,  the 
feet  of  Antinous,  Aquila,  Delphinus,  the  Arrow, 
and  the  Swan.  The  other  branch  passes  through 
the  upper  part  of  the  tail  of  Scorpio,  the  side  of 
Serjienturius,  Taurus,  Poniatowski,  the  Goose, 
and  the  neck  of  the  Swan,  where  it  again  unites 
with  the  other  branch,  and  passes  on  to  the  head 
of  Cepheus,  the  place  of  its  beginning.  After 
sending  off  the  two  branches  above-mentioned, 
they  unite  again  after  remaining  separate  for  the 
space  of  more  than  100  degrees.  There  is  another 
small  separation  of  the  Milky  Stream  between 
Cassiopeia  and  Perseus.  The  two  streams  appear 
to  leave  a  blank  about  the  head  of  Perseus,  and  a 
considerable  space  on  each  side  of  it,  to  the  extent 
of  about  thirty  degrees  in  length,  and  three  in 
breadth,  and  are  again  joined  into  one  stream  in 
the  sword  of  Perseus,  adjacent  to  Cassiopeia.* 

From  the  above  description  it  will  appear  that 
the  form,  breadth,  and  general  appearance  of  this 
zone  are  various  in  different  parts  of  its  circuit 
round  the  heavens.  In  some  places  it  appears 
dense  and  luminous,  in  others  faint  and  scattered; 
in  certain  points  it  appears  broad,  and  in  others 
narrow.  Its  breadth  in  some  places,  as  between 
Auriga  and  Perseus,  is  only  about  four  or  five 
degrees;  in  other  places,  as  in  (lie  southern  parts 
of  Scorpio,  Ara,  and  the  Cross,  its  breadth  is  from 
ten  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  degrees.  It  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  double  path  from  the  tail  of 
the  Scorpion,  through  tlie  bow  of  Sagittarius, 
Antinous,  Aquila,  Taurus,  Poniatowski,  the  Goose, 
and  part  of  the  Swan.  It  is  more  or  less  visible 
at  every  season  of  tlie  year;  but  in  Britain  and  in 
other  northern  latitudes  it  is  most  conspicuous 
during  the  months  of  August,  September,  and 
October,  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  the  beginning 
of  Novembe-r.  About  the  middle  of  August,  at 
nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  it  may  be  seen 
stretching  in  an  oblique  direction  over  the  hea¬ 
vens,  from  north-ea.st  to  south-west,  and  its  ap¬ 
parent  motion  along  the  heavens  may  be  traced 
along  with  that  of  the  other  comstellations.  At 
other  seasons  of  the  year,  and  at  other  hours  of 
the  night,  its  position  and  form  w’ill  appear  some¬ 
what  different.  It  appears  most  brilliant  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  particularly  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Argo,  Ara,  and  the  splendid  constella¬ 
tion  of  the.  Cross.  Between  the  trojiics,  where 
the  atmosphere  is  clear  and  serene,  it  appears 
most  vivid  and  brilliant.  Mr.  Brydon  informs  us 
that,  from  the  top  of  Etna,  it  appeared  “  like  a 
pure  flame  that  shot  across  the  heavens.” 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  conjectured  that  the 
whiteness  of  this  zone  was  owing  to  a  confluence 
of  stars;  for  Ovid,  in  the  lines  above  quoted,  says 
“Its  groundwork  is  of  stars.”  Soon  after  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  telescope  this  conjecture  was  con¬ 
firmed,  and  astronomers  were  astonished  at  the 
number  of  stars  which  appeared  in  this  bright 
’^one  of  the  heavens;  and  tlieir  number  appeared 
to  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  magnifying 
powers  of  their  telescopes.  But  it  was  not  before 
Sir  W.  Hersch?!  applied  liis  powerful  instruments 
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to  this  region  of  the  heavens  that  its  profiimlitios 
were  explored,  and  all  its  minute  nebulous  jinrts 
shown  to  consist  of  countless  myriads  of  stars,  of 
every  apparent  magnitude,  stretching  oiuvari!  to 
the  regions  of  infinity,  until  they  appeared  to  lie  ' 
lost  to  the  view,  even  when  assisted  by  the  iarge.st 
telescopes.  On  first  presenting  telescopes  of  con¬ 
siderable  power  to  this  splendid  zone,  we  are  losl 
in  amazement  at  the  number,  the  variety,  and  tna 
beautiful  configurations  of  the  stars  oi  which  it 
is  composed,  in  certain  parts  of  it  every  slight 
motion  of  the  telescope  presents  new  groups  and 
new  configurations,  and  the  new  and  wondrous 
scene  is  continued  over  a  space  of  many  degrees 
in  succession.  In  several  fields  of  view,  occupy¬ 
ing  a  space  not  much  more  than  twice  the  breadth 
of  the  moon,  you  perceive  more  of  these  twink¬ 
ling  luminaries  than  all  the  stars  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  throughout  the  whole  canopy  of 
heaven.  You  seem  to  penetrate,  as  it  were,  to 
the  remoter  boundaries  of  creation,  and  feel  be¬ 
wildered  and  lost  amidst  the  immensity  of  the 
universe.  I  have  never  been  inspired  with  liigher 
ideas  of  grandeur  and  sublimity,  nor  felt  deeper 
emotions  of  luiinility  and  reverence,  than  when 
occasionally  contemplating  tliis  stupendous  scene 
through  telescopes  of  considerable  brilliancy  and 
power.  There  is  not  another  scone  in  creation, 
open  to  the  view  of  mortals,  calculated  to  fill  the 
soul  with  more  august  conceptions,  or  to  inspire 
it  with  more  profound  admiration  and  awe.  In 
such  surveys  we  behold  “  new  lieavens  ”  and 
otiier  firmaments  rising  to  view,  whose  distances 
baffle  the  utmost  stretch  of  imagination. 

“  O  what  a  confluence  of  ethereal  fire 

From  suns  nnnumhered  clown  the  sleep  of  heaven 

Streams  to  a  point  and  centers  on  my  sight.” 

The  following  contains  a  brief  summary  of 
Sir  W.  Herschel’s  observations  on  this  region  of 
the  heavens,  made  with  a  Newtonian  reflecting 
telescope  of  twenty  feet  focal  length  and  an  ap¬ 
erture  of  eighteen  inches.  He  found  that  this 
instrument  completely  resolved  all  the  whitish 
appearances  into  stars,  which  the  telescopos  ho 
formerly  used  had  not  light  enough  to  do.  I’he 
portion  he  first  observed  was  that  about  the  hand 
and  club  of  Orion,  and  he  found  in  this  space  an 
astonishing  number  of  stars,  whose  number  ho 
endeavored  to  estimate  by  counting  many  f  elds , 
that  is,  tlie  apparent  space  in  the  lieavens  he  could 
see  at  once  tlirungli  his  telescope,  and  computing 
from  a  mean  of  these  how  many  may  be  contained 
in  a  given  portion  of  the  milky  way.  In  the 
most  vacant  place  to  be  met  with  in  that  neigh¬ 
borhood  he  found  G3  stars;  other  six  fields  con¬ 
tained  110,  60,  70,  90,  70,  and  74  stars,  a  mean  of 
all  which  gave  79  for  the  number  of  stars  to 
each  field;  and  then  he  found  that,  by  allowing 
fifteen  minutes  for  the  diameter  of  Lis  field  of 
view,  a  belt  of  fifteen  degrees  long  and  two  broad, 
which  he  had  often  seen  pass  through  his  teles¬ 
cope  in  an  hour’s  time,  could  not  contain  less 
than  50,000  stars,  large  enough  to  be  distinctly 
numbered;  beside  which  he  suspected  twice  as 
many  more,  which  could  be  seen  only  now  and 
then,  by  faint  glimpses,  for  want  of  sufficient 
light.  The  reader  may  acquire  some  conceptions 
of  this  immense  number  of  stars  occupying  so 
small  a  space,  if  he  consider  that  it  is  fifty  limes 
more  than  all  the  stars  which  the  naked  eye  can 
discern  atone  time  throughout  the  whole  heavens, 
and  that  the  space  they  occupy  is  only  the 
l-1375th  part  of  the  visible  canopy  of  the  heavens; 
so  that  if  every  part  of  the  firmament  were  equally 
rich  in  stars,  there  would  be  within  the  reach  ol 
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bticK  a  telescope  as  Herschel’s  no  less  than  68,- 
750,000,  or  sixty-eiglit  millions,  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  stars.  And  we  are  further  to 
consider  that  it  was  only  in  the  comparatively 
“  vacant  places  ”  of  this  zone  that  the  number  of 
Btars  above  stated  were  perceived. 

In  some  of  his  observations  of  other  parts  of 
this  zone.  Sir  W.  Herschel  informs  us  that  he 
descried  a  much  greater  number  of  these  lumin¬ 
aries  in  a  similar  extent  of  space.  “In  the  most 
crowded  parts  of  the  Milky  Way,”  he  says,  “I 
have  had  fields  of  view  that  contained  no  fewer 
than  588  stars,  and  these  were  continued  formally 
minutes,  so  that  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour’s  time 
there  passed  no  less  than  116,000  stars  through 
the  field  of  view  of  my  telescope.”  In  order  to 
appreciate  this  description,  we  are  to  suppose  the 
telescope  to  have  been  fixed  in  one  position  at  the 
time  of  observation,  and  that  by  the  diurnal  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  earth,  or  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
heavens,  the  first  field  of  stars  was  gradually  car¬ 
ried  out  of  view,  and  other  fields  appeared  in 
succession,  until,  in  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes 
of  time  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  stars 
passed  over  the  field  of  vision.  Now,  the  field  of 
view  taken  in  by  the  telescope  was  only  15'  of  a 
degree,  a  space  which  is  less  than  the  one-fourth 
part  of  the  apparent  size  of  the  moon.  In  this 
narrow  field  were  seen  about  as  many  stars  as  are 
generally  beheld  throughout  the  whole  sky  by  the 
naked  eye  in  a  clear  winter’s  night;  for  although 
nearly  a  thousand  stars  might  be  seen  by  a  very 
acute  eye  in  a  clear  atmosphere,  yet  there  are  few 
persons  that  in  our  climate  could  distinctly  recog¬ 
nize  above  600  or  700  stars  even  in  a  clear  night. 
At  another  time,  this  indefatigable  astronomer 
perceived  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
thousand  stars  pass  before  his  view  in  the  course 
of  forty-one  minutes.  In  the  space  between  C 
and  ^  of  the  Swan,  the  stars  are  found  clustering 
with  a  kind  of  division  between  them,  so  that  they 
may  be  considered  as  clustering  toward  two  dif¬ 
ferent  regions.  In  this  space,  taking  an  average 
breadth  of  about  five  degrees  of  it,  he  found  from 
observation  that  it  contains  more  than  531,000 
stars,  which  gives  above  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  thousand  for  each  clustering  collection. 

Supposing  the  Milky  Way  to  be,  on  an  average, 
twelve  degrees  broad,  the  whole  of  it  will  contain 
an  area  of  4320  degrees  =  12  X  1^60.  Now,  if 
the  space  examined  by  Herschel  between  Beta 
and  Gamma  of  the  Swan  be  about  fourteen  de¬ 
grees  in  length  and  five  degrees  in  breadth,  it  w'ill 
contain  an  area  of  seventy  degrees,  which  is 
somewhat  less  than  the  l-61st  part  of  the  space 
occupied  by  the  Milky  Way.  Were  we  to  sup¬ 
pose  every  part  of  this  zone  equally  rich  in  stars 
as  the  space  now  referred  to,  it  will  contain  no 
less  than  20,191,000  stars,  or  more  than  twenty 
thousand  times  the  number  of  those  which  are 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  whole  visible  hea¬ 
vens,  considered  as  a  spherical  plane,  contains  an 
area  of  41,253  degrees.  Now,  could  we  suppose 
every  portion  of  the  firmament  to  be  equally  well 
replenished  with  stars  as  the  milky  zone,  there 
would  be  more  than  195,000,000*  of  stars  in  the 
heavens  discernible  by  such  a  telescope  as  Her- 
Bchel’s;  but  as  there  are  comparatively  few  other  re¬ 
gions  of  the  heavens  so  densely  crowded  with 
stars  as  the  Milky  Way,  we  must  make  a  certain 
abatement  from  this  estimate,  though  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  there  are  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of 
s\irs  within  the  reach  of  our  best  instruments 
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were  all  the  spaces  of  our  firmament  t'hTtughly 
explored;  and  future  generations,  with  more  pow¬ 
erful  telescopes,  may  add  indefinitely  to  the  num¬ 
ber.  Had  we  taken  the  most  crowded  field  of 
stars  which  Herschel  perceived  through  his  tele¬ 
scope  (namely,  588)  as  our  standard  for  estimating 
their  number,  the  amount  of  stars  in  the  Milky 
Way  would  have  been  forty  millions,  and  in  the 
whole  heavens,  388  millions.  In  short,  to  use  the 
words  of  Sir  John  Herschel — “This  remarkable 
belt,  when  examined  through  powerful  telescopes, 
is  found  (wonderful  to  relate!)  to  consist  entirely 
of  stars  scattered  hy  millions,  like  glittering  dust, 
on  the  black  ground  of  the  general  heavens.” 

In  regard  to  the  distances  of  some  of  these  stars, 
we  may  easily  conceive  that  they  are  immense, 
and  consequently  far  removed  from  our  distinct 
comprehension.  Sir  W.  Herschel,  in  endeavoring 
to  determine  a  ‘‘sounding  line,”  as  he  calls  it,  to 
fathom  the  depth  of  the  stratum  of  stars  in  the 
Milky  Way,  endeavors  to  prove,  by  pretty  conclu¬ 
sive  reasoning,  that  his  twenty  feet  telescope 
penetrated  to  a  distance  in  the  profundity  of  space 
not  less  than  497  times  the  distance  of  Sirius  ;  so 
that  a  stratum  of  stars  amounting  to  497  in  thick¬ 
ness,  each  of  them  as  far  distant  beyond  another 
as  the  star  Sirius  is  distant  from  our  sun,  was 
within  the  reach  of  his  vision  when  looking 
through  that  telescope  Now,  the  least  distance 
at  which  we  can  conceive  Sirius  to  be  from  the 
earth  or  the  sun  is  20,000,000,009,000,  or  twenty 
billions  of  miles;  and  consequently  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  stars  visible  in  his  telescope  must  be  four 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  times  this  distance,  that 
is,  9,940,000,000,000,000,  or  nearly  ten  thousand 
billions  of  miles!  Of  such  immense  distance,  it 
is  evident  we  can  form  nothing  approaching  to  a 
distinct  conception.  We  can  only  approximate  to 
a  rude  and  imperfect  idea  by  estimating  the  time 
in  which  the  swiftest  bodies  in  nature  would  move 
over  such  vast  spaces.  Light,  which  is  endowed 
with  the  swiftest  degree  of  motion  yet  known, 
and  which  flies  at  the  rate  of  nearly  twelve  millions 
of  miles  every  minute,  would  require  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  forty  years  before  it  could  tra¬ 
verse  the  mighty  interval  stated  above;  and  a  can¬ 
non  ball,  flying  at  the  rate  of  500  miles  an  hour, 
would  occupy  more  than  2,267,855,068,  or  two 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  millions, 
eight  hundred  thousand  years,  in  passing  through 
the  same  space! — a  period  of  years  before  which 
all  the  duration  that  has  passed  since  man  was 
placed  on  this  globe  appears  only  like  a  few  fleet¬ 
ing  hours,  or  “as  an  handbreadth  or  a  span.”* 


*The  celebrated  Pohroeter,  of  Lilientlia],  was  a  frequent 
observer  of  the  stars  which  crowd  the  Miliiy  Way.  He 
was  in  the  h.ibitof  observing  with  one  of  lire  largest  reflect- 
ing  telescopes  to  be  found  in  Europe.  This  telescope  was 
one  of  the  finest  ever  constructed,  and  was  the  workmanship 
of  Professor  Schrader,  of  Kiel.  The  diameter  of  the  speou- 
him  was  about  nineteen  inches;  it  was  al)Out  two  inches  in 
thickness,  and  toward  the  edge  cast  conical,  so  that  the  ili- 
ameter  of  the  polished  surface  is  almost  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  less  than  at  the  back,  which  circumstance  was  consider¬ 
ed  ofthe  greatest  utility  in  the  finishing  and  polishing.  It  had 
a  focus  of  twenty-six  feet,  and,  without  the  frame,  weighed 
eighty  pounds.  The  large  octangular  tulie  was  constructed 
with  boards,  made  impenetrable  to  rain;  and  the  instrument 
when  ready  for  use  was  twenty-seven  feet  long.  An  im¬ 
mense  quantity  of  apparatus  and  machinery  was  requisite 
for  steadying  and  moving  it.  The  figure  of  the  speculum 
was  so  perfect,  that  it  could  bear  a  power  of  800  or  lOOO 
times  without  diminishing  the  aperture.  Its  capability  of 
resolving  the  nebulosity  of  the  Milkv  Way  seems  to  have 
equaled  that  of  the  telescopes  of  Herschel.  He  allowed 
twenty  degrees  of  its  length  from  a  Cygni  to  pass  through 
the  field,  and  the  sight  drew  from  him  the  natural  exclama¬ 
tion,  “  What  Omnipotence  1”  The  power  on  the  telescope 
in  such  observations  was  179,  and  the  diameter  of  the  field, 
fifteen  minutes;  and  the  number  of  stars  it  containod  at 
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Here,  then,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  and 
consider  the  august  spectacle  presented  to  view. 
We  behold  a  few  whitish  spaces  in  the  firmament, 
almost  overlooked  by  a  common  observer  when  he 
casts  a  rude  glance  upon  tlie  evening  sky;  yet  in 
this  apparently  irregular  belt,  which  appears  only 
Mke  an  accidental  tinge  on  the  face  of  the  firma¬ 
ment,  we  discover,  by  optical  instruments,  what 
appears  to  be  an  amazing  and  boundless  universe. 
VVe  behold  not  only  ten  thousands,  but  millions 
of  splendid  suns,  where  not  a  single  orb  can  be 
perceived  by  the  unassisted  eye.  'The  distance  at 
which  these  luminous  globes  are  placed  from  our 
abode,  is  altogether  overwhelming;  even  the  most 
lively  imagination  drops  its  wing  when  attempting 
its  flight  into  such  unfathomable  regions.  The 
scenes  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  connected 
with  such  august  objects  are  utterly  overwhelm¬ 
ing  to  such  frail  and  limited  beings  as  man,  and 
perhaps  even  more  exalted  orders  of  intelligences 
may  find  it  difficult  to  form  even  an  approximate 
idea  of  objects  so  distant,  so  numerous,  and  so 
sublime. 

On  our  first  excursions  into  the  celestial  regions 
we  are  almost  frightened  at  the  idea  of  the  distance 
of  such  a  body  as  Saturn,  which  a  cannon  ball 
projected  from  the  earth,  and  flying  with  its  ut¬ 
most  velocity,  would  not  reach  in  180  years. — 
We  are  astonished  at  the  size  of  such  a  planet  as 
Jupiter,  which  could  contain  within  its  circumfer¬ 
ence  more  than  a  thousand  globes  as  large  as  the 
earth.  We  are  justly  amazed  at  the  stupendous 
magnitude  of  the  sun,  which  is  a  thousand  times 
the  size  of  Jupiter,  and  which  illuminates  with  its 
splendor  a  sphere  of  more  than  five  thousand  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles  in  circumference.  But  what  are 
all  such  distances  and  dimensions,  vast  and  ama¬ 
zing  as  they  are,  compared  with  the  astonishing 
grandeur  of  the  scene  before  us?  They  sink  into 
comparative  insignificance,  and  are  almost  lo.=t 
sight  of  amidst  the  myriads  of  splendid  suns 
which  occupy  the  profundities  of  the  Milky  Way. 
What  is  one  sun  and  one  planetary  system  in  the 
presence  of  ten  millions  of  suns  perhaps  far  more 
resplendent,  and  of  a  hundred  times  this  number 
of  spacious  worlds  which  doubtless  revolve  around 
them?  Yet  this  scene,  stupendous  as  it  is,  is  not 
the  universe.  It  is  perhaps,  as  we  shall  see,  only 
a  comparatively  small  corner  of  creation,  which 
beings  at  an  immensely  greater  distance  will  be¬ 
hold  as  an  obscure  and  scarcely  discernible  speck 
on  the  outskirts  of  their  firmament ;  so  that 
amidst  this  vast  assemblage  of  material  existence 
we  may  say,  in  the  language  of  the  inspired 
prophet,  when  speaking  of  the  Almighty,  that 
even  here  is  but  “  tlie  hiding  of  his  power.” — 
What  then  must  the  whole  of  creation  be?  and 
what  must  be  the  ineffable  splendor  and  majesty 
of  Him  who  laid  the  plan  of  the  mighty  fabric, 
whose  breath  kindled  so  many  millions  of  suns, 
whose  hands  set  in  motion  so  many  myriads  of 
rolling  worlds,  who  supports  them  in  their  ample 
and  diversified  courses,  and  whose  moral  govern¬ 
ment  extends  over  all?  And  what  is  man,  and 
the  globe  on  which  he  dwells,  amidst  this  scene  of 
immensity  and  magnificence? — an  atom  in  the 
infinity  of  space — a  particle  of  vapor  compared  to 
the  ocean — a  being  who  in  respect  to  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  creation  and  the  grandeur  of  his  Creator, 
is  “as  nothing,  and  is  counted  to  him  as  less  than 
nothing  and  vanity.” 


once  could  never  be  counted.  They  were  never  estimated 
at  less  than  fifty  or  sixty,  and  often  reached  or  exceeded 
150.  He  calculated  that  the  number  of  stars  visible  through 
this  telescope  could  not  be  less  than  12,000,000. 


Yet,  amidst  all  the  magnificence  of  this  vast 
system  of  universal  nature,  man  is  not  forgotten 
by  his  Maker;  his  hand  supports  him,  his  wi.sUom 
guides  him,  and  his  overflowing  goodness  pro¬ 
vides,  in  a  thousand  different  modes,  for  his  hap¬ 
piness  and  enjoyment.  He  shares  of  the  Divine 
beneficence  and  care  in  common  with  ail  tlia 
bright  intelligences  that  people  the  amplitudes  of 
creation,  and  is  as  amply  provided  for  as  if  the  Al¬ 
mighty  had  no  other  world  under  Ids  superintend¬ 
ence.  Within  the  moral  government  of  the 
Creator  of  the  universe  he  may  rest  secure  and 
confident  that  he  is  not  overlooked  amidst  the 
immensity  of  being,  for  his  presence  peivades  the 
infinity  of  space,  and  his  knowledge  extends  to 
tile  minutest  movements  of  all  his  creatures. — 
Under  his  paternal  care,  not  only  man,  but  the 
crawling  worm,  the  fluttering  insect,  the  little  ant, 
and  even  the  microscopic  animalculum,  find  a 
home  and  provisions,  as  well  as  the  highest  order 
of  his  creatures;  for  “heopeneth  his  hand  and 
supplieth  the  wants  of  every  living  being.” 

Notwithstanding  the  size  of  the  Milky  Way, 
and  the  immense  number  of  stars  of  which  it  is 
composed,  it  is  now  considered  as  nothing  more 
than  one  of  the  nebula,  or  starry  systems,  which 
appear  to  be  dispersed  throughout  the  universe. 
It  is  supposed,  and  with  some  reason,  that  it  is  the 
nebula  or  assemblage  of  stars,  in  w’hich  our  sun 
is  placed.  Its  situation  in  this  nebula  is  reckoned 
to  be,  not  in  the  center  of  its  thickness,  but  ratlier 
toward  one  of  the  sides,  near  the  point  where  it 
diverges  into  two  branches.  According  to  this 
hypothesis,  the  Milky  Way  is  to  be  considered  as 
tlie  projection  of  the  nebula  upon  the.  concave 
surface  of  the  sky,  as  seen  from  a  point  within  it. 
“We  gather  this,”  says  Sir  W.  Herschel,  “  from 
the  appearance  of  the  galaxy,  which  seems  to 
encompass  the  whole  heavens,  as  it  certainly  must 
do  if  the  sun  is  within  the  same;  for  suppose  a 
number  of  stars  arranged  between  two  parallel 
planes  indefinitely  extended  every  way,  but  at  a 
given  considerable  distance  from  one  another, 
and  calling  this  a  sidereal  stratum,  an  eye  placed 
somewhere  within  it  will  see  all  the  stars  in  the 
direction  of  the  planes  of  the  stratum  projected 
into  a  great  circle,  which  will  appear  lucid  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  accumulation  of  the  stars,  while  the 
rest  of  the  heavens  at  the  sides  will  only  seem  to 
be  scattered  over  with  constellations,  more  or  less 
crowded,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  planes 
or  number  of  stars  contained  in  the  thickness  or 
sides  of  the  stratum.” 

Thus  if  the  solar  systejn  be  supposed  at  S',  in 
the  middle  of  the  nebula  a  h  c  d  e  f,  with  two 
branches,  a  c,  b  c  (fig.  38),  the  nebula  will  be 
projected  into  a  circle  A  B  C  D,  the  arches  A  B 
C,  A  E  C,  being  the  projection  of  the  branches 
a  c,  b  c,  while  the  stars  near  the  sides  of  the  stra¬ 
tum  will  be  seen  scattered  over  tlie  remaining  part 
of  the  heavens  among  the  spaces  F,  I,  H,  K,  G, 
If  the  eye  were  placed  somewhere  without  the 
stratum,  at  no  very  great  distance,  the  appearance 
of  the  stars  within  it  would  assume  the  form  of 
one  of  the  lesser  circles  of  the  sphere,  which 
would  be  more  or  less  contracted  according  to  the 
distance  of  the  eye;  and  if  this  distance  were 
exceedingly  increased,  the  whole  stratum  might 
at  last  be  drawn  together  into  a  lucid  spot  of  any 
shape,  according  to  the  position,  length  and  hight 
of  the  stratum. 

In  order  to  determine  those  points,  Sir  W.  Her¬ 
schel  put  in  practice  a  method  which  he  calls 
gauging  the  heavens,  which  consists  in  repeatedly 
counting  the  number  of  stars  in  the  fields  of  view 
very  near  each  other,  ly  which  he  obtained  a 
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mean  of  the  number  of  stars  in  that  part  of  the 
heavens.  He  then  proceeds  on  the  supposition 
deduces  the  length  of  liis  visual  ray, 
or  the  distance  through  which  his  tel¬ 
escope  had  penetrated,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  distance  of  the  remotest 
stars  in  that  particular  region  of  the 
heavens.  To  illustrate  this,  let  us  sup¬ 
pose  the  Milky  Way  a  nebula,  and 
that  the  sun  is  not  placed  in  its  center. 

Then,  on  the  supposition  that  the  stars 
are  nearly  equally  scattered,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  part  of  the  Milky  Way 
where  the  stars  are  the  most  numerous 
extend  farthest  from  tlie  sun,  and  the 
parts  where  they  are  less  numerous 
must  extend  to  a  less  distance  Pro¬ 
ceeding  on  these  grounds.  Sir  W.  Her- 
Bchel  found  the  length  of  his  visual 
ray  for  dift'erent  parts  of  the  heavens. 

In  some  cases  he  found  it  equal  to 
497  times  the  distance  of  Sirius,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  nearest  star,  as  formerly 
stated.  The  following  is  a  repre.senta- 
tion  of  a  section  of  the  nebula  of  the 
Milky  Way,  according  to  his  delinea¬ 
tion.  This  section  is  one  which  makes 
an  angle  of  thirty-five  degrees  with 
our  equator,  crossing  it  in  and 

304}r,'  degrees.  A  celestial  glolJe  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  latitude  of  fifty-five  de¬ 
grees  north,  and  having  <r  Ceti  near  the 
meridian,  will  have  the  plane  of  this 
section  pointed  out  by  the  horizon.  If 
the  solar  system  (fig.  39),  be  at  S,  the 
brightness  of  tho  Milky  Way  will  be 
greatest  in  the  directions  S  a,  S  h,  S,  p, 
where  tho  stars  that  intervene  are  most 
numerous,  or  where  the  visual  ray  is 
longest.  In  the  lateral  directions  S  n, 

S  m,  the  nebulosity  will  not  appear 
from  the  small  number  of  interposing 
stars,  and  the  stars,  though  numerous, 
will  appear  moro  scattered.  In  the 
direction  .S'  c,  on  account  of  tho  opening  between 
a  and  b,  there  wilt  be  an  empty  space  contained 
between  these  two  branches  where  the  nebulosity 
is  not  observed,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Milky  Zone 
between  //.  Scorpio  in  the  south  and  y  Cygiii  in 
the  north,  a  length  of  about  102  degrees.  The 
stars  in  the  border,  which  are  marked  larger  than 
the  rest,  are  those  pointed  out  by  the  gauges;  the 
intermediate  parts  are  filled  up  by  smaller  stars 
arranged  in  straight  lines  between  the  gauged 
ones.  The  circle  around  S  represents  an  ex¬ 
tent  about  forty  times  the  distance  of  the  near¬ 
est  fixed  stars,  which  may  be  considered  as 
comprehending  all  those  which  are  visible  to  the 
naked  eye. 

“  From  this  figure,”  says  Sir  W.  Herschel,  “we 
may  see  that  our  nebula  is  a  vert’  extensive  branch¬ 
ing,  compound  congeries  of  many  millions  of  stars, 
which  most  probably  owes  its  origin  to  many  re¬ 
markably  large,  as  well  as  pretty  clo.sely  scattered 
small  stars  that  may  have  drawn  together  the  rest.”  j 
^gaiji — If  it  were  possible  to  distinguish  between  [ 
the  parts  of  an  indefinitely  extended  whole,  the 
nebula  we  inhabit  might  be  said  to  be  one  that 
has  fewer  marks  of  antiquity  than  any  of  the  rest. 
To  explain  this  idea  more  clearly,  we  should  re¬ 
collect  that  the  condensation  of  clusters  of  stars 
has  been  ascribed  to  a  gradual  approach;  and 
wlioever  reflects  on  the  number  of  ages  that  must 
have  passed  before  some  ol  the  clusters  that  are  to 
be  found  in  my  intended  catalogue  could  be  so  far 
cciidensed  as  we  find  them  at  present,  will  not 


that  the  stars  are  equally  scattered,  and  from  the 
number  of  stars  in  any  part  of  the  heavens  lie 

Fig.  38. 


wonder  if  I  ascribe  a  certain  air  of  youth  and 
vigor  to  very  many  regularly  scattered  regions  of 
our  sidereal  stratum.  There  are,  moreover,  many 
places  in  it  in  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  some 
appearances,  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  believe 
that  the  stars  are  drawing  toward  Secondary  cen¬ 
ters,  and  will  in  time  separate  into  clusters  so  as 
to  occasion  man)’  subdivisions.  Our  system,  after 
numbers  of  ages,  may  very  possibly  become  di¬ 
vided  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  stratum  of  two  or 
three  hundred  nebulae;  for  it  would  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  point  out  so  many  beginning  or  gathering 
clusters  in  it.  This  throws  considerable  light 
upon  that  remarkable  collection  of  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  nebulae  which  are  to  be  seen  in  what  I 
have  called  the  nebulous  stratum  in  Coma  Bere¬ 
nices.  It  ap|)ears  from  the  branching  and  exten¬ 
ded  figure  of  our  nebulae,  that  there  is  room  for 
the  decomposed  small  nebula;  of  a  large  reduced 
former  great  one  to  approach  nearer  to  us  in  tho 
sides  than  in  any  other  parts.”  ....  “Soma 
parts  of  our  system  seem  indeed  already  to  h.avo 
sustained  greater  ravages  of  time  than  others;  for 
instance,  in  the  body  of  the  Scorpion  is  an  open¬ 
ing  or  hole,  which  is  probably  owing  to  this  cause. 
It  is  at  least  four  degrees  broad,  but  its  bight  I 
have  not  yet  ascertained.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  SOth  nebula  of  the  Connoissmee  des  Temps, 
which  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  compressed 
clusters  of  small  stars  I  remember  to  have  seen, 
is  situated  just  on  the  west  border  of  it,  and  would 
almost  authorize  a  suspicion  that  the  stars  of  which 
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trious  astronomer  and  an  indefatigable  observer 
of  celestial  plienoinena,  without  vouching  for  the 
accuracy  or  probability  of  such  speculaiioiis  and 
hypotlieses.  To  determine  the  reality  of  such 
changes  in  bodies  so  numerous  and  so  distant, 
would  require  an  indefinite  lapse  of  ages;  yea, 
perhaps  the  revolutions  of  eternity  are  alone  suffi¬ 
cient  for  determining  the  sublime  movements  and 
changes  which  hapi)en  among  the  immense  as¬ 
semblages  of  material  existence  which  constitute 
the  universe.  'I’liere  is  a  high  degree  of  proba¬ 
bility  that  everything  within  the  material  system 
is  liable  to  change  of  one  kind  or  other,  and  that 
there  is  no  sun  nor  world,  among  all  the  myriads 
of  globes  which  replenish  the  sidereal  heavens, 
but  what  is  actually  in  motion, — and  moving,  too, 
with  a  velocity  which  the  inhabitants  of  such  a 
world  as  ours  can  scarcely  appreciate;  and  such 
motions,  in  the  course  of  ages,  may  be  productive 
of  a  vast  diversity  of  scenery  in  different  regions 
of  the  universe.  And  if  so,  it  presents  to  view 
another  instance  of  that  variety  which  the  Crea¬ 
tor  has  introduced  into  his  universal  kingdom 
to  gratify  the  unbounded  desires  of  intelligent 
beings. 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  following 
description  of  the  Milky  Way,  which  Sir  John 
Herscliel  has  published  since  his  residence  in  the 
southern  hemisphere: — “  The  general  aspect  of 
the  southern  circumpolar  region — including  in 
that  expression  sixty  or  seventy  degrees  of  south- 
polar  distance — is  in  a  high  degree  rich  and  mag¬ 
nificent,  owing  to  the  superior  brilliancy  and  larger 
development  of  the  Milky  Way,  which  from 
the  constellation  of  Orion  to  that  of  Antiiious  is 
ablaze  of  light,  strangely  interrupted,  however, 
with  almost  starless  patches,  especially^  in  Scorpio, 
near  a.  Centauri,  and  the  Cross;  while  to  the  north 
it  fades  away  pale  and  dim,  and  is  in  comparison 
hardly  traceable.  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  view 
this  splendid  zone,  with  the  astonishingly  rich  and 
evenly  distributed  fringe  of  stars  of  the  third  and 
fourth  magnitudes — which  form  a  broad  skirt  to 
Us  southern  border,  like  a  vast  curtain — without 
an  impression,  amounting  almost  to  a  conviction, 
that  the  Milky  Way  is  not  a  mere  stratum,  but  an 
annulus;  or  at  least  that  our  sy-stem  is  placed 
within  one  of  the  pcorer  or  almoc  t  vacant  parts 
of  its  general  mass,  and  that  t'',cen‘'-ically,  so  as 
to  be  nearer  to  the  parts  about  (,ioss  than  to 
that  diametrically  opposea  to  it.  ' 
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It  is  composed  were  collected  from  that  place,  and 
kad  left  the  vacancy. 

Fiff.  39. 


The  remarks  in  the  above  paragraph  1  present 
to  the  reader  merely  as  the  opinions  of  an  illus- 


C  PI  A  P  T  E  K  XI. 

ON  GROUPS  AND  CLUSTERS  OF  STARS. 


On  a  cursory  view  of  the  heavens,  the  stars  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  very  irregularly  scattered  over  the  con¬ 
cave  of  the  firmament.  In  some  places  a  consid¬ 
erable  interval  appears  between  neighboring  stars, 
while  in  others  they  appear  so  crowded  that  the 
eye  can  with  difficulty  perceive  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  them.  Even  to  the  unassisted  eye,  there 
are  certain  groups  of  this  description  which  strike 
the  attention  of  every  observer,  and  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  stars  of  which  they  are  com¬ 
posed  have  been  brought  together  by  some  gene¬ 
ral  law,  and  not  by  mere  casual  distribution.  Of 
these,  the  group  called  the  Pleiades,  or  Sev’en 
Stars,  is  the  most  obvious  to  common  observers. 
This  group  is  situated  in  the  constellation  Taurus, 
about  14°  to  the  west  of  the  star  Aldebaran  (see 


Plate  I),  and  may  be  seen  every  cles  'rening 
from  the  endof  Augustuntil  the  miodle  of  Ay  til  " 
It  is  generally  reckoned  that  only  six  stars  can  hti 
distinctly  counted  in  this  group  by  common  eye#, 
but  that  originally  they  consisted  of  seven,  which 
every  one  could  easily  perceive,  and  it  has  there¬ 
fore  been  conjectured  that  one  of  them  has  lonf 
since  disappeared.  To  this  circumstance  Ovid 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  alludes  ir 
these  lines: 

“Now  rise  the  PlciadeSy  those  nymphs  so  fair, 

Once  seven  numbered,  now  but  six  tliere  are.”t 

In  fabulous  history  it  is  said  that  the  Pleiado* 

*  A  telescopic  view  of  the  Pleiades  is  exhibited  in  thh 
Appendix. 

t  “Uuas  septem  dici,  sex  tamen  esse  solent.” 
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tRe  star  Meropp,  one  of  the  Atlantides,  appears 
more  him  and  obscure  than  the  rest,  or  is  alto- 
getlier  extinguished,  because,  as  the  poets  fancy, 
she  married  a  mortal,  while  her  sisters  married 
some  of  the  gods  or  their  descendants.  Dr.  Long, 
however,  declares  that  he  himself  had  more  than 
once  seen  seven  stars  in  this  group;  and  a  learned 
astronomical  friend  assured  him  that  he  had  seen 
eight  stars  among  the  Pleiades,  where  common 
eyes  can  discover  but  six;  and  Kepler  says  of  his 
tutor  M®stlinus,  that  “he  could  reckon  fourteen 
stars  in  the  Pleiades  without  any  glasses.”  This 
dilFerence  in  the  number  seen  by  different  persons 
hi  this  group  is  obviously  owing  to  the  different 
degrees  of  acuteness  of  vision  possessed  by  the 
respective  individuals.  Plowever  small  the  num¬ 
ber  perceived  by  the  naked  eye,  the  telescope 
shows  them  to  be  a  pretty  numerous  assemblage. 
Dr.  Hook,  formerly  professor  of  geometry  in  Gre¬ 
sham  College,  informs  us  that,  directing  his  twelve- 
feet  telescope  (which  could  magnify  only  about 
seventy  times)  to  the  Pleiades,  he  did  in  that  small 
compass  count  seventy-eight  stars;  and  making 
use  of  longer  and  more  perfect  telescopes,  he  dis¬ 
covered  a  great  many  more  of  different  magni¬ 
tudes. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Alitchell,  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  started  the  idea  of  the  stars  being  form¬ 
ed  into  groups  or  systems  which  are  entirely  de¬ 
tached  from  one  another,  and  have  no  immediate 
connection.  In  reference  to  the  Pleiades,  he  con¬ 
ducted  his  reasoning  as  follows: — “The  Pleiades 
are  composed  of  six  remarkable  stars,  which  are 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  others  that 
are  all  between  the  third  and  sixth  magnitudes; 
and  comparing  this  number  six  with  the  whole 
number  visible  in  the  heavens  to  the  naked  eye, 
he  .calculated,  by  the  doctrine  of  chances,  that 
among  all  this  number,  if  they  had  been  dispersed 
arbitrarily  through  the  celestial  vault,  it  was  about 
five  hundred  millions  to  one  that  six  of  them 
should  be  placed  together  in  so  small  a  space.  It 
is  therefore  so  many  chances  to  one  that  this  dis¬ 
tribution  was  the  result  of  design,  or  that  there  is 
a  reason  or  cause  for  such  an  assemblage.” 

The  constellation  called  Coma  Berenices  is  ano¬ 
ther  group,  more  diffused  than  the  Pleiades,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  small  stars  which  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  in  the  presetree  of  the  moon. 
This  beautiful  cluster  lies  about  five  degrees  east 
of  the  equinoctial  colure,  and  midway  between 
the  star  Cor  Caroli  on  the  north-east,  and  Dene- 
bola,  in  the  Lion’s  tail,  on  the  south-west.  If  a 
straight  line  be  drawn  from  Benetnasch — the  star 
at  the  extremity  of  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear — 
through  Cor  Caroli,  and  produced  to  Denebola,  it 
will  pass  through  this  cluster.  It  may  also  be 
distinguished  as  situated  about  twenty-six  de¬ 
grees  west  by  north  from  the  bright  star  Arcturus. 
The  confused  luster  of  this  assemblage  of  small 
stars  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Milky  Way,  and,  beside  the  stars  of  which  it  is 
chiefly  composed,  it  contains  a  number  of  nebu¬ 
las.  Sir  W.  Herschel  supposes  that  the  stratum 
of  nebulffi  in  this  quarter  runs  out  a  very  consi¬ 
derable  way,  and  that  it  may  even  make  the  cir¬ 
cuit  of  the  heavens,  though  not  in  one  of  the 
great  circles  of  the  sphere.  He  also  supposes  that 
Ihe  situation  of  the  stratum  is  nearly  at  right  an¬ 
gles  with  the  great  sidereal  stratum  in  which  the 
sun  is  placed,  that  the  Coma  itself  is  one  of  the 
clusters  in  it,  and  that  it  is  on  account  of  its  near¬ 
ness  that  it  appears  to  be  so  scattered.  He  appre¬ 
hends  that  the  direction  of  it  toward  the  north 
lies  probably,  with  some  windings,  through  the 
Gnut  Bea.'-  onwar.I  to  C  is.'d./p  i  .,  t.icnce  t'.rovgh 
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the  girdle  of  Andromeda  and  the  Northern  Fish, 
proceeding  toward  Cetus;  while  toward  the  south 
it  passes  through  the  Virgin,  probably  on  to  the 
tail  of  Hydra  and  Centaurus. 

Another  group,  somewhat  similar,  but  less  de¬ 
finite,  is  found  in  the  constellation  of  Cancer;  it 
is  called  Breesepe,  or  the  Bee  Hive,  and  is  a  neb¬ 
ulous  cluster  of  very  minute  stars,  not  separately 
distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye.  A  telescope 
of  very  moderate  power,  however,  easily  resolves 
it  into  small  stars.  It  is  sufficiently  luminous  to 
be  seen  as  a  nebulous  speck  by  the  unassisted  eye, 
and  is  somewhat  like  the  nucleus  of  a  comet,  for 
which  it  has  frequently  been  mistaken  by  ordinary 
observers.  It  is  situated  in  a  triangular  position 
with  regard  to  Castor  and  Procyon,  or  the  Little 
Dog.  A  line  drawn  from  Procyon  in  a  north¬ 
easterly  direction  meets  with  Prtesepe  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  twenty  degrees.  This  line  drawn  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  from  Pfsesepe,  meets  Cas¬ 
tor  at  the  same  distance.  These  lines  form  nearly 
a  right  angle,  the  angular  point  being  in  Prsesepe. 
It  may  otherwise  be  discovered  by  means  of  two 
stars  of  the  fourth  magnitude  lying  one  on  either 
side  of  it  at  the  distance  of  about  two  degrees.  It 
may  likewise  be  found  by  conceivinga  line  drawn 
through  Castor  and  Pollux  to  the  south-east,  and 
continued  about  fifteen  degrees,  or  three  times  the 
distance  between  Castor  and  Pollux.  This  clus¬ 
ter,  Sir  W.  Herschel  thinks,  belongs  to  a  certain 
nebulous  stratum  so  placed  as  to  lie  nearest  us. 
This  stratum  runs  from  s  Cancri  toward  the  south, 
over  the  G7th  nebula  of  the  Connoissanre  de3 
Temps,  which  is  a  very  beautiful  and  much  com¬ 
pressed  cluster  of  .stars,  easily  to  be  seen  by  any 
good  telescope,  and  in  which  he  has  observed 
above  200  stars  at  once  in  the  field  of  view  of  his 
great  reflector,  with  a  power  of  157.  This  clus¬ 
ter  appearing  so  plainly  with  any  good  com¬ 
mon  telescope,  and  being  so  near  to  the  one 
which  may  be  seen  with  tlie  naked  eye,  denotes 
it  to  be  probably  the  next  in  distance  to  that 
within  the  quartile  formed  hy  y  S  s  fl.  From  the 
67th  nebula,  the  stratum  of  Cancer  proceeds  to¬ 
ward  the  head  of  Hydra. 

I  have  seldom  contemplated  a  more  brilliant 
and  beautiful  view  in  the  heavens  than  one  of  the 
fields  of  view  of  this  cluster  of  stars.  With  a 
3^  feet  achromatic,  and  a  power  of  95,  I  have 
counted  from  fifty  to  seventy  stars.  Fifteen  or 
twenty  of  the  most  brilliant  of  these  presented 
beautiful  configurations:  one  of  them  was  an  equi¬ 
lateral  triangle;  another,  an  isosceles;  a  third, 
nearly  of  the  figure  of  a  cone;  a  fourth,  parallel 
lines,  &c.  In  more  than  two  instances,  three 
brilliant  equidistant  stars  .appeared  in  a  straight 
line,  similar  to  the  belt  of  Orion,  while  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  the  remaining  stars  appeared 
extremely  small.  With  a  6^^  feet  achromatic, 
whose  object-glass  is  four  inches  diameter,  and  a 
power  of  110,  this  view  was  rendered  still  more 
brilliant.  Several  fields  of  view,  nearly  of  this 
description  may  be  perceived  in  this  cluster.  Fig. 
40  represents  one  of  these  views,  in  which  some 
of  the  smaller  stars  are  omitted.  This  view  was 
taken  with  the  3)4  feet  telescope,  having  an  erect 
eye-piece.  The  configurations  appear  somewhat 
different  in  their  relations  to  each  other  when 
viewed  with  an  inverting  eye-piece. 

Another  cluster  is  found  in  the  sword-handle  of 
Perseus,  which  is  crowded  with  stars  of  a  smaller 
size  than  in  the  clusters  already  noticed,  and 
which  requires  a  telescope  of  greater  power  to  re¬ 
solve  them  and  show  them  separated  from  each 
other.  Perseus  is  one  of  the  northern  cir^nnino- 
l'..r  eonsk'I!  ('jjpu.sile  1o  the  Unee  skrs 
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in  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear.  A  line  drawn  from 
these  stars  through  the  pole-star  meets  the  sword 
and  head  of  Perseus  at  nearly  an  equal  distance 
on  the  opposite  side.  It  is  directly  north  of  the 
Pleiades,  between  Andromeda  and  Auriga.  The 


Fig.  40. 


sword  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cassiopeia.  A 
line  drawn  from  Algenib,  the  brightest  star  in  this 
constellation,  to  the  middle  of  Cassiopeia,  passes 
through  the  sword-handle  where  the  cluster  is 
situated,  which  is  about  midway  between  these 
two  objects. 

If  the  lowermost  of  the  three  small  stars  which 
form  the  sword  of  Orion  be  viewed  with  a  good 
telescope,  a  beautiful  configuration  of  stars  will 
be  perceived.  Fig.  41  represents  the  principal 


Fig.  41. 


stars  comprehended  in  one  field  of  view  at  this 
point,  as  taken  with  a  six  feet  and  ahalf  telescope, 
with  an  inverting  eye-piece,  magnifying  110 
times;  it  exhibits  a  distant  resemblance  of  the 
whole  constellation  of  Orion  as  seen  by  the  na¬ 
ked  eye.  But  in  the  neighborhood  of  certain 
parts  of  the  Milky  Waj'-,  particularly  about  the 
regions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  star  Aliair  and  in 
the  constellation  Cassiopeia,  the  stars,  though 
smaller,  are  much  more  numerous.  With  a  very 
moderate  power  on  the  above-mentioned  telescope, 
I  have  had  fields  of  view  of  from  fifty  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  stars,  some  of  them  beautifully  arranged, 
and  sucli  fields  continued  over  a  space  of  several 
degrees. 

The  above  may  be  considered  as  specimens  of 
groups  of  stars,  which  every  one  possessed  of  tel¬ 
escopes  may  easily  examine  for  himself.  They 
form  very  beautiful  objects  for  exhibiting  to  young 


people  and  to  amateurs  in  astronomy;  and  it  can* 
not  but  strike  the  mind  with  wonder  and  admira¬ 
tion  to  behold,  in  one  point  of  view,  within  a 
space  little  more  than  that  of  the  ove-fij'tli  nf  tha 
apparent  size  of  the  moon,  nearly  a  hundred  re¬ 
splendent  suns  emitting  their  effulgence  from  re¬ 
gions  immeasurably  distant,  and  arrangexi  in  beau¬ 
tiful  symmetry  and  order  —  a  scene  of  creating 
power  surpassing  in  grandeur  ten  thousand  worlds 
such  as  ours,  and  in  which  our  whole  planetary 
system  would  appearonlyas  the  smallest  twinkling 
star.  Such  telescopic  views  of  the  nocturnal 
heavens  have  a  tendency  to  expand  the  capacity 
of  the  soul,  to  inspire  it  with  magnificent  concep¬ 
tions,  and  to  raise  its  allections  above  the  low 
ambition  and  paltry  concerns  of  this  transitory 
scene  to  the  distant  and  more  magnificent  scenea 
of  the  Divine  empire.  To  the  devout  and  con¬ 
templative  philosopher  the  following  lines  of  tlifl 
poet  may  be  applied: 

“Not  to  this  evanescent  sjieck  of  earth 
Poorly  confined — the  radinnt  tracks  on  high 
Are  liis  exalted  range;  intent  to  gaze 
Creation  through,  and  fro.n  that  full  complex 
Of  never-ending  wonders  to  conceive 
Of  the  sole  Being  right,  who  spoke  the  word, 

And  Nature  moved  complete.” 

Thomson’s  Summer, 

Sir  W.  Herschel  makes  a  distinction  between 
groups  and  clusters  of  stars.  A  group  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  stars  closely  and  almost  equally  compres¬ 
sed,  and  of  any  figure  or  outline.  There  is  no 
particular  condensation  of  the  stars  to  indioato 
the  existence  of  a  central  force,  and  the  groups 
are  sufficiently  separated  from  neighboring  stars 
to  show  that  tliey  form  peculiar  systems  of  their 
own.  According  to  this  definition,  the  congeries 
of  stars  I  liave  pointed  out  above,  are  to  be  coii- 
sidereil  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  groups.  Clus¬ 
ters  of  stars  differ  from  groups  in  their  beautiful 
and  artificial  arrangement.  Their  form  is  gen¬ 
erally  round,  and  their  condensation  is  such  us  to 
produce  a  mottled  luster  somewhat  resembling  a 
nuclen.s.  The  wliole  appearance  of  a  cluster  in¬ 
dicates  the  existence  of  a  central  force,  residing 
either  in  a  body  or  in  the  center  of  gravity  of  tlie 
whole  system.  The  stars  of  which  it  is  composed 
appear  more  and  more  accumulated  toward  the 
center. 

Many  such  clusters  are  found  in  the  heavens 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  whose  existence  as 
dim  specks  of  light  can  only  be  recognized  by  the 
assistance  of  optical  instruments.  Telescopes  of 
moderate  power  exhibit  them  only  as  small  round 
or  oval  specks,  somewhat  resembling  comets  with¬ 
out  tails;  but  when  these  objects  are,  examined 
with  telescopes  of  great  power,  “they  are  then,” 
as  Sir  John  Herschel  remarks,  “  for  the  most  part, 
perceived  to  consist  entirely  of  stars  crowded  to¬ 
gether  so  as  to  occupy  almost  a  definite  outline, 
and  to  run  up  to  a  blaze  of  light  in  the  center, 
where  their  condensation  is  usually  the  greatest.” 
“Many  of  them,  indeed,  are  of  an  exactly  round 
figure,  and  convey  the  complete  idea  of  a  globu¬ 
lar  space  filled  full  of  stars,  insulated  in  the  hea¬ 
vens,  and  constituting  in  itself  a  family  or  society 
apart  from  the  rest,  and  subject  to  its  own  inter¬ 
nal  laws.  It  would  be  a  vain  task  to  attempt  to 
count  the  stars  in  one  of  these  globular  clusters. 
They  are  not  to  be  reckoned  by  hundreds;  and  on 
a  rough  calculation,  grounded  on  the  apparent  in¬ 
tervals  between  them  at  the  borders  (where  they 
are  seen  not  projected  on  each  other)  and  the  an¬ 
gular  diameter  of  the  whole  group,  it  would  appear 
that  many  clusters  of  this  description  must  con¬ 
tain  at  least  ten  or  twenty  thousand  stars,  com- 
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pacted  and  wedged  togeiner  in  a  round  space, 
■whose  angular  diameter  does  not  exceed  eight  or 
ten  minutes — that  is  to  say,  in  an  area  not  more 
tliaii  a  tenti)  part  of  that  covered  by  the  moon.” 
The  stars  composing  such  clusters  appear  to  form 
a  system  of  a  peculiar  and  definite  character. 
“Their  round  figure  clearly  indicates  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  some  generai  bond  of  union  in  the  nature 
of  an  attractive  force,  and  in  many  of  them  there 
is  an  evident  acceleration  in  the  rate  of  condensa¬ 
tion  as  we  approach  the  center,  which  is  not  re¬ 
ferable  to  a  merely  uniform  distribution  of  equi¬ 
distant  stars  through  a  globular  space,  but  marks 
ari  intrinsic  density  in  their  state  of  aggregation, 
greater  at  the  center  than  at  the  surface  of  the 
mass.” 

Let  the  reader  pause  for  a  moment  on  the  ob¬ 
ject  now  described,  and  consider  the  glimpse  it 
affords  us  of  the  immensity  of  the  universe,  and 
of  the  innumerable  globes  of  light  with  which  it 
is  replenished.  A  point  in  the  firmament,  scarcely 
perceptible  to  the  unassisted  eye,  which  a  common 
telescope  shows  only  as  a  small  dim  round  speck, 
yet  is  found  by  powerful  instruments  to  consist 
entirely  of  stars  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twenty 
tiousand!  And  at  what  a  distance  must  such  a 
cluster  be  when  its  stars  appear  to  be  blended  and 
projected  one  upon  another,  hundreds  of  them 
appearing  only  like  a  lucid  point !  and  yet  the 
distance  between  any  two  of  them  is  perhaps  ten 
thousand  times  greater  than  that  of  Saturn  from 
our  globe.  From  such  a  region  even  light  itself 
must  take  many  thousands  of  years  ere  it  can 
reach  our  world.  In  this  almost  invisible  point, 
which  not  one  out  of  fifty  thousand,  or  even  one 
out  of  a  million  of  earth’s  inhabitants  has  yet 
perceived,  what  a  scene  of  grandeur  and  benefi¬ 
cence  may  be  displayed;  and  what  a  confluence  of 
guns,  and  systems,  and  worlds  and  intelligences 
of  various  orders,  may  exist,  displaying  the  power 
and  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  great  Father  of 
all!  Every  circumstance  connected  with  such  an 
object  shows  that  its  distance  must  be  immeasu¬ 
rably  great,  and  consequently  the  luminaries  of 
which  it  is  composed  immense  in  magnitude.  But 
suns  of  such  size  and  splendor  cannot  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  thrown  together  at  random  through 
the  regions  of  infinity,  witiiout  any  ultimate  de¬ 
sign  worthy  of  the  Creator,  or  without  relation 
to  the  enjoyments  of  intelligent  existence;  and 
therefore  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousands,  and  myriads  of 
myriads  of  exalted  intelligences  exist  in  that  far 
distant  region,  compared  wdth  the  number  of 
■which  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  globe  are  but 
“as  the  drop  of  a  bucket,  or  as  the  small  dust  of 
the  balance.” 

In  short,  in  this  dim  and  almost  imperceptible 
speck  we  have  concentrated  a  confluence  of  suns 
and  worlds,  at  least  ten  times  surpassing  in  size 
and  splendor  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  and  all 
the  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  throughout  all 
the  spaces  of  our  firmament!  What  then  must 
be  thf>.  number  and  magnitude  of  all  the  other 
clusters  which  the  telescope  has  brought  to  view? 
what  the  number  of  those  which  lie  beyond  the 
limits  of  human  vision  in  the  unexplorable  regions 
of  immensity?  and  what  must  the  universe  itself 
be,  of  which  all  those  numerous  starry  systems 
are  but  an  inconsiderable  part?  Here  the  human 
faculties  are  completely  lost  amidst  the  immensity 
of  matter,  magnitude,  motion,  and  intelligent 
existence,  and  we  can  only  exclaim,  “  Great  and 
maivelous  are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty!” 

Figure  41  represents  a  view  of  one  of  the  clus¬ 
ters  alluded  to  above,  as  seen  in  the  twenty-feet 


reflector  at  Slough.  Sir  J.  Herschel,  who  has  given 
a  delineation  of  it  in  his  “  Treatise  on  Astro¬ 
nomy,”  says,  “  it  rejiresents,  somewhat  rudely, 
the  thirteenth  nebula  of  Messier’s  list,  described 
by  him  as  nebiileuse  sans  etoiles.”  Its  right  ascen¬ 
sion  is  16h.  36';  and  its  north  declination,  36°  46'; 
by  which  its  place  may  easily  be  founc  on  a 
celestial  globe.  It  is  situated  on  the  constella¬ 
tion  Hercules,  between  the  stars  s  and  These 
stars  are  of  the  third  magnitude,  and  lie  north 
and  south  of  each  ether,  at  the  distance  of  seven 
degrees  and  a  third;  they  come  to  the  meric ian 
about  the  middle  of  July,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  but  of  course  may  be  seen  at  many  other 
periods  of  the  year,  particularly  in  the  spring  and 
autumn.  The  star  »  lies  about  twenty-two  degrees 
nearl}^  due  west  from  the  bright  star  Vega  or  a 
Lyrte.  ^  In  the  map  of  the  stars  on  PlateTl,  it  is 
marked  with  the  letter  a,  and  the  star  ^  below  it 
with  the  letter  h.  The  cluster  is  somewhat  nearer 
to  D,  or  the  upper  star,  than  to  the  other.  It  is 
just  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  with  a  tele¬ 
scope  of  small  power,  such  as  a  common  “  night 
and  day  telescope,”  it  appears  like  a  small  round 
comet. 

Tlie  following  is  a  list  of  the  places  of  si.x  of 
the  principal  clusters  of  this  description,  which 
may  be  considered  as  specimens  of  these  remark¬ 
able  objects; 

1.  Right  ascension,  15h.  10';  north  declination, 
go  44'.  This  cluster  lies  about  eight  degrees 
south-west  from  Unitk,  the  principal  star  in  the 
Serpent,  and  comes  to  the  meridian,  about  the 
middle  of  June,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

2.  Right  ascension,  13h.  34';  north  declination, 
39°  15';  between  the  tail  of  Chara  and  the  thigh 
of  Bootes,  about  twelve  degrees  north-west  of 
Arcturus,  nearly  on  a  line  between  that  star  and 
Cor  Ca.roli,  but  nearer  Arcturus. 

3.  Right  ascension,  13h.  5';  north  declination, 
19°  5';  in  Coma  Berenices,  fourteen  degrees  west 
by  south  of  Arcturus.  A  line  drawn  from  Arc¬ 
turus  through  a  Bootes  meets  this  cluster  at  some¬ 
what  more  than  double  the  distance  of  these  two 
stars. 

4.  Right  ascension,  17h.  29';  south  declination, 
3°  S';  between  the  stars  y  and  f/.  of  Sepentarius, 
but  nearer  to  the  latter. 

5.  Right  ascension,  21  h.  25';  south  declination, 
10  34';  in  Aquarius,  about  2  degrees  nortli  of  «  in 
the  west  shoulder,  nearly  in  a  line  with  s  Feyasi 
or  Enif. 

fi.  Right  ascension,  21h.  22';  north  declination, 
11°  26'.  This  cluster  lies  north  from  No.  5,  at 
the  distance  of  thirteen  degrees,  and  about  three  or 
four  degrees  north-west  of  the  star  Enif,  or  e  Pegasi, 

Such  are  a  few  specimens  of  compressed  clusters 
of  stars.  Sir  W.  Herschel  has  given  a  catalogue 
of  more  than  a  hundred  of  such  clusters  dispersed 
over  different  parts  of  the  heavens,  many  of  which 
require  powerful  telescopes  to  resolve  them  into 
stars.  'These  clusters  may  be  considered  as  so 
many  distinct  firmaments,  distributed  throughout 
the  spaces  of  immensity,  each  of  them  comprising 
within  itself  an  assemblage  of  stars  far  more 
numerous  than  what  appears  to  the  vulgar  eye 
throughout  the  whole  face  of  our  nocturnal  sky. 
To  those  intelligences  that  reside  near  the  center 
of  such  clusters,  the  stars  connected  with  their 
own  cluster  or  system  will  be  those  which  they 
will  chiefly  behold  in  their  sky;  and  in  those 
clusters  which  are  of  a  globular  form,  the  stars 
will  appear  nearly  equally  dispersed  over  the  face 
of  their  firmament.  In  those  starry  assemblages 
which  show  a  great  compression  about  the  center, 
an  immense  number  of  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
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lude  will  decorate  their  sky,  and  render  it  far 
more  resplendent  than  that  with  which  we  are 
surrounded  —  another  instance  of  that  variety 
which  distinguishes  all  the  scenes  of  creation. 
Scarcely  any  other  star  will  be  visible  except  those 
which  belong  to  their  own  system.  If  the  mag¬ 
nificent  system  of  stars  with  which  our  sun  is 


connected  be  at  all  visible,  it  will  only  appear  like 
a  dim  and  inconsiderable  speck  in  the  remote 
regions  of  immensity,  or  as  a  small  cluster  or 
nebula,  such  as  those  we  perceive  with  difliculty 
through  oui  telescopes.  Such  are  the  grand,  the 
diversified,  and  wonderful  plans  of  the  Creator 
throughout  his  vast  and  boundle.ss  universe. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ON  TflE  DIFFERENT  ORDERS  OF  THE  NEBUL.:E. 


SECTION  I. 

General  remarks  on  the  subject  op  nebul.e. 

The  farther  we  proceed  in  our  researches  into 
the  sidereal  heavens,  the  scene  of  Creating  Power 
and  Wisdom  becomes  more  expansive  and  mag¬ 
nificent.  At  every  step  of  our  progress  the  pros¬ 
pect  enlarges  far  beyond  what  we  had  previously 
conceived;  the  multitude  and  variety  of  its  objects 
are  indefinitely  increased;  new  suns  and  new  fir¬ 
maments  open  to  view  on  every  hand,  overwhelm¬ 
ing  the  mind  with  astonishment  and  wonder  at 
tho  immensity  of  Creation,  and  leaving  it  no  room 
to  doubt  that,  after  all  its  excursions,  it  has  arrived 
only  at  “  the  frontiers  of  the  Great  Jehovah’s 
kingdom.”  Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  amid 
those  higher  regions,  infinity  appears  to  stretch 
before  us  on  either  hand,  and  countless  assem¬ 
blages  of  the  most  resplendent  objects  are  every¬ 
where  found  diversifying  the  tracts  of  immensity. 
To  investigate  such  objects  in  relation  to  their 
number,  magnitude,  motion,  and  the  laws  by 
which  they  are  united  and  directed  in  their  move¬ 
ments,  completely  baffles  the  mathematician’s 
skill,  and  sets  all  his  hitherto  acquired  powers  of 
analysis  at  defiance,  and  demonstrates  that  we  are 
still  in  the  infancy  of  knowledge  and  of  being. 
Here,  all  finite  measures  fail  us  in  attempting  to 
scan  such  amazing  objects,  and  to  penetrate  into 
such  unfathomable  recesses  ;  length,  breadth, 
depth,  and  hight,  and  time  and  space,  are  lost. 
We  are  justly  filled  with  admiration  at  the  amaz¬ 
ing  grandeur  of  the  Milky  Way,  where  suns  and 
worlds  are  counted  by  millions.  When  exploring 
its  dimensions  and  sounding  its  profundities,  we 
seem  to  have  got  a  view  of  a  universe  far  more 
expansive  than  what  wm  h.ad  previously  conceived 
to  be  the  extent  of  the  whole  creation.  But  what 
shall  we  say  if  this  vast  assemblage  of  starry  sys¬ 
tems  be  found  to  be  no  more  than  single  nebula, 
of  which  several  thousands,  perhaps  even  richer 
in  stars,  have  already  been  discovered!  and  that  it 
bears  no  more  proportion  to  tho  whole  of  the  side¬ 
real  heavens  around  us,  than  a  small  dusky  speck 
which  our  telescopes  enable  us  to  descry!  Yet 
such  is  the  conclusion  which  we  are  led  to  deduce 
from  the  discoveries  which  have  been  lately  made 
respecting  the  different  orders  of  the  nebulae,  of 
which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion. 

The  word  nebula  literally  signifies  a  cloud,  or 
mist.  This  name  is  now  used  in  astronomy  to 
denote  certain  small  spots,  resembling  whitish 
clouds,  which  are  seen  in  the  starry  heavens  by 
the  telescope,  and  which  present  different  kinds 
of  appearances;  either  that  of  single  stars  enve- 
loiicd  in  a  nebulous  vail,  or  of  groups  of  small 


stars,  or  only  the  appearance  of  a  .shining  or  glit¬ 
tering  cloud:  which  last  are  the  nebulce  properly 
so  called.  The  following  are  some  general  obser 
vations  on  the  Nebulce  by  Sir  William  Herschel. 
The  success  which  accompanied  the  observations 
of  this  eminent  astronomer  in  reference  to  the 
Milky  Way,  induced  him  to  turn  his  telescope  to 
the  nebulous  parts  of  the  heavens,  of  which  an 
accurate  list  had  been  published  in  the  Connois- 
sance  des  Temps*  for  1783  and  1784.  Most  of 
these  yielded  to  a  Newtonian  reflector  of  20  feet 
focal  distance,  and  12  inches  aperture,  which 
plainly  discovered  them  to  be  composed  of  stars, 
or  at  least  to  contain  stars,  and  to  show  every 
other  indication  of  their  consisting  of  them  en 
tirely. 

“The  nebulffi,”  says  he,  “are  arranged  into 
strata,  and  run  on  to  a  great  length;  and  some  of 
them  I  have  been  able  to  pursue,  and  to  guess 
pretty  well  at  their  form  and  direction.  It  is 
probable  enough  that  they  may  surround  the 
whole  starry  sphere  of  the  heavens,  not  unlike  tho 
Milky  Way,  which  undoubtedly  is  nothing  but  a 
stratum  of  fixed  stars.  And  as  this  latter  im¬ 
mense  starry  bed  is  not  of  equal  breadth  or  luster 
in  every  part,  nor  runs  on  in  one  straight  direc¬ 
tion,  but  is  curved  and  even  divided  into  two 
streams  along  a  very  considerable  portion  of  it, 
we  may  likewise  expect  the  greatest  variety  in 
the  strata  of  the  clusters  of  stars  and  nebula. 
Ono  of  these  nebulous  beds  is  so  rich,  that  in 
passing  through  a  section  of  it,  in  the  time  of 
only  thirty-six  minutes,  I  have  detected  no  less 
than  thirty-one  nebulte  all  distinctly  visible  upon 
a  fine  blue  sky.  Their  situation  and  shape,  as 
well  as  condition,  seem  to  denote  the  greatest 
variety  imaginable.  In  another  stratum,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  different  branch  of  the  former,  I  have  seen 
double  and  treble  nebul®  variously  arranged; 
large  ones  with  small,  seeming  attendants;  nar¬ 
row  but  much  extended  lucid  nebul®  or  bright 
dashes;  some  of  the  shape  of  a  fan,  resembling 
an  electric  brush  issuing  from  a  lucid  point; 
others  of  the  cometic  shape,  with  a  seeming 
nucleus  in  the  center,  or  like  cloudy  stars  sur¬ 
rounded  witli  a  nebulous  atmosphere.  A  different 
sort  again  contain  a  nebulosity  of  the  milky  kind, 
like  that  wonderful  inexplicable  phenomenon 
about  6  Orionis;  while  others  shine  with  a  fainter 


*  Connoissance  das  Temps,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  written, 
Connaissance  dcs  Terns,  literally  signifies  the  knowledge  of 
time.  It  is  the  title  of  an  Almanac,  or  a.stronomical  ephe 
meris,  published  at  Paris,  on  nearly  the  same  plan  as  the 
“  Nautical  Almanac,”  published  at  London.  The  following 
is  the  title  of  one  published  in  the  year  1825: — ‘‘Connais- 
saince  des  Tenis,  ou  des  Movemeiis  Celestes,  a  I’Xlsage  des 
Astronomes  et  des  Navigateurs,  pour  Pan  1828.  Pubhei 
par  le  Pureau  des  Longitudes.”  It  contains  216  pages. 
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mottled  kind  of  light,  nidi  denotes  their  being 
resolvable  into  stars.” 

“.In  my  late  observations  on  nebulae, ”  says  Sir 
William  on  another  occasion,  “I  have  found  that 

generally  detected  them  in  certain  directions 
rather  than  in  others;  that  the  spaces  preceding 
them  were  generally  quite  deprived  of  their  stars, 
BO  as  often  to  atlord  many  fields  without  a  single 
Btalt  in  it;  that  the  nebulae  generatly  appeared 
some  time  after  among  stars  of  a  certain  consid¬ 
erable  size,  and  but  seldom  among  very  small 
stars;  and  when  I  came  to  one  nebulae,  I  generally 
found  several  more  in  the  neighborhood;  that 
afterward  a  considerable  time  passed  before  I 
came  to  another  parcel.  These  events  being 
often  repeated  in  different  altitudes  of  my  instru¬ 
ment,  and  some  of  them  at  considerable  distances 
from  each  oflier,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  inter¬ 
mediate  spaces  between  the  sweeps  might  also 
contain  nebuhe;  and  finding  this  to  bold  good 
more  than  once,  I  ventured  to  giv^e  notice  to  my 
assistant  at  the  clock  that  ‘  I  found  myself  on 
nebulous  ground.’”  From  these  observations  of 
Herschel,  it  appears  that  the  nebulae  are  not  dis¬ 
persed  indiscriminately  through  the  heavens,  but 
are  found  in  certain  regions  and  directions  rather 
than  in  others,  and  that,  as  formerly  stated,  they 
probably  make  the  circuit  of  the  heavens,  inter¬ 
secting  at  a  certain  angle  the  Milky  Way. 

More  than  eighty  j-ears  ago,  it  was  suggested 
by  the  celebrated  mathematician  and  astronomer, 
M.  Lambert,  in  his  “Letters  on  Cosmogony,” 
that  all  the  stars  in  the  universe  are  collected  into 
systems;  that  all  the  systems  are  in  motion;  that 
the  individual  stars  or  suns  of  each  system  move 
round  a  common  center  of  gravity,  which  may' 
possibly  be  a  large  opaque  globe;  and  that  all  the 
systems  of  the  universe,  us  one  related  system, 
revolve  around  some  grand  center,  common  to 
the  w'hole.  “  All  those  systems  of  world.s/’  says 
this  astronomer,  “  resemble,  though  on  a  small 
scale,  the  solar  system,  inasmuch  as  in  each  the 
stars  of  which  it  is  composed  revolve  round  a 
common  center,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  planets 
and  comets  revolve  round  the  sun.  It  is  even 
probable  that  several  individual  systems  concur  in 
forming  more  general  systems,  and  so  on.  Such, 
for  examjtle,  as  are  comprehended  in  the  Milky 
Way',  will  make  component  parts  of  a  more  en¬ 
larged  system;  and  this  way  will  belong  to  other 
milky  ways,  with  which  it  will  constitute  a  whole. 
If  these  last  are  invisible  to  us,  it  is  by  reason  of 
their  immense  distance.  It  would  not  be  at  all 
astonishing,  if  milky  ways,  situated  still  farther 
from  us  in  the  depth  of  the  heavens,  should  make 
no  impression  on  the  eye  whatever.”  Again — 
“  The  sum  of  the  milky  ways,  taken  together,  have 
their  common  center  of  revolution;  but  how  far 
soever  tve  may  thus  extend  the  scale  we  must 
necessarily  stop  at  last;  and  where?  At  the 
center  of  centers,  at  the  center  of  creation,  which 
I  should  be  inclined  to  term  the  capital  of  the 
universe,  inasmuch  as  thence  originates  motion 
of  every'  kind,  and  there  stands  the  great  wheel 
in  which  all  the  rest  have  their  indentation.  From 
thence  the  laws  are  issued  which  govern  and 
uphold  the  universe,  or,  rather,  there  they  resolve 
themselves  into  one  law  of  all  others  the  most 
simple.  But  who  would  be  competent  to  measure 
the  space  and  time  which  all  the  globes,  all  the 
worlds,  all  the  worlds  of  worlds,  employ  in  re¬ 
volving  round  that  immense  body — the  Throne 
of  Nature  and  the  Footstool  of  the  Divinity^! 
What  painter,  what  poet,  what  imagination  is 
sufficiently  exalted  to  describe  the  beauty,  the  mag- 
jiifieence.  llie  grandeur  oi  this  source  of  all  that 
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is  beautiful,  groat,  magnificent,  and  from  which 
order  and  harmony  flow  in  eternal  streams  through 
the  whole  bounds  of  the  universe.” 

The  discoveries  made  by'  Sir  W.  Herschel  in 
reference  to  the  nebulce  have  in  part  realized  some 
oi  the  views  suggested  by  Lambert  in  regard  to 
the  general  arrangements  of  the  systems  of  the 
universe.  They'  afford  convincing  evidence  that 
the  stars  are  not  dispersed  as  it  were  at  random, 
in  a  kind  of  magnificent  confusion,  but  are 
distributed  sy'stematically,  in  immense  clusters, 
throughout  the  regions  of  boundless  space. 

There  are  various  forms  and  classes  of  nebulte 
which  we  shall  notice  in  the  sequel,  but  they  may 
all  be  reduced  to  two  great  classes, — the  resolvable 
and  irresolvable;  that  is,  those  which  may  be 
resolved  into  clusters  of  stars  by  powerful  tele¬ 
scopes,  and  those  which  no  telescope  hitherto 
constructed  has  yet  been  able  to  resolve  into 
starry  groups. 

Prior  to  Sir  W.  Herschel’s  observations  on  tho 
nebulte,  about  a  hundred  of  these  objects  had 
been  descried  in  different  parts  of  the  heavens,  of 
which  an  account  had  been  given  by  Messier,  as 
formerly  stated.  About  2000  more  were  after¬ 
ward  discovered  by  the  unwearied  exertions  of 
our  British  astronomer,  a  description  of  which 
was  inserted  at  different  periods  in  the  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Transactions.  The  places  of  these  were  after¬ 
ward  computed  from  his  observations,  and  arranged 
into  a  catalogue,  in  the  order  of  right  ascension, 
by  his  sister.  Miss  Caroline  Herschel;  a  lady  sin¬ 
gularly  eminent  for  her  astronomical  knowledge, 
wlio  assisted  him  in  all  his  sidereal  labors  and 
discoveries,  and  was  herself  a  discoverer  of  acv- 
eral  interesting  celestial  phenomena,  particularly 
comets.  Her  illustrious  nephew,  Sir  John  Her¬ 
schel,  read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Society  in 
November,  1833,  in  which  he  gives  the  places  of 
2500  nebuliB,  or  cluster.s  of  stars,  of  which  500 
were  detected  by  his  own  observations,  the  rest 
having  been  accurately  determined  by  hi.?,  father. 
Beside  these,  more  than  500  nebulte  have  been 
discovered  in  tlie  southern  hemisphere  of  the 
heavens,  of  which  the  Magellanic  clouds  are  the 
most  conspicuous  and  the  most  remarkable.  They 
are  three  in  number,  two  of  them  being  near  each 
other;  the  largest  is  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  south  pole,  but  the  other  two  are  only 
eleven  degrees  distant.  To  the  naked  eye,  they 
appear  like  portions  of  the  Milky'  Way. 

These  nebuliB  have  great  variety  of  forms; 
some  are  comparatively  bright,  and  others  so 
obscure  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  detect  them  in 
the  field  of  the  telescope,  or  to  ascertain  their 
shape.  Some  of  them  appear  round,  some  oval, 
and  others  of  a  long  elliptic  shape;  some  exhibit 
an  annular  form,  like  luminous  rings,  and  others 
like  an  ellipsis  with  a  dai'k  space  in  the  center; 
but  the  greater  number  approximate  to  a  roundish 
form.  Of  the  103  nebuliB  inserted  in  Messier’s 
list,  eighteen  were  known  at  the  time  to  consist 
of  small  stars;  but  Sir  W.  Herschel  afterward 
found  twenty-six  more  of  them  to  consist  purely 
of  clusters  of  stars,  eighteen  of  small  stars  accom¬ 
panied  with  nebulosity,  and  the  remainder  not 
resolvable  into  stars  by  the  highest  powers  of  his 
telescopes.  It  is  evident  that  these  objects,  how¬ 
ever  apparently  small  and  obscure,  must  bo  bodies 
of  immense  magnitude,  when  we  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  vast  distance  at  which  they  must  be 
placed  from  our  globe.  The  following  are  Sir 
W.  Herschel’s  views  on  this  point: 

“  My  opinion  of  their  size  is  grounded  on  the 
following  observations: — There  are  many  round 
nebul®  of  about  five  or  six  minutes  in  diamoter, 
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the  stars  of  which  I  can  see  verj’  distinctly;  and 
on  coiiifiaring  them  with  the  visual  ray  calculated 
from  some  of  my  long  gauges,  I  suppose,  by  the 
appearances  of  the  small  stars  in  those  gauges, 
that  the  centers  of  these  round  nebul®  may  be 
GOO  times  the  distance  of  Sirius  from  us.”  He 
then  goes  on  to  show  that  the  stars  in  such  nebulm 
are  probably  twice  as  much  condensed  as  those 
of  our  system,  otherwise  the  center  of  it  would 
not  be  less  than  6000  times  the  distance  of  Sirius, 
and  that  it  is  possibly  much  underrated  bj^  sup¬ 
posing  it  only  600  times  the  distance  of  that  star. 
“  Some  of  these  round  nebul®  have  others  near 
them,  perfectly  similar  in  form,  color,  and  the 
distribution  of  stars,  but  of  only  half  the  diameter; 
and  the  stars  in  them  seem  to  be  doubK' crowded, 
and  only  at  about  half  the  distance  from  each 
other.  They  are  indeed  so  small  as  not  to  be 
visible  without  the  utmost  attention.  I  suppose 
these  miniature  nebulm  to  be  at  double  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  hrst.  An  instance  equally  re¬ 
markable  and  instructive  is  a  case  where,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  two  such  nebul<e  as  have  been 
mentioned.  I  met  with  a  third  similar,  resolvable, 
but  much  smaller  and  fainter  nebula.  The  stars 
of  it  are  no  longer  to  be  perceived;  but  a  resem¬ 
blance  of  color  with  the  former  two,  and  its 
diminished  size  and  light,  may  well  permit  us  to 
place  it  at  full  twice  the  distance  of  the  second, 
or  about  four  or  five  times  the  distance  of  the 
first;  and  yet  the  nebulosity  is  not  of  the  milky 
kind,  nor  is  it  so  much  as  difficultly  resolvable  or 
colorless.  Now  in  a  few  of  the  extended  nebul®, 
the  light  changes  gradually,  so  as  from  the.  re¬ 
solvable  to  approach  to  the  milky  kind;  which 
appears  to  me  an  indication  that  the  milky  light 
of  nebulre  is  owing  to  their  much  greater  distance. 
A  nebula,  therefore,  wliose  light  is  perfectly 
milky  cannot  well  be  supposed  to  be  at  less  than 
six  or  eight  thousand  times  the  distance  of  Sirius; 
and  though  the  numhers  here  assumed  are  not  to 
be  taken  otherwise  than  as  very  coarse  estimates, 
yet  an  extended  nebula  which  in  an  oblique  situa¬ 
tion,  where  it  is  possibly  foreshortened  by  one- 
half,  two-thirds,  or  three-fourths  of  its  length, 
subtends  a  degree  or  more  in  diameter,  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  of  a  ironderful  tti.igniltiile,  and  may 
well  Ot'TVJK  OUR  MII.KV  W.W  I.V  GRAXUFUR.” 

It  appear.s  to  be  a  very  natural  coaclusion,  that 
the  nebuhe  wbiidi  are  perfectly  siiriilar  in  form, 
color,  and  the  di.stribution  cf  stars,  but  only  half 
tlie  dianu>t:r,  and  the  stars  iloubly  crowded,  are 
ahoat  double  the  distance  fromibe  first.  And  if  the 
distance  of  the  larger  nebuhe.  "diose  stars  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  seen,  be  at  least  600  times  the  distance  of 
Sirius,  mere  is  every  reason  to  believe,  then,  the 
distance  of  those  which  are  only  li-'.!f  the  diameter 
must  be  about  1200  times  the  distance  of  that  star  ; 
tliat  is  at  the  very  least,  24,000,000,000,000,000, 
or  twenty-four  thousand  billions  of  miles.  But 
the  nebulas  whose  light  is  “  perfectly  milky,”  or 
so  far  removed  from  us  that  the  stars  of  which  they 
are  composed  cannot  be  separately  distinguished, 
may  be  justly  considered  as  seven  thousand  times 
the  distance  of  Sirius,  or,  in  numbers,  168,000,- 
000,000,000,000,  or  one  lumdred  and  sixty-eight 
thousand  billions  of  miles  ! — a  distance  of  which 
we  can  have  no  distinct  conception.  Light,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  amazing  velocity,  would  be 
nearly  thirty  thousand  years  ere  it  could  fly  from 
such  nebul®  to  the  earth,  and  a  cannon  ball, 
tvith  its  utmost  velocity,  would  require  more  than 
tJiirty-eifiit  thousand  inillions  of  years  before  it 
could  move  over  an  equal  space.  Since  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  these  nebul®  is  so  immense,  and  since 
Uiose  which  are  amongst  tue  mrgest  and  nearest 


are  found  by  actual  observation  to  be  composed  of 
countless  nurnber.s  of  stars,  leaving  us  no  room  to 
doubt  that  the  most  distant  are  also  immense  sys¬ 
tems  of  stars,  how  great  must  be  the  magnitude^ 
and  how  inexpressible  tlie  grandeur,  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  luminaries  of  which  they  are  composed  ! 

I  have  stated  above  that  more  than  three  tiiou- 
sand  nebul®  have  already  been  discovered,  and 
whose  places  in  the  heavens  have  been  accurate  y 
determined,  so  that  those  who  have  access  to 
powerful  tele.=copes  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  greater  part  of  them  From  all  the 
observations  made  by  Sir  W.  Herschel,  he  is  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  our  nebula,  or  the  Milky  Way,  is  not  the 
most  considerable  in  the  universe  ;  and  he  points 
out  some  very  remarkable  nebul®  which  in  his 
opinion  cannot  be  less,  but  are  probably  ?nnch 
larger,  than  that  of  which  ^Jur  own  sun  and  sys¬ 
tem  form  a  part.  Now,  on  these  grounds  let  us 
consider  what  must  be  the  extent  and  magnitude 
of  only  the  visible  universe.  Supposing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stars  composing  the  Milky  way,  to  be  ten 
millions,  which  is  only  half  the  number  formerly 
assigned,  (p.  59),  and  that  each  of  the  nebul®  at 
an  average  contains  the  same  number;  supposing 
further,  that  only  two  thousand  of  the  three 
thousand  nebul®  are  resolv’able  into  clusters  of 
stars,  and  that  the  other  thousands  are  masses  of 
a  shining  fluid  not  yet  condensed  into  distinct 
luminous  globes  ;  the  number  of  stars,  or  suns, 
comprehended  in  that  portion  of  the  firmament 
which  is  within  the  reach  of  our  telesco])es  would 
be  211,000,000,000,  or  twenty  thousand,  millions, 
which  is  twenty  million.s  of  time^  the  number  of 
all  the  stars  visible  to  tire  naked  eye. 

Great  as  the  number  is,  and  magnificent  and 
overpowering  as  the  ideas  are  which  it  suggests 
of  the  extent  of  creation,  yet  these  vast  assem- 
lilagps  of  systems  may  be  no  more  than  as  a 
single  nebula  to  the  whole  visible  firmament,  or 
even  as  a  grain  of  sand  to  the  whole  earth,  com¬ 
pared  with  what  lies  beyond  the  range  of  human 
vi.siou,  and  is  hid  fom  mortal  ej'e  in  the  boundless 
and  uu''xplored  region  of  immensity  !  Beyond 
the  boLuul.iries  of  all  that  will  ever  be  visible  to 
the  iiiliabitants  of  our  globe,  an  infinite  region 
exists,  in  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
the  Di'ity  sits  enthroned  in  all  the  grandeur  of  his 
overflowing  goodness  and  omnipotence,  presid¬ 
ing  over  innumerable  systems  far  surpassing 
in  magnificenoe  what  “eye  hath  yet  seen”  or 
the  most  brilliant  intellect  can  conceive.  For 
we  ought  never  for  a  moment  to  surmise  that  the 
operations  of  Almighty  Power  are  exhausted  at 
the  point  where  the  efforts  of  genius  and  art  con 
no  longer  afford  us  assistance  'u  trac'ug  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  divinity  through  the  my.sterious  re¬ 
gions  of  infinitude;  nor  should  we  ever  suppose  that 
man.  placed  on  such  a  diminutive  ball  as  the  earth, 
and  furuislied  with  powers  of  so  limited  a  nature 
as  those  with  which  he  is  now  invested,  will  ever 
be  able  to  grasp  the  dominions  of  Him  who  fills 
immensity  with  his  presence,  and  “  whose  ways 
are  past  finding  out.” 


SECTION  II. 

On  ths  various  kinds  of  nebula. 

I  HAVE  already  alluded  to  the. different  shapes 
or  forms  of  nebul®.  These  objects,  on  acooiuit  of 
their  appearing  with  different  degrees  of  luster, 
and  assuming  a  great  variety  of  shapes  and  modi¬ 
fications,  have  been  arranged  into  different  cla,s.se.<i 
1.  The  first  class  is  that  of  clusters  of  stars,  in 
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R'hicb  (he  separate  stars  are  clearly  disfingfuished  I  scopes  have  hitherto  been  able  to  resolve  into  stars, 
by  good  tedescopes.  This  class  is  again  divided  j  and  w’hich  is  supposed  to  be  a  species  of  matter 


oiffnsed  thronghoiit  infinite  space,  in  various  por- 


iuto  clusters, or  those  which  aj)pear  of  ai 

roundish  form,  and  somewhat  compressed  toward  i  tious  and  degrees  of  condensaUon  "and  which  may 
the  Center;  and  irregular  clusters 
or  those  wliich  are  neither  cir- 
eular  nor  ellijjtical,  butof  a  some¬ 
what  indefinite  or  angular  form. 

These  last  are  generally  less  rich 
in  stars,  and  less  condensed  to¬ 
ward  the  center,  and  are  like¬ 
wise  less  definite  in  their  out¬ 
line,  so  that  their  termination  in 
many  cases  cannot  be  distinctly  41 
perceived.  In  some  of  them  the 
stars  are  nearly  all  of  the  same 
size,  in  others  e.xtreraelyf  dilier- 
ent ;  and  “  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing,’-  says  Sir  J.  Hersche.l,  “to 
find  a  very  red  star,  much  bright¬ 
er  than  the  rest,  occupying  a  con¬ 
spicuous  situation  in  them.”  Sir 
W.  Herschel  regards  these  as  glo¬ 
bular  clusters  in  a  less  advanced 
state  of  condensation,  conceiving 
all  such  groups  as  approaching, 
by  their  mutual  attraction,  to  the 
globular  figure,  and  assembling 
themsel  ves  together  from  all  the 
surrounding  region,  under  laws 
of  which  we  have  no  other  proof 
than  the  observance  of  a  grada¬ 
tion  by'  which  their  characters 
shade  into  one  another,  so  that  4,3 
it  is  impossible  to  say  where  one 
species  ends  and  the  other  be¬ 
gins.  Fig.  41,  formerly  refer¬ 
red  to,  represents  one  of  the  glo¬ 
bular  clusters  in  the  constella¬ 
tion  Hercules.  Fig.  42  is  a  view 
of  a  curious  but  somewhat  irre¬ 
gular  group,  seen  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  as  sketched  by  Mr. 

Dunlop,  at  Paramatta,  New  South 
Wales.  It  is  the  30  Doradus,  or 
Xipheas,  and  is  rather  a  singular 
object,  but  evidently' a  large  clas-  41 
ter  of  stars,  presenting  two  or 
three  very  condensed  strata,  as 
if  they  were  crowded  to  excess 
by  an  immense  confluence  of 
stars. 


2.  Another  class  that  is  termed  mo/caWe  nebulse, 
or  those  wliich  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  consist 
of  stars  which  would  be  separately  distinguishable 
by  an  increase  of  light  and  magnifying  power  in 
the  telescope.  These  may  be  considered  as  clus¬ 
ters  too  remote  to  be  distinctly  seen,  the  stars  com¬ 
posing  which  are  either  too  faint  in  their  light  or 
too  small  in  size  to  make  a  definite  impression 
upon  the  organs  of  vision.  They  are  almost  uni¬ 
versally  round  or  oval,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
owing  to  their  loose  appendages  and  irregularities 
of  form  b  -ing  extinguished  by  their  distance,  the 
general  figure  of  the  central  or  more  condensed 
parts  being  only  discernible.  “It  is  under  tlie 
appearance  of  objects  of  this  character,”  says  Sir 
J.  Herschel,  “  that  all  the  greater  globular  clus¬ 
ters  exhibit  themselves  in  telescopes  of  insufficient 
optical  power  to  show  them  well  ;  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  obvious  that  those  which  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  can  barely  render  resolvable,  would  be  con-i- 
pletely  resolved  by  a  further  increase  of  instru¬ 
mental  force. 

3.  Beside  the  above,  there  is  an  immense  va¬ 
riety  of  itQhvdiB,  properly  so  called,  which  no  tele¬ 


in  the  course  of  ages,  be  condensed  into  stars  or 
starry  systems.  The  following  is  a  description 
of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  varieties  of  41l3 
class  of  nebulffi. 

Fig.  43  represents  a  nebula  of  an  elliptical  or 
spindle-like  form.  It  is  visible  to  the  naked  ej'e 
in  a  clear  night,  when  the  moon  is  absent,  and  has 
sometimes  been  mistaken  for  a  small  comet  It 
appears  like  a  dull,  cloudy,  undefined  spot  upon 
the  concave  of  the  firmament,  and  haw  sometimes 
been  compared  to  the  light  of  a  small  candle 
shining  through  horn.  Its  central  parts  appear 
brightest,  but  its  light  gradually  fades  toward  each 
extremity'.  A  few  small  stars  appear  adjacent  to 
it,  and  even  within  its  boundaries,  but  it  appears 
pretty  evident  that  they  have  no  imm/diate  con¬ 
nection  with  the  nebula.  Its  form,  as  here  delin¬ 
eated,  may  be  seen  with  a  telescope  of  moderate 
power,  but  no  teleBcoi)e  hitherto  constructed,  even 
witli  the  highest  powers  that  could  be  applied,  has 
vet  been  sufficient  to  resolve  it  into  stars.  In  size, 
it  is  nearly  half  a  degree  long,  and  12  or  l,b  min¬ 
utes  broad.  Though  the  figure  of  this  object  ap¬ 
pears  oval  or  elliptical,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  ia 
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in  reality  nearly  of  a  globular  figure,  and  that  its 
oval  appearance  is  owing  to  its  position  with  re¬ 
gard  to  our  eye.  Tliis  nebula  is  situated  in  the 
girdle  of  Andromeda,  within  a  degree  or  two  of 


the  star  r  of  that  constellation.  It  is  alioiit  15° 
nearly  west  from  ALviaach  and  north-by-wesl 
of  Merach,  with  wliinb  stars  it  forms  nearly  a 
right-angled  triangle  It  may  be  seen  in  a  north 


PLATE  V. 


MINIATURE  MAP  OF  THE  HEAVENS,  ON  MERCATOR’s  PROJECTION,  SHOW  IN  3  TJIE  COURSE  OF  THE 


MILKY  W'AY. 


westerly  direction  in  the  evenings  of  the  months 
of  Januaiy,  February,  and  March,  at  a  considera¬ 
ble  elevation.  It  comes  to  the  meridian  about  the 
middle  of  November,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  Its  right  ascension  is  Oh.  33';  and  north  de¬ 
clination,  40°  20'.  This  nebula  may  be  considered 
as  a  representative,  on  a  large  scale,  of  a  numer¬ 
ous  class  of  nebuliE,  which  increases  more  or  less 
in  density  toward  the  central  point.  The  repre¬ 
sentation  of  it  in  the  plate  is  somewhat  longer  and 
narrower  than  it  appears  through  a  telescope  mag¬ 
nifying  140  times. 

r  ig.  44  represents  a  kind  of  elliptical  nebula, 
with  a  vacancy  of  a  lenticular  form  in  the  center. 
It  \s  pretty  evident  that  such  nebulai  are  in  reality 
large  rings,  which  appear  of  an  oval  or  lenticular 
form  in  consequence  of  their  lying  obliquely  to 
our  line  of  v'ision.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  large 
starry  system,  comprising  perhaps  millions  of 
stars,  at  such  a  distance  that  their  combined  light 
appears  only'  like  a  faint  nebula.  It  probably  is 
not  much  unlike  the  form  of  our  Milky  Way  in 
which  the  sun  is  situated.  Its  right  ascension  is 
2!i.  12',  and  north  deck  41°  3b'.  It  lies  near  y 
Andromeda,  or  Almaach,  about  4'^  to  the  eastward 
of  that  star,  nearly  in  a  line  between  it  and  Algol, 
in  the  bead  of  Medusa,  and  about  19°  east  from 
the  nebula  represented  in  Fig.  13. 

Fig.  45  is  a  representation  of  an  anm/Zar  nebula, 
which  may  be  seen  with  a  telescope  of  moderate 
power.  It  does  not  occupy  sc  much  space  in  the 
heavens  as  the  preceding  nehuloe,  but  it  is  well 
defined,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  flat,  solid 
ring.  It  is  not  perfectly  circular,  but  somewhat 
elliptical,  the  conjugate  axis  of  the  ellipse  being 
to  the  transverse  nearly  to  the  proportion  of  4  to 


5.  The  opening  occupies  about  half  its  diameter, 
and  is  not  entirely  dark,  but  filled  up  with  a  very 
faint  hazy  light,  uniformly  spread  over  it.  Its 
light  is  not  of  a  pure  milky  white,  but  is  some¬ 
what  mottled  in  its  appearance  near  the  exterior 
edge.  This  curious  phenomenon,  like  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  is  doubtless  an  immense  stellar  system,  sit¬ 
uated  at  an  immeasurable  distance  in  the  profun¬ 
dity  of  space.  It  is  situated  in  the  constellation 
of  Lyra,  exactly  half  way-  between  the  stars  /3 
and  y,  so  that  its  position  may  be  found  by  com¬ 
mon  observers  without  any  difficulty'.  Its  right 
a.scension  is  18h.  47';  and  north  declination  .32° 
49'.  The  following  cut  (fig.  46)  repre.sents  some 
of  the  principal  stars  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Iiyre.  The  largest  star  near  the  upper  part  is 
Vega,  a  bright  star  of  the  first  magnitude;  the 
next  larger  star,  south-by'-east  of  which  is  C;  and 
the  other  star  of  the  same  magnitude  to  the  south¬ 
east  is  y;  between  which  is  the  annular  nebula, 
about  7140  from  Vega. 

Fig.  46  represents  an  object  somewhat  similar 
to  the  above.  It  is  situated  between  the  constel¬ 
lations  Anser  and  Cygnus,  about  south  from 
the  star  y  Cy'gni,  and  17°  east  from  the  phenom¬ 
enon  described  above.  Its  right  ascension  is  20h. 
9';  and  north  declination,  30°  3'.  It  comes  to  the 
meridian,  about  the  10th  of  September,  at  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening. 

The  opposite  page  contains  representations  of 
several  other  kinds  of  nebulae,  some  of  which  are 
extremely  curious  and  singular.  Fig.  47  is  a  very 
singular  and  wonderful  object  It  has  the  shape 
of  a  dumb-bell  or  hour-glass  of  bright  matter, 
surrounded  by  a  thin  hazy  atmosphere;  the  two 
connected  hemispheres,  and  the  space  which  coa- 
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Sipets  (FprO;  are  beautiful  and  pretty  bright  The. 
oval  is  completed  by  a  space  on  each  side,  whicn 
is  much  more  dim  and  hazy  than  the  two  hemi¬ 
spheres.  The  whole  has  an  oval  form,  like  that 
of  an  oblate  spheroid.  The  southern  hemisphere 
Is  somewhat  denser  than  the  northern,  and  there 
are  one  or  two  stars  in  it.  It  appears  evidently 
to  be  a  dense  collection  of  stars,  at  an  immeasu- 
rahlo  distance  from  the  region  in  which  we  reside, 
and  leads  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  endless  diver¬ 
sities  of  shape  and  form  among  those  countless 
assemblages  of  stars  with  which  the  universe  is 
replenished.  This  nebula  is  situated  in  right  as¬ 
cension,  19h.  52';  north  declination,  22°  16';  in 
the  breast  of  Anscr  et  Vulpecula,  about  midway 
between  Al'uireo  in  the  Swan,  and  the  p-incipal 
stars  of  the  Dolphin,  about  three  or  four  degrees 
north  of  Sagitta,  a  star  of  the  fourth  magnitude. 

Fig.  48  is  likewise  a  very  remarkable  object. 
It  consists  of  a  bright  round  nucleus,  or  central 
part,  surrounded  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  by  a  nebulous  ring.  This 
ring  appears  split  through  nearly 
tlie  greater  part  of  its  circumfe¬ 
rence,  the  two  portions  of  which 
being  separated  at  about  an  angle 
of  45°.  This  nebula  lies  near  the 
remotest  boundaries  to  which  our 
telescopes  can  carry  us.  It  has 
never  been  resolved  into  stars  by 
the  highest  powers  that  have  yet 
been  applied;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  is  a  grand  scheme  of  47 
sidereal  systems,  perhaps  e.vceed- 
ing  our  Milky  Way  in  number  and 
magnificence.  It  is  indeed  sup¬ 
posed  to  bear  a  more  .striking  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  system  of  stars 
in  which  the  sun  is  placed  than 
any  other  object  which  has  yet 
been  discovered  in  the  heavens,  as 
may  be  perceived  by  turning  to 
figure  39,  fp.  62),  which  repre¬ 
sents  Sir  W.  Ilerschel’s  scheme 
of  the  Milk}-  Way;  and  hence  Sir4p 
.Tohn  Herschel  describes  it  as  “  a 
brother  sj'stem,  bearing  a  real 
physical  resemblance  and  strong 
analogy  of  structure  to  our  own.” 

This  object,  dim  and  distant  as  it 
may  appear  through  onr  tele¬ 
scopes,  and  utterly  invisible  as  it  is 
to  the  unassisted  eye,  ma}’’  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  kind  of  universe  in  it¬ 
self,  ten  thousand  times  more  grand 
and  extensive  than  the  wliole  crea¬ 
tion  was  supposed  to  be  in  me  in¬ 
fancy  of  astronomy.  Like  the 
preceding  nebula,  it  shows  us  what 
singular  varieties  of  structure  are 
to  be  found  in  the  s}fstems  which 
compose  the  universe,  and  at  the49 
same  time  it  exhibits  a  certain  re¬ 
semblance  to  another  system  of 
which  wm  form  a  part;  and  per¬ 
haps  something  similar,  though 
not  precisely  of  the  same  form 
and  arrangement,  may  be  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  sidereal  heavens, 
nomenon  is  situated  near  the  back  of  Asterion, 
about  five  degrees  south-by-west  of  Benetnasch, 
the  last  star  in  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear;  between 
■which  star  and  the  nebula  there  is  a  small  star  of 
the  fifth  magnitude,  nearer  to  the  nebula  than  to 
Benetnasch.  Its  right  ascension  is  13h.  22';  and 
north  declination,  46'-’  14'. 


Fig.  46.* 
North. 


Vega,  or 
Lyr®. 


Nebula. 


Figures  49,  50,  52,  53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  and  58, 
represent  some  specimens  of  nebulous  stars,  or  of 
nebuliB  connected  with  very  small  stars. 


This  phe- 


Figure  49  shows  a  nebulosity,  or  something  liko 
a  nebulous  stream,  extending  from  one  small  star 

*  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  remark,  once  foi  all,  that 
the  bearings  or  directions  of  the  stars  from  one  another, 
given  here  and  in  otherparts  of  this  volume,  are  strictly  ap¬ 
plicable  only  when  the  principal  star,  from  which  the  hear- 
int-s  are  stated,  is  on  or  near  the  meridian.  When  in  otlier 
nositions.  they  will  appear  to  a  common  observer  to  liava 
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to  anotlier,  as  if  there  was  a  cemmuiiication  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  nexi  three  figures  are  repre¬ 
sentations  of  similar  phenomena.  In  figure  52 
the  nebulous  substance  appears  much  broader 


than  in  the  others,  though  this  may  possibly  be 
owing  to  the  nebula  in  its  greatest  extent  being 
presented  to  our  line  of  vision. 

Figures  54, 55,  56,  are  very  small  stars,  with  faint 
and  small  nebulae  attached  to  them  in  the  shape  of 
a  puff.  Fig.  57  is  a  small  star,  with  a  small,  faint, 
fan-shaped  nebulosity  joined  to  it.  Fig.  58  repre¬ 
sents  two  considerable  stars  involved  in  a  very 
faint  nebulosity  of  three  or  four  minutes  in  ex¬ 
tent.  What  this  nebulous  substance  in  reality  is, 
ar  what  connection  it  may  have  with  the  stars 


difTerent  bearings;  for  e.'Liimple,  the  star  Kcga  or  Lyra,  in 
the  above  figure,  w'hen  about  50  or  60^  above  the  western  hot. 
izon,  will  appear  at  an  equal  altitude  as  the  star  Beta,  south- 
west-by-south  of  it;  and  when  about  50  or  40^  above  the 
eastern  horizon,  the  two  stars  will  appear,  the  one  directly 
above  or  below  the  other.  This  difference  in  the  apparent 
directions  of  the  stars  from  each  other  is  most  observable  in 
tho.se  which  are  near  the  pole;  for  example,  the  stars  of  the 
Great  Hear  appear  in  one  part  of  their  revolution  west  from 
the  pole,  and  in  another  part  of  their  course  east  of  it.  These 
and  other  circuin.sr.ances  require  to  be  attended  to,  in  oruer 
to  find  particulair  stars  by  their  bearings  ftom  one  or  more 
principal  s  ars. 


which  appear  in  its  vicinity,  it  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
jecture.  It  IS  a  species  of  nebulte  which  does  not 
appear  to  be  resolvable  into  stars,  and  there¬ 
fore  may  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  luminous 
substance  diffused  throughout  dif¬ 
ferent  regions  of  the  universe, 
subserving  some  important  de¬ 
signs  in  the  physical  economy  of 
go  creation  of  which  we  are  igno¬ 
rant.  S])ecimcns  of  some  of  these 
phenomena  will  be  found  in  the 
following  situations;' — 1.  Right 
ascension,  20h.  56';  north  decli¬ 
nation,  110  24';  a  little  to  the  east 
of  the  cluster  of  stars  called  the 
Dolphin.  2.  Right  ascension,  Sh. 
46';  north  declination,  540  25'; 
about  seven  degrees  north-west 
of  the  star  Theta  of  the  Great 
Bear.  3.  Right  ascension,  I2h. 
6151';  north  declination,  oh®  47'; 
about  four  degrees  south  of  the 
star  Cor  Caroli,  the  principal  star 
in  the  Greyhounds.  4.  Right  as¬ 
cension,  Gh.  30';  north  declina¬ 
tion,  8°  53';  which  is  in  the  head 
of  Monoceros,  or  the  Unicorn, 
about  eleven  degrees  east  of  Eet- 
elguese,  in  the  right  shoulder  of 
Orion,  and  about  seven  degrees 
due  south  of  Gemini,  which  is  in 
the  left  foot  of  one  of  the  twins. 

Figures  59  to  G5  represent  a 
few  specimens  of  objects  which 
come  under  the  denomination 
of  extensive  diffusive  nebulosities 
These  phenomena  were  very  little 
noticed  until  lately,  and  can  only 
be  perceived  by  telescopes  of 
large  aperture,  which  collect  a 
great  quantity  of  light.  In  ad¬ 
verting  to  one.  of  these  objects. 
Sir  W.  Herschel  describes  it  as  fol¬ 
lows: — ‘‘Extreme  faint  branch¬ 
ing  nebulosity;  its  whitishness  is 
entirely  of  the  milky  kind,  and  it 
is  brighter  in  three  or  four  places 
than  the  rest;  the  stars  of  tha 
Milky  Way  are  scattered  over  it 
in  the  same  manner  as  over 
the  rest  of  the  heavens.  Its  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  parallel  is  nearly 
one  degree  and  a  half,  and  in 
the  meridional  direction  about  fifty-two  min¬ 
utes.”  It  appears  that  this  diffused  nebulosity 
is  very  extensive;  for  of  fifty-two  nebulae  of 
this  description  which  had  never  been  before 
observed,  Herschel  found  them  to  occupy  no  less 
than  152  square  degrees  A  specimen  of  an  e.x- 
tensive  diffusive  nebula  of  this  description  is  re¬ 
presented  in  fig.  59. 

Sir  W.  Herschel  has  presented  us  with  fourteen 
specimens  related  to  this  class,  of  what  tie  terms 
nebulosities  joined  to  nebultB,  one  of  which  is  re¬ 
presented  in  fig.  60,  where  a  bright  nebulous 
speck  is  connected  with  a  faint  nebulosity,  which 
seems  to  proceed  from  it  as  from  a  central  point, 
increasing  in  breadth  in  proportion  to  the  dis¬ 
tance,  until  it  terminates  in  a  kind  of  irregular 
margin.  Fig.  61  represents  what  is  called  a  milky 
nebula  with  condensation.  It  appears  to  be  a  round¬ 
ish  nebula,  condensed  toward  the  central  parts. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose,  when  we  see  a  gradual 
increase  of  light,  that  there  is  a  condensation  of 
the  substance  which  produces  it  in  the  space 
which  appears  brightest,  or  at  least  that  the 
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luminous  substance  m  deeper  in  the  brighter  space. 
Some  of  the  nebulosities  of  this  class  are  not  al¬ 
ways  extensively  diffused,  hut  are  sometimes  met 
witii  in  detached  collections,  near  to  each  other,  but 
completely  separate,  as  represented  at  a,  b,  c.  fig.  62. 
*  A  diffused  nebulosity  of  this  kind  may  be  seen 
about  six  or  seven  degrees  due  east  from  the  star 
Zela  Cygui,  near  the  back  or  tail  of  Anser.  Its 
right  ascension  is  20h.  38',  and  north  declination 
30°  6'.  Another,  whose  right  as¬ 
cension  i.s  20Ii.  49',  and  north  de¬ 
clination  31°  3',  is  found  about 
three  or  four  degrees  north-west 
of  Zeta  Cygni,  and  within  two  or 
three  degrees  of  the  preceding. 

r'igures  63,  64,  and  65,  are  re¬ 
present  itions  of  nebuliB  which  are 
brighter  in  more  than  one  place, 
which  appearance  is  supposed  to 
be  owing  to  so  many  predominant 
seats  of  attraction,  owing  to  a  su¬ 
perior  preponderance  of  the  neb¬ 
ulous  matter  in  those  places,  caus¬ 
ing  a  division  of  it,  from  which 
will  arise  three  or  four  distinct 
nebulae. 

Figures  66  to  71  are  representa¬ 
tions  of  nebulas  of  various  des¬ 
criptions.  The  three  upper  fig¬ 
ures,  numbered  66,  are  nebulcB 
that  are  suddenly  much  brighter  in 
the  middle.  A  nucleus  to  which 
these  nebute  seem  to  approach  is 
considered  as  indicating  consolida¬ 
tion;  and  that,  should  we  have 
reason  to  conclude  that  a  solid 
body  can  be  formed  of  condensed 
nebulous  matter,  the  nature  of 
which  has  been  chiefly  deduced 
from  its  shining  quality,  we  may 
possibly  be  able  to  view  it  with 
respect  to  some  other  of  its  pro¬ 
perties.  The  three  figures.  No. 

67,  represent  extended  nebalcB  and 
round  nebuloe.that  show  the  progress 
of  condensation.  These  nebulae  ap¬ 
pear  further  conden.sed  than  the 
preceding,  and  appear  surrounded 
with  the  rare.st  nebulous  matter, 
which,  not  having  as  yet  been  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  rest,  remains 
expanded  about  the  nucleus  in  the 
shape  of  a  very  e.xtended  atmo¬ 
sphere.  The  three  ligures  in  the 
third  row  from  the  top  of  the  plate, 
marked  No.  68,  and  the  first  figure 
to  the  left  hand  of  No.  69,  repre¬ 
sent  nebula)  which  are  almost  of  a  uniform  light, 
and  nebulae  that  draw  progres.sively  toward  a  i 
period  of  final  condensation.  ‘-In  the  course  of 
the  gradual  condensation  of  the  nebulous  matter,” 
says  Sir  W.  Ilerschel,  “  it  may  be  expected  that  a 
time  must  come  when  it  can  no  longer  be  com¬ 
pressed,  and  the  only  cause  which  we  may  sup-  j 
pose  to  put  an  end  to  the  compression  is,  when 
the  consolidated  mass  assumes  hardness.  From 
the  size  of  the  nebuhe,  as  we  see  them  at  jjresent, 
we  cannot  form  an  idea  of  the  original  bulk  of 
the  nebulous  matter  they  contain;  but  let  ns  admit, 
for  the  sake  of  computation,  that  the  nebulosity 
of  a  certain  nebula,  when  it  was  in  a  state  of  dif¬ 
fusion.  took  up  a  space  of  ten  minutes  in  every 
cubical  direction  of  its  expansion,  then,  as  we 
now  see  it  collected  into  a  globular  compass  of  I 
less  than  one  minute,  it  must  of  course  be  more  I 
tliau  1900  times  denser  than  it  was  in  its  original ! 


stale.  This  proportion  of  density  is  more  than 
double  that  of  water  to  air.” 

The  small  nebulce  represented  in  No.  70  are 
stellar  nebulce,  which  approach  to  the  appearance 
of  stars,  and  one  or  two  of  doubtful  character. 
The  four  figures  marked  No.  71,  represent  sepa¬ 
rate  views  of  the  gradual  condensation  of  the 
nebulous  substance.  In  these  we  may  evidently 
perceive  a  striking  sradation  in  the  lifrht  and  bril¬ 


liancy  of  the  central  parts.  The  figure  on  the  left- 
hand  side  represents  an  object  nearly  in  its  ori¬ 
ginal  state  of  nebulo.sity;  the  ne.tt  toward  the 
right  appears  considerably  condensed  toward  the 
central  parts;  the  third  figure  represents  a  conden¬ 
sation  still  greater;  and  the  one  on  the  riglit-hand 
exhibits  a  condensation  nearly  complete,  or  a 
huge  luminous  body  surrounded  with  a  lucid  at- 
mo.sphere.  Each  of  these  is  the  representative  of 
an  extensive  class  of  objects  of  this  description. 


SECTION  III. 

On  PLA.NETARy  NEBULJ3. 

This  designation  is  given  to  a  class  of  nebulaj 
which  bear  a  very  near  resemblance  to  planetary 
discs  when  seen  through  telescopes.  But,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  planetary  aspect,  some  small 
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remaining  haziness,  by  which  they  are  more  or 
less  surrounded,  evinces  their  nebulous  origin. 
Tliey  are  somewhat  extraordinary  objects,  with 
round  or  slightly  oved  discs,  in  some  instances 
quite  sliarply  terminated,  in  others,  a  little  liazy 
at  the  borders,  and  of  a  light  exactly  equable,  or 
only  a  very  little  mottled,  which  in  some  of  them 
approaches  in  vividness  to  the  light  of  actual 
planets.  The  following  are  some  of  Sir  W.  Her- 
schel’s  remarks  on  these  bodies: — If  we  should 
suppose  them  to  be  single  stars  with  large  diam¬ 
eters,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  account  for  their 
not  being  brighter,  unless  we  sliould  admit  that 
the  intrinsic  light  of  some  stars  may  be  very 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  generality,  which, 
however,  can  hardly  be  imagined  to  extend  to 
such  a  degree.  We  might  suppose  them  to  be 
comets  about  their  aphelion,  if  the  brightness  as 
well  as  the  magnitude  of  their  diameters  did  not 
oppose  this  idea;  so  tliat,  after  all,  we  can  hardly 
find  any  hypothesis  so  prolxible  as  that  of  their 
being  nebiihn;  hut  then  they  must  consist  of  stars 
that  are  compressed  ami  accumulated  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree.  At  a  subsequent  period  Sir  William 
remarks,  “When  vve  reflect  on  the  circumstances 
connected  with  these  bodies,  we  may  conceive 
that,  perhaps,  in  progress  of  time  these  nebulre 
which  are  already  in  a  state  of  compression  may 
be  still  farther  compressed  so  as  actually  to  be¬ 
come  stars.  It  may  be  supposed  that  solid  bodies 
such  as  we  suppose  the  stars  to  be,  from  the  anal¬ 
ogy  of  their  light  with  that  of  our  suu  when 
seen  at  the  distance  of  the  stars,  can  hardly  be 
formed  of  a  condensation  of  nebulous  matter; 
but  if  the  immensity  of  it  required  to  fill  a  cu¬ 
bical  space  wliich  will  measure  ten  minutes,  when 
seen  at  the  distance  of  a  star  of  the  eiglith  or 
ninth  magnitude,  is  well  considered,  and  properly 
compared  with  the  very  small  angle  oiir  sun 
would  subtend  at  the  same  distance,  no  degree  of 
rarity  of  the  nebulous  matter  to  which  we  liave 
recourse  can  be  any  objection  to  the  solidity  re¬ 
quired  for  the  construction  of  a  body  of  equal 
magnitude  with  our  suu.” 

The  nature  of  these  uebulnB  is  involved  in  con¬ 
siderable  darkness  and  mystery.  As  in  the  case 
of  some  of  the  other  species  cf  these  phenomena, 
so  in  this,  the  mind  feels  unable  to  form  any  def¬ 
inite  or  satisfactory  conceptions  on  the  subject. 
The  following  remarks  of  Sir  J.  Herschel  com¬ 
prise  most  of  what  can  be  stated,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  on  this  subject: — “Whatever  be  their  na¬ 
ture,  they  must  be  of  enormous  magnitude.  One 
of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  parallel  of  v  Aquarii, 
and  about  five  minutes  preceding  that  star.  Its 
apparent  diameter  is  about  twenty  seconds.  An¬ 
other,  in  the  constellation  Andromeda,  presents  a 
visiiile  disc  of  twelve  seconds  perfectly  defined 
and  round.  Granting  these  objecis  to  be  equally 
distant  from  us  with  the  stars,  their  real  dimen¬ 
sions  must  be  such  a.s  would  fill,  on  the  lowest 
eoniputatimi,  the  ichnle  orbit  of  Uranus.  It  is  no 
less  evident  that,  if  they  be.  solid  bodies  of  a  solar 
nature,  the  intrinsic  splendor  of  their  surfaces 
must  he  almost  infinitely  inferior  to  that  of  the 
sun’s.  A  circular  portion  of  the  sun’s  disc,  sub¬ 
tending  an  angle  of  twenty  seconds,  would  give 
a  light  equal  to  U)0  full  moons,  while  the  objects 
in  question  are  hardly,  if  at  all,  discernible  with 
the  naked  eye.  I'he  uniformity  of  tlieir  discs, 
and  their  want  of  apparent  central  condensation, 
would  certainly  augur  their  light  to  be  merely 
superficial,  and  in  the  nature  of  a  hollow  superfi. 
cial  shell;  but  whether  filled  with  solid  or  gaseous 
matter,  or  altogether  einj)ty,  it  would  be  a  waste 
ef  time  to  conjecture.'” 


In  this  description  there  is  nMbing  which  strikes 
the  mind  with  such  astonishment  as  the  enormous 
magnitude  of  liiese  planetary  nebula!.  A  globular 
body  wliich  would  fill  the  orbit  of  Uranus  would 
contain  24,429,081,600,000,000,000  000,000,000. 
or  more  than  twenty-four  thousand  quartillionv 
of  solid  miles.  The  solid  contents  ol  the  sun  is 
about  357,000,000,000,000,000,  or  three  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  thousand  bUlions  of  cubical  miles. 
If  the  former  number  be  divided  by  the  latter, 
the  quotient  will  be  68,428,800,000,  sliovving  that 
the  nebula  in  question  would  contain  witliin  iti 
circumference  sixty-eight  ttiousand,  four  hundred 
and  twenty  eight  millions,  and  eight  hundred 
thousand  globes  as  large  as  the  sun.  A  body  of 
such  bulk  is  more  than  thirty-four  billions,  tw« 
hundred  thousand  millions  of  times  larger  than 
all  the  primary  planets  and  their  satellites  which 
belong  to  our  system.  What  is  the  special  desti¬ 
nation  of  such  huge  masses  of  matter,  or  whai 
important  designs  they  subseiwe  in  the  physical 
and  moral  arrangements  of  the  Governor  of  tbs 
universe,  it  is  beyond  our  power,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  to  form  even  a  probable  conjecture.  Future 
generations  may  perhaps  be  enabled  to  tlirov* 
some  light  on  tins  subject,  though  it  is  probable 
that  the  nature,  properties,  and  ultimate  designs 
of  many  such  objects  will  only  be  fully  disclosed 
throughout  tlie  revolutions  of  that  interminable 
duration  which  succeeds  the  short  span  of  humaD 
existence;  but  of  this  we  may  rest  assured,  that 
they  are  not  useless  masses  of  materials  in  the 
universe,  but  are  subservient  to  purposes  worthy 
of  Him  whose  wisdom  is  infinite,  and  wiiose 
under.standing  is  unsearchable. 

The  four  figures  toward  the  right-liand  of  tin 
plate,  marked  No.  69,  represent  some  specimoiw 
of  planetary  nebultE.  One  of  those  bodies  may 
be  seen  near  the  star  v  Aquarii,  as  above  stated 
Its  right  ascension  is  nearly  20h.  52',  and  its  soutli 
declination  about  12°  26'.  It  lies  north  by  west 
of  the  star  Deneb  Algedi,  at  the  distance  of  aboui 
ten  degrees.  Other  nebulte  of  this  description 
may  be  found  near  the  following  stars: — 3  p  Sa- 
gittffi,  14  Andromeda,  63  b  Cnteris,  61  g  SagitttB, 
10  Camelopardiis,  36  Ursa!  Majoris,  6  Navis,  and 
6  Draconis.  About  three  minutes  west  from  the 
star  16  c  Cygni  the  following  phenomenon  is 
found: — A  bright  point  a  little  extended,  like  two 
points  close  to  each  other.  It  is  as  bright  as  a 
star  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  magnitude,  snrronuded 
by  a  very  bright  milky  nebulosity,  suddenly  ter¬ 
minated,  having  the  appearance  of  a  planetary 
nebula  with  a  lucid  center.  The  border  is  not 
well-defined;  it  is  perfectly  round,  and  about  one 
minute  and  thirty  seconds  in  diameter.  Tliis  is 
a  beautiful  phenomenon,  and  of  a  mi  idle  species 
between  the  planetary  nebuloe  and  nebulous  stars. 

Sir  John  Ilecschel,  during  his  lute  residence  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  said  to  have  discovered 
several  new  and  singular  objects  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  some  of  them  bearing  a  certain  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  objects  now  described;  among  others, 
he  is  said  to  have  detected  a  beautiful  jjlanetary 
nebula,  which  presents  a  perfectly  sharp,  well- 
defined  di.se  of  uniform  brightness,  exhibiting  the 
exact  appearance  of  a  small  planet  with  a  satellite 
near  its  margin.  The  regular  compactness  and 
globular  form  of  sucli  objects  sfem  to  iudicats 
that  they  are  bodies  sui  generis,  neitlrer  collec¬ 
tions  of  distinct  stars  nor  exactly  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  other  masses  of  nebulous  matter 
dispersed  through  the  heavens.  Tliey  seem  to 
present  a  view  of  au  immense  system  already 
completed,  but  of  what  nature  it  v/ould  be  vain  to 
conjecture.  Another  phenomeucii  of  this  kind 
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is  stated  as  beiii^  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  on 
account  of  the  Mue  color  whicli  its  light  exliibits. 
lie  has  likewise  discovered  a  close  double  star 
involved  in  the  center  of  a  nebulous  atmosi)here, 
which  is  considered  as  a  new  and  singular  object. 


SECTION  IV. 

On  the  nebula  in  orion. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  nebula 
in  the  heavens  is  that  which  is  found  in  the  con¬ 
stellation  of  Orion.  When  a  common  observer 
looks  at  that  constellation,  the  first  object  that 
arrests  his  attention  is  the  three  brilliant  stars 
equidistant  from  eacli  other  in  a  straight  line, 
which  is  called  the  belt  of  Orion.  Immediately 
below  these,  hanging  down  as  it  were  from  the 
middle  of  the  belt,  three  small  stai-s  at  nearly 
equal  distances  are  perceived,  which  are  termed 
the  sioord.  On  directing  the  naked  eye  to  the 
middle  star  of  the  three,  the  observer  perceives 
something  that  has  the  appearance  of  a  small  star, 
but  not  well-defined;  this  is  the  great  nebula  of 
Orion;  of  which,  however,  he  can  form  no  defi¬ 
nite  conception  until  his  eye  be  assisted  by  optical 
instruments.  With  a  common  one-foot  pocket 
achromatic  telescope  the  nebulosity  may  be  plainly 
perceived;  but  the  higher  the  magnifying  power, 
and  the  larger  the  aperture  of  the  object-glass,  the 
more  brilliant  and  distinct  does  this  phenomenon 
appear,  along  with  a  number  of  small  stars  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  which  are  quite  invisible  to  the 
unassisted  eye. 

The  first  who  discovered  this  phenomenon  was 
the  celebrated  Huygens,  who  gave  the  follow¬ 
ing  description  of  it  in  his  Sijstema 
Satuniium  :  —  “  Astronomers  place 
three  stars  close  to  each  other  in  the 
sword  of  Orion;  and  when  I  viewed 
the  middlemost  with  a  telescope  in 
the  year  lC.5t),  there  appeared,  in  the 
place  of  that  one,  twelve  other  stars; 
among  these,  three  that  almost  touch 
each  other,  and  four  more,  beside  ap¬ 
peared  twinkling  as  through  a  cloud, 
so  that  the  space  about  them  seemed  ’t'2 
much  brighter  than  the  rest  of  the 
heavens,  which  appearing  wholly 
blackish,  by  reason  of  the  fair  wea¬ 
ther,  was  seen  as  through  a  certain 
opening,  through  which  one  had  a 
fi'ee  view  into  another  region  which 
was  more  enlightened.  1  have  fre¬ 
quently  observed  the  same  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  same,  place,  without  any 
alteration  ;  so  that  it  is  likely  that 
this  wonder,  whatever  it  may  be  in 
itself,  has  been  there  from  all  times; 
but  I  never  took  notice  of  anything 
like  it  among  the  rest  of  the  fi.xed 
stars.” 

Fig.  72  exhibits  a  view  of  (his  phe¬ 
nomenon  as  seen  hy  Dr.  Long  in 
17-11  with  a  seventeen-feet  refracting 
telescope,  which  appears  exactly  the 
same  shape  as  originally  delineated 
by  Huygens;  but  the  apparent  mag¬ 
nitudes  of  the  stars  connected  with 
it  are  more  accurately  siiown  than 
in  the  engraved  delineation  of  Hny-  7d 
gens.  Dr.  Long  says  that  the  lumi¬ 
nous  space  has  sometimes  appeared 
to  him  nearly  of  the  same  sliape  as 
the  figure  which  is  formed  by  the 
tdvea  stars  within  it.  Fig.  73  repre¬ 


sents  the  same  nebula,  as  seen  by  Sir  \V.  Her- 
schel  in  the  year  1774  and  in  1811.  Its  shape 
appears  considerably  different  from  the  delinea¬ 
tions  of  Huygens  and  Dr.  Long  ;  but  the  stars 
within  and  around  it,  which  are  common  to  both 
delineations,  appear  nearly  in  the  same  relative 
position.  Sir  John  Herschel  has  given  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  this  nebula,  as  view'ed  through  the 
twenty-feet  reflector  at  Slough,  whicli  appears 
considerabl}^  different  from  the  figures  to  which  I 
have  referred.  I  have  frequently  viewed  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  with  telescopes  of  different  sizes,  parti¬ 
cularly  with  a  six  feet  and  a  half  achromalic, 
having  an  aperture  of  four  inches  diameter,  and 
which  show’ed  sidereal  objects  with  great  bril¬ 
liancy'  and  distinctness;  but  the  shape  of  the  object 
appeared  more  nearly  resembling  Dr.  Long’s  re¬ 
presentation  (fig.  72)  than  any  other  delineation 
I  have  seen.  A  fourth  star  was  distinctly  seen  in 
addition  to  the  three  represented  by  Dr.  Long 
near  the  head  of  the  opening,  but  smaller  than 
the  other  three,  and  forming  with  them  a  small 
irregular  square.  The  three  other  stars,  instead 
of  being  within  the  one  side  of  the  nebula,  as 
represented  in  both  the  figures,  appeared  quite 
beyond  it,  but  nearly  in  a  line  with  its  margin. 
Whether  this  was  owing  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
delineation  or  to  the  actual  change  of  the  nebula 
I  do  not  pretend  to  determine.  The  left-hand 
branch  of  the  nebula  likewise  appeared  consider¬ 
ably  longer  than  here  represented;  but  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say  what  the  appearance  may  be  as 
seen  through  a  twenty-feet  reflecting  telescope. 

In  forming  a  proper  conception  of  this  object, 
it  is  of  some  importance  to  ascertain  the  exact 
appearance  it  has  presented  at  different  periods, 
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nud  whether  there  be  reason  to  coneltide  that  it 
has  been  subject  to  changes.  The  following  is  Sir 
J.  Herschel’s  description  of  this  phenomenon: 

“  I  know  not  how  to  describe  it  better  than  by 
comparing  it  with  a  curdling  liquid,  or  a  surface 
strewed  over  with  flocks  of  wool,  or  to  the  break¬ 
ing  up  of  a  mackerel  sky,  when  the  clouds  of 
which  it  consists  begin  to  assume  a  cirrous  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  is  not  very  unlike  the  mottling  of 
the  sun’s  disc,  only,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
the  grain  is  much  coarser  and  the  intervals  darker, 
and  the  flocculi,  instead  of  being  generally  round, 
are  drawn  into  tittle  wisp.s.  Tliey  present,  how¬ 
ever,  an  appearance  of  being  composed  of  stars, 
and  their  aspect  is  altogether  different  frotn  that  of 
resolvable  nebulas.  In  the  latter  we  fancy  by 
glimpses  that  we  see  stars,  or  that  could  we  strain 
our  sight  a  little  more  we  would  see  them;  but 
the  former  suggests  no  idea  of  stars,  but  rather 
of  something  quite  distinct  from  them.” 

The  following  are  some  of  Sir  W.  Herschel’s 
remarks  on  this  nebula,  and  on  stars  with  wnich 
it  is  connected  : 

“  In  the  year  1774,  the  4th  of  March,  I  observed 
the  nebulous  star  which  is  the  43d  of  the  Con- 
iwis-sance  des  Temps,  and  is  not  many  minutes 
north  of  the  great  nebulae;  but  at  the  same  time 
I  also  took  notice  of  two  similar,  but  much 
smaller,  nebulous  stars,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
large  one  and  at  nearly  equal  distances  from  it. — 
(See  fig.  73,  &c.)  In  17ci3, 1  examined  the  nebu¬ 
lous  star,  and  found  it  to  be  faintly  surrounded 
with  a  circular  glory  of  whitish  nebulosity,  faintly 
joining  it  to  the  great  nebulce.  About  the  latter 
end  of  that  year  I  remarked  that  it  was  not  equally 
surrounded,  but  most  nebulous  toward  the  south. 
In  1784,  I  began  to  entertain  an  opinion  that  the 
star  was  not  connected  with  the  nebulosity  of  the 
great  nebnl®  of  Orion,  but  was  one  of  those 
which  are  scattered  over  that  part  of  the  heavens. 
In  1801,  1806,  and  1810,  this  opinion  was  fully 
confirmed  by  the  gradual  change  which  happened 
in  that  great  nebula  to  which  the  nebulosity  sur¬ 
rounding  the  star  belongs;  for  the  intensity  of 
light  about  the  nebulous  star  had  by  this  time 
been  considerably  reduced  by  the  attenuation  of 
dissipation  of  the  nebulous  matter,  and  it  seemed 
now  to  be  pretty  evident  that  the  star  is  far  behind 
the  nebulous  matter,  and  that  consequently  its 
light  in  passing  through  it  is  scattered  and  deflec¬ 
ted  so  as  to  ])rodnce  the  a])pearance  of  a  nebulous 
star.”. . .  .“When  I  viewed  this  intei'esting  object 
in  December,  1810,  I  directed  my  attention  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  two  nebulous  star.s’ by  the  sides  of 
the  large  one,  and  found  they  were  perfectly  free 
from  every  nebulous  appearance,  which  confirmed 
not  only  my  former  surmise  of  the  great  attenua¬ 
tion  of  the  nebulosity,  but  also  proved  that  their 
former  nebulous  appearance  had  been  entirely  tlnj 
effect  of  the  passage  of  their  feeble  light  through 
the  nebulous  matter  spread  out  before  them. — 
The  19th  of  January,  1811,  I  had  another  critical 
examination  of  the  same  object,  in  a  very  clear 
view,  through  the  forty-feet  telescope;  but  not¬ 
withstanding  the  superior  light  of  this  instrument, 
J  could  not  perceive  any  remains  of  nebulosity 
tibout  the  two  small  stars,  which  were  perfectly 
e'ear,  and  in  the  same  situation  where  about  thir¬ 
ty-seven  years  before  I  had  seen  them  involved  in 
nebulosity.  If,  then,  the  light  of  these  three 
stars  is  thus  proved  to  have  undergone  a  visible 
modification  in  its  passage  through  the  nebulous 
matter,  it  follows  that  its  situation  among  the 
stare  is  less  distant  from  us  than  the  largest  of  the 
three,  which  I  suppose  to  bo  of  the  eighth  or  ninth 
magnitude.  The  farthest  distance,  therefore,  at 


which  we  can  place  the  faintest  part  of  the  great 
nebula  in  Orion,  to  which  the  nebulosity  sur¬ 
rounding  the  star  belongs,  cannot  well  exceed 
the  region  of  the  stars  of  the  seventh  or  eighth 
magnitude.” 

From  these  observations  it  would  appear  that 
the  nebulosities  connected  with  the  great  nebula 
are  subject  to  certain  changes,  and  that  its  dis¬ 
tance  from  our  .system  is  less  than  that  of  stars  of 
the  eighth  magnitude,  since  a  portion  of  the  nebu  ■ 
lous  matter  interposes  between  our  sight  and  stars 
of  this  description.  But  this  distance  must  be 
very  great.  If  stars  of  the  eighth  magnitude  are 
to  be  considered  at  an  average  as  eight  times  fai- 
ther  distant  than  those  of  the  first,  then  ihi.s  ne¬ 
bula  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  less  than  33i),l)00,- 
000,000,000,  or  tlm-e  hundred  and  twenty  billions 
of  miles  from  the  earth.  If  its  diameter  at  this 
distance  subtend  an  angle  of  ten  minutes,  which  it 
nearly  does,  its  magniiude  must  be  utterly  incon¬ 
ceivable.  It  has  been  calculated  that  it  must 
exceed  2,000,000,000,000,000,000,  or  two  trillions 
of  times  the  dimensions  of  the  sun,  vast  and  in¬ 
comprehensible  as  these  dimensions  are. 

This  nebula  has  never  yet  been  resolved  into 
stars  by  the  highest  powers  of  the  telescope  that 
have  yet  been  applied;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
believe  that  it  consists  of  a  sy.slem  of  stars,  as  is 
the  case  with  many'  other  nebulse  which  appear 
much  smaller,  and  are  evidently  njore  distant.  It 
is  therefore,  in  all  probability,  a  mass  of  self-lu¬ 
minous  matter  not  yet  formed  into  any  system  or 
systems,  but  of  what  nature  it  would  be  vain 
to  conjecture.  Whether  it  is  more  conden.sed 
than  when  it  was  first  observed  nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  y'ears  ago,  as  some  have  conjectured,  or 
whether  any  portions  of  it  have  shifted  their  po¬ 
sition,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Sir 
W.  Herschel  from  the  observations  above  stated, 
appears  on  the  whole  somewhat  uncertain.  On 
this  point  Sir  J.  Herschel  makes  the  following  re¬ 
mark: — “Several  astronomers,  on  comparing  this 
nebula  with  the  figures  of  it  handed  down  to  ns 
by  its  discoverer,  Huygens,  have  concluded  that 
its  form  has  undergone  a  perceptible  change;  but 
when  it  is  considered  how  difficult  it  is  to  repre¬ 
sent  such  an  object,  duly',  and  how  entirely  its 
appearance  will  differ  even  in  the  same  telescope, 
according  to  the  clearness  of  the  air,  or  other 
temporary  causes,  we  shall  readily  admit  that  we 
have  no  evidence  of  change  that  can  be  relied  on.” 

The  phenomenon  we  have  now  been  contem¬ 
plating  is  calculated  to  suggest  a  train  of  reflec¬ 
tions  and  inquiries. — What  is  the  grand  design  in 
the  system  of  nature  of  such  an  immense  mass  of 
luminosity — a  mass  of  luminous  matter  to  which 
the  whole  solar  system  is  but  only  as  a  point — a 
mass  at  least  tweuty'-uiue  millions  of  times  larger 
than  a  globe  which  would  fill  the  orbit  of  Uranus?* 
Is  it  in  a  state  of  perfection  completely  answer¬ 
ing  the  ultimate  end  of  its  creation,  and  will  it 
remain  forever  in  that  state?  Or,  is  it  only  a 
chaotic  mass  of  materials  progressing  toward 
some  glorious  consummation  in  the  future  ages 
of  eternity,  when  worlds  and  systems  will  be 
evolved  from  the  changes  and  revolutions  now 
going  forward  within  its  boundaries?  Or,  may 
we  suppose  that  a  luminosity  of  so  vast  extent 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  thousand  suns  to  ten 
thousands  of  opaque  globes  which  revolve  w'ithiv! 
its  wide  circumference?  Considering  th®  diversi¬ 
fied  methods  of  Divine  operation,  and  tlie  va.st 
variety  of  modes  by  which  worlds  are  arranged 
and  enlightened,  it  is  not  impossible,  nor  evea 
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Improbable,  that  numerons  worlds  may  be  iu  this 
way  illuminated  with  a  perpetual  and  uninter-  1 
rupted  day.  As  there  appear  to  be  worlds  con¬ 
nected  wilh  one  sun,  witli  two,  with  three,  and 
even  more  suns,  so  tliere  may  be  thousands  of 
worlds  cheered  and  illuminated  without  such  a 
Eun  as  ours,  and  with  an  effulgence  of  liglit  which 
is  common  to  them  all.  But  on  these  points  we 
lihall  never  be  able  to  arrive  at  certainty  so  long 
as  we  sojourn  iu  this  sublunary  sphere.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  such  an  enormous  muss  of  lumi¬ 
nous  matter  was  not  created  in  vain,  but  serves 
a  purpose  iu  the  divine  urraugements  correspond¬ 
ing  to  its  magnitude  and  the  nature  of  its  lumi¬ 
nosity,  and  to  the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of 
Him  whose  power  brought  it  into  existence.  It 
doubtless  subserves  some  important  purposes, 
even  at  the  present  iiiomeut,  to  worlds  and  beings 
within  the  range  of  its  influence.  Were  we 
placed  as  near  it  as  one-half  the  distance  of  the 
nearest  star,  great  as  that  distance  is,  from  such  a 
point  it  v/ouid  exhibit  an  eli’ulgence  approxima¬ 
ting  to  that  of  the  sun;  and  to  beings  at  much  | 
nearer  distances  it  would  fill  a  large  portion  of  the  ' 
eky,  and  appear  with  a  splendor  inexpressible. —  | 
But  the  ultimate  design  of  such  an  object,  in  all  { 
its  bearings  and  relations,  may  perhaps  remain  to 
be  evolved  during  the  future  ages  of  an  intermi-  I 
liable  existence;  and,  like  many  other  objects  in  j 
the  distant  spaces  of  creation,  it  excites  iu  the 
mind  a  longing  desire  to  behold  the  splendid  and 
mysterious  scenes  of  the  uuiverse  a  little  more 
unfolded. 


SECTION  V. 

On  THE  NEBULAR  HYPOTHESIS. 

I  HAVE  already  stated  that  the  nebulae  may  be 
arranged  into  two  classes,  the  resolvable  and  irre- 
solvahle.  When  Sir  W.  Ilerschel  commenced  his 
observations  on  the  nebulous  part  of  the  heavens, 
and  for  several  years  afterward,  he  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  consider  the  nebula;  in  general  to  be 
DO  other  than  clusters  of  stars  disguised  by 
their  very  great  distance;  but  a  long  experience 
and  belter  acouaintaiice  with  the  nature  of 
uebul®  convinced  him  that  such  a  princi¬ 
ple  ought  not  to  be  universally  admitted,  al¬ 
though  a  cluster  of  stars  may  iiiidouhtedly  as¬ 
sume  a  nebulous  appearaiice,  when  it  is  too  remote 
for  us  to  discern  the  stars  of  wliich  it  is  composed. 
When  he  perceived  that  additional  light  had  no 
effect  ill  resolving  certain  iiebul®  into  stars,  he 
was  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  though  milky 
nebul®  may  eontiiiii  stars,  yet  there  are  also  nebu¬ 
losities  which  are  not  composed  of  them,  nor  im¬ 
mediately  connected  with  them. 

Hence  astronomers  have  been  constrained  to 
admit  the  existence  of  a  certain  species  of  fine 
luminous  matter,  distinct  from  stars,  or  planets, 
or  aiiv  other  materials  existing  around  us,  which 
is  diffused  in  immense  masses  throughout  the 
B()aces  of  the  uuiverse.  The  large  nebula  in 
Orion,  described  above,  is  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  striking  evidences  that  such  a  substance 
is  di.stiibuted  tliroughout  the  si  lereal  regions;  for 
the  whole  light  and  power  of  lierschel’s  forty-feet 
telescope,  though  four  feet  iu  aperture,  was  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  resolve  it  into  stars,  although  from  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
nearest,  as  it  is  one  of  the  brightest,  of  those  ne¬ 
bulous  masses.  It  has  therefore  become  a  subject 
of  interesting  inquiry,  ‘  What  are  those  huge 
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masses  of  unformed  matter  we  call  the  iiebul®? 
and  what  purposes  do  they  serve  in  the  economy 
of  creation?” 

It  is  an  opinion  now  very  generally  entertained, 
that  the  self-luniiiioiis  matter  to  which  we  refer 
is  the  chaotic  materials  out  of  which  new  suns  or 
worlds  may  be  formed,  and  that  it  is  gradually 
conceiitratiiig  itself  by  the  effect  of  its  own  gra¬ 
vity,  and  of  the  circular  motions  of  which  it  may 
be  susceptible,  into  denser  masses,  so  us  ultimately 
to  etfect  the  arrangenient  and  establishment  of 
sidereal  systems.  It  is  argued  that  this  opinion  is 
highly  probable,  from  tlie  coiisi.ler.aioii  that  we 
find  the  nebula;  ia  almost  everii  stage  of  condensa¬ 
tion.  Such  iiebulfi;  as,  are  represented  in  Figures 
5d  and  Gfi  are  viewed  as  consisting  of  nebulous 
mritter  iu  its  rudest  and  most  chaoLie  state;  and 
Figures  6d,  64,  65,  and  also  Figures  66,  67,  US,  as 
similar  matter  in  a  state  of  progress  toward  con¬ 
densation.  The  four  figures  marked  71  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  .specimens  of  this  gradual  condensation, 
in  whicli  the  progress  mav'  be  traced  from  the  left- 
hand  figure  to  the  right.  It  has  even  been  main¬ 
tained  by  some  late  writers  on  this  subject  that 
this,  ia  all  probability,  is  the  mode  in  which  tlie 
different  systems  of  tlie  universe  were  grailually 
brought  into  the  state  in  wdiich  we  now  behold 
them,  and  that  tlie  sun  and  planets  of  the  system 
to  which  we  belong  derived  their  origin  from  a 
similar  cause;  and  it  has  likewise  been  attempted 
to  connect  the  geological  changes,  in  the  structure 
of  our  globe  witli  the  operation  of  a  principle  or 
law  by  which  such  a  thin  filmy  sulistance  us  a 
nebula  was  condensed  into  such  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  solidity  as  we  find  in  the  constitution  of 
the  terraqueous  globe;  and  it  has  been  insinuated 
that  the  zodiacal  light  is  a  portion  of  the  original 
nebula  of  which  the  sun  and  planets  were  formed, 
and  a  presumptive  evidence  that  tiio  nebular  hy¬ 
pothesis  is  true.  According  to  these  theorists,  the 
suii  is  still  to  be  considered  as  a  nebulous  star  in 
a  high  state  of  condensation,  and  may  exhibit 
such  an  appearance  when  viewed  from  a  neigh¬ 
boring  system. 

.Such  conclusion.s,  to  say  the  least,  are  obviously 
premature.  We  know  too  little,  iu  the  meantime, 
of  the  nature  of  that  nebulous  matter  which  is 
dis-persed  through  the  heaven.s,  or  of  the  motions 
with  which  its  particle.s  may  be  indued,  to  be 
able  to  determine  its  susceplibility  of  being  con¬ 
densed  and  arranged  into  suns  and  planets.  Wa 
have  never  yet  seem  the  same  nebula  progressing 
from  one  st.ige  of  condensation  to  another,  from 
a  chaotic  to  a  state  of  organization;  nor  is  it  likely 
we  ever  sliall,  even  sup|)osing  tin;  hy])otliesis  to  ba 
well  founded,  as  an  indefiiiile  number  of  years,  or 
even  of  ages,  mu,st  he  requisite  h'fore  such  a  re¬ 
volution  can  be  accomplished.  Yet  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  future  astronomers  on  this  department 
of  the  sidereal  heavens  may  lend  to  tlirow  soma 
additional  light  on  this  mysterious  subject. 

It  forms  no  conclusive  argument,  iiowever 
against  tins  hypothesis  that  it  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  a  fluid  of  a  nature  so  apparently  rare 
can  over  be  condensed  to  the  hardness  of  a  planet 
or  a  sun;  for  if  we  suppose  a  nebulosity  in  its 
most  diffused  state  to  be  twenty  minutes  iu  diam¬ 
eter,  and  to  be  compre.ssed  by  central  attraction 
and  rotary  motion  until  it  become  only  one  min¬ 
ute  ill  diameter,  tlie  ratio  of  its  density  in  the 
latter  state,  compared  with  tliat  of  tlie  former, 
would  be  as  eight  tiioiisaiid  to  one,  since  spiieres 
are  to  each  otlier  as  the  cubes  of  their  diameters 
Suppose  its  density  in  the  first  state  were  equal  to 
that  of  atmospheric  air;  its  duisity,  wlieii  com- 
pre.ssed  iu  tlie  proportion  supposed,  would  be  nine 
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times  heavier  than  water,  whicli  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  weight  of  silver,  and  twice  the  average  den¬ 
sity  of  our  globe;  but  if  such  a  process  be  going 
on  in  any  of  these  bodies,  numerous  ages  must 
elapse  before,  such  a  consolidation  can  be  effected, 
for  no  sensible  cliange  appears  to  have  taken  place 
during  the  period  in  which  such  bodies  liave  come 
under  our  observation. 

Nor  do  vve  conceive  that  this  hypothesis  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  what  we  know  of  the  attributes 
and  operations  of  the  Almighty;  for  all  the  move¬ 
ments  and  changes  going  on  in  our  terrestrial 
system  and  throughout  the  universe  are  the  effects 
of  certain  laws  impressed  upon  matter  by  the 
liand  of  the  Creator,  by  the  uniform  operation  of 
which  his  wise  and  beneficent  designs  are  accom¬ 
plished.  If,  then,  it  forms  a  part  of  his  designs 
that  new  suns  and  systems  shall  be  formed  to  di¬ 
versify  the  spaces  of  immensity,  and  if  he.  has 
created  huge  masses  of  subtile  luminous  matter, 
and  indued  them  with  certain  gravitating  powers 
and  rotary  motions  for  this  purpose,  his  almighty 
agency  and  infinite  wisdom  may  be  as  clearly  and 
magnificently  displayed  in  this  case  as  if  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  worlds,  completely  organized,  were  to  start 
into  existence  in  a  moment.  Perhaps  the  gradual 
evolution  of  liis  designs  in  such  a  case  miglit  af¬ 
ford  matter  of  admiration  and  enjoyment  to  certain 
orders  of  superior  beings  who  are  privileged  to 
take  a  near  view  of  such  stupendous  operations. 
But  supposing  such  physical  processes  going  for¬ 
ward,  we  must  necessarily  admit  that  a  direct  in¬ 
terference  of  the  Deity  is  necessary  before,  such 
worlds,  after  being  organized,  can  be  replenish’d 
with  inhabitants ;  for  matter  and  motion,  liy  what¬ 
ever  laws  they  may  be  directed,  cannot  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  produce  the  organization  of  a  plant  or  an 
animal,  much  less  of  a  rational  being,  whose  in¬ 
tellectual  principle  and  faculties  must  be  commu¬ 
nicated  by  the  immediate  “inspiration  of  the 
Almighty.”  To  su|)[)ose  ollierwise  would  be  vir¬ 
tually  to  adopt  a  species  of  atlieisin. 

All  tiial  we  require  on  this  point  is  .some  more 
direct  and  deci.sive  proofs  of  tlie  validity  of  tlie 
liypothesis  we  are  now  considering;  and  until 
such  proofs  bo  elicite.l  we  are  not  warranted  to 
enter  into  p:irticular  speculations,  and  to  speak 
with  .so  much  confidence  on  the  subject  as  certain 
theorists  have  lately  done.  Sir  John  Ilerschel, 
who  has  paid  more  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
made  more  accurate  observations  on  these  nebul® 
than  almost  any  other  individual,  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  confident,  an. I  speaks  with  beconiing  hesita¬ 
tion  and  niode.sty  in  relation  to  tliis  hypothesis. 
“If  it  be  true,”  says  he,  “that  a  phosphorescent 
or  self-  luminous  matter  exists,  disseminated 
through  extensive  regions  of  sjiace  in  the  manner 
of  a  cloud  or  fog — now  assuming  capricious 
shapes  like  actual  clouds  drifted  by  the  wind,  and 
now  contracting  itself  like  a  cometic  atmos|)here 
around  particular  stars — what,  we  naturally  ask, 
is  the  nature  and  destination  of  this  nebulous 
matter?  Is  it  absorbed  by  the  stars  in  whose 
neighborliood  it  is  found  to  furnish,  by  its  conden¬ 
sation,  their  siqiply  of  light  and  heat?  or  is  it 
progressively  concentrating  itself  by  the  effect  of 
its  own  gravity  into  masses,  and  so  laying  the 
foundation  of  new  sidereal  systems  orof  insulated 
stars?  It  is  easier  to  propound  such  questions  than 
to  offer  any  probable  reply  to  them.  IMeanwhiie, 
appeal  to  fact,  by  the  metliod  of  constant  and  dili¬ 
gent  observation,  is  open  to  us;  and  as  the  doulile 
stars  have  yielded  to  this  style  of  questioning, 
and  disclosed  a  series  of  relations  of  the  most  in¬ 
telligible  and  interesting  description,  we  may  rea¬ 
sonably'"  hope  that  the  assiduous  study  of  the 


nebulfB  will  ere  long  lead  to  some  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  their  intimate  nature.” 

On  the  whole,  the  nebulaj,  whether  resolvable 
or  irresolvable,  open  to  view  an  inexhaustible  field 
of  contemplation  and  wonder.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  nebulte  are  undoubtedly  clusters  of 
stars,  some  of  them  perhaps  containing  as  many 
millions  as  our  Milky  Way,  and  occupying  a  space 
in  the  tracts  of  immensity  which  imagination  can 
never  fathom;  but  a  considerable  jiroporliou  of 
these  bodies  evidently,  appear  to  be  ma.sses  of  self- 
luminous  substances,  without  any  indication  of 
being  formed  into  organized  sy’stems;  and  how 
enormous  must  be  the  extent  of  most  of  tho.so 
masses,  and  how  vast  the  regions  of  space  which 
they  fill!  If  every  one  of  those  bodies  be  only 
one-half  the  size  of  the  great  nebula  in  Orion, 
what  a  prodigious  mass  of  matter  must  they  con¬ 
tain,  and  what  an  immense  space  must  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  them  occupy!  To  limited  minds 
such  as  ours,  such  spaces  appear  as  approximating 
to  infinity,  and  all  our  previous  ideas  of  the  am¬ 
plitude  of  planetary  systems  sink  into  something 
approaching  to  inanity.  Whatever  purposes  these 
immense  masses  of  matter  may  serve  under  the 
administration  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  certain  it  is 
they  exist  not  in  vain.  They  accomplish  designs 
wortliy  of  the  ])lans  of  Divine  Intelligence,  and 
have  doLibtlessa  relation,  in  one  respect  or  another, 
to  the  enjoyments  of  intelligent  beings;  but  the 
full  development  of  tlie  plans  and  agencies  of  the 
Deity  in  this,  and  in  many  otlier  parts  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  universe,  must  be  considered  as 
reserved  for  another  and  a  future  scene  of  ex¬ 
istence. 


SECTION  VI. 

List  of  so.me  of  the  larger  nebula. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  wish  to  inspect  some 
of  the  nebulous  bodies  by  means  of  telescopes,  1 
have  subjoined  the  following  list  from  Messier’s 
Catalogue,  along  with  the  more  recent  observa¬ 
tions  of  Sir  W.  Herschel.  The  right  ascen.sions 
and  declinations  are  given  in  degrees  and  minutes, 
by  which  the  places  of  these  bodies  may  be  very 
nearly  found  on  a  celestial  globe.  If  it  be  judo-ed 
expedient  to  reduce  the  degrees  and  minutes  of 
right  ascension  to  time,  it  may  bo  done  by  the 
following  rules: — Divide  the  number  of  degrees 
by  15,  the  quofient  is  hours;  and  the  remainder 
reduced  to  minutes  and  divi.led  by  1.5,  gives  the 
minutes,  &c.  of  time:  or,  multiply  the  given  num¬ 
ber  of  degrees  and  minutes  by  4,  and  divide  the 
degrees  in  the  product  by  fiO,  the  quotient  is 
hours,  and  the  remainder  minutes,  &,c.  'Thus, 
.320°  17'  is  equal  to  21  hours,  21  minutes,  and  8 
seconds  of  time. 

In  the  following  list,  R.  A.  means  right  a.scen- 
sion;  dec.,  declination;  S.,  south;  N.,  north;  diam., 
diameter  of  the  object,  which  i.s  e.xpressed  in  min¬ 
utes  of  a  degree. 

1.  R.A.  800  0'  33";  dec.  N.  21°  45  27";  above 
the  Bull’s  southern  horn  west  of  the  star  i': 
this  consists  of  a  whitish  light,  elongated  like 
the  llame  of  a  taper;  it  exhibited  a  mottled 
nebulosity  to  Sir  W.  Herschel. 

2.  R.  A.  320°  17';  dec.  S.  1°  47';  diam.  4';  in  the 
head  of  Aquarius,  near  the  24th  star-  it  ap¬ 
pears  like  the  nucleus  of  a  comet,  surrouiidei^ 
with  a  large  round  nebula:  Sir  W .  Ilersche 
resolved  it  into  stars. 
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t  R.A.  2020  51'  19".  jec.  N.  29°  32'  57";  diam. 
3';  between  Arcturus  and  Cor  Caroli:  it  is 
round,  br^rht  in  the  center,  and  fades  away 
gradually:  it  exhibited  a  mottled  nebulosity 
to  Sir  W.  flerscliel. 

t.  R.A.  2420  ]  6'  2G";  dec.  S.  25°  55'  40";  diam. 
2t^';  near  Ant  ares:  a  mass  of  stars. 

5  R.A.  2200  39'.  go  57';  diam.  3';  near 

6  Serpent:  a  round  nebula,  resolved  into  stars 
by  Sir  W.  Herschel. 

6.  R.A.  2610  19'  39".  jec.  s.  32°  10'  .34";  diam. 
15';  between  the  bow  of  Sagittarius  and  the 
tail  of  Scorpio:  a  mass  of  small  stars. 

7.  R.A.  2640  30'  24";  dec.  S.  34'=  40'  34";  diam. 
30':  a  mass  of  small  stars  near  the  preceding. 

8.  R.A.  2670  29'  30";  dec.  S.  24°  21';  diam.  30'; 
between  the  bow  of  Sagittarius  and  the  right 
foot  of  Ophiuchus  :  an  elongated  mass  of 
stars.  Near  this  mass  is  the  9th  of  Sagitta¬ 
rius,  which  is  encircled  with  a  faint  light. 

9.  R.A.  256°  201-4';  dec.  S.  180  13'  26";  diam. 
3';  in  the  right  leg  of  Ophiuchus:  round  and 
faint,  but  resolved  by  Sir  W.  Herschel  into 
stars. 

t-L  R.A.  2510  12'  6";  dec.  S.  30O  42';  diam.  4';  in 
the  girdle  near  30  Ophiuchus:  a  fine  and 
round  nebula,  resolved  into  stars  by  Sir  W. 
Herschel. 

11  R.A.  279°  35'  43";  dec.  S.  6°  31';  diam.  4'; 
near  K  Antinous:  a  mass  of  many  stars, 
mi.xed  with  a  faint  light. 

12.  R.A.  2480  43'.  dec.  S.  2°  301-^';  diam.  3'; 
between  the  arm  and  left  side  of  Ophiuchus: 
round  and  faint:  near  it  is  a  star  of  the  ninth 
magnitude:  resolved  into  stars  by  Sir  W. 
Herschel. 

13.  R.A.  248°  18' 48";  dec.  N.  36°  54'  44";  diam. 
6  ;  in  the  girdle  of  Hercules,  between  two 
stars  of  the  eighth  magnitude:  round,  and 
bright  in  the  middle,  resolved  into  stars  by 
Sir  W.  Herschel. 

14.  R.A.  261°  181;^';  dec.  S.  3°  5'  45";  diam.  7'; 
in  the  drapery  over  the  right  arm  of  Ophiu¬ 
chus:  round  and  faint:  near  a  star  of  the 
ninth  magnitude:  resolved  into  stars  by  Sir 
W.  Herschel. 

15.  R.A.  319°  40';  dec.  N.  10°  40';  diam.  .3'; 
between  the  head  of  Pegasus  and  that  of  the 
Little  Horse:  round,  and  bright  in  the  center, 
resolved  into  stars  by  Sir  W.  Herschel. 

16  R.A.  271°  15';  dec.  N.  13°  51'  44";  diam.  8'; 
near  the  Serpent’s  tail;  a  mass  of  small  stars, 
mixed  with  a  faint  light,  resolved  by  Sir  W. 
tlcrsclicK 

17.  R.A.  271°  45'  48";  dec.  S.  16°  14'  44";  diam. 
5';  north  of  the  bow  of  Sagittarius:  a  train 
of  faint  light,  with  stars. 

18.  R.A.  271°  34';  dec.  S.  17°  1.3';  diam.  5'; 
above  the  preceding:  a  mass  of  email  stars, 
surrounded  with  nebulosity. 

19  R.A.  252°  1'  45";  dec.  S.  25°  54'  46";  diam. 
3';  between  Scorpio  and  the  right  foot  of 
Ophiuchus:  round,  and  resolved  into  stars  by 
Sir  W.  Herschel. 

20.  R.A.  267°  4'  5";  dec.  S.  22°  59'  10";  between 
the  bow  of  Sagittarius  and  the  right  foot  of 
Ophiuchus:  a  mass  of  stars  of  the  eighth  and 
ninth  magnitudes,  surrounded  with  nebu¬ 
losity. 

21.  R.A.  267°  31'  35";  dec.  S.  22°  31'  25";  diam. 
6';  near  11  Sagittarius:  similar  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding. 

22.  R.A.  275°  28'  39";  dec.  S.  24°  6'  11";  diam. 
15';  near  25  Sagittarius:  round,  and  resolved 
into  stars  by  Sir  W.  Herschel. 

23.  R.A.  265°  42'  50";  dec.  S.  18°  45',  55";  diam. 
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1°  30';  near  65  Ophiuchus :  a  mass  of  stars 
very  near  each  other. 

24.  R.A.  270°  26';  dec.  S.  18°  26';  near  end  of 
the  bow  of  Sagittarius  in  the  Milky  Way. 
great  nebulosity  containing  several  stars,  the 
light  is  divided  into  several  parts. 

25.  R.A.  274°  2.5';  dec.  3.  19°  5  ;  diam.  10';  near 
preceding,  near21  Sagittarius:  a  mass  of  small 
stars. 

26.  R.A.  278°  5'  22";  dec.S.  9°  38'  14";  diam.  2'; 
near  n  and  o  Antinous:  a  mass  of  small  stars. 

27.  R.A.  2970  gp  41";  dec.  N.  22°  4';  diam.  4'; 
near  14  of  the  Fox:  oval:  it  exhibited  a  mot¬ 
tled  nebulosity  to  Sir  W.  Herschel. 

28.  R.A.  2720  29>^';  dec.  S.  24°  57';  diam.  2';  a 
degree  from  \  Sagittarius:  round,  and  re¬ 
solved  into  stars  by  Sir  W.  Herschel. 

29.  R.A.  3030  54^'.  dec.  N  37°  12';  below  y 
Cygni:  a  mass  of  seven  or  eight  small  stars. 

30.  R.A.  321°  46';  dec.  S.  24°  19  ;  diam.  2';  near 
41  Capricorn:  round,  and  resolved  into  stars 
by  Sir.  W.  Herschel. 

31.  R.A.  70  261^';  dec.  N.  390  9)./';  diam.  40'; 
in  Andromeda’s  girdle:  it  resembles  two 
cones  of  light  joined  at  their  base,  which  is 
15'  broad:  resolved  into  stars  by  Sir  W. 

crschcl. 

32.  R.A.  70  27)^';  dec.  N.  38o  45}-^';  diam.  2'; 
below  the  preceding:  round,  without  stars, 
and  with  a  faint  light. 

33.  R.A.  29°  9';  dec.  N.  29°  32)^';  diam.  15'; 
below  the  head  of  the  North  Fish  and  the 
Great  Triangle:  its  light  is  uniform  and 
whitish:  it  exhibited  a  mottled  nebulosity  to 
Sir  W.  Herschel. 

34.  R.A.  360  51>P;  dec.  N.  410  39>^';  diam.  15'; 
between  Medusa’s  head  and  the  left  foot  of 
Andromeda:  a  mass  of  small  stars. 

35  R.A.  88°  40';  dec.  N.  24°  33>P;  diam.  20'; 
near  f/.  and  s  Castor:  a  mass  of  small  stars 
near  Castor’s  left  foot. 

36.  R.A.  80°  11'  42";  dec.  N.  34°  8'  6";  diam.  9'; 
near  <p  Bootes:  a  mass  of  small  stars 

37.  R.A.  84°  15';  dec.  N.  32°  12';  near  the  pre¬ 
ceding:  a  mass  of  small  stars,  with  a  nebu¬ 
losity,  resolved  into  stars  by  Sir.  W.  Herschel. 

38.  R.A.  78°  10';  dec.  N.  36°  12';  near  a-  Aurigse: 
a  square  ma.ss  of  stars. 

39.  R.A.  .3200  57'.  dec.  N.  47°  25';  diam.  15'; 
near  the  Swan’s  tail:  a  mass  of  small  stars. 

40.  R.A.  182°  45)2';  dec.  N.  59°  24';  diam.  1°; 
at  the  root  of  the  Great  Bear’s  tail:  two  stars, 
Very  near  each  other. 

41.  R.A.  98°  58';  dec.  S.  20°  33';  below  Sirius; 
a  mass  of  small  stars. 

42.  R.A.  80°  59'  40";  dec.  S.  5°  34'  6";  diam.  6  , 
bi#tween  6  and  c  in  Orion’s  sword:  a  beauti¬ 
ful  nebula  containing  seven  small  stars. 

43.  R.A.  81°  3';  dec.  S.  5°  26'  37";  above  the 
preceding:  a  star  surrounded  with  nebulosity. 

44.  R.A.  126°  50)4';  dec.  S.  20°  31  >^';  between 
y  and  J  Cancer:  a  mass  of  small  stars. 

45.  R.A.  530  27'  4";  dec.  N.  23°  22'  41";  tlifl 
Pleiades:  a  cluster  of  stars. 

46.  R.A.  112°  47'  43";  dec.  S.  14°  19';  between 
the  Great  Dog’s  head,  and  the  hind  feet  of 
the  Unicorn:  a  mass  of  stars  with  a  little 
nebulosity. 

47.  R.A.  1160  4';  dec.S.  14°  50';  near  tho  pre 
ceding:  a  mass  of  small  stars. 

48.  R.A.  120036';  dec.  S.  1°  16' 42";  near  tne 
three  stars  at  the  root  of  Unicorn  s  tail:  a 
mass  of  small  stars. 

49.  R.A.  184°  26'  58";  dec.  N.  9®  16'  9";  ncar  ^ 
V  irgo. 

50.  R.A.  102°  57)^';  dec.  S.  7°  57  42  7  abovo  g 
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Great  Dog:  a  mass  of  small  stars  below  Uiii- 
corii’s  right  thigli. 

51.  R.A.  200'-'’  5'  4y";  dec.  N.  48°  24'  24";  below 
»  Great  Bear,  near  tlie  ear  of  the  Nortliern 
Greyhound:  double:  tlie  tv/o  atmospheres, 
whose  centers  are  4'  35"  distant,  touch  one 
another,  and  are  bright  in  the  middle;  the 
one  is  fainter  than  the  other:  resolved  into 
stars  by  Sir.  W.  Herschel. 

52.  R.A.  3480  391^'.  dec.  N.  GO'  22";  below  d 
Cassiopeia:  a  mass  of  stars  mixed  with  a  neb¬ 
ulosity,  according  to  Sir  W.  Herschel:  this 
cluster  appears  like  a  solid  ball,  consisting  of 
small  stars,  quite  compressed  into  one  blaze 
of  light,  with  a  great  number  of  loose  ones 
surrounding  it. 

53.  R.A.  1950  30^';  dec.  N.  19°  22'  44";  near  42 
Berenice’s  hair:  round,  and  resolved  into  stars 
by  Sir  W.  Herschel. 

54.  R.A.  2800  i‘y-  dec.  S.  30°  44';  diam.  6';  in 
Sagittarius:  faint,  and  bright  in  the  center. 

55.  R.A.  2910  30).^';  dec.  S.  31o  26>^';  in  Sagit¬ 
tarius;  awhite  spot,  resolved  into  stars  by  Sir 
W.  Hersclicl. 

56.  R.A.  237O;  dec.  N.  290  48';  near  the  Milky 
W ay,  faint,  and  resolved  into  stars  by  Sir  W. 
Herschel. 

57.  R.A.  2810  20';  dec.  N.  32°  46';  between  y 
and  C  Lyrts:  round,  and  consisting  of  a  mot¬ 
tled  nebulosity. 

58.  R.A.  1360  37>2";  dec.  N.  13°  2'  42";  in  Vir¬ 
go:  very  faint,  without  any  star. 

59.  R.A.  1870  41'  38".  dee.  N.  12°  52i^';  near 
the  preceding:  very  faint,  without  any  star. 

60.  R.A.  188°  7';  dec.  N.  120  46';  in  Virgo: 
brighter  than  the  two  preceding. 

61.  R.A.  1820  41';  dec.  N.  5®  12';  in  Virgo:  very 
faint. 

62.  R.A.  2510  48)^';  dec.  8.29°  45).^';  in  Scor¬ 
pio:  like  a  comet,  with  a  brilliant  center  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  faint  light;  resolved  into  stars 
by  Sir  W.  Herschel. 

63  R.A.  I960  534';  dec.  N.  43012  kg';  in  the  Canes 
Venatioi:  very  faint. 

64.  R.A.  1910  27'  38";  dec.  N.  220  52>^';  in 
Berenice’s  hair:  faint. 

65  R.A.  1660  51'.  dec.  N.  140  16';  in  the  Lion: 
faint,  but  resolved  into  stars  by  Sir.  W. 
Herschel. 

66  R.A.  1670  11'  39".  dec.  N.  14®  12'  21";  very 
near  the  preceding:  very  faint,  but  resolved 
into  stars  bv  Sir  W.  Herschel. 

67.  R.A.  1290  7'.  dec.  N.  120  36'  38";  below 
the  northern  claw  of  the  Crab  :  a  mass  of 
stars  with  nebulosity.  It  is  a  cluster  pretty 
much  compressed,  in  which  Sir  W.  Herschel 
has  observed  290  stars  at  once  with  a  power 
of  157.  (See  p.  63.) 

;68  R.A.  I860  541^';  dec.  S.  25o  30>^';  diam.  2'; 
ibelow  the  Crow,  very  faint. 

69.  R.A.  2740  11'  46";  dec.  S.  32°  31'  45";  diam. 
2';  below  the  left  arm  of  Sagittarius :  faint, 
like 'the  nucleus  of  a  small  comet. 

-.76.  R.A.  2770  13';  dec.  S.  33o  31';  diam.  2'; 
near  4he  preceding,  near  four  telescopic 
stars. 

li.  R.A.  2950  59'  9";  dec.  N.  I80  13';  diam.  3' 
30";  between  y  and  S  of  the  Arrow:  very 
faint,  ?ind  resolved  into  stars  by  Sir  W.  Her- 
sehel, 

72,  R..A.  3100  20'  49".  dec.S.  13°  20'  51";  diam. 
2';  above  the  tail  of  Capricorn  ;  faint,  but  re¬ 
solved  into  stars  by  Sir  W.  Herschel. 

73,  R.A.  3110  43';  dec.  S.  13°  28'  40";  near  the 
precedin;g;  three  or  four  small  stars,  contain- 
4l>g  a  litSe  nebulosity.  j 


74.  R.A.  21°  14’;  dec.  15®  39  .35";  near  »  in  the 
string  that  connects  the  Fishes:  very  faint, 
but  resolved  into  stars  by  Sir  W.  Her.scliel. 

75.  R.A.  298°  17'  24";  dec.S.  220  32' 23";  be¬ 
tween  S:igittarius  and  the  head  of  Capricorn: 
composed  of  small  stars  with  nebulosity. 
Tlie  astronomer  Mechain  makes  it  only  ne¬ 
bulous. 

76.  R.A.  220  10'  47";  dec.  N.  50°  28'  48";  diam. 
2';  ill  Andromeda’s  right  foot:  composed  of 
small  stars  with  nebulosity,  small  and  faint. 

77.  R.A.  370  .52)4;  dec.  S.57'43";  in  the  Whale: 
a  mass  of  stars  containing  nebulosity. 

78.  R.A.  830  53}^;  dec.  S.  1'  23";  diam.  3';  in 
Orion:  a  mass  of  stars  with  two  bright  nuclei, 
surrounded  with  a  nebulosity. 

79.  R.A.  78°  49';  dec.  S.  24°  43";  below  the 
Hare:  a  fine  nebula  bright  in  the  center,  and 
a  litle  diffused,  resolved  into  a  mottled  ne¬ 
bulosity  bv  Sir  W.  Herschel. 

80.  R.A.  2410;  dec.  S.  220  25';  diam.  2';  be¬ 
tween  y  and  <1  Scorpio:  round,  and  bright  in 
the  center,  like  a  comet. 

81.  R.A.  144°  27' 44";  dec.  N.  70'  7'  24";  near  the 
ear  of  the  Great  Bear:  a  little  oval,  bright  in  the 
center,  and  exhibiting  a  mottled  nebulosity 
to  Sir  W.  Herschel. 

82.  R.A.  1440  29'  22";  dec.  N.  70°  44'  27";  near 
the  preceding:  faint  and  elongated,  with  a 
telescopic  star  at  its  extremity  ;  it  showed  a 
mottled  nebulosity  to  Sir  W.  Herschel. 

83.  R.A.  2010  8';  dec.  S.  28©  42)^';  near  flie 
head  of  the  Centaur  :  very  faint. 

84.  R.A.  1830  dec.  N.  14°  7';  in  Virgo : 

bright  in  the  center,  and  surrounded  with 
nebulosity. 

85.  R.A.  183°  35'  21";  dec.  N.  19o  24>^;  above 
and  near  Spica  :  very  faint. 

86.  R.A.  1830  46'  21";  dec.  14°  10';  in  Virgo . 
the  same  as  No.  84,  and  near  it. 

87.  R.A.  1840  56';  dec.  N.  13°  38';  in  Virgo  :  a5 
luminous  as  the  preceding. 

88.  R.A.  1850  16';  dec.  N.  15°  38';  in  Virgo 
very  faint,  and  like  No.  58. 

89.  R.A.  I860  9'  35";  dec.  N.  13°  46'  40";  near 
No.  S7  :  very  faint. 

90.  R.A.  I860  27';  dec.  N.  14°  23’;  in  Virgo: 
very  faint. 

91.  R.A.  186°  37';  dec.  N.  14°  57';  above  the  pre¬ 
ceding:  fainter  than  the  preceding. 

92.  R.A.  2570  38';  dec-  N.  43°  22";  diam.  5'; 
between  the  knee  and  left  leg  of  Hercules  ;  a 
beautiful  nebula,  bright  in  the  center,  and 
surrounded  with  great  nebulosity  ;  resolved 
into  stars  by  Sir  W.  Herschel. 

93.  R.A.  1130  48'  35";  dec.  S.  23°  19'  45";  diam. 
S';  between  the  Great  Dog  and  Ship:  a  mass 
of  small  stars. 

94.  R.A.  190°  10'  46";  dec.  N,  42°  18'  45"; 
diam.  21^';  above  Cor  Carol! :  bright  in  the 
center,  with  a  diffused  nebulosity. 

95.  R.A.  158°  3'  5";  dec.  N.  l2o  50'  21";  in  the 
Lion,  above  I :  very  faint. 

96.  R.A.  1580  461^';  dec.  N.  120  58';  neartho 
preceding:  fainter  than  the  preceo'ing. 

97.  R.A.  1650  18'  40".  dec.  N.  56°  13id';  diam 
2';  near  £  Great  bear:  very  faint:  another  near 
it,  and  another  near  y. 

98.  R.A.  1800  50'  49";  dec.  N.  16°  8'  15";  above 
the  north  wing  of  Virgo  :  very  faint. 

99.  R.A.  1810  55'  19";  dec.  N.  15°  37'  12";  on 
the  north  wing  of  Virgo  :  brighter  than  the 
preceding:  between  two  stars  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  magnitude. 

100.  R.A.  182°  59' 19";  dec.  N.  1 6°  59' 21";  in  the 
ear  of  corn  of  Virgo  ;  brighter  than  No.  98 
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lUl  R.A.  20SO  52';  dee  N.  55°  24'  25";  diam. 
7';  between  the  left  hand  of  Bootes  and  the 
tail  of  the  Great  Bear;  very  faint;  discover¬ 
ed  by  Mechain :  mottled  nebulosity,  accord- 
■  Ug  to  Sir  W  Herschel. 
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102.  Between  Omicron  in  Bootes  and  Iota  of 
the  Dragon,  very  faint:  discovered  by  Me¬ 
chain. 

103.  Between  «  and  tf  Cassiopeia:  a  mass  li 
stars. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ON  THE  ABERRATION  OF  THE  STARS,  AND  ON  THEIR  PROPER  MOTIONS. 


The  aberrationof  thefixedstarsisasmallchange 
of  place  in  the  heavens  which  they  seem  to  under¬ 
go,  and  by  which  they  appear  to  describe,  in  the. 
course  of  a  3'ear,  an  ellipsis  or  circle,  the  great¬ 
est  diameter  of  which  is  about  forty  seconds. 
This  remarkable  fact  was  discovered,  near  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  by  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Bradley,  forinerlj^  Regius  Professor  of  Astronomj' 
at  Greenwich. 

In  Chapter  IV,  when  describing  the  mode  of 
finding  the  parallaxes  of  the  fi.xed  stars,  I  have 
given  a  brief  detail  of  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  this  discovery,  and  the  obsciwations  from 
which  the  aberration  of  the  stars  was  deduced. 
Before  perusing  the  following  illustrations  of 
this  subject,  it  maj'  not  be  improper  for  the  reader 
to  reperuse  what  was  there  stated  in  reference  to 
this  point,  particularly  the  illustration  of  this  phe¬ 
nomenon,  given  in  the  description  of  Fig.  7  (p.2.9, 
30)  It  is  there  stated  that  Dr.  Bradley  and  his 
friend  Mr.  M0I5  neux  were  very  much  perplexed 
at  the  result  of  their  observations ;  since,  instead 
of  observing  a  motion  indicating  an  annual  paral¬ 
lax,  tliej'  found  a  result  directly  opposite  to  what 
they  expected.  Many  theories  and  conjectures 
were  proposed  to  solve  the  appearances,  but  no¬ 
thing  satisfactory  was  elicited,  until  one  day,  when 
Dr.  Bradley  was  enjojdng  the  amusement  of  sail¬ 
ing  about  on  the  Thames,  he  observed  that  every 
time  the  boat  tacked,  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
estimated  by  the  direction  of  the  vane,  seemed  to 
change.  This  immediately  suggested  to  him  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon  which  had  so  much 
perplexed  him,  and  he  ultimately  found  it  to  bo 
an  optical  illusion  occasioned  by  a  combination 
of  the  motion  of  light  with  the  motion  of  his  te¬ 
lescope  while  observing  the  polar  stars — a  dis¬ 
covery  of  no  inconsiderable  importance,  and  which 
will  immortalize  the  name  of  this  sagacious  and 
indefatigable  astronomer.  He  perceived  that,  if 
light  is  propagated  in  time,  the  apparent  place  of 
a  fixed  object  will  not  be  the  same  when  the  eye 
is  at  rest,  as  when  it  is  moving  in  any  other  di¬ 
rection  than  that  of  the  line  passing  through  the 
eye  and  the  object ;  and  that  when  the  eye  is 
moving  in  difFereut  directions,  the  apparent  place 
of  the  object  will  be  different. 

We  see  an  object  in  consequence  of  the  rays 
of  light  proceeding  from  it  striking  our  eyes,  and 
we  see  the  place  of  the  object  in  the  direction  in 
which  they  proceed.  If  light  be  in  motion  and  the 
eye  at  rest,  the  object  will  appear  in  its  real 
place,  provided  no  refracting  medium  intervene  ; 
but  if  the  eye  be  in  motion,  and  this  motion  in  a 
different  direction  from  that  of  the  rays  of  light, 
the  object  will  not  be  seen  in  its  true  position. 
Let  us  suppose  the  earth,  in  its  circuit  round  the 
sun,  just  arrived  opposite  to  a  fixed  star,  which 
sends  off  rays  perpendicularly  to  the  direction  of 
the  earth’s  motion.  The  eye  of  the  spectator 


meets  the  ray,  and,  as  he  perceives  not  his  own 
motion,  he  supposes  the  light  to  be  moving  in  a 
different  direction,  as  when  we  sail  along  a  wind¬ 
ing  river,  certain  objects  on  the  banks  appear  t<* 
pass  us  in  different  directions.  The  eye  misses 
the  perpendicular  ray,  but  meets  an  oblique  one, 
and  thence  receives  the  impression  of  the  light  in 
the  direction  which  results  from  this  compound 
motion — namely,  in  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelo¬ 
gram,  the  sides  of  which  represent  the  real  motion 
of  light.  The  spectator  sees  the  star  in  its  true 
place  only  wdien  he  is  approaching  it  or  receding 
from  it  in  a  straight  line.  When  moving  in  any 
other  direction,  the  star  appears  a  little  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  its  true  position  ;  and  these  apparent 
changes  in  the  situation  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
occasioned  by  tho  annual  motion  of  the  earth, 
are  distinguished  by  the  aberration  of  light.  They 
are  common,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  all  the  celestial 
orbs,  and  are  only  more  perceptible  and  striking 
in  the  case  of  the  fixed  stars.  In  consequence  of 
this  aberration  during  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
round  the  sun,  the  stars  appear,  accoi;ding  as  they 
are  situated  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  or  in  its 
poles,  or  somewhere  between  them,  in  the  first 
case,  to  deviate  in  a  straight  line  to  the  right  or 
left  of  their  true  place  ;  in  the  second,  to  describe 
a  circle,  or  something  nearl}' approximating  to  it ; 
and  in  the  third,  an  ellipse  about  that  point  which 
observation  determines  to  be  their  real  situation. 

This  subject  requires  a  little  degree  of  attention 
in  order  to  a  clear  understanding  of  it.  Perhaps 
the  following  illustrations  ma}"^,  in  some  measure, 
render  it  plain  to  the  general  reader.  Suppose  A 
B,  in  the  following  figure,  to  represent  a  part  of 
the  orbit  of  the  earth,  and  C  B  a  ray  of  light  de¬ 
scending  from  a  star  upon  the  earth’s  orbit  A  B  ; 

Fig.  74. 

5  4  3  2  1  C 


if  the  eye  be  at  rest  at  B,  the  object  w'll  appear 
in  the  direction  BC;  but  if  the  eye  be  moving 
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from  A  toward  B,  and  liglit  be  propagated  with 
a  velocity  that  is  to  the  velocity  of  the  eye  (or 
of  tlie  eartli’s  motion)  as  C  B  to  BA,  that  par¬ 
ticle  of  it,  by  which  the  object  will  be  discerned 
when  the  eye  comes  to  B,  will  be  at  C  when  the 
eye  is  at  A  ;  the  star,  therefore,  will  appear  in 
the  direction  A  C;  and  as  the  earth  moves 
through  the  equal  parts  of  its  orbit,  A  H,  H  I, 
I  K,  &-C.,  the  light  coming  from  the  star  will 
move  through  the  equal  divisions  C  d,  d  e,  ef,f  g, 
g  B,  and  the  star  will  appear  successively  in  the 
directions  H  1,  I  2,  K  3,  L  4,  B  5,  which  are  pa¬ 
rallel  to  A  C;  so  that  vvlien  the  eye  comes  to  B, 
the  object  will  be  seen  in  the  direction  of  5. 

The  following  is  an  explanation  of  this  pheno¬ 
menon  as  given  by  Sir  John  Herschel.  Suppose 
a  shower  of  rain  to  fall  perpendicularly  in  a  dead 
calm;  a  person  exposed  to  the  shower  who  should 
stand  quite  still  and  upright  would  receive  the 
drops  on  his  bat,  which  would  thus  shelter  him; 
but  if  he  ran  forward  in  any  direction  they  would 
strike  him  in  the  face.  The  effect  would  be  the 
same  as  if  he  remained  still,  and  a  wind  should 
arise  of  the  same  velocity  and  drift  them  against 
him.  Suppose  a  ball  to  fall  from  a  point  A  (fig. 
75)  abovo  a  horizontal  line  E  F,  and  that  at  B 
was  placed  to  receive  it  the  open  mouth  of  an 
inclined  hollow  tube  P  Q;  if  the  tube  were  held 
immovable,  the  ball  would  strike  on  its  lower 
side;  but  if  the  tube  were  carried  forward  in  the 
direction  E  F,  with  a  velocity  properly  adjusted 
at  every  instant  to  that  of  the  ball,  while  pre¬ 
serving  its  inclination  to  the  horizon,  so  that  when 
the  ball  in  its  natural  descent  reached  C,  the  tube 
should  have  been  carried  into  the  position  R  S,  it 
is  evident  that  the  ball  would,  throughout  its 
whole  descent,  be  found  in  the  axis  of  the  tube; 
and  a  spectator,  referring  to  the  tube  the  motion 

Eig.  75. 


of  the  ball,  and  carried  along  with  the  former 
unconscious  of  its  motion,  would  fancy^^hat  the 
ball  had  been  moving  in  the  inclined  direction  R 
S  of  the  tube’s  axis.  Our  eyes  and  telescopes  are 
such  tubes.  The  earth  is  moving  through  space 
with  a  velocity  of  ninetsen  miles  per  second  in  an 
elliptic  path  round  the  sun,  and  is  therefore  chang¬ 
ing  the  direction  of  its  mo'tioif  at  every  instant. 
Light  travels  with  a  velocity  of  192,000  miles  per 
second,  which,  although  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  earth,  is  yet  not  infinitely  so.  Time  is 
occupied  by  it  in  traversing  any  space,  and  in  that 
time  the  earth  describes  a  space,  which  is  to  the 
former  as  19  to  192,000,  or  as  the  tangent  of 
20".5  to  radius.  Suppose,  now,  A  P  S  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  ray  of  light  from  a  star  at  A,  and  let  the 
lube,  P  Q,  be  that  of  a  telescope  so  inclined  for¬ 
ward  tliat  the  focus  formed  by  its  object-glass 


shall  be  received  upon  its  cross-wire,  it  is  evident 
from,  what  has  been  said,  that  the  inclination  of 
the  tube  must  be  such  as  to  make  P  S  :  S  Q  : 
velocity  of  light  :  velocity  of  the  earth  :  :  tan¬ 
gent  20).^"  :  1;  and  therefore  the  angle  S  P  Q, 
or  P  S  ~R,  by  which  the  axis  of  the  telescope 
must  deviate  from  the  true  direction  of  the  star, 
must  be  20 ig". 

The  aberration  of  the  stars  lias  also  been  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  direction  in  Vkhich  a  gunner  points 
his  gun  at  a  bird  on  the  wing.  Instead  of  level¬ 
ing  it  exactly  at  the  bird,  he  dire^.ts  it  a  little 
before  the  bird  in  the  path  of  its  flight,  and  so 
much  the  more  in  proportion  as  the  flight  of  the 
bird  is  more  rapid  compared  with  tliat  of  the  shot. 
It  may  likewise  be  explained  by  supposing  a  per¬ 
son  to  be  walking  in  a  shower  of  ruin  with  a 
narrow  tube  in  his  hand,  in  which  case  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  tube  must  have  a  certain  inclination, 
so  that  a  drop  of  rain  which  enters  at  the  top  may 
fall  freely  through  it  without  touching  its  sides; 
wliich  inclination  must  be  greater  or  less  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  velocity  of  tlie  drops  with  respect  to 
the  tube. 

From  the  discovery  of  the  aberration  of  tlie 
stars  the  following  conclusions,  among  others, 
have  been  deduced, — 1.  I’liat  the  small  apparent 
motion  which  the  fixed  stars  have  about  their  real 
places,  arises  from  the  proportion  which  the  velo¬ 
city  of  the  earth’s  motion  in  its  orbit  bears  to  that 
of  light.  This  proportion  is  found  to  be  as  1  to 
10,.31U;  or,  in  other  words,  light  moves  with  a 
velocity  ten  thousand  three  hundred  and  ten  limes 
greater  than  that  of  the  earth  in  its  annual  course 
round  the  sun.*  2.  From  this  discovery  it  is 
proved  that  the  velocity  of  light  is  uniform  and  the 
same,  whether  as  emitted  originally  from  the  sun 
and  stars,  or  reflected  from  the  planets.  The  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  is  about  68,0Q0 
miles  an  hour;  consequently,  the  motion  of  light 
in  the  same  time  is  701,080,000,  or  a  little  more 
than  seven  hundred  millions,  which  gives  about 
eight  minutes  and  eight  seconds  as  the  time  it  wil'. 
take  in  passing  from  the  sun  to  the  earth. f  This 
is  about  the  same  rate  of  the  motion  of  light  as 
first  determined  by  Roemer  from  the  eclip.ses  of 
Jupiter's  satellites;  so  that  the  two  discoveries 
mutually  harmonize  and  confirm  each  other,  and 
prove  to  a  demonstration  the  progressive  motion 
of  light,  and  that  its  rate  of  motion  is  the  same 
whether  as  emanating  frotn  the  sun,  reflected 
from  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  or  descending  from 
the  stars.  3.  The  aberration  of  light  affects 
the  apparent  right  ascensions  and  declinations 
of  all  the  stars.  Its  effect  on  each  particular 
star  is  to  make  it  apparently  describe  a  small 
ellipse  in  the  heavens,  having  for  its  center 
the  point  in  which  the  star  would  be  seen  if  the 
earth  were  at  rest.  Hence,  in  all  very  nice  calcu¬ 
lations  and  determinations  of  the  positions  of  tlia 
stars,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  effects  pro¬ 
duced  by  aberration.  4.  The  aberration  of  light 
affords  a  sensible  and  direct  proof  of  the  motion  of 
the  earth  in  its  orbit  round  the  sun.  If  the  earth 

*  Tliis  is  the  proportion  of  ratlins  to  the  tangent  of  twenty 
seconds  and  a  half,  which  is  the  greatest  apparent  displace* 
nient  of  the  star  caused  by  aberration,  and  the  radius  of  the 
circle  described  by  the  star  round  its  real  place  in  the  course 
of  a  year. 

t  This  is  found  by  multiplying  10,310  =  the  number  of 
times  that  the  velocity  of  light  exceeds  that  of  the  earth,  by 
68,000  =  the  rate  of  the  earth’s  motion  in  an  hour;  the  pro 
duct  is  701,080,000.  This  product  divided  by  60  gives  thf 
rate  of  motion  in  a  minute  =  11,684,666.  Divide  95,000,- 
000,  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  by  this  last 
number,  and  the  quotient  will  give  eight  minutes  and  nearly 
eight  seconds  as  the  time  light  should  take  in  passing  fyoia 
the  sun  to  the  earth. 
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were  not  in  motion,  no  such  effect  as  that  of  the 
aberration  of  the  stars  could  take  place.  If  the 
earth  were  at  rest,  rays  from  a  star  would  pass 
along  the  axis  of  a  telescope  directed  to  it;  but 
were  it  set  in  motion  with  its  present  velocity, 
these  rays  would  strike  against  the  side  of  the 
tube,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  incline  the 
telescope  a  little  in  order  to  see  the  star.  The 
angle  contained  between  the  axis  of  the  telescope 
and  a  line  drawn  to  the  true  place  of  the  star  is 
just  what  we  call  its  aberration,  which  could  not 
take  place  if  the  earth  were  not  in  motion.  That 
the  earth  is  a  planetary  body  moving  through  the 
depths  of  space  along  with  the  other  planets  of 
our  system  can  be  proved  by  numerous  consider¬ 
ations;  but  the  fact  of  the  aberration  of  the  stars 
exhibits  this  motion  to  our  senses  as  clearly  as  if 
from  a  fixed  point  in  the  firmament  we  actually 
beheld  it  pursuing  its  course  through  the  ethereal 
regions;  so  that  the  planetary  nature  of  our  globe, 
and  the  truth  of  the  Coperuican  system,  are  no 
longer  to  be  considered  as  mere  hypotheses,  but  as 
facts  susceptible  of  the  strictest  demonstration. 

ON  THE  PROPER  MOTION  OF  THE  STARS. 

To  the  eye  of  a  common  observer,  all  the  stars 
and  constellations  in  the  heavens  appear  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  same  relative  distances  from  each  other; 
and  even  astronomers,  not  more  than  two  centu¬ 
ries  ago,  could  perceive  no  separate  motions  or 
variations  in  the  positions  of  these,  distant  orbs. 
From  this  circumstance  they  were  denominated 
fixed  stars,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  planets, 
which  were  observed  to  shift  their  positions  and 
to  move  through  different  parts  of  the  heavens. 
After  the  telescope  was  invented  and  applied 
to  astronomical  instruments,  astronomers  began 
to  suspect  that  some  of  the  stars  had  a  slight 
degree  of  proper  motion  or  change  in  their  rela¬ 
tive  position,  but  it  was  a  considerable  time  before 
such  motion.s  could  be  distinctly  ascertained. 
These  motions  first  began  to  be  observed  by  Dr. 
Halley,  and  afterward  by  Lemonnier  and  Cas.sini, 
and  were  completely  confirmed  by  Tobias  Mayer, 
W’ho  compared  the  places  of  eighty  stars  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  Roemer  v/ith  his  own  observations,  and 
found  that  the  greater  part  of  them  had  a  jn-oper 
motion.  He  likewise  suggested  that  the  change 
of  place  he  had  observed  among  tliese  stars  might 
arise  from  a  progressive  motion  of  the  sun  toward 
one  quarter  of  the  Jieavens.  La  Lande  deduced  a 
similar  opinion  from  the  rotary  motion  of  the 
sun,  by  supposing  that  the  same  mechanical  force 
which  gave  it  a  motion  round  its  axis,  would  also 
displace  its  center;  and  give  it  a  motion  of  trans¬ 
lation  in  absolute  space.  Of  the  same  opinion 
was  Sir  W.  Ilerschel,  and  he  attempted,  bv  a 
comparison  of  the  proper  motions  of  all  the  stars 
that  had  been  ascertained,  to  detertnine  the  point 
of  the  heavens  towai’d  which  the  motion  of  the 
sun  was  directed,  which  he  supposed  was  that 
occupied  by  the  star  Zeta  Hercnlis. 

If  the  sun  really  have  a  motion  in  absolute 
space  directed  toward  an}’’  particular  quarter  of 
the  heavens,  it  is  obvious  that  the  stars  in  that 
quarter  must  appear  to  recede  from  each  other, 
while  those  in  the  opposite  region,  which  the  sun 
is  leaving  behind,  must  seem  gradually  to  ap¬ 
proach,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  we  walk 
through  a  forest,  the  ranges  of  trees  to  which  we 
advance  are  constantly  widening  in  their  apparent 
distance  from  each  other,  while  the  distance  of 
those  we  leave  behind  is  gradually  conti'acting. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear,  from  the  most  recent 
observations,  that  the  direction  in  which  tlie  sun 
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or  planetary  system  is  moving  is  yet  determined, 
aiihougli  it  is  admitted  that  our  system  has  a  mo¬ 
tion  in  space,  and  that  the  apparent  proper  mo¬ 
tions  of  some  of  the  stars  may  be  the  result  of  our 
being  carried  in  a  certain  direction  through  abso¬ 
lute  space  by  this  motion.  Such  a  motion,  and 
even  the  direction  of  it,  might  be  detected  by  such 
sidereal  observations  as  those  to  which  we  allude, 
if  we  knew  accurately  the  apparent  proper  mo¬ 
tions  of  those  bodies,  and  that  they  were  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  general  motions  common  to  all  the 
stars;  but  in  the  present  stage,  of  sidereal  observa¬ 
tion,  it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the 
most  eminent  astronomers,  that  no  sufficient  data 
are  yet  afl'orded  for  deducing  definite  conclusions 
on  this  subject. 

The  following  table  contains  a  few  specimens 
of  the  annual  proper  motions  of  the  stars  in  right 
ascension  and  declination,  in  seconds  and  decimals 
of  a  second,  selected  from  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Maskelyne.  The  first  column  contains  the  name 
of  the  star;  the  second,  its  magnitude;  the  third, 
its  annual  proper  motion  in  right  ascension;  and 
tlie  fourth,  its  motion  in  declination. 


1  Names 

of  the  Stars. 

Magnitude. 

Annual  Mo¬ 
tion  in  R.  A. 

Annual  Mo¬ 
tion  in  Dec, 

Capella 

1 

Seconds. 

-4-0.21 

Seconds. 

I-0.44N. 

'Sirius 

1 

—  0.42 

-1.04S. 

I  Castor 

1 

—  0.15 

-0.44S. 

Trocyon 

1.2 

—  O.SO 

-  0.05  S. 

Pollux 

2 

—  0.74 

0.00 

C  Leonis 

1.2 

—  0.57 

4- 0.07  S. 

C  Virginis 

3 

-f  0.74 

-t-  0.24  S. 

Arcturus 

1 

—  1.26 

-1-1.72S. 

Altair 

1.2 

-fO.48 

-0.54  N. 

a  Lyr® 

1 

-1-0.23 

-  0.27  N. 

A  mares 

1 

0.00 

-0.26  N. 

In  the  above  table,  the  sign  -|-  prefixed  to  the 
annual  variation  of  right  ascension,  indicates  that 
the  variation  is  to  be  added  to,  and  the  sign  — 
that  it  is  to  be  subtracted  from,  the  right  ascen¬ 
sion,  to  obtain  the  true  place  of  the  object  at  any 
given  time. 

It  is  found  that  not  only  among  single,  but 
even  among  double  stars,  such  motions  exist. 
While  revolving  round  each  other  in  the  manner 
formerly  described,  they  are  at  the  same  time 
carried  forward  through  space  with  a  progressive 
motion  common  to  both,  and  without  sensibly 
altering  their  distances  fjom  each  other.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  llie  double  star 
(il  Cygni,  formerly  described,  whose  annual  paral¬ 
lax  and  distance  Professor  Bessel  appears  to  have 
lately  determined.*  The  two  stars  of  which  it  is 
compo.sed  are  nearly  equal  in  ajrparent  size, 
and  they  have  remained  constantly  at  the  same 
distance  of  15  seconds  for  at  least  fifty-seven 
years  past,  or  since  their  positions  begai]  to  be 
accurately  observed.  The  annual  proper  motion 
of  these  two  stars  is  found  to  be,  according  to 
Bessel,  5". 123;  which  is  the  greati’st  annual  pi  ope. 
motion  of  any  of  the  stars  whicli  has  yet  been 
discovered;  consequently,  during  the  period  now 
mentioned,  they  must  have  shifted  their  local 
situation  in  the  heavens  by  a  space  equal  to  4 
minutes,  52  seconds;  that  is,  a  space  equal  to 
more  than  one-seventh  of  the  apparent  diametor 
of  the  moon.  Such  a  change  ol  place  in  bodies 
so  immensely  distant  as  62,000,000,000,000  of 
miles  indicates  a  prodigious  rapidity  of  motion. 
“  The  relative  motion  of  these  stars  and  the  sun,” 


•  gee  chap,  iv, p.  3!,%o, 
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Buys  Bessel,  “  must  be  considerably  more  than 
sixteen*  semidiameters  of  tlie  earth’s  orbit;”  that 
is  l,5i)2,  000,000  of  miles.  They  must  tlierefore 
move  at  the  rate  of  four  millions  two  hundred 
and  fifty-two  thousand  miles  a  day,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-seven  thousand  miles  every 
Jiour;  which  is  OS', 000  miles  an  hour  greater  than 
the  velocity  of  Mercury,  which  is  the  swiftest 
moving  body  in  the  planetary  system.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  system  of  bodies  of  immense 
size  moving  with  amazing  velocity  in  different 
directions;  for  as  these  stars  are  doubtless  suns, 
and  consequently  have  a  system  of  planets  re¬ 
volving  round  each,  the  planets  must  move  round 
the  sun  to  which  tliey  more  immediately  belong, 
and  likewise  round  the  other  sun,  or  their  com¬ 
mon  center  of  gravity,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
are  carried  forward  to  some  distant  region  with 
the  velocity  now  stated. 

Among  single  stars,  that  which  is  marked  ^ 
Cassiopeia,  one  of  the  smaller  stars  in  that  con¬ 
stellation,  is  marked  as  having  the  greatest  proper 
motion  of  any  yet  ascertained.  The  amount  of 
its  annual  motion  is  estimated  at  seconds, 
which  in  the  course  of  a  century  will  amount  to 
6  minutes  15  seconds,  a  space  in  the  heavens  equal 
to  one-fifth  of  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon 


If  this  star  be  reckoned  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  earth  as  the  double  star  61  Cygni,  the  velocity 
of  its  motion  everyday  will  be  5,112,000  miles; 
every  hour,  13O,O0O;  and  every  minute,  2,160. 
The'annuul  proper  motion  of  Arctnrus,  in  decli¬ 
nation,  is  1".72,  which  is  nearly  one-half  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  fA  Cassiopeia;  and  a  great  many  others  are 
found  by  observation  to  be  constantly  progressing 
through  the  heavens  by  annual  intervals  of  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  in  extent,  but  generally  smaller 
than  those  stated  above.  These  changes  of  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  stars  cannot  be  perceived  by  the  naked 
ey^e,  and  are  consequently  imperceptilile  to  com¬ 
mon  observers;  and  even  with  the  most  accurate 
astronomical  instruments  some  of  them  cannot 
be  determined  until  after  a  lapse  of  years.  Such 
motions  give  us  reason  to  conclude  that  all  the 
bodies  in  the  universe  are  in  perpetual  motion, 
and  many  of  them  acted  upon  by  separate  forces, 
which  carry  them  in  different  directions;  and 
although  some  of  these  motions  appear  little  more 
than  just  perceptible  at  the  immense  distance  at 
which  we  are  placed  from  them,  yet  it  is  probable 
that  even  the  slowest  motion  of  any  of  the  stars 
is  not  less  than  at  the  rate  of  several  thousands 
of  miles  every  hour,  indicating  the  operation  of 
forces  incomprehensible  by  the  human  mind. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OM  THE  DESTINATION  OF  THE  STARS;  OR,  THE  DESIGNS  THEY  ARE 
INTENDED  TO  SUBSERVE  IN  THE  SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 


For  many  ages  during  the  infancy  of  astro¬ 
nomy,  the  stars  wore  considered  chiefly  as  an 
upl'enduge  to  the  world  in  which  we  dwell.  The 
crystalline  sphere  in  which  they  were  supposed  to 
be  fixed  was  regarded  as  only  the  canopy  of  man's 
terrestrial  h.'ibitutiou,  and  the  orbs  with  which  it 
is  diversified  as  so  many  brilliant  spangles  to  adorn 
it,  and  to  diffuse  a  few  glimmering  rays  to  cheer, 
the  darkness  of  the  night.  This  celestial  arch,  j 
in  which  the  sun  and  moon  are  also  placed,  was 
supposed  to  revolve  around  us  every  twenty-four 
hours,  producing  an  alternate  succession  of  light 
and  of  darkness,  while  the  earth,  as  the  center  of  ' 
the  universe,  was  considered  as  remaining  in  a’ 
state  of  perpetual  quiescence.  Above  the  visible 
heavens,  where  the  stars  are  placed,  nothing  was 
supposuJ  to  exist  except  the  throne  of  the  Al-  ; 
miglity  and  the  altodes  of  the  blessed;  and  such  ; 
are  still  the  contracted  views  of  the  majority  of  : 
tho  inhabitants  of  our  globe  respecti ng  that  im- : 
menso  and  glorious  firmament  with  which  we  are  ! 
surrounded.  | 

It  is  true  indeed  that  the  stars,  in  a  certain  ' 
subonlinate  sense,  were  intended  for  the  benefit  j 
o'"  man;  for  we  actually  derive  many  advantages! 
from  their  apparent  motions  and  influence.  They  i 
present  to  our  view  a  scene  of  beauty  and  rnag- 
nificonce  which  enchants  the  eye  and  gratifies  the 
imagination,  and  tends  to  raise  the  soul  above 
groveling  pursuits  and  terrestrial  vanities.  They 
cheer  the  shades  of  midnight  and  enable  us  to 
prosecute  our  journeys  after  the  sun  has  left  our 
hemisphere;  without  the  influence  of  whoso  light 
our  winter  evenings  would  bo  shrouded  in  impene¬ 

*  About  lUK  P'  32. 


trable  darkness,  and  not  an  object  around  us 
could  be  distinguished.  In  the  absence  of  the 
moon  all  would  be  dark,  as  was  chaos  before  light 
tvas  formed  to  illuminate  creation.  Were  the 
light  of  the  starry  orbs  extinguished,  instead  of 
the  grand  and  beautiful  aspect  now  presented 
from  above,  the  firniament  would  appear  only  like 
an  immense  blank,  or  a  boundless  desert,  where 
nothing  would  be  seen  to  stimulate  human  in¬ 
quiry,  or  to  display  the  attrihuies  of  the  Creator. 
Those  orbs  are  likewise  of  essential  service  to 
different  departments  of  human  life;  they  serve 
as  guides  to  the  traveler  when  journeyirg  through 
vast  and  unfrequented  de.serts,  and  to  the  mariner 
when  conducting  his  vessel  from  one  country  to 
another  th.rough  the  wide  and  pathless  ocean. 
The  Pole-star,  on  account  of  its  apparently  fixed 
position,  has  in  every  age  been  viewed  with 
solicitous  attention  by  the  navigator;  and  before 
the  invention  of  the  compass  it  was  his  principal 
guide  to  direct  his  bark  to  the  desired  haven.  In 
short,  by  means  of  the  stars  we  have  been  ena¬ 
bled  to  determine  the  exact  length  of  the  day  and 
of  the  )’ear,  the  various  subdivisions  of  time,  the 
commencement  and  termination  of  the  seasons, 
the  circumference  of  the  globe,  the  density  of  its 
materials,  and  the  relative  positions  of  ))laces  on 
every  part  of  its  surface;  all  which  advantages  it 
becomes  man  duly  to  appreciate,  and  with  a  grate¬ 
ful  heart  to  adore  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
Him  “who  made  the  sun  to  rule  the  day,  and  the 
moon  and  stars  to  rule  the  night,”  and  who  has 
rendered  alt  his  arrangements  subservient  to  tho 
happiness  of  his  intelligent  offspring. 

But  although  the  stars  are  of  essential  benefit 
to  the  inhabitants  of  our  globe,  yet  we  ought  not 
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toT  a  moment  to  imagine  that  this  was  the  chief 
and  ultimate  end  for  which  they  were  brought 
into  existence.  We  know  that  they  are  bodies  of 
imm-ense  size,  the  least  of  them  many  thousands 
of  times  larger  than  our  globe.  But  such  a  num¬ 
ber  of  magnificent  globes  were  not  necessary,  in 
order  to  shed  a  few  glimmering  rays  upon  the 
earth;  since  the  creation  of  an  additional  moon 
would  diffuse  far  more  light  over  our  world  than 
that  which  descends  to  the  earth  from  all  the 
visible  stars  in  the  firmament.  And  we  know 
that  the  Creator  does  nothing  in  vain.  It  is  the 
characteristic  of  infinite  wisdom  to  proportionate 
means  to  the  end  intended  to  be  accomplished; 
but  in  this  case  there  would  be  no  proportion 
between  the  means  and  the  end — between  cre¬ 
ating  a  thousand  globes  of  light  of  incalculable 
magnitude,  and  shedding  a  few  glimmering  rays 
to  alleviate  the  darkness  of  midnight;  and  there¬ 
fore  this  cannot  be  supposed  the  chief  end  of 
tlieir  creation,  without  impeaching  the  wisdom 
and  intelligence  of  Him  “  who  stretched  out  the 
heavens  by  his  understanding.’’  Beside,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  said  in  reference  to  the  stars  visible 
to  the  unassisted  eye,  it  is  impo.ssible  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  conceive  that  those  thousands,  and  ten 
thousands,  and  millions  of  stars,  which  are  only 
visible  through  the  most  powerful  telescopes,  and 
whose  light  has  never  yet  reached  our  globe, 
could  have  been  created  merely  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  earth.  Such  a  suppo¬ 
sition  must  be  forever  discarded  by  every  one 
who  would  entertain  an  honorable  and  consistent 
idea  of  the  operations  of  infinite  wisdom. 

W'hat,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  chief  and 
ultimate  destination  of  those  magnificent  globes? 
We  may  answer  in  general  terms,  that  it  is  a  des¬ 
tination  corresponding  to  the  magnitude  and 
grandeur,  and  the  intrinsic  splendor  of  those  dis¬ 
tant  bodies.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  every  wise 
irtist  and  architect,  that  he  selects  the  most  pro¬ 
per  means  to  accomplish  the  end  intended,  and 
proportionates  every  part  of  a  machine  or  edifice 
to  all  the  other  parts,  so  as  to  produce  a  harmony 
and  unity  of  design.  A  philosophical  instrument- 
maker,  for  example,  in  constructing  an  orrery 
does  not  make  wheels  of  a  hundred  yards  in  dia¬ 
meter  for  carrying  balls  of  less  than  an  inch  in 
diameter  round  a  circle  of  only  six  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference  ;  nor  does  a  watchmaker  employ  two 
hundred  wheels  and  pinions  in  the  construction 
of  a  timepiece,  when  less  than  a  dozen  may  suf¬ 
fice;  nor  does  an  architect  make  the  portico  of  an 
edifice  five  hundred  times  larger  than  the  whole 
structure.  Were  any  individual  to  act  in  this 
manner,  he  would  at  once  be  denounced  as  utterly 
destitute  of  wisdom,  and  viewed  as  a  fool  or  a 
maniac.  Now,  we  are  to  consider  the  Almighty, 
in  ail  his  arrangements  throughout  the  universe, 
as  acting  on  the  same  general  principle  which 
directs  a  wise  and  intelligent  artist  in  all  his  plans 
and  operations;  for  wisdom  is  an  essential  attribute 
of  the  Divinity,  and  all  his  works,  when  minutely 
inspected,  must  necessarily  display  this  perfection 
to  intelligent  minds.  To  suppose  otherwise,  to 
imagine  for  a  moment  either  that  he  has  not  pro¬ 
portioned  one  part  of  the  universe  to  another,  or 
that  the  greater  part  of  it  was  created  for  no  use 
.at  all,  would  be  the  hight  of  profanity  and  im¬ 
piety,  and  would  rob  the  eternal  Majesty  of  Hea¬ 
ven  "of  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  attributes 
of  bis  nature.  Bearing  this  principle  in  mind,  wo 
are  necessarily  led  to  the  conclusion  a  conclu¬ 
sion  as  certain  as  any  mathematical  demonstra¬ 
tion — namely,  that  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants 
of  our  globe  was  not  the  chief  or  ultimate  design 
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for  which  the  stars  were  created,  but  that  tha 
Deity  had  a  higher  and  more  expansive  design  to 
accomplish  in  their  formation.  We  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  fathom  all  the  subordinate  designs  tho 
Creator  may  have  had  in  his  view  in  the  creation 
of  the  stars,  or  of  any  other  object;  but  as  he  has 
endowed  us  with  rational  faculties  for  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  his  works,  it  is  evident  that  he  intended 
w'e  should  be  able  to  discover  some  of  the  main 
and  leading  designs  which  he  intended  to  accom¬ 
plish  in  the  formation  of  the  great  bodies  of  tho 
universe. 

We  therefore  maintain  that  one  of  the  grand 
and  leading  designs  of  the  creation  of  the  stars 
was,  that  tiiey  should  serve  as  suns  to  give  light 
to  other  worlds  and  systems  with  which  they  are 
more  immediately  connected.  This  proposition  I 
have  all  along  taken  for  granted  in  the  preceding 
pages,  and  shall  now  adduce  a  few  arguments  to 
elucidate  and  support  it. 

1.  They  all  shine  by  their  own  native  light. 
This  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  a  sun  in 
distinction  from  the  planetary  globes,  which  all 
shine  with  rejiected  light,  derived  from  the  lumi¬ 
nous  center  around  which  they  revolve.  The 
immense  distance  at  which  the  nearest  stars  are 
placed  from  our  globe  is  a  clear  proof  that  they 
shine,  not  with  borrowed,  but  with  inherent 
splendor;  for  reflected  light  from  such  a  distance 
would  be  entirely  dissipated  ere  it  could  reach  our 
e}'’es.  This  likewise  appears  from  actual  observa¬ 
tion,  and  from  a  comparison  of  the  brilliancy  of 
the  fixed  stars  with  that  of  the  planets,  in  which 
there  is  found  a  striking  difference.  Mercury 
and  Venus  are  the  two  planets  which  revolve  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  tho  sun,  and  con¬ 
sequently  derive  from  him  a  greater  portion  of 
light  than  any  of  the  other  planets;  yet  it  is  found 
that  tlie  luster  of  tho  star  Sirius,  and  even  that 
of  Capella,  is  much  more  brilliant  than  that  of 
either  Mercury  or  Venus;  and  it  is  demonstrably 
certain  that  both  these  stars  are  situated  far 
beyond  tho  orbit  of  Uranus;  and  therefore,  if  they 
derived  their  light  from  the  sun,  they  behooved  to 
be  incomparably  more  obscure  than  an)^  of  tha 
planets.  The  luster  and  brilliancy  which  the 
fixed  stars  exhibit  when  viewed  with  telescopes 
of  large  apertures  and  powers  is  exceedingly 
siriking.  Sir  W.  Herschei  seldom  looked  at  the 
larger  stars  through  his  forty-feet  telescope,  be¬ 
cause  their  blaze  was  injurious  to  his  sight.  At 
one  time,  after  sweeping  a  portion  of  tho  heavens 
with  that  instrument,  he  tells  us  that  “the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Sirius  announced  itself  at  a  groat  distance 
like  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  and  came  on  by 
degrees,  increasing  in  brightness,  until  this  bril¬ 
liant  star  at  last  entere  I  the  field  of  the  telescope 
with  all  tho  splendor  of  tlie  rfsing  sun,  and  forced 
me  to  take  my  eye  from  the  beautiful  sight.” 
Tiiese  and  other  circumstances  clearly  show  rliat 
the  stars  are  indued  with  native  splendor,  and  are 
not  dependent  on  any  other  luminaries  for  the 
brilliancy  they  display,  and  consequently  are.  fitted 
to  act  as  suns  for  the  illumitialion  of  opaque 
globes  with  which  they  are  more  immediately 
connected. 

2.  They  are  placed  at  an  immense  distance  from 
our  earth  and  from  one  another,  and  consequently 
it  is  impossible  that  they  could  derive  tlieir  luster 
from  our  sun;  for  the  sun  in  his  present  situation 
could  aft’ord  them  no  more  light  than  a  single  star 
transmits  to  our  globe;  and  to  some  of  the  moro 
distant  stars  his  rays  wmnld  be  altogether  invisi¬ 
ble.  And  if  the  sun  cannot  be  supposed  to  en¬ 
lighten  any  of  those  orbs,  from  the  distance  at 
which  he  is  placed,  there  is  no  other  body  known 
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to  ns  whence  their  light  may  be  derived,  if  tliey 
do  not  shine  with  their  own  native  splendor. 

3.  They  are  bmlies  of  immense  magnitude.  We 
have  already  shown,  botli  from  mathematical 
considerations  and  popular  illustrations,  that  tlie 
stars  are  unquestionably  at  a  very  great  distance 
from  our. globe,  a  distance  which  is  almost  incom- 
jirehensible.  (Chap.  IV.)  Their  bulk  must  there- 
i'ore  be  very  great.  If  they  were  no  larger  than 
the  globe  on  whicli  we  live,  they  would  be  alto¬ 
gether  invisible,  even  although  they  shine  with 
their  own  native  light.  Few  of  them  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  much  les.s  than  our  sun,  and  the  greater 
number  of  them  are  in  all  probability  much  larger; 
they  are  therefore  fitted  by  their  enormous  size, 
and  their  consequent  attractive  power,  to  be  the 
centers  of  .systems  of  planetary  worlds,  and  to 
diffuse  around  them  to  an  immense  distance  a 
.splendid  illumination.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppo.se  that  such  a  number  of  vast  luminous 
globes,  placed  at  such  immense  distances  from 
each  other,  and  from  the  earth,  could  have  been 
created  .solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants 
of  our  world;  for  it  would  argue  a  want  of  wis¬ 
dom  in  not  proportioning  means  to  ends;  since  a 
single  star  of  the  one-thonsandth  part  of  its  pre- 
seift  bulk,  placed  witliin  a  tnillion  of  miles  of  the 
earth,  would  aft'ord  us  far  more  light  than  all  the 
stars  put  together. 

4.  Were  we  removed  to  the  distance  only  of  the 
nearest  stars,  our  sun  would  appear  no  larger 
than  one  of  those  twinkling  orbs,  and  from  some 
of  them  he  would  disappear  altogether;  at  most, 
he  would  appear  only  as  one  of  the  small  stars 
which  deck  tlie  firmament,  and  probably  one  only 
of  the  fifth  or  sixth  magnitude;  consequently  all 
the  planets  of  onr  system  would  entirely  disap¬ 
pear.  Even  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  though  each  of 
them  is  a  thousand  limes  larger  than  the  earth, 
would  be  quite  invisible,  by  reason  of  their  com- 
jiarative  smallness  and  their  shining  only  by  re¬ 
flected  light.  The  system  to  which  we  belong 
cannot  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  any  immedi¬ 
ate  connection  even  with  the  nearest  stars;  and 
these  stars  must  be  considered  as  having  appropriate 
purposes  to  fulfill  in  their  own  immediate  sphere. 

5.  The  stars,  in  point  of  number,  size  and 
splendor,  constitute  almost  the  whole  universe,  at 
least,  so  far  as  it  has  been  unfolded  to  our  view. 
The  bodies  which  compose  the  ])lanetury  system 
contain  a  mass  of  solid  matter  about  2480  times 
larger  than  that  of  the  earth,  and  the  sun  is  about 
500  times  greater  than  the  whole  of  them  taken 
to'gether.  But  this  system,  great  as  it  appears  in 
the  eyes  of  mortals,  is  but  as  a  diminutive  ball, 
or  even  as  a  mere  point,  when  compared  with  the 
myriads  of  stars  which  the  firmament  disi)lays, 
and  which  the  telescope  has  brought  to  view. 
These  innumerable  globes  of  light  were  created 
for  use — to  subserve  important  purposes  in  the 
plan  of  the  Divine  administration.  They  were 
not  launched  through  the  spaces  of  infinity  at 
random,  merely  to  display  the  energies  of  Omni¬ 
potence,  and  to  light  up  the  wilds  of  immen- 
sit)-  with  a  useless  splendor.  Such  a  supposition 
would  be  derogatory  to  the  attributes  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  All-wise  Creator,  and  would  distort  all 
the  view's  we  ought  to  en'ertain  of  a  Being  pos¬ 
sessed  of  infinite  perfection.  Those  immense 
bodies  must  therefore  be  conceived  as  intended 
chiefly  to  diffuse  their  light  and  splendor  over 
worlds  with  which  they  are  more  immediately 
connected,  and  for  the  ultimate  design  of  com¬ 
municating  happiness  in  various  forms  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  orders  of  beings  with  which  they  may  be 
replenished.  What  other  subordinate  ends  they 


may  accomplish  in  the  j^rand  scheme  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  beside  the  ad\afttfc.gts  we  derive  from  them, 
is  beyond  our  province  to  determine.  It  is  not 
improbable,  however,  that  every  star  or  system, 
whether  single,  binary,  or  ternary,  may  iiave  a 
subordinate  end  to  sei-ve  to  every  other  system,  as 
forming  parts  of  one  whole  under  the  government 
of  Infinite  Wisdom.  As  we  derive  advantages  from 
these  orbs,  distant  as  they  are,  and  a,s  they  diver¬ 
sify  the  ceiling  of  our  earthly  habitation  with  a 
splendid  decoration,  so  they  will  likosziee  adorn 
tlie  firmament  of  other  systems,  and  display  to 
the  view  of  their  inhabitants  both  the  energies  of 
Omnipotent  Power  and  the  manifold  wiSv'om  of 
God. 

6.  We  have  some  direct  indications  that  the  fxed 
stars  are  in  reality  suns.  It  forms  no  arguineut 
against  the  idea  of  the  stars  being  the  centers  of 
systems,  that  we  have  hitheito  been  unable  to 
detect  any  of  their  revolving  planets;  for  unless 
such  planets  be  far  beyond  the  magnitude  of  those 
belonging  to  our  system,  and  mi!e.-«  their  surfaces 
be  fitted  to  reflect  the  rays  of  light  W’ith  extraor¬ 
dinary  brilliancy,  we  could  not  expect  them  to  bo 
visible  at  the  remote  distance  at  wiiich  we  aro 
placed,  since  the  stats  themselves  appear  only  aa 
shining  points.  But  certain  phenomena  whicL 
have  been  observed,  chiefly  w'ithin  the  lest  cen¬ 
tury,  give  indication  of  the  solar  nature  of  tluc 
fixed  stars.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  pbtnom- 
ena  which  indicate  that  some  of  them  at  least, 
like  onr  sun,  have  a  rotation  round  their  axea 
In  Chapter  VII  we  have  given  a  brief  view  of 
the  phenomena  of  variable  stars.  One  of  these, 
named  Algol,  is  found  regularly  to  pass  through  a 
change  of  brightness  from  the  second  to  the 
fourth  magnitude,  and  again  to  its  original  bright¬ 
ness  in  two  days  and  about  tw'enty-one  hours 
The  star  Q  Lyrtn  passes  through  a  periodic  varia¬ 
tion,  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  magnitude,  in  six 
daj’s  and  nine  hour.s.  A  star  in  Hercules  varies 
its  luster  periodically,  iu  the  course  of  sixty  days 
and  six  hours.  A  star  in  Sobieski’s  shield  changes 
from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  magnilude, 
and  returns  to  its  greatest  brightnes.s,  in  a  period 
of  sixty-two  days.  These  and  many  other  stars 
give  pretty  evident  indications  of  a  rotation  round 
their  axes.  Their  periodic  changes  are  exact  and 
regular;  and,  in  order  to  account  for  the  phenom¬ 
ena,  we  have  only  to  sujipose  that  one  of  their 
hemispheres  is  either  covered  with  large  dark 
sjiots,  or  is  encompassed  with  a  medium  which 
prevents  it  from  emitting  so  much  light  to  our 
eyes  as  the  other,  and  that  each  hemisphere  is 
presented  to  our  view  in  alternate  succession 
Our  sun,  indeed,  would  not  exhibit  any  sensible 
variation  of  luster  at  the  distance  of  the  stars, 
notwith-standing  some  large  spots  on  hi.s  surface; 
but  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  the  stars, 
although  they  are  all  luminous  bodies,  are  exactly 
alike  in  every  part  of  their  constitution,  since 
variety  appears  to  be  a  characteristic  of  all  the 
arrangements  in  the  universe.  The  darker  hemi¬ 
sphere  of  the  stars  to  which  we  allude  may  pro¬ 
duce  a  change  of  illumination,  which  will  form 
an  agreeable  vici.ssitude  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
worlds  which  roll  around  them,  and  which  may 
l)roduce  an  effect  somewhat  analagous  to  that 
which  is  produced  by  the  alternate  shining  of  ,a 
white  and  a  yellow  sun,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  double  stars  (see  pp.  52,  53.) 

Again,  these  are  stars  whose  periods  of  variable 
luster  are  much  longer  than  those  now  stated. 
Some  of  them  pass  through  their  periodic  changes 
in  331  days,  some  in  494  days,  and  others  not 
until  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  years.  Such 
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changes,  at  east  in  some  instances,  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  intervention  of  opaque  revol¬ 
ving  bodies,  or  planets  of  a  large  size,  passing 
directly  between  our  eye  and  the  stars,  when  re¬ 
volving  throngli  that  half  of  theii  orbits  wliicli 
lies  next  the  earth.  It  is  almost  certain  that  either 
the  one  or  the  otlier  of  the  circumstances  now 
mentioned  is  the  cause  which  produces  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  variable  stars,  and  in  either  case  a 
strong  presumption  is  afforded  of  the  reality  of 
other  planetary  systems.  If  rotalion  be  the  cause 
of  the  changes  alluded  to,  the  analogy  between 
our  sun  and  the  stars  is  almost  verified,  for  the 
most  eminent  philosophers  have  always  considered 
that  the  rotation  of  an  orb  is  necessarily  connect¬ 
ed  both  with  motion  in  space,  and  with  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  revolving  planets.  If  such  cliauges  arise 
from  the  interposition  of  opaque  globes,  as  is 
highly  probable  in  some  of  the  cases  we  have 
stated,  then  we  have  direct  evidence  that  the  stars 
are  in  reality  the  centers  of  systems,  and  that 
their  planets  are  constructed  on  a  scale  of  magni¬ 
ficence  far  surpassing  that  of  our  solar  system. 
(See  Ch.  VII,  pp.  43,  44.)  It  is  highly  probable 
that  both  the  causes  to  which  we  have  now  ad¬ 
verted  operate  in  producing  the  phenomena  of 
variable  stars.  Those  whose  periodic  varia¬ 
tions  are  the  shortest  may  be  produced  by  ro¬ 
tation,  and  those  in  which  years  are  requisite 
to  accomplish  all  the  changes,  may  arise  from 
the  intervention  of  very  large  opaque  revolving 
bodies. 

It  has  been  surmised  by  some  astronomers  that 
sertain  very  small  stars  which  accompany  larger 
ones  probably  shine  by  reflected  light.  Sir  John 
tlerschel,  a  few  years  ago,  called  the  attention  of 
ftstronomical  observers  to  this  point.  The  stars 
to  which  he  has  requested  particular  attention  are 
such  as  the  following: — /Urste  Majoris,  y  Hydra;, 
«  Geminorum;  a  2  Cancri,  a.  2  Gapricorni,  and 
several  others.  Iota  Ursae  is  a  star  of  the  third  or 
fourth  magnitude,  in  the  fore  foot  of  the  Great 
Bear:  right  ascension,  8h.  46'  54";  north  declina¬ 
tion,  47®  51'  20".  Gamma  Hydrae  is  a  star  of  the 
fourth  magnitude,  about  thirty-five  degrees  south¬ 
east  from  Regulus,  and  about  twenty-nine  degrees 
west  by  south  from  Spica  V'irginis:  right  ascen¬ 
sion,  ilh.  16'  57";  south  declination,  16®  42'. 
Kappa  Geminorum  is  a  star  of  the  fourth  magni¬ 
tude,  situated  about  three  degrees  and  a  half  south 
of  Pollux:  right  ascension,  7h.  33'  38";  north  de¬ 
clination,  24®  49'.  The  star  a  2  Gapricorni  is  of 
the  third  magnitude,  about  twenty-two  degrees 
south  by  east  of  Altair,  and  about  two  degrees 
and  a  half  north  of  C  Gapricorni,  &c.  It  is  to 
the  very  small  and  point-like  stars  which  accom¬ 
pany  these  that  the  attention  is  to  be  directed; 
they  are  minute  points  of  light  w’hich  can  only 
be  perceived  by  telescopes  of  considerable  power. 
Some  of  these  are  suspected  as  shining  with  re¬ 
flected  light;and  if  this  pointcould  be  ascertained, 
it  would  form  a  direct  proof  of  planets  circulating 
around  stars  and  enlightened  by  their  beams. 
We  have  reason  to  hope,  from  the  increase  of  as¬ 
tronomical  observers,  from  the  accuracy  with 
which  sidereal  observations  are  now  conducted, 
fcnd  from  the  iniproverneuts  of  which  the  telescope 


is  still  susceptible,  that  this  interesting  fact,  will, 
ere  long,  be  determined  by  ocular  demonstration; 
and  when  such  a  discovery  shall  have  been  made, 
the  telescope,  which  has  already  disclosed  so  many 
wonders,  will  then  have  performed  one  of  its 
most  sublime  and  mighty  achievements. 

In  the  meantiime,  we  have  no  reason  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  least  doubt  that  the  stars  are  in  reality 
suns  and  the  distributors  of  light  to  other  worlds 
any  more  than  we  ought  to  doubt  of  the  motion 
ot  the  earth,  because  we  have  never,  from  a  fixed 
point  in  the  firmament,  beheld  it  wheeling  its 
rapid  course  through  the  ethereal  spaces  around 
the  sun.  Since  the  stars  cannot,  with  the  least 
show  of  reason,  be  supposed  to  have  been  created 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  our  globe,  it  is  as  certain 
as  moral  demonstration  can  make  it,  tiiat  they 
were  principally  intended  to  fulfill  a  higher  and  a 
nobler  purpose,  and  that  this  purpose  has  a  res¬ 
pect  to  the  accommodation  and  happiness  of  in¬ 
telligent  existence,  either  in  the  stars  themselves 
or  in  worlds  which  revolve  around  them;  for 
the  Greator  and  Governor  of  the  universe  must 
be  considered,  in  all  his  arrangements,  as  acting 
in  perfect  consistency  with  those  perfections  of 
his  nature  with  which  he  is  eternally  and  essen¬ 
tially  invested.  But  to  suppose  the  innumerable 
host  of  stars  to  be  only'  so  many  vast  insulated 
globes,  hung  up  to  irradiate  the  void  spaces  of 
infinitude,  would  be  repugnant  to  all  the  concep¬ 
tions  which  reason  and  revelation  lead  us  to  form 
of  a  Being  of  infinite  perfection. 

If  then,  the  fixed  stars  :u’e  the  centers  of  light 
and  influence  to  surrounding  worlds,  how  im¬ 
mense  must  that  empire  be  over  which  the  moral 
government  of  the  Almighty  extends! — how  ex¬ 
pansive  the  range,  and  how  diversifiid  the  order 
of  planetary  systems! — how  numerous  beyond 
calculation  the  worlds  which  incessantly  roll 
throughout  the  immensity  of  space!  What 
countless  legions  of  intellectual  beings,  of  every 
rank  and  capacity  must  crowd  the  boundless 
dominions  of  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  and 
invisible! — and  how  glorious  and  incomprcherisiblo 
must  he  be  whose  word  caused  this  vast  fabric  to 
start  into  existence,  and  who  superintends  every 
moment  the  immensity  of  beings  with  which  it 
is  replenished!  In  attempting  to  grasp  such 
scenes  the  human  mind  is  bewildered  and  over¬ 
whelmed,  and  can  only  exclaim,  “Great  and 
MARVELOnS  ARE  THY  W'ORKS,  LoRD  GoD  Al.MIGHTY.” 

Seest  thou  these  orlis  that  numerous  roll  above? 

Those  lamps  that,  nightly  greet  tliy  vi.sual  powers 
Are  each  a  hrigiit  capacious  sun  like  ours. 

The  telesfiopic  tube  will  still  (jescry 
Myriads  behind  that  ’scape  the  naked  eye, 

And  farther  on  a  new  discovery  trace 
Throu»h  the  deep  re;rions  of  encompassed  space. 

If  each  bright  star  so  many  suns  are  found 
With  planetary  sy.stem.s  circled  round, 

What  vast  indnitude  of  worlds  may  ^race, 

What  beings  people  the  stiij'-endous  space? 

Whatever  race  possess  the  ethereal  plain, 

What  orbs  they  people,  or  what  ranks  maint  ain? 
Tliou^h  the  deep  secret  heaven  conceals  below, 

One  froth  of  universal  scope  we  know; 

Our  nobler  part,  the  same  ethereal  mind, 

Relates  our  earth  to  all  their  reasoning  kind. 

One  Deity,  one  sole  creating  cause, 

Oar  active  cares  and  joint  devotion  draws.” 


CHAPTEE  XV 


ON  UNKNOWN  CELESTIAL  BODIES— ON  METEORIC  PHENOMENA— AND  ON 

SHOOTING  STARS 


Ws  are  not  to  imagine  that  we  have  yet  dis¬ 
covered  the  greater  part  of  the  bodies  which  exist 
in  those  spaces  whose  range  lies  within  the  reach 
of  our  telescopes.  All  the  discoveries  which  have 
hitherto  been  made  in  the  heavens  have  been 
owing  to  the  light  emitted  by  very  distant  orbs 
having  been  concentrated  on  the  eye  by  the  mag¬ 
nifying  and  space-penetrating  power  of  the  tele¬ 
scope;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  are 
numerous  bodies  witliin  the  circuit  of  the  visible 
heavens  which  send  forth  no  rays  of  light  suscep¬ 
tible  of  being  refracted  or  reflected  to  the  eye  by 
our  finest  instruments.  Some  of  the  largest  bodies 
in  the  universe  may  either  be  opaque  globes,  or 
60  slightly'  illuminated  that  no  traces  of  their  ex¬ 
istence  can  ever  be  perceived  from  the  region  we 
now  occupy.  The  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  the  orbs  which  have  been  described  in  the  fir¬ 
mament,  with  the  exception  of  the  planets  and 
comets  of  our  system,  are  globes  which  shine 
with  their  own  inherent  luster,  without  which 
their  existence  would  have  been  to  us  forever 
unknown.  We  are  not  warranted  to  call  in  ques¬ 
tion  the  existence  of  any  class  of  bodies  merely 
because  our  limited  organs  of  perception  and  our 
situation  in  the  universe  prevent  us  from  perceiv¬ 
ing  them.  We  have  never  y'et  behold  the  planets 
which  doubtless  circulate  around  other  suns,  al¬ 
though  there  can  be  no  question  that  such  bodies 
really  exist;  and  there  may  be  opaque  globes  of 
a  size  incomparably  larger  than  either  planets  or 
suns,  which  may  serve  as  the  centers  of  certain 
systems,  or  for  some  other  important  purposes 
to  us  unknown;  for  all  that  we  have  yet  explored 
of  the  distant  regions  of  creation  is  but  the  mere 
outskirts  of  that  boundless  empire  which  stretches 
out  on  every  hand  toward  infinity.  It  is  not  un¬ 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  number  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  bodies  imperceptible  to  our  organs  of  vision 
miy'  far  e.xyeed  all  that  we  have  hitherto  discover¬ 
ed  either  by  the  naked  eye  or  the  telescope,  even 
within  the  compa.ss  of  that  region  which  lies  open 
to  human  inspection. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  La  Place,  that  “  a  lu¬ 
minous  star  of  the  same  density  as  the  earth,  and 
whose  diameter  should  be.  two  hundred  and  fifty 
times  larger  than  that  of  the  sun,  would  not,  in 
consequence  of  its  attraction,  allow  any  of  its 
rays  to  arrive  at  us.”  “A  star  which,  without 
being  of  this  magnitude,  should  yet  considerably 
surpass  the  sun,  would  perceptilfly  weaken  the 
velocity  of  its  light,  and  thus  augment  the  extent 
of  its  abberration.”  It  is  therefore  possible  that 
the  largest  luminous  bodies  in  the  universe,  if  their 
internal  structure  be  composed  of  dense  materials, 
would  be  invisible  to  us,  in  consequence  of  their 
great  attractive  power  preventing  their  light  from 
reaching  the  sy'stem  to  which  we  belong.  In 
Chapter  XII,  I  have  given  a  brief  view  of  the 
Ideas  entertained  by  Lambert  respecting  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  universe  into  distinct  systems 
ef  .stars  which  have  a  more  immediate  connection 
with  one  another  in  consequence  of  the  law  of 
(88) 


mutual  gravitation,  and  whose  views  have  been 
partly  confirmed  by  the  discoveries  of  Herschel. 
This  illustrious  mathematician  and  astronomer 
endeavors  to  prove,  by  an  induction  of  facts  and 
reasonings,  that,  in  order  to  the  stability  of  those 
systems,  it  is  necessary,  on  the  principles  of  uni¬ 
versal  gravitation,  that  there  be  a  large  central 
body,  around  which  all  the  individuals  which 
compose  the  system  revolve.  There  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  that  such  a  central  body  should  possess  origi¬ 
nal  or  underived  light.  The  fixed  stars  do  not 
stand  in  need  of  it ;  and  as  for  itself,  if  it  require 
illumination,  it  will  receive  it  from  the  suns  that 
are  more  immediately  adjacent.  As  to  the  inag- 
nitude  of  such  a  center,  Lambert  estimates  that 
the  central  body  of  the  system  to  which  we  be¬ 
long  must  have  a  diameter  at  least  equal  to  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  orbit  of  Saturn.  “  The 
magnitude  of  those  bodies,”  he  says,  “ought  not 
to  alarm  us,  for,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  their  bulk,  but  with  their  density  or 
quantity  of  matter  by  which  the  law  of  gravita¬ 
tion  is  regulated.  We  have  no  idea  of  the  density 
of  matter  that  is  not  porous ;  perhaps  gold,  the 
most  dense  of  terrestrial  substances,  w'ould  be 
found  a  mere  sponge  compared  with  such  a  cen¬ 
tral  body.  Beside,  nothing  is  great  or  small  in  im¬ 
mensity;  and  since  on  the  wing  of  light  we  can  tra¬ 
verse  the  vast  regions  of  the  heavens,  matter  and 
volumes  ought  no  longer  to  e.xcite  ourastonishmenf. 
Beginning  with  the  satellites,  even  suns  are  but 
bodies  of  the  first  magnitude;  the  centers  of  the 
fixed  stars,  of  the  fourth;  those  of  groups  of  sy's- 
tems,  of  the  fifth,  and  so  of  the  rest.” 

LiiTnbert  supposes  that  since  such  bodies  must 
be  of  enormous  bulk,  and  illuminated  beside  by 
one  or  more  fixed  stars,  it  might  be  possible  to 
perceive  the  one  which  belongs  to  our  own  sys¬ 
tem,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  the  help'of 
the  telescope;  tliat  its  apparent  dianreter  may  be 
very  considerable;  that,  however  weak  its  reflect¬ 
ed  light,  it  may  not  be  enfeebled  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  be  rendered  imperceptible;  that,  being  en¬ 
lightened  by  one  or  inore  suns,  it  ought  to  present 
phases  analogous  to  tliose  of  the  moon;  that  such 
a  central  body  ought  to  extend  its  influence  even 
to  the  extremities  of  its  system,  and  consequently 
ought  to  appear  under  a  sensible  diameter,  or  at 
least  be  visible  by  the  telescope;  and  that  a.s  tlie 
attractive  force  of  a  body  decreases  as  the  square 
of  tlie  sine  of  its  apparent  semidiameter,  so  this 
apparent  semidiameter  cannot  be  invisible  in  any 
place  to  which  its  attractive  force  and  its  spliero 
of  activity  extend.  Without  sanctioning  all  the 
opinions  which  this  ingenious  mathemat'eian  has 
thrown  out  on  this  point,  we  may  admit  that  the 
subject  is  worthy  of  special  attention,  and  might 
be  kept  in  view  when  we  are  exploring  the  hea¬ 
vens  with  our  best  telescopes.  What  if  some  of 
the  planetary  nebulai  be  bodies  of  a  nature  similar 
to  tho.se  to  which  we  have  now  alluded? 

If  opaque  globes  of  a  prodigious  size  exist 
throughout  the  regiony  of  the  firmament,  as  tliere 
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j  reason  to  believe,  they  would  afford  us  a  clue  for 
ilnraveling  certain  phenomena  which  have  hith¬ 
erto  remained  in  some  degree  inexplicable.  Stars 
have  appeared  all  at  once,  and,  after  liaving  shone 
for  a  year  or  more  with  a  brilliant  light,  have 
gradually  disappeared.  Certain  stars  are  found  to 
pass  through  regular  variations  of  luster,  and  for 
a  certain  period  entirely  disappear,  but  after  a 
lapse  of  a  certain  number  of  months  or  days  re¬ 
appear,  and  resume  their  former  brightness.  On 
the  supposition  that  opaque  bodies  exist  nearly  in 
the  dirstction  of  such  stars,  some  of  these  pheno¬ 
mena  would  admit  of  an  easy  e.xplanation.  Their 
appearing  and  disappearing  might  be  nothing 
more  than  an  occultation  or  an  eclipse,  caused 
by  the  interposition  of  the  opaque  globe  between 
our  eye.  and  the  star.  This  would,  indeed,  sup¬ 
pose  iiwtion  to  exist  either  in  the  opaque  bod)',  or 
in  the  star,  or  in  the  eye  of  the  observer;  and  per¬ 
haps  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth,  or  the  motion 
of  the  sun  in  absolute  space,  might  contribute,  in 
a  certain  degree,  to  produce  the  effect.  Motion, 
of  some  kind  or  otiier,  must  necessarily  be  sup¬ 
posed,  in  order  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
variable,  stars,  whatever  hypothesis  we  may  adopt 
for  their  explanation;  but  as  nothing  decisive  can 
be  stated  on  this  subject,  in  the  meantime  I 
shall  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  some  me¬ 
teoric  phenomena  which  are  now  supposed  to 
have  a  connection  with  certain  moving  bodies  in 
the  heavens. 

METEORfC  PHENOMENA  AND  SHOOTING  STARS. 

In  my  volume  entitled  “  Celestial  Scenery,” 
when  describing  the  small  planets  Vesta,  Juno, 
Ceres,  and  Pallas,  I  have  given  a  detail  of  certain 
facts  respecting  the  fall  of  large  masses  of  solid 
matter  from  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
usually  denominated  meteoric  stones,  which,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  descend  from  regions 
at  a  considerable  distance,  and  even  beyond  the 
sphere  of  the  moon.  Such  phenomena  seem  to 
indicate  the  probability  that  certain  opaque  bodies, 
of  different  dimensions,  are  revolving  through 
space  in  certain  regions  within  tlie  limits  of  our 
system.  “Nor  is  this,”  says  Mrs.  Somerville, 
“an  unwarranted  presumption;  many  such  do 
come  within  tlie  sphere  of  the  earth’s  attraction, 
are  ignited,  by  the  velocity  with  which  they  pass 
through  the  atmosphere,  and  are  preci|)itated  with 
great  violence,  upon  the  earth.  The  fall  of  mete¬ 
oric  stones  is  much  more  frequent  than  i.s  gener¬ 
ally  believed.  Hardly  a  year  passes  without  some 
instances  occurring;  and  if  it  be  considered  that 
only  a  small  part  of  the  earth  is  inhabited,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  numbers  full  in  the  ocean,  or  on 
tlie  uninhabited  pari  of  the  land,  unseen  by  man. 
They  are.  sometimes  of  great  magiiilnde;  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  several  has  exceeded  that  of  a  body  of 
seventy  miles  in  diameter.  One  which  passed 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  us  was  estimated  to 
weigh  about  GIKI,0hl)  tons,  and  to  move  with  a 
velocity  of  about  twenty  miles  in  a  second,  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  it  alone  reached  the  earth.  The  obliqui¬ 
ty  »f  the  descent  of  meteorites,  the  peculiar  sub¬ 
stances  they  are  composed  of,  and  the  explosion 
accompanying  their  fall,  show  tliat  they  are  for¬ 
eign  to  our  system.” 

But,  without  resuming  the  consideration  of  this 
particular  phenomenon,  there  is  another  which  of 
late  years  has  excited  a  considerable  degree  of  at¬ 
tention,  and  which  may  proceed  from  a  cause 
somewhat  similar,  to  which  1  shall  chiefly  direct 
the  attention  of  the  reader — namely,  the  pheiio- 
uou  of  shooting  or  falling  stars.  Tins  phenonie- 
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non,  though  most  frequently  observed  in  tropical 
regions,  is  common  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
has  been  seen  in  almost  every  season  of  the  year. 
A  shooting  star  seems  to  burst  from  a  clear  sky, 
and  to  dart  across  the  heavens  with  a  long  train 
of  light,  wliich  in  a  few  seconds  leaves  no  trace 
behind.  Dr.  Burney,  of  Gosport,  for  several  years 
kept  a  record  of  such  of  these  bodies  us  came  under 
bis  own  observation,  and  found  that  in  the  year 
1819  there  were  121,  and  in  1820  about  131;  but  a 
much  greater  number  than  these  would  doubtless 
be  perceived  could  we  detect  all  that  make  their 
appearance  in  the  sky,  the  greater  proportion,  in 
all  probability,  being  visible  only  during  the  hours 
usually  allotted  to  sleep.  Various  opinions  have 
been  entertained  respecting  the  cause  of  these  ap¬ 
pearances.  Beccaria  was  of  opinion  they  were 
occasioned  by  electi-icity,  and  brought  forward  the 
following  facts  as  corroborative  of  Ids  hypothesis  : 
— About  an  hour  aftersunset,  he  and  some  friends 
that  were  with  him  observed  a  falling  star  direct¬ 
ing  its  course  directly  toward  them  and  apparently 
growing  larger  and  larger,  but  just  before  it 
reached  them  it  disappeared.  On  vanishing, 
their  faces,  hands,  and  clothes,  with  the  earth  and 
all  the  neighboring  objects,  became  suddenly  illu¬ 
minated  with  a  diffused  and  lambent  light.  Du¬ 
ring  their  surprise  at  this  appearance,  a  servant 
informed  them  that  he  had  seen  a  light  shine  sud¬ 
denly  in  tlie  garden,  and  especially  uponthe  streams 
that  lie  had  been  throwing  to  water  it;  when, 
sending  up  an  electrical  kite  into  the  atmosphere, 
he  likewise  observed  a  quantity  of  electric  matter 
about  the  kite,  which  assumed  the  appearance  of 
a  falling  star.  Whatever  be  the  cause  of  shoot¬ 
ing  stars,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  they  have  their 
origin  at  a  very  considerable  elevation  above  the 
earth.  Brydone  informs  us  that,  from  the  top  of 
Mount  Etna,  he  noticed  some  of  these  meteors, 
“which  still  appeared  to  be  as  much  elevated 
above  us  as  when  seen  from  the  plain;  so  that  in 
all  probability  those  bodies  move  in  regions  much 
beyond  the  bounds  which  some  philosopher.s  have 
assiirned  to  our  atmosphere.” 

Tlie  nio.st  striking  and  remarkable  form  in 
wliich  shooting  stars  liavo  appeared  is  that  of 
“  meteoric  showers,”  when  thousands  of  those 
bodies  iiave  appeared  to  sweep  along  at  once,  and 
in  continued  succession  for  several  hours,  so  that 
almost  the  whole  visible  canopy  of  the  sky  seemed 
to  be  ill  a  blaze.  As  this  phenomenon  has  recently 
excited  considerable  attention  among  pliilosophers, 
and  as  it  i.s  now  generally  considered  as  connected 
with  some  moving  bodies  in  the  heavens,  I  siiall, 
in  the  first  place,  give  a  detail  of  some  of  the 
more  remarkable  circumstances  with  which  it  has 
been  attended,  as  described  by  those  who  were 
eye-witiie.sses  of  the  .scene.  One  of  the  most  re- 
nuirkalile  di.sjiiays  of  tlie  pheiiornoim  to  wliich  we 
allude,  is  that  which  was  seen  on  tlie  evening  of 
the  12th  and  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1833,  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
following  account  of  it  is  abridged  from  the  Neio 
York  Commercial  Advertiser  of  November  13, 
1833: 

“  The  sky  was  remarkably  clear  on  the  night 
of  this  remarkable  phenomenon.  Some  time  be¬ 
fore  twelve  o’clock,  the  meteors  so  frequently 
seen  on  summer  evenings,  called  shooting  stars, 
were  observed  to  fall  with  unusual  frequency  and 
splendor.  They  continued  from  that  hour  to  flash 
athwart  the  skies  more  and  more,  until  they  were 
eclipsed  by  the  glories  of  the  rising  sun  this  morn¬ 
ing.  From  four  to  six  they  were  most  numerom 
and  refulgent.  Within  tlie  scope  tliat  the  eye 
could  contain,  more  tliaii  twenty  could  bo  seen  at 
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a  time  shooting  (save  upward)  in  every  direction. 
Not  a  cloud  obscured  the  broad  expanse,  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  meteors  sped  their  way  across  it  on  every 
point  of  tho  compass.  Were  it  possible  to  enu¬ 
merate  them  in  the  swiftness  of  their  arrowy  haste, 
we  might  venture  to  say  that  for  the  space  of  two 
hours,  intervening  between  four  and  six,  more 
than  a  thousand  per  minute  might  have  been 
counted.  Their  coruscations  were  bright,  glearay, 
and  incessant,  and  they  fell  thick  as  the  flakes  in 
the  early  snows  of  December.  In  one  instance 
we  distinctly  heard  the  explosion  of  a  meteor  that 
shot  across  to  the  north-west,  leaving  a  broad  and 
luminous  track;  and  witnessed  another  which  left 
a  path  of  light  that  was  clearly  discernible  for 
more  than  ten  minutes  after  the  ball,  if  such  it  be, 
had  exploded.  Its  length  was  gradually  shortened, 
widening  in  the  center,  and  apparently  consisted 
of  separate  and  distinct  globules  of  light,  drawn 
around  a  common  center,  glimmering  less  and 
less  vividly  until  they  finally  faded  in  the  distance. 
Compared  with  the  splendor  of  this  celestial  ex¬ 
hibition,  the  most  brilliant  rockets  and  fireworks 
of  art  bore  less  relation  than  the  twinkling  of  the 
most  tiny  star  to  the  broad  glare  of  the  sun.  The 
whole  heavens  seemed  in  motion,  and  never  be¬ 
fore  has  it  fallen  to  our  lot  to  observe  a  phenome¬ 
non  so  magnificent  and  sublime.” 

Various  similar  accounts  of  the  same  phenom¬ 
ena  were  given  in  the  Philadelphia,  Hartford,  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  other  newspapers  of  the  same  date,  of 
which  the  following  are  extracts: 

“From  a  point  in  the  heavens,  about  fifteen  de¬ 
grees  south-easterly  from  our  zenith,  the  meteors 
darted  to  the  horizon  in  every  point  of  the  com¬ 
pass.  Their  paths  were  described  in  curve  lines 
similar  to  those  of  the  circles  of  longitude  on  an 
artificial  globe.  They  were  generally  short  in 
their  course,  resembling  much  an  interrupted  line, 
thus - .  They  ceased  to  ap¬ 

pear  when  within  ten  degrees  of  the  horizon.  I 
did  not  see  a  single  meteor  pass  the  meteoric  pole 
I  have  described,  nor  one  pass  in  a  horizontal  di¬ 
rection.  Several  of  them  afforded  as  much  light 
as  faint  lightning.  One  in  the  north-east  was 
heard  to  explode  with  a  sound  like  that  of  the  rush 
of  the  distant  sky-rocket.  Millions  of  these  me¬ 
teors  must  have  been  darted  in  this  shower.  The 
singularity  of  this  meteoric  shower  consisted  in 
the  countless  number  of  the  celestial  rockets,  and 
more  e.specially  in  their  constant  uniform  diverg¬ 
ence  from  near  the  zenith.” 

The  following  was  an  account  sent  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Thomson,  of  Nashville,  to  Professor  Olmsted, 
of  New  Haven,  of  the  meteors  which  appeared 
November  111,  18.‘i3,  as  seen  in  the  State  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  : — “  About  an  hour  before  daylight  I  was 
called  to  see  the  falling  meteors;  it  was  the  most 
sublime  and  brilliant  sight  I  had  ever  witnessed. 
The  largest  of  the  falling  bodies  appeared  about 
the  size  of  Jupiter  or  Venus  when  brightest.  The 
sky  presented  the  appearance  of  a  shower  of  stars, 
which  many  thought  were  real  stars  and  omens  of 
dreadful  events.  I  noticed  the  appearance  of  a 
radiating  point,  which  I  conceived  to  be  the  van¬ 
ishing  point  of  straight  lines  as  seen  in  perspective. 
This  point  appeared  to  he  stationary.  The  meteors 
fell  to  the  earth  at  an  angle  of  about  seventy-five 
degrees  with  the  horizon,  moving  from  the  east 
toward  the  west.”  The  following  is  from  a  wri¬ 
ter  in  the  Boston  Christian  Register: — “  My  first 
attention  was  to  determine  the  center  or  point  from 
which  the  meteors  started,  which,  from  the  place 
where  I  stood  (lat.  42°  45' N.),  appeared  in  the 
Lion’s  heart,  near  Regulus.  There  is  one  thing 
that  I  have  not  seen  noticed  by  any  that  have 


written,  and  which  could  not  have  been  noiioed 
by  me  had  I  not  kept  my  eye  on  the  center  or 
point  from  whence  the  meteors  all  shot  forth  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  that  was  an  appearance 
of  a  star  less  at  first  than  the  stars  of  the  constel¬ 
lation  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  but  it  w'ould 
increase  until  it  was  much  larger  than  the  stars, 
then  totally  disappear  from  ten  to  fifteen  m)nute.s, 
and  then  appear  again ;  but  the  meteors  shot  forth 
in  greater  numbers  in  the  interval  between  the 
appearances  above-mentioned.”* 

It  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  that  the  point 
from  which  the  meteors  seemed  to  emanate  was 
observed,  by  those  who  fixed  its  position  among 
the  stars,  to  be  in  the  constellation  Leo  ;  and,  ac- 
cording’to  their  concurrent  testimony,  this  radiant 
point  was  stationary  among  the  stars  during  the 
whole  period  of  observation — that  is,  it  did  not 
move  along  with  the  earth  in  its  diurnal  revolu¬ 
tion  eastward,  but  accompanied  the  stars  in  their 
apparent  progress  westward,  which  proves  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  meteors  to  be  far  beyond  our  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  following  cut  represents  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  these  meteors  for  several  hours,  as  seen  at 


Fig.  76. 


Boston,  New  Tort,  Philadelphia,  and  other  plaz.e« 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  State.s.  It  U 
copied  from  one  of  the  American  periodicals  pub¬ 
lished  about  the  time  when  those  phenomena  ap¬ 
peared. 

Meteoric  phenomena  nearly  resembling  what 
has  been  now  described,  have  occurred  at  several 
former  periods.  One  remarkable  instance  of  what 
was  called  “showers  of  fire,”  occurred  over  eighty 
years  ago  in  South  America.  At  Quito,  so  many 
falling  stars  were  seen  above  the  volcano  of  Ga- 
yambo,  that  the  inhabitants  were  led  to  imagine 
the  mountain  to  be  in  flames.  The  people  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  plain  ot  Exico,  and  a  procession  was 
about  to  set  out  in  consequence  from  the  convent 
of  St.  Francis,  when  they  discovered  the  phenom¬ 
enon  to  be  occasioned  by  meteors  which  ran  alonsr 
the  skies  in  all  directions.  “ 

A  more  extensive  and  remarkable  phenomenon 
of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  night  of  the  12th  of 
November,  1779.  Of  this  appearance,  as  it  was 
seen  at  Cumana,  an  accurate  account  has  been 
given  by  M.  Humboldt  and  M.  Bonpland.  It  oc¬ 
curred  toward  the  morning,  when  thousands  of 
meteors,  eolides,  fire-balls,  or  falling  stars,  as  they 
were  variously  denominated,  succeeded  each  other 
during  four  hours.  Their  direction  was  from 
north  to  south.  They  rose  in  the  horizon  at  east- 
north-east,  followed  the  direction  of  the  meridian, 
and  fell  toward  the  south.  'Phere  was  little  wind, 
and  this  from  the  east.  No  trace  of  clouds  was 
seen.  There  was  not  a  space  in  the  firmament 


*  This  Hstonishing  exhibition  eovereil  a  very  eonsiilerabie 
part  of  the  earth’s  surface.  It  has  been  traced  from  the 
longitude  of  61°  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  100°  ’n  Central 
Mexico,  and  from  the  Nortli  American  lakes  Is  the  W»>t 
Indies. 
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equal  in  extent  to  three  diameters  of  the  moon 
which  was  not  filled  with  burning  stars.  They 
were  of  difterent  sizes  ;  they  left  luminous  traces 
of  from  five  to  ten  degrees  in  length.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  these  traces  continued  seven  or  eight 
seconds.  Many  of  the  stars  had  a  distinct  nucleus 
as  large  as  the  apparent  disc  of  Jupiter.  The 
largest  were  from  1°  to  1°  13'  in  diameter.  Their 
light  was  white,  and  they  seemed  to  burst  as  by 
explosion.  They  were  seen  by  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Cumana,  the  oldest  of  whom  asserted  that  the 
great  earthquakes  of  1766  were  preceded  by  simi¬ 
lar  phenomena. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  particular  no¬ 
tice,  that  these  meteoric  showers  have  taken  place 
chiefly  on  the  12th  and  13th  of  November,  and 
hence  they  are  now  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  November  Meteors.  Captain  Hammond  gives 
the  following  account  of  shooting  stars  seen  at 
Mocha,  on  the  Red  Sea,  November  13th,  1832,  the 
daj'  and  month  on  which  they  have  most  general¬ 
ly  been  seen  : — “  From  one  o’clock,  A.  M.,  until 
after  daylight,  there  was  a  very  unusual  phenom¬ 
enon  in  the  heavens.  It  appeared  like  meteors 
bursting  in  every  direction.  The  sky  at  the  time 
was  clear,  the  stars  and  moon  bright,  with  streaks 
of  light  and  thin  white  clouds  interspersed  in  the 
sky.  On  landing  in  the  morning,  I  inquired  of 
the  Arabs  if  they  had  noticed  the  above.  They 
said  they  had  been  observing  it  most  of  the  night. 
I  asked  them  if  ever  the  like  had  appeared  before? 
The  oldest  of  them  replied  that  it  had  not.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  I2th  of  November,  1799, 
a  remarkable  phenomenon  of  this  kind  was  seen 
by  Mr.  Ellicot,  near  Cape  Florida,  which  he  thus 
describes: — “The  phenomenon  was  grand  and 
awful  ;  the  whole  heavens  appeared  as  if  illumi¬ 
nated  with  sky-rockets,  which  disappeared  only 
with  the  light  of  the  sun  after  daybrealc.  The 
meteors,  v-fliich  at  any  one  instant  of  time  appeared 
as  numerous  as  the  stars,  flew  in  all  possible  direc¬ 
tions,  except  from  the  earth,  toward  which  they  all 
inclined  more  or  le.ss,  and  some  of  them  descended 
perpendicularly  over  the  vessel  we  were  in,  so 
that  we  were  in  constant  dread  of  their  falling  on 
us.”  The  same  appearances  were  observed  on 
the  same  night  at  Santa  Fe,  Cumana,  Quito,  and 
Peru,  in  South  America,  as  fur  north  as  Labrador 
and  Greenland,  and  as  far  east  as  Weimar  in 
Germany;  thus  having  been  visible  over  an  ex¬ 
tent  on  the  globe  of  64°  in  latitude,  and  94°  of 
longitude.  Meteoric  showers  were  ahso  seen  on 
the  morning  of  the  13th  of  November,  1831,  in 
the  Ohio  country,  and  along  the  coast  of  Spain. 

Flights  of  shooting  stars,  more  or  less  numerous, 
have  been  seen  in  different  places,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  at  the  same  period — namely,  the 
13th  of  November,  in  the  years  1834,  1835,  1836, 
•and  1837,  so  that  they  are  now  considered  as  a 
regular  periodical  phenomenon.  In  a  letter  I  re- 
teived,  in  1837,  from  Elijah  H.  Burritt,  Esq., 
A.  M.,  a  scientific  gentleman  in  the  state  of  Con- 
leoticut,  and  a  correspondent  of  Professor  Olm¬ 
sted,  he  has  the  following  notice  on  the  subject: 
'•  With  respect  to  the  shooting  stars,  I  believe. 
Professor  Olm.sted  is  now  very  strong  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  they  are  exactly  periodical  and  annual. 
The  recurrence  of  this  singular  phenomenon  on 
the  morning  of  the  13th  of  November,  1836,  and 
very  nearly  at  the  same  hour, — the  radiation  of 
the.  meteors  from  the  same  point  of  the  heavens, 
differing  only  one  half  a  degree  (as  did  those  of 
1834),  namely  145°  right  ascension  in  the  face 
of  Leo,  and  all  the  attending  phenomena  being 
the  same,  though  upon  a  .scale  less  magnificent,— 
»ettlo  the  quest!  m  as  to  its  being  a  regular  and 


annual  phenomenon.  According  to  his  notion, 
the  zodiacal  light  is  an  attribute  of  the  same 
cause,  or  an  emanation  from  the  sa)ne  radiant 
Accordingly,  my  friend  Dr.  Olmsted  was  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  see  just  so  much  of  the  zodiacal 
light  last  May  as  to  enable  him  to  identify  it 
with  the  phenomena  of  November,  1834,  except 
that  it  was  in  the  other  node.” 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances 
attending  this  display,  in  1833,  was,  that  the  me¬ 
teors  all  seemed  to  emanate  from  one  and  the 
same  point,  a  little  south-east  of  the  zenith.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  arch  of  the  sky,  they  ran  along  with 
immense  velocity,  describing  in  some  instances 
an  arc  of  30°  or  40°  in  a  few  seconds.  On  an 
attentive  inspection,  it  was  seen  that  the  meteors 
exhibited  three  distinct  varieties;  the  first  consist¬ 
ing  of  phosphoric  lines,  apparently  described  by  a 
point;  the  seco7!t/,  of  large  fire-balls  that  at  inter¬ 
vals  darted  along  the  sky,  leaving  luminous  trains 
which  occasionally  remained  in  view  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  minutes,  and  iii  some  cases  for  half  an 
hour  or  more  ;  the  third,  of  undefined  luminous 
bodies,  which  remained  nearly  stationary  in  the 
heavens  for  a  considerable  time.  'Phose  of  the 
first  variety  were  the  most  numerous,  and  re- 
.semblod  a  shower  of  fiery  snow  driven  with  in¬ 
conceivable  velocity.  The  second  kind  appeared 
more  like  falling  stars, — a  spectacle  which  was 
contemplated  by  certain  beholders  with  great 
amazement  and  terror.  They  were  sometimes  of 
enormous  size.  One  of  them  seen  n  North  Ca¬ 
rolina  appeared  larger  than  the  full  moon  rising, 
and  its  light  rendered  even  small  objects  visible. 
The  same  ball,  or  a  similar  one,  seen  at  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  passed  off  in  a  north-west  direction  and  ex¬ 
ploded  a  little  northward  of  the  starCapella,  leav¬ 
ing  a  train  of  peculiar  beauty.  The  line  of  di¬ 
rection  was  at  first  nearly  straight,  but  it  soon 
began  to  contract  in  length,  to  dilate  in  breadth, 
and  to  assume  the  figure  of  a  serpent  scrolling 
itself  up  until  it  appeared  like  a  luminous  cloud 
of  vapor  floating  gracefully  in  the  air,  where  it 
remained  in  lull  view  for  several  minutes.  Of 
the  third  variety,  the  following  are  examples: — 
At  Poland,  State  of  Ohio,  a  luminous  body  was 
distinctly  visible  in  the  north-east  for  more  than 
an  hour.  It  was  very  brilliant,  in  the  form  of  a 
pruning  hook,  and  apparently  twenty  feet  long 
and  eighteen  inches  broad.  It  gradually  settled 
toward  the  horizon  until  it  disappeared.  At  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls,  a  large  luminous  body,  shaped  like  a 
square  table,  was  seen  near  the  zenith,  remaining 
for  some  time  almost  stationary,  emitting  large 
streams  of  light. 

The  recurrence  of  this  wonderful  phenomenon 
at  the  same  season  of  the  year  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  philosophers  of  Europe,  and  they 
resolved  to  watch  more  particularly  the  aspect  of 
the  nocturnal  heavens  in  the  month  of  November. 
The  celebrated  M.Arago  made  arrangements  to 
procure  simultaneous  observations  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  France,  for  the  night  between  the 
12th  and  I3th  of  November,  1836.  Tlie  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  substance  of  the  report  which  was 
published  of  these  observations.  The  places  at 
which  observations  were  made,  and  the  number 
of  meteors  counted,  were  as  follows: 

Paris,  at  the  observatory . 170 

Dieppe,  100  miles  north-west  of  Paris  . .16 

Arras,  100  miles  north  of  Paris . 27 

Strasburg,  250  miles  east  of  Paris  . 85 

Von  Altemare,  260  miles  south-east  of  Paris. .  75 

Angou,  180  miles  south-west  of  Paris . 49 

Rochefort,  260  miles  south-south-west  of  Paris  23 
Havre,  120  miles  west  of  Paris .  3C'0 
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Beside  these  positive  observations,  information 
Was  received  of  similar  phenomena  having  been 
observed  at  other  places.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  Tours,  for  example,  the  peasants  declared  tliey 
had  seen  a  rain  of  fire  during  the  night ;  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  near  Culloy,  tliree  aste¬ 
roids  succeeded  each  other  with  such  rapidity 
that  the  people,  seeing  them  through  a  fog,  sup¬ 
posed  them  to  be  flashes  of  lightning,  or  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  brilliant  aurora  of  the  18th  of  October. 
As  in  the  great  meteoric  shower  of  1833,  so  at 
this  time,  the  greater  part  of  the  falling  stars 
which  were  partieularly  observed,  seemed  to  issue 
from  a  point  in  the  constellation  of  Leo.  Of 
those  noticed  at  Bercy,  fifty  seven  traversed  lines 
which,  if  continued,  would  have  ended  in  that 
constellation;  and  of  eighty-five  observed  atStras- 
burg,  fifty-seven  had  similar  courses.  M.  Arago 
purposes  an  inquiry,  whether,  from  their  number, 
this  shower  of  falling  stars  may  or  may  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  unusual;  and  he  gives  the  following  com¬ 
parisons:  At  Paris,  on  the  preceding  night,  none 
were  seen,  during  an  hour;  from  three  to  five 
were  seen  in  the  same  space  of  time  on  the 
night  after  the  shower,  and  from  two  to  three  on 
the  second  night.  On  the  preceding  night,  at 
Bercy,  not  one  was  seen  in  two  hours.  At  Von 
Alteraare,  on  the  6th  of  November,  none  were 
seen  during  two  hours’ watching;  on  the  7th,  there 
were  four  in  four  hours;  on  the  8th,  none  in 
three  hours;  on  the  9th,  one  in  six  hours  ;  and 
on  the  14th,  two  in  six  hours. 

I  have  been  somewhat  particular  in  stating  the 
more  remarkable  circumstances  connected  with 
this  phenomenon,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  produced  by  an  unknown  celestial 
bod)^  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  earth  ; 
and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  view  of 
the  opinions  which  certain  philosophers  enter¬ 
tain,  and  the  deductions  they  have  been  led  to 
make  in  reference  to  this  subject. 

In  the  “American  Journal  of  Science”  for 
April,  1834,  Dr.  Olmsted,  professor  of  mathema¬ 
tics  and  natural  philosophy  in  Yale  College,  New 
Haven,  has  entered  into  an  elaborate  investiga¬ 
tion  of  this  subject  in  a  communication  which 
occupies  about  forty-two  pages.  The  whole  of 
this  paper  is  well  worthy  of  the  attentive  perusal 
of  the  philosophic  inquirer,  but  the  limits  to 
which  I  am  necessarily  confined  in  this  chapter 
will  permit  me  to  state  only  ihe.  general  results  of 
the  professor’s  investigations;  all  of  which  appear 
to  be  deduced  from  the  phenomena  with  great 
acuteness  and  ingenuity  of  reasoning.  These 
results  are  : 

1.  That  the  meteors  of  November  13  had  their 
origin  beyond  the  limits  of  our  atmosphere.  For  the 
source  of  the  meteors  did  not  partake  of  the 
eartli’s  motion,  which  was  demonstrable  from  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  some  of  which  have  been 
alluded  to  above. 

2.  That  the  hight  of  the  place  vihence  the  meteors 
emanated,  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  icas 
about  2238  miles.  This  was  ascertained  from  a 
comparison  of  different  observations  made  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  and  from  trigonometrical  calcula¬ 
tions  founded  upon  them. 

3.  The  meteors  fell  toward  the  earth  being  at¬ 
tracted  to  it  by  the  force  of  gravity.  It  seemed 
unnecessary  to  assign  any  other  cause,  since 
gravity  is  adequate  to  produce  the  effect. 

4.  They  fell  toward  the  earth  in  straight  lines,  and 
tn  directions  which,  within  considerable  distances, 
were  nearly  parallel  with  each  other.  Tire  courses 
are  Inferred  to  have  been  straight  lines,  because 
no  others  could  have  appeared  to  spectators  in 


different  situations  to  have  described  arcs  of 
great  circles. 

5.  They  entered  the  earth's  atmosphere  with 
velocity  equal  to  about  four  miles  per  second,  o 
more  than  ten  times  greater  than  the  maximum 
velocity  of  a  cannon  ball,  and  about  nineteen 
times  that  of  sound.  This  was  inferred  from 
the  laws  of  falling  bodies. 

6.  The  meteors  consisted  of  combustible  matter 
and  took  fire  and  were  consumed  in  traversing  the 
atmosphere.  They  were  seen  glowing  with  in¬ 
tense  light  and  heat,  increasing  in  size  and  splen¬ 
dor  as  they  approached  the  earth.  They  were 
seen  extinguished  in  a  manner  in  ail  respects 
resembling  a  combustible  body  like  a  sky-rocket; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  larger,  a  cloud  of  luminous 
vapor  was  seen  as  the  product  of  combustion. 
That  they  took  fire  in  the  atmosphere  is  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  not  luminous  in 
their  original  situation  in  space,  otherwise  the 
body  from  which  they  emanated  would  havo  been 
visible. 

7.  Some  of  the  larger  meteors  must  have  been  hdies 
of  great  size.  Some  of  them  appeared  larger  than 
the  full  moon  rising.  Such  a  'oody  seen  at  110 
miles  distance  behooved  to  have  been  one  mile  in 
diameter;  at  fifty-five  miles,  one  half  mile;  at  22 
miles,  one-fifth  of  a  mile;  at  5^^  miles,  one  twen¬ 
tieth  of  a  mile,  or  264  feet. 

8.  The  nieteors  were  constituted  of  light  and 
transparent  materials.  They  were  of  light  mate¬ 
rials,  otherwise  their  momentum  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  make  their  way  through 
the  atmosphere  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  They 
were  transparent  bodies,  otherwise  we  cannot 
conceive  how  they  could  have  existed  together  in 
their  original  state  without  being  visible  by  re¬ 
flected  light. 

9.  The  next,  and  one  of  the  principal  subiects 
of  inquiry  was.  What  relations  did  the  body  which 
afforded  the  meteoric  shower  smstain  to  the  earih? — 
Was  it  of  the  nature  of  a  satellite  that  revolves 
round  the  earth  as  its  center  of  motion?  Was  it 
a  collection  of  nebulous  matter  which  the  earth 
encountered  in  its  annual  mciion?  or  was  it  a 
comet  which  chanced  at  th>3  time  to  be  pursuing 
its  path  along  with  the  earth  around  their  com¬ 
mon  center  of  motion?  It  could  not  have  been  a 
satellite,  because  it  remained  so  long  stationary 
with  respect  to  the  earth;  nor  was  it  a  nebula, 
either  stationary  or  wandering  lawless  through 
space.  Such  a  collection  of  matter  could  not  re¬ 
main  .stationmri/ within  the  solar  system;  and  had  it 
been  in  motion  in  any  other  direction  than  that  in 
which  the  earth  was  moving,  it  would  soon  have 
been  separated  f/om  the  earth,  since  during  the 
eight  hours  while  the  meteoric  shower  lasted,  the 
earth  moved  in  its  orbit  through  the  space  of 
540,000  miles.  The  conclusion  to  which  Profes¬ 
sor  Olmsted  arrives,  after  a  due  consideration  of 
all  the  circumstances,  is  the  following  ; 

That  the  meteors  of  November  fith  consisted  of 
portions  of  the  extreme  parts  of  a  nebulous  body, 
which  revolves  around  the  su?i  in  an  orbit  interior 
to  that  of  the  earth,  hut  little  inclined  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic,  having  its  aphelion  near  to  the  earth's 
path,  and  having  a  periodic  time  of  182  days  nearhj. 

This  -conclusion,  the  professor  thinks,  will 
account  for  the  following,  among  other  circain- 
stances — Why  the  phenomenon  remained  so 
long  stationary  with  respect  to  the  earth  ;  why  it 
was  seen  in  that  particular  part  of  the  heavens; 
and  why  it  returns  at  stated  periods,  having  ap¬ 
peared  at  Mocha,  in  Arabia,  just  one  year  prece¬ 
ding,  and  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the  present, 
as  described  by  Humboldt  and  by  Ellicot  tliirty- 
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ewr  years  before.  It  will  likewise  account  for 
nw  auroral  light,  resembling  daybreak,  which  was 
se3n  in  the  east  several  hours  before  the  dawn  of 
day,  and  it  is  also  supposed  it  may  account  for  the 
diTerent  appearances  of  the  zoduical  light.  Tlie 
professor  is  of  opinion  that  the  body  alluded  to  is 
somewhat  analagous  to  that  of  a  comet.  Fig.  77 
represents  the  supposed  orbit  of  this  body  in  re- 
lat.on  to  that  of  the  earth.  E  U  I  K  represents 
the  orbit  of  the  earth;  S,  the  position  of  the 
sun;  and  C  D  F  G,  the  supposed  orbit  of  the 
body  which  was  the  source  of  the  meteoric  phe¬ 
nomena.  At  the  time  these  phenomena  were  seen, 
the  body  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  C  when  the 
earth  was  at  E. 

Fig.^77. 


Arago  appears  to  entertain  an  opinion  on  this 
subject  not  very  different  from  that  of  Dr.  Olm¬ 
sted.  He  supposes  that  there  may  be  myriads  of 
bodies,  composed  probably  of  nebulous  matter 
similar  to  the  tails  of  comets,  circulating  round 
the  sun  in  a  zone  or  ring  that  crosses  the  earth’s 
orbit  at  that  part  where  it  is  about  the  12th  No¬ 
vember,  and  that  some  of  them,  drawn  from  their 
course  by  the  earth’s  attraction,  fall  toward  it, 
and  taking  fire  when  they  enter  the  atmosphere,  in 
consequence  of  their  prodigiously  rapid  motion, 
present  the  luminous  phenomena  of  falling  stars. 
The  body  or  bodies  from  which  these  meteors 
proceed,  he  considers  as  unquestionably  in  rapi;! 
motion,  performing  a  revolution  round  the  sun  in 
some  plane  different  from  tiiat  of  the  earth’s  orbit ; 
and  that  the  apparent  course  of  the  meteors  will 
be  compounded  of  this  jrroper  motion  and  of  the 
earth’s  motion  in  its  orbit  at  the  time.  It  follows, 
that  the  point  from  which  they'  seem  to  come  will 
be  that  toward  which  the  earth  is  moving  at  the 
time,  namely,  tlie  constellation  Leo  ;  for  the  line 
or  tangent  of  the  earth’s  annual  motion  at  the 
13th  and  14th  November  points  exactly  to  that 
constellation.* 

*  A  "entleman  in  South  Carolina  thus  Oesuribes  the  efTect 
of  the  plicuomenon  of  1^33  upon  his  negroes:  ^“1  was 
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Thus  it  appear.?  that  celestial  bodies  are  revolv¬ 
ing  around  us  of  which  we  formerly  had  no 
knowledge  or  conception.  A  new  planetary  sys¬ 
tem,  within  the  limits  of  the  old,  is  beginning  to 
be  revealed  to  us,  the  number  of  the  bodies  belong¬ 
ing  to  which  may  be  much  greater  than  we  are 
yet  aware  of,  and  their  particular  properties  and 
motions  may  at  no  distant  period  be  detected  and 
explained.  This  is  one  proof,  among  others,  that 
bodies  of  a  considerable  size  may  exist  in  the  hea¬ 
vens,  and  be  prosecuting  their  courses  in  various 
directions,  though  they’  have  never  been  detected 
by  our  telescopes.  The  subject  is  peculiarly  in 
teresting  to  philosophers  and  astronomers.  Tlie 
facts  which  have  already  been  observed  afford  a 
sensible  proof  of  the  attractive  power  of  the  earth 
over  bodies  at  a  distance  in  the  heavens;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  future  observations  and  in¬ 
vestigations  of  .scientific  men,  in  relation  to  such 
phenomena,  will  throw  some  further  light  on  the 
nature  and  properties  of  bodies  which  have  hith¬ 
erto  been  involved  in  darkness  and  mystery. — 
What  the  destination  of  such  bodies  m.'iy  be,  or 
the  ends  they  serve  in  the  economy’  of  nature,  we 
are  as  yet  entirely  ignorant  of.  It  appears  pretty 
evident  that  they  are  bodies  of  no  great  density, 
otherwise  their  effect  on  the  earth  might  have 
been  more  terrific  and  disastrous.  Had  their 
quantity  of  matter  been  considerable,  when  ac¬ 
companied  with  so  prodigious  a  velocity’  as  they 
evidently  had,  their  momentum  would  have  been 
such  as  to  have  dashed  them  with  violence  upon 
the  earth,  where  the  most  appalling  effects  might 
have  been  produced,  in  the  demolition  of  human 
habitations,  and  the  destruction  of  thousands  of 
their  inhabitants.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
of  them  made  their  way  through  the  atmosphere 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  was  doubtless 
owing  to  the  comparatively  light  materials  of 
which  they  were  composed.  Ti)is  circumstance, 
along  with  many  others,  evidently  shows  that  we 
may  be  surrounded  with  numerous  bodies  and 
substances  impalpable  to  the  organs  of  vision,  any 
one  of  which  might  be  sufficient  to  deprive  us  of 
our  comforts,  and  even  prove  destructive  to  our 
existence,  were  it  not  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Benevolence. 


suddenly  awakened  by  tbe  most  distressing  cries  that  ever 
fell  on  my  ears.  ISlirieks  of  horror  and  crie.s  of  mercy  I 
could  hear  from  most  of  the  negroes  on  three  plantations, 
amounting  in  ail  to  about  six  or  ei"ht  humlreil.  While  ear* 
nestly  listening  for  tlie  cause,  I  hoard  a  faint  voice  near  the 
doorcalling  my  name.  I  aro.«e,  and  taking  my  sword,  stood 
at  tlie  door.  .At  this  moment  I  lieanl  the  same  voice  still  be¬ 
seeching  me  to  rise,  and  saying,  my  God!  the  world  is  on 
fire!’  I  then  opened  the  door,  and  it  is  diniciilt  to  say  which 
excited  me  mo.st — the  awfulness  of  the  scene,  or  the  dis¬ 
tressed  cries  of  tlie  negroes.  Ujiward  of  one  liundred  lay 
jirostrate  on  tlie  ground;  some  speechless,  and  some  utter¬ 
ing  the  hitterest  cries,  hut  mo.st  with  their  hanil.s  raised,  im- 
[doring  God  to  save  the  worhl  and  them.  The  scene  was 
truly  awful;  for  never  diil  rain  fall  much  thicker  than  the 
meteors  fell  toward  the  earth,  east,  west,  north  anti  south,  it 
was  the  same!” 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

ARGUMENTS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  A  PLURALITY  OF  WORLDS. 


Having  in  the  preceding  pages  exhibited  a  con-; 
densed  view  of  the  principal  facts  in  relation  to 
the  Sidereal  Heavens,  I  shall  now  inquire  into 
some  of  the  designs  which  the  Alinighty  Creator 
appears  to  liave  had  in  view  in  replenishing  his 
universe  with  such  an  immense  number  and  va¬ 
riety  of  magnificent  orbs.  In  Chapter  IX,  of 
“Celestial  Scenery,”  I  entered  on  a  consideration 
of  this  subject,  and  illustrated  at  some  length  a 
few  leading  arguments,  which  tend  to  prove  that 
matter  was  created  chiefly  in  subserviency  to 
mind,  and  that  the  main  object  of  the  creation 
of  the  planets,  as  proved  from  all  the  decora¬ 
tions  and  special  arrangements  connected  with 
them,  was  to  afford  habitations  for  numerous  or¬ 
ders  of  sensitive  and  intellectual  being.s.  With¬ 
out  i-esuming  the  consideration  of  any  of  the 
arguments  there  stated,  I  shall  in  this  chapter 
offer  a  few  additional  arguments  corroborative,  of 
the  same  position,  wiiich,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  former,  will,  I  trust,  amount  to  a  moral 
demonstration  that  all  the  great  globes  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  are  in  some  respect  or  another  connected 
with  inte,lligent  e.xiste,nce. 

1.  The  first  class  of  arguments  I  shall  illustrate 
is  the  following  : — That  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality 
of  worlds  is  more  worthy  of  the  perfections  of  the 
Infinite  Creator,  and  gioes  us  a  more  glorious  and 
magnificent  idea  of  his  character  and  operations 
than  to  suppose  his  benevolent  regards  confined  to 
the  globe  on  which  we  dwell. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  worldsis  more 
accordant  with  the  idea  of  the  infinity  of  the  Divine 
Mind  than  any  other  position.  It  is  admitted  by 
all  rational  theists  and  theologians  that  the  Divine 
nature  fills  the  immensity  of  space,  and  we  con¬ 
sequently  adore  the  Creator  as  an  infinite  and  in¬ 
comprehensible  being.  But  we  can  have  no  ideas 
approximating  to  what  infinity  really  is,  unless 
by  the  prospects  opened  to  us  of  the  indefinite 
extension  of  material  existence.  Beyond  the 
limits  we  may  assign  to  the  material  world,  our 
ideas,  if  we  have  any  ideas  at  all,  run  into  confu¬ 
sion,  and  approximate  to  inanity.  It  does  not 
comport  with  the  idea  of  a  Being  of  infinite  per¬ 
fection  that  his  works  should  he  confined  to  one 
point  of  infinite  space,  or  that  one  comparatively 
small  race  of  intelligent  beings  should  be  the  sole- 
object  of  the  moral  government  of  Him  whose 
presence  fills  the  regions  of  immensity.  It  is 
more  corresponding  to  tlie  conceptions  we  ought 
to  form  of  such  a  Being  that  the  immensity  of 
his  vvorks  should  correspond,  in  some  degree,  to 
the  immensity  of  his  nature;  and,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  and  observation  extend,  this  is  in  real- 
ity'  the  case.  Beyond  the  range  of  natural  vision, 
tlie  telescope  enables  us  to  descry  numerous  ob¬ 
jects  of  amazing  magnitude;  and,  in  proportion 
to  the  excellence  of  tlie  instrument  and  the  pow¬ 
ers  applied,  objects  still  more  remote  in  tlie  spaces 
of  immensity  are  nnfoided  to  onr  view,  leaving 
us  no  room  to  doubt  that  countless  globe.s  and 
masses  of  matter  lie  concealed  in  tlie  still  remoter 
0)4) 


I  regions  of  infinity,  far  beyond  the  utmost  stretch 
of  mortal  vision.  But  huge  masses  of  matter, 
I  however  numerous  and  widely  extended,  if  devoid 
of  intelligent  beings,  could  never  comport  with 
the  idea  of  happiness  being  coextensive  witli  the 
range  of  tlie  Creator’s  dominions.  Such  an  idea 
would  completely  obscure  the  luster  of  all  his 
otiier  attributes,  and  prevent  them  from  being 
known  and  appreciated  wherever  his  Omnipotenca 
is  displayed.  To  consider  creation,  therefore,  in 
all  its  departments,  as  extending  througliout  re¬ 
gions  of  space  illimitable  to  mortal  view,  and 
filled  with  intelligent  existence,  is  nothing  more 
tlian  wliat  comports  with  tlie  idea  of  Him  who 
inhabiteth  immensity,  and  whose  perfections  are 
boundless  and  past  finding  out. 

2.  The  idea  of  the  indefinite  extension  of  tho 
universe  and  a  plnralit}'  of  worlds  is  most  accor¬ 
dant  with  the  eternity  of  tlie  Divine  Mind.  When 
we  go  back  in  imagination  to  ages  and  centuries 
of  duration  more  iinmerous  than  the  drops  of 
ocean  or  (he  sands  on  the  sea-shore,  we  find  the 
Deity  existing  in  all  the  plenitude  of  liis  incom- 
rniiiiicahle  attributes;  for  “He  inhabiteth  eter¬ 
nity,”  as  well  as  immensity.  Tliere  is  notliing 
repugnant  cither  to  reason  or  revelation  to  sup. 
pose  that,  innumerable  ages  before  our  globe  was 
arranged  into  its  present  state,  many  regions  of 
infinite  space  were  replenished  with  material 
existence;  for  the  Scriptures  nowhere  assert  that 
tlie  materials  out  of  wliich  our  globe  was  arranged 
were  brouglit  from  nothing  into  existence  at  the 
period  wlien  Moses  commences  his  narrative  of 
the  processes  which  preceded  tlie  formation  of 
man.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
operalions  of  Creating  Power  liave  ceased  since 
the  structure  of  our  world  was  completed,  but 
have  some  evidences  of  the  contrary;  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  new  stars  which  have  made  their 
appearance  at  different  periods  since  the  time  of 
tlie  Mosaic  creation,  and  even  within  the  limits 
of  the  last  centurj'.  It  does  not  appear  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  idea  of  an  Eternal  Being,  whose 
existence  can  never  terminate,  and  whose  perfec¬ 
tions  are  the  same  at  all  periods  of  duration,  that 
everythinsr  should  stand  still  in  the  universe,  and 
tiiat  nothing  new  should  arise  into  existence 
during  tlie  lapse  of  infinite  duration,  wliich  would 
in  effect  be  tlie  case  if  the  work  of  ©I’sation  were 
absolutely  fiiiislied,  or  if  man  were  tlie  principal 
intelligence  connected  with  the  material  system. 

Whether  the  haiipiness  of  the  Divinity  may  be 
increased  by  the  contemplation  of  liis  purposes 
and  plans  being  bronglit  into  effect,  we  cannot 
positively  declare;  tliongh  it  does  not  appear  coii- 
trai'}'  to  reason  or  the  Dictates  of  Scripture  to 
suppose  tliat  even  the  felicit)'  of  tlie  Deity  may, 
in  a  certain  limited  and  modified  sense,  be  suscep¬ 
tible  of  augmentation.*  But  whatever  opinion 


*U  is  deoKared  in  Psalm  cxivii,  tl:  “The  Lord  takeih 
pleasure  in  them  that  fear  him,  in  those  that  liope  in  hia 
mercy;  ”  and  in  relation  to  Messiah  it  is  said,  “  Jehoxah  is 
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may  be  formed  on  this  point,  from  tlio  constitution 
of  finite  minds,  and  the  principles  and  desires 
implanted  in  them,  it  appears  necessary  to  their 
progressive  enjoyment  that  new  scenes  and  mani¬ 
festations  of  Divine  perfection  should  be,  contin¬ 
ually  opening  to  tlieir  view;  and  if  the  universe 
be  indefinitely  extended,  as  it  appears  to  be,  and  if 
new  worlds  are  continually  springing  up  under 
the  creating  hand  of  the  Omnipotent,  then  we 
oehold  a  prospect  of  progressive  knowledge  and 
enjoyment  suited  to  the  desires  and  aspirations  of 
intelligent  minds,  which  can  never  terminate 
throughout  all  the  future  periods  of  eternit}'.  It 
is  indeed  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  Being  without 
beginning  and  without  end  should  have  his  atten¬ 
tion  solely  or  chiefly  directed  to  one  point  of  his 
universe,  and  to  one  class  of  intelligences,  “to 
whom,”  in  point  of  number  and  of  rank,  “  they 
are  counted  as  nothing  and  less  than  nothing,  and 
vanity.” 

In  respect  to  a  Being,  then,  who  fills  the  in¬ 
finity  of  space  with  his  presence,  and  who  is 
possessed  of  eternal  duration,  it  is  nothing  more 
than  what  is  consistent  with  these  attributes,  and 
what  we  should  naturally  expect,  that  his  empire 
should  stretch  over  the  regions  of  immensity,  and 
that  it  should  be  filled  with  innumerable  intelli¬ 
gences,  capable  of  appreciating  his  power  and 
goodness,  and  of  paying  a  tribute  of  gratitude 
and  adoration.  The  two  attributes  to  which  we 
nave  adverted  could  never  be  thoroughly  displayed 
to  finite  minds,  unless  creation  were  extended 
through  the  illimitable  tracks  of  space,  and  new' 
creations  gradually  unfolding  themselves  to  view. 
Were  creation  as  limited  as  many  suppose,  were 
it  confined  chiefly  to  the  world  in  which  we  dwell, 
and  the  beings  connected  with  it,  we  might  in  the 
course  of  a  few  ages  be  said  in  some  measure  to 
comprehend  the  Creator,  having  explored  all  the 
displays  he  has  made  of  his  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness;  for  w’e  know  nothing  more  of  the 
Deity  than  the  manijestations  he  has  made  of  him¬ 
self  in  his  works  and  his  moral  dispensations. 
Everything  in  relation  to  man  and  his  habitation 
might  be.  known  after  the  investigations  of  a  very 
limited  number  of  ages,  and  nothing  further  would 
remain  to  stimulate  the  exercise  of  the  rational 
faculties  throughout  all  the  succeeding  periods  of 
infinite  duration.  But  we  may  i-est  assured  that 
the  Divine  Being  is  absolutely  incomprehensible, 
and  that  no  created  intelligence  will  ever  be  able 
to  sound  the  depth  of  his  perfections,  or  to  trace 
the  full  extent  of  his  operations. 

3.  It  is  more  accordant  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
Deity  that  the  universe  should  be  inhabited  by 
intelligent  minds,  than  that  it  should  remain  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  desolation  and  solitude. 

Could  it  be  proved  that  the  planets  of  the  solar 
system,  and  all  the  other  magnificent  globes  which 
are  dispersed  throughout  creation,  are  only  rude 
masses  of  matter,  without  life  and  intelligence,  it 
would  confound  all  our  ideas  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  Divine  mind.  Wisdom  is  universally 


well  pleased  for  his  righteousness’  sake.”  In  reference  to 
tiie  material  works  of  creation  it  is  said,  I’salm  civ,  31, 
“  The  dory  of  the  Lord  shall  endure  forever;  the  Lord  shall 
nE.roiCK  in  all  his  iDorks."  The  expression,  “  The  glory  of 
the  Lord,”  denotes  the  display  of  the  Divine  perfections 
made  in  the  works  of  creation,  as  is  evident  from  the  sub- 
'ecl  of  the  psalm  in  which  it  occurs,  which  celebrates  the 
power,  wisdom,  and  providence  of  God,  in  relation  to  the 
objects  of  the  visible  world.  In  r  ference  to  these  objects 
it  is  said,  “The  Lord  shall  rejoice  Mn  them,  which  seems 
to  imply,  speaking  after  the  mar.  er  of  men,  a  degree  of 
pleasure  or  satisfaction  in  behold,  g  his  wise  and  benevo¬ 
lent  plans,  and  his  eternal  pnrpoa.es,  brought  into  effect  and 
fulIilUng  the  ends  intended. 


acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  eternal  and  essen¬ 
tial  attributes  of  the  Divinity.  But  how  could 
the  glory  of  this  attribute  be  fraced  from  the  con¬ 
templation  of  a  mass  of  more  inanimate  matter, 
however  vast  and  splendid  in  its  general  aspect, 
when  no  end  or  design  of  its  creation  is  perceivod  ? 
Where  should  we  be  enabled  to  perceive  tlie  nice 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends?  tho  harmonious 
operation  of  principles  and  causes  producing 
grand  and  beneficent  effects?  the  accomplishiiieiit 
of  glorious  and  useful  designs  by  admirable  ar- 
raiigemeuts?  We  could  only  behold  a  vast  and 
stupendous  as.seinblage  of  means  u-itkout  an  end; 
or,  at  least,  without  an  end  corresponding  to  titeir 
magnitude  and  grandeur.  We  sltoulJ  behold 
merely  a  display  of  boundless  and  uncontrollable 
power  acting  at  random,  and  producing  no  eftect 
which  could  excite  the  love  and  admiration  of 
holy  intelligences.  For  what  could  they  behold 
to  excite  such  emotions,  although  they  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  the  tour  of  the  universe?  Scenes 
of  emptiness  and  desolation,  of  silence  and  soli¬ 
tude,  where  no  sound  is  heard,  where  no  animated 
being  enlivens  the  boundless  prospect,  where  no 
interchange  of  sentiment  or  affection  can  take 
place,  and  where  no  praises  from  adoring  wor¬ 
shipers  ever  ascend  to  the  Ruler  of  the  skies. 
A  rational  being  traversing  scenes  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  would  feel  as  little  enjoyment  as  a  bewildered 
traveler,  amid  storms  and  tempests,  wandering 
over  a  vast  howling  wilderness,  where  human 
feet  had  never  trod,  and  where  the  sweet  accents 
of  the  human  voice  are  never  heard  to  cheer  tlie 
surrounding  solitude. 

But  when  we  view  the  magnificent  globes 
which  are  scattered  throughout  immensity  as 
replenished  with  numerous  orders  of  intelligeut 
beings,  we  behold  an  end  worthy  of  the  graiulcnr 
of  the  means  which  have  been  employed,  worthy 
of  the  omnipotent  power  which  has  been  exerted, 
and  corre.sponding  to  the  perfections  of  him  who 
is  “  the  only  wise  God,”  who  is  “wonderful  iu 
counsel,  ami  excellent  in  working.”  We  behold 
a  display  of  Divine  wisdom  and  munificence  which 
is  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  and  draw  forth 
the  admiration  of  all  rational  beings,  and  to  exeito 
the  most  ardent  desires  of  beholding  the  distant 
scenes  of  the  universe  more  completely  unfolded — 
a  display  calculated  to  gratify  intelligences  of  tho 
highest  order,  and  of  the  most  capacious  powers 
to  excite  them  to  the  most  sublime  investigations, 
and  to  imspire  them  with  emotions  of  love,  reve¬ 
rence,  and  adoration  of  Him  who  created  all 
worlds,  and  for  whose  pleasure  they  are  and  were 
created. 

4.  The  idea  of  the  universe  being  replenished 
with  sensitive  and  intellectual  existence  is  accor¬ 
dant  with  every  rational  view  we  can  take  of  the 
goodness  or  benevolence  of  the  Deity 

The  goodness  of  God  is  that  attribute  of  his 
nature  by  which  he  delights  to  communicate 
happiness  to  all  the  ranks  of  his  sentient  and 
intelligent  offspring.  Like  every  other  attribute 
of  the  Divine  mind,  it  is  .strictly  boundless  or 
infinite,  coextensive  with  the  eternal  greatness  of 
that  mind,  and  commensurate  with  infinite  know¬ 
ledge,  wisdom,  and  omnipotence.  The  benevo¬ 
lence  of  the  Deity  may  be  said  to  constitute  his 
whole  moral  character,  and  to  reflect  a  radiance 
on  all  bis  other  perfections.  To  his  love  of  hap¬ 
piness,  as  it  now  exists  among  every  order  of  his 
creatures,  and  to  his  desire  of  producing  it  in  all 
his  future  arrangements,  no  possible  limits  can  bo 
affixed.  Henco,  in  the  sacred  records,  the  Divine 
Being  is  summarily  described  by  this  perfection 
alone,  “  God  is  love.”  It  is  not  merely  asserted 
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that  God  is  benevolent,  but  that  he  is  benevolence 
itself.  Benevolence  is  the  essence  of  his  being 
and  character — a  summary  of  everything  that  can 
render  him  amiable  and  adorable  in  tire  eyes  of 
all  his  intelligent  creatures.  This  benevolence  is 
permanent  and  immutable,  and  must  be  forever 
active  in  di.stributing  blessings  wherever  percipient 
Deings  e.xist.  As  it  cousi.sts  in  the  love  of  happi¬ 
ness,  and  the  desire  of  communicating  it  wherever 
..here  is  scope  for  its  exercise;  as  it  is  the  bound¬ 
less  energy  of  the  infinite  Mind  in  unceasingly 
doing  good,  it  must  be  displayed,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  wherever  matter  exists,  and  wherever 
wisdom  and  omnipotence  have  been  exerted 
throughout  the  universe.  We  know  that  it  is 
incessantly  displayed  throughout  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  our  terrestrial  system,  in  the  ample 
provision  made  for  the  wants  of  every  species  of 
animated  existence,  in  “  giving  ”  the  various 
tribes  of  men  “rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful 
seasons,  and  filling  their  hearts  with  food  and 
gladness;”  and,  in  a  wonderful  diversity  of  modes, 
distributing  enjoyment  among  percipient  beings. 
It  is  celebrated  in  the  highest  strains  by  the 
inspired  writers  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  and 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  Jehovah.  “The 
Lord  is  good  to  all;  his  tender  mercies  s.Ye  over  all 
nis  works.”  “He  is  merciful,  and  gracious,  and 
abundant  in  goodness.”  “  His  bounty  is  great 
above  the  heavens,”  and  “he  exercises  loving 
kindness  throughout  the  earth.”  “  0  give  thanks 
to  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good,  for  his  mercy  endu- 
reth  forever.” 

But  however  great  and  inexhaustible  the  source 
of  happiness  in  the  Divine  mind,  the  exercise  of 
goodness  necessarily  supposes  the  existence  of  sensi¬ 
tive  or  rational  beings,  toward  whom  benevolence 
may  be  displayed.  Where  no  such  beings  are  to 
be  found,  this  attribute  cannot  be  exercised  or 
traced  in  its  operation.  Mountains  and  plains, 
rocks  of  marble  and  diamonds,  or  valleys  adorned 
with  all  manner  of  precious  stones,  however  rich 
and  splendid,  cannot  feel  the  effects  of  Divine  be¬ 
neficence.  If,  therefore,  the  numerous  globes 
throughout  the  universe  were  destitute  of  inhabit¬ 
ants,  there  would  be  no  extensive  display  of  this 
essential  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature  ;  and  to 
those  few  intelligences  who  might  be  permitted  to 
view  the  desolate  wastes  of  the  universe,  or  to  re¬ 
ceive  information  respecting  them,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  as  if  the  Divine  goodness  had  either  been  ex¬ 
hausted  or  liad  ceased  its  operations,  and  been  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  scene  of  creation,  as  if  “  the  Lord 
had  forgotten  to  be  gracious,  and  in  anger  shut  up 
his  tender  mercies.”  We  have  reason,  however, 
to  believe,  both  fi'om  scripture  and  from  reason, 
that  it  is  the  great  end  of  all  the  operations  of 
Deity  that  a  theater  may  be  prepared,  on  which 
the  emanations  of  his  goodness  may  be  commu¬ 
nicated  to  innumerable  orders  of  beings  through¬ 
out  his  vast  creation.  There  is  no  other  conceiv¬ 
able  end  for  which  the  fabric  of  universal  nature 
was  reared  than  that  it  should  serve  as  a  scene  of 
enjoyment  to  innumerable  beings  susceptible  of 
feeling  the  effects  of  the  Creator’s  bounty,  and 
that  therein  they  might  behold  a  magnificent  dis¬ 
play  of  tho  grandeur  of  his  eternal  attributes  ; 
but  if  by  far  tlie  greater  part  of  creation  were  un¬ 
inhabited,  such  an  end  would  be  frustrated.  How¬ 
ever  expansive  the  scene  of  the  universe  may  be — 
however  numerous  and  magnificent  the  worlds 
and  systems  which  exist  within  its  boundless  range, 
the  glories  of  Omnipotence  would  remain  forever 
vailed  and  unknown,  except  to  a  small  race  of 
beings  who  occupy  only  a  point  in  the  immensity 
of  space,  and  who  cannot  possibljr  be  acquainted 


with  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  the  scenes  which 
lie  in  the  remoter  spaces  of  creation. 

If,  therefore,  we  would  not  rob  the  Divinity  of 
the  most  distinguishing  attribute  of  his  nature, 
we  must  admit  that  wherever  creation  extends, 
his  goodness  and  beneficence  are  displayed,  and, 
consequently,  that  intelligent  beings  of  various 
orders  must  exist  throughout  all  its  amplitudes. 
Wherever  power  and  wisdom  are  displayed,  it 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  necessary  consequence 
that  there  also  goodness  is  exercised,  as  the  one 
is  subsidiary  to  the  other,  and  stands  related  as 
means  to  an  end,  or  as  cause  to  effect.  It  would 
be  a  most  glaring  piece  of  inconsistenry  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  Divine  benevolence  is  confined  to 
one  or  two  worlds  or  orders  of  beings,  when  mil¬ 
lions  of  expansive  systems  diversify  the  fields  of 
immensity ;  more  especially  when  we  consider 
that  the  goodness  of  the  Deity  is  of  so  communi¬ 
cative  a  nature  that  all  the  intenml  between  a 
polypus  and  a  man  is  filled  with  thousands  of 
species  of  animated  beings,  of  every  conceivable 
form,  and  structure,  and  capacilq',  in  order  that 
happiness  of  every  degree  may  be  diffused  among 
every  possible  order  of  sentient  existence.  Every 
element  of  nature,  every  departrnent  of  our  ter¬ 
restrial  system,  forms  an  appropriate  abode  for 
living  beings.  The  air,  the  watci.s,  and  the  earth 
teem  with  animated  existence  of  every  size  and 
form,  and  in  such  vast  multitudes  as  to  exceed  all 
human  calculation  ;  and  if  the  di.splayE  ef  Divine 
goodness  be  thus  exuberant  in  our  sublunary 
world,  it  would  be  absurd  in  the  highest  degree  U- 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  millions  of  vasv 
globes,  which  roll  in  the  distant  regions  of  crea 
tion  are  devoid  of  inhabitants,  since  the  conimu 
ideation  of  happiness  appears  to  be  one  great  eni 
of  all  the  operations  of  infinite  wisdom  and  om¬ 
nipotence. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality 
of  worlds  is  not  only  accordant  with  every  ration 
al  view  we  ought  to  entertain  of  the  eteruif)'  an» 
immensity,  the  wisdom  and  goodness,  of  the  Di 
vine  Being,  but  that  the  opposite  opinion  woulo 
be  repugnant  to  every  consistent  and  scriptural 
view  we  can  take  of  the  character  of  the  Supreme, 
and  would  obscure  the  glory  of  eveiy  divine  per¬ 
fection.  This  view,  therefore,  of  the  universe, 
considered  as  replenished  with  innumerable  intel¬ 
ligences,  is  calculated  to  exhibit  a.  more  glorious  and 
magnificent  idea  of  the  character  and  operations  of 
the  Deity  than  to  suppose  his  benevolent  regards 
confined  to  the  globe  on  which  we  dwell.  Instead 
of  having  only  one  comparatively  small  world  and 
race  of  beings  under  his  sway,  we  here  contem¬ 
plate  him  as  the  supreme  ruler  of  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousands  of  mighty  worlds,  and  con¬ 
ducting  them  all,  with  unerring  skill,  in  their  vast 
career.  We  behold  him  exercising  his  moral  ad¬ 
ministration  over  a  vast  universe  of  minds,  more 
numerous  than  the  faculties  of  men  or  of  angelic 
beings  are  adequate  to  compute,  supporting  and 
directing  all  the  amazing  powers  of  thought,  wis¬ 
dom,  intelligence,  affection,  and  moral  action 
throughout  every  part  of  his  eternal  empire,  dis 
playing  the  depths  of  his  wisdom  and  intelligence, 
the  rectitude  of  his  character,  and  the  grandeut 
of  his  omnipotence  to  countless  orders  of  intellect¬ 
ual  existence,  presenting  before  them  prospects  of 
magnificence  and  grandeur  boundless  as  immensi¬ 
ty,  distributing  among  them  all  the  riches  of  his 
beneficence,  and  inspi  ing  them  with  the  hope  that 
the  grandeur  of  his  k  iigdom  and  the  glory  of  Ins 
perfections  will  continue  to  be  displayed  with  in¬ 
creasing  splendor  thro  tghout  all  the  periods  of  an 
endless  duration.  Such  a  Being  is  calculated  to 
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draw  forth  the  highest  degree  of  love  and  admira¬ 
tion  from  all  his  intelligent  offspring,  to  inspire 
them  with  glowing  ardor  in  his  service,  and  to 
excite  them  to  incessant  adoration  ;  whereas,  did 
the  universe  consist  merely  of  a  boundless  mass 
of  matter  without  animation,  thought,  or  intelli¬ 
gence,  a  vail  of  darkness  and  mystery  would  be 
thrown  over  all  the  perfections  and  purposes  of 
the  Divinity  ;  creation  would  appear  a  vast,  mys¬ 
terious,  and  inexplicable  system  ;  and  no  hope 
would  ever  be  entertained  of  tracing  the  designs 
for  which  it  was  brought  into  existence. 

II.  Another  general  argument  for  the  plurality 
of  worlds,  and  for  an  extensive  population  of  the 
universe,  may  be  founded  on  the  following  propo¬ 
sition: — that  wherever  any  one  perfection  of  Deity  is 
exerted,  there  also  all  Ats  attributes  are  in  operation  , 
and  must  be  displayed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
to  certain  orders  of  intelligences.  This  is  a  most 
important  consideration,  wiiich  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  all  our  views  of  the  Divine  char¬ 
acter,  and  in  all  our  investigations  of  the  Divine 
administration — a  consideration  which  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  overlooked  in  the  views' and  reasonings 
both  of  philosophers  and  theologians. 

Tire  Divine.  Being  is  one  undivided  essence  ;  he 
is  not  compounded  of  separable  parts  or  qualities, 
insulated  from  each  other.  We  ought  not,  there¬ 
fore,  to  conceive  of  his  attributes  as  so  many  in¬ 
dependent  powers  or  properties,  any  one  of  which 
may  be  exerted  without  the  concurrence  or  co¬ 
operation  of  the  other.  From  the  limited  views 
we  too  frequently  take  of  the  Divinity,  and  from 
the  imperfection  of  our  present  faculties,  we  are 
apt  to  fall  into  this  mistake  ;  but  since  all  the 
perfections  we  attribute  to  the  Eternal  Mind  are 
attributes  of  one  indivisible  and  uucompounded 
Being,  we  ought  never  to  imagine  that  power  in 
any  instance  operates  without  goodness,  or  wisdom 
without  rectitude,  or  that  it  can  ever  happen  that 
any  one  of  those  perfections  can  be  displayed 
witJiout  the  harmonious  operation  of  the  whole. 
In  w.liatever  regions  of  the  universe,  therefore, 
God  is  seen  to  operate  by  his  power,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  there  also  he  displays  himself  in  the 
plenitude  of  all  his  other  perfections  ;  that  intelli¬ 
gence,  wisdom,  benevolence,  veracity,  and  recti¬ 
tude  follow  in  the  train  of  omnipotence,  displaying 
in  undivided  luster  and  harmony  the  glories  of 
his  character.  It  is  God,  invested  with  all  his 
eternal  and  immutable,  his  natural  and  moral  at¬ 
tributes,  and  not  any  single  perfection,  that  acts, 
arranges,  and  governs  throughout  the  whole  am¬ 
plitude  of  creation  ;  and  as  such,  hi.s  moral  gran¬ 
deur,  as  well  as  the  physical  effect  of  his  power, 
must  be  displayed  in  every  department  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  universe.  From  the  influence  of  habit,and 
in  consequence  of  the  limited  faculties  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  we  are  accustomed  to  say,  that  in  one  object 
power  is  displayed,  and  in  another  that  wisdom  is 
manifested  ;  because,  that  in  the  one  the  attribute 
of  power  appears  to  us  most  prominent,  and  in 
the  other,  wisdom  is  more  strikingly  apparent.  A 
lofty  range  of  mountains,  rearing  their  summits 
above  the  clouds,  and  stretching  along  for  several 
hundreds  of  miles,  strikes  the  mind  with  an  idea 
of  power  in  Him  who  formed  them  ;  but  the  fine 
mechanism,  accomplishing  certain  useful  purposes 
in  the  body  of  an  emmet  or  a  gnat,  or  the  delicate 
construction  of  the  eye.  of  a  dragon-fly,  arrests 
our  attention  more  particularly  as  an  evidence  of 
wisdom,  although  in  each  of  these  cases  both  power 
and  wisdom  are  displayed.  In  no  act  or  operation 
whatever  of  the  Divine  Being  can  it  be  said,  that 
in  that  act  he  is  only  wise,  or  only  powerful,  or 
only  benevolent ;  for  in  every  opff-ation,  and  in 
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every  part  of  his  procedure,  he  acts  in  the  pleni¬ 
tude  of  all  his  essential  attributes,  although  the 
full  display  of  all  his  perfections  may  not,  in  cvei'y 
instance,  be  open  to  our  inspection. 

If,  then,  the  positions  now  stated  be  admitted 
(and  I  see  not  how  they  can  be  called  in  ques¬ 
tion),  it  necessarily  follows  that  all  the  vast  globes 
dispersed  throughout  the  universe  are  either  inha¬ 
bited  or  contribute,  as  our  sun  does,  to  the  corn- 
tort  and  enjoyment  of  percipient  existence;  for 
it  wisdom  and  goodness  uniformly  and  of  neces¬ 
sity  accompany  the  agency  of  power,  and  if  these 
attributes  can  be  exercised  only  in  relation  to 
sentient  or  intelligent  beings,  such  beings  must 
exist  wherever  such  perfections  are  exercised.  To 
suppose  the  contrary  would  involve  a  palpable,  ab¬ 
surdity,  and  present  a  distorted  and  inconsistent 
view  of  the  adorable  character  of  Jehovah. 

In  our  survey  of  the  sidereal  heavens,  and  the 
remoter  provinces  of  the  Divine  empire,  we  be¬ 
hold  little  more  than  an  overwhelming  display  of 
almighty  power.  Our  remoteness  from  those  mag¬ 
nificent  scenes  prevents  us  from  tracing  the  mi¬ 
nute  contrivances  of  Divine  Wisdom  in  relation 
to  any  particular  system,  or  the  displays  of  Divine 
Beneficence  toward  its  inhabitants.  But  our 
incapacity  in  perceiving  the  etFects  of  wisdom  and 
goodness  forms  no  arguments  against  the  actual 
exercise  of  these  perfections.  If  it  be  admitted 
that  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence  are  the 
necessary  accompanimenls  of  almighty  power,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  those  perfections  are  in  full 
and  constant  exercise  wherever  creating  power 
has  been  exerted,  although,  from  our  present  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  universe,  their  operation  be  concealed 
from  our  view.  In  every  instance  where  Omni¬ 
potence  has  put  forth  its  energies,  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  stage  or  theater  on  winch  the  Divine 
wisdom  and  benevolence  may  be  displayed.  And 
as  wisdom  and  goodness  can  only  have  a  reference 
to  percipient  and  intelligent  beings,  wherever 
those  perfections  are  exercised,  such  beings  must 
necessarily  be  conceived  to  exist;  otherwise,  we  in 
effect  destroy  the  simplicity  of  the  Divine  nature, 
we  divide  the  Divine  essence  into  so  many  inde¬ 
pendent  attributes,  and  virtually  declare  that  in  the 
work  of  creation  the  Deity  does  not  act  in  the  full 
exercise  of  his  indivisible  and  eternal  perfections. 

The  above  considerations,  if  duly  weighed  and 
understood,  appear  to  me  to  embody  an  argument 
for  the  doctrine  of  an  indefinite  plurality  of  worlds, 
which  may  be  considered  as  amounting  to  a  moral 
demonstration. 

III.  There  is  an  absurdity  involved  in  ike  con¬ 
trary  supposition — namely,  that  the  distant  regions 
of  creation  are  devoid  of  inhabitants, 

1.  There  are  two  modes  of  reasoning  which, 
have  been  employed  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  pro- 
posiiion:  the  direct  method,  by  bringing  forward 
arguments,  or  following  out  a  train  of  reasoning 
bearing  expressly  on  the  position  to  be  supported; 
or  the  indirect  method,  by  showing  the  absurdity 
of  maintaining  the  opposite  position.  Mathema¬ 
ticians  term  this  latter  species  of  reasoning  tha 
reductio  ad  ahsurdum,  and  sometimes  employ  it 
instead  of  the  direct  method,  by  showing  tbat  the 
contrary  of  the  position  laid  down  is  impossible, 
or  involves  an  absurdity;  and  this  method  of 
proof  is  considered  as  valid,  and  as  strictly  demon¬ 
strative  as  the  other;  for  the  op|)osito  of  truth 
must  be  falsehood.  If,  therefore,  any  proposition, 
whether  mathematical  or  moral,  can  be  shown 
to  involve  an  absurdity,  or  to  be  inconsistent 
with  a  well-known  and  acknowledged  truth, 
or  directly  contrary  to  it,  we  may  safely  conclnd# 
that  such  a  proposition  must  be  false. 
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To  feel  the  force  of  such  an  argument  in  the 
present  case,  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
the  planetary  and  stellar  orbs  are  destitute  of  in¬ 
habitants.  What  would  be  the  consequences? 
All  those  vast  bodies  must  then  be  considered  as 
regions  of  eternal  silence,  solitude,  and  desola¬ 
tion.  The  sun  illuminates  the  surfaces  of  such 
huge  globes  as  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  but  there  are 
no  visual  organs  to  perceive  the  luster  he  throws 
around,  no  percipient  beings  to  feel  the  influence 
of  his  heat  and  other  benign  agencies.  Time  is 
measured,  with  exquisite  precision  by  days,  and 
months,  and  years,  but  all  to  no  purpose;  for  no 
rational  beings  enjoy  the  advantage  of  such  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  Deity — to 
whom  “  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a 
thousand  years  as  one  day” — stands  in  no  need 
of  such  movements  to  mark  the  periods  of  dura¬ 
tion.  Day  and  night,  spring  and  summer,  suc¬ 
ceed  each  other,  but  they  have  no  relation  to  the 
wants  or  enjoyments  of  sensitive  or  intellectual 
natures.  The  melody  of  the  groves,  the  bleating 
of  flocks,  the  lowing  of  herds,  the  harmonious 
accents  of  human  voices,  or  the  music  of  angelic 
choirs,  never  for  a  moment  disturb  the  profound 
and  awful  silence  which  forever  prevails;  not  a 
single  murmur  meets  the  ear,  unless  howling 
winds,  amidst  dreary  deserts  and  rugged  rocks, 
should  render  the  scene  still  more  hideous  and 
doleful.  Some  of  those  mighty  globes  are  encir¬ 
cled  with  splendid  rings  and  a  retinue  of  moons, 
which  adorn  the  canopy  of  the  sky,  and  present  a 
scene  of  grandeur  far  more  diversified  and  sublime 
than  human  eyes  have  yet  beheld,  but  no  intelli¬ 
gent  agents  exist  in  those  regions  to  admire  and 
enjoy  the  wondrous  spectacle  and  to  adore  the 
great  Creator.  In  short,  all  is  one  wide  scene  of 
dreariness,  desolation,  horror,  and  silence,  which 
would  fill  a  spectator  from  this  world  with  terror 
and  dismay. 

Were  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  he  might  behold 
resplendent  scenes  in  the  canopy  of  the  firma¬ 
ment;  but  how  great  would  be  his  disappointment 
to  find  nothing  but  boundless  deserts  and  desolate 
wastes,  without  one  sentient  being  to  cheer  the 
horrors  of  the  scene,  and  not  a  rational  intelligence 
to  communicate  a  single  sentiment  or  to  join  him 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  objects  above  and 
around  him;  and  were  he  to  range  throughout  an 
indefinite  lapse  of  ages  from  one  globe  to  another, 
and  from  one  corner  of  the  universe  to  another, 
and  find  the  same  gloomy  solitudes  and  desola¬ 
tions,  he  could  find  no  stimulus  to  excite  him  to 
admiration  or  rapture,  or  to  elevate  his  soul  in 
adoration  of  the  Creator.  Even  the  most  resplen¬ 
dent  scenes,  adorned  with  all  the  riches  and  beau¬ 
ties  which  the  most  lively  imagination  can  depict, 
— mountains  of  diamonds  and  plains  diversified 
with  all  the  beauties  of  the  vegetable  creation, — 
could  impart  no  real  pleasure  while  unenlivened 
with  the  principle  of  animation  and  the  energies 
of  mind.  What  a  gloomy  and  horrible  picture 
would  such  a  scene  present  of  the  frame  of  uni¬ 
versal  nature,  and  what  a  vail  of  darkness  and 
mystery  would  it  throw  over  the  perfections  of 
the  Eternal!  for  it  is  the  scenes  connected  with 
life,  animation,  mental  activity,  and  moral  senti¬ 
ment,  glowing  affection,  social  intercourse,  and 
the  mutual  sympathies  of  intellectual  beings,  that 
can  alone  inspire  the  soul  with  rapturous  emo¬ 
tions,  throw  a  charm  over  any  part  of  creation, 
and  exhibit  the  Almighty  Creator  as  amiable  and 
adorable.  It  is  chiefly  from  the  relation  in  which 
the  material  world  stands  to  sensitive  and  intel¬ 
lectual  existence  that  its  beauty  and  order  are 


recognized  and  admired  by  contemplative  minds, 
and  that  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  Deity 
are  traced  in  all  their  minute  and  multifarious 
bearings.  In  our  world,  as  it  now  stands,  the 
arrangement  of  mountains  and  vales,  the  various 
properties  of  the  watery  element,  and  its,  trans¬ 
mutation  into  vapors,  clouds,  and  dew,  the  admira¬ 
ble  mechanism  of  the  atmosphere,  the  fertility  of 
the  earth,  and  the  beautiful  coloring  which  is 
spread  over  the  face  of  nature, —  which  are  pro¬ 
ductive  of  so  many  beneficial  effects,  and  so  evi¬ 
dently  display  the  wisdom  of  Deity, — would  all 
appear  as  so  many  means  without  an  end,  as  con¬ 
trivances  without  use,  if  the  earth  were  destitute 
of  inhabitants.  And  if  all  the  other  departments 
of  creation  were  likewise  devoid  of  animation  and 
intelligence,  scarcely  a  trace  would  be  left  through¬ 
out  boundless  space  of  the  wisdom  and  benevo¬ 
lence  of  the  Eternal  Mind. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  such  a  position  as  that 
which  I  am  now  opposing  would  be  inconsistent 
with  that  principle  of  variety  which  appears  so 
conspicuous  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the 
Divine  operations,  .and  with  that  progressive  expan- 
sion  of  intellectual  views  which  appears  necessary 
to  the  perpetual  enjoyment  of  immortal  beings. 

In  order  to  permanent  enjoyment  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  from  the  very  constitution  of  the  mind,  that 
one  scene  of  happiness  should  succeed  another, — 
that  the  soul  should  look  forward  to  the  future,  to 
something  neio  or  more  grand  and  expansive  than 
it  has  yet  beheld  or  enjoyed.  It  can  never  rest  in 
present  objects  and  attainments,  but  is  always  on 
the  wing  for  something  higher  and  more  exquisite 
than  it  has  yet  grasped  or  enjoyed.  What  is  the 
reason,  in  most  cases,  why  imprisonment  produces 
so  doleful  an  effect  upon  the  mind,  but  because 
its  views  and  its  actions  are  confined  to  a  narrow 
circle?  And  if  in  such  a  situation  newspapers, 
books,  paper,  pens  and  ink,  be  withheld,  so  as  still 
further  to  circumscribe  the  mental  view,  its  want 
of  enjoyment  and  its  misery  are  still  more  in¬ 
creased.  Why  would  a  literary  man  feel  unhap¬ 
piness  had  he  no  access  to  books,  journals,  and 
the  periodicals  of  the  day,  nor  any  other  means 
of  information  respecting  passing  events,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  would  thus  be  confined  to  his  present 
range  of  view,  and  prevented  from  enlarging  it.? 
And  why  should  the  man  who  devours  the  periodi¬ 
cal  journal  to-day  feel  as  craving  desires  to-mor¬ 
row  to  peruse  similar  i-ecords  of  intelligence,  to 
mark  the  progress  of  passing  events,  but  from  the 
same  vehement  desire  to  expand  his  present  intel¬ 
lectual  views?  Were  such  desires  to  remain 
ungratified,  and  the  prospect  of  further  informa¬ 
tion  entirely  shut  up,  a  certain  degree  of  misery 
would  necessarily  be  felt  by  every  rational  mind. 
In  another  world,  something  similar  would  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  case  of  all  intellectual  beings,  were  no 
new  scenes  and  prospects  ever  unfolded  to  view. 

Divines  have  generally  admitted  that  the  eter¬ 
nal  world,  in  the  case  of  the  righteous,  will, be  a 
state  of  perpetual  and  uninterrupted  enjoyment. 
Such  enjoyment,  however,  could  never  be  real¬ 
ized,  unless  new  scenes  and  objects,  worthy  of  the 
admiration  of  exalted  intelligences,  were  progres¬ 
sively  displayed.  But  the  contemplation  of  rude 
masses  of  matter,  however  vast  in  point  of  size 
and  extent,  and  however  magnificent  in  point  of 
splendor,  were  they  entirely  unconnected  with 
mind  and  moral  action,  would  produce  no  high 
degree  of  enjoyment  to  beings  possessed  of  capa¬ 
cious  powers  of  intellect;  for  in  such  objects  they 
could  trace  no  evidences  of  skill  or  design,  nor 
would  they  perceive  any  overflowings  ol  Diviiw 
goodness  to  inspire  them  with  gratitude  and 
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praise.  We  are  warranted  from  Revelation  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  in  the  future  world  the  knowledge  of 
good  men  will  be  indefinitely  increased,  in  respect 
to  their  more  enlarged  conceptions  of  the  Divine 
Being,  and  of  his  works  and  ways;  tliat,  among 
other  subjects,  they  shall  become  more  acquainted 
with  the  distant  regions  of  creation,  the  destina¬ 
tion  of  those  great  globes  wliich  we  now  behold 
at  an  impassable  distance,  the  history  of  their  in¬ 
habitants,  the  various  stages  of  improvement 
through  which  they  have  passed,  the  most  remark¬ 
able  events  wliich  have  happened  among  them  since 
their  creation,  the  relations  which  the  difFerent 
worlds  bear-  to  each  other,  the  various  orders  of 
i.atellectual  beings  and  their  distinctive  character¬ 
istics  and  endowments,  with  many  other  particu¬ 
lars  which  would  afford  an  ample  field  of  investi¬ 
gation  and  contemplation  wliich  could  scarcely 
ever  be  exhausted,  and  a  source  of  progressive 
and  permanent  delight.  But  all  such  prospects 
of  knowledge  and  enjoyment  would  be  forever 
shut  out,  were  the  universe  a  collection  of  mere 
matter  unconnected  with  mind  or  intelligence, 
and  the  distant  view  of  an  immortal  existence 
would  present  little  else  than  a  scene  of  monotony 
or  a  boundless  blank. 

In  the  future  world,  although  the  circumstances 
in  v/hioh  the  mind  will  exist,  will  be  different 
from  its  present  local  associations,  yet  its  facul¬ 
ties,  desires,  and  affections,  will  not  be  essentially 
changed.  It  will  continue  the  same  identical 
being,  only  transported  to  another  region,  and 
connected  with  other  objects  and  associations. — 
It  will  have  the  same  or  similar  aspirations  after 
happiness,  the  same  desires  after  new  objects  and 
discoveries,  and  the  expansion  of  its  intellectual 
views,  and  the  same  delight  in  beholding  one 
scene  of  creating  grandeur  after  another  unfold¬ 
ing  itself  to  view,  as  it  feels,  in  a  certain  degree, 
in  the  present  state.  Such  desires  after  progres¬ 
sive  improvement  in  knowledge  and  happiness 
are  implanted  by  the  Creator,  and  form  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  human  soul, 
and  therefore  can  never  be  eradicated  so  long  as 
it  is  sustained  in  existence.  But  it  is  evident, 
from  what  has  been  already  stated,  that  such  de¬ 
sires  could  never  be  gratified,  and  that  its  expec¬ 
tations  of  higher  degrees  of  intellectual  expansion 
and  enjoyment  would  be  frustrated,  were  the 
scene  of  Omnipotence  nothing  more  than  an  in¬ 
definite  extension  of  matter  without  life  or  intel¬ 
ligence;  for  in  such  a  case  there  would  be  little 
scope  for  the  exercise  and  expansion  of  its  powers 
throughout  an  immortal  existence. 

3.  The  supposition  that  mutter  throughout  the 
universe  is  not  connected  with  mind  would  pre¬ 
sent  a  distorted  view  of  the  character  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  and  throw  a  vail  over  the  most  glorious 
perfections  of  his  nature.  It  would  virtually  de¬ 
prive  the  Creator  of  the  attribute  of  wisdom; 
since  no  display  of  it  would  be  perceived  in  the 
most  magnificent  works  of  his  hands.  It  would, 
in  effect,  rob  him  of  his  yoodness ;  since,  through¬ 
out  the  mightiest  and  most  extensive  portion  of 
his  works,  no  enjoyment  is  communicated  to  be¬ 
ings  endowed  witli  either  sensitive  or  rational 
natures,  which  are  alone  capable  of  being  recipi¬ 
ents  of  his  bounty;  consequently,  no  tribute  of 
gratitude  and  thanksgiving  would  be  offered,  and 
no  praises  or  adorations  would  ascend  t»  the 
throne  of  the  “  King  eternal,  immortal,  and  invi¬ 
sible,”  from  the  greatest  portion  of  his  boundless 
dominions  It  would  prevent  us  from  beholding 
any  extensive  display  of  the  rectitude  of  his  char¬ 
acter  and  the  equity  of  his  government  in  the 
mora.  adi#iinistration  of  the  universe.  Now, 
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wisdom,  goodness,  and  rectitude,  can  only  be  ex¬ 
ercised  in  reference  to  intelligent  natures,  and 
cannot  possibly  be  displayed  where  such  beings 
liave  no  existence. 

The  denial  tlierefore  of  tlie  position,  that  tlie 
great  universe  is  peopled  with  inlinbitants,  would 
lead  us  to  contemplate  a  Being  whose  power  has 
brought  into  existence  a  magnificent  as.sernblago 
of  means  without  an  end;  who  has  |)repared 
glorious  liabitatious  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of 
rational  natures,  but  has  never  peopled  them;  who 
is  the  alone  source  of  happiness,  and  yet  refuses 
to  communicate  of  ids  goodness  where  there  is 
full  scope  for  its  exercise;  and  who  is  the  Supreme 
Lawgiver  and  the  spring  of  moral  order,  and  yet 
afforus  no  display  of  his  moral  attributes  through¬ 
out  the  immensity  of  ins  works:  for  this  earth, 
and  all  the  beings  that  have  ever  been  connected 
w'ithit,are  but  as  a  drop  to  the  ocean  compared  with 
the  immensity  of  the  material  universe.  Can  it 
therefore  be  a  theater  of  sufficient  expansion  for 
the  display  of  the  character  and  attributes  of  that 
being  who  has  existed  from  eternity  past,  and  will 
exist  to  eternity  to  come,  and  whose  presence  fills 
the  amplitudes  of  boundless  space? 

If,  then,  such  absurd  consequences  necessarily 
follow  from  maintaining  the  position,  that  there 
is  no  plurality  of  worlds,  that  position  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  he  true.  It  undermines  trutlis  of  the  first 
importance,  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all 
consistent  views  of  the  character  of  the  Deity, 
and  wliich  are  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  all  ra¬ 
tional  theists  and  Christian  divines.  And,  since 
what  is  directly  opposed  to  truth  must  be  error,  and 
vice  versa,  it  follows  that  the  doctrine  we  are  sup¬ 
porting  must  be  considered  as  susceptible  of  moral 
demonstration;  for  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an 
axiom,  that  it  is  essential  to  the  character  of  Deity 
that  he  act  consistently  in  all  parts  of  liis  domin¬ 
ions,  that  he  display  in  every  instance  all  his  per¬ 
fections  in  harmony,  and  that  wherever  his  om¬ 
nipotence  has  been  exerted,  there  likewise  he  must 
display  his  wisdom,  benevolence,  and  rectitude. — 
Whatever  opinion  therefore  directly  tends  to  un¬ 
dermine  or  oppose  such  views  of  the  Divine 
character  and  perfections  must  be  absolutely  un¬ 
tenable,  and  the  opposite  opinion  must  be  indis¬ 
putably  true. 

In  my  work  on  “Celestial  Scenery  ”  I  entered 
on  tlie  consideration  of  several  arguments  which 
tend  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  worlds, 
and  that  the  planets  of  the  solar  system  in  parti¬ 
cular  are  the  abodes  of  intellectual  beings.  This 
jiosition  was  illustrated  at  some  length  from  the 
following  considerations;  that  there  are  bodies  in 
tlie  planetary  system  of  such  msgnitudes  as  to 
afford  ample  scope  for  myriads  of  inhabitants; 
that  there  is  a  general  similarity  among  all  the 
bodies  of  the  system,  wliich  affords  a  jircsuinptive 
evidence  that  they  are  intended  to  subserve  the 
same  ultimate  designs;  that,  connected  w'itli  the 
planets,  there  are  certain  special  arrangements 
which  indicate  their  adaptation  to  the  en;oyment 
of  sensitive  and  intellectual  beings;  that  the 
scenery  of  the  heavens,  as  viewed  from  the  surfaces 
of  the  larger  planets  and  their  satellites,  forms  a 
presumptive  proof  of  the  same  position;  and  that 
the  fact  that  every  part  of  nature  in  our  world  is 
destined  to  the  support  of  animated  beings,  affords 
a  powerful  argument  in  support  of  this  doctrine. 
These  arguments  and  considerations,  when  viewed 
in  all  their  bearings,  and  in  connection  witli  the- 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Divine  Being,  miglit 
be  considered,  without  any  further  discussions, 
as  quite  sufficient  to  substantiate  the  position, 
that  the  planets  and  satellites  of  our  system,  aa 
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well  as  other  departmsnts  of  the  universe,  are  the 
abodes  of  sensitive  and  intelligent  beings. 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  offered  a  few 
additional  considerations  bearing  on  the  same 
point,  which,  I  trust,  will  tend  to  corroborate 
the  arguments  and  reasoning  formerly  adduced. — 
I  have  shown  that  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of 
worlds  is  more  worthy  of  the  perfections  of  the 
nfinite  Creator,  and  gives  us  a  more  magnificent 
dea  of  his  character  and  works,  than  to  suppose 
his  benevolent  regards  confined  to  ftur  compara¬ 
tively  diminutive  world;  that  it  is  more  accordant 
with  the  infinity  and  eternity  of  the  Divine  Being, 
and  with  his  wisdom  and  benevolence  than  the  op- 
osite  position;  that  wherever  any  one  perfection 
of  Deity  is  exerted,  there  also  all  his  attributes  are 
in  operation;  and  consequently,  wherever  Omni¬ 
potence  is  seen  to  operate,  there  likewise,  wisdom, 
benevolence,  rectitude,  and  every  other  Divine 
perfection,  must  be  displaj’^ed, andean  only  be  dis¬ 
played  in  reference  to  intelligent  beings ;  that 


there  is  an  absurdity  involved  in  the  contrary  sup¬ 
position  ;  that  this  supposition  would  represent 
the  universe  as  an  immense  desert,  unworthy  of  the 
contemplation  of  intelligent  minds;  that  it  would 
prevent  the  progressive  expansion  of  intellectual 
views  in  a  future  state,  and  present  a.  distorted 
view  of  the  character  and  attributes  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  Creator.  All  these  arguments  and  con¬ 
siderations,  when  viewed  in  a  proper  light,  tend 
to  yield  a  mutual  support  to  each  other,  they  hang 
together  in  perfect  harmony,  and  they  are  in  full 
consistency  with  the  most  amiable  and  sublime 
conceptions  we  can  form  of  the  Divinity  ;  and 
therefore  ought  to  carry  irresistible  conviction  to 
the  mind  of  every  unbiased  and  intelligent  in¬ 
quirer.  To  my  own  mind,  they  amount  to  a 
inoral  demonstration  ;  so  that  I  am  as  folly  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  the  position  we  have  been 
maintaining,  as  if  I  were  transported  to  the  re¬ 
gions  of  distant  worlds,  and  permitted  to  mingld 
in  association  with  their  inhabitants 
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It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  persuade  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  that  there  are  any  habitable 
worlds  beside  our  own,  or  that  rational  beings, 
somewhat  analogous  to  man,  may  inhabit  tlie 
planets  of  our  own  or  of  other  systems.  Even 
the  greater  part  of  Christians,  and  some  who  are 
possessed  of  a  considerable  degree  of  intelligence, 
can  scarcely  be  persuaded  that  there  are  more 
worlds  than  one,  or  that  the  Divine  government 
extends  beyond  the  Christian  Church  and  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth;  and  they  attempt  to  vindicate 
their  opinion  by  asserting  that  the  Scriptures 
never  make  the  least  allusion  to  any  world  except 
that  in  which  we  dwell.  Although  this  were  in 
reality  the  case,  itwould  form  noargumentagainst 
the  doctriiie  of  a  plurality  of  worlds;  for  the  reve¬ 
lations  contained  in  the  Scriptures  are  chiefly  of  a 
moral  nature,  their  great  object  being  to  counter¬ 
act  the  depravity  of  man,  and  to  afford  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  plans,  and  perfections,  and 
moral  government  of  the  Divine  Being,  which 
the  unassisted  light  of  nature  was  unable  to  ex¬ 
plore.  They  were  not  intended  to  teach  us  the 
rinciples  of  physical  science,  or  the  particular 
nowledge  of  any  other  subject  which  the  human 
faculties  were  of  themselves  adequate  to  acquire; 
but  to  direct  us,  in  all  our  surveys  of  the  works 
of  God,  to  look  upward  to  him  as  the  Supreme 
Agent,  to  trace  his  attributes  in  all  his  operations, 
and  to  offer  him  a  tribute  of  grateful  adoration. — 
The  Scriptures,  therefore,  would  be  fully  sufficient 
to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  revelation  to  man, 
although  they  made  no  allusion  to  other  worlds, 
or  to  other  intelligeares  within  the  range  of  the 
Divine  government. 

Since  the  system  of  nature,  the  system  of  reve¬ 
lation,  and  the  rational  faculties  of  man,  had  their 
origin  from  the  same  Almighty  Being,  we  should 
naturally  expect  that  they  should  perfectly  har¬ 
monize  in  their  grand  lineaments,  and  in  the 
truths  they  are  calculated  respectively  to  unfold; 
■or,  at  least,  that  there  should  be  no  glaring  con¬ 


tradiction  between  the  intimations  given  by  the 
one  and  by  the  other.  If  the  investigations  of 
reason  in  regard  to  the  material  universe  neces¬ 
sarily  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  numerous  worldi 
exist  throughout  immensity,  and  if  the  Scriptures 
contain  a  communication  from  God,  we  sliouM 
never  expect  to  find  in  that  revelation  any  propo¬ 
sition  asserting  that  there  is  only  one  world  and 
one  race  of  intelligent  beings  in  the  universe,  and 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  no  such  proposition  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Bible.  On  the  contrary,  though 
the  Scriptures  never  directly  or  explicitly  treat  of 
this  subject,  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  worlds 
is  embodied  in  many  passages  of  the  sacred  writings; 
and  the  language  of  the  inspired  penman  is  in  all 
cases  perfectly  consistent  with  the  idea  of  myriads 
of  worlds  existing  throughout  the  universe.'  To 
illustrate  this  position,  in  a  few  instances,  is  the 
object  of  this  chapter;  and  as  the  passages  of 
Scripture  in  which  this  sentiment  is  embodied  are 
more  numerous  than  is  generally  apprehended,  I 
shall  select  only  a  few  of  them  as  the  subject  of 
coniment  and  illustration. 

The  first  passage  on  which  I  shall  offer  a  few 
remarks  is  Psalm  viii,  3,  4:  “When  I  consider 
thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon 
and  the  stars,  which  thou  hast  ordained;  what  is 
man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him!  or  the  son  of 
man,  that  thou  visitest  him!  ” 

When  composing  this  hymn  of  praise  to  God, 
the  Psalmist  evidently  appears  to  have  been  con¬ 
templating,  with  intelligence  and  pious  emotion, 
the  glories  of  the  nocturnal  sky — the  moon  walk¬ 
ing  in  brightness  along  the  canopy  of  heaven,  and 
the  star^3  and  planets  dilfusing  their  luster  from 
more  distant  regions.  Viewing  those  resplendent 
orbs,  his  thoughts  seem  to  have  taken  a  flight  into 
the  regions  of  immensity,  and  by  the  guidance  of 
his  rational  powers,  and  aided  by  the  spirit  of 
inspiration,  he  takes  an  expansive  view  of  the 
multitude,  the  magnitude,  and  the  grandeur  of 
those  magnificent  orbs  which  roll  in  the  distant 
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tracks  of  (•.“ation.  Overwhelmed  with  his  views 
of  the  iniTnensity  of  the  universe,  and  of  the  per¬ 
fections  and  grandeur  of  its  Creator,  he  break.s 
out  iritc  this  striking  exclamation,  “Lord!  what 
is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him!  or  the  son 
of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him!”  Surveying 
with  his  intellectual  eye  the  boundless  extent  of 
Grod’s  universal  empire,  he  shrinks,  as  it  were, 
into  nothing,  and  seems  almost  afraid  lest  he 
should  be  forgotten  or  overlooked  amid  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  beings  over  which  the  Divine  govern¬ 
ment  extends.  Now,  there  could  be  no  emphasis 
or  propriety  in  this  exclamation,  if  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  globe  were  the  only  rational  beings 
that  peopled  the  material  universe;  for,  if  man  is 
the  principal  inhabitant  of  creation,  it  could  be 
no  matter  of  wonder  and  astonishment  that  God 
should  be  “mindful  of  him,”  and  exercise  toward 
him  a  special  regard  and  superintending  care. 
Such  a  minute  attention  and  affectionate  regard 
is  nothing  more  than  what  we  should  have  natu¬ 
rally  expected.  But,  if  the  immensity  of  space 
be  diversified  with  ten  thousand  times  ten  thou¬ 
sand  worlds,  replenished  with  rational  inhabitants, 
as  science  and  right  reason  demonstrate;  if 
the  race  of  Adam  appear  no  more  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  beings  that  people  the  amplitudes 
of  creation,  than  as  a  drop  to  the  ocean,  then 
the  Divine  condescension  appears  truly  won¬ 
derful  and  astonishing, — that,  from  the  hights 
of  his  glory  in  the  heav'ens,  the  Most  High  should 
look  down  with  an  eye  of  complacency  on  the 
puny  inhabitants  of  earth,  and  regard  them  with 
a  Father’s  attention  and  care.  This  is  evidently 
the  leading  idea  which  the  pious  exclamation  of 
the  Psalmist  is  intended  to  convey;  and  therefore, 
if  this  globe  were  the  only  or  the  principal  abode 
of  rational  beings,  such  language  would  be  mere 
hyperbole,  or  something  approaching  to  bombast, 
which  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  veracity 
and  solemnity  of  an  inspired  writer. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  passage  under  con¬ 
sideration  is  not  only  consistent  with  the  doctrine 
of  a  plurality  of  worlds,  but  necessarily  embodies 
in  it  the  idea  of  the  Divine  empire  being  indefi¬ 
nitely  extended,  and  comprising  within  its  range 
numerous  orders  of  exalted  intelligences.  It 
likewise  teaches  us,  that  while  the  Almighty  has 
diversified  tlie  field.?  of  immensity  with  innume¬ 
rable  worlds;  that  while  he  sits  enthroned  on  the 
magnificence  of  his  works  in  the  distant  regions 
of  his  creation,  and  governs  the  affairs  of  un¬ 
numbered  orders  of  intellectual  existence,  he  also 
exercises  He  minutest  superintendence  over  every 
Vjorld  he  has  created,  however  diminutive  in  com¬ 
parison  of  the  whole.  His  eye  rests  on  the  hum¬ 
blest  and  the  minutest  of  its  obiects,  and  his 
Spirit  watches  over  it  as  vigilantly  as  if  it  formed 
the  sole  object  of  his  physical  and  moral  adrnini.s- 
tration;  so  that  neither  man  nor  the  smallest 
microscopic  animalcul®  are  overlooked  amid  the 
multifarious  objects  of  the  Divine  government. 
This  is  an  attribute  peculiar  to  the  Most  High, 
which  flows  from  the  immensity  of  his  nature 
and  the  boundless  knowledge  he  has  of  all  his 
works,  and  which  gives  us  a  more  glorious  and 
sublime  idea  of  his  character  than  if  his  regards 
were  confined  to  one  department  of  his  empire, 
or  to  one  order  of  his  creatures;  and  in  nothing 
is  the  Divine  Being  so  immensely  separated  from 
man,  or  from  any  other  rank  of  intelligent  exis¬ 
tence,  as  in  the  display  he  gives  of  this  wonderful 
and  incommunicable,  attribute.  By  overlooking 
this  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Divinity,  and 
attempting  to  compare  his  procedure  with  the 
limited  conceptions  of  our  own  minds,  we  are 
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apt  to  indulge  in  very  contracted  and  erroneous 
views  respecting  his  nature  and  universal  govern¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  revelations  of  his 
word  and  the  dispensations  of  his  providence. 

The  next  passage  I  shall  notice  is  Isaiah  xl,  15, 
17.  “Behold,  the  nations  are  as  a  drop  of  a 
bucket,  and  are  counted  as  the  small  dust  of 
the  balance.”  “  All  nations  before  Him  are  as 
nothing,  and  they  are  counted  to  him  less  than 
nothing  and  vanity.” 

In  the  chapter  from  which  these  words  are 
taken,  the  prophet  announces  deliverance  from 
the  captivity  of  Babylon,  and  the  approach  of 
that  period  when  “the  glory  of  Jehovah  shall  be 
revealed,  and  when  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together.” 
— In  order  to  obviate  every  difficulty  that  might 
seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment 
of  such  a  glorious  event,  the  prophet  describes,  in 
the  most  sublime  language,  the  perfections  and 
character  of  him  by  whose  agency'  this  astonish¬ 
ing  change  in  the  world  was  to  be  introduced. 
He  is  declared  to  be  that  Almighty  Being  “  wlio 
measures  the  ocean  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
who  meteth  out  the  heavens  with  the  span,  who 
comprehendeth  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure, 
and  weigheth  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the 
hills  in  a  balance.”  The  prophet  likewise  de¬ 
nounces  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  idolatry,  by 
exhibiting  the  character  and  operations  of  him 
whom  no  material  images,  however  splendid,  can 
ever  represent  or  adumbrate.  “  He  sitteth  on  the 
circle  of  the  sky  which  surrounds  the  earth,  and 
the  inhabitants  thereof  are  as  grasshoppers;  he 
stretcheth  out  the  heavens  as  a  curtain;  he  bring- 
eth  forth  their  host  by  number;  he  calleth  them 
all  by  their  names,  by  the  greatness  of  his  might; 
for  that  he  is  strong  in  power,  and  there  is  no 
searching  of  his  understanding.”  Among  these 
sublime  descriptions  are  contained  the  passages  1 
have  quoted, — “Behold,  the  nations  are  as  the 
drop  of  a  bucket.”  “Ail  nations  before  him 
are  as  nothing,”  &c.  Such  declarations  could 
scarcely  be  made  with  propriety',  if  all  the  rolling 
orbs  of  heaven  were  destitute  of  inhabitants;  for 
then  it  would  not  be  true  that  “  all  nations  are  as 
the  small  dust  of  the  balance,”  and  that  they  are 
“counted  to  Jehovah  as  less  than  nothing  and 
vanity.”  They  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  a  plu¬ 
rality  of  worlds  assume  the  position,  “that  man 
holds  the  principal  station  in  the  material  uni¬ 
verse;”  but  w'ere  this  the  case,  then  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  “  their  multitude  and  glory,” 
behooved  to  be  considered  as  the  greater  portion, 
or  as  one  of  the  greater  departments  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  empire;  and  if  so,  it  would  be  approaching 
to  extravagance  and  bombast  for  any  one  to 
declare  that  they  are  only  like  a  drop  compared 
with  the  ocean,  like  a  few  particles  of  dust  com¬ 
pared  with  a  mighty  island,  or,  in  comparison 
with  other  departments,  that  “  they  are  as  nothing, 
and  less  than  nothing  and  vanity.” 

We  are  here  to  consider  the  comparisons  and 
contrasts  drawn  in  those  passages  as  referring,  not 
to  Jehovah,  abstractedly  considered,  but  to  the 
manifestations  he  has  given  of  his  power,  w’i.sdom, 
and  grandeur,  in  the  scenes  of  the  universe. 
Hence  we  are  directed  in  the  chapter  from  which 
our  quotations  are  taken,  to  “  lift  up  our  ey'es  on 
high,”  and  contemplate  “  the  firmament  of  his 
power;  ”  to  “  behold  the  hosts  ”  of  resplendent 
globes  which  he  has  uispersed  throughout  the  re¬ 
gions  of  space  “  by  the  greatness  of  his  strengtli,’" 
and  to  consider  that  the  vast  extent  of  the  celes 
tial  spaces  have  been  “  meted  out  with  a  span.” 
When  the  inspired  writers  demand  from  their 
hearers  a  .sentiment  of  reverence  nd  admiration, 
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they  do  not  present  to  them  metaphysical  reason¬ 
ings  or  abstract  views  in  reference  to  the  perfec¬ 
tions  of  Jehovah,  but  describe  tliose  exhibitions 
of  his  power  and  grandeur  whicli  are  calculated 
to  strike  the  senses  and  imagination,  and  to  excite 
the  emotion  intended.  Thus,  when  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  wished  to  impress  his  hearers  with  a 
reverendal  sense  of  the  greatness  of  God,  he  de¬ 
scribes  him  by  the  effects  of  his  power  and  wisdom 
as  displayed  in  his  operations.  “Who  would  not 
fear  thee,  O  King  of  nations!  He  hath  made  the 
earth  by  his  power,  he  hath  established  the  world 
by  his  wisdoin,  and  hath  stretched  out  the  heavens 
by  his  discretion.  When  he  uttereth  his  voice, 
there  is  a  noise  of  waters  in  the  heavens,  and  he 
causeth  the  vapors  to  ascend  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth;  he  maketh  lightnings  with  rain,  and  bring- 
eth  the  wind  out  of  his  treasures.” 

In  like  manner,  in  the  passages  under  considera¬ 
tion,  we  are  to  consider  the  contrast  here  stated  as 
drawn,  not  between  all  nations  and  Jehovah  as 
an  abstract  Being,  whose  perfections  are  infinite  ; 
for  in  this  respect  no  comparison  can  be  made, 
but  as  drawn  between  this  earth  with  all  its  in¬ 
habitants,  and  the  innumerable  globes  which  are 
scattered  throughout  the  regions  of  immensity. 
And  the  most  enlightened  astronomer,  after  his 
boldest  excursions  into  the  illimitable  tracks  of  cre¬ 
ation,  could  devise  no  language  to  express  his  emo¬ 
tions,  and  the  contrast  that  subsists  between  this 
globe  and  the  immensity  of  the  heavens,  more 
appropriate  and  energetic  than  the  passage  before 
Its.  This  world,  with  “all  that  it  inherits,”  is 
here  represented  as  a  single  drop  of  water  to  the 
mighty  ocean,  or  as  a  few  particles  of  dust  to  the 
most  spacious  continents,  when  compared  with 
the  grandeur  and  immensity  of  nature  ;  yea,  to 
complete  the  contrast,  it  is  “counted  as  nothing 
atid  less  than  nothing  and  vanity.”  When  we 
survey  the  vast  globes  which  compose  the  plan¬ 
etary  system  ;  when  we  wing  our  flight  in  imagi¬ 
nation  to  the  starry  regions,  and  leave  the  sun  and 
all  his  attendants  behind  us,  until  they  dwindle  to 
an  undistinguishable  point;  when  we  prosecute 
our  course  through  thousands  of  nebulte,  every 
one  of  them  containing  unnumbered  suns  and 
systems;  and  when  the  mind  is  bewildered  and 
overpowered  at  the  immensity  of  the  prospect,  we 
cannot  but  perceive  that  the  language  of  the 
prophet  is  the  most  impressive,  and  the  fittest  that 
could  have  been  selected;  that  it  is  most  emphatic, 
and  literally  true.  But  if  this  earth  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  God’s  universe,  there  could  be  no 
propriety  in  such  language,  and  it  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  allied  only  to  extravagance  and  pompous 
declamation — a  characteristic  which  ought  never 
to  be  applied  to  the  writers  of  the  sacred  records. 

We  ought  likewise  to  consider  that  the  contrast 
is  not  stated  between  the  earth  considered  merely 
as  a  material  system,  and  the  amplitudes  of  the  fir¬ 
mament,  but  between  the  nations  of  the  earth  and 
the  innumerable  order  of  beings  which  people  the 
universe,  plainly  implying,  in  my  apprehension, 
that  unnumbered  myriads  of  intelligences  occupy 
the  celestial  worlds,  in  comparison  of  which  ail 
who  now  dwell  upon  the  earth,  or  who  have  occu¬ 
pied  its  surface  since  time  began,  are  only  as  a 
drop  to  the  ocean.  The  passage  before  us  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  al  nost  a  direct  intima¬ 
tion  of  a  plurality  of  worlds;  and,  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  no  other  wo. Ids  existed,  I  should 
scarcely  consider  the  strong  language  here  used 
as  the  dictate  of  inspiration;  but  when  we  consid¬ 
er  what  appear  to  be  the  true  references  of  the 
prophet’s  language,  and  the  magnificent  ideas 
rt  suggests,  it  conveys  the  most  glorious  and  sub¬ 


lime  conceptions  of  the  grandeur  of  “the  high 
and  lofty  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity,”  ana 
whose  presence  fills  the  immensity  of  creation. 

The  next  passage  I  shall  adduce  in  support  of 
the  po.sition  under  consideration,  is  Nehemiaii  ix, 
6:  “Thou,  even  tiiou,  art  Lord  alone;  thou  hast 
made  heaven,  the  heave.v  of  heave.ns,  with  all 
their  ho=!t,  the  earth,  and  all  things  that  are  there¬ 
in,  the  seas,  and  all  that  is  therein,  and  thou  pre- 
servest  them  all  ;  and  the  host  of  he.aven  wor- 
shipeth  thee.” 

Here  the  Most  High  is  represented,  not  by  a 
metaphysical  exhibition  of  liis  infinity,  eternity, 
and  omnipotence,  abstractedly  considered,  but  by 
tlie  manifestations  he  has  made  of  himself  in  his 
wonderful  operations,  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth; 
and  this  is  the  general,  I  may  say'  universal,  mode 
in  which  the  sacred  writers  exhibit  the  cliaracter 
and  perfections  of  the  Deity.  “Thou  hast  made 
heaven,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  with  all  their 
hosts.”  By  “  heaven”  is  here  to  be  understood 
the  visible  firmament,  with  all  the  stars  and  plan¬ 
ets  perceptible  by  the  human  eye,  which  is  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  heaven  is  generally  taken 
when  God  is  represented  as  its  Creator.  The  “hea¬ 
ven  of  heiiven.s”  is  an  e.xpression  which  is  worthy 
of  particular  attention,  and  evidently  includes  in 
it  an  idea  far  more  extensive  and  sublime  than 
what  most  readers  generally  attach  to  it.  It  evi¬ 
dently  intimates  that,  far  beyond  the  visible  starry 
heavens  which  we  behold,  there  are  unnumbered 
firmaments,  composed  of  other  stars  and  systems 
stretching  out  toward  infinity  on  either  liand, 
and  which  mortals  in  their  present  state  will  never 
be  able  to  descry.  We  have  already  attained  some 
glimpses  of  such  firmaments.  More  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  stars,  in  addition  to  those  distin¬ 
guishable  by  the  naked  eye,  are  within  the  reach 
of  the.  telescope,  if  all  the  regions  of  the  sky  wers 
by  this  instrument  thoroughly  explored.  We  be¬ 
hold  several  hundreds,  and  even  thousands  of  ne¬ 
bula  in  different  spaces  of  the  heavens,  each  of 
them  consisting  of  thousands  of  stars,  which 
would  form  a  firmament  as  glorious  and  expansive 
as  that  which  appears  to  a  common  observer  in 
the  midnight  sky;  so  that  were  we  removed  from 
one  of  those  nebulm  to  another,  we  should  behold 
at  every  st;ige  a  new  firmament,  composed  of  stars 
or  other  luminaries  altogether  different  fron;  what 
we  had  seen  before,  or  from  what  we  perceive  in 
thi^  firmament  which  is  visible  from  our  globe. — 
Thc.se  facts,  which  have  been  brought  to  light  by 
the  discoveries  of  modern  astronomy,  while  they 
display  the  infinite  power  and  grandeur  of  the 
Divinity,  serve,  likewise  to  illustrate  many  of  the 
declarations  of  his  w-ord,  and  particularly  such 
expressions  as  that  before  us, — “the  heaven  of 
heavens,”  the  boundless  empire  of  the  “King 
eternal  and  invisible,”  in  which  he  reigns  over 
unnumbered  intelligences.  The  same  emphatical 
expression  is  used  in  the  prayer  of  Solomon  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple:  “But  will  God  in  very 
deed  dw'ell  on  earth?  Behold,  the  heaven  and 
he.aven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee!”  imply¬ 
ing  that  far  beyond  the  range  of  the  materia! 
universe,  vast  and  extensive  as  it  is,  the  great  Je¬ 
hovah  resides  in  the  glory  of  his  invisible  attri¬ 
butes,  filling  immensity  with  his  presence. 

By  “the  host  of  heaven'”  is  doubtless  to  he  un¬ 
derstood  the  inhabitants  of  those  numerous  worldi 
and  vast  regions  here  designated  by  the  most  em¬ 
phatic  expression  which  could  be  selected,  “the 
heaven  of  heavens ;”  intimating  that  the  same 
Almighty  Being  who  launched  into  existence  those 
innumerable  globes  also  replenished  them  with 
countless  orders  of  intelligent  existence,  capable 
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of  enjoying  his  bounty,  and  offering  to  him  a 
tribute  of  adoration.  Hence  it  is  liere  declared, 
“  the  host  of  heaven  icorshipeth  thee  evidently 
inplying,  if  there  is  any  rational  idea  to  be  elicited 
from  the  passage,  that  the  bodies  which  compose 
“  the  heaven  of  heavens”  are  occupied  with  in¬ 
habitants ;  that  these  inhabitants  are  endowed 
with  capacious  powers  of  intellect;  that  their 
numbers  correspond  with  the  amplitude  of  the 
regions  which  they  occupy  ;  that  most,  if  not  all 
of  them,  are  invested  with  the  attribute  of  moral 
perfection,  and  are  consequently  in  a  state  of  hap¬ 
piness;  that  they  employ  their  faculties  in  con¬ 
templating  the  perfections  and  operations  of  their 
Creator  ;  and  that  they  magnify  and  adore  him  in 
the  loftiest  strains,  as  the  center  and  source  of  all 
their  felicity  :  all  which  appears  to  be  implied  in 
the  passage,  “  the  host  of  heaven  worshipeth 
thee.”  For  no  being  can  with  propriety  be  said 
to  worship  Jehovah,  unless  such  as  are  endowed 
with  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  capable  of 
appreciating  his  perfections,  as  displayed  in  the 
universe,  and  of  perceiving  that  he  is  worthy  of 
all  homage  and  adoration.  In  accordance  with 
such  views  the  Psalmist,  when  his  soul  was  in¬ 
spired  with  the  higher  strains  of  devotion,  in  a 
sublime  apo.strophe,  calls  upon  the  whole  intelli¬ 
gent  universe  to  adore  the  name  of  Jehovah  : — 
“  Praise  ye  Jehovah  from  the  heavens  ;  praise  him 
ye  heaven  of  heavens,” — or,  ye  inhabitants  of 
those  higher  regions, — “  praise  him,  all  )'e  his 
angels  ;  praise  him,  all  ye  his  hosts.  Let  them 
praise  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  his  name  alone 
is  exalted,  and  his  glory  is  above  the  earth  and 
heaven.”  If  therefore  there  were  no  other  worlds 
than  that  on  which  we  dwell,  such  magnificent 
expressions  would  lose  all  their  sublimity,  would 
be  almost  without  meaning,  and  might  be  regarded 
rather  as  the  turgid  exclamations  of  an  enthusiast 
than  as  the  sober  dictates  of  inspiration.  But 
when  we  take  into  view  the  immensity  of  the 
universe,  and  the  numerous  worlds  and  beings  it 
contains,  such  expressions,  though  among  the 
strongest  which  human  language  can  furnish,  fall 
far  short  of  communicating  the  lofty  ideas  they 
are  intended  to  represent. 

Such  passages  as  the  following  may  likewise  be 
considered  as  embodying  views  of  the  same  de¬ 
scription: — Psalm  ciii.  111, — “  The  Lord  hath  pre¬ 
pared  his  THao.N'E  in  the  heavens  ;  and  his  king¬ 
dom  ruleth  overall.” 

This,  along  with  a  number  of  similar  passages 
interspersed  throughout  the  Scriptures,  evidently 
implies  that  the  heavens  form  the  princi|)al  part  of 
the  Divine  empire,  compared  with  which,  this 
earth  is  but  as  a  point,  and  “all  its  inhabitants 
reputed  as  nothing.”  They  are  represented  as 
the  chief  and  appropriate  residence  of  Jehovah, 
where  he  displays  the  glory  of  his  perfections  to 
unnumbered  intelligences.  Hence  ho  is  declared 
to  have  “establish^  his  throne  in  the  heavens,” 
intimating,  that  it  is  in  those  higher  and  more 
expansive  regions  that  the  principal  arrangements 
of  his  government  have  been  made,  that  the  be¬ 
neficence  and  rectitude  of  his  character  are  mani¬ 
fested,  and  that  the  grandeur  of  his  moral  admin¬ 
istration  is  most  extensively  displayed.  But  it  is 
evident,  that  where  there  are  no  intellectual  be¬ 
ings,  there  can  be  no  moral  government;  and 
therefore,  if  the  Almighty  has  a  government  in 
the  heavens,  these  heavens  must  be  peopled  with 
beings  endowed  with  moral  and  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties,  capable  of  being  the  subjects  of  a  moral  ad¬ 
ministration.  To  suppose  a  government  without 
subjects,  is  evidently  preposterous  and  absurd.  It 
Is  added,  “flis  kingdom  ruleth  over  all.”  Where-  1 


ever  these  expansive  heavens  extend,  and  however 
numerous  and  august  the  worlds  and  system* 
which  lie  within  their  range,  they  are  ail  under  the 
superintendence  and  sway  of  the  Divine  govern 
ment,  which  extends  its  care  and  moral  energies 
over  the  remotest  regions  of  the  universe.  But 
as  there  can  be.  no  kingdom  without  rational  and 
moral  subjects,  therefore,  wherever  the  kingdom 
of  Jehovah  extends  throughout  the  illimitable 
spaces  of  immensity,  there  must  be  myriads  of 
beings  endowed  with  rational  and  moral  naUires. 
Similar  remarks  might  be  made  upon  such  decla¬ 
rations  as  the  following;  “The  Lord,  he  is  God 
in  the  heaven  above,”  intimating  his  rule  or  do¬ 
minion  over  the  worlds  on  high:  “Behold  the 
heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  the  Lord  thy 
God’s,”  intimating,  likewise,  that  he  presides  in 
high  authority  over  all  the  beings  they  contain; 
“Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the.  glory, 
and  the  majesty;  for  all  in  heaven  and  in  earth  is 
thine.  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  0  Lord,  and  thou 
art  exalted  above  all;”  “Heaven  is  my  rtrorte  and 
the  earth  is  my  footstool;”  “His  kingdom  is  an 
everlasting  kingdom;”  “  His  dominion  is  an  ever¬ 
lasting  dominion;”  and  “  He  doeth  according  to 
his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  earth.”  Ail  these,  and  similar 
passages,  imply  rule  and  dominion  over  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  heavens;  and  consequently  intimate 
that  the  celestial  worlds  are  occupied  by  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Divine  government.  It  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  the  expression  which  so  frequently  oc¬ 
curs  in  Scripture,  “  77te  Lord  of  hosts,’  or  the 
Lord  of  armies,  has  a  particular  reference  to  the 
universal  dominion  of  Jehovah  over  the  couutle.sa 
myriads  which  people  the  distant  regions  of  crea¬ 
tion. 

Psalm  cxlv,  9:  “The  Lord  is  good  to  all;  and 
his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.” 

The  goodness  of  God,  in  innumerable  modes 
and  instances,  is  displayed,  not  only  toward  man, 
but  to  all  the  diversified  orders  of  animated  exist¬ 
ence  in  this  lower  world.  But  it  is  not  confined 
to  this  terrestrial  sphere,  but  is  diffused  wherever 
his  wisdom  and  omnipotence  have  prepared  hab¬ 
itations  for  sensitive  and  intellectual  beings. 
Hence  it  is  here  declared,  that  “his  tender  mer¬ 
cies,”  or  the  emanations  of  his  goodness  and  be¬ 
neficence  are  diffused  “over  all  his  teorks;”  imply¬ 
ing  that  throughout  the  whole  range  of  tlio 
material  system,  however  far  it  may  extend,  the 
beneficence  of  the  Deity  is  displayed  to  numerous 
ranks  of  his  sensitive  and  intelligent  offspring; 
for  unless  such  beings  exist  throughout  all  places 
of  his  vast  dominions,  there  could  be  no  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  his  benevolence,  and  of  course,  it 
could  not  be  said,  with  proprietv,  to  extend  “over 
all  his  works.”  In  the  same  point  of  view  we 
rriaj'  consider  an  analogous  expression  in  Psalm 
cviii,  and  other  placesof Scripture, — “Thy  mercy 
is  great  above  the  heavens;”  or,  as  Mr.  Locke 
translates  it,  “Great  is  thy  bou.ntv  above  the  hea¬ 
vens;”  an  expression  which  leads  us  to  conclude, 
that  far  bevoud  these  visible  heavens  which  the 
unassisted  eye  beholds,  and  even  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  the  orbs  which  the  telescope  has  en¬ 
abled  us  to  descry,  the  Divine  goodne.ss  .shines  in 
rich  manifestations,  diffu.sing  felicity  and  ecstatic 
joy  among  unnumbered  legions  of  happy  exist¬ 
ence;  for  “bounty”  or  “  goodness,”  can  liave  a 
relation  only  to  such  beings. 

In  the  following  passage  of  Psalm  cxiv,  10- 
1.3,  it  is  declared,  “All  thy  works  shall  praise 
thee,  O  Lord,  and  thy  saints  shall  bless  thee. — 
They  shall  speak  of  the  glory  of  thy  kingdom, 
and  talk  of  thy  power;  to  make  known  to  tlie 
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eons  of  men  his  mighty  acts,  and  the  glorious 
majesty  of  his  kingdom.  Tliy  kingdom  is  an 
everlasting  kingdom,”  &c. 

This  passage  may  be  considered  as  embodying 
a  prediction  tliat  in  the  future  ages  of  the  church 
men  of  piety  will  acquVre  more  elevated  and  com¬ 
prehensive  views  of  the  extent  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  universal  kingdom  of  Jehovah,  and  will 
display  a  more  enlightened  zeal  than  in  ages  past, 
in  exhibiting  to  their  fellow-men  the  august  ope¬ 
rations  of  Omnipotence,  and  the  magnificence  of 
that  empire  over  which  the  Most  High  presides. — 
“They  shall  speak  of  the  glory  of  Jehovah’s  king¬ 
dom,  and  talk  of  his  power."  If  this  kingdom 
were  chiefly  confined  to  the  evanescent  speck  of 
earth  on  which  we  live,  it  would  scarcely  be 
worthy  of  the  epithets  which  are  here  bestowed 
upon  it.  It  is  a  kingdom  of  cnonv  ;  it  is  a  king¬ 
dom  in  which  are  displayed  miyhty  acts  or  opera¬ 
tions  ;  it  is  a  kingdom  of  glorious  majesty;  it  is  a 
kingdom  in  which  are  displayed  “pow’er,”  and 
greatness  which  is  unsearchable;”  it  is  a  “king¬ 
dom  of  all  ages,”  and  its  administration  will  be 
carried  forward  throughout  all  the  revolutions  of 
eternity — “  thy  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  king¬ 
dom.”  Were  its  government  conducted  chiefly' 
in  reference  to  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  such 
descriptions  of  its  grandeur  could  scarcely  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  inspired  writers,  nor  would  such  a 
limited  kingdom  correspond  to  the  majesty  of  an 
infinite,  omnipotent,  and  eternal  Being,  who  has 
the  range  of  immensity  as  the  theater  of  his  ope¬ 
rations.  But  when  we  contemplate  the  universal 
kingdom  of  Jehovah  extending  throughout  the 
unlimited  regions  of  space;  when  we  behold  it 
filled  with  worlds  of  immense  magnitude,  and 
with  systems  of  worlds  in  such  a  multitude  and 
variety  that  no  man  can  number  them,  we  per¬ 
ceive  at  once  that  such  a  kingdom  warrants  the 
application  of  such  lofty  epithets  and  expressions 
as  are  here  used;  that  it  is  indeed  a  kingdom  dis¬ 
playing  omnipotent  “power,”  and  “greatness un¬ 
searchable;”  that  it  is  connected  with  “mighty 
operations;”  that  it  is  invested  with  “  glorious  ma¬ 
jesty;”  and  that  it  is  worthy  of  everlasting  duration. 
But  as  the  idea  of  a  kingdom  necessarily  includes 
subjects,  and  as  the  multitude  of  subjects  consti¬ 
tute  the  chief  glory  of  an  empire,  so  we  must 
necessarily  admit  that  all  the  provinces  of  this 
celestial  kingdom  are  replenished  with  inhabitants, 
or  in  other  words,  subjects  of  the  Divine  govern¬ 
ment;  without  which  it  could  have  no  “glory” 
nor  “majesty,”  nor  could  it  w’ith  propriety  be  en¬ 
titled  to  the  designation  of  a  “kingdom.” 

Such  passages  as  the  following  may  likewi.se 
be  considered  as  corroborating  the  preceding  po¬ 
sitions  :  Psalm  cxiii,  4-G,  “Who  is  like  unto 
the  Lord  our  God,  who  dwelleth  on  high?  The 
Lord  is  high  above  all  nations,  and  his  glory  above 
the  heavens.  He  humbleth  himself  to  behold  the 
things  that  are  in  heaven  and  in  tire  earth.”  “  Thy 
goodness  is  great  above  the  heavens,  and  thy  truth 
reacheth  to  the  skies.  Thou  are  exalted,  0  God, 
above  the  heavens,”  &c. 

These  passages,  and  others  of  a  similar  import, 
embody  the  general  idea  that  the  omnipotence  and 
grandeur  of  the  Divinity  are  displayed  in  regions 
far  beyond  that  firmament  which  is  visible  from 
our  globe  by  common  observers,  yea,  beyond  the 
utmost  limits  to  which  telescopic  dhscovories  have 
conducted  ns;  for  “  his  glory  is  above,”  or  beyond 
“these  heavens.”  And  if  nothing  but  empty 
space  existed  beyond  these  limits,  or  mere  matter 
Without  mind,  it  could  scarcely  be  said  that  the 
Divine  glory  is  display'ed  beyond  these  heavens. 
It  is  further  stated  that  the  glory  of  the  Almighty 


is  so  expansive,  and  that  his  universal  kingdom 
extends  through  regions  so  immeasurably  distant 
that  he  may  be  said,  speaking  after  the  manner 
of  men,  “  to  humble  himself  when  he  beholds  the 
objects  in  the  heavens”  which  lie  withiir  our  obser¬ 
vation.  This  declaration  contains  not  only  a 
sublime  representation  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
Divine  nature  and  operations,  but  appears  to  me 
to  embody  in  it  a  demonstration  of  what  we 
formerly  asserted  as  highly  probable — namely,  that 
that  portion  of  the  univer.se  ivhich  lies  within  the 
range  of  telescopic  vision,  and  which  contains  so 
many  millions  of  splendid  suns  and  systems,  is 
but  a  small  part  of  the  universal  kingdom  of  Je¬ 
hovah,  compared  with  what  lies  beyond  the  utmost 
boundaries  of  human  vision;  for  he  is  here  repre¬ 
sented  as  humbling  himself  when  lie  looks  down 
from  the  remoter  glories  of  his  empire  on  all  that 
is  visible  to  the  view  of  mortals.  To  the  same 
purpose  is  the  pious  exclamation  of  the  Psalmist 
in  the  8th  Psalm  ;  “  O  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  excel¬ 
lent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth  !  who  hast  set  thy 
glory  above  the  heavens!  ”  And  if  the  glory  of 
the  Divinity  be  manifested  in  regions  far  beyond 
the  visible  firmament,  w'e  may  rest  assured  that 
it  consists  in  displaying  his  perfections,  and  com¬ 
municating  happiness  to  innumerable  orders  of 
rational  beings,  who  are  the  subjects  of  his  moral 
government. 

I  shall  only  further  ofler  a  few  cursory  remarks 
on  the  following  passages: — Psalm  xix,  1,  “The 
heavens  declare  tiie  glory  of  God,”  &c.  The 
word  glory  in  this  and  similar  passages,  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Divinity,  denotes  the  display  of  his 
wisdom,  goodness,  omnipotence,  and  other  attri¬ 
butes.  The  heavens,  with  all  the  host  of  rolling 
orbs  which  they  contain,  are  here  declared  to 
manifest  the  “  glory,”  or  the  infinite  perfections, 
of  Him  who  formed  them.  The  number  and 
magnitude  of  the  opaque  and  luminous  globes 
contained  within  the  vast  expansion  of  these  hea¬ 
vens,  and  their  astonishingly  rapid  motions,  evi¬ 
dently  proclaim  his  omnipotence;  but  if  those 
bodies  accomplished  no  end  coiTesponding  to  the 
extent  and  grandeur  of  the  means  employed  ;  if 
they  were  all  so  many  expansive  deserts,  without 
any  relation  to  intellectual  existence,  they  could 
afford  no  evidences  of  wisdom  and  beneficence, 
and  consequently  could  not  be  said,  with  any 
shew  of  reason,  to  “declare  the  glory  of  God.” 
In  the  visions  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
the  celestial  inhabitants  are  represented  as  falling 
down  before  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  in  acts  of 
adoratioit,  and  proclaiming,  “Thou  art  worthy, 
O  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  honor,  and  power; 
for  thou  hast  created  all  things.”  And  in  another 
scene  they  are  introduced  as  celebrating  with 
rapture  the  Divine  operations  :  “  Great  and  mar¬ 
velous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty.” — 
“Blessing,  and  glory,  and  wisdom,  and  thanks¬ 
giving,  and  honor,  and  power,  be  unto  our  God 
for  ever  and  ever.”  Similar  remarks  to  the  above 
might  be  made  in  reference  to  the.se  ascriptions 
of  praise  and  adoration.  If  creation  were  a  kind 
of  chaos,  or  wilderness  void  of  inhabitants,  and 
if  wisdom,  design  and  goodness  were  not  display¬ 
ed  in  the  Divine  arrangements,  there  would  be 
little  to  excite  the  admiration  and  devotional  rap¬ 
ture  of  superior  intelligences;  and  they  could  not 
be  said  with  propriety  to  ascribe  wisdom,  and 
glory,  and  thanksgiving  to  God,  while  they  beheld 
no  display  of  some  of  these  attributes  in  the 
mightiest  of  his  works.  But  we  are  told  in  various 
pas, sages  of  Scripture  that  the  Most  High  “estab- 
li.shed  the  world,”  or  the  universe,  “  by  hm 
wisdom,  and  stretched  out  the  heavens  by  hia 
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understanding.”  In  Psalm  cxlvii,  4,  it  is  de¬ 
clared — “He  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars;  he 
calleth  them  all  by  their  names.”  It  is  evident 
that  we  are  not  to  consider  this  declaration  as  ex¬ 
pressive  merely  of  an  arithmetical  idea  or  some¬ 
thing  similar  to  the  practice  of  an  astronomer, 
who  distinguishes  the  stars  by  certain  letters,  char¬ 
acters  or  appellations;  but  as  expressive  of  tlie 
intimate  knowledge  which  the  Almighty  has  of 
all  those  mighty  orbs  wherev'er  dispersed  through¬ 
out  the  regions  of  infinitude,  and  likewise  his 
perfect  acquaintance  with  all  the  intellectual 
beings,  and  the  special  arrangements  connected 
with  every  one  of  them — a  circumstance  which 
conveys  a  most  sublime  idea  of  the  omniscience  and 
omnipresence  of  the  Deity.  Hence,  in  the  words 
immediately  following,  the  mind  of  the  Psalmist, 
overpowered  wdth  this  idea,  bursts  forth  in  this 
exclamation,  “  great  is  our  Jehovah,  and  of  great 
power;  his  understanding  is  infinite.’’ 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  chapter  i,  2,  and 
xi,  3,  a  plurality  of  wmrids  is  declared:  “Through 
faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were  framed 
by  the  word  of  God,  and  that  the  things  which 
are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  that  do  appear.” 
The  Greek  word  aM>v,  in  this  passage,  is  some¬ 
times  used  to  denote  an  age  or  dispensation,  but 
is  also  frequently  used  to  designate  the  material 
world;  in  which  sense  it  must  be  taken  in  the 
passage  before  us,  eis  is  evident  from  its  con¬ 
nection,  and  from  the  subject  on  which  the  apostle 
is  treating.  It  is  to  the  visible  or  materia!  world 
that  our  attention  is  here  directed  as  having  been 
produced  from  an  invisible  cause.  The  term 
ttiaivac  being  used  in  the  plural  number,  evidently 
intimates  that  there  are  more  worlds  than  one, 
and  that  there  may  be  thousands  or  millions;  but, 
independently  of  this  direct  intimation  of  a  plu¬ 
rality  of  worlds,  the  passages  formerly  quoted, 
when  viewed  in  a  proper  light,  and  considered  in 
all  their  references  and  bearings,  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  conclusive  proofs  of  the  same  ))osition, 
and  as  intimating  to  us,  not  simply  a  plurality  of 
worlds,  but  extending  our  views  of  their  number 
and  magnificence  as  far  as  science  has  yet  con¬ 
ducted  us,  and  even  beyond  the  range  of  astrono¬ 
mical  discovery;  for  we  are  told  that  the  Divine 
perfections  are  displa5'ed  “  above,”  or  beyond, 
the  utmost  range  of  “  the  visible  heavens.” 

Many  other  passages  beside  the  above  might 
have  been  pointed  out  as  bearing  on  the  same 
subject,  but  the  remarks  already  made  on  the  pas¬ 
sages  which  have  been  selected  may  serve  as  a 


key  to  illustrate  many  others,  as  they  happen  to 
occur  to  the  intelligent  student  of  the  Scriptures. 
We  read,  for  example,  of  the  Almighty  “  operat¬ 
ing,  by  his  moral  government  and  arrangements,” 
“among  the  army,”  or  armies,  “of  heaven,” 
as  well  as  “  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth;” 
and  that  the  whole  population  of  our  w'orld  “  is 
reputed  as  nothing  in  his  sight.”  We  find  in 
different  portions  of  the  psalms,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  heavens,  and  “  the  heaven  of  heavens” — the 
“  angels  who  excel  in  strength” — “all  his  hosts,” 
or  legions  of  intelligences,  “  in  all  places  of  his 
dominions,  who  do  his  pleasure,  hearkening  to 
the  voice  of  his  word,” — we  find  all  these  ranks 
of  beings  called  upon  to  join  in  one  united  chorus 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  “Him  whose  name 
alone  is  exalted,  and  whose  glory  is  above  the 
earth  and  heaven.”  We  read  in  the  Book  of 
Job,  among  many  other  descriptions  of  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  Deity,  that  “  by  his  spirit  he  gar¬ 
nished  the  heavens;”  and  that  the  astonishing 
displays  of  his  omnipotence  they  contain  “are 
but  parts  of  his  ways,”  and  that  “  the  thunder  of 
his  power  none  can  understand.”  All  of  which 
representations,  and  many  others,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  embodying  the  idea,  not  only  of  a  plu¬ 
rality,  but  of  myriads  of  worlds  existing  in  the 
universe. 

There  is  one  general  remark  which  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  that  we  have  stated  in  this  chapter, 
and  that  is — It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
inspired  writers  had  revealed  to  them  all  the  wonders 
of  modern  astronomy.  They  appear,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  precise  mean¬ 
ing  and  the  extensive  references  of  the  language 
they  used.  The  prophets  are  said  to  have  “  in¬ 
quired  and  searched  diligently  what  manner  of, 
time  the  spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did 
signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  follow;” 
intimating  that  they  were  partly  unacquainted 
with  the  precise  references  of  the  predictions 
they  uttered.  They  were  only  the  amanuenses 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  were  directed  to  such 
language  as  was  accordant  with  the  Divine  eco¬ 
nomy  and  with  the  facts  existing  in  the  universe, 
although  they  themselves  might  not  be  aware  of 
the  grandeur  of  those  objects  to  which  their  ex¬ 
pressions  referred;  and  the  correspondence  of 
their  language  with  the  phenomena  of  the  hea¬ 
vens  and  the  earth,  and  the  discoveries  of  modern 
times,  constitutes  one  evidence  among  others  of 
the  truth  of  Divine  Revelation. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ON  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  MORAL  STATE  OF  THE  BEINGS  THAT  MAY  INHABIT 

OTHER  WORLDS. 


On  the  enunciation  of  this  topic,  some  readers 
will  probably,  be  apt  to  surmise,  that  the  author 
is  attempting  to  go  beyond  the  range  of  subjects 
within  which  the  human  understanding  should 
be  confined.  We  have  never  seen  the  inhahitants 
of  other  worlds;  we  have  been  favored  with  no 
special  revelations  respecting  them;  we  have  not 
even  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  peculiar  scenery  of 
the  globes  in  which  they  reside,  excepting  a  few 
portions  of  their  celestial  phenomena;  and  while 
we  are  chained  down  by  the  law  of  gravitation  to 


this  sublunary  sphere,  we  cannot  fly  on  the 
wings  of  a  seraph  to  visit  any  of  the  distant  orbs 
of  the  firmament.  It  is  true,  that  on  such  a  sub¬ 
ject  we  cannot  attempt  to  descend  into  particu¬ 
lars.  But  there  are  certain  general  and  admitted 
principles  on  which  we  may  reason,  and  there  are 
certain  phenomena  and  indications  of  design  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  structure  of  the  universe  from 
which  certain  general  conclusions  may  be  de¬ 
duced;  beyond  such  generalities  I  do  not  intend 
to  proceed,  nor  to  indulge  in  vain  conjecture, 
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There  are  many  things  of  which  we  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge,  and  yet 
have  never  seen.  We  do  not  see  the  air  we 
breathe,  nor  most  of  the  gaseous  fluids;  we  do 
not  see  the  principle  of  life,  or  the  rational  spirit 
which  animates  our  bodies;  we  cannot  possibly 
see  the  Divine  Being,  although  his  presence  per¬ 
vades  all  space.  But,  in  regard  to  all  these  objects, 
we  have  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  information; 
and  therefore,  although  we  have  never  seen  any 
of  the  inhabitants  of  other  planets,  and  never  will 
BO  long  as  we  remain  in  our  present  abode,  yet 
we  may  form  some  general  conceptions  respect¬ 
ing  them,  both  as  to  their  physical  and  moral  state. 
All  that  I  propose  on  this  point  may  be  compre¬ 
hended  under  the  following  general  remarks: 

1.  The  planets,  wherever  they  exist,  in  our 
own  or  in  other  systems,  are  inhabited  by  sentient 
beings.  The  formation  of  material  fabrics,  such 
as  all  the  planetary  bodies  are,  necessarily  indi¬ 
cate  that  beings  connected  with  material  vehicles 
and  organs  of  sensation  were  intended  to  inhabit 
them.  The  arrangements  for  the  ditfusion  of 
light,  heat,  and  the  influence  of  the  power  of  at¬ 
traction,  and  other  material  agencies,  evidently 
show  that  such  agents  were  intended  to  act  on 
beings  formed  with  organical  parts  and  functions, 
capable  of  being  the  recipients  of  impressions  from 
them.  All  such  beings,  therefore,  must  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  furnished  with  bodies  constructed  with 
organical  parts  analogous  to  what  we  find  in  man 
or  other  animated  beings  on  our  globe;  but  the 
size  and  form  of  such  bodies,  the  parts  of  which 
they  are  composed,  the  functions  they  respectively 
perform,  their  symmetry  and  decoration,  and  their 
powers  of  locomotion,  may  be  very  different  from 
those  which  obtain  in  our  sublunary  world;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
variety  which  exists  in  the  universe,  that  there  is 
a  certain  difference,  in  these  and  other  respects, 
in  every  planet  and  world  that  exists  throughout 
immensity. 

2.  The  principal  inhabitants  of  the  planets  and 
other  worlds  are  not  merely  sensitive  beings,  but 
are  likewise  endowed  with  intellectual  faculties. 
This  may  be  inferred  from  the  scenery  connected 
with  their  habitations.  Connected  with  the  planet 
Jupiter,  we  behold  four  splendid  moons,  larger 
than  ours,  performing  their  revolutions  around  it 
in  regular  periods  of  time,  without  the  least  devia¬ 
tion  from  their  courses.  The  general  aspect  of 
these  moons,  their  diversified  phases  and  rapid 
changes,  along  with  their  frequent  eclipses,  must 
produce  a  sublime  and  variegated  appearance  in 
the  nocturnal  sky  of  that  planet;  while,  from  the 
surface  of  the  moons  themselves,  the  still  more 
splendid  appearance  of  Jupiter  and  the  phases  of 
the  other  moons  will  present  a  nocturnal  scene 
of  peculiar  sublimity  and  magnificence.  Con¬ 
nected  with  the  planet  Saturn,  we  find  scenes  still 
more  august  and  diversified;  beside  seven  large 
moons,  two  resplendent  rings  of  vast  extent  sur¬ 
round  the  body  of  this  planet,  producing  the  most 
sublime  and  diversified  phenomena,  both  to  the 
planet  itself  and  to  all  its  satellites,  adorning  the 
firmaments  of  those  bodies  with  a  splendor  and 
magnificence  of  which  we  can  form  but  a  faint 
conception.*  Were  we  permitted  minutely  to 
inspect  the  surfaces  of  these  planets,  we  should 
doubtless  find  many  beautiful  arrangements  in  the 
scenery  of  nature  with  which  they  are  adorned, 
probably  far  surpassing  in  picturesque  variety  and 
grandeur  what  appears  on  the  surface  of  our 


*  For  a  particular  description  of  the  scenes  here  alluded 
M,  the  leader  is  referred  to  “  Celestial  Seenery,”  chap.  viii. 


globe.  When  we  inspect  the  surface  of  the  moon 
through  a  good  telescope,  we  behold  a  beautiful 
diversity  of  extensive  plains,  of  lofty  mountains, 
in  every  variety  of  size  and  form — of  plains  and 
valleys  surrounded  with  circular  ramparts  of  hills 
— of  mountains  towering  far  above,  and  vales  .and 
caverns  sinking  far  below  the  general  level  of  the 
lunar  surface,  with  many  other  varieties;  and  we 
have  only  to  suppose  the  general  surface  of  that 
orb  adorned  with  vegetable  productions  somewhat 
analogous  to  those  of  our  globe,  in  order  to  present 
a  scene  of  picturesque  beauty  and  magnificence. 

Now,  it  appears  a  natural,  if  not  a  necessary 
conclusion,  that  such  grand  and  beautiful  scenes 
could  only  be  intended  for  the  contemplation  and 
enjoyment  of  beings  endowed  with  riitional  na¬ 
tures,  since  mere  sentient  beings,  such  as  the 
lower  animals  in  our  world,  are  insensible  either 
to  the  beauties  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  or  the 
glories  of  the  spangled  firmament.  If  our  globe 
had  been  created  merely  for  the  support  of  such 
beings,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  would  have  been 
adorned  with  all  the  beautiful  arrangements  wliich 
now  exist,  and  the  splendid  and  diversified  scenes 
with  which  it  is  furnished.  The  lion,  the  tiger, 
and  the  hyena  find  every  accommodation  they 
de.sire  in  dens,  deserts,  thickets,  and  forests;  and 
they  appear  to  feel  no  peculiar  enjoyment  in 
flowery  fields,  expansive  lakes,  beautiful  land¬ 
scapes,  or  the  sublimities  of  a  starry  firmament. 
If,  then,  there  were  no  rational  intelligences  in 
the  planetary  worlds,  we  cannot  suppose  that  so 
many  grand  and  magnificent  arrangements  as  wa 
find  existing  would  have  been  made;  particularly, 
we  cannot  suppose  that  the  motions  of  the  planets 
and  their  satellites  would  have  been  so  accurately 
adjusted  as  to  perform  their  revolutions  with  so 
much  precision  as  we  find  they  do.  The  regu¬ 
larity  and  precision  of  these  motions  are  evidently 
intended  to  serve  as  accurate  measures  of  time  or 
duration, — a  circumstance  which  must  always  b® 
a  matter  of  importance  to  rational  beings  where- 
ever  existing,  but  which  seems  to  be  scarcely 
attended  to,  and  perhaps  not  in  the  least  appreci¬ 
ated,  by  merely  sentient  beings,  such  as  the  lower 
orders  of  animated  nature  which  exist  around  us. 

From  what  has  been  now  stated,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  planets  are  not 
purely  spiritual  beings;  for  pure  spirits,  entirely 
divested  of  material  vehicles,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  a  permanent  connection  with  any  material 
world  or  system;  nor  could  they  be  supposed  to 
be  affected  by  air,  light,  colors,  attraction,  or 
other  material  influences,  which  operate  on  the 
surfaces  of  all  the  planetary  bodies.  If  pure 
intelligences,  disconnected  with  matter,  exist  in 
the  universe,  they  must  be  conceived  to  have  a 
more  expansive  range  than  the  li.mits  of  any  one 
globe,  and  those  material  agencies  which  affect 
the  organs  of  sensitive  existence  cannot  be  sup 
posed  to  operate  upon  them;  and,  consequently, 
their  modes  of  perception  must  be  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  organized  intelligences.  We 
may  therefore  with  certainty  conclude  that  the 
intelligent  beings  connected  with  the  planetary 
worlds,  either  of  our  own  or  of  other  systems,  are 
furnished  with  bodies,  or  corporeal  vehicles  of 
some  kind  or  other.  These  may  differ  in  size  and 
form  in  different  planets;  perhaps  their  size  may 
depend  on  the  amplitude  of  space  which  the  dif¬ 
ferent  planets  may  contain.  But  I  cannot  acqui¬ 
esce  in  a  supposition  lately  thrown  out  by  a 
certain  reviewer,  “that  in  some  worlds  the  inha¬ 
bitants  may  be  as  large  as  mountains,  and  in 
others,  as  small  as  emmets.”  In  the  one  case, 
comparatively  few  inhabitants  could  live  in  a 
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world  where  every  one  was  a  walking  Mount 
Blanc  or  Mount  Etna;  and  it  would  be  contrary 
to  all  the  known  arrangements  of  tlie  Creator; 
who  appears  to  act  on  the  principle  of  compres¬ 
sing  into  a  small  space  the  greatest  degree  of  sen¬ 
sitive  and  intellectual  enjoyment.  Beside,  such 
a  huge  mass  of  matter  as  a  mountain  is  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  in  all  probability  would  ba  highly 
injurious  to  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties.  In  the  other  case,  were  rational  beings  as 
small  as  emmets,  they  could  neither  contemplate 
tlie  beauties  and  sublimities  of  the  scene  of  nature 
around  them,  nor  the  glories  of  the  starry  firma¬ 
ment;  their  range  of  vision  could  extend  only  a 
few  feet  or  yards  around  them,  and  they  never 
could  be  able  to  explore  the  nature,  extent,  and 
peculiarities  of  scenery  of  the  world  they  inha¬ 
bited.  So  that  all  such  suppositions  are  evidently 
extravagant  and  absurd,  being  directly  contrary 
to  the  proportion  and  harmony  which  exist  in  the 
universe,  and  which  characterize  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  Creator.  In  regard  to  the  powers 
of  locomotion,  there  may  be  considerable  differ¬ 
ences  in  different  worlds.  In  many  instances 
there  is  reason  to  believe  their  inhabitants  are 
enabled  to  transport  themselves  from  one  region 
to  another  with  a  velocity  far  surpassing  the  loco¬ 
motive  powers  of  man.  In  the  planet  Venus  some 
of  the  mountains  are  reckoned  to  be  twenty-two 
miles  in  perpendicular  elevation,  from  the  top  of 
which  eminences  the  most  sublime  and  diversified 
prospects  must  be  enjoyed;  and  in  order  that  its 
inhabitants  may  be  enabled  to  ascend  with  ease 
such  lofty  elevations,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
believe  that  they  are  endowed  with  powers  of 
motion  far  superior  to  those  of  the  inhabitants 
of  our  globe. 

3.  The  inhabitants  of  the  planets  are  furnished 
with  organs  of  sensation,  particularly  with  the 
organ  of  vision.  This  may  be  certainly  deduced 
from  the  fact,  that  there  are  connected  with  the 
planets  arrangements  for  the  equable  distribution 
of  light.  The  sun,  the  source  of  illumination,  is 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  system  for  diffusing 
light  in  certain  proportions  over  the  surfaces  of 
all  the  planets,  their  satellites,  and  their  rings. 
Each  planetary  body  revolves  round  its  axis,  in 
order  that  every  part  of  its  surface  may  alternately 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  solar  radiation.  Around 
the  larger  planets  are  moons  for  the  distribution 
of  light  in  the  absence  of  the  sun;  and  one  of 
them  is  invested  with  a  double  ring,  which  reflects 
the  solar  rays  during  the  night  both  on  the  surface 
of  the  planet  itself  and  on  the  surfaces  of  its 
moons.  This  diversified  apparatus  for  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  light  evidently  appears  to  be  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  means  in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of 
an  important  end;  for  it  would  be  a  reflection  on 
the  character  of  the  All-wise  Contriver  to  suppose 
that  means  have  been  arranged  where  no  appro¬ 
priate  end  is  intended  to  be  accomplished;  but  all 
the  arrangements  for  the  regular  and  equable  dif¬ 
fusion  of  light  have,  been  made  in  vain,  if  there 
be  no  eyes  or  organs  of  vision  on  which  light  may 
act;  for  mountains,  and  vales,  and  barren  deserts 
do  not  require  its  regular  influence.  That  there 
are  beings  furnished  with  visual  organs  through¬ 
out  all  the  worlds  and  systems  of  matter  in  the 
universe  appears  from  the  consideration,  that  not 
only  in  our  own  system,  but  among  the  myriads 
of  fixed  stars  dispersed  throughout  immensity, 
provision  is  made  for  such  organs  in  the  existence 
of  ligM,  which  is  a  substance  that  appears  to  be 
universally  diffused  throughout  creation.  It  is 
found  by  experiment,  that  the  light  which  radiates 
from  the  most  distant  star  is  of  the  same  nature 
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as  that  which  emanates  from  the  sun.  It  is  re¬ 
fracted  and  reflected  by  the  same  laws,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  the  same  colors,  as  that  which  illuminates 
tlie  bodies  which  compose  the  solar  system,  and 
which  throws  a  luster  on  the  objects  immediately 
around  us.  The  mediums  of  vision  must  there- 
lore  be  acted  upon  by  ligiit,  in  the  most  distant 
regions  of  creation,  in  nearly  the  same  manner 
us  with  us,  although  there  may  be  numerous  va¬ 
rieties  and  modifications  of  Ihe  visual  organs,  so 
us  to  render  vision  far  more  perfect  and  extensive 
than  in  the  case  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  globe. 
We  find  that  there  is  an  immense  variety  in  the 
modes  of  vision  among  the  lower  animals.  Some 
oi  the  smaller  insects  have  their  eyes  nearly  of  a 
globular  form  and  very  small,  so  that  they  can 
see  only  a  few  inches  around  them;  while  the 
eyes  of  other  animals,  such  as  the  eagle,  are  so 
constructed  that  they  can  perceive  their  prey  at  a 
great  distance,  and  from  a  very  elevated  position. 
Some  animals  have  only  one  or  two  visual  organs 
or  eye-balls,  as  man,  birds,  and  quadrupeds;  others 
have  eight,  as  in  the  case  of  spiders;  and  others 
have  several  hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  of 
transparent  globules,  each  of  which  is  capable  of 
forming  a  distinct  image  of  any  object,  as  is  the 
case  with  flies,  butterflies,  and  other  insects.  All 
these  diversified  constructions  of  the  organs  of 
vision,  however,  perform  their  functions  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  same  invariable  laws  of  optics. 

But  although  light  must  act  on  the  eyes  of  all 
organized  beings  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar, 
or  at  least  analogous  to  what  it  does  on  our 
organs,  yet  there  may  be  certain  configurations 
of  the  organ  of  vision  by  which  a  more  glorious 
and  extensive  effect  is  produced  than  by  the 
human  eye.  The  inhabitants  of  some  other 
worlds,  instead  of  being  confined  in  their  range 
of  vision  as  we  are,  may  be  able  to  penetrate 
through  space  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  to  per¬ 
ceive  with  distinctness  all  the  prominent  objects 
connected  with  neighboring  worlds;  and  even  the 
peculiarities  of  distant  suns  and  systems  may  be 
within  the  range  of  their  view.  The  difference 
between  the  eye  of  an  insect,  which  sees  only  an 
inch  or  two  around  it,  and  the  eye  of  a  man, 
which  can  grasp  at  once  an  extensive  landscape, 
is  perhaps  as  great  as  the  difference  between  the 
vigor  and  extent  of  human  eyes  and  such  organs 
of  vision  as  I  have  now  supposed.  And  who 
shall  set  boundaries  to  the  mechanisms  of  infinite 
wisdom,  especially  when  we  consider  the  varieties 
which  exist  in  our  terrestrial  system?  It  is  not 
beyond  the  limits  of  probability  that  an  inhabitant 
of  Jupiter  may  be  able  to  perceive  and  to  trace 
all  the  variety  of  scenery  connected  with  Saturn, 
and  its  rings  and  satellites,  and  to  distinguish  the 
planets  that  revolve  around  other  suns,  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  as  we  perceive  with  a  telescope  the  satel¬ 
lites  with  which  that  planet  is  attended.  We  have 
experimental  proof  that  the  inventions  ot  art  can 
extend  the  range  of  human  vision.  The  rings  of 
Saturn,  the  motions  of  its  satellites,  the  changes 
which  happen  in  the  belts  of  Jupiter — which  no 
unassisted  eye  could  ever  have  discerned, — and 
millions  of  stars  a  thousand  times  more  distant 
than  the  limits  of  natural  vision,  have  been 
brought  to  view  by  the  invention  of  the  telescope; 
which  shows  that  the  extent  of  human  vision  is 
susceptible  of  an  indefinite  increase.  And  if  man 
can  thus  improve  his  natural  vision,  we  need  not 
doubt  that  the  Deity  has  infinite  resources  at  his 
command,  and  that  when  he  pleases,  he  can  con¬ 
struct  visual  organs  of  such  vast  and  extensive 
powers  as  far  surpass  the  limits  of  our  compre¬ 
hension;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  from  the  vari- 
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ety  already  known  to  exist,  that  such  organs  are 
actually  to  bo  found  throughout  different  regions 
of  the  universe.  Our  extent  of  vision  by  the 
telescope  is  found  to  depend  on  the  extent  of  area 
contained  in  the  object-glass,  or  speculum  of  that 
instrument,  wliich  enables  the  eye  to  take  in  a 
greater  portion  of  rays  from  distant  objects  than 
it  can  do  in  its  natural  state;  and  therefore,  if  our 
eyes  were  formed  with  pupils  of  a  large  dimen¬ 
sion,  and  with  a  corresponding  degree  of  nervous 
sensibility  in  the  retina,  we  might  be  enabled  to 
penetrate  into  space  to  an  extent  of  which  we 
have  no  conception.  Such  modifications  of  vision, 
and  thousands  of  others,  are  obviously  within  the 
power  of  Him  who  at  first  organized  all  the  tribes 
of  animated  existence. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  it  is  one  great  design 
of  the  Creator  to  exhibit  to  all  intelligent  beings 
throughout  creation  a  visible  display  of  his  glory 
through  the  medium  of  their  visual  organs;  for 
where  no  organs  of  vision  exist,  the  wonderful 
apparatus  for  the  production  and  distribution  of 
light  so  conspicuous  throughout  the  universe,  ex¬ 
ists  in  vain;  and,  therefore,  if  it  be  allowed  to 
reason  from  the  means  to  the  end,  or  from  the 
cause  to  the  effect,  we  must  admit  that  the  uni¬ 
versal  diffusion  of  light  through  infinite  space, 
from  an  infinite  variety  of  bodies,  must  be  intend¬ 
ed  to  produce  vision  through  the  medium  of  or¬ 
gans  similar  or  analogous  to  ours;  in  order  that 
rational  beings  may  enjoy  the  pleasures  arising 
from  this  sense,  and  be  enabled  to  appreciate  the 
wonders  of  the  universe,  and  the  perfections  of 
its  Creator.  The  variety  of  means  and  contri¬ 
vances  for  the  diffusion  of  light  throughout  crea¬ 
tion  is  therefore  a  demonstrative  evidence  both  of 
the  existence  of  intelligent  beings  in  other  worlds, 
and  that  they  are  furnished  with  visual  organs  for 
the  purpose  of  contemplating  the  objects  which  it 
renders  visible. 

4.  The  inhabitants  of  other  worlds  are  invested 
with  locoimtive  powers.  This  we  may  infer  from 
the  amplitude  of  space  which  every  world  con¬ 
tains,  and  from  the  consideration  that  they  are 
social  beings,  and  hold  a  regular  intercourse  with 
each  other.  We  must,  indeed,  necessarily  sup¬ 
pose  that  there  are  no  rational  beings  confined  to 
one  spot  or  point  of  space,  as  a  tree,  a  shrub,  or 
any  other  vegetable;  for  if  this  were  the  case, 
there  could  be  no  improvement  either  in  knowl¬ 
edge  or  in  moral  action,  the  capacity  of  the  in¬ 
tellect  could  never  be  expanded,  the  variety  of 
beauties  and  sublimities  which  distinguish  all  the 
works  of  God  could  never  be  properly  contem¬ 
plated,  most  of  the  pleasures  peculiar  to  an  intel¬ 
ligent  being  could  never  be  enjoyed,  and  the  man¬ 
ifold  delights  which  flow  from  social  intercourse 
and  the  contemplation  of  diversified  scenes  and 
objects  could  never  be  experienced.  The  suppo¬ 
sition  of  an  incapacity  for  local  motion  is  there¬ 
fore  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  rational  be¬ 
ing,  and  almost  involves  an  absurdity.  We  find, 
moreover,  that  in  many  of  the  planets,  particularly 
in  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  there  is  the  most  ample 
space  provided  for  exercising  the  powers  of  loco¬ 
motion;  these  two  planets  containing  more  than; 
220  times  the  area  of  the  earth’s  surface,  which 
affords  a  vast  field  for  excursion,  and  for  observa- ! 
tion  to  their  inhabitants.  These  locomotive  povv-  [ 
ers  may  be  very  different  from  those  of  man,  both 
in  their  fleetuess  and  in  their  mode  of  operation. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  many  instances  ; 
they  will  far  exceed  ours  in  swiftness,  and  in  the  i 
ease  with  which  they  maybe  performed;  for  if  I 
birds  and  flying  insects,  and  even  certain  quadru-  1 
peda,  are  endowed  with  powers  of  motion  far  I 


more  swift  and  energetic  than  those  of  man,  it  Is 
highly  probable  that  rational  and  social  beings,  in 
more  expansive  worlds  than  ours,  are  capable  of 
traversing  space  with  much  more  ease  and  agility 
than  the  human  inhabitants  of  our  globe,  other¬ 
wise  they  could  not  be  supposed  for  ages  to  ac¬ 
complish  a  survey  of  the  world  iu  which  they 
dwell,  or  to  become  acquainted  with  its  leading 
features.  Whether  such  motions,  however,  are 
performed  on  a  principle  analogous  to  that  on 
which  the  wings  of  birds  are  constructed,  or  on 
any  other  principle  to  us  unknown,  is  beyond  our 
province  to  determine. 

5.  We  may  also  infer  that  the  inhabitants  of 
other  worlds  are  furnished  with  a  sense  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  a  faculty  of 
emitting  articulate  sounds.  Without  such  a  sense 
and  faculty,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that 
social  intercourse,  and  a  mutual  interchange  of 
sentiment  and  feeling  could  be  carried  on  to  any 
extent,  or  with  any  great  degree  of  pleasure  or 
improvement,  among  organized  beings.  Pure 
spirits  may  have  modes  of  intercourse  and  of  com¬ 
municating  thought  peculiar  to  themselves,  of 
which  we  can  at  present  form  no  distinct  coucep 
tion;  but  organized  intelligences  must  necessarily 
have  some  material  mediums,  or  faculties,  by 
which  sentiments  and  emotions  may  be  expressed 
and  communicated.  Some  of  the  planets  are 
found  to  be  environed  with  atmospheres;  and  as 
air  is  the  medium  of  sound  in  our  terrestrial  re¬ 
gion,  it  doubtless  serves  a  similar  purpose  in  other 
worlds  ;  and  consequently  we  may  conclude  that 
the  animated  beings  they  contain  are  furnished 
with  organs  for  the  perception  of  sounds  in  all 
their  modulations.  In  the  representations  given 
in  the  sacred  records  of  the  exercises  of  superior 
beings,  they  are  exhibited  as  uttering  articulate 
sounds,  and  joining  in  the  harmonies  of  music 
When  a  multitude  of  angels  descended  on  the 
plains  of  Bethlehem  to  announce  the  birth  of 
Messiah  to  the  shepherds,  they  uttered  articulate 
sounds,  and  joined  in  musical  strains  which  struck 
the  ears  of  the  shepherds,  and  conveyed  a  distinct 
impression  of  the  meaning  of  the  sentiments  com¬ 
municated;  which  circumstance  leads  us  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  superior  intelligences  in  other  regions 
express  sentiments  and  emotions  iu  a  mannei 
somewhat  similar  to  that  in  which  we  hold  inter¬ 
course  with  one  another,  by  the  faculties  of  speech 
and  hearing. 

6.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  inferred  from  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  planets — which  produces  the  alterna¬ 
tions  of  light  and  darkness — that  their  inhabitants 
are  subject  to  something  analogous  to  sleep,  or 
stated  intervals  of  repose.  This  may  probably  be 
the  case  iu  some  of  the  planets,  such  as  Mars  or 
Mercury,  which  are  unaccompanied  with  satel¬ 
lites;  but  we  know  too  little  of  the  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  other  worlds  to  warrant  us  to  speak 
decisively  on  this  point,  as  the  bodies  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  other  planets  may  be  so  constructed 
as  not  to  stand  in  need  of  being  daily  invigorated 
by  repose  as  the  bodies  of  men.  Beside,  the 
celestial  scenery  of  some  of  the  planets  is  so 
grand,  diversified,  and  picturesque,  that  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  their  studies  and  social  pleasures  may 
be  prosecuted  and  enjoyed  amidst  the  solemn 
grandeur  and  beautiful  diversity  of  their  noctur. 
nal  scenes,  and  their  contemplations  directed  to 
the  interesting  objects  then  presented  to  their 
view.  This  is  probably  the  case  in  the  regions  of 
Jupiter  and  Uranus, — particularly  in  Saturn, 
where  seven  moons  may  occasionally  be  beheld  in 
the  nocturnal  heavens,  all  exhibiting  different 
phases, — some  of  them  changing  their  apparent 
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phases,  magnitude,  and  motion  with  great  rapidi¬ 
ty;  some  of  them  entering  into  an  eclipse;  and 
others  emerging  from  it;  while  two  stupendous 
rings  stretch  across  the  concave  of  the  sky,  pre¬ 
senting  every  moment  different  objects  on  their 
surface  in  the  course  of  their  rapid  diurnal  revo¬ 
lution.  Such  scenes  will,  perhaps,  be  more  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  planet  than  all 
tlie  splendors  of  their  noonday;*  for  all  the  ob¬ 
jects  on  the  surface  of  this  planet,  and  likewise 
those  on  Jupiter  andUranus,  will  present  a  differ¬ 
ent  aspect  from  what  they  do  in  the  daytime. 
Being  illuminated  by  the  light  reflected  from  a 
retinue  of  moons,  and  by  the  still  more  efful¬ 
gent  splendor  emitted  from  the  spacious  rings, 
every  object  will  appear  enlightened  and  distinct¬ 
ly  visible,  a  diversity'  of  coloring  will  be  exhibited 
by'  the  diversity  of  reflected  rays  proceeding  from 
the  different  moons  and  rings,  and  the  shadows  of 
objects  will  be  increased  and  blended  together, 
and  thrown  in  different  directions,  according  to 
the  number  and  relative  positions  of  the  nocturnal 
luminaries  which  may  happen  to  be  above  their 
horizon.  On  which  account,  I  should  be  disposed 
to  conclude  that  the  inhabitants  of  such  planets 
have  their  phy'sical  constitutions  organized  in  such 
a  manner  by  Divine  Wisdom  as  to  fit  them  for 
perpetual  activity,  without  standing  in  need  of 
any  repose  similar  to  that  of  sleep. 

The  above  cursory  remarks  respecting  the  phy¬ 
sical  state  of  the  planetary  inhabitants  have  been 
deduced  chiefly  from  the  ascertained  circum¬ 
stances  and  phenomena  of  the  planets,  and  from 
the  general  constitution  and  economy  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  Several  other  conclusions  might  likewise 
have  been  deduced,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  enter 
into  the  regions  of  mere  conjecture.  As  rational 
and  intelligent  beings,  the  inhabitants  of  other 
worlds  must  necessarily  be  considered  as  prosecu¬ 
ting  the  study  of  useful  science  in  reference  to 
all  tliose  departments  of  nature  which  lie  open  to 
their  inspection,  and  that  they  exercise  their  men¬ 
tal  faculties  in  such  pursuits  and  investigations. 
If  this  be  admitted,  then  we  must  necessarily  con¬ 
clude  that  they  use  all  the  requisite  means  for  the 
investigation  of  truth,  and  for  progressing  in 
knowledge.  If,  for  example,  they  engage  in  the 
study  of  astronomy'  (as  we  have  reason  to  believe 
the  inliabitants  of  all  worlds  do)  they  must  make 
observations,  both  general  and  particular;  and  in 
order  to  do  so  with  accuracy  and  piecision,  in¬ 
struments  of  various  descriptions  are  requisite, 
and  the  management  of  these  requires  the  use  of 
hands,  or  some  bodily  parts  answering  a  similar 
purpose;  for  none  of  the  lower  animals  on  our 
globe  that  are  defici .  at  in  such  a  member  could 
perform  the  operations  of  art  which  man  can  per¬ 
form  by  the  use  of  his  hands.  If  a  horse  or  a 
bear  were  furnished  with  the  same  intellectual 
faculties  as  the  human  race,  and  still  retain  its 
present  organization,  it  could  make  little  or  no 
progress  either  in  science  or  art,  without  mem¬ 
bers  corresponding  to  human  hands;  and  there¬ 
fore  we  may'  confidently  conclude  that  members 
similar  or  analogous  to  these  are  common  to  us 
and  to  the  (ilanetary  inhabitants.  The  study  of 
astronomy  likewise  supposes  an  acquaintance  with 
genmc  ry.  The  truths  of  geometry  must  be  the 
same  in  every  region  of  the  universe,  and  perhaps 
of  equal  utility  to  Ihe  inhabitants  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  worlds  as  to  man  on  earth.  They  are  ti'uths 
which  are  eternal  and  unchangeable,  and  which 
no  locality  or  circumstances  within  the  limits  ol 

*  For  a  part'cnlar  description  of  lliese  scenes,  the  reader 
is  lefcrrertto  *  Celestial  Scenery,”  chap.  viii. 
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creation  can  possibly  alter  or  modify;  and  there¬ 
fore  must  be  recognized,  in  a  greater  or  less  do- 
gree,  by  every  rational  being.  The  Creator  him¬ 
self  has  laid  the  foundation  of  this  science,  for  ha 
presents  us  in  his  works  with  geometrical  figures 
of  various  descriptions, — with  circles,  squares, 
parallelograms,  he.xagons  and  polygons  —  with 
ellipses,  spheres,  spheroids,  and  other  figures,  and 
proposes  them,  as  it  were,  to  our  study  and  con¬ 
templation.  With  geomftivy,  arithneiic  and  other 
sciences  are  intimately  connected,  so  that  the 
study  of  the  one  supposes  that  of  the  other.  In 
short,  truth,  and  every  branch  of  knowledge  by 
which  the  mind  of  a  rational  being  can  be  adorn¬ 
ed,  must  be  substantially  the  sapie  in  every  world 
throughout  the  amplitudes  of  creation. 

Some  persons,  however,  may  be  disposed  to 
object,  that  the  inhabitants  of  other  worlds  mav 
see  all  truths  intuitively,  and  that  they  may  have 
no  need  to  use  any  means,  as  we  are.  obliged  to 
do,  to  acquire  and  to  make  progress  in  knowledge, 
and  that  they  acquire  all  their  knowledge  at  ones 
without  any  exertions,  —  opinions  w’liich  have 
been  frequently  broached  by  divines,  in  reference 
to  the  happiness  of  the  future  world.  But  there 
appears  no  foundation  for  such  opinions.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  every  intellectual  being 
throughout  creation  exerts  its  powers  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  truth,  and  that  its  advancement  in 
knowledge  is  progressive;  for  its  faculties  were 
bestowed  for  the  very  purpose  that  they  might  be 
exerted  on  all  the  different  objects  and  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  Divinity  within  its  reach;  and  if  all 
knowledge  were  intuitive  and  required  no  exer¬ 
tion  of  the  mental  faculty',  the  individual  would 
be  reduced  to  something  like  a  mere  machine,  and 
would  be  deprived  of  the  pleasures  which  arise 
from  mental  research  and  investigation.  There 
must  likewise  be  a  progress  in  knowledge,  arising 
from  the  consideration  of  the  immensity  of  the 
Divine  Being,  and  of  his  works,  and  of  the  limited 
nature  of  finite  intelligences.  No  finite  being  can 
ever  grasp  the  incomprehensible  Divinity,  or  the 
immensity  and  variety  of  his  operation.s  through¬ 
out  boundless  space;  but  it  may  always  be  advan¬ 
cing  to  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  perfec¬ 
tions  and  the  empire  of  the  Eternal,  and  mav  thus 
go  on  from  one  degree  of  knowledge  to  another, 
gradually  approximating  toward  pertection  during 
ail  the  periods  of  an  immortal  existence,  but  will 
never  reach  it;  and  its  haj)[)iness  is  connected 
with  this  circumstance,  that  it  will  never  reach 
perfection,  or  obtain  a  full  discovery  of  all  the 
glories  of  the  Divinity.  But  this  gradual  progres¬ 
sion  and  expansion  of  intellectual  views  will  be  a 
perennial  source  of  felicity  to  all  virtuous  intel¬ 
ligences.  Whereas,  w'ere  the  whole  of  their 
know'ledge  acquired  at  once,  or  after  a  short  period 
of  duration,  the  mind  would  flag,  mental  activity 
would  cease,  the  prospect  of  future  knowledge 
and  enjoyment  would  be  cut  off,  and  misery  to 
a  certain  extent  would  take  possession  of  tha 
soul. 

In  fine,  although  there  are,  doubtless,  marked 
differences  between  the  planetary  inhabitants  and 
the  inhabitants  of  our  globe,  and  although  tho 
natural  scenery  of  those  worlds  may'  be  consider¬ 
ably  different  from  ours,  yet  it  is  not  improbable, 
were  we  transported  to  those  abodes,  that  we 
should  feel  more  at  home  in  their  society  and 
arrangements  than  we  are  now  apt  to  imagine, 
provided  we  were  once  made  acquainted  with 
their  language,  or  mode  of  communicating  their 
ideas.  For  there  are  certain  relations,  sentiments, 
dispositions  and  virtues,  which  must  be  common 
to  iutsllectual  and  moral  beings,  wherever  existing 
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Ihrougliout  tiie  material  universe.  In  respect  to 
bodily  .stature  and  a()peariince,  we  niiglit  be  apt 
to  suspect  tliat  tiiere  would  be  many  striking  dif¬ 
ferences  in  tbe  aspect  of  the  inhabitants  of  an¬ 
other  planet,  and  that  strange  and  novel  forms  of 
corporeal  organization  would  everywhere  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  view;  yet  it  is  just  as  probable  that  in 
such  a  world  we  should  contemplate  beings  not 
much  unlike  ourselves,  and  animated  by  similar 
or  analogous  views,  sentiments,  and  feelings, 
though  placed  in  circumstances  and  surrounded 
with  a  scenery  very  different  from  those  of  our 
sublunary  region. 

Whether  vve  may  ever  enjoy  an  intimate  cor¬ 
respondence  with  beings  belonging  to  other  worlds, 
is  a  question  which  will  frequently  obtrude  itself 
on  a  contemplative  mind.  It  is  evident  that,  in 
our  present  slate,  all  direct  intercourse  with  other 
worlds  is  impossible.  The  law  of  gravitation,  which 
unites  all  the  worlds  in  the  universe  in  one  grand 
system,  separates  man  from  his  kindred  spirits  in 
other  planets,  and  interposes  an  impassable  barrier 
to  his  excursions  to  distant  regions,  and  to  his  cor¬ 
respondence  with  other  orders  of  intellectual  be¬ 
ings.  But  in  the  present  state  he  is  only  in  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  his  beiny;  he  is  destined  to  a  future  and 
eternal  state  of  existence,  where  the  range  of  his  fa¬ 
culties  and  his  connections  with  other  beings  will 
be  indefinitely  expanded.  “A  wide  and  boundless 
prospect  lies  before  him,”  and  during  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  an  interminable  duration,  he  will,  doubt¬ 
less,  be  brought  into  contact  and  correspondence 
with  numerous  orders  of  kindred  beings,  with 
whom  he  may  be  permitted  to  associate  on  terms 
of  equality  and  of  endearing  friendship.  All  the 
virtuous  intelligences  throughout  creation  may¬ 
be  considered  as  members  of  one  great  family, 
under  the  peculiar  care  and  protection  of  the 
Univeiisal  Parent  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
it  is  one  grand  design  of  the  Deity  to  promote  a 
regular  and  progressive  intercourse  among  the 
several  branches  of  his  intelligent  offspring, 
though  at  distant  intervals  and  in  divers  manners, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  long  periods  of  duration. 

Such  an  intercourse  may  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  the  full  expansion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  all  that  know¬ 
ledge  which  relates  to  the  attributes  of  the  Divin¬ 
ity,  and  the  physical  and  moral  governme)it  of 
the  universe.  For  this  purpose  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  that  branches  of  Ihe  universal  family  that 
have  existed  in  different  periods  of  duration,  and 
in  regions  widely  separated  from  each  other, 
should  be  brought  into  mutual  association,  that 
they  may  communicate  to  each  other  the  results 
of  their  knowledge  and  experience,  the  diversity 
of  physical  and  moral  circumstances  in  which 
they  have  been  placed,  and  the  different  arrange¬ 
ments  of  God’s  moral  government  to  which  they 
have  been  respectively  subjected.  Such  views 
correspouil  with  the  representations  given  in 
Scripture  in  reference  to  the  heavenly  state.  The 
spirits  of  “  just  men  made  perfect”  are  represent¬ 
ed  as  joining  the  society  of  “an  innumerable 
company  of  angels,”  which  are  only  another  or¬ 
der  of  rational  beings;  and  in  the  visions  of 
celestial  bliss,  recorded  in  the  book  of  Revelation, 
both  men  and  the  angelic  hosts  are  exhibited  as 
forming  one  society,  and  joiningin  unison  in  cel¬ 
ebrating  the  perfections  of  Him  who  sittethoii  the 
throne  of  the  universe- 

But  should  the  laws  of  the  physical  system,  and 
the  immense  distances  which  intervene  between 
the.  several  worlds,  prevent  such  associations  as  I 
have  now  supposed,  there  may  be  another  econo¬ 
my,  superior  to  the  physical,  which  may  consist 


with  the  most  extensive  and  intimate  intercourse 
of  all  rational  and  virtuous  beings.  There  may 
be  a  spiritual  economy  estabi i.shed  in  the  uui* 
verse,  of  which  the  physical  structure  of  creation 
is  the  basis  or  platform,  or  the  introductory  scene 
ill  which  rational  beings  are  trained  and  prepared 
for  being  members  of  the  higher  order  of  this 
celestial  or  intellectual  economy.  It  appears  high¬ 
ly  probable  that  the  first  introduction  of  every 
rational  creature  into  existence  is  on  the  scene  of 
a  physical  economy.  The  diversified  scenes  and 
relations  of  the  material  world  apiiear  to  be  ne¬ 
cessary,  in  the  infancy  of  being,  to  form  a  sub¬ 
stratum  for  thought,  or  to  afford  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  or 
materials  on  which  these  powers  may  operate, 
and  likewise  for  exhibiting  a  sensible,  display  of 
the  character  and  perfections  of  the  Almighty. — 
The  knowledge  which  may  thus  be  acquired  of 
the  scenes  and  relations  of  the  universe,  and 
the  attributes  and  moral  government  of  its  Om¬ 
nipotent  Author,  in  the  course  of  myriads  of 
ages,  must  be  great  and  extensive  beyond  what 
we  can  well  conceive.  This  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  physical  objects  and  relations  may 
prepare  the  rational  soul  for  entering  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  a  higher  and  nobler  economy,  where 
immaterial  scenes  and  relations,  and  particularly 
the  attributes  of  Divinity,  abstractly  considered, 
may  form  the  chief  objects  of  research  and  con¬ 
templation.  Under  such  a  state  of  economy,  we 
may  conceive  that  intellectual  beings,  to  what¬ 
ever  portion  of  the  material  universe  they  ori¬ 
ginally  belonged,  may  hold  the  most  intimate 
converse  with  one  another,  by  modes  peculiar  to 
that  economy,  and  which  are  beyond  the  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  physical  universe ; 
so  that  distance  in  point  of  space  shall  form  no 
insuperable  barrier  to  the  mutual  communication 
of  sentiments  and  emotions. 

On  grounds  similar  to  those  now  stated,  we 
might  conceive  it  as  not  altogether  improbahle, 
that  the  spiritual  principle  wliich  animates  the 
lower  orders  of  animated  nature,  and  which  in 
some  cases  bears  a  near  resemblance  to  the  reason 
of  man,  may  be  susceptible  of  indefinite  expan¬ 
sion  and  improvement  by  being  connected  with  a 
superior  organization,  and  that  such  beings  may 
ultimately  pass  through  v'arious  givadations  of 
rank  in  the  physical  and  intellectual  economy, 
until  they  arrive  at  a  station  superior  to  tliat  of 
the  most  enlightened  and  improved  human  beings. 
But  as  we  are  now  bordering  on  the  regions  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it 
appears  highly  probable,  from  a  considei-ation  of 
the  Divine  benevolence,  of  the  relations  which 
subsist  throughout  the  physical  and  intelligent 
system,  and  of  the  intimations  contained  in  the 
records  of  revelation,  that  virtuous  and  holy  in¬ 
telligences,  from  different  regions  of  the  material 
creation,  as  brethren  of  the  same  great  family, 
shall,  at  one  period  or  another,  hold  the  most  inti¬ 
mate  converse  and  communion,  and  rehearse  to 
each  other  their  mutual  history  and  experience 
Such  intercourse  would  evidently  enhance  that 
felicity  which  it  is  the  great  design  of  the  Creator 
to  communicate,  and  the  means  by  wliich  it  may 
be  effected  are  obviously  within  the  limits  of  infi¬ 
nite  Wisdom  and  Omnipotence. 

O.N  THE  MORAL  STATE  OF  THE  INHARITAN  fS  OF 
OTHER  WORLDS. 

The  moral  state  of  intellectual  beings  in  olhei 
worlds  is  a  subject  of  still  greater  interest  and  im¬ 
portance  than  their  phy.sical  state  and  constitution. 
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Md  the  scenes  of  nature  with  which  they  are  sur- 
j^unded;  for  on  the  moral  temperament  of  such 
beings,  and  the  passions  and  affections  tliey  dis¬ 
play,  will  chiefly  depend  the  happiness  of  the  in¬ 
telligent  system  throughout  every  region  of  the 
universe.  It  is  possible  to  suppose  a  region  of 
creation  furnished  with  everything  that  is  grand, 
beautiful  and  magnificent,  and  calculated  to  gra¬ 
tify  in  the  highest  degree  the  senses  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  yet  the  abode  of  wretchedness  and  mise¬ 
ry.  If  passions  and  dispositions  similar  to  those 
which  actuate  the  most  vicious  and  depraved  class 
of  mankind  were  universally  to  prevail  in  any 
world,  however  beautiful  and  sublime  its  physical 
arrangements,  true  happiness  would  be  banished 
from  its  society,  and  misery,  in  all  its  diversified 
ramifications,  would  be  found  pervading  its  abodes. 
Even  the  tempers  and  dispositions  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  exhibited  in  polished  society,  and  by  some 
men  who  call  themselves  Christians  and  philoso- 
pliers, — jealousy,  emulation,  envy,  pride,  revenge, 
selfishness,  and  such  like, — were  they  to  reign 
uncontrolled  in  any  region,  would  soon  transform 
intellectual  beings  into  an  assemblage  of  fiends, 
and  banish  true  enjoyment  from  every  department 
of  the  social  system. 

If  these  sentiments  be  admitted,  it  will  follow, 
that  were  we  permitted  to  range  through  any  of 
the  planetary  worlds,  the  pleasures  and  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  such  an  excursion  would  chiefly  depend 
on  the  character  and  dispositions  of  those  who 
accompanied  us,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
planet  through  which  we  roamed.  Were  we  to 
be  treated  by  the  inhabitants  of  another  world  in 
the  same  way  as  Mr.  Park  was  treated  by  the 
Moors  when  he  was  traversing  the  wilds  of  Afri¬ 
ca,  or  as  a  poor  wretched  foreigner  is  sometimes 
treated  in  our  own  country,  we  should  find  little 
enjoyment  amidst  all  the  beauties  and  novelties 
of  scenery  which  might  meet  our  eye  in  such  a 
world,  for  upon  the  affections  and  conduct  of  in¬ 
telligent  beings  toward  one  another  must  depend 
the  happiness  of  individuals,  and  of  the  whole  so¬ 
cial  system  throughout  every  department  of  crea¬ 
tion. 

It  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  all  worlds  are  in  a  state  of  innocence, 
or,  in  other  words  that  they  remain  in  that  state 
of  moral  rectitude  in  which  they  were  created; 
for  we  may  assume  it  as  an  axiom  that  every  ra¬ 
tional  being,  when  first  ushered  into  existence,  is 
placed  in  a  state  of  innocence  or  moral  rectitude, 
without  any  natural  bias  to  moral  evil.  To  sup¬ 
pose  the  contrary  would  be  to  admit  that  the  Di¬ 
vine  Being,  who  is  possessed  of  perfect  holiness 
and  rectitude,  infuses  into  rational  beings  at  their 
creation  a  principle  of  sin,  or  a  tendency  to  moral 
evil,  wliich  would  be  inconsistent  with  every 
scriptural  view  we  can  take  of  the  character  of 
God.  Such  beings,  therefore,  so  long  as  they 
continue  in  their  primeval  rectitude,  are  in  a  state 
of  happiness;  and  every  arrangement  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor  in  relation  to  them  must  be  conceived  as  hav¬ 
ing  a  direct  tendency  to  promote  their  sensitive 
and  intellectual  enjoyment.  Moral  evil,  however, 
has  been  introduced  into  the  universe,  and  we 
know  by  experience  many  of  its  malignant  and 
miserable  effects.  For  anything  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  the  operation  of  this  principle  may  he 
fell  in  some  other  worlds  beside  our  own,  though 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  from  a  consideration  of 
Divine  goodness,  that  its  effects  are  not  very 
extensive.  Its  introduction  into  the  world  has 
doubtless  been  permitted  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  greater  good  to  the  universe  at  large  than  could 
have  been  accomplished  without  it,  in  order  to 
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exhibit  to  the  intelligent  system  a  display  of  the 
miserable  and  extensive  etfects  which  necessarily 
flow  from  a  violation  of  the  original  moral  laws 
given  forth  by  the  Creator,  and  to  demonstrate  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  a  universal  adherence 
to  these  laws,  in  order  to  secure  the  harmony  and 
the  happiness  of  the  intelligent  universe. 

In  conformity  to  the  axiom  slated  above,  we 
must  necessarily  suppose  that  rational  beings, 
wherever  existing,  were  created  in  perfect  moral 
purity,  and  had  a  law  or  laws  impressed  upon  their 
minds  congenial  to  the  holiness  of  the  Almighty 
Creator,  and  calculated  to  promote  the  moral  or¬ 
der  of  the  intelligent  system,  and  consequently 
the  happiness  of  every  individual  belonging  to  it. 
Moral  order  consists  in  the  harmonious  arrange¬ 
ment,  disposition,  and  conduct  of  intelligent  be¬ 
ings,  corresponding  to  the  relations  in  which  they 
stand  to  one  another  and  to  their  Creator,  and 
calculated  to  promote  their  mutual  happiness.— 
Wherever  moral  order  prevails,  every  being  holds 
its  proper  station  in  the  universe,  acts  according 
to  the  nature  of  that  station,  uses  its  faculties  for 
the  purpose  for  whicli  they  were  originally  intend¬ 
ed,  displays  dispositions  and  emotions  toward 
fellow-creatures  and  the  Creator  corresponding  to 
the  respective  relations  in  which  they  stand,  and  ’ 
endeavors  to  promote  enjoyment  among  all  sur¬ 
rounding  being.s.*  For  the  purpose  of  securing 
moral  order,  certain  moral  laws  must  be  supposed 
to  be  promulgated  by  the  Creator,  or  at  least  writ¬ 
ten  upon  the  hearts  of  all  rational  beings,  as  prin¬ 
ciples  of  action,  to  regulate  all  the  movements  of 
the  intelligent  system.  These  laws  must  be  su6- 
staniially  the  same  as  to  their  general  bearings 
throughout  all  the  worlds  in  the  universe. 

But,  it  may  be  aslted,  what  are  those  general 
laws  to  which  I  allude,  and  have  they  ever  been 
promulgated  to  man  upon  earth?  I  answer,  they 
have  actually  been  revealed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
our  globe  by  the  highest  authority,  and  reason 
can  demonstrate  their  applicability  to  all  worlds. 
They  are  these — “Thou  shalt  love  the  Loud 
THY  God  with  all  thy  heart,  anu  with  all 

THY  MIX'D,  AND  WITH  ALL  THY  STRENGTH.  This  iS 
the  first  and  great  commandment.  And  the  second 
is  like  unto  it:  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
AS  thyself.”  These  laws  are  not  to  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  confined  merely  to  the  regulation  of  the  af¬ 
fections  and  actions  of  human  beings,  but  to  eve¬ 
ry  individual  of  the  moral  system,  wherever  ex¬ 
isting  ;  for  we  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
laws  directly  opposite  to  these  would  be  given  by 
the  Creator  to  any  class  of  intelligences.  It  would 
be  inconsistent  with  everything  we  know  of  the 
character  of  the  Divinity  to  imagine  that  he  would 
promulgate  to  any  class  of  beings  such  laws  as 
these  : — “Thou  shalt  hate  thy  Creator,”  and  “  tliou 
shalt  hate  all  thy  fellow-creatures.”  And  if  such 
an  idea  would  evidently  involve  in  it  a  glaring  in¬ 
consistency  and  absurdity,  then  it  follows  that  the 
very  opposite  of  such  injunctions  must  be  the 
general  principles  which  govern  the  inhabitants 
of  all  worlds  that  have  retained  their  allegiance  to 
their  Creator.  There  is  not  a  single  being  possess¬ 
ed  of  a  rational  nature,  either  in  the  planetary 
system  to  which  we  belong  or  to  any  other  system 
throughout  the  sidereal  heavens,  but  is  under  in¬ 
dispensable  obligations  to  regulate  its  conduct  by 
the  two  general  laws  or  principles  to  which  we 
have  referred,  and  to  yield  a  complete  and  unre¬ 
served  obedience  to  all  that  is  included  in  such  re- 


*  For  a  particular  illustration  of  moral  order,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  “  The  Philosophy  of  Religion,”  Preliminart 
Definitions,  Sect.  i. 
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quisitions  Wherever  such  obedience  is  complete, 
order,  harmony,  and  happiness  are  the  natural  and 
necessary  results;  but  could  we  suppose  these 
laws  reversed,  and  the  inhabitants  of  any  worlds 
to  act  on  principles  directly  opposite,  a  scene  of 
anarchy,  confusion^  and  misery  would  ensue, 
which  would  completely  disorganize  the  social 
system,  and  render  existence  a  curse  rather  than  a 
blessing;  and  in  worlds  where  those  laws  are  par¬ 
tially  violated,  as  in  the  world  in  which  we  dwell, 
disorder  and  misery  will  be  the  result  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  frequency  and  extent  of  their  viola¬ 
tion. 

These  are  the  laws  by  which  not  only  man  on 
earth,  but  all  “  the  principalities  and  powers  of 
heaven,”  are  governed  and  directed,  and  by  which 
they  are  bound  to  regulate  all  their  thoughts,  af¬ 
fections,  and  conduct.  The  lowest  orders  of  ra¬ 
tional  existence  come  within  the  range  of  these 
universal  laws,  and  the  highest  orders  of  the  sera¬ 
phim  are  not  beyond  their  control.  As  the  law 
of  gravitation  extends  its  influence  throughout  all 
the  planetary  worlds,  and  even  to  the  remotest 
stars,  uniting  the  whole  in  one  harmonious  sys¬ 
tem,  so  the  law  of  universal  love  ditfuses  its  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  intelligent  universe,  uniting  the  in¬ 
dividuals  who  are  subject  to  its  sway  in  one  har¬ 
monious  and  happy  association.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  were  we  completely  animated  by  this  noble 
principle,  and  were  we  permitted  to  vLsit  those 
worlds  where  it  reigns  supreme,  and  to  mingle 
with  their  inhabitants,  we  should  be  recognized  as 
friends  and  brethren,  and  participate  of  all  those 
pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  which  it  is  the  source. 
The  full  recognition,  then,  of  the  laws  to  which 
we  have  referred,  and  their  complete  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  influence  over  the  moral  powers,  may  be 
considered  as  qualifying  the  individual  for  being 
a  citizen  of  the  great  moral  universe,  and  for  as¬ 
sociating  with  all  holy  beings  throughout  the  wide 
empire  of  omnipotence,  should  he  ever  be  per¬ 
mitted,  at  any  period  of  duration,  to  visit  other 
worlds,  and  mingle  with  other  orders  of  rational 
intelligences.* 

These  laws,  in  reference  to  the  inhabitants  of 
our  world,  diverge  into  numerous  ramifications. 
The  precepts  of  the  moral  law,  or  the  ten  com¬ 
mandments,  are  so  many  branches  of  moral  duty 
flowing  from  these  first  principles;  and  in  the  dis¬ 
courses  of  our  Saviour  and  the  practical  parts  of 
the  apostolic  epistles  they  diverge  into  still  more 
specific  and  minute  ramifications,  bearing  upon 
all  the  diversified  relations  of  life  and  the  various 


•  For  more  particnlar  details  on  this  snbject,  the  reader 
ie  referred  to  “  The  Philosophy  of  Religion;”  particularly 
Cliapt.  ii.  Sect.  vi. 


circumstances  connected  with  moral  conduct.— 
But  all  the  particular  rules  and  precepts  alluded  to 
are  resolvable  into  the  general  principles  or  affec¬ 
tions  stated  above,  and  bear  the  same  relations  to 
each  other  as  the  trunk  of  .a  tree  to  its  branches, 
or  as  a  fountain  to  the  diversified  streams  which  it 
sends  forth.  In  other  worlds  relations  may  exist 
different  from  those  which  are  found  in  human 
society,  and  consequently  particular  precepts,  dif¬ 
ferent  from  ours,  may  form  a  part  of  their  moral 
code,  while  certain  relations  which  obtain  among 
us  may  have  no  place  among  other  orders  of  be¬ 
ings,  and  of  course,  the  precepts  which  particu¬ 
larly  bear  upon  such  relations  will  be  in  their  cir¬ 
cumstances  altogether  unnecessary.  But  we  may 
rest  assured  that  all  the  particular  precepts,  appli¬ 
cable  to  whatever  circumstances  and  relations 
may  exist  in  other  regions  of  creation,  will  be 
founded  on  the  universal  principles  to  which  we 
have  adverted,  and  be  completely  conformable  to 
their  spirit,  and  to  the  benevolent  designs  they  are 
intended  to  accomplish. 

In  all  those  worlds  where  the  love  of  God  and 
of  fellow-intelligences  reigns  supreme,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  may  be  conceived  to  make  rapid  improve¬ 
ments  in  knowledge;  for  the  malignant  principles 
and  passions  which  prevail  among  men  have,  in 
numerous  instances,  been  the  means  of  retarding 
the  progress  of  useful  science  and  its  diffusion 
throughout  society.  But  where  love  in  all  its 
emanations  pervades  every  mind,  society  will 
unite  and  harmonize  in  the  prosecution  of  every 
plan  by  which  the  intellectual  faculty  may  be 
irradiated  and  happiness  diffused.  Beside,  in  such 
a  state  of  society,  truth  will  be  forever  triumphant 
and  falsehood  unknown.  Every  fact  will  be 
fairly  and  truly  exhibited  without  deception,  or 
the  least  tendency  to  misrepresentation  or  exagge¬ 
ration.  There  will  be  the  most  complete  reliance 
on  personal  evidence  in  regard  to  every  fact  and 
circumstance  which  has  been  witnessed  by  any 
individuals;  for  want  of  which  confidence  in  our 
world,  the  rational  inquirer  has  been  perplexed 
by  the  jarring  statements  of  lying  travelers  and 
pretended  philosophers;  erroneous  theories  have 
been  framed,  the  mists  of  falsehood  have  inter¬ 
cepted  the  light  of  truth,  the  foundations  of  true 
knowledge  undermined,  and  science  arrested  in 
its  progress  toward  perfection.  All  such  evils, 
however,  will  be  unknown  in  worlds  where  the 
inhabitants  have  arrived  at  moral  perfection. 

In  fine,  from  what  has  been  now  stated,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  spirit,  the  principle,  and 
essence  of  our  holy  religion,  as  delineated  in  the 
Scriptures,  must  be  common  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  universe  who  have  retained  their  primeval 
rectitude  and  innocence. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


A  SUMMARY  VIEW  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 


Having  in  the  preceding  pages  afforded  a  few 
sketches  in  reference  to  the  principal  facts  con¬ 
nected  with  the  sidereal  heavens,  which  constitute 
the  most  extensive  portion  of  creation  within  the 
limits  of  our  knowledge,  it  may  not  be  inexpedient 
to  take  a  summary  view  of  the  range  of  objects 
to  which  our  attention  has  been  directed,  in  order 
to  direct  our  occasional  reflections  on  this  subject, 
and  to  enable  us  to  form  an  approximate,  though 
faint  and  limited,  idea  of  that  universe  over  which 
Omnipotence  presides,  and  of  the  perfections  of 
its  adorable  Author. 

We  can  obtain  an  approximate  idea  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  only  by  commencing  a  train  of  thought  at 
those  objects  with  which  we  are  more  immediately 
conversant,  and  ascending  gradually  to  objects 
and  scenes  more  distant  and  expansive.  We  are 
partly  acquainted  with  the  objects  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  landscape  around  us,  of  which  we  form 
a  part, — the  hills,  the  plains,  the  lofty  mountains, 
the  forests,  the  rivers,  the  lakes,  and  the  portions 
of  tlie  ocean  that  lie  immediately  adjacent.  But 
all  the  range  of  objects  we  can  behold  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  landscape  forms  but  a  very  small  and  incon¬ 
siderable  speck,  compared  with  the  whole  of  the 
mighty  continents  and  islands,  the  vast  ranges  of 
lofty  mountains,  and  the  expansive  lakes,  seas, 
and  oceans  which  constitute  the  surface  of  the 
terraqueous  globe.  It  would  be  requisite  that 
more  than  nine  hundred  thousand  landscapes,  of 
the  extent  we  generally  behold  around  us,  should 
be  made  to  pass  in  review  before,  and  a  sufficient 
time  allowed  to  take  a  distinct  view  of  the  objects 
of  which  they  are  composed,  ere  we  could  form 
an  adequate  conception  of  the  magnitude  and  the 
immense  variety  of  objects  on  the  whole  earth. 
Were  only  twenty  minutes  allotted  for  the  con¬ 
templation  of  every  landscape,  and  ten  hours 
every  day,  it  would  require  ninety  years  of  con¬ 
stant  observation  before  all  the  prominent  objects 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe  could  thus  be  surveyed. 
Were  it  possible  to  take  a  distinct  mental  survey 
of  such  a  number  of  landscapes,  we  might  acquire 
a  tolerable  conception  of  the  amplitude  of  our 
globe,  and  it  would  serve  as  a  standard  of  com¬ 
parison  for  other  globes  which  far  excel  it  in 
magnitude.  But,  I  believe,  very  few  persons  are 
capable  of  forming,  at  one  conception,  a  full  and 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  superficial  extent  of 
the  world  in  which  we  dwell,  whose  surface  con¬ 
tains  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
millions  of  square  miles.  The  most  complete 
conception  we  can  form  must  indeed  fall  very  far 
short  of  the  reality. 

But  however  ample  and  correct  our  conceptions 
might  be,  and  however  great  this  earth  might 
appear  in  the  view  of  the  frail  beings  that  inhabit 
it,  we  know  that  it  is  only  an  inconsiderable  ball, 
when  compared  with  some  of  the  planetary  bodies 
belonging  to  our  own  system.  One  of  these  bodies 
would  contain  within  its  dimensions  nine  hundred 
globes  as  large  as  this  earth, — another,  fourteen 


hundred  of  similar  globes;  and  were  five  hundred 
globes,  as  large  as  that  on  which  we  dwell,  ar¬ 
ranged  on  a  vast  plain,  the  outermost  ring  of  the 
planet  Saturn,  which  is  643,000  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference,  would  inclose  them  all.  Such  are  the 
vast  dimensions  of  some  of  those  bodies,  which 
appear  only  like  lucid  specks  on  the  concave  sur¬ 
face  of  our  sky.  This  earth,  however,  and  all 
the  huge  planets,  satellites,  and  comets,  comprised 
within  the  range  of  the  solar  system,  bear  a  very 
small  proportion  to  that  splendid  luminary  which 
enlightens  our  day.  ?'he  sun  is  five  hundred 
times  larger  than  the  whole,  and  would  contain 
within  its  vast  oircurnference  thirteen  hundred 
thousand  globes  as  large  as  our  world,  and  more 
than  sixty  millions  of  globes  of  the  size  of  the 
moon.  To  contemplate  all  the  variety  of  scenery 
on  the  surface  of  this  luminary,  would  require 
more  than  fifty-five  thousand  years,  although  a 
landscape  of  five  thousand  square  miles  in  extent 
were  to  pass  before  our  eyes  every  hour.  Of  a 
globe  of  sucli  dimensions,  the  most  vigorous  im¬ 
agination,  after  its  boldest  and  most  extensive 
excursions,  can  form  no  adequate  conception.  It 
appears  a  kind  of  universe  in  itself;  and  ten 
thousands  of  years  would  be  requisite  before 
human  beings,  with  their  present  faculties,  could 
thoroughly  investigate  and  explore  its  vast  dimen¬ 
sions  and  its  hidden  wonders. 

But  great  as  the  sun  and  his  surrounding  planets 
are,  they  dwindle  into  a  point  when  we  wing  our 
flight  toward  the  starry  firmament.  Before  we 
could  arrive  at  the  nearest  object  in  this  firma¬ 
ment,  we  behooved  to  pass  over  a  space  at  least 
twenty  billions  of  miles  in  extent, — a  space  which 
a  cannon  ball,  flying  with  its  utmost  velocity, 
would  not  pass  over  in  less  than  four  millions  of 
years.  Here  every  eye,  in  a  clear  winter’s  night, 
may  behold  about  a  thousand  shining  orbs,  most 
of  them  emitting  their  splendors  from  spaces  im¬ 
measurably  distant;  and  bodies  at  such  distances 
must  necessarily  be  of  immense  magnitude.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  least  twinkling  star 
which  our  eyes  can  discern  is  not  less  than  the 
sun  in  magnitude  and  in  splendor,  and  that  many 
of  them  are  even  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  times 
superior  in  magnitude  to  that  stupendous  lumi¬ 
nary.  But  bodies  of  such  amazing  size  and  splen¬ 
dor  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  created  in 
vain,  or  merely  to  diflTuse  a  useless  luster  over  the 
wilds  of  immensity.  Such  an  idea  would  be 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  perfections  of  the 
Divinity,  and  all  that  we  know  of  his  character 
from  the  revelations  of  his  word.  If  this  earth 
would  have  been  "created  in  vain,”  had  it  not 
been  inhabited,*  so  those  starry  orbs,  or,  in  other 
words,  those  magnificent  suns  would  likewise 
have  been  created  in  vain,  if  retinues  of  worlds 
and  myriads  of  intelligent  beings  were  not  irra¬ 
diated  and  cheered  by  their  benign  influence. 


•  Isaiah  xlv,  18. 
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These  thousand  stars,  then,  which  the  unas¬ 
sisted  eye  can  perceive  in  the  canopy  of  heaven, 
may  be  considered  as  connected  with  at  least  fifty 
thousand  worlds;  compared  witli  the  amount  of 
whose  population  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  globe 
would  appear  only  as  “the  smallest  dust  ol'  tJie 
balance.”  Here  the  imagination  might  e.xpatiate 
for  ages  of  ages  in  surveying  this  portion  of  the 
Creator's  kingdom,  and  be  lost  in  contemplation 
and  wonder  at  the  vast  extent,  the  magnitude,  the 
magnificence,  and  the  immense  variety  of  scenes, 
objects,  and  movements  which  would  meet  the 
view  in  every  direction;  for  here  we  have  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  mental  eye,  not  only  single  suns 
and  single  systems,  such  as  that  to  which  we 
belong,  but  suns  revolving  around  suns,  and  sys¬ 
tems  around  systems, — systems  not  only  double, 
but  treble,  quadruple,  and  multiple,  all  in  com¬ 
plicated  but  harmonious  motion,  performing  mo¬ 
tions  more  rapid  than  the  swiftest  planets  in  our 
system,  though  some  of  them  move  a  hundred 
thousand  miles  every  hour, — finishing  periods  of 
revolution,  some  in  30,  some  in  300,  and  some  in 
1600  years.  We  behold  suns  of  a  blue  or  green 
luster  revolving  around  suus  of  a  white  ora  ruddy 
color,  and  both  of  them  illuminating  with  con¬ 
trasted  colored  light  the  same  assemblage  of 
worlds.  And  if  the  various  orders  of  intelli¬ 
gences  connected  with  these  systems  were  un¬ 
vailed,  what  a  scene  of  grandeur,  magnificence, 
variety,  diversity  of  intellect,  and  of  wonder  and 
astonishment,  would  burst  upon  the  view!  Here 
we  might  be  apt  to  imagine  that  the  whole  glories 
of  the  Creator’s  empire  have  been  disclosed,  and 
that  we  had  now  a  prospect  of  universal  nature 
in  all  its  extent  and  grandeur. 

But  although  we  should  have  surveyed  the 
whole  of  this  magnifipent  scene,  we  should  still 
find  ourselves  standing  only  on  the  outskirts,  or 
the  extreme  verge  of  creation.  What  if  all  the 
stars  which  the  unassisted  eye  can  discern  be  only 
a  few  scattered  orbs  on  the  outskirts  of  a  cluster 
immensely  more  numerous?  What  if  all  this 
scene  of  grandeur  be  only  as  a  small  lucid  speck 
compared  with  the  whole  extent  of  the  firma¬ 
ment?  There  is  demonstrative  evidence  from 
observation  that  this  is  in  reality  the  case.  In 
one  lucid  circle  in  the  heavens,  scarcely  percep¬ 
tible  on  a  cursory  view  of  the  firmament,  there 
are  twenty  thousand  times  more  stars  distin¬ 
guishable  by  the  telescope  tlian  what  the  naked 
eye  can  discern  throughout  the  visible  canopy  of 
heaven.  The  Milky  Way,  were  it  supposed  to 
contain  the  same  number  of  stars  throughout  its 
whole  extent  as  have  been  observed  in  certain 
portions  of  it,  would  comprise  no  less  than 
20,191,00(1  stars;  and  as  each  of  these  stars  is 
doubtless  a  sun,  if  we  suppose  only  fifty  planets 
or  worlds  connected  with  each,  we  shall  have  no 
less  than  1,009,550,000,  or  more  than  a  thousand 
millions  of  worlds  contained  within  the  space  oc¬ 
cupied  by  this  lucid  zone.  Here  an  idea  is  pre¬ 
sented  which  completely  overpowers  the  human 
faculties,  and  at  which  the  boldest  imagination 
must  shrink  back  at  any  attempts  to  form  an 
approximate,  conception.  A  thousand  millions  of 
worlds!  We  may  state  such  a  fact  in  numbers  or 
in  words,  but  the  brightest  and  most  expansive  hu¬ 
man  intellect  must  utterly  fail  in  grasping  all  that 
is  comprehended  in  this  mighty  idea;  and  perhaps 
intelligences  possessed  of  powers  far  superior  to 
those  of  man  are  inadequate  to  form  even  an 
approximate  conception  of  such  a  stupendous 
scene.  Yet  this  scene,  magnificent  and  over¬ 
powering  as  it  is  to  limited  minds  such  as  ours,  is 
not  the  scene  of  the  universe;  it  is  only  a  com¬ 


paratively  insignificant  speck  in  the  map  ov  ctca- 
tion,  which  beings  at  remote  distances  may  be 
unable  to  detect  in  the  canopy  of  their  sky,  or  at 
most  will  discern  it  only  as  an  obscure  point  in 
the  farthest  extremities  of  their  view,  as  we  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  faint  nebulous  star  through  our  best 
telescopes. 

Ascending  from  the  Milky  Way  to  the  still 
remoter  regions  of  space,  we  perceive  .several 
thousands  of  dim  specks  of  light  which  powerful 
telescopes  resolve  into  immense  clusters  of  stars- 
These  nebulai,  as  they  are  called,  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  so  many  milky  ways,  and  some  of  them 
are  supposed  even  to  “outvie  our  Milky  Way  in 
grandeur.”  Above  three  thousand  of  these  ne¬ 
bulai  have  been  discovered;  and  if  only  two  thou¬ 
sand  be  supposed  to  be  resolvable  into  starry 
groups,  and  to  be  as  rich  in  stars  at  an  average  as 
our  Milky  Way,  then  we  are  pre.sentetl  with  a 
scene  which  comprises  2000  times  20, 1 91 ,000,  or 
40,382,000,000,  that  is,  more  than  forty  thousrna 
millions  of  stars.  And  if  we  suppose,  as  formerly, 
fifty  planetary  globes  to  be  connected  with  eacli, 
we  have  exhibited  before  us  a  prospect  which 
includes  2,019,100,000,000,  or  two  billions,  nine¬ 
teen  thousand  one  hundred  millions  of  worlds. 
Of  such  a  number  of  bodies  we  can  form  no  dis¬ 
tinct  conception,  and  much  less  can  we  form  even 
a  rude  or  approximate  idea  of  the  grandeur  and 
magnificence  which  the  whole  of  such  a  scene 
must  display.  Were  we  to  suppose  each  of  these 
bodies  to  pass  in  review  before  us  every  minute,  it 
would  require  more  than  three  millions,  eight 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  years  of  unremitting 
observation  before  the  whole  could  be  contem¬ 
plated  even  in  this  rapid  manner.  Were  an  hour’s 
coutemi)lation  allotted  to  each,  it  would  require 
two  hundred  and  thirty  millions,  four  hundred 
thousand  years  until  all  the  series  passed  under 
review;  aud  were  we  to  suppose  an  intelligent 
being  to  remain  fifty  years  in  each  world  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  a  more  minute  survey  of  its  pecu¬ 
liar  scenery  and  decorations,  100,955,000,0()t),0()0, 
or  a  hundred  billions,  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five 
thousand  millions  of  years  would  elapse  before 
such  a  survey  could  be  completed;  a  number  of 
years  which  to  limited  minds  seem  to  approximate 
to  something  like  eternity  itself. 

Still,  all  this  countless  assemblage  of  suns  and 
worlds  is  not  the  universe.  Although  we  could 
range  on  the  wings  of  a  seraph  through  all  this 
confluence  of  sidereal  systems,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  we  should  find  ourselves  standing 
only  on  the  verge  of  creation,  and  that  a  bound¬ 
less  prospect,  stretching  toward  infinity  on  every 
side,  would  still  be  presented  to  view;  for  we  can¬ 
not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  empire  of 
Omnipotence  terminates  at  the  boundaries  of 
liunian  vision,  even  when  assisted  by  the  most 
powerful  instruments.  Other  intelligences  may 
have  powers  of  vision  capable  of  penetrating  into 
space  a  hundred  times  farther  than  ours  when  as¬ 
sisted  with  all  the  improvements  of  art;  but  even 
such  beings  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  penetrated 
to  the  uttermost  boundaries  of  creation.  Man,  iu 
future  ages,  by  the  improvements  of  optical  iustru 
ments,  may  be  able  to  penetrate  much  farther  into 
the  remote  regions  of  space  than  he  has  hitherto 
done,  and  may  descry  myriads  of  objects,  which 
have  hitherto  remained  invisible  in  the  unexplored 
regions  of  immensity.  Ever  since  the  invention  of 
the  telescope,  one  discovery  has  followed  another 
in  almost  regular  succe.ssion.  In  proi)ortion  to  tha 
increase  and  activity  of  astronomical  observers, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  instruments  of  obser¬ 
vation,  the  more  remote  spaces  of  creation  hav* 
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been  explored,  and  new  scenes  of  the  universe 
laid  open  (o  liumau  contemplation.  And  who 
dial  I  set  boundaries  to  the  improvements  and  dis¬ 
coveries  of  future  and  more  enlightened  genera¬ 
tions?  Before  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  it 
would  have  been  foolish  to  have  asserted  that  no 
more  stars  existed  than  those  which  were  visible 
to  the  naked  eye;  and  after  Galileo  had  discovered 
with  liis  tir.st  telescope  hundreds  of  stars  which 
were  previously  unknown,  it  would  have  been 
equally  absurd  to  have  maintained  that  the  tele¬ 
scope  would  never  be  further  improved,  and  that 
no  additional  stars  would  afterward  be  discovered. 
It  would  be  a  position  equally  untenable  to  main- 
lain,  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  descry  objects 
in  the  heavens  beyond  the  boundaries  which  we 
have  hitherto  explored,  since  science  has  only 
lately  commenced  its  rapid  progress,  and  since 
man  is  little  more  than  just  beginning  to  employ 
bis  powers  in  such  investigations. 

But  however  extensive  may  be  the  discoveries 
of  future  ages,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom, 
that  neither  man  nor  any  other  rank  of  finite 
beings  will  ever  be  able  to  penetrate  to  the  further 
boundaries  of  creation.  It  would  be  presumptu¬ 
ous  to  suppose  that  a  being  like  man, — whose 
stature  is  comprehended  within  the  extent  of 
tw’o  yards,  who  vanishes  from  the  sight  at  the 
distance  of  a  German  mile,  whose  whole  habita¬ 
tion  sinks  into  an  invisible  point  at  the  distance 
of  Jupiter,  who  resides  on  one  of  the  smallest 
class  of  bodies  in  the  universe,  and  whose  powers 
of  vision  and  of  intellect  are  so  limited, — should 
be  able  to  extend  his  views  to  the  extreme  limits 
of  the  empire  of  the  Eternal,  and  to  descry  all  the 
systems  which  are  dispersed  throughout  the  range 
of  infinitude.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  believe 
tliat  all  that  has  yet  been  discovered  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  Omnipotence  that  lie  within  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  human  vision,  is  but  a  very  small  portion 
of  what  actually  exists  within  the  limits  of  crea¬ 
tion;  that  the  two  billions  and  nineteen  thousand 
millions  of  worlds  which  we  have  assumed  as  the 
scene  of  the  visible  universe,  are  only  as  a  single  star 
to  the  whole  visible  firmament,  or  even  as  a  single 
grain  of  sand  to  all  the  myriads  of  particles  which 
cover  the  sea-shores  and  the  bed  of  the  ocean, 
when  compared  with  what  lies  beyond  the  utmost 
range  of  mortal  vision;  for  who  can  set  bounds 
to  infinitude,  or  to  the  oi)eratious  of  Him  whose 
power  is  omnipotent,  “  whose  ways  are  unsearch¬ 
able,”  and  “  whose  under-standing  is  infinite?” 
All  that  we  have  yet  discovered  of  creative  exis¬ 
tence,  vast  and  magnificent  as  it  appears,  may  be 
only  a  small  corner  of  soine  mightier  sciieme 
which  stretcdies  throughout  the  length  and  breautli 
of  immensity, — of  which  the  highest  created  intel¬ 
lect  may  have  only  a  few  faint  glimpses,  which 
will  be  gradually  opening  to  view  throughout  the 
revolutions  of  eternity,  and  which  will  never  be 
fuliv  explored  during  all  the  periods  of  an  inter¬ 
minable  existence.  What  is  seen  and  known  of 
creation  may  be  as  nothing  compared  with  what 
Is  unseen  and  unknown;  and  as  the  ages  of  eter¬ 
nity  roll  on,  the  empire  of  the  Almighty  may  be 
gradually  expanding  in  its  extent,  and  receiving 
new  additions  to  its  glory  and  magnificence. 

Hence  we  may  conclude  that  there  is  no  cre¬ 
ated  being,  even  of  the  highest  order  of  intelli¬ 
gences,  that  will  ever  be  able  to  survey  the  whole 
scene  of  the  universe.  Of  course,  man,  though 
destined  to  immortality,  will  never  acquire  a  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  the  whole  range  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor’s  operations,  even  during  the  endless  existence 
which  lies  before  him;  for  his  faculties,  however 
much  expanded  in  that  state,  will  be  utterly  in¬ 
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adequate  to  grasp  a  sccna  so  boundless  and  august 
It  will  be  a  part  of  his  happiness  that  he  will 
never  be  able  to  comprehend  the  universe;  for  at 
every  period  of  his  future  e.xistence  he  will  still 
behold  a  boundless  prospect  stretched  out  before 
him,  with  new  objects  continually  rising  to  view, 
in  the  contemplation  of  which,  innumerable  ages 
may  roll  away  without  the  least  ai)prehension  of 
ever  arriving  at  the  termination  of  the  scene. 
Were  a  superior  intelligence  ever  to  arrive  at 
such  a  point,  from  that  moment  his  happiness 
would  be  diminished,  his  intellectual  powers 
would  lose  their  energy,  his  love  and  adorations 
of  the  Supreme  would  wax  faint  and  languid, 
and  he  would  feel  as  if  nothing  new  and  trans¬ 
porting  were  to  be  added  to  his  enjoyments 
throughout  all  the  periods  of  his  future  existence. 
But  the  immensity  of  the  universe,  and  the  bound¬ 
less  nature  of  the  dominions  of  “the  King  Eter¬ 
nal,”  will  forever  prevent  any  such  etFeots  from 
being  produced  in  the  case  of  all  virtuous  and 
holy  intelligences. 

Beside  the  numerous  bodies  to  which  we  hava 
above  alluded,  there  are  several  other  objects  which 
require  to  be  contemplated,  in  order  to  amplify 
our  views  of  the  visible  universe.  J'hose  nebulous 
specks  in  the  remote  regions  of  the  heavens 
lermei  planetary  nebula  \Ya.\e  never  yet  been  re¬ 
solved  into  stars,  and  are  in  all  probability  bodies 
of  a  different  nature  from  the  Milky  Way  and 
other  sidereal  systems.  Their  magnitude  is  aston¬ 
ishing,  since  some  of  them  would  fill  a  cubical 
space  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  Ura¬ 
nus,  which  would  contain  l2d,Dl)0,OUU,0()0,000,- 
O0U,()U0,00O,UU0,U0O,  or  twenty-four  thousand 
quartiilions  of  solid  miles;  that  is,  they  are  sixty- 
eight  thousand  millions  of  times  larger  than  the 
sun.  Such  bodies  present  to  our  view  maguUudes 
iuore  astonishing  than  any  others  to  be  fotllld 
within  the  range  of  the  visible  creation,  and  over¬ 
whelm  the  mind  with  wonder  and  amazement  at 
what  can  possibly  be  their  nature,  and  destination. 
.Several  other  nebulae  are  no  less  wonderful,  such 
as  that  in  the  constellation  of  Orion  which  even 
surpasses  in  magnitude  the  dimensions  now  stated. 
It  has  been  computed  to  be  2,2llO,()Od,l)Ull,O0O,- 
U00,l)00,  or  two  trillions,  two  hundred  thousand 
billioiis  of  times  larger  than  the  sun, — a  juagni- 
tuda  which  we  can  scaretdy  suppose  within  the 
power  of  any  finite  being  to  grasp  or  to  compre¬ 
hend.  For  what  end  such  huge  masses  of  matter 
were  created  must  remain  a  mystery  to  mortals 
so  long  as  they  are  coidined  to  this  subInnary 
scene.  Perhaps  they  are  intended  to  give  us  a 
glimpse  of  objects  and  arrangements  in  the  Divine 
economy  altogether  dilFerent  from  those  we  per¬ 
ceive  in  the  planetary  system,  and  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  sidereal  heavens.  But  whatever  may 
be  their  ullimale  destination,  we  may  rest  as.sured 
that  they  serve  a  pur|)ose  in  the  plan  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  administration  worthy  of  tiii-ir  magnitude, 
and  of  the  perfections  of  Him  by  whom  they 
were  created.  'I’hey  were  brought  into  exi.stence 
by  the  same  power  which  reared  the  other  p.irts 
of  creation;  and  as  power  is  always  accom])anied 
with  wi.sdom  and  goodness,  they  must  have  an 
ultimate  reference  to  the  accommodation  and  hap- 
piness  of  rational  beings,  under  an  economy,  per¬ 
haps,  widely  dill’erent  from  that  of  the  planetary 
and  other  systems. 

Having  taken  a  cursory  view  of  the  magnitudes 
of  the  numberless  bodies  scattered  through  the 
regions  of  space,  let  us  now  consider  the  motions 
which  are  incessantly  going  forward  in  every  part 
of  the  universe;  for  all  the  myriads  of  globes  aan 
systema  to  which  we  have  alluded  are  in  rapid 
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and  perpetunl  motion;  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  tliat  tiiere  is  a  single  quiescent  body 
throughout  the  immensity  of  creation.  We  have 
here  planets  revolving  around  suns,  planets  re¬ 
volving  around  planets,  suns  performing  their 
revolutions  around  suns,  suns  revolving  around 
the  centers  of  sidereal  systems,  and,  in  all 
probability,  every  system  of  creation  revolv¬ 
ing  round  the  center  and  Grand  Mover  of  the 
whole.  The  rate  of  these  motions,  in  every 
known  instance,  is  not  less  tlian  several  thousands 
of  miles  every  hour,  and  in  many  instances, 
thousands  of  miles  in  a  minute.  The  motions 
which  are  found  among  the  planetary  globes  ap¬ 
pear,  at  hrst  view,  altogether  astonishing,  and  al¬ 
most  to  exceed  belief,  when  we  consider  the  enor¬ 
mous  size  of  some  of  these  bodies.  That  a  globe 
a  thousand  times  larger  than  our  world  should  fly 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand  miles  an  hour,  and 
carry  along  with  it  a  retinue  of  other  mighty 
globes  in  its  swift  career,  is  an  object  that  may 
well  strike  us  with  wonder  and  amazement.  But 
the  fixed  stars  —  though  to  a  common  observer 
they  appear  exactly  in  the  same  positions  with 
regard  to  each  other  —  are  found,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  to  be  carried  forward  with  motions  far 
more  rapid  than  even  the,  bodies  of  the  planetary 
system,  though  their  magnitude  is  immensel)^  su¬ 
perior.  Wo  have  already  seen  that  Ihe  star  61 
Cygni,  whose  apparent  motion  is  five  seconds  an¬ 
nually,  and  consequently  imperce})tible  to  a  com¬ 
mon  observer,  yet  at  the  distance  at  which  the 
star  is  known  to  be  placed,  this  motion  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  oiie  thousand  rive  hundred  and  fifty-two 
millions  of  miles  in  a  year;  four  millions,  two 
hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  miles  a  day, 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand 
miles  an  hour.  Other  stars  are  found  to  move 
with  velocities  nearly  similar,  as  Cassiopeia, 
which  moves  above  three  millions  of  miles  a  day,  | 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  every  minute.  These  are  mo¬ 
tions  altogether  imcomprehensible  by  human  be¬ 
ings,  especially  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  stars,  some  of 
which  may  be  a  thousand  times  larger  than  all 
the  planets  and  comets  belonging  to  our  system. 
I'hey  display  the  amazing  and  uncontrollable  F.x- 
EiiGiFts  OF  Omnipotence,  and  allord  a  distinct 
source  of  admiration  and  astonishment  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  the  other  wonders  of  the  universe.  If, 
then,  we  would  endeavor  to  attain  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  idea  of  the  motions  going  forward  through¬ 
out  Ihe  spaces  of  immensity,  we  must  Jiot  only 
conceive  of  planets  rcvolvijig  around  luminous 
centers,  but  of  suns  revolving  around  suns, — of 
suns  and  systems  revolving  around  the  centers  of 
the  nebula;  to  which  they  respectively  belong, — 
of  all  the  systems  and  nebula;  of  the  universe  re¬ 
volving  in  immense  circumferences  around  the! 
throne  of  the  Eternal,  llie  great  center  of  all  j 
worlds  and  beings, — of  each  sun,  and  planet,  and 
system,  notwithstanding,  pursuing  a  course  of  its 
own  in  different  directions,  and  in  numerous  in¬ 
stances  acted  upon  by  different  forces, — in  short, 
of  the  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousands  of  lumi¬ 
nous  and  opaque  globes,  of  every  rank  and  order, 
within  the  circuit  of  creation, — all  performing 
their  rapid  but  harmonious  motions  throughout 
every  region  of  siiace,  and  without  intermission, 
in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  their  Creator. 

Again,  we.  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  attained  a 
comprehensive  conception  of  the  universe,  with¬ 
out  taking  into  account  the  sensitive  and  int-d- 
ilectual  beings  with  which  it  is  replenished.  We 
■ought  never  to  consider  the  numerous  orbs  revolv¬ 


ing  throughout  infinite  space  as  mere  inas.ses  of 
ruUB  matter,  arranged  into  systems  merely  to  giv« 
a  display  of  Almighty  Tower,  but  as  means  foi 
accomplishing  a  higher  and  nobler  end, — the  dif¬ 
fusion  of  happiness  among  countless  orders  ol 
intelligent  existence.  And  as  this  idea  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  admitted,  what  a  countUss  multituda 
of  percipient  beings  must  people  the  amplitudes 
of  creation  !  On  our  globe  there  are  supported 
at  least  hOO  millions  of  human  beings;  but  it  is 
capable  of  supporting  twenty  times  that  number, 
or  sixteen  thousand  millions,  if  all  its  desolate 
wastes  were  cultivated  and  peopled.  Beside  man, 
there  are  numerous  orders  of  other  sen.-itive  be¬ 
ings;  there  are  at  least  500  species  of  quadrupeds, 
4000  species  of  birds,  3000  s])ecies  of  fish,  700 
species  of  reptiles,  50,000  species  of  insects,  be¬ 
side  thousands  which  the  microscope  alone  can 
enable  us  to  perceive — at  least  sixty  thousand  spe¬ 
cies  in  all.  If  every  species  contain  about  500 
millions  of  individuals,  then  there  will  be  no  less 
than  30,000,000,000,060,  or  thirty  billions  of  in¬ 
dividuals  belonging  to  all  the  different  classes  of 
sensitive  existence  on  the  surface  of  our  globe. 

If  this  earth,  then,  which  ranks  among  the 
smaller  globes  of  our  system,  contain  such  an 
immense  number  of  living  beings,  what  must  be 
the  number  of  sentient  and  intellectual  existence  in 
all  the  worlds  to  which  we  have  alluded  1  We 
assumed,  on  certain  data,  that  2,019,100,000,000, 
or  two  billions  of  worlds,  may  exist  within  the 
bounds  of  the  visible  universe  ;  and,  although  nc 
more  beings  should  exi.st  in  each  world,  at  an  ave¬ 
rage,  than  on  our  globe,  there  would  be  the  fol¬ 
lowing  number  of  living  inhabitants  in  these 
worlds,  60,573,000,000,000,000,000,000,000;  that 
is,  sixty  quartillioiis,  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  thousand  trillions,  a  number  which  tran¬ 
scends  human  conception.  Among  such  a  num¬ 
ber  of  beings,  wh.at  a  variety  of  orders  may  exist, 
from  the  archangel  and  the  seraph  to  the  worm 
and  the  microscopic  animalculum!  What  a  di¬ 
versity  of  ranks  in  the  intellectual  scale,  from  the 
point  of  the  human  faculties  to  the  higliest  ordei 
of  created  beings,  may  be  found  throughout  thh 
immensity  of  existence!  Some,  perhaps,  invest¬ 
ed  with  faculties  as  far  surpassing  those  of  mar 
as  man  surpasses  in  intellectual  energy  the  wornii 
of  the  dust,  and  still  a|)proximafing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  Deity.  What  a  variety  may  exist 
among  them  in  the  form,  organization,  senses,  and 
the  movements  of  their  corporeal  vehicles!  What 
a  wonderful  and  interesting  scene  would  their  his¬ 
tory  disclose,  were  the  whole  series  of  events  in 
the  Divine  administration  toward  them  laid  open 
to  our  view!  —  the  riifterent  periods  induration  at 
which  they  were  brought  into  existence;  the  spe¬ 
cial  laws  of  social  and  moral  order  peculiar  tc 
each  class  of  intelligences;  the  motics  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  intellect,  and  the  progress  they  havt 
made  in  universal  knowledge;  the  scenes  of  glory 
or  of  terror  through  which  any  particuhir  classet 
of  beings  might  have  pas.sed;  the  changes  ant? 
revolutions  that  may  await  them;  and  the  final 
destination  to  which  they  are  appointed.  These 
and  numerous  other  circumstances  connected  with 
the  moral  and  intellectual  universe  open  to  view 
a  source  of  knowledge,  and  a  subject  of  sublime 
investigation, which  superior  intellects  might  pro¬ 
secute.  without  intermission,  with  increasing  ad¬ 
miration  and  rapture,  and  never  arrive  at  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  their  pursuits  during  all  the  period! 
of  an  endless  existence. 

Such  is  a  summary  view  of  the  univer.se,  in  s* 
far  as  its  scenes  lie  open  to  our  knowledge  ana 
investigation  The  idea  it  presents  is  allogcthoi 
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OTOr|iowering  to  the  human  faculties,  but  it  is 
nothing  else  than  what  we  should  naturally  ex¬ 
pect,  when  we  consider  that  the  Being  who  form¬ 
ed  it  is  self-existent  and  eternal ;  possessed  of 
infinite  wisdom,  almighty  power,  and  boundless 
goodness;  and  fills  the  infinity  of  space  with  his 
presence.  It  is  like  himself,  boundless,  and  in¬ 
comprehensible  by  finite  minds;  but  exhibits  to 
every  order  of  intelligent  beings  a  sensible  display 
of  “His  Eternal  Power  and  Godhead.”  Without 
the  existence  of  such  a  universe,  the  infinite  at¬ 
tributes  of  the  Almighty  could  not  be  fully  re¬ 
cognized  and  appreciated  by  his  intelligent  off¬ 
spring.  But  here  we  behold,  as  in  a  mirror,  the 
invisible  perfections  of  the  Divinity,  “  whom  no 
man  hath  seen  or  can  see,”  adumbrated,  as  it 
were,  and  rendered  visible,  in  every  part  of  crea¬ 
tion,  to  the  eyes  of  unnumbered  intelligences; 
for  there  is  no  point  of  space  in  which  a  rational 
being  could  be  placed,  in  which  he  would  not 
fitid  himself  surrounded  with  sensible  evidences 
and  displays  of  the  operations  of  an  all-wise,  an 
all-powerful,  and  incomprehensible  Deity.  “He 
has  not  left  himself  without  a  witness”  to  his  ex¬ 
istence,  and  his  incessant  energies,  in  any  parts 
of  his  dominions,  or  to  any  order  of  his  creatures, 
wherever  existing.  “  If  we  should  ascend  to 
heaven  he  is  there.”  If  we  should  descend  to  the 
lower  regions,  he  is  there  also  to  be  seen  in  his 
operations. — “  If  we  take  the  wings  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,”  and  fly  along  with  the  sun  from  east  to  west, 
and  continue  our  course  without  intermission 
through  regions  of  space  invisible  to  mortal  eye, 
“even  there  his  hand  would  lead  us,  and  his  right 
hand  uphold  us.”  “  Darkness,”  unfolds  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  his  operations  and  the  glories  of  his  na¬ 
ture,  as  well  as  the  “light”  of  the  orb  of  day. 
Though,  on  the  wings  of  a  seraph  we  could  fly 
in  every  direction  through  boundless  space,  we 
should  everywhere  find  ourseh-es  encompassed 
with  his  immensity,  and  with  the  manifestations 
of  his  presence  and  agency.  Of  such  a  Being, 
and  of  the  universe  he  has  formed,  we  may  ex¬ 
claim  in  the  language  of  an  inspired  writer — “0 
the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
of  the  knowledge  of  God!  How  unsearchable  are 
his  operations,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out!” 

Of  this  universe  we  can  only  form  an  approxi¬ 
mate  idea  by  comparing  one  small  portion  of  it 
with  another,  and  by  allowing  the  mind  to  dwell 
for  a  considerable  time  on  every  scene  we  con¬ 
template.  We  must  first  endeavor  to  acquire  a 
comprehensive  conception  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  globe  on  which  we  dwell,  and  the  numerous 
diversity  of  objects  it  contains;  we  must  next 
stretch  our  view  to  some  of  the  planetary  globes, 
which  are  a  thousand  times  greater  in  magnitude; 
and  to  such  an  orb  as  the  sun,  which  fills  a  space 
thirteen  hundred  thousand  times  more  expansive. 
Ranging  through  the  whole  of  the  planetary  sys¬ 
tem,  we  must  fix  our  attention  on  every  particu¬ 
lar  scene  and  object,  imagine  ourselves  traversing 
the  hills,  and  plains,  and  immense  regions  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  and  surveying  the  expansive  rings  of  Saturn 
in  all  their  vast  dimensions  and  rapid  motions, 
until  we  have  obtained  the  most  ample  idea  which 
the  mind  can  possibly  grasp  of  the  extent  and 
grandeur  of  the  planetary  system.  Leaving  this 
vast  system,  and  proceeding  through  boundless 
space  until  all  its  planets  have  entirely  disappear¬ 
ed,  and  its  sun  has  dwindled  to  the  size  of  a  small 
twinkling  star,  we  must  next  survey'  the  thousand 
stars  that  deck  the  visible  firmament,  every  one 
of  which  must  be  considered  as  a  su.'i,  accompa¬ 
nied  wdth  a  system  of  planets  no  less  spacious 
and  august  tt  j.a  ours.  Continuing  our  course 
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through  depths  of  space  immeasurable  by  human 
art,  we  must  penetrate  into  the  center  of  the 
Milky  Way,  where  W'e  are.  surrounded  by  suns, 
not  only  in  thou.sands,  but  in  millions.  Here  the 
imagination  must  be  left  for  a  length  of  time,  to 
expatiate  in  this  amazing  and  magnificent  scene, 
and  try  if  it  can  form  any  faint  idea  of  twenty 
millions  of  suns,  surrounded  with  a  thousand  mil¬ 
lions  of  planets.  Suppose  one  of  these  bodies  to 
pass  before  the  eye  or  the  imagination  every 
minute,  it  would  require  1900  years  before  the 
whole  could  pass  in  review,  and  each  produce  a 
distinct  impression  as  a  separate  object. 

In  a  scene  like  this,  the  boldest  imagination  is 
overpowered  and  bewildered,  amidst  number  and 
magnitude,  and  feels  utterly  incompetent  to  grasp 
the  ten  thousandth  part  of  the  overwhelming  idea 
presented  before  it.  Winging  our  flight  from  the 
Milk)'  Way,  ov'er  unknown  and  immeasurable  re¬ 
gions,  regions  where  infinitude  appears  opening 
upon  us  i;j  awful  grandeur,  we  approach  some 
of  those  ikimense  starry'  clusters  called  Nebul.e, 
every  one  of  w’hich  may  be  considered  as  another 
milky  way',  with  its  ten  thousands  and  millions 
of  suns.  Here  the  imagination  must  make  a  so¬ 
lemn  pause,  and  take  a  wider  stretch,  and  sum¬ 
mon  up  all  its  powers,  and  force,  and  vigor;  for 
here  we  have  not  merely'  one  milky  way',  with  its 
millions  of  stars,  to  contemplate,  but  thousands. 
If  the  immense  splendor  and  amplitude  of  one 
milky'  way  overwhelms  us  with  amazement,  and 
with  an  emotion  almost  appr<Saching  to  terror, 
what  an  over|)owering  effect  should  two  thousand 
of  such  scenes,  which  have  already  been  discover¬ 
ed,  produce  upon  minds  so  feeble  and  limited  as 
ours!  Such  a  scene  not  only'  displays  to  us,  be¬ 
yond  every  other,  the  incomprehensible  energies 
of  Omnipotence,  but  seems  to  intimate  that  there 
are  created  beings  existing  in  the  universe,  endow¬ 
ed  with  powers  of  intelligence  capable  of  form¬ 
ing  a  much  more  ap|)roximate  idea  of  such  ob¬ 
jects  than  beings  such  as  man,  who  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  us  standing  near  the  lowest  point  of  the 
scale  of  intellectual  exi.stence.  These  “  thrones 
and  dominions,  principalities  and  powers  of  Hea¬ 
ven,”  may  be  able  to  form  a  comprehensive  con¬ 
ception  of  such  a  scene  as  the  Milky  Way,  which 
baffles  the.  utmost  efforts  of  the  human  faculties. 

Soaring  beyond  all  these  objects,  we  behold,  us 
it  were,  a  new  universe  in  the  immense  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  ])lanetary  and  otlier  nebular,  wljcra 
separate  stars  have  never  been  perceived;  and  be¬ 
side  all  these,  there  may  be  thousands  and  ten 
thousands,  and  millions  of  opaque  globes  of  pro¬ 
digious  size,  existing  throughout  every  region  of 
the  universe,  and  even  in  that  portion  of  it  which 
is  within  the  limits  of  our  inspection,  the  faint¬ 
ness  of  whose  light  prevents  it  from  ever  reaching 
our  eye.s.  But,  far  bey'oud  all  such  objects  as 
those  we  have  been  contemplating,  a  boundless 
region  exists,  of  which  no  human  eye  has  y'et 
caught  a  glimpse,  and  which  no  finite  intelligence 
has  ever  explored.  What  scenes  of  power,  of 
goodness,  of  grandeur,  and  magnificence,  may  be 
displayed  within  this  unapproachable  and  infinite 
expanse,  neither  men  nor  angels  can  describe,  nor 
form  the  most  rude  conception.  But  we  may 
rest  assured  that  it  is  not  an  empty  void;  but  dis- 
))lays  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  in  a  manner  no 
less  admirable  and  glorious,  and  perhiqis  much 
more  so,  than  all  the  scenes  of  creation  within 
the  range  of  our  vision.  Here,  undoubtedly,  is 
that  splendid  region  so  frequently  alluded  to  in 
the  Scriptures,  designated  by  the  emphatic  name, 
“The  Heave.x  of  Heave.vs,”  evidently  import¬ 
ing  that  it  is  the  most  glorious  and  magnificent 
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department  of  creation.  Countless  myriads  of 
beings,  standing  at  the  highest  point  of  the  scale 
of  intellect,  and  invested  with  faculties  of  which 
we  have  no  conception,  must  inhabit  those  re¬ 
gions;  for  we  are  positively  informed  that  “hosts 
of  intelligent  beings  reside  in  such  abodes,  and 
that  “  tliese  hosts  of  the  heaven  of  heavens  wor- 
siiip  God.”  But  here  our  contemplations  must 
terminate.  Here  imagination  must  drop  its  wings, 
since  it  can  penetrate  no  further  into  the  domin¬ 
ions  of  Him  who  sits  on  the  throne  of  immensit)'. 
Overwhelmed  with  a  view  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  universe,  and  of  the  perfections  of  its  Al¬ 
mighty  Author,  we  can  only  fall  prostrate  in  deep 
humility  and  adoration,  and  exclaim,  “Great  and 
marvelous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty! 
Thou  art  wortliy  to  receive  glory,  and  honor,  and 
power;  for  tliou  hast  created  all  worlds,  and  for 
thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created.” 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  the  following 
remarks: 

1.  All  the  vast  systems  to  which  we  have  al¬ 
luded  are  the  workmanship  of  an  Infinite  and 
Eternal  Being,  and  display  the  grandeur  of  his 
perfections.  It  is  impossible  that  such  an  amazing 
universe,  arranged  with  such  exquisite  order,  and 
all  the  bodies  it  contains  moving  with  such  regu¬ 
lar  and  rapid  motions,  could  have  formed  itself,  or 
been  produced  by  the  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms.  The  very  surmise  that  such  a  thing  was 
possible  is  one  of  the  wildest  hallucinations  that 
ever  entered  the  human  mind  It  is  a  first  prin¬ 
ciple  connected  with  the  constitution  of  every  in¬ 
tellectual  nature,  and  without  the  admission  of 
which  there  cun  be  no  reasoning,  that  there  is  “  a 
connection  between  cause  and  effect,”  and  tliat 
“every  effect  must  have  a  corresponding  cause 
adequate  to  its  production.”  The  universe  is  an 
effect,  the  most  sublime  and  glorious  which  the 
human  mind  can  contemplate,  and  the  natural 
and  necessary  conclusion  which  it  almost  instinc¬ 
tively  draws  is,  that  it  is  the  production  of  an 
Eternal,  Intelligent,  and  Almighty  Being.  This 
is  a  conclusion  which  has  been  deduced  b)'  men 
of  all  nations,  and  in  every  period  of  the  world. 
“There  is  no  nation  or  people,”  says  Cicero,  “so 
barbarous  and  ignorant  as  not  to  acknowledge  a 
powerful  and  Supreme  Divinity.” 

It  is  as  natural  for  the  human  understanding, 
in  its  original  and  unbiased  state,  when  contem¬ 
plating  the  frame  of  the  universe,  to  infer  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  Deity,  as  it  is  the  property  of  the  eye 
to  distinguish  light  and  colors,  and  of  the  ear  to 
distinguish  sounds.  The  principle  from  which 
this  conclusion  is  deduced  is  exactly  the  same  us 
that  by  which,  from  the  contemplation  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  we  infer  a  builder,  and  from  the  elegance  and 
utility  of  every  part  of  the  structure,  we  conclude 
that  he  was  a  wise  and  skillful  architect;  or  that 
by  which, from  an  inspection  of  a  clock  or  watch, 
or  any  other  piece  of  useful  machinery,  we  infer 
not  only  the  existence,  but  the  qualities  and  attri¬ 
butes,  of  the  contriver  and  artificer.  The  man 
who  is  incapable  of  at  once  deducing  such  con¬ 
clusions  ought  to  be  regarded  as  de.stitute  of  the 
reasoning  faculty;  and  if  we  thus  necessarily  in¬ 
fer  the  cause  from  the  effect  in  the  case  of  human 
ai't,  can  we  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  ascribe  the 
production  of  this  amazing  universe  which  sur¬ 
rounds  us,  to  a  Being  of  infinite  knowledge,  wis¬ 
dom,  and  power,  adequate  to  bring  into  existence 
such  an  immense  and  wonderful  machine,  and  to 
preserve  it  in  harmony,  from  age  .to  age,  amidst 
all  its  diversified  and  complicated  movements? 
That  ever  a  doubt  was  entertained  on  this  subject 
i«  a  plain  proof  that  man  has  lost,  in  part,  that 


light  of  reason  and  intelligence  with  which  he 
was  originally  indued,  or  that  he  is  sometimes 
urged  on  by  depraved  passions  and  a  pride  of  sin¬ 
gularity  to  utter  sentiineuts  which  he  does  not 
sincerely  believe.  As  Cicero  long  ago  declared — 
“  He  wh-rf  thinks  that  the  admirable  order  of  the 
celestial  orbs,  and  their  constancy  and  regularity, 
on  which  the  conservation  and  good  of  all  things 
depend,  to  be  void  of  a  mind  that  governs  them, 
he  himself  deserves  to  be  accounted  void  of  a 
mind.”  It  is  "the  fool”  alone,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  whatever  ntay  be  his  pretended 
learning,  who  dares  to  declare  “  there  is  no  God.” 

And  as  the  universe  demonstrates  the  existence, 
so  it  displays  the  attrihuies  of  the  Eternal.  Tht 
manifestation  of  himself  to  numberless  orders  of 
intelligent  beings  must  have  been  the  great  end 
intended  in  bringing  the  universe  into  existence. 
This  manifestation  is  made  chiefly  in  actions — in 
aclions  which  display  greatness,  wisdom, and  good¬ 
ness,  beyond  all  bounds.  His  greatness  appears 
from  the  immensity  of  power  which  the  universe 
exhibits.  The  power  neces.sary  to  move  a  single 
planet  in  its  course  far  transcends  human  concep¬ 
tion.  What,  then,  must  be  the  energy  and  extent 
of  that  power  which  set  in  motion  and  still  up¬ 
holds  all  tlie  planets,  worlds,  and  systems  dispensed 
throughout  the  spaces  of  infinitude  1  The  liigh- 
est  created  intelligence  must  bo  utterly  over¬ 
whelmed  and  confounded  when  it  attempt.s  to 
contemplate  or  to  grasp  an  idea  of  Otnnipotence. 
Ills  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  unceasing  agency 
are  no  less  conspicuous  in  the  arrangement  and 
directioir  of  everything  that  exists  in  heaven  and 
on  earth.  As  his  presence  pervades  all  space,  so 
his  agency  is  displayed  in  the  minutest  movement 
of  every  part  of  the  vast  whole.  This  great  and 
incomprehensible  Being  move.s  every  atom,  ex- 
pamls  every  leaf  of  the  forest,  decks  every  flower, 
conveys  the  sap  througii  the  ramifications  of  every 
tree,  conducts  every  particle  of  vapor  to  its  air- 
pointed  place,  directs  every  ray  of  light  from  tlie 
sun  and  stars,  every  breath  of  wind,  every  flash 
of  lightning,  every  movement  of  the  meanest 
worm,  and  every  motion  of  the  smallest  micro- 
sco])ic  anirnalculum;  while  at  the  same  time  he 
sujrports  the  planets  in  their  courses,  guides  the 
comet  in  its  eccentric  c.areer,  regulates  the  move¬ 
ments  of  millions  of  resplendent  systems,  and 
prc.“ides  in  sovereign  aulhority  ove."  unnumbered 
hosts  of  intelligent  existence;  oirecti;ig  all  tha 
mysterious  powers  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  mo¬ 
ral  action  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  his  will, 
and  accomplish  the  ends  of  his  moral  government. 
In  every  department  of  this  universe,  likewise,  his 
goodness  is  displayed  to  unnumbered  orders  of  be¬ 
ings,  sentient  and  inteilcclual ;  for  all  the  power.? 
of  intelligence  and  action  possessed  by  every 
creature  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  from  the  arch¬ 
angel  to  the  worm,  and  all  the  happiness  thev  now 
or  ever  will  enjoy,  are  derived  from  him  as  iho 
uncreated  source  of  all  felicity. 

Under  this  glorious  and  stupendous  Being  we 
live  and  move;  our  comforts  and  enjovments, 
while  passing  through  this  transitory  scene,  are 
wholly  in  his  hands,  and  all  our  pro.spects  and 
enjoyment  beyond  the  range  of  our  earthly  career 
are  dependent  on  his  mercy  and  favor.  His  om¬ 
nipotent  arm  supports  us  every  moment;  every 
breath  we  draw,  every  pulse  that  beats  within  us, 
every  muscular  power  we  exert,  every  sound  that 
strikes  our  ears,  and  every  ray  of  light  that  enters 
our  eye-balls  is  dependent  on  his  sovereign  will. 
All  that  we  hope  for  beyond  the  limits  of  time 
and  throughout  the  revolution  of  eternity  depends 
upon  his  power,  his  wisdom,  his  benevolence  and 
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his  promises.  Were  he  to  witiihold  the  powers 
and  agencies  under  which  we  now  live  and  act, 
we  could  neither  think  nor  speak,  hear  nor  see, 
feel  nor  move;  the  whole  assemblage  of  living 
beings  in  our  world  would  l»e  changed  into  im¬ 
movable  statues,  and  this  earth  transformed  into  a 
barren  waste  and  an  eternal  solitude.  To  the 
service  of  this  glorious  Being  all  the  powers  and 
faculties  with  which  he  has  endowed  us  ought  to 
be  unreservedly  consecrated.  As  his  highest  glory 
and  blessedness  consist  in  bestowing  benefits  on 
his  intelligent  offspring,  so  we  ought  to  be  imita¬ 
tors  of  liini  in  his  boundless  beneficence,  by 
endeavoring  to  communicate  happiness  to  all 
around  us.  “  To  do  good,  and  to  communicate, 
forget  not;  for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well 
pleased.”  To  him,  as  the  “  Father  of  our  spirits 
and  the  former  of  our  bodies,”  is  due  the  highest 
degree  of  our  lov^e  and  gratitude;  on  him  we 
ought  to  rely  for  every  blessing,  and  humbly 
resign  ourselves  to  his  disposal  under  every  event; 
for  “all  things  are  of  God,”  and  all  are  conducted 
with  supreme  aud  unerring  wisdom  and  goodness 
to  an  end  immortal  and  divine. 

2.  The  immensity  and  magnificence  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  and  the  attributes  of  Deity  it  displays  are 
considerations  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  in  all  our  views  of  religion.  There  is  a 
class  of  men  who,  in  prosecuting  scientific  pur¬ 
suits,  wish  to  discard  everything  that  has  a  bearing 
on  religion  when  deduced  from  the  investigations 
of  science,  aud  can  scarcely  refrain  from  a  sneer, 
when  the.  arrangements  in  the  economy  of  nature 
are  traced  to  the  agency  of  their  All-wise  and 
Omnipotent  Creator;  as  if  the  objects  which  sci¬ 
ence  professes  to  investigate  had  no  relation  to  the 
views  we  ought  to  entertain  of  the  Divinity,  and 
ought  never  to  be  traced  to  their  great  first  cause. 
Oil  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  professed 
religionists  who,  from  mistaken  notions  of  piety, 
would  .set  aside  the  study  of  the  works  of  God,  as 
having  no  connection  whatever  with  the  exercises 
of  piety  and  the  business  of  religion,  and  as  even 
injurious  to  their  interests.  Both  these  classes  of 
men  verge  toward  extremes  which  are  equally 
inconsistent  and  dangerous.  The  amazing  fact, 
that  crealtoii  consists  of  a  countless  number  of 
magnificent  systems  and  worlds  beyond  the  rom- 
cretieiisioii  of  finite  minds,  ought  not  thus  to  be 
recklessly  set  a.side  in  our  views  of  God  and  of 
religion;  for  they  are  ail  the  workmanship  of 
ONE  Being,  and  they  are  connected  together  as 
parts  of  ONE  grand  system,  of  which  the  God  we 
profess  to  worship  is  the  supreme  and  universal 
governor.  They  present  to  the  view  of  all  iiitel- 
iitreiices  the  most  glorious  displa}-s  of  bis  cliar- 
acter  aud  perfections,  and  consequently  demand 
from  us  a  corresponding  sentiment  of  admiration 
and  reverence,  and  a  corresponding  tribute  of 
homage  and  adoration.  Such  eularpd  prospects 
of  the  universe  are  therefore  available  for  the 
loftiest  purposes  of  religion  and  piety,  and  ought 
to  enter  as  an  element  into  all  our  views  of  the 
administration  of  the  Almighty,  and  of  that,  wor¬ 
ship  and  obedience  he  requires  from  his  rational 
oftspring,  unless  we  would  be  contented  to  render 
him  a  degree  of  homage  far  inferior  to  that  which 
the  niaiiifestatiou  of  his  attributes  demands. 

God  is  known  only  by  the  manifestations  which 
he  makes  of  his  character  and  perfections.  The 
highest  created  intelligences  can  know  nothing 
more  of  the  Divinity  than  what  is  derived  from 
the  boundless  universe  he  has' presented  to  their 
view,  the  dispensations  of  his  providence  to  cer- 
Uiu  orders  of  beings,  aud  the  special  revelations 
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he  may  occasionally  vouchsafe,  on  certain  emer¬ 
gencies,  to  particular  worlds.  Had  man  conti¬ 
nued  in  primeval  innocence,  the  contemplation  ot 
the  vast  creation  around  him,  with  all  its  diver¬ 
sified  wonders  and  beneficent  tendencies,  would 
have  led  him  to  form  correct  views  of  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  his  Almighty  Maker,  and  of  the  moral 
laws  by  which  his  conduct  should  be  regulated; 
but  it  does  not  follow,  that  because  the  study  of 
nature  is  now  of  ilseif  an  insufficient  guide  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Creator  and  the  enjoyment 
of  eternal  felicity,  such  studies  are  either  to  be 
thrown  aside,  or  considered  as  of  no  importance 
in  a  religious  point  of  view.  To  overlook  the  as¬ 
tonishing  scene  of  the  universe,  or  to  view  it  with 
indilference,  is  virtually  to  “  disregard  the  wmrks 
of  Jehovah,  and  to  refuse  to  consider  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  his  hands.”  It  is  a  violation  of  Christian 
duty,  and  implies  a  reflection  on  the  character  of 
the  Deity,  for  any  one  to  imagine  that  ho  has 
nothing  to  do  with  God  considered  as  manifested 
in  the  immensity  of  his  works;  for  his  word  is 
pointed  and  explicit  in  directing  the  mind  to 
such  contemplations.  “  Hearken  unto  this;  stand 
still,  and  consider  the  wonderful  works  of  God.” 
“  Lift  up  thine  eyes  on  high,  and  behold  who  hath 
created  these  orbs.”  “  Remember  that  thou  mag¬ 
nify  his  works  which  men  behold.”  “  Great  and 
marvelous  are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty! 
Thy  saints  shall  speak  of  the  glory  of  thy  king¬ 
dom  and  talk  of  thy  power,  to  make  known  to 
the  sons  of  men  thy  mighty  operations  and  the 
glorious  majesty  of  thy  kingdom.” 

3.  The  Christian  revelation,  throughout  all  its 
departments,  is  not  only  consistent  with  the  views 
we  have  taken  of  the  universe,  hut  affords  direct 
evidence  of  the  magnificence  of  creation,  and  of 
the  myriads  of  beings  with  which  it  is  peopled. 
Of  this  position  we  have  e.xhibited  some  proofs 
in  tlie  remarks  and  illustrations  contained  in 
Chapter  XVII,  which  show  at  the  same  time  the 
harmony  which  subsists  between  the  discoveries 
of  revelation  and  the  discoveries  which  have  been 
made  in  the  system  of  nature.  There  is  no  other 
system  of  religion  or  pretended  revelation  that 
was  ever  propagated  in  the  world  to  which  such 
a  characteristic  belongs.  If  we  examine  the  Ma- 
homedan  Koran,  the  Shasters  of  Bramah,  the 
system  of  Confucius,  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  every  other  Pagan  code  of  re¬ 
ligion,  we  shall  find  interspersed  throughout  the 
;  whole  of  them  numerous  sentiments,  opinions, 

:  and  pretended  facts  at  utter  variance  with  the  true 
i  system  of  nature,  and  to  what  are  known  to  be 
i  the  established  laws  of  the  universe.  This  is 
'  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  extravagant  stories 
aud  descriptions  contained  in  the  pretended  reve¬ 
lations  of  Maliornet,  and  the  absurd  notions  re- 
I  specliiig  tile  creation  contained  in  tlie  sacred 
books  of  tile  Hindoos,  which  assert  tliat  the  uiii- 
!  verse  consists  of  seven  heavens  and  seven  worlds, 

,  wliicli  are  all  at  a  future  period  to  be  absorbed 
^  into  God;  witli  many  otlier  absurdities.  In  oppo¬ 
sition  to  all  sucli  foolish  and  absurd  opinions,  tlie 
inspired  writings,  wlieii  properly  understood,  and 
rationally  interpreted  according  to  the  rules  of 
just  criticism,  are  uniformly  found  to  be  perfectly 
j  consistent  with  tlie  discoveries  of  science,  and  tho 
!  facts  wliich  are  found  to  exist  in  the  system  of 
the  universe.;  and  this  correspondence  and  har¬ 
mony  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  strong  pre- 
j  surnptive  evidence  that  tiie  revelations  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  the  scenes  of  tlie  material  universe 
j  proceed  from  the  same  All-wise  and  Omnipotent 
I  Author. 
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ON  COMETS. 


As  this  class  of  the  celestial  bodies  forms  a  part 
of  the  solar  system,  it  might  have  been  more 
appropriate  to  have  introduced  the  subject  into 
cur  volume  entitled,  “  Celestial  Scenery,”  which 
has  for  its  principal  object  a  description  of  the 
bodies  connected  with  that  system;  but  as  that 
work  swelled  to  a  greater  size  than  was  at  first 
foreseen,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  postpone  the 
consideration  of  comets  to  the  present  volume. 
As  our  knowledge  of  these  bodies,  however,  is 
very  limited,  and  no  discoveries  have  yet  been 
made  which  might  lead  us  to  form  a  decisive 
opinion  of  their  nature  and  destination,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  giving  a  brief  detail  of  some 
of  the  leading  facts  which  have  been  ascertained 
respecting  tliem. 

The  word  comet  literally  signifies  a  hairy  star; 
because  such  bodies  are  generally  accompanied 
with  a  nebulosity,  or  train,  which  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  luminous  hair.  The  luminous  point  near 
the  center  of  a  comet,  which  is  the  most  brilliant, 
is  called  the  nucleus.  The  haze  or  nebulosity' 
which  surrounds  the  nucleus  is  called  the  hair, 
and  sometimes  the  envelope;  and  the  nucleus  and 
liair  combined  constitute  what  is  usually  termed 
the  head  of  the  comet.  The  luminous  train,  ex¬ 
tending  sometimes  to  a  great  distance  from  the 
head,  is  called  the  tail  of  the  comet.  These 
bodies  have  occasionally'  appeared  in  the  heavens 
in  ail  ages.  The  ancients  were  divided  in  their 
opinion  respecting  them;  some  considering  them 
as  wandering  stars;  others,  as  meteors  kindled 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  subsisting  for  a 
time,  and  then  dissipated;  and  others  viewed  them 
as  prodigies  indicating  wars,  famines,  inundations, 
or  pestilences.  Aristotle,  who  believed  that  the 
heavens  were  incorruptible  and  unchangeable, 
maintained  that  comets  were  generated  w'hen 
they  first  made  their  appearance,  and  were  de¬ 
stroyed  when  they  ceased  to  be  visible,  and  con¬ 
sequently  that  they  could  not  be  reckoned  to 
belong  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  were  only 
meteors  or  exhalations  raised  into  the  upper  re¬ 
gions  of  the  air,  where  they  blazed  for  awhile, 
and  disappeared  when  the  matter  of  which  they 
were  formed  was  consumed.  And  as  the  opinions 
of  this  ancient  sage  had  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  philosophers  and  astronomers  of  later 
times, — as  his  assertions  were,  frequently  regarded 
as  little  short  of  demonstrations, — few  persons 
had  the  boldness  and  independency  of  mind  to 
call  in  question  the  positions  he  maintained  on 
any  subject  discussed  in  his  writings. 

It  was  not  before  the  time  of  the  celebrated  as¬ 
tronomer,  Tycho  Brahe,  that  the  nature  of  comets 
began  to  be  a  little  understood,  and  that  they  were 
considered  as  moving  in  the  planetary  regions. 
This  astronomer  observed  with  great  diligence  the 
famous  comet  which  appeared  in  1577;  and  from 
many  accurate  observations  during  the  time  of 
its  appearance,  found  that  it  had  no  sensible  diur¬ 
nal  parallax,  and  therefore  was  not  only  far  above 
the  limits  of  o  ir  atmosphere,  but  beyond  the  or- 
(  i-M  ) 


bit  of  the  moon  itself.  Its  motions  were  likewise 
particularly  observed  by  Hagecius,  at  Prague,  in 
Bohemia,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  ob¬ 
served  by  Tycho,  at  Uraniburg.  Tliese  two  places 
differ  si.x  degrees  in  latitude,  and  are  nearly 
under  the  same  meridian,  and  both  measured  the 
distance  of  the  comet  from  tlw  same  star,  which 
was  in  the  same  vertical  circle  with  the  comet; 
yet  both  observers  found  their  distances  the  same, 
and  consequently  they  both  viewed  the  comet  in 
the  same  point  of  the  heavens,  which  could  not 
have  happened  unless  the  comet  had  been  in  a 
higher  region  than  the  moon.  After  Tycho,  Kep¬ 
ler  had  an  opportunity  of  making  observations 
on  the  comets  which  appeared  in  1607  and  1618, 
and  from  all  his  observations  he  deduced  this  con¬ 
clusion,  “  that  comets  move  freely  tiirough  the 
planetary  orbs.”  From  this  period  comets  began 
to  be  more  accurately  observed,  and  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  constituent  parts  of  the  solar  system;  and 
at  length  the  illustrious  Newton  demonstrated 
that  their  motions  are  performed  in  long  ellipses, 
having  the  sun  in  one  of  their  foci. 

Before  proceeding  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
and  ph)'sical  constitution  of  these  bodies,  1  shall 
present  the  reader  with 

A  BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  MOST  RE¬ 
MARKABLE  COMETS  WHICH  HAVE  APPEARED 

MODFJIN  TIMES. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  comets  which  have 
appeared  in  modern  times  is  that  which  made  its 
appearance  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1680,  and 
which  was  particularly  observed  by  most  of  the 
astronomers  of  Europe.  This  comet,  according 
to  the  accounts  given  by  the  astronomers  of  that 
period,  appeared  to  descend  from  the  distant  re¬ 
gions  of  space  with  a  prodigious  velocity,  almost 
perpendicular  to  the  sun,  and  ascended  again  in 
the  same  manner  from  that  luminary  with  a  ve¬ 
locity  retarded  as  it  had  before  been  accelerated. 
It  was  observed,  particularly  at  Paris  and  Green¬ 
wich,  by  Cassini  and  Flamstead,  by  whom  it  was 
seen  in  the  morning  from  the  4th  to  the  2dth  of 
November,  1680,  in  its  descent  toward  tho  sun; 
and  after  it  had  passed  \\s  perihelion,*  in  the  even- 
ing,  from  the  I2th  of  December  to  tiie  !)th  of 
March,  16H1.  The  many  exact  observations  made 
on  tliis  comet  enabled  Sir  I.  Newton  to  discover 
that  so  much  of  its  orbit  as  could  be  traced  by 
the  motion  of  tho  comet,  while  it  was  visible,  was, 
as  to  sense,  a  parabola,  having  the  sun  in  its 
focus,  and  that  it  was  one  and  the  same  comet 
that  was  seen  all  that  time.  This  comet  was  re¬ 
markable  for  its  very  near  approach  to  the  sun. 
At  its  perihelion,  it  was  not  above  a  sixth  part  of 
the  sun’s  diameter  from  its  surface;  that  is,  about 


*  The  ferihelim  is  that  point  in  the  orbit  of  any  planet 
or  cornel  which  is  nearest  to  the  snn.  It  is  also  called  th« 
lower  apsis.  The  aphelion  is  that  point  in  tlie  orUit  whnik 
is  faithest  from  the  sun;  called,  also,  the  hiaker 
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146,000  miles  from  the  surface  of  that  luminary, 
and  584,000  from  its  center.  According  to  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  the  velocity  of  this  comet  when 
nearest  t.he  sun,  was  880,000  miles  an  hour.  On 
taking  its  perihelion  distance,  as  given  by  M.  Pin- 
gre,  Mr.  Squire  found,  by  two  different  calcula¬ 
tions,  that  its  velocity  in  its  perihelion  was  no 
less  than  1,240,000  miles  an  hour!  This  velocity 
was  so  great  that,  if  continued,  it  would  have  car¬ 
ried  it  through  124  degrees  in  an  hour;  but  its 
actual  hourly  motion  during  that  interval,  before 
and  after  it  passed  the  perihelion,  was  81  degrees, 
47  minutes.  At  this  period,  the  diameter  of  tlie 
Bun,  as  seen  from  the  comet,  must  have  subtended 
mi  angle  of  more  than  a  hundred  degrees,  which 
must  nearly  have  filled  its  whole  hemisphere. 

From  Dr.  Halley’s  determination  of  its  orbit, 
it  appears  that  when  in  its  aphelion,  or  greatest 
distance  from  the  sun,  it  cannot  be  less  than  13- 
000,000,000,  or  tliirteen  thousand  millions  of 
miles  distant  from  that  luminary;  that  is,  seven 
times  the  distance  of  Uranus.  According  to  the 
same  astronomer,  this  comet,  in  passing  through 
its  southern  node,  came  within  the  length  of  the 
sun’s  semidiametor  of  the  orbit  of  the  eartb,  that 
is,  within  440,000  miles;  and  he  remarks,  “  had 
tlie  earth  been  then  in  tliat  part  of  its  orbit  near¬ 
est  that  node  of  the  comet,  their  mutual  gravita¬ 
tion  must  have  caused  a  change  in  the  plane  of 
the  earth’s  orbit,  and  in  the  length  of  our  year; 
and  if  so  large  a  body  with  so  rapid  a  motion  w'ere 
to  strike  the  earth,  a  thing  by  no  means  impossi¬ 
ble,  the  shock  might  reduce  this  beautiful  frame 
to  its  original  chaos.”  Modern  observations, 
horvever,  render  such  deductions  somewhat  im¬ 
probable,  The  period  of  this  comet  is  supposed 
to  be  about  575  years.  It  is  conjectured  that  it  is 
the  same  comet  which  appeared  in  1106,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I,  that  W'as  seen  during  the  con¬ 
sulate  of  Lampadius  and  Orestes,  about  the  year 
531,  and  in  the  forty-fourth  year  before  Christ,  in 
which  year  Julius  Caesar  was  murdered.  Its  nu¬ 
cleus  was  computed  to  be  about  ten  times  as  large 
as  the  moon.  Its  tail  extended  over  a  space  of 
seventyMegrees  in  extent. 

Tins  is  the  comet,  to  the  near  approach  of 
which  to  the  earth,  Mr.  Whiston  attributed  the 
universal  deluge  in  the  time  of  Noah.  His  opin¬ 
ion  was,  that  the  earth,  passing  through  the  at- 
mo.sphere  of  the  comet,  attracted  from  it  a  great 
part  of  the  water  of  the  flood;  that  the  nearness 
of  the  comet  raised  a  great  tide  in  the  subterra¬ 
nean  waters;  that  this  could  not  be  done  without 
making  fissures  or  cracks  in  the  outer  crust  of 
the  earth;  that  tlirough  these  fissures  the  subterra¬ 
neous  waters  were  forced;  that  along  with  the 
W'ater  much  slime  or  mud  would  rise,  which, 
after  the  subsiding  of  the  water  partly  into  the 
fissures  and  partly  into  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth  to  form  the  sea,  would  cover  over  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  depth  the  antediluvian  earth;  and  thus 
he  accounts  for  trees  and  bones  of  animals  being 
found  at  very  great  depths  in  the  earth.  The 
same  comet,  he  supposed,  when  coming  near  the 
earth  afler  being  heated  to  an  immense  degree 
n  its  perihelion,  would  be  the  instrumental  cause 
of  that  great  catastrophe,  the  general  conflagra¬ 
tion.  Modern  geological  researches,  however, 
render  all  such  hypotheses  utterly  untenable. 

2.  Another  comet  which  has  obtained  a  certain 
degree  of  celebrity  is  that  which  appeared  in 
1682,  and  is  usually  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Halley's  cornet.  This  comet  appeared  with 
considerable  splendor,  and  exhibited  a  tail  thiity 
degrees  in  length.  On  calculating  its  elements 
from  its  perihelion  passage,  Dr.  Halley  was  led  to 
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conclude  that  it  was  identical  with  the  great  com¬ 
ets  which  appeared  in  1456,  1531,  and  16U7, 
whose  elements  he  had  also  ascertained.  Tha 
intervals  between  these  periods  being  about  sev¬ 
enty-five  or  seventy-six  years,  he  was  led  to  con¬ 
clude  that  this  was  the  period  of  the  revolution 
of  the  comet,  and  ventured  to  predict  that  it 
would  again  return  about  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1758.  As  tliis  was  the  first  comet  whose 
return  had  been  predicted,  when  the  time  of  its 
expected  appearance  approached,  astronomers  be¬ 
came  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the  attraction 
of  the  larger  planets,  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  might 
not  interfere  with  its  orbitual  motion,  and  prevent 
it  from  arriving  at  its  perihelion  as  soon  as  tha 
time  predicted.  Clairaut,  an  eminent  French  ma¬ 
thematician,  after  many  intricate  and  laborious 
calculations  in  reference  to  tlie  subject,  concluded 
that  the  attraction  of  Saturn  would  lengthen  the 
period  100  days,  and  the  action  of  Jupiter  518, 
making  in  all  618  days,  by  wliioh  the  expected 
return  would  happen  later  than  if  no  such  influ¬ 
ence  had  taken  place;  so  that  instead  of  the  period 
being  74  years,  323  days,  it  ought  to  be  76  years, 
211  days;  and  as  the  comet  passed  its  perihelion 
on  September  14, 1682,  it  ought  to  reach  the  same 
point  on  April  13,  1759.  These  calcnlalions  were 
read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  14th 
of  November,  1758;  but  Clairaut  gave  notice  that, 
being  pressed  for  time,  he  had  neglected  in  his 
calculations  small  values,  which  collectively  might 
amount  to  about  thirty  days,  in  the  seventy-six 
years.  These  predictions  were  accordingly  veri¬ 
fied,  for  the  comet  appeared  about  the  end  of 
December,  1758,  and  arrived  at  its  perihelion  on 
the  13th  of  March,  1759,  only  thirty  days  before 
the  time  fixed  by  the  calcnlations  of  Clairaut, 
who,  upon  repeating  the  process  by  which  he  had 
arrived  at  the  result,  reduced  this  error  to  nineteen 
days.  The  same  comet  again  made  its  appeai- 
ance,  according  to  prediction,  in  1835,  of  which 
a  particular  account  will  be  given  in  tlie  sequel. 

3.  Another  remarkable  comet  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  1744,  which  excited  a  considerable  degree 
of  attention.  It  was  first  seen  at  Lausanne,  in 
Switzerland,  December  13, 1743;  from  that  period 
it  increased  in  brightness  and  magnitude  as  it 
approached  nearer  the  sun.  On  the  evening  of 
January  23,  1744,  it  appeared  exceedingly  bright 
and  distinct,  and  the  diameter  of  its  nucleus  was 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  Jupiter.  Its  tail  then  ex¬ 
tended  above  16  degrees  from  its  body,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  about  23  millions  of  miles  in 
length.  On  the  11th  of  February,  the  nucleus, 
which  had  before  been  always  round,  appeared 
oblong  in  the  direction  of  the  tail,  and  seemed 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  black  stroke  in  the 
I'liddle.  One  of  the  parts  had  a  sort  of  beard, 
brighter  than  the  tail;  this  beard  was  surrounded 
by  two  unequal  dark  strokes,  that  separated  tho 
beard  from  tho  hair  of  the  comet;  these  odd  phe¬ 
nomena  disappeared  the  next  day,  and  nothing 
was  seen  but  irregular  obscure  spaces  like  smoke 
in  the  middle  of  the  tail,  and  the  head  resumed 
its  natural  form.  On  the  fifteenth  of  February, 
the  tail  was  divided  into  two  branches,  the  eastern 
about  8  degrees  long,  the  western  24.  On  the 
23d  the  tail  began  to  be  bent.  It  showed  no  tail 
until  it  was  as  near  the  sun  as  the  orbit  of  Mars, 
and  it  increased  in  length  as  it  approached  nearer 
that  luminary.  At  its  greatest  length,  it  was 
computed  to  equal  a  third  part  of  the  distance  of 
the  earth  from  the  sun.*  This  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  comets  that  had  ap|  eared  since  that 
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of  1680.  Its  tail  was  visible  for  a  long  time  after 
its  body  was  bid  under  the  horizon:  it  extended 
20  or  30  degrees  above  the  horizon,  two  hours 
before  sunrise. 

4.  In  tlie  month  of  JuneJ  1770,  Messier  disco¬ 
vered  a  comet,  the  motions  of  which  appear  to  be 
involved  in  a  considerable  degree  of  mystery. — 
The  comet  continued  visible  for  a  long  time. — 
Lexell  ascertained,  from  observation,  tliat  it  de¬ 
scribed  an  ellipse  around  the  sun,  of  which  ilie 
greater  axis  was  only  tliroe  times  the  diameter  of 
tl)e  earth’s  orbit,  wiiicli  corresponds  with  a  revo¬ 
lution  of  years.  It  was  therefore  expected 
tliat  it  would  again  frequently  make  its  appear¬ 
ance;  but  it  lias  never  since  been  visible,  although 
it  made  a  pretty  brilliant  appearance  in  1770. — 
The  National  Institute  of  France,  not  many  years 
ago,  requested  M.  Burkhardt  to  repeat  all  the  cal¬ 
culations  with  the  utmost  care  ;  and  the  result  of 
his  labor  has  been  a  complete  conhrmation  of  the 
elements  obtained  by  Lexell.  What  has  become 
of  this  comet  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  Its 
aplielion,  or  greatest  distance  from  the  sun,  was 
reckoned  to  be  not  far  beyond  the  orbit  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  and  tliat  it  approached  as  near  to  the  earth 
as  the  moon,  and  ought  to  have  appeared  twelve 
times  since  the  year  1770.  M.  Arago  attempts  to 
solve  the  difficulty  by  affirming  that  its  orbit  was 
then  totally  different  from  that  which  it  has  since 
pursued;  that  its  passage  to  the  point  of  perihelion 
in  1776,  when  it  was  expected,  took  place  by  day, 
and  before  tlie  following  return,  the  form  of  the 
orbit  was  so  altered  that  had  the  comet  been  visi¬ 
ble  from  the  earth,  it  would  not  have  been  recog¬ 
nized;  that  before  1777,  during  the  whole  progress 
of  its  revolutions,  its  shortest  distance  from  the 
sun  was  199,000,000  leagues,  and  that  after  1779, 
the  minimum  distance  became  131,000,000leagues, 
wbich  was  still  too  far  removed  for  the  comet  to 
be  perceptible  from  the  earth.  Sir  David  Brews¬ 
ter  attempts  to  account  for  its  disappearance  by 
supposing  that  it  must  have  been  attracted  by  one 
of  the  planets  whose  orbit  it  crossed,  and  must 
have  imparted  to  it  its  nebulous  mass;  and  that  it  is 
probable  tlie  comet  passed  near  Ceres  and  Pallas, 
and  imparted  to  them  those  immense  atmospheres 
wbich  distinguish  them  from  all  the  other  planets. 
Whether  any  of  these  opinions  bo  tenable  and 
sufficient  to  solve  the  difficulty,  is  left  entirely 
with  the  reader  to  determine. 

5.  Another  comet  which  has  engaged  the  par¬ 
ticular  attention  of  astronomers  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  is  distinguished  from  all  preceding 
comets  by  the  shortness  of  its  periodic  revolution. 
It  is  usually  denominated  Encke’s  comet,  so  called 
from  Professor  Encke,  of  Berlin,  who  first  ascer¬ 
tained  its  periodical  return.  It  was  discovered  at 
Marseilles,  on  the  26th  November,  1818,  by  M. 
Pons,  and  its  parabolic  elements  were  presented 
to  the  Board  of  Longitude,  at  Paris,  by  M.  Bou- 
vard,  on  the  13lli  of  January,  1819.  It  was  im¬ 
mediately  remarked  that  the  result  of  Bouvard’s 
calculations  was  loo  similar  to  the  elements  of  a 
comet  whicli  appeared  in  1805,  not  to  consider 
that  and  the  one  of  1818  as  the  same  body;  and 
M.  Encke  soon  after  establislied,  by  incontestable 
calculations,  that  this  comet  took  only  about 
1200  daj^s,  or  three  years  and  three-tenths,  to  tra¬ 
vel  througli  the  whole  extent  of  its  elliptic  orbit. 
This  was  considered  as  a  very  extraordinary  re¬ 
sult,  as  an  opinion  had  previously  prevailed  that 
the  period  of  a  revolution  of  a  comet  must  neces¬ 
sarily  he  long.  It  now  appears  tliat  this  comet 
was  first  seen  by  Messier  and  Mecliain  in  1786; 
afterward  by  Miss  Herschel  in  1795;  and  its  sub- 
eequeut  returns  were  observed  by  different  astron¬ 


omers  in  1805  and  1819,  all  of  whom,  at  those 
periods,  supposed  that  tlie  four  comets  were  four 
different  bodies.  The  elements  of  this  comet,  and 
the  short  period  of  its  revolution,  are  now  iiicon- 
trovertibly  established;  for  its  reappearance,  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  in  June,  1822,  took  place 
very  nearly  in  the  positions  previously  calculated. 
The  agreement  was  not  less  remarkable  in  1825; 
and  in  1828,  the  third  period  of  its  announced  re¬ 
turn,  it  occupied  the  places  assigned  to  it  by 
Encke  the  year  preceding.  It  likewise  appeared 
in  1832,  1835,  and  1838. 

Tiiis  comet  is  very  small;  its  light  is  feeble;  it 
has  no  tail;  it  is  invisible  to  the  nuked  eye,  except 
ill  very  favorable  circumstances,  but  may  be  seen 
with  a  small  magnifying  power.  It  revolves  in  an 
elliptical  orbit  of  considerable  eccentricity,  having 
an  inclination  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  of 
degrees.  On  comparing  the  intervals  between  tha 
successive  perihelion  passages  of  this  comet,  a  sin¬ 
gular  fact  has  been  elicited,  namely,  that  its  pe¬ 
riods  are  continually  diminishing,  and  its  mean 
distance  from  the  sun  shortening  by  slow  but  re¬ 
gular  degrees.  This  is  supposed  by  M.  Encke  to 
be  produced  by  a  resistance  experienced  by  Liie 
comet  from  a  very  rare  ethereal  medium  pervading 
the  regions  through  which  it  moves;  since  such 
resistance,  by  diminisliiiig  its  actual  velocity,  would 
diminish  also  its  centrifugal  force,  and  thus  give 
the  sun  more  power  over  it  to  draw  it  nearer.  It 
is  therefore  the  opinion  of  Sir  J.  Herschel,  that 
“it  will  probably  fall  ultimately  into  the  sun, 
should  it  not  first  b-  dissipated  altogether,  a  thing 
no  way  improbable,  when  the  lightness  of  its  ma¬ 
terials  is  considered,  and  which  seems  authorized 
by  the  observed  fact  of  its  having  been  less  and 
less  conspicuous  at  each  reappearance.”  The  ac¬ 
celeration  of  this  comet  is  about  two  days  in  each 
revolution;  and  the  frequent  opportunities  of  ob¬ 
servation  wbich  will  occur,  in  consequence  of  the 
shortness  of  its  period,  may  lead  to  new  and  in¬ 
teresting  conclusions  in  relation  to  the  nature  of 
these  bodies. 

6.  Beside  the  above,  another  periodical  comet 
has  lately  been  discovered,  wbich  is  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Biela’s  and  sometimes  Ganibari's 
comet.  This  comet  was  perceived  at  Johanuisberg, 
on  the  27  tb  Feb.,  1826,  by  M.  Biela;  and  by  M. 
Gambart,  at  Marseilles,  ten  days  afterward.  Garn- 
bart,  witliout  delay,  calculated  its  parabolic  ele¬ 
ments  from  his  own  observations,  and  by  inspect¬ 
ing  a  general  table  of  comets,  he  recognized  that 
it  was  not  its  first  .appearance,  but  that  it  bad  been 
already  observed  in  1789, and  1795.  Messrs. Clau¬ 
sen  and  Gambart  undertook  the  computation  of 
the  comet’s  revolution,  and  found,  each  of  them 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  that  the  ne  w  comet  mad® 
its  entire  revolution  round  the  sun  in  a  period  of 
about  seven  years.  It  was  afterward  found,  more 
accurately,  to  be  2460  days,  or  nearly  6^^  years. 
M.  Damoiseau  calculated  the  perturbations  (ff  this 
comet,  and  predicted  that  it  would  cross  the  plane 
of  the  earth’s  orbit  on  the  29th  of  October,  1832, 
a  little  before  midniphi,  at  a  point  about  18,480 
miles  within  the  orbit  of  the  earth.  According  to 
this  prediction,  the,  comet  actually  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  1832  about  the  time  now  specified. 
Its  next  appearance  was  calculated  to  ha|>pen  in 
1839;  and  it  was  reckoned  tliat  it  would  arrive  at 
its  perihelion  on  the  23d  July  of  that  year. 

Tlie  predicted  appearance  of  this  comet  in  1832 
seems  to  have  produced  considerable  alarm,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  France.  Some  German  journalists  pre¬ 
dicted  that  it  would  cross  the  earth’s  orbit  near 
the  point  at  which  the  earth  would  be  at  the  time, 
and  cause  the  destruction  of  our  globe.  Such  wai 
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fhe  (lejrree  of  alarm  excited  on  this  occasion,  that 
M.  G  *  *  *,  a  Professor  in  Paris,  put  the  question 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  whether  it  did  not 
feel  itself  hound  in  duty  to  refute,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  this  assertion.  “  Popular  terrors,”  he  ob¬ 
served,  “  are  productive  of  serious  consequences. 
Several  members  of  the  Academy  may  still  re¬ 
member  the  accidents  and  disorders  which  follow¬ 
ed  a  similar  threat,  imprudently  communicated  to 
the  Academy  hy  M.  de  Lalande,  in  May,  1773. 
Persons  of  weak  mind  died  of  fright,  and  women 
miscarried.  There  were  not  wanting  people  who 
knew  too  well  the  art  of  turning  to  their  advan¬ 
tage  the  alarm  inspired  by  the  approaching  comet, 
and  places  in  paradise  were  sold  at  a  very  high  rate. 
The  announcement  of  the  comet  of  1832  may 
produce  similar  effects,  unless  the  authority  of  the 
Academy  apply  a  prompt  remedy;  and  this  salu¬ 
tary  intervention  is  at  this  moment  implored  by 
many  benevolent  persons.”  It  was  supposed  by 
some,  that  if  any  disturbing  cause  should  delay 
tlie  arrival  of  the  comet  for  one  mouth,  the  earth 
must  pass  directly  through  its  head. 

In  order  to  dispel  such  fears,  and  to  illustrate 
the  nature  of  these  bodies,  M.  Arago  published  an 
excellent  and  popular  treatise  on  comets  in  the 
“  Annuaire”  of  1832.  He  showed  that  the  result 
of  the  calculation  was,  that  the  passage  of  the 
comet  ought  to  proceed  a.  little  within  our  orbit,  and 
at  a  distance  from  that  curve,  which  is  equal  to 
four  terrestrial  radii  and  two-thirds,  or  about  37,- 
000  miles;  that  on  the  29th  October,  1832,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  earth's  orbit  might  be  included  within 
the  nebulosity  of  the  comet;  but  that  the  earth 
would  not  arrive  at  the  Same  point  of  its  orbit  until 
tlie  morning  of  the  30th  November,  or  more  than 
a  month  afterward;  and  consequently  that  the 
earth  would  be  more  than  twenty  millions  of 
French  leagues  (or  fifty  millions  of  British  miles) 
distant  from  the  comet.  He  adds,  that  “  if  the 
comet,  instead  of  crossing  the  plane  of  the  eclijjlic 
on  the  29th  October,  had  not  arrived  there  until  the 
morning  of  the  30lh  November,  it  would  have 
undoubtedly  mingled  its  atmosphere  with  ours, 
and  perhaps  even  have  struck  us  1”  The  earth  is 
considered  in  more  danger,  if  danger  there  be, 
from  this  comet  and  that  of  Encke  than  from  any 
other.  Eucke’s  comet  crosses  the  orbit  of  the 
earth  sixty  times  in  the  course  of  a  century,  and 
there  is  certainly  a  possibility  that  it  might  come 
into  collision  with  the  earth,  but  the  probability  of 
its  doing  so  is  very  small;  and,  beside,  this  comet 
and  that  of  Gambart  are  so  extremely  rare,  that 
little  danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  even  although 
a  contact  were  to  take  place.  Gambart’s  is  a  small, 
insignificant  comet,  without  a  tail,  or  any  appear¬ 
ance  whatever  of  a  solid  nucleus,  and  is  not  dis¬ 
tinguishable  by  the  naked  eye. 

7.  7'he  Oimet  of  1807 .  This  was  the  first  comet 
on  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  making  obser¬ 
vations.  My  first  observation  was  on  the  evening 
of  October  the  8Lh,  1807,  a  little  after  sunset, 
when  it  appeared  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
not  fttr  distant  from  Arcturus,  which  w^as  then 
only  a  little  above  the  horizon.  To  the  naked 
eye  it  appeared  somewhat  like  a  dim  nebu¬ 
lous  star  of  the  second  magnitude,  with  a  beam 
of  light  on  one  side  of  it.  Through  a  telescope, 
its  tail  presented  a  pretty  brilliant  appearance,  and 
occupied  a  space  of  considerably  more  than  a  de¬ 
gree  in  length.  The  coma  seemed  to  have  a 
roundish,  but  dim  and  undefined  appearance,  and 
appeared  more  indistinct  as  the  magnifying  power 
was  increased.  When  viewed  with  an  achro¬ 
matic  telescope  of  thirty-one  inches  focal  distance, 
and  a  power  of  thirty,  it  presented  a  very  distinct , 
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and  beautiful  appearance,  and  the  nncteiis,  coma, 
and  tail,  nearly  filled  the  field  of  view.  When  a 
power  of  sixty  was  applied,  it  was  much  more 
indistinct  than  with  the  former  power  and  in  all 
the  subsequent  observations  the  lower  power  was 
generally  preferred,  la  the  course  of  five  or  six 
weeks,  or  about  the  middle  of  November,  it  disap¬ 
peared  to  the  naked  eye.  I  traced  it  with  the 
ttdescope,  as  often  as  the  weather  would  |)ermit, 
for  twm  or  three  months  after  it  had  become  in¬ 
visible  to  the  unassisted  sight,  and  found  that  its 
apparent  motion  was  pretty  rapid,  and  toward  the 
north-east.  About  the  middle  of  January,  1808, 
at  eleven,  p.  m.,  it  appeared  in  a  direclion  north¬ 
east  by  north;  and  at  this  time  it  appeared  through 
the  telescope  like  a  small  nebulous  star,  or  like 
those  species  of  comets  called  bearded  comets, 
having  no  trace  of  anything  similar  to  a  tail.  The 
last  lime  I  saw  it  was  about  the  e.nd  of  January, 
when  it  was  still  distinctly  visible,  like  a  nebulous 
star;  but  cloudy  weather  for  nearly  a  fortnight 
prevented  any  further  observations,  and  I  saw  it 
no  more.  On  the  evening  in  which  I  had  the  last 
peep  of  it,  I  detected  another  comet  within  eight 
or  ten  degrees  of  it,  which  appeared  like  a  star  of 
the  third  magnitude,  and  exhibited  a  pretty  bril¬ 
liant  appearance  through  the  telescope.  It  had 
no  tail,  like  the  former  comet,  but  appeared  sur¬ 
rounded  with  radiant  hairs  like  the  glory  which 
painters  represent  around  the  head  of  our  Saviour. 
It  continued  visible  for  several  weeks;  but  I  have 
not  seen  any  particular  notices  of  this  second 
comet,  or  any  special  observations  on  it,  which 
have  been  recorded  by  astronomers. 

This  comet  appears  to  have  been  first  noticed 
by  Herschel  and  Schroeter  about  the  4lh  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1807,  who  continued  their  observations  upon 
it  for  several  months.  According  to  Schroeter’s 
observations  and  estimates,  the  diameter  of  the 
nucleus  of  this  comet  was  about  4600  miles,  or 
nearly  the  size  of  the  planet  Mars,  and  appeared 
to  be  of  considerable  density;  the  diameter  of  its 
coma,  120,000  miles,  but  liable  at  different  times, 
to  variations  of  increase  and  decrease;  and  its 
rate  of  motion,  at  certain  periods,  1,333,380  miles 
a  day,  or  55,557  miles  an  hour.  Its  tail  was  di¬ 
vided  in  a  very  unusual  manner  into  two  separate 
branches;  the  north  side  continued  much  brighter 
and  better  defined  lliau  the  other,  and  was  also  in¬ 
variably  convex,  while  the  other  side  was  concave. 
But  what  was  deemed  most  remarkable  was  the 
variation  in  length  and  the  coruscations  of  the 
tail.  Something  like  coruscation  had  been  ob¬ 
served  by  the  naked  eye  in  the  case  of  preceding 
comets,  and  such  phenomena  appear  to  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Schroeter.  In 
less  than  one  second,  streamers  shot  forth  to  two 
and  a  half  degrees  in  length;  they  as  rapidly  dis¬ 
appeared  and  issued  out  again,  sometimes  in  pro¬ 
portions  and  interrupted  like  our  northern  lights. 
Afterward  the  tail  varied  both  in  length  and 
breadth,  and  in  some  of  the  observations,  the 
streamers  shot  from  the  whole  expanded  end  of 
the  tail,  sometimes  here,  and  sometimes  there,  in 
an  instant,  two  and  a  half  degrees  long,  so  that 
within  a  single  second  they  must  have  shot  out  a 
distance  of  4,600,000  miles.  Their  light  was  also 
sometimes  whiter  and  clearer  at  the  end  than  at 
the  base,  as  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  northern 
lights.  Some  have  objected  to  the  extreme  rapidity 
of  the  streamers  as  here  stated,  but  the  fact  of 
coruscations  having  been  seen  appears  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  observations  of  this  celebrated  and 
accurate  observer.  The  observations  of  Herschel 
on  this  comet  differ  in  some  respects  from  those 
of  Schroeter,  uarticularly  in  the  estimate  b« 
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makes  of  the  size  of  the  nucleus,  which  he  reck¬ 
ons  to  be  considerably  smaller  than  what  has  been 
stated  above. 

Fig-.  78  is  a  view  of  this  comet  as  seen  on  the 
niglit  of  October  21st  by  Schroeter.  Fig.  79  is  a 
view  of  the  same  comet  as  seen  by  Bessel,  Octo¬ 
ber  22d,  at  eiglit  in  the  evening;  both  which  ex¬ 
hibit  its  divided  tail. 

8.  The  most  remarkable  comet  which  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  modern  times,  since  that  of  1680,  was 
the  cornet  of  1811.  About  the  beginning  of  Sep- 

78. 


teniber  in  that  year,  about  eight  or  nine  in  the 
evening,  as  I  was  taking  a  random  sweep  with  my 
telescope  over  the  north-western  quarter  of  the 
heavens,  an  uncommon  object  appeared  to  pass 
rapidly  across  the  field  of  view,  which  on  exami¬ 
nation  appeared  to  be  a  splendid  comet.  Not 
having  heard  of  the  appearance  of  any  such  body 
at  that  time,  I  was  led  to  imagine  that  I  had  for¬ 
tunately  got  the  first  peep  of  this  illustrious  stran¬ 
ger  ;  but  I  afterward  learned  from  the  public 
prints  that  it  had  been  seen  a  day  or  two  before 
by  Mr.  Neitch,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kelso, 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  first  that  observed 
it  in  this  country.  This  comet  appeared  with  pe¬ 
culiar  splendor,  and  was  visible,  even  to  the  na¬ 
ked  eye,  for  more  than  three  months  in  succes¬ 
sion,  and  excited  universal  attention.  It  afforded 
to  astronomers  more  opportunities  for  observation 


of  its  physical  aspect  and  constitution,  and  for  de¬ 
termining  the  elements  of  its  orbit,  than  almost  any 
other  comet  that  had  previously  appeared.  Tho 
two  celebrated  observers,  Herschel  and  Schroeter, 
made  numerous  and  very  particular  observations 
on  the  phenomena  and  motions  of  this  comet, 
which  were  continued  every  clear  evening  for  tho 
space  of  nearly  five  months.  Some  of  tiiese  ob¬ 
servations,  along  with  the  remarks  and  deductions 
connected  with  them,  are  extremely  interesting  to 
the  astronomical  observer;  but  ray  limits  will 
permit  only  a  statement  of  the 
general  results. 

Some  of  the  results  deduced  by 
Schroeter  are  the  following ; — 
That  the  central  globe  of  light, 
or  what  he  calls  the  nucleus,  was 
50,000  miles  in  diameter,  or  near¬ 
ly  six  and  a  half  times  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  earth,  which  he  dedu¬ 
ced  from  the  mean  of  twenty- 
seven  measurements,  which  gave 
1'  49"  as  the  mean  angular  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  body;  that  this  great 
body  was  in  all  probability  chiefly 
fluid,  though  its  central  parts 
might  consist  of  denser  substan¬ 
ces;  and  that  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  it  shone  with  its  own 
native  light.  The  coma  was  ex¬ 
tremely  rarefied  in  comparison 
with  the  nucleus,  resembling  a 
very  faint  whitish  light,  scattered 
in  separate  portions.  It  was  di¬ 
vided  into  two;  one  immediately 
encompassing  the  nucleus,  the 
other  of  a  more  faint  and  grayish 
light,  sweeping  round  it  at  a  dis 
tance,  and  forming  the  double 
tail  which  the  comet  presented. 
The  train,  or  head  vail,  as  ha 
terms  it,  swept  around  the  nu¬ 
cleus,  at  a  distance  equal  to  its 
80  breadth,  and  appeared  as  uncon¬ 
nected  as  the  ring  of  Saturn  with 
its  body,  and  which  sometimes 
appeared  darker  than  the  open 
sky.  The  diameter  of  this  exte¬ 
rior  part  of  the  head  was  34'  15", 
or  about  947,000  miles,  which  is 
larger  than  the  diameter  of  the 
gj  sun,  and  which  he  thinks  must 
have  formed  a  hollow  cone,  around 
the  nucleus,  and  which  he  thought 
indicated  a  force  of  a  repulsive 
nature  residing  in  the  nucleus. 
Between  the  4lh  and  6th  of  De¬ 
cember  a  great  revolution  took 
place;  the  rarefied  nebulous  matter,  which  had 
for  three  months  been  so  unusually  repelled  from 
the  nucleus  on  every  side,  to  a  distance  of  about 
one-fifth  of  the  diameter  of  the  head,  or  190,0110 
miles,  was  again  attracted  to  it,  affording  an  in¬ 
controvertible  proof  of  physical  action  upon  a 
great  scale,  arising  doubtless  from  the  same  causes 
which  produce  the  other  phenomena  of  nature. 
The  double  tail  of  thiscomet  was  exceedingly  faint 
compared  with  the  nucleus  and  coma.  On  tho 
23d  of  October,  it  extended  fully  eighteen  degrees, 
notwithstanding  its  oblique  position,  the  angle  at 
the  sun  being  then  61®  23';  at  the  earth,  69”^;  and 
at  the  comet,  49®  37'.  Had  it  been  viewed  at  right 
angles,  it  wouid  have  subtended  an  angle  of  36^ 
36',  equivalent  to  more  tirau  60,000,000  of  miles, 
which  is  more  than  half  the  distance  from  the 
earth  to  the  sun.  Coruscations,  similar  to  thoao 
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which  appeared  in  the  tail  of  the  comet  of  1807, 
were  likewise  perceived,  particularly  on  October 
the  16lh,  when  a  small  tail  instantaneously  ap¬ 
peared,  then  vanished,  and  reappeared,  which  was 
in  length  equal  to  three  times  the  diameter  of  the 
comet’s  head,  or  2,373,000  miles.  Other  displays 
of  the  same  kind  took  place  on  the  7th  of  No¬ 
vember  and  the  18th  of  December.  These  facts, 
of  the  reality  of  which  Schroeter  entertained  not 
the  least  doubt,  must  be  considered  as  very  curi- 
vus  and  extraordinary  phenomena.* ** 

Herschel’s  observations  nearly  agree  with  those 
of  Schroeter,  excepting  that  he  estimates  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  nucleus  as  very  much  smaller  than 
what  is  stated  above.  He  estimates  the  greatest 
length  of  the  tail,  as  seen  on  the  15th  of  October, 
to  have  been  100,000,000,  or  a  hundred  millions  of 
miles,  which  consequently  extended  over  a  space 
larger  than  that  which  intervenes  between  the 
earth  and  the  sun;  and  its  breadth,  as  deduced 
from  the  observations  of  October  the  12th,  nearly 
fifteen  millions  of  miles.  He  calculated  its  dis¬ 
tance  when  nearest  to  the  earth  to  be  about  113 
millions  of  miles.  He  concluded  that  the  solid 
matter  of  the  comet  was  spherical,  that  it  shouo 
in  part  by  its  own  native  light,  and  that  it  proba¬ 
bly  bad  a  rotation  round  its  axis.  From  the  most 
accurate  observations  of  the  motion  of  this  comet, 
its  period  of  revolution  has  been  calculated  to  ex¬ 
ceed  3000  years.  Bessel  computes  it  at  3383  3’ears; 
and  several  other  astronomers  conceive  its  period 
to  be  considerably  longer,  even  exceeding  4000 
years. 

9.  Reappearance  of  Halley's  Comet  in  1835.  The 
return  of  this  comet  was  calculated  by  Me.ssrs. 
Damoiseau  and  Poutecoulant;  the  former  of  whom 
calculated  its  return  to  the  perihelion  on  the  4tb, 
and  the  latter  on  the  7th  of  November,  1835,  and 
it  actually  arrived  at  that  point  only  a  few  days 
after  these  periods,  namely,  on  the  I6th  of  No¬ 
vember.  It  was  first  seen  on  the  continent  in  the 
month  of  August  that  year,  but  does  not  appear 

*  Having  referred,  on  various  occasions,  to  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  that  indefatigable  astronomer,  Schroeter,  of  Lilien- 
tbal,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  rentiers  to  insert 
lire  account  of  tlie  losses  be  sustained  by  the  burning  and 
plunder  of  bis  observatory,  as  e.vpressed  in  bis  own  pathetic 
language  : 

“  .At  length,  after  the  most  touching  afflictions  of  mortali¬ 
ty,  I  once  more  awake  in  my  temple  rtonsecrated  to  the 
fiternal  Godhead,  and  am  again  able,  after  a  total  derange¬ 
ment  of  niy  affairs,  to  eilit  these  collections  concerning  tlie 
great  comet  of  1811.  Tbrongh  the  most  barbarous  I'liry,  in 
consequence  of  an  equally  barbarous  decision,  the  whole  in¬ 
nocent  -soft  vale  of  Lilies  fthe  signification  of  the  name  of 
I.ilienthal,  where  his  observatory  was  situated)  was  burnt 
to  the  ground,  without  any  previous  e.xamination.  'I'hey 
likewise  burnt  down  the  royal  government  buildings,  I  lost 
my  whole  movable  property,  and,  what  was  most  sensibly 
felt  by  me,  amongst  it,  with  a  considerable  loss  also  to  the 
booksellers  of  Kurope,  tbe  sole  copy  of  the  whole  of  my 
works  and  writings  deposited  in  the  government  bonse, — 
Kven  my  observatory,  preserved  by  Providence  from  tbe  fire, 
was  a  few  days  afterward  broken  into,  plundered,  and 
shamefully  thrown  into  confusion  by  demolishing  the  clocks, 
breaking  oft' tbe  tinders  from  tbe  instruments,  and  carrying 
off  the  smaller  instruments.  Previously,  indeed,  having 
been  removed  from  my  post,  my  income  bad  gradually  be¬ 
come  so  very  straitened,  I  was  obliged  to  forego  all  but  the 
most  necessary  outlays,  and  to  give  myself  up  to  a  scienti¬ 
fic  slumber.  Under  tlie  endurance  of  these  troubles  all  my 
scientific  patrons  and  friends  will  doubtless,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  excuse  me,  if  through  melancholy,  and  on  account  of 
tlie  extraordinary  high  rate  of  postage,  I  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  |)nt  out  of  sight  so  many  obligations  of  courtesy, 
for  to  the  present  time  everything  is  so  straitened  with  me 
that  mv  observatory,  from  want  of  time  and  heavy  expenses 
is  for  the  most  jiart  a  confusion. 

“JoH.  Hieronym.  Schroeter.” 

**Litienthal,  Jan-  22,  ]815.” 

Schroeter  did  not  long  survive  the  calamity  alluded  to 
ehove.  He  died  or.  the  2!lth  of  jtugust,  IBJti,  in  the  71st 
year  of  his  age. 
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to  have  been  noticed  in  the  northern  parts  of  Bri¬ 
tain  until  more  than  a  month  afterward.  Its  ex¬ 
pected  reappearance  excited  universal  attention 
througliout  Europe.  Soon  after  the  middle 
September,  as  I  was  taking  a  sweep  with  a  two- 
feet  telescope  over  the  north-eastern  quarter  of 
the  heavens,  near  the  point  where  I  expected  its 
appearance,  I  happened  to  fix  my  eye  on  this  long- 
expected  visitor,  which  appeared  very  small  and 
obscure.  1  immediately  directed  an  excellent 
three  and  a  half  feet  achromatic  telescope,  with  a 
diagonal  eye-piece,  magnifying  about  thirty-four 
times,  to  the  comet,  when  it  was  distinctly  seen, 
and  appeared  of  a  considerable  diameter,  but  still 
somewliat  hazy  and  obscure.  I  afterward  applied 
a  power  of  forty-five,  and  another  of  ninety-five: 
but  it  was  seen  most  distinctly  with  iha  lower 
power.  With  ninety-five  it  appeared  extremely 
ob.scure,  and  nearly  of  the  apparent  size  of  the 
moon.*  There  appeared  at  this  time  nothing  like 
a  tail,  but  the  central  prart  was  much  more  Imni- 
nous  than  the  other  portions  of  the  comet,  and 
presented  something  like  tbe  appearance  of  a  star 
of  the  third  or  fourth  magnitude  surrounded  with 
a  haze.  In  some  of  the  views  I  took  of  this  ob¬ 
ject,  the  luminous  part  or  nucleu.s  appeared  to  bo 
considerably  nearer  one  side  than  another.  At 
this  period,  and  for  a  week  or  ten  days  afterward, 
the  comet  was  altogether  invi-sible  to  the  naked 
eye.  Many  subsequent  observations  were  made, 
and  published  in  the  provincial  newspapers,  but 
which  my  present  limits  prevent  me  from  insert¬ 
ing. 

After  the  comet  became  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  the  tail  began  to  appear,  and  increa.sed  sii 
length  as  it  approached  its  perihelion,  and  at  its 
utmost  extent  was  estimated  to  be  above  thirty 
degrees  in  length.  On  the  13th  of  October,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  observations  of  Arago,  a  luminous 
sector  was  visible  in  its  head;  on  the  day  follow¬ 
ing,  the  sector  had  disappcai-ed,  and  a  more  bril¬ 
liant  one  and  of  greater  longitudinal  extent  was 
formed  in  another  place.  This  second  sector  was 
observed  on  the  17th,  when  it  a[)ppared  less  bright; 
and  on  the  iSth  its  weakne.ss  had  decidedly  in¬ 
creased.  The  comet  was  concealed  until  the  21st, 
but  on  that  day  three  distinct  sectors  were  visible 
in  the  nebulosity.  On  the  23d,  all  traces  of  theso 
sectors  had  disappeared,  the  nucleus,  which  had 
previously  been  brilliant  and  weil-<lefiiied,  liaving 
become  so  large  and  diffuse  that  the  observer 
could  scarcely  believe  in  the  reality  of  such  a  .sud¬ 
den  and  important  alteration,  until  he  satisfied  him¬ 
self  that  the  appearance  was  not  occasioned  by 
the  moisture  on  the  glasses  of  his  instrument.  It 
appears,  likewise,  that  one  of  these  luminous  fans 
nr  sectors  was  observed  by  Sir  J.  llerschel,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  after  the  comet  had  passed 
its  perihelion.  The  nebulosity  of  this  comet  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  increased  in  magnitude  as  it  ap¬ 
proached  the  sun,  but  its  changes  were  sometimes 
unaccountably  rapid.  On  one  occasion  it  was  ob¬ 
served  to  become  obscure  and  enlarged  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  though  a  little  before,  its 
nucleus  was  clear  and  well-defined.  On  the  11th 
of  October,  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Webb,  and  two  other 
observers,  observed  coruscations  in  tbe  tail.  On 
that  evening,  at  7h.  30',  the  tail  was  very  conspi¬ 
cuous,  extending  between  x  and  y  Draconis,  and 
evidently  fluctuated,  or  rather  coruscated,  in 
length,  being  occasionally  short,  and  then  stretch- 

•  In  viewing  comets,  telescopes  with  large  apertures  and 
comparatively  low  magnifying  powers  slioukl  generally  h« 
used,  as  the  faint  light  emitted  hy  comets,  whether  it  he  id 
herent  or  reflected,  wili  not  i)ermit  the  use  of  so  high  mag. 
nifying  powers  as  may  he  ai>plied  to  the  p  anets. 
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Inj,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  ej'e,  to  its  full  extent, 
wliicn  was  at  least  eq  ual  to  ten  degrees.  I  ts  changes 
were  extremely  similar  to  the  kindling  and  la¬ 
ding  of  a  very  faint  streamer  of  the  Aurora  Bore¬ 
alis. 

“The  influence  of  the  ethereal  medium  on  the 
motion  of  Halley’s  comet  will  be  known  after  an¬ 
other  revolution, and  future  astronomers  will  learn, 
by  the  accuracy  of  its  returns,  whether  it  has  met 
with  any  unknown  cause  of  disturbance  in  its 
distant  journey.  Undiscovered  planets  beyond  the 
visible  bounuary  of  our  system  may  change  its 
path  and  the  period  of  its  revolution,  and  thus 
may  indirectly  reveal  to  us  their  existence,  and 
even  tlieir  physical  nature  and  orbit.  Tlie  secrets 
of  tlie  yet  more  distant  heavens  may  be  disclosed 
to  future  generations  by  comets  which  penetrate 
still  farther  into  space,  such  as  that  of  1763, 
which,  if  any  faith  may  be  placed  in  the  compu¬ 
tation,  goes  nearly  43  times  farther  from  the  sun 
than  Hailey’s  does,  and  shows  that  the  sun’s  at¬ 
traction  is  pow'erful  enough  at  the  distance  of 
144,600  millions  of  miles  to  recall  the  comet  to  its 
perihelion.  The  periods  of  some  comets  are  said 
to  be  many  thousand  years,  and  even  the  average 
time  of  the  revolution  of  comets  generally  is  about 
a  thousand  years;  which  proves  that  the  sun’s 
gravitating  force  extends  very  far.  La  Place  es¬ 
timates  that  the  solar  attraction  is  felt  throughout 
a  sphere  whose  radius  is  a  hundred  millions  of 
times  greater  than  the  distance  of  the  earth  from 
tlie  sun.”  “  The  orbit  of  Halley’s  comet  is  four 
times  longer  than  it  is  broad;  its  length  is  about 
3420  millions  of  miles,  about  36  times  the  mean 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun.  At  its  peri¬ 
helion  it  comes  within  57  millions  of  miles  of  the 
sun,  and  at  its  aphelion  it  is  60  times  more  distant. 
On  account  of  this  extensive  range,  it  must  expe¬ 
rience  3600  times  more  light  when  nearest  to  the 
sun  than  in  the  most  remote  point  of  its  orbit.  In 
the  one  position  the  sun  will  seem  to  be,  four  times 
larger  than  he  appears  to  us,  and  at  the  other  lie 
will  not  be  apparently  larger  than  a  star.* 

The  appearance,  of  this  comet,  so  near  the  time 
predicted  by  astronomers,  and  in  positions  so  near¬ 
ly  agreeing  with  those  which  were  previously  cal¬ 
culated,  is  a  clear  proof  of  the  astonishing  accu¬ 
racy  which  has  been  introduced  into  astronomical 
calculations,  and  of  the  soundness  of  those  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  the  astronomy  of  cornels  is  foun  I- 
ed.  It  likewise  shows,  that  comets,  in  general, 
are  permanent  bodies  connected  with  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem,  and  that  no  very  considerable  change  in  their 
constitution  takes  place  while  traversing  the  dis¬ 
tant  parts  of  their  orbits.t 

From  the.  preceding  historical  sketches  and  de¬ 
scriptions,  the  reader  will  learn  souietiiing  of  the 


*  Mrs.  Pomerville’.s  “  Conneclion  of  the  Phy.sical  Sci¬ 
ences,”  a  work  which,  thonsh  writien  in  a  popular  style, 
would  do  honor  to  the  first  philosophers  of  Eurojie.  Of  this 
lady’s  profound  matheniatif.-n!  work  on  the  “  Mechani.siu  of 
the  Heavens,”  the  Kdinbur«fli  Kei  iewers  remtirk — “  [i  is  nn- 
qnestionnhiy  one  of  the  most  reinaikahie  wori'.s  ihat  ieniuie 
intellect  ever  produced  in  jtny  or  conntrv;  and  witii  re¬ 
spect  to  tile  present  day,  we  hazard  Hitle  in  saying,  tliai 
Mrs.  Somerville  is  the  only  ituiividua]  of  tier  se.\  in  tlie 
world  wtio  coiiifl  have  written  it.” 

t  The  most  particular  ohservations  on  Hatley’s  comet, 
during  its  apjiearance  in  lHf5,  which  I  have  seen,  are  those 
wiiicli  were  made  hv  tlie  Rev,  T.  VV.  VVetdi,  of  Tretire, 
near  Ross,  an  account  of  which,  with  deductions  and  re- 
marks,  was  read  to  the  VVorcester.sliire  Natural  History  So¬ 
ciety.  The  observations  were  made  with  tut  e.vcellent  acii- 
romatic!  telescofifc  liy  Tulley,  of  feet.  0  inches  focal  lenvih, 
and  4  7-10  inches  aperture,  'flirriuirh  the  |..indness  of  this 
gentleman  I  was  favored  witli  a  manuscript  copy  of  these 
ohservation.s,  anti  would  have  availed  myself  oi'  many  of 
his  judicious  remarks,  hud  my  limits  permitted. 


general  phenomena  of  comets;  and  I  shall  now 
briefly  inquire  into  the  opinions  which  have  been 
formed  respecting  the 

PHYSICAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  COMETS. 

On  this  subject  our  knowledge  is  very  imper¬ 
fect;  in  fact,  we  may  be  said  to  know  little  or  no¬ 
thing  of  the  pliysical  construction  of  those  mys¬ 
terious  bodies,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  substances 
of  wliicli  they  are  composed.  In  regard  to  the 
nebulosity  of  comets,  wliere  tliere  appears  no  nu¬ 
cleus,  it  lias  been  conjectured  to  be  composed  of 
sometbing  analogous  to  globular  masses  of  vapor, 
slightly  condensed  toward  the  center,  and  shining 
eitlier  by  inherent  light  or  by  the  reflected  rays 
of  the  sun.  When  .there  is  a  nucleus  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  comet,  it  seldom  happens  that  tlie  nebu¬ 
losity  extends  to  it  with  a  gradually  increasing 
intensity.  On  the  contrary,  the  parts  of  the  neb- 
ulo.sity  near  the  nucleus  are  but  slightl)’  lumin¬ 
ous,  and  seem  to  be  e.xtremely  rarefied  and  trans¬ 
parent.  At  some  distance  from  their  center,  their 
sliining  quality  is  suddenly  increased,  so  that  it 
looks  like  a  ring  of  invariable  size  resting  in  equi¬ 
librium  around  tlie  center.  Sometimes  two,  and 
even  three  of  these  concentric  rings  have  been 
perceived  separated  by  intervals;  but  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  ring  must  in  reality  he  a  spherical 
covering,  an  idea  of  which  may  be  formed  by  im¬ 
agining,  in  our  atmospliere,  at  tliree  different 
bights,  three  continued  layers  of  clouds  entirely 
covering  the  globe.  The.  matter  of  the  nebulos¬ 
ity  is  so  rare  and  transparent  that  the  smallest 
stars  may  frequently  be  seen  through  it. 

As  to  the  nucleus,  it  is  generally  considered  as 
the  solid  or  densest  part  of  the  comet.  The  nuclei 
of  comets  are  sometimes  very  similar  to  the  discs 
of  planets,  botli  in  form  and  l)rightness.  They  are 
generally  small  compared  with  the  whole  size  of 
tlie  comet;  but  in  some  cases  they  are  of  consid¬ 
erable  magnitude,  as  we  have  already  stated  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  comets  of  1807  and  1611.  Some 
suppose  tliat  the  nuclei  of  comets  are  transparent 
as  well  as  their  nebulosities,  and  allege  as  a  proof 
that  .stars  iiave  been  seen  through  a  nucleus.  Tims, 
.Moiilaigne  is  said  to  liave  seen  a  star  of  the  sixth 
miigiiiiude  through  the  nucleus  of  a  small  comet, 
and  Olbers  saw  a  star  of  the  seventh  magnitude, 
although  it  was  covered  by  a  comet,  and  williout 
its  light  being  rendered  less  powerful;  but  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  such  observations  has  been  called  in 
quesfiuu.  On  the  otlierliand,  it  has  been  conclu¬ 
ded  that  the  nucleus  of  a  comet  has  on  several 
occasions  eclipsed  a  star  which  was  in  the  same 
line  of  vision.  Messier,  when  observing  the 
small  comet  of  1774,  perceived  a  star  which  was 
eclipsed  by  the  opaque  body  of  a  comet,  or  at 
least,  all  the  circurnslaiices  alteiidiug  it  led  to  that 
conclusion.  On  the  26th  of  Nov.  1628,  at  lOh. 
.16,  p.  M.,  M.  Wartmaun,  at  Geneva,  perceived  a 
star  of  tlie  eighth  magnitude  completely  eclipsed 
by  Eiicke’s  comet.  Comets  liave  likewise  lieeu 
observed  to  transit  the  disc  of  the  sun  like  dark 
■siiots.  M.  Gaiiibart,  of  Marseilles,  calculated  that 
a  comet  which  lie  had  observed  would  pass  across 
the  suii  oil  the  morning  of  the  I8th  of  November, 
1826,  and  botli  he  and  M.  Flaiicerques  were  suc¬ 
cessful  ill  obtaining  a  sight  of  it  during  its  transit. 
Mr.  Capel  Lloff’t,  on  the  6tli  June,  1618,  at  11, 
A.  M.,  saw  a  body  passing  over  the  sun’s  disc, 
which  appears  to  Ituve  been  a  comet.  It  was 
likewise  seen  on  the  same  day  by  Mr.  Acton,  at 
2li.  30',  considerably  advanced  beyond  the  point  in 
wliicli  it  was  seen  at  11,a.  m.,  and  its  progress 
over  the  disc  seems  to  have  exceeded  that  of  Venui 
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(n  transit.  These  observations  seem  evidently 
to  indicate  that  some  comets  at  least  have  nuclei 
coiiniosed  of  solid  and  opaque  materials.  From 
•til  the  observations  in  relation  to  this  point,  col¬ 
lected  by  M.  Arago,  he  deduces  the  following 
conclusions  :  1.  That  there  exist  some  comets 

destitute  of  the  nucleus.  2.  That  there  are  other 
comets,  the  nuclei  of  which  are  transparent.  3. 
That  there  are  also  comets,  which  are  more  bril¬ 
liant  than  the  planets,  the  nuclei  of  which  are 
probably  solid  and  opaque. 

In  respect  to  the  tail,  or  luminous  train  which 
generally  accompanies  comets,  it  is  found  that  it 
is  generally  in  opposition  to  the  sun,  or  on  the 
prolongation  of  the  line  which  would  joiit  the 
sun  and  the  nucleus.  But  this  is  not  always  the 
case.  Sometimes  the  direction  of  the  tail  has 
been  found  at  right  angles  with  this  line;  and  in 
some  extraordinary  instances,  the  tails  of  comets 
have  been  observed  to  point  directly  toward  the 
sun.  This  was  the  case  with  a  comet  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  1824,  which  for  about  eight  days  ex¬ 
hibited  an  additional  luminous  train  in  opposition 
to  that  which  assumed  the  ordinaiy  uirection. 
This  anoinalous  tail,  according  to  Olbers,  tvas  7° 
long,  while  the  other  was  only  and  it  tvas 

bright  enough  to  be  seen  with  an  opera-glass.  In 
general,  however,  it  is  found  that  the  tail  inclines 
constantly  toward  tiie  region  last  quitted  by  the 
comet,  as  if  in  its  progress  tlirough  an  etliereal 
medium,  tlie  matter  forming  it  experienced  more 
resistance  than  tliat  of  the  nucleus.  The  tail  is 
generally  enlarged  in  proportion  to  its  distance 
from  the  head  of  the  comet,  and  in  certain  cases 
it  is  divided  into  several  branclies,  as  already'  no¬ 
ticed  of  the  comet  of  1807.  Some  have  supposed 
that  the  divided  tail  is  nothing  more  than  a  per¬ 
spective  representation  of  the  sides  of  a  great  hol¬ 
low  cone;  but  there  are  cerhain  observations  which 
seem  to  prove  that,  in  some  cases,  they  have  a 
separate  existence  as  independent  branches.  The 
most  remarkable  instance  of  a  divided  tail  was  in 
the  comet  of  1744.  On  tlie  6tii  and  7tli  of  March, 
there  were  six  branches  in  tlie  tail,  each  of  tliem 
about  4°  in  breadth,  and  from  30°  to  40°  long. 
Tlieir  edges  were  pretty  well  defined  and  tolerably 
bright;  their  middle  emitted  but  a  feeble  light, 
and  the  intervening  spaces  were  as  dark  as  the 
rest  of  the  firm'ament.  'I'he  tails  of  comets,  as 
already  noticeil,  sometimes  cover  an  immense 
space  in  the  heavens.  4'he  comet  of  1G80  had  a 
tail  which  extended  to  68°,  that  of  1811  to  23°, 
and  that  of  1769  to  97°  in  length;  so  that  some  j 
of  these  tails  must  have  reached  from  the  zenith 
to  the  horizon.  The  length  of  the  tail  of  the 
comet  of  16S0,  estimated  in  miles,  was  112,7.70,- 
000;  that  of  1769,  44,000,000;  and  that  of  1744, 
8,250,000  miles.  A  body  moving  at  the  rate  of 
20  miles  every  hour  would  not  pass  over  the  space 
occupied  by  the  tail  of  the  comet  of  1680  in  less 
than  643  years.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
astronomers  that  certain  changes  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  tails  of  comets  arise  from  the  rotation 
of  the  cometary  body';  as  some  comets  have  been 
sujtposed  to  rotate  about  an  axis  passing  through 
the  center  of  the  tail,  such  as  that  of  1825,  which 
was  concluded  from  certain  appearances,  to  per¬ 
form  its  rotation  in  20  hours,  30  minutes. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  immense  tails  of  comets, 
their  origin,  or  the  substances  of  which  they  are 
composed,  we  are  entirely  ignorant,  and  it  would 
bo  wasting  time  to  enter  into  any  specula¬ 
tion  on  this  subject,  as  nothing  could  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  view  oi  the  reader  but  vague  con¬ 
jectures,  gratuitous  hypotheses,  and  unfounded 
theories. 


MISCELLANEOU.S  RK.M.tRKS  ON  COMETS. 

1.  Whether  comets  shine  with  their  own  native 
light,  or  derive  their  light  J'roin  the  sun? — This  is  a 
question  about  which  there  have  been  ditierent 
opinions,  and  at  the  present  moment  it  may  be 
considered  as  still  undetermined,  though  tlie  j)ro- 
babillty  is,  tliat  in  general,  they  derive  their  ligiit 
from  the  same  source  as  the  planets.  It  appears 
to  have  been  the  opinion  of  both  Schroeter  and 
Herschel,  that  the  comet  of  1811  shone  by  inhe¬ 
rent  light;  and  the  rapid  variations  whicli  liave 
been  observed  in  the  brightness  of  the  nucleus, 
and  the  coruscations  of  the  tail,  are  considered 
by  some  as  inexplicable  on  any  other  hypothesis 
It  is  likewise  supposed  that  certain  phenomena 
which  have  been  observed  in  the  case  of  faint  and 
rarefied  comets  tend  to  corroborate  the  same  po¬ 
sition.  For  example.  Sir  J.  Herschel,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  23,  1832,  saw  a  small  group  of  stars  of  the 
16th  and  17th  magnitude  through  the  comet  of 
Biela.  Though  this  group  could  have  been  ef¬ 
faced  by  the  most  trilling  fog,  yet  they'  were  visi¬ 
ble  through  a  thickness  of  more  than  50,000  miles 
of  cometary  matter;  and  therefore  it  is  supposed 
scarcely  credible  that  so  transparent  a  inaierial, 
affording  a  free  passage  to  the  light  of  such  mi¬ 
nute  stars,  could  be  capable  of  arresting  and  re¬ 
flecting  to  us  the  solar  rays.  On  the  oiiier  hand, 
it  has  been  objected  to  this  o])inion,  that  comets 
have  appeared  as  dark  spots  on  the  disc  of  the 
sun;  tliat  their  lightexhibits  traces  of  polarization : 
and  that  they  have  been  occasionally  observed  to 
exhibit  phases.  M.  Arago  remarks,  that  “on  the 
very  day  that  any  comet  shall  aiipeur  with  a  dis¬ 
tinct  phase,  i-’ll  doubts  on  this  sub.ect  will  have 
ceased.”  But  it  is  considered  lioubtlul  v/lietiier 
any  decided  phase  has  yet  been  perceived,  although 
some  observers  were  led,  from  certain  iihenomcna 
to  infer  that  something  like  a  phase  was  presented 
to  their  view.  It  is  found  tliat  all  direct  light 
constantly  divides  itself  into  two  points  of  the 
same  intensity'  when  it  traverses  a  crystal  pos¬ 
sessing  the  power  of  double  refraction;  refiected 
light  gives,  on  the  contrary,  in  certain  portions 
of  the  crystal  through  vvhicli  it  is  made  to  puss, 
two  images  of  unequal  intensity,  provided  the 
angle  of  reflection  is  not  90°;  in  other  words,  it 
is  polarized  in  the  act  of  reflection.  On  this  princi¬ 
ple,  M.  Arago  pointed  out  a  photomelrical  method 
of  determining  whether  comets  borrow  their  light 

I  from  the  sun,  or  are  luminous  in  themselves.  On 
the  23d  of  October,  1835,  having  applied  his  new 
apparatus  to  the  observation  of  Halley’s  comet, 
he  immediately  saw  two  images  presenting  the 
complementary  colors,  one  of  them  red,  the  other 
green.  By  turning  the  instrument  half  round, 
the  red  image  became  green,  and  vice  versa.  He 
concluded  therefore  that  the  light  of  the  comet, 
at  least  the  whole  of  it,  is  not  composed  of  rays 
possessing  the  property  of  direct  light,  but  con¬ 
sists  of  that  which  is  polarized  or  reflected  specu¬ 
larly;  that  is,  of  light  derived  from  the  sun.  These 
experiments  were  repeated  with  the  same  result 
by  three  other  observers  in  the  Observatory  of 
Paris. 

2.  It  appears  to  be  a  remarkable  fact  in  respect 
to  comets,  that  the  real  diameter  of  the  nebulosity 
increases  proportion  ably  as  the  cornet  becomes  dis- 
TA.NT  from  the  sun.  Hevelius  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  who  made  this  observation;  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked,  and  even  an 
opposite  position  maintained.  As  the  tails  of 
comets  increase  in  length  as  they  approach  their 
perihelia,  so  it  was  generally  considered  that  th# 
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nebulosities  followed  the  same  law;  but  the  ob¬ 
servations  which  have  lately  been  made  on  Biota’s 
comet  have  confirmed  the  observations  of  Heve- 
lius.  On  the  2blh  of  October,  1628,  this  comet 
was  found  to  be  nearly  three  times  farther  from 
the  sun  than  on  the  24th  of  December,  or  in  the 
proportion  of  1.4(il7,  to  0.5419,  yet  in  October 
its  diameter  was' about  twenty-six  times  greater 
than  in  December,  or  in  the  proportion  of  79.4  to 
9.1;  that  is,  its  solid  contents  on  the  28th  of  Oc¬ 
tober  were  16,800  times  greater  than  on  the  24th 
of  December,  and  the  smallest  size  of  the  comet 
corresponded  to  its  least  distance  from  the  sun. 
M.  Valz,  of  Nimes,  and  Sir  John  Herschel  have 
attempted  to  account  for  this  circumstance  on 
very  different  principles,  but  neither  hypothesis 
appears  to  be  satisfactory. 

3.  Whether  a  comet  may  ever  come  in  contact  with 
the  earth,  and  produce  a  concussion? — As  comets 
move  in  orbits  which  form  extremely  elongated 
ellipses;  as  they  move  in  all  imaginable  directions; 
as  they  traveree  almost  every  part  of  the  solar 
system  in  returning  from  the  farthest  verge  of 
their  excursions;  as  they  penetrate  within  the 
interior  of  the  planetary  orbits — even  within  the 
orbit  of  Mercury,  and  cross  the  orbits  of  the  earth, 
and  the  other  planets,  it  is  not  impossible  that  a 
comet  may  come  in  contact  with  our  globe.  An 
apprehension  of  such  an  event  produced  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  alarm  on  the  continent  at 
different  periods,  particularly  in  1773  and  1832, 
as  formerly  stated.  But  when  we  consider  the 
immense  cubical  space  occupied  by  the  planetary 
system  in  which  the  comets  move,  and  compare 
it  with  the  small  capacities  of  these  bodies;  and 
when  we  take  into  view  certain  mathematical 
calculations  in  reference  to  the  subject,  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  a  shock  from  a  comet  is  extremely 
small.  “  Let  us  suppose,”  says  Arago,  “  a  comet 
of  which  we  only  know  that  at  its  perihelion  it  is 
nearer  the  sun  than  we  are,  and  that  its  diameter 
is  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  earth,  the  calculation 
of  probabilities  shows  that  of  281,000,000  of 
chances  there  is  only  one  unfavorable,  there  exists 
but  one  which  can  produce  a  collision  between 
the  two  bodies.  As  for  the  nebulosity,  in  its  most 
general  dimensions;  the  unfavorable  chances  will 
be  from  ten  to  twenty  in  the  same  number  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty-one  millions.  Admitting 
then,  for  a  moment,  that  the  comets  which  may 
strike  the  earth  with  their  nuclei  would  annihilate 
the  whole  human  race,  then  the  danger  of  death 
to  each  individual,  resulting  from  the  appearance 
of  an  unknown  comet,  would  be  exactly  equal  to 
the  risk  he  would  run  if  in  an  urn  there  was  only 
one  single  white  ball  of  a  total  number  of  281,- 
000,000  balls,  and  that  his  condemnation  to  death 
would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  white 
ball  being  produced  at  the  first  drawing.” 

When  we  consider  that  a  Wise  and  Almighty 
Ruler  superintends  and  directs  the  movements  of 
d'll  the  great  bodies  in  the  universe,  and  the  erratic 
motions  of  comets  among  the  rest;  and  that  no 
event  can  befall  our  world  without  his  sovereign 
permission  and  appointment,  we  may  repose  our¬ 
selves  in  perfect  security  that  no  catastrophe  from 
the  impulse  of  celestial  agents  shall  ever  take 
place  but  in  unison  with  his  will,  and  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  plans  of  his  universal 
providence.  At  the  same  time,  the  possibility  of 
a  shook  from  a  large  comet  shows  us  that  this 
earth  and  all  its  inhabitants  are  dependent  for 
their  present  existence  and  comforts  on  the  will 
of  an  Almiglity  Agent,  “  in  whom  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being;”  and  that  were  it 
conformable  to  his  allwi.se  and  eternal  designs 


he  could  easily  disarrange  the  structure  of  ou? 
globe,  and  reduce  its  inhabitants  either  to  misery 
or  to  complete  destruction;  and  that,  too,  without 
altering  a  single  physical  law  which  now  operates 
throughout  the  universe. 

If  we  recognize  the  Scriptures  as  .a  revelation 
from  God,  we  may  rest  assured  that  us  danger 
from  such  a  cause  can  happen  to  our  world  for 
ages  yet  to  come;  for  there  are  many  important 
predictions  contained  in  Revelation  which  have 
not  yet  received  their  accomplishment,  auJ  must 
be  fulfilled  before  any  fatal  catastrophe  can  happen 
to  our  globe.  It  is  predicted  that  the  Jews  shall 
be  brought  into  the  Christian  church  “w.lh  the 
fullness  of  the  Gentiles,” — that  “the  idols  of  the 
nations  shall  be  abolished,” — that  “wars  shall 
cease  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,” — that  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Messiah  shall  extend  over  all  natit'ns, — - 
that  “  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  shall  cover  the 
earth,  and  that  all  shall  know  him  from  the  least 
to  the  greatest,” — that  “  the  earth  shall  yield  ita 
increase,”  and  its  desolate  wastes  be  cultivated 
and  inhabited, — that  moral  order  shall  prevail, 
and  “righteousness  and  praise  spring  forth  before 
all  the  nations,” — and  that  this  happy  era  of  the 
world  shall  continue  during  a  lapse  of  ages. 
These  events  have  not  yet  been  accomplished, 
though  at  the  present  moment  they  appear  either 
in  a  state  of  commencement  or  of  progression: 
but  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  fully  realized 
until  after  a  lapse  of  centuries.  The  believer  in 
Divine  revelation,  therefore,  has  the  fullest  assu¬ 
rance  that,  whatever  directions  comets  may  take 
in  their  motions  toward  the  center  of  our  system, 
none  of  them  shall  be  permitted  to  impinge  upon 
our  globe,  or  to  effect  its  destruction,  for  at  least 
a  thousand  years  to  come,  or  until  the  above  and 
other  predictions  be  completely  accomplished. 

4.  Another  question  occurs  ou  this  subject— 
namely,  whether  any  comets  have  ever  fallen  rnto 
the  sun? — It  was  tlie  opinion  of  Sir  Isaac  Nt  wton 
that  one  purpose  for  which  comets  are  destined  is, 
to  recruit  the  sun  with  fresh  fuel,  and  repa,.r  the 
great  consumption  of  his  light  by  the  stnams 
continuall}'  emitted  every  way  from  that  lumin¬ 
ary;  and  that  such  comets  as  come  very  near  the 
sun  in  their  perilielioiis  meet  every  time  wi  h  so 
much  resistance  from  his  atmosphere  as  to  fbate 
their  projectile  force;  by  the  constant  diminution 
of  which,  the  centripetal  power,  or  gravitation 
toward  the  sun,  would  be  so  increased  as  to  make 
them  fall  into  his  body.  On  a  similar  princ.’ple, 
Arago  supposes  that  the  comet  of  1680,  which 
approached  so  near  the  body  of  the  sun,  must 
have  passed  nearer  to  his  surface  at  that  time  than 
at  its  preceding  apparitions;  that  the  decrease  in 
the  dimensions  of  the  orbit  will  continue  on  each 
succeeding  return  to  its  point  of  perihelion;  r.nd 
that  “it  will  terminate  its  career  by  falling  upon  the 
sunl’  But  he  acknowledges  that,  “from  our 
ignorance  of  the  densities  of  the  various  strata  of 
the  sun’s  atmosphere,  of  that  of  the  comet  of 
1680,  and  of  the  time  of  its  revolution,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  calculate  after  how  many  ages  this 
extraordinary  event  is  to  happen;”  and  he  like¬ 
wise  admits  that,  “  the  annals  of  astronomy  do 
not  afford  any  reason  to  suppose  the  previous 
occurrence  of  such  an  event  since  the.  origin  of 
historical  record;”  so  that  we  have  no  direct 
evidence  that  such  an  event  has  ever  taken  place, 
or  that  it  ever  will.  We  know  too  little  of  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  nature 
of  comets,  to  be  able  to  assert  that  the  falling  of 
a  comet  into  the  sun  would  actually  recruit  the 
luminous  matter  of  which  bis  outer  surface  is 
composed;  for  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  thero 
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la  little  or  no  analogy  between  the  mode  in  which 
lye  supply  our  fires  by  means  of  fagots,  and  tliat 
by  which  the  solar  light  is  recruited  and  preserved 
in  its  pristine  vigor;  and  beside,  it  is  found  that 
bodies,  particularly  in  certain  electric  states,  may 
Be  rendered  luminous  without  the  addition  of  any 
sxtraneous  body  to  their  substances. 

OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  COMETS  ON  THE  EARTH. 

In  former  times  the  appearance  of  comets  was 
supposed  to  be  the  forerunner  of  wars,  revolu¬ 
tions,  famine,  pestilence,  the  deaths  of  great  men, 
earthquakes,  inundations,  and  other  calamities. 
\\  hen  the  splendid  comet  of  1456  appeared  (sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  same  as  Halley’s  comet},  its  tail 
extended  at  one  time  over  more  than  60  degrees. 
Three  da\'s  before  its  perihelion,  its  nucleus  was 
as  blight  as  a  fixed  star,  its  tail  of  the  color  of 
gold,  and  it  appears  to  have  exhibited  corusca¬ 
tions.  Pope  Calixtus,  believing  it  to  be  at  once 
the  sign  and  instrument  of  Divine  wrath,  was  so 
frightened  at  its  appearance  that  he  ordered  public 
prayers  to  be  offered  up  in  every  town,  and  the 
bells  to  be  tolled  at  the  noon  of  each  day  to  warn 
the  people  to  supplicate  the  mercy  of  Heaven. 
He  at  the  same  time  excommunicated  both  the 
comet  and  the  Turks,  whose  arms  had  lately 
proved  victorious  against  the  Christians,  and  es¬ 
tablished  the  custom,  which  still  exists  in  Catholic 
countries,  of  ringing  the  church  bells  at  noon. 
In  modern  times,  certain  natural  effects  have  like¬ 
wise  been  attributed  to  the  influence  of  comets; 
such  as  tempests,  hurricanes,  volcanic  eruptions, 
cold  or  hot  seasons,  overflowings  of  rivers,  fogs, 
dense  clouds  of  flies  or  locusts,  the  plague,  the 
dysentery,  the  cholera,  and  other  disorders. 

Mr.  T.  Forster,  a  respectable  writer  on  natural 
science,  author  of  “  Researches  about  Atmospher¬ 
ical  Phenomena,”  &c.,  published  in  1829  a  work 
on  the  “Atmospherical  Causes  of  Epidemic  Dis¬ 
eases,”  in  which  he  maintains  that  the  most  un¬ 
healthy  periods  are  those  during  which  some  great 
comet  has  been  seen;  that  the  appearance  of 
these  bodies  has  been  accompanied  by  earth¬ 
quakes,  eruptions  of  volcanoes,  and  atmospheric 
commotions;  and  that  no  comet  has  been  seen 
during  seasons  of  healthiness.  For  example,  in 
the  year  1665  a  comet  made  its  appearance,  and 
soon  after  its  disappearance,  the  city  of  London 
w-as  ravaged  by  the  plague.  In  1680  one  of  the 
most  splendid  comets  which  have  been  observed 
in  modern  times  made  its  appearance.  The  atmo¬ 
spheric  effect  produced  by  its  influence,  according 
to  Mr.  P’orster,  was  “a  cold  winter,  followed  by  a 
dry  and  hot  summer,”  and  “meteors  in  Germany.” 

As  the  influence  of  comets  on  our  globe  and  its 
atmosphere  (if  such  an  influence  exist)  must  have 
a  respect  to  the  whole  earth,  and  not  merely  to 
any  particular  portion  of  it,  we  might  ask  in 
reference  to  the  first  example,  why  did  not  the 
comet  of  1665,  produce  a  similar  effect  in  Am¬ 
sterdam,  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Madrid,  and  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America? 
But  of  such  effects  we  never  had  the  least  intima¬ 
tion.  In  respect  to  the  second  example,  we  are 
warranted  to  inquire,  whether  the  cold  winter 
was  followed  by  a  hot  summer  in  every  other 
climate  of  the  earth?  whether  meteors  were  as 
comtiiun  tn  other  countries  as  in  Germany?  and 
whether  the  cornet  produced  opposite  effects,  at 
one  time  congealing  the  pools  and  rivers,  and  at 
another  scorching  the  earth  with  heat?  If  such 
juestions  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered,  we 
are  not  warranted  in  attributing  such  effects  to 
the  influence  of  comets. 
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\Ve  err  egrcgiously,  in  this  as  well  as  in  many 
other  respects,  when  we  infer,  from  two  contem¬ 
poraneous  events,  that  the  one  is  either  the  sign 
or  the  cause  of  the  other.  It  is  on  a  principle  of 
this  kind  that  some  persons  are  led  to  attribute 
the  events  to  which  we  have  alluded  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  comets.  Because  an  inundation,  a  war, 
a  political  convulsion,  or  a  volcanic  eruption  has 
taken  place  at  the  time  of  the  approach  of  a 
comet  to  this  part  of  our  system,  therefore  they 
conclude  that  there  must  be  a  certam  connection 
between  such  events,  and  that  the  one  is  the  cause, 
and  the  other  the  effect;  while  the  two  events,  in 
point  of  fact,  may  not  have  the  slightest  relation 
to  each  other,  except  their  casual  occurrence  at 
the  same  period.  We  might,  on  the  same  grounds, 
infer  that  the  rising  of  the  star  Sirius  along  with 
the  sun,  which  announced  to  the  Egyptians  the 
rise  of  the  Nile,  was  the  cause  oi  the  annual  over¬ 
flowing  of  that  river.  Before,  vve  can  identify  any 
eveut  with  the  influence  of  a  comet,  w’e  must  not 
confine  our  views  to  an  event  or  two  in  our 
immediate  neighbcjdiood,  but  must  endeavor  to 
ascertain  whether  similar  events  or  phenomena 
have  happened  on  every  part  of  the  earth  at  the 
same  period.  As  comets,  either  large  or  small, 
either  visible  to  the  naked  eye  or  through  a  tele¬ 
scope,  make  their  appearance  at  an  average  almost 
every  year,  and  as  epidemics,  political  commo¬ 
tions,  earthquakes,  hurricanes  and  similar  events 
are  always  to  be  found  occurring  in  some  particular 
portions  of  the  globe,  we  should  never  be  at  a  loss 
for  a  physical  cause  to  account  for  everydliing  that 
happens  here  below,  if  comets  are  to  be  supposed 
to  have  such  an  influence  over  terrestrial  affairs. 
Whatever  takes  place  in  any  country  of  an 
uncommon  nature  might  then  be  attributed  to  a 
comet  which  is  either  approaching  the  center  of 
our  system  or  receding  from  it. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  announcement  of  a 
comet  has  generally  been  received  with  melan¬ 
choly  anticipations,  and  the  effects  attributed  to 
its  influence  have  uniformly  been  of  a  calamitous 
nature.  But  why  should  it  not  be  the  precursor 
of  pro.^perous  events  —  of  peace,  plenty,  social 
tranquillity,  and  genial  seasons — as  well  as  of 
wars,  famines,  revolutions,  cold  winters,  and 
parched  summers?  It  seems  something  like  a 
reflection  on  the  general  benevolence  of  the  Deity 
to  imagine  that  he  has  created  such  a  vast  number 
of  bodies,  and  directed  their  course  through  every 
part  of  the  planetary  regions,  chiefly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  “  shaking  from  their  horrid  hair  ”  wars, 
famine,  and  pestilence;  for  if  they  produce  such 
effects  upon  the  earth,  we  might  with  equal  rea¬ 
son  believe  that  they  produce  similar  effects  on 
the  other  planets  of  our  system  as  they  pass  along 
in  their  course  toward  the  sun;  and  this  would 
lead  us  to  infer  that  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
planetary  orbs  are  liable  to  the  same  disasters 
and  calamities  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth;  a 
position  which  seems  scarcely  consistent  with  the 
boundless  benevolence  of  the  Divine  mind. 

But  although  I  do  not  admit  the  conclusions 
and  the  cometary  influences  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  I  am  far  from  asserting  that  comets  have 
no  influence  whatever  over  our  globe  or  its  sur¬ 
rounding  atmosphere.  The  universe  is  one  great 
whole,  and  all  its  parts,  however  remote,  must  be 
supposed  to  have  a  certain  relation  to  one  another; 
and  they  may  produce  an  influence,  however 
small  and  imperceptible,  on  each  other  at  the 
greatest  distances.  The  remotest  star  perceptible 
to  the  eye  may  produce  a  certain  pht’sical  influ¬ 
ence  on  our  globe,  though  so  small  and  insensible 
as  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of  the  nicest  calcula- 
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tion;  and  therefore  comets  which  sometimes  ap¬ 
proach  pretty  near  the  earth  may  produce  a  certain 
Bensiblo  effect  upon  our  globe,  particularly  should 
a  portion  of  their  immense  tails  at  any  time  sweep 
along  the  higher  re-gions  of  our  atmosphere.  But 
what  special  influence  or  effects  they  may  pro¬ 
duce  on  the  physical  economy  of  our  terrestrial 
system  it  is  impossible  for  us,  in  the  meantime, 
distinctly  to  ascertain,  from  our  ignorance  of  the 
constitution  of  those  mysterious  bodies,  and  of 
the  substances  of  which  they  are  composed. 
While  too  much  has  doubtless  been  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  comets,  it  would  be  verging  to  an 
opposite  extreme  to  maintain  that  they  can  pro¬ 
duce  no  effect  at  all  on  our  earth  and  atmo¬ 
sphere.  We  know  that  certain  celestial  bodies 
produce  a  powerful  influence  on  our  globe.  The 
m»oa,  in  conjunction  with  the  solar  influence, 
rules  the  ocean  and  perpetuates  the  regular  returns 
of  ebb  and  flow.  Its  light  not  only  cheers  our 
winter  nights,  but  produces  a  variety  of  other 
influences  both  on  the  human  constitution,  the 
atmosphere,  and  on  the  productions  of  the  earth; 
and  there  may  be  many  effects  produced  by  its 
agency  with  which  we  are  as  yet  unacquainted.* 
The  sun  not  only  diffuses  light  over  every  region 
of  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of  vision,  but  rays  or 
emanations  invisible  to  our  sight  proceed  from 
his  body,  which  promote  evaporation,  the  growth 
of  vegetables,  and  the  various  degrees  of  tempera¬ 
ture  which  prevail  throughout  the  globe.  These 
emanations  are  likewise  found  to  produce  certain 
chemical  effects,  to  dissolve  certain  combinations 
of  oxygen,  and  to  give  polarity  to  the  magnetic 
needle;  and  many  other  effimts,  of  which  we  are 
ignorant,  may  afterward  be  found  to  proceed  from 
those  invisible  irradiations.  The  larger  planets, 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  those  which  are  nearest 
to  us,  as  Venus  and  Mars,  may  likewise  produce 
certain  effects  on  our  globe,  both  in  virtue  of  their 
attractive  power  and  of  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  reflected  rays  they  transmit  to  the  regions  we 
occupy. 

We  cannot  therefore  but  conclude,  that  comets 
may  exert  a  peculiar  influence  on  our  terrestrial 
system  in  addition  to  that  of  other  celestial  bodies, 
and  diflerent  from  it,  particularly  those  whose 
bulk  and  masses  are  considerable,  and  which  ap¬ 
proach  nearest  to  the  earth.  Their  light,  whether 


*  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Marlin,  in  bis  “  Description  of  the 
Western  Isles,”  tliat  “  peat  dug  in  the  increase  of  the  moon 
continues  moist  and  never  burns  clear,  while  the  contrary  is 
observed  of  that  cut  in  the  ilecrease;  and  that  earthen  ilykes 
tlirown  up  in  the  latter  season  are  alone  found  to  possess 
stability.”  It  is  also  stated  as  a  fact,  tliat  ”  if  an  animal 
iVesli  killed  be  e.xposed  to  llie  moon’s  rays,  it  will  in  a  few 
hours  become  putrid,  wliile  anotlier  animal,  only  a  few  feet 
distant,  protected  from  tlieir  influence,  will  not  he  in  the 
least  affected;  tliat  fruits  ex])osed  to  moonlight  have  i>een 
known  to  ripen  mucli  more  readily;  tliat  plants  bieaciied  in 
tlie  dark  recover  tiieir  color  from  the  beams  of  a  full  moon; 
and  tliat  in  south  America,  trees  cut  at  the  full  moon  .split 
almost  immediately,  as  if  torn  asunder  by  great  external 
force.  Fish  are  said  to  lie  ra[)idly  decomposed  in  the  West 
Indies  wlien  taken  by  moonliglit.” — Webb’s  MS.  Treatise  on 
Comets,  Unless  such  alleged  facts  can  be  disproved,  we 
must  admit  tliat  tlie  moon  may  have  a  certain  influence  in 
such  cases,  tliough  we  may  iie  unable  to  explain  Ihe  mode 
by  which  it  is  effected.  In  Game’s  ”  Letters  from  the 
East,”  we  are  told,  tliat  ”  tlie  effect  of  the  moonliglit  on  the 
eyes  in  eastern  countries  is  singniarly  injurious.  The 
natives  tell  you  always  to  cover  your  eyes  when  yon  sleep 
in  the  open  air.  The  moon  here  really  strikes  or  affects  the 
siglit,  wlien  you  sleep  exposed  to  it,  much  more  than  the 
sun;  a  fact  of  wliicli  I  had  a  very  unpleasant  proof  one 
night,  and  took  care  to  guard  against  it  afferward.  Indeed, 
the  sight  of  a  person  who  should  sleep  with  his  face  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  moon  at  night  would  soon  be  utterly  impaired 
or  destroyed.”  This  circumstance  strikingly  illustrates  tlie 
expression  of  the  Psalmist — ”  The  sun  shall  not  strike  or 
Mile  thee  by  day,  nor  the.  wnon  bv  night.” _ 


native  or  reflected,  appears  to  be  peculiar,  and 
the  margin  of  their  immense  tails  may  occasion¬ 
ally  graze  our  atmospliere  when  we  are  not  aware 
of  it,  and  may  produce  a  peculiar  eflect  ditFerent 
from  that  produced  by  the  other  bodies  of  our 
system;  but  what  that  special  effect  is  has  not 
hitherto  been  determined;  for  the  mere  coinci¬ 
dences  of  certain  events  with  the  appearance  of 
comets  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  owing  to  tlieir 
peculiar  influence,  unle.ss  such  events  are  found 
uniformly  to  happen  on  the  apparition  of  a  comet, 
and  that  too  tliroughout  a  great  portion  of  tlie 
eartli.  This  subject  is  worthy  of  some  attention; 
and  perhaps  future  observers,  by  more  accurate 
observations  tlian  have  hitherto  been  made,  may 
throw  some  light  on  an  influence  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  has  been  perhaps  loo  rashly  set  aside, 
and  on  the  other,  carried  to  a  pitch  of  extravagance 
beyond  the  line  of  sober  reason  and  observation. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that,  in  admitting  that 
comets  may  have  an  influence  on  our  globe,  I 
mean  to  give  the  least  countenance  to  foolish 
superstitions,  or  to  the  absurdities  of  astrology, 
since  all  that  I  would  be  disposed  to  admit  in  the 
present  case  is  purely  a  physical  influence;  an 
influence  which  may  exist,  although  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  discriminate  its  specific  effects. 
The  most  e.minent  philosophers  liave  been  dis¬ 
posed  to  admit  such  an  influence.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  supposed  tliat  “  the  atmospheres  and  tails 
of  comets  may  supply  the  planets  with  moisture, 
which  is  continually  wasting  bj'  the  growing  of 
vegetables  out  of  water  and  turning  into  earth;” 
and  that  from  the  same  source  may  be  derived 
“  the  purest  part  of  onr  air,  which  is  requisite  for 
the  existence  of  living  beings.”  These  opinions, 
indeed,  cannot  be  proved,  and  they  are  evidently 
uiitenahle;  but  tliey  show  that  that  great  pliiloso- 
plier  admitted  tlie  influence  of  comets.  M.  Arago, 
although  he  scouts  the  vulgar  idea  of  comets 
being  tile  cause  of  most  calamitous  events,  yet 
he  admits  that,  “  not  only  cometary  matter  may 
fall  into  our  atmosphere,  but  that  this  pheiioine- 
iion  is  of  a  nature  to  occar  frequently,  and  may 
possibly  produce  those  epidemic  diseases  which 
have  been  attributed  to  it.” 

A  variety  of  questions  has  been  started  respect¬ 
ing  cometary  action  and  influence,  beside  those 
to  wliich  we.  have  now  alluded.  It  has  been  a 
question  whether  we  ought  to  have  recourse  to 
the  action  of  a  comet  to  account  for  the  rigor  of 
the  climate  of  North  America?  It  is  found  lhat  in 
the  nortlierii  regions  of  America,  the  climate  in 
the  same  latitude  is  much  colder  than  in  Europe. 
'1  0  account  for  thi.s.  Dr.  Halley  supposed  that  a 
comet  had  formerly  struck  the  eartli  obliquely, 
and  changed  the  position  of  its  axis  of  rotatioik. 
In  consequence  of  that  event,  the  North  Pole, 
which  had  been  originally  very  near  to  Hudson’s 
Lay,  was  changed  to  a  more  easterly  position; 
but  the  countries  wliich  it  abandoned  had  been 
so  long  a  time,  and  so  deeply  frozen,  that  ves¬ 
tiges  still  remain  of  its  ancient  polar  rigor,  and 
that  a  long  series  of  years  would  be  required  for 
the  solar  action  to  impart  to  the  northern  parts 
of  the  new  continent  the  climate  of  their  present 
geographical  position.  But  we  liave  no  proof 
that  a  cornet  has  ever  struck  tlie  earth,  or  that  its 
concussion  would  have  the  effect  to  change  the 
direction  of  the  terrestrial  axis.  Beside,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Asiatic  coast  is  equally  cold  in 
the  same  latitudes  as  the  Atlantic  shores  of  North 
America. 

It  has  likewise  been  a  subject  of  inquiry 
whether  the  depression  of  the  soil  of  a  great  part  of 
Asia  has  been  produced  by  the  sliock  of  a  cornetj 
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and  wktther  Siberia  ever  experienced  a  sudden 
change  by  a  similar  event?  This  latter  inquiry 
has  been  suggested  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
bones  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  other  ani¬ 
mals  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone,  having  been 
found  imbedded  in  the  strata  of  that  country, 
which  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  Siberia  was, 
at  some  remote  period,  comprised  within  the  tro¬ 
pics.  But  there  is  no  proof,  nor  even  probabilil}', 
that  the  action  of  a  comet  was  concerned  in 
cither  case.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  the 
small  planets,  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Pallas,  the 
supposed  fragments  of  a  large  planet,  may  have 
been  broken  to  pieces  by  the  shock  of  a  comet. 
The  circumstance  that  two  of  these  planets,  Ce¬ 
res  and  Pallas,  are  encompassed  with  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  great  density  and  elevation  has  been 
brought  forward  as  a  presumptive  proof  of  the 
reality  of  such  a  concussion,  and  that  the  comc- 
tary  atmosphere,  not  being  liable  to  destruction 
by  the  percussion,  was  imparted  to  these  planets. 
But  when  we  consider  the  very  small  density  of 
comets,  it  appears  not  at  all  probable  that  even  a 
direct  concussion  from  such  a  body  would  have 
produced  such  an  eiFect,  although  it  might  have 
caused  a  considerable  derangement  of  the  ph3'si- 
cal  constitution  of  the  planet.  Beside,  this  hy¬ 
pothesis  does  not  account  for  the  remarkable  fact 
that  Vesta  and  Juno  exhibit  no  traces  of  an  at¬ 
mosphere  which,  in  consistency  with  the  suppo¬ 
sition,  ought  to  have  been  imparted  to  them  by 
the  comet,  as  well  as  to  Ceres  and  Pallas.  On 
the  whole,  we  have  no  direct  or  satisfactory  proofs 
tliat  comets  have  ever  come  in  direct  contact  with 
our  globe,  or  that  they  have  produced  any  consid¬ 
erable  derangements  throughout  the  planetary 
system;  and  whatever  specific  influence  they  may 
produce  on  our  earth  and  atmosphere  must  be 
deduced  from  future  observations. 

ON  THE  INHABITABILITY  OF  COMETS. 

Some  philosophers  have  been  disposed  to  doubt 
whether  the  constitution  of  comets  be  at  all  fitted 
for  the  abode  of  rational  beings,  especially  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  in  their 
long  and  e.xtensive  career.  Mr.  Winston  supposed 
that  on  this  account  they  could  not  be  the  abodes 
of  happiness,  and  therefore  was  led  to  believe  that 
they  were  the  places  of  punishment  for  the 
wicked,  who  were  alternately  wheeled  into  re¬ 
gions  of  intolerable  heat,  and  afterward  exposed 
to  all  the  rigors  of  the  most  intense  cold.  But 
when  we  consider  the  boundless  beneficence  of 
tlie  Divine  Being,  and  that  “  his  tender  mercies 
are  displayed  over  all  his  works,”  we  cannot  for 
a  moment  suppose  that  so  vast  a  number  of  these 
bodies  would  be  created  for  such  an  end.  The 
celebrated  Lambert,  on  the  other  hand,  considers 
comets  as  constituting  some  of  the  most  splendid 
regions  of  the  universe,  and  that  their  inhabitants 
are  permitted  to  contemplate  the  scene  of  nature 
ou  a  scale  of  grandeur  far  surpassing  that  which 
is  presented  to  the  population  of  the  planets. 

Many  of  the  comets  which  exhibit  no  signs  of 
a  nucleus  appear  to  be  composed  of  very  light, 
transparent,  and  gaseous  substances;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  not  very  probable  that  such  bodies  are 
nhabited.  Comets  in  this  state  are  supposed  by 
gome  philosophers,  to  be  only  approaching  to  a 
state  of  consolidation.  But  as  to  those  which 
have  a  large  and  solid  nucleus,  there  appears  to  be 
no  physical  impossibility,  nor  even  improbability, 
»f  their  being  the  abodes  of  sentient  and  intellec¬ 
tual  boings,  as  well  as  the  other  moving  bodies 
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of  our  system.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
to  which  comets  are  supposed  to  be  subjected 
form  the  principal  argument  against  the  opinion 
that  these  bodies  are  inhabited.  But  in  reply  to 
such  an  objection  it  may  be  stated,  that  we  have 
no  proof  that  heat  or  cold  depend  altogether  on 
the  distance  of  a  body  from  the  sun,  but  most 
probably'  on  certain  circumstances  connected  with 
the  constitution  of  the  body  itself.  Beside,  it  is 
a  fact,  that  in  the  heating  of  bodies  there  is  a 
certain  point,  beyond  which  their  temperature 
can  never  be  raised;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  water,  which  cannot  be  heated  beyond  the 
point  of  212°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer;  and 
therefore  the  surl'ace  of  a  comet  may  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  beyond  which  its  temperature  can  never 
be  elevated,  even  at  its  nearest  approach  to  the 
sun.  “When,  by  any  means,”  says  Mr.  Milne, 
“the  density  of  bodies  is  made  to  change  by  a 
process,  whether  of  rarefaction,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  of  condensation  on  the  other,  they  are  always 
found  to  undergo  a  corresponding  diminution  or 
increase  of  temperature.  When,  therefore,  in 
the  approach  of  a  comet  to  the  sun,  all  the  parts 
of  its  nebulous  envelope  and  tail  which  in  the 
remoter  regions  of  its  course  had  been  gathered 
close  about  the  head,  become  expanded  and  attenu¬ 
ated,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  solar  heat, 
which  would  otherwise  have  passed  into  the  nu¬ 
cleus,  and  contributed  to  raise  its  temperature  to 
a  certain  point,  is  carried  off  by  the  envelope  and 
tail,  in  order  to  preserve  an  equilibrium  among 
the  several  parts.”  Mr.  Milne  proves  that,  if  wo 
assume  that  the  nebulous  matter  is  elevated  about 
30  times  its  former  hight,  the  diminution  of  den¬ 
sity  corresponding  with  the  increase  of  volume 
will  amount  to  27,000,  and  that  a  quantity  of  ca¬ 
loric  will  be  extracted  corresponding  to  1,215,000° 
of  Fahrenheit.  He  further  shows  that,  “  when 
the  comet  retires  toward  its  aphelion,  where  the 
heat  of  the  sun  becomes  so  much  weakened  on 
account  of  the  distance,  the  condensation  of  the 
nebulous  matter  forming  the  tail  and  envelope 
serves  not  only  to  furnish  the  nucleus  with  con¬ 
tinual  supplies  from  the  heat  acquired  at  the  peri¬ 
helion,  but  even  to  render  the  warming  influence 
of  the  solar  rays  much  more  eflieacious  than  at  a 
less  remote  part  of  the  cornet’s  orbit.”* 

The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  therefore,  in 
comets  may  not  be  so  great  as  at  fiz'st  view  we 
should  be  apt  to  imagine,  and  their  constitution 
may  be  such  as  is  not  incompatible  with  the  idea 
that  they  are  inhabited  by  animated  beings.  We 
are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  constitution 
of  beings  like  man  would  be  adapted  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  changes  to  which  comets  are  sub¬ 
jected,  nor  is  such  a  supposition  necessary  in  or¬ 
der  to  prove  their  inhabitability.  For  in  the  case 
of  all  worlds  and  beings,  we  must  necessarily  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  Creator  has  adapted  the  constitution 
of  the  inhabitants  to  the  nature  of  the  habitation. 
We  find  a  striking  variety  in  this  respect  in  the 
constitution  of  the  numerous  orders  of  sentient 
beings  that  people  the  globe  on  which  we  live; 
and  a  similar  variety  doubtless  exists  in  the  pecu¬ 
liar  constitutions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  planets,  and  of  all  the  worlds  in  the  universe. 
For  anything  we  can  prove  to  the  contrary,  soma 
of  the  comets  may  be  the  abodes  of  greater  hap¬ 
piness  than  is  to  be  found  in  our  sublunary  world, 
and  may  be  peopled  with  intelligences  of  a  higher 
order  tharr  the  race  of  man.  In  consequence  of 
the  extensive  regions  through  which  they  mova 
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and  the  variety  of  objects  which  will  successively 
hurst  upon  their  view,  their  prospects  of  the  scenes 
of  the  universe  will  be  far  more  diversified  and 
expansive  than  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie 
planets. 

At  one  period  they  will  behold  the  stupendous 
globe  of  the  sun  filling  a  great  portion  of  their 
celestial  hemisphere,  and  be  enabled  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  august  and  splendid  operations  going  on 
upon  its  surface  and  in  its  luminous  atmosphere, 
a  spectacle  of  grandeur  which  must  be  beyond 
conception  sublime  and  overpowering.  At  another 
period  they  will  be  enabled  to  survey,  at  no  great 
distance,  the  phenomenon  and  economy  of  some 
of  the  planetary  worlds.  The  comet  of  1744 
passed  within  180  terrestrial  diameters,  or  1,440,- 
000  miles  of  the  earth’s  surface,  at  which  time  its 
inhabitants  (if  any)  would  enjoy  an  interesting 
view  of  our  earth  and  moon,  with  their  diversified 
motions,  and  the  general  aspect  of  their  surfaces. 
The  same  comet  twice  traversed  the  system  of 
Jupiter’s  satellites,  when  the  magnificent  globe  of 
Jupiter  would  appear  at  least  300  times  larger  than 
the  moon  appears  to  us,  and  when  its  satellites 
would  likewise  present  a  very  large  and  splendid 
appearance.  From  such  a  position,  even  with 
eyes  such  as  ours,  assisted  by  telescopes,  all  the 
diversity  of  surface  of  this  huge  globe,  as  pre¬ 
sented  in  its  diurnal  rotation,  with  the  changes  of 
its  belts,  and  the  peculiar  scenery  of  its  satellites, 
would  be  distinctly  perceived.  Above  all,  the 
system  of  Saturn  will  present  a  most  magnificent 
spectacle  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  comet  when  it 
passes  through  the  regions  in  its  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity.  Its  expansive  rings,  filling  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  visible  firmament,  their  rapid  ro¬ 
tation  round  the  planet,  the  vast  globe  of  Saturn 
itself,  and  the  numerous  satellites  which  accom¬ 
pany  it,  in  all  their  different  phases  and  rapid  mo¬ 
tions,  will  present  a  scene  at  once  diversified  and 
sublime.  To  the  inhabitants  of  comets,  many 
vast  bodies  within  the  range  of  our  system  may 
be  visible,  which  we  have  never  yet  discovered, 
and  which  may  never  be  perceptible  from  the  re¬ 
gion  we  occupy.  Traversing  vast  regions  of  space 
far  beyond  the  orbit  of  Uranus,  and  perhaps  ap¬ 
proaching  to  the  nearest  stars,  worlds  may  be 
presented  to  their  view  of  which  we  have  no  con¬ 
ception,  and  the  planets  which  revolve  around 
other  suns  may  be  distinguishable  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  their  course.  Enjoying  sucli  diversified 
and  extensive  prospects  of  the  operations  of  Om¬ 
nipotence,  the  intellectual  beings  who  reside  on 
those  bodies  will  acquire  more  expansive  views 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  of  the  vast  scene 
of  nature  and  of  the  perfections  of  that  Allwise 
and  Almighty  Being  whose  power  brought  into 
existence,  and  whose  incessant  energy'  sustains  in 
being,  all  the  worlds  in  the  universe. 

The  number  of  comets  is  supposed  by  some 
astronomers  to  amount  to  several  millions;  and  if 
so,  they  must  frequently'  pass  near  each  other  in 
their  long  eccentric  courses,  arid  consequently  the 
beings  connected  with  them  will  have  their  pros¬ 
pects  of  other  worlds  wonderfully  diversified  and 
continually  expanding.  It  is  likewise  supposed 
that  comets  sometimes  extend  their  excursions  t» 
other  suns.  On  this  point  M.  Lambert  has  the 
following  remarks:  “  I  shall  suppose  that  a  globe 
in  our  system  begins  to  describe  a  parabola.  If 
this  curve  closes  and  returns  into  itself,  the  globe 
will  remain  with  us,  and  acquire  a  periodical  mo¬ 
tion  lound  the  sun.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  ex¬ 
tends  its  limits,  so  as  to  become  a  hyperbola,  the 
globe  will  recede  more  and  more  from  the  sun,  and 
'eave  us,  never  to  return.  Were  we  to  pursue  the 


fugitive  in  idea,  we  should  see  it  perhaps  at  the 
end  of  some  thousands  of  years  flit  along  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  our  system  and  dive  into  a  neighboring 
world.  The  central  body  of  this  world  would  then 
exercise  its  attraction  over  the  new  visitor,  and 
give  a  curvature  to  his  orbit.  From  that  moment 
one  of  two  things  would  happen.  Either  its  path 
would  change  into  an  ellipse,  in  which  case  its 
travels  would  be  at  an  end,  and  it  would  proceed 
to  make  regular  revolutions  round  the  dominanl 
star  of  that  system;  or,  perhaps,  after  passing  its 
perihelion,  it  would  again  resume  its  hyperbolic 
progress,  and  approaching  the  asymptote,  with¬ 
draw  in  a  straight  line,  and  proceed  to  visit  other  f 

worlds.  Thus  we  can  conceive  comets  wliich,  be-  | 

ing  attached  to  no  particular  system,  are  in  com¬ 
mon  to  all,  and  which,  roaming  from  one  world  to 
another,  make  the  tour  of  the  universe.  I  ask 
why,  in  the  infinite  variety  which  the  Creator  has 
introduced  into  his  works,  such  globes  should  not 
have  a  place?  Their  destination  may  embrace  the 
wisest  purposes,  concerning  which  we  may  be  al- 
lowed  to  speculate.”  I 

This  celebrated  philosopher  concludes  his  re¬ 
marks  on  comets  with  the  following  reflections,  j 
which,  although  somewhat  fanciful,  may  not  be  i 
unw'orthy  of  the  attention  of  the  re:ider:  1 

“I  love  to  figure  to  myself  those  traveling 
globes,  peopled  with  astronomers,  who  are  station-  j 
ed  there  for  the  express  purpose  of  contemplating  | 

nature  on  a  large,  as  we  contemplate  it  on  a  small  j 

scale.  Their  movable  observatory  cruising  from  i 
sun  to  sun,  carries  them  in  succession  through 
every  different  point  of  view,  places  them  in  a 
situation  to  survey  all,  to  determine  the  position 
and  motion  of  each  star,  to  measure  the  orbits  of 
the  planets  and  comets  which  revolve  round  them,  j 
to  observe  how  particular,  are  resolved  into  general  ] 
laws,  in  one  word,  to  get  acquainted  with  the  j 
whole  as  well  as  the  detail.  We  may  suppose  that 
their  year  is  measured  by  the  length  of  their  route 
from  one  sun  to  another.  Winter  falls  in  the 
middle  of  their  journey;  each  passage  of  a  peri¬ 
helion  is  the  return  of  summer;  each  introduction 
to  a  new  world  is  the  revival  of  spring;  and  the 
period  of  quitting  it  is  the  beginning  of  their  au¬ 
tumn.  The  place  of  their  abode  is  accommodated  ' 

to  all  their  distances  from  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  i 

different  degrees  of  their  heat  make  the  fruits  and  ■ 

vegetables  designed  for  their  use  blossom  and  ;  I 

ripen.  Happy  intelligences,  how  excellent  must  ;  '■ 

be  the  frame  of  y'our  nature  !  Myriads  of  ages  ;  j 

pass  away  with  you  like  so  many  days  with  the  : . 

inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Our  largest  measure-  !  ; 

meats  are  your  infinitely  small  quantities;  our  ! !' 

millions  the  elements  of  your  arithmetic;  we  i 

breathe  but  a  moment;  our  lot  is  error  and  death,  l  [ 

yours  science  and  immortality.  All  this  is  agree-  i  ) 

able  to  the  analogy  of  the  works  of  creation.  The  ' 

frame  of  the  universe  furnishes  matter  of  contem-  I  j 

plation  as  a  whole  as  well  as  in  each  of  its  parts.  j 

There  is  not  a  point  that  does  not  merit  our  ob¬ 
servation;  this  magnificent  fabric  is  portioned  out  |  . 
in  detached  parts  to  created  beings;  but  it  is  in 
the  unity  of  the  whole  that  sovereign  perfection  | 

shines;  and  can  we  suppose  that  tiiis  whole  has  |9 

no  observers?  The  imagination,  indeed,  after  s«  ij 
sublime  a  flight,  may  be  astonished  at  its  own  te-  it 

merity;  but,  in  short,  here  the  cause  is  proj)or  i 

tioned  to  the  effect,  and  there  is  nothing  great  a  ; 
small  in  immensity  and  eternity.”  i 

ON  THE  MOTIONS  AND  ORBITS  OF  COMETS, 

When  a  comet  comes  within  the  limits  of  out 
view,  its  apparent  motion  is  from  oast  to  west,  anj 
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It  generally  appears  to  rise  and  set  like  most 
of  the  other  heavenly  bodies.  This  motion,  how¬ 
ever,  like  that  of  the  «urual  motion  of  the  sun 
and  planets,  is  only  apparent,  and  arises  from  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis.  Beside  this 
apparent  motion,  it  has  a  real  and  proper  motion 
of  its  own,  by  which  it  is  continually  shifting^  ils 
place  in  the  lieavens,  in  conformity  to  the  nature 
ot  tlie  orbit  in  which  it  moves.  “  The  proper 
course  of  a  comet  may  he  found  by  observing 
every  night  its  distance  from  two  fixed  stars 
whose  longitudes  and  latitudes  are  known;  or  by 
finding  its  altitude  when  in  the  same  azimuth  with 
two  known  fixed  .stars;  or  by  noting  four  fixed 
stars  in  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  lines 
connecting  which  the  comet  is  found.  If  the  places 
of  the  comet  as  thus  observed  every  night,  be 
marked  on  the  celestial  globe,  a  line  drawn  through 
them  will  represent  the  comet’s  path  among  the 
stars;  a  great  circle  drawn  through  three 
distant  places  will  nearly  show  the  way  it 
has  to  go.  If  it  be  continued  until  it  inter¬ 
sect  the  ecliptic,  it  wdll  show'  nearly  the  place 
of  the  node  and  the,  inclination  of  the  orbit 
to  the  ecliptic.*  There  is,  however,  a  prac¬ 
tical  ditiiculty  which  perplexes  the  observer 
in  attempting  to  ascertain  the  true  form  of 
a  coinetary  orbit.  A  comet  remains  so  short 
a  time  in  sight,  and  describes  so  small  a  part 
of  its  course  within  our  view,  that,  from  ob¬ 
servation  alone,  without  the  assistance  of 
hypothesis,  w'e  should  not  be  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  nature  of  its  path.  Tlie  only  part 
of  the  course  of  a  comet  that  can  ever  be 
visible  i.s  a  portion  throughout  which  the 
ellipse,  the  parabola,  and  hyperbola,  so  close¬ 
ly  resemble  each  other  that  no  observations 
can  be  obtained  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
enable  us  to  distinguish  them.  The  hy¬ 
pothesis  most  conformable  to  analogy  is, 
that  the  comet  moves  in  an  ellipse,  having 
the  sun  in  sue  of  tlie  foci,  and  that  the  ra¬ 
dius  vector  from  the  sun  to  the  comet  de¬ 
scribes  areas  proportional  to  tlie  limes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  tlie  law  oiiserved  by  the  planets. 

If  it  he  supposed  that  tlie  comet  de.scribesau 
ehipse  or  a  parabola,  in  conformity  to  the 
laws  of  Kepler,  then  from  three  geocentric 
places,  known  by  ohsarvation,  the  orbit 
may  he  determined. 

The  orbits  of  the  planets,  although  ellip¬ 
tical,  approach  very  nearly  to  circles;  hut 
those  of  comets  are  extremely  eccentric, 
and  form  veiy  elongated  ellipses.  Tlie  or¬ 
bit  of  Halley’s  comet  is  four  times  longer 
than  it  is  broad,  and  the  orbits  of  tliose 
cornels  wdiose  periodical  revolution  exceeds 
a  hundred  nr  a  thousand  years  must  be  still 
more  elongated  and  eccentric,  h  ig.  62  re¬ 
presents  the  orbit  of  Ilallev’s  comet  nearly 
in  its  exact  pro])ortion.s.  E  C  represents  the 
length  of  the  ellipsis  in  which  it  performs  its 
revolution:  E  D,  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  some¬ 
what  larger  than  it  ought  to  he  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  comet’s  orbit;  S,  the  sun  in  one  of  tlie 
foci  of  tlieellip.se;  Nat.,  the  proportional  distance  of 
the  planet  Saturn  from  the  sun;  and  17,  the  propor¬ 
tional  distance  of  Uranus.  The  orbit  of  this  comet 
exlends  to  nearly  double  the  distance  of  Uranus. 

Fig.  6.3  represents  so  ranch  of  the  trajectory  of 
the  comet  of  1660  as  it  passed  through  while  vi- 
iible  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  globe,  as  delineated 
n  Newton’s  “  Priiicipia.”  It  shows  also  the  tail 
ks  it  appeared  on  the  days  mentioned  in  the  figure. 
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Like  that  of  other  comets,  it  increased  in  length 
and  brightness  as  it  came  nearer  to  the  sun,  and 
grew  shorter  and  fainter  as  it  went  farther  from 
that  luminary  and  from  the  earth,  until  tlie  comet 
was  too  distant  to  be  visible.  This  comet  was  oh« 
served  in  the  morning  from  November  4,  to  No- 
venib.25, 1660,  in  its  descent  toward  its  pariheiioa 


Fig.  82. 


at  P;  and  its  positions  on  the  ITtli,  21st,  and  25ih 
of  that  month  are  here  exhibited.  It  appears  to 
have  passed  its  perihelion  sometime  between  the 
25tli  of  November  and  the  12th  of  Decemhe* 


Fig.  83. 


Its  positions  on  the  12th,  and  21st,  and  29lh  of 
,  December,  and  on  the  5th  and  25th  of  January, 

'  1 681,  after  returning  from  its  perihelion,  as  seen  in 
the  evening,  are  marked  in  the  figure.  The  orbit  of 
,  thiscomet  must  be  extremely  elongated,  as  its  return 
is  not  expected  for  more  than  400  years  to  come. 

I  Fig.  84,  taken  from  Arago’s  “Scientific  No¬ 
tices  of  Comets,”  exhibits  a  representation  of  tha 
orbit  of  Biela’s  comet,  with  the  relative  position 
of  the  orbit  to  the  earth.  It  shows  both  the  space 
and  the  position  it  occupies  iii  the  solar  system, 
and  the  points  where  its  orbit  intersects  all  th« 
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planeJary  orbits  through  which  it  passes.  It  ex¬ 
hibits  its  course  at  its  return  in  November,  1H.32, 
and  the  path  it  describes  until  its  subsequent  return 
in  1839.  From  this  figure  it  is  seen  that  its  peri¬ 
helion  lies  between  the  orbits  of  the  earth  and 
Venus,  and  that  its  aphelion  extends  beyond  the 
orbit  of  Jupiter.  It  would  arrive  at  that  point 
which  is  most  distant  from  tlie  earth,  in  the  spring 
of  1836,  and  will  probably  return  to  it  in  January, 
1643.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  earth  of  tliis 
comet  was  51  millions  of  miles;  its  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  sun,  83  millions;  its  mean  distance 
from  the  sun,  or  half  the  longest  axis  of  its  orbit, 
337  millions;  and  it  is  507  millions  of  miles  nearer 
the  sun  in  its  perihelion  than  in  its  aphelion.  To 


Fig.  84. 


representation  of  the  orbit  of  the  comet  of  1832,  WITH 
THE  RELATIVE  POSITION  OF  THE  ORBIT  OF  THE  EARTH. 


be  able  to  calculate  and  predict  the  future  posi¬ 
tions  and  appearances  of  such  a  body  evinces  an 
accuracy  of  observation,  and  a  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion  of  astronomical  calculus,  which  may  justly 
cliallenge  admiration,  and  which  should  lead  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  minuti®  of  astro¬ 
nomy  to  receive  with  confidence  the  results  which 
have  bf'Pii  deduced  by  those  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  celestial  investigations. 


SUPPOSED  NDMDER  OF  COMETS. 


It  is  laid  down  as  a  principle  by  M.  Lambert, 
that  as  the  world  is  the  expression  of  the  perfec¬ 
tions  of  God,  we  must  believe  that  all  the  heaven¬ 
ly  bodies  are  inhabited,  and  “that  unicersal  space 
is  replenished  with  as  many  globes  as  it  can  con¬ 


tain,”  so  as  to  move  with  freedom  and  security 
within  the  circumference  of  the  universe.  Hence 
he  infers,  that  the  most  perfect  plan  of  our  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  tliat  into  which  enters  the  greatest 
number  of  orbits,  all  separated  from  one  another, 
and  which  in  no  one  point  intersects  the  other; 
and  that  the  orbits  of  comets  correspond  to  this 
end  better  than  those  of  the  planets,  as  an  im¬ 
mensely  greater  number  of  elliptic  or  cometary 
orbits  can  be  introduced  into  the  system  than  of 
those  which  are  circular.  On  the  ground  of  the 
number  of  comets  which  have  hitherto  been  ob¬ 
served,  and  on  certain  mathematical  considera¬ 
tions,  he  instituted  calculations  which  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  “at  least  five  hundred  millions  of 
comets”  might  be  contained  within  the 
limits  of  the  solar  system.  On  this  point, 
M.  Arago  reasons  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner: — The  number  of  comets  really  known, 
whose  perihelion  distance  is  less  than  the 
radius  of  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  amounts  to 
thirty.  This  radius,  and  that  of  the  orbit 
of  Uranus,  are  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  49;  and 
the  volumes  of  two  spheres  are  to  each 
other  as  the  cubes  of  their  radii.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  we  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  the  equal 
distribution  of  comets  in  all  the  regions  of 
our  system,  and  calculate  the  number  of 
those  luminaries  whose  perihelions  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  Uranus  from  the  sun,  the  follow¬ 
ing  proposition  would  be  supplied  to  us: — 
As  the  cube  of  1  :  to  the  cube  of  49  :  :  so 
is  30  :  to  the  number  of  comets  sought; — 
or  thus,  13  ;  493  :  :  30;  or,  1  :  117,649  : 

:  30  :  3,529,470.  Thus  within  the  orbit  of 
Uranus,  the  solar  system  should  contain 
more  than  three  millions  and  a  half  of 
comets;  or,  we  should  rather  find  the 
double  of  that  the  true  number,  when  we 
consider  that  in  this  calculation  the  term 
which  represents  the  number  of  comets 
contained  within  the  sphere  of  Mercury  is 
certainly  much  too  small,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  conceded  that  the  light  of  day,  our 
clouded  skies,  and  a  too  southerly  declina¬ 
tion,  removes  from  our  sight  not  fewer  than 
every  alternate  one  of  these  bodies.  Taking 
these  circumstances  into  consideration, 
there  should,  on  the  same  hypothesis,  ba 
seven  millions  of  comets. 

The  actual  number  of  comets,  however, 
which  have  been  observed  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Christian  era,  does  not 
amount  to  above  seven  or  eiglit  hundred; 
but  when  we  consider  that  in  th^  earlier  ages 
of  astronomy,  and  likewise  in  more  recent 
periods  before  the  invention  of  the  telescope, 
only  large  and  conspicuous  comets  were 
noticed,  and  that  the  greater  number,  in  all  prolia- 
bility,  had  their  visible  courses  in  the  soutliern 
regions  of  the  heavens,  and  of  whose  appearance 
we  have  no  records,  it  will  easily  be  conceived 
that  their  actual  number  must  amount  to  at  least 
many  thousands.  Since  particular  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  astronomy  of  comets,  and 
since  the  number  of  observers  have  increased, 
scarcely  a  year  has  passed  without  the  observance 
of  one  or  two  of  these  bodies,  and  sometimes  even 
two  or  three  have  appeared  at  once.  In  the  yea} 
1825,  no  less  than  four  cornets  made  their  apjiear- 
ance  within  the  space  of  three  months.  The  first 
of  these  was  discovered  by  M.  Gambart,  at  Mar¬ 
seilles,  on  May  9,  in  the  head  of  Cassiopeia;  tha 
second  by  M.  Valtz,  at  Nismes,  on  July  13,  in 
Taurus;  the  third  by  M.  Pouo,  at  Florence,  oa 
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August  9,  in  Auriga;  the  fourth,  or  Encke’s  com¬ 
et,  about  the  mouths  of  July  or  August.  But  it 
is  evident  that  multitudes  must  escape  all  observa¬ 
tion,  by  reason  of  their  paths  traversing  only  that 
portion  of  the  heavens  which  is  visible  in  the  day¬ 
time. 

The  number  of  comets  whose  paths  have  been 
particularly  observed  during  theirvisible  course  is 
about  137.  Of  these  sixty-nine  moved  in  a  direct 
course,  or  according  to  the  order  of  tlie  signs,  as 
the  planets  do,  and  sixty-eight  in  a  retrograde  di¬ 
rection.  As  to  the  distances  of'  their  perihelioris 
from  the  sun  and  the  earth,  thirty  were  found  to 
have  their  perihelions  between  the  orbit  of  Mer¬ 
cury  and  the  sun;  forty-four,  between  the  orbits 
of  Mercury  and  VTnus;  thirty-four,  between  the 
orbits  of  Venus  and  the  earth;  twenty- three,  be¬ 
tween  the  orbits  of  the  Earth  and  Mars;  six,  be¬ 
tween  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  Beyond 
the  orbit  of  Jupiter  no  comets  have  been  percedv- 
ed;  and  it  is  seldom  they  can  be  seen  beyond  the. 
orbit  of  Mars.  As  to  the  inclination  of  their  orbits, 
nine  comets  have  been  observed  whose  orbits  in¬ 
cline  to  the  ecliptic  from  0°  to  10°;  thirteen,  from 
10°  to  20°;  ten,  from  20°  to  30°;  seventeen,  from 
30°  to  40°;  fourteen,  from  40°  to  50°;  twenty- 
three  from  50°  to  60°;  seventeen,  from  60°  to 
70°;  nineteen,  from  70°  to  80°;  fifteen,  from  80° 
to  90°.  It  appears,  then,  that  these  137  comets 
had  their  orbits  inclined  in  almost  every  degree  to 
the  ecliptic;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  is  the  case 
with  all  the  other  comets  which  belong  to  the 
system. 

Although  comets  generally  emit  an  obscure 
light,  yet  some  have  been  seen  whose  splendor 
was  so  great  as  to  be  visible  in  daylight,  even  at 
noon,  and  while  the  sun  was  shining  in  all  its 
brightness.  Such,  it  is  said,  were  the  comets 
which  appeared  in  1402  and  1532,  and  that  which 
appeared  a  little  before  the  assassination  of  Csesar, 
and  which  was  supposed,  after  that  event  happe 
ed,  to  have  been  an  omen  or  prelude  of  his  death. 
It  has  likewise  been  stated,  that  comets  have  ap¬ 
peared  of  such  a  magnitude  as  to  have  eclipsed 
the  sun.  Seneca  relates  that  such  a  coincidence 
happened  sixty  y^ears  before  Christ,  when  a  large 
comet  was  actually  observed  very  near  the  sun.* 
The  same  author  relates  that  a  comet  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Nero  was  not 
inferior  in  apparent  magnitude  to  the  sun  him- 
self;+  and  the  comet  which  Ilevelius  observed  in 
the  year  1652  did  not  s(?em  to  be  less  than  the 
moon,  though  it  was  deficient  in  splendor. 

Comets  traverse  alt  parts  of  the  heavens;  and, 
as  already  noticed,  their  orbits  have  every  possible 
inclination  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  They  are, 
however,  governed  in  their  motions  by  the  same 
physical  laws  which  regulate  the  motions  of  the 
planets.  Their  periodical  times  are  to  the  peri¬ 
odical  times  of  the  planets,  in  the  sesquiplicate 
ratio  of  their  principal  axes.  Cornets,  therefore, 
beino-  for  the  most  part  beyond  the  planetary  re¬ 
gions,  and  on  that  account  describing  orbits  with 
much  larger  major  axes  than  the  planets,  revolve 
more  slowly.  Thu.s,  if  the  major  axis  of  a  com¬ 
et’s  orbit  be  four  times  as  long  as  that  of  the  orbit 
of  Uranus,  the  time  of  the  cornet’s  period  would 
oe  to  that  of  the  planet  as  8;  1_;  its  periodic  time 
would  therefore  be  nearly'  672  years;  that  is, 
8  X  84  =  the  period  of  Uranus  =  672.  Although 
cornets  mo've  with  great  rapidity  when  irear  their 
perihelion,  yet  in  the  remote  parts  of  their  course 
their  motion  must  be  proportionally  slow. 

»  Rir  .Tohn  Tlerschel’s  Astronomy. 

t  Dr.  O.  Gregory’s  Astronomy. 
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The  motions  of  comets  when  apjiroaching  the 
sun  are  in  certain  cases  extremely  rapid.  The 
comet  which  was  observed  by  Rogiomonlanits,  in 
1472,  was  said  to  have  passed  through  40  degrees 
of  a  great  circle  in  twenty'-fonr  hours.  Brydone, 
in  his  “Tour  through  Sicily,”  relates  that  ha 
observed  a  comet  at  Palermo,  in  June  and  July, 
1770,  which  moved  through  50  degrees  of  a  great 
circle  in  twenty-four  hours.  At  midnight,  on  the 
30th  of  Juiie,  it  passed  thezenilh  of  Palermo  (lati¬ 
tude  3b°  10'),  and  the  next  day,  July  1,  at  40  mi¬ 
nutes  past  eight,  r.  m.,  it  passed  4  degrees  to  the 
east  of  the  ;  olar  star.  He  remarks  that,  “  sup¬ 
posing  it  at  the  distance  of  the  sun,  at  this  rate,  of 
traveling,  it  would  go  round  the  earth’s  orbit  in 
less  than  a  week,  which  makes  about  eighty  mil- 
liens  of  miles  a  day, — a  motion  that  vastly  sur¬ 
passes  all  human  comprehension.  And  as  this 
motion  continues  to  be  greatly  accelerated,  what 
must  it  be  when  the  cornet  approaches  still  nearer 
to  the  body  of  the  sun  !”  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  comet  was  considerably  nearer  the  earth 
than  the  distance  of  the  sun;  but  still  the  velocity 
with  which  it  was  impelled  must  have  been  amaz¬ 
ingly  great. 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  facts,  interesting  to  the  general  readers,  which 
have  been  ascertained  in  relation  to  comets.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  in  the  progress  of  astronomical 
discovery,  some  additional  light  will  be  thrown  on 
the  nature  and  the  destination  of  those  mysterious 
bodies,  whose  number  appears  so  far  to  surpass 
that  of  the  primary  and  secondaiy  planets  of  our 
system.  It  was  long  ago  predicted  by  Seneca,  a 
Roman  philosopher  who  lived  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  “that  the  time  will  come 
when  the  nature  of  comets  and  their  magiiitudo 
will  be  demonstrated,  and  the  courses  they  take,  so 
diflerent  from  those  of  the  planets;  and  that  pos¬ 
terity  will  wonder  that  the  preceding  ages  should 
be  ignorant  in  matters  so  plain  and  easy  to  bo 
known.”  In  order  that  this  prediction  may  be 
fully  realized,  it  is  requisite  that  we  should  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  all  the  observations  that 
have  hitherto  been  made,  and  the  facts  in  relation 
to  these  bodies  which  have  been  ascertained;  that 
we  should  compare  the  various  observation.s  with 
each  other,  and  attend  to  the  minutest  circumstan¬ 
ces  and  phenomena  connected  with  comets;  that 
numerous  observers  should  be  appointed  to  survey 
different  portions  of  the  firmament,  both  in  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  that  no  comet 
that  comes  within  the  limits  of  our  vision  may 
pass  unobserved;  and  that  when  a  comet  of  large 
size  approaches  near  the  center  of  our  system, 
every  minute  particular  in  reference  to  its  motions, 
and  the  changes  which  take  place  in  its  nucleus, 
envelope,  and  tally  be  carefully  observed  and  de¬ 
lineated  by  accurate  representations. 

Whatever  opinions  we  may  adopt  as  to  the  phy¬ 
sical  constitution  of  comets,  we  must  admit  that 
they  serve  some  grand  and  i;n|)orlaiit  purpose  in 
the  economy  of  the  universe;  fur  wc  cannot  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  Almighty  has  created  such  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  bodies,  .and  set  them  in  rapid 
motion  according  to  established  laws,  without  an 
end  worthy  of  his  perfections,  and,  on  the  whole, 
beneficial  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  system  through 
which  they  move. 

They  display  the  tcisdom  of  their  Creator  in  the 
arrangements  of  their  orbits  and  motions.  As  wo 
have  every  reason  to  conclude  that  at  least  thou¬ 
sands  of  those  bodies  traverse  the  solar  system  in 
all  directions,  and  are  certain  that  their  orbits  aro 
inclined  in  every  possible  degree  to  one  another, 
and  to  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  so  we  find  that  they 
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have  been  so  admirably  arranged  by  Divine  Intel¬ 
ligence,  tliat  no  one  of  them  interferes  with  an¬ 
other,  or  with  the  courses  of  the  planets,  so  as  to 
produce  concussion  or  disorder.  Tlie  orbits  of 
some  comets  indeed  are  found  to  approach  very 
near,  and  even  to  cross  the  orbit  of  the  earth  and 
the  orbits  of  several  other  planets,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  there  is  a  possibilily  that  a  comet  might 
come  into  concussion  with  our  globe;  and  this 
consideration  shows  us  that  we  are  dependent  for 
our  present  security  and  comforts  on  the  wise  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  Almighty,  in  securing  perfect 
harmony  and  order  amidst  apparent  danger  and 
confusion.  But  we  have  no  evidence  that  such  a 
catastrophe  has  ever  happened,  either  in  the  case 
of  the  earth  or  of  any  of  the  other  planets,  or  that 
one  comet  has  ever  impinged  upon  another.  Be¬ 
lieving  that  every  object  and  event  in  the  universe 
IS  arranged  and  directed  by  an  Omnipotent  Con¬ 
triver,  we  must  admit  that  when  the  Almighty 
formed  the  wondrou.s  plan  of  creation,  “foresee¬ 
ing  the  end  from  the  beginning,”  he  arranged  the 
periods  and  the  velociiies  of  comets  in  such  a 
manner  that,  although  occasionally  crossing  the 
planetary  orbits,  they  should  not  pass  these  orbits 
at  the  time  when  the  planets  were  in  their  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity.  And  should  such  an  event  ev'er 
occur,  we  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  [dan  and  the  will  of  Omnipo¬ 
tence,  and  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  subservient  to 
the  happiness  and  order  of  the  intelligent  universe, 
and  the  ends  intended  by  the  Divine  government, 
if  there  are  thousands  and  perhaps  millions  of 
comets  of  all  descriptions  traversing  every  part 
of  the  planetary  regions,  in  orbits  of  every  degree 
of  inclination,  of  extent,  and  of  eccentricity,  we 
are  sure  that  none  but  a  Being  of  infinite  power 
and  intelligence  could  have  arranged  such  a  vast 
and  complicated  system,  so  as  to  have  prevented 
numerous  interferences  and  disasters,  and  to  make 
the  whole  move  onward  for  ages  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony. 

The  sj’stem  of  comets  likewise  presents  to  ns 
a  display  of  the  omnipotence  and  grandeur  of  the 
Deity.  The  number  of  these  celestial  visitors,  the 
vast  magnitude  of  their  tails,  envelopes,  and  nu¬ 
clei,  and  the  amazing  velocity  with  which  they 
wheel  their  courses  through  the  ethereal  regioms, 
exhibit  before  us  objects  of  astonishing  grandeur, 
and  evince  the  Almighty  power  of  Him  who  at 
first  impelled  them  in  their  rapid  career.  The  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  nucleus  of  the  comet  of  1S07  was 
estimated  by  Schvoeter  at  4600  miles,  and  that  of 
its  coma  120,000  mile.s.  Beside  its  principal  tail, 
it  shot  forth  coruscations  to  the  extent  of  four 
millions,  six  hundred  thousand  miles.  The  nu- 
c.leus  of  the  comet  of  IPll  was,  according  to  the 
same  observer,  ,60,000  miles  in  diameter,  its  coma 
or  envelope  947,000  miles,  and  its  tail  or  train  of 
light,  sixty  millions  of  miles  in  length,  or  more 
than  half  the  distance  between  the  earth  and  the 
■sun.  Let  us  conceive  such  a  body,  like  the  cornet 
of  1 G30,  traversing  the  immense  spaces  of  creation 
with  the  velocity  of  ten  hundred  thousand  miles 
an  hour,  and  drawing  after  it  a  luminous  train,  a 
hundred  millions  of  miles  in  length,  approaching 
at -one  lime  so  near  the  sun  that  his  circumference 
would  appear  to  fill  the  greater  part  of  the  firma¬ 
ment.  and  then  rushing  back  through  the  depths 
of  imiMoasurablo  space,  thousands  of  millions  of 
miles  beyond  the  orbit  of  Uranus,  and  displaying 
its  majestic  train  to  the  other  planetary  worlds  of 
our  system — and  we  have  presented  to  our  mental 
eye  an  object  c:  peculiar  grandeur  and  magnifi¬ 
cence,  diffea-ftiit  from  everything  else  which  the 
planetary  system  exhibits,  and  which  displays  in 


an  eminent  degree  the  power  and  magnificence  of 
the.  Great  Creator.  Were  such  a  body  to  sweep 
along  the  regions  which  lie  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  our  globe,  at  the  distance  of  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  miles,  nothing  that  we  have  ever 
beheld  or  can  well  conceive  could  be  compared  to 
the  majestic  grandeur  of  the  scene,  which  would 
overpower  the  mind  both  with  astonishment  and 
with  terror.  On  the  view  of  such  an  object, 
sweeping  along  with  such  velocity,  we  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  exclaiming,  in  the  language 
of  inspiration,  “Great  and  marvelous  are  thy 
works.  Lord  God  Almighty  !”  What,  then,  shall 
we  think  of  thousands  of  such  mysterious  orbs 
winding  their  flight  in  every  direction,  in  perfect 
regularity  and  order,  through  the  immensity  of 
space  !  Suredy  these  are  the  wonderful  works  of 
Him  who  is  mighty  in  operation  and  perfect  in 
knowledge. 

In  all  the  works  of  the  Deity,  we  must  likewise 
admit  that  his  goodness  is  displayed,  although  we 
ma}'  not  be  able  to  trace  the  mode  of  its  commu¬ 
nication;  for  we  may  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom, 
that  wherever  wisdom  and  omnipotence  are  exhib¬ 
ited  throughout  the  Divine  economy,  there  is  also 
a  display  of  beneficence,  which  appears  to  be  one 
prominent  design  of  all  the  works  ofGod.  Comets 
have  long  been  considered  as  objects  of  terror, 
and  as  omens  of  impending  calamities;  but  there 
can  be  no  question  that  tliey  are  as  intimately 
connected  with  a  system  of  benevolence  as  are 
the  solar  radiations  and  their  benign  influence  on 
our  globe  and  on  the  other  planets.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  comets  may  supply  moisture  to 
the  planets,  and  invigorate  the  vital  principle  cf 
our  atmosphere;  that  they  may  recruit  the  sun 
with  fresh  fuel  and  repair  the  consumption  of  hia 
light;  or  that  they  may  be  the  agents  for  dispers¬ 
ing  the  electric  fluid  throughout  the  planetary  re¬ 
gions;  and  although  there  is  little  probability  that 
such  conjectures  are  accordant  with  fact,  yet  it 
may  be  admitted  that  comets  may  produce  a  phy¬ 
sical  influence  of  a  beneficial  nature  throughout 
the  solar  system.  But  what  I  conceive  to  be  ona 
of  the  main  designs  of  the  Creator  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  such  a  vast  number  of  splendid  bodies  is, 
Ibat  they  may  serve  as  habitations  for  myriads  of 
intellectual  beings,  to  whom  the  Almighty  be.stows 
his  perfections  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  on  whom 
he  displays  the  riches  of  his  beneficence.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  intention  of  those  comets  which 
are  destitute  of  a  nucleus,  this,  in  all  probability, 
is  the  chief  design  of  those  which  are  large  and 
which  are  invested  wdth  a  solid  nucleus;  and  tho 
.same  arguments  which  w'e  formerly  brought  for¬ 
ward  to  [irove  that  the  planets  are  inhabited  might 
be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  inhabitability  of  com¬ 
ets.  If  this  position  bo  admitted,  then  we  ought 
to  contemplate  the  approach  of  a  comet,  not  as  an 
object  of  terror  or  a  harbinger  of  evil,  but  as  a 
splendid  world,  of  a  different  construction  from 
ours,  conveying  millions  of  happy  beings  to  sur¬ 
vey  a  new  region  of  the  Divine  empire,  to  con¬ 
template  new  scenes  of  creating  power,  and  to 
celebrate  in  loftier  strains  the  wonders  of  Omnipo¬ 
tence.*  Viewing  the  comets  in  this  light,  what 
an  immense  population  must  be  contained  within 
the  limits  of  the  solar  system,  which  gives  room 
for  the  excursions  of  such  avast  number  of  these 
bodies!  and  what  an  incalculable  number  of  be¬ 
ings  of  all  ranks  must  people  the  wide-extended 
universe ! 


*  The  most  complete  account  of  the  phenomena,  &o.  o| 
comets  I  have  seen  is  a  treatise  on  this  snhject  in  mano 
script,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Webb,  of  Tretire,  nea.r  Jtau, 


APPENDIX 


OENERA^  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  STARRY  HEAVENS  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS 

OF  THE  YEAR. 


The  following  descriptions  are  intended  to 
point  out  to  the  young  observer  the  principal 
stars  and  constellations  in  the  beginning  of  every 
alternate  month  throughout  the  year,  and  the 
particular  quarter  of  the  heavens  where  they 
may  be  perceived.  The  time  of  observation  is 
supposed  to  be  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  except 
on  the  1st  of  Julj';  but  the  general  aspect  of  the 
heavens,  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  different 
stars  and  constellations,  will  not  be  materially 
different  when  viewed  an  hour  before  or  after  the 
time  specified. 

ASrECT  OF  THE  HEAVENS  ON  THE  IST  OF  JANUARY, 
AT  NINE  o’clock  IN  THE  EVENING. 

At  this  time  the  Pleiades,  or  Seven  Stars,  are 
nearly  on  the  meridian,  at  an  elevation  of  more 
than  CO  degrees  above  the  southern  horizon.  The 
bright  star  Aldeharan,  or  the  Bull’s  Eye,  which  is 
of  a  ruddy  hue,  appears  to  the  left,  in  a  direction 
nearly  east  by  south,  at  the  distance  of  14°. 
About  15°  east- north-east  of  Aldeharan  is  a  bright 
star  of  the  second  magnitude,  marked  Bela,  or 


This  treatise  contains — 1,  A  copious  introduction,  embody¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  interesting  general  remarks  in  relation  to  this 
subject.  2.  A  particular  account  of  the  comet  of  1807,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  observations  of  Sir  William  llerschel.  3.  A 
description  of  the  same  comet  from  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Johan.  Hieronym.  Schroeter.  4.  An  account  of  the  great 
comet  of  1811,  according  to  the  observations  of  Sir  W.  Her- 
Bchel.  5.  A  particnlar  description  ol  the  phenomena  of  the 
same  comet,  according  to  the  observations  of  Schroeter.  6. 
A  description  of  the  second  comet  of  1811,  according  to  the 
observations  of  .Sir  W.  Herschel.  These  observations,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  Schroeter,  contain  the  most  minute  de¬ 
scriptions  which  have  hitherto  been  given  of  the  phenomena 
of  this  class  of  the  celestial  bodie.s,  and  will  be  found  of  es¬ 
sential  service,  not  only  to  amateur  observers,  but  tons- 
tronomers  of  every  description.  They  have  been  extracted 
and  arranged  chiefly  from  the  “Philosophical  Transactions,’’ 
and  the  works  of  Schroeter,  which  were  puhlishetl  in  the 
German  language.  The  Appcndii:,  or  Second  Part,  which 
occupies  nearly  half  the  volume,  comprises  a  lucid  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  fljllowing  topics; — 1.  Comparison  of  observa¬ 
tions,  2.  Examination  of  hypotheses.  3.  Nature,  light, 
and  solidity  of  comets.  4.  Colors  of  Comets.  5.  Bright¬ 
ness  of  Comets.  G.  Divided  tails  of  Comets.  7.  Corusca¬ 
tions  of  Comets.  8.  Miscellaneous  notices  concerning  re* 
markable  comets.  9.  On  the  influence  of  comets.  10. 
Losses  to  science,  containing  an  account  of  the  disasters 
which  befell  Schroeter,  Hevelius,  fitc.  11.  Hints  to  ama- 
teur  observers.  This  volume  contains  230  quarto  pages,  be¬ 
side  a  great  number  of  copious  notes,  and  forty-six  figures  of 
the  diflerent  appearances  of  comets.  It  indicates  a  very 
great  degree  of  labor  and  research,  which  the  astronomer 
alone  will  be  able  fully  to  appreciate.  The  author  appears 
to  have  consulted  most  of  the  works  which  have  been  pnb- 
ished  on  the  subject,  in  the  English,  Latin,  French,  and 
German  languages,  beside  embodying  a  number  of  original 
observations  and  remarks.  And  what  is  not  among  the 
least  important  features  of  the  work,  the  author  takes  every 
proper  opportunity  of  introducing  such  moral  reflections  as 
he  subject  naturally  suggests,  and  of  directing  the  contem¬ 
plations  of  his  readers  toTlim  who  sits  on  the  throne  of  the 
universe.  The  observations  of  Schroeter  contained  in  the 
preceding  pages,  have  been  extracted  Irom  this  volume.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  worthy'  author,  who  is  already  known 
to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  scientific  world  by  his  com¬ 
munications  to  periodicals  and  scientific  associations,  will 
soon  receive  encouragement  to  lay  this  work  before  the 
pt  blic. 


El-nath;  from  this  star  to  Zeta,  in  the  tip  of  the 
southern  horn  of  the  Bull,  is  about  8°  in  a  south¬ 
ern  direction.  This  star  forms  a  right  angle  with 
Aldeharan  and  Beta.  North  of  Beta,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  170,  js  the  bright  star  Capella,  in  tha 
constellation  of  Auriga,  a  star  of  the  first  mag¬ 
nitude,  which  appears  at  a  high  elevation  a  few 
degrees  south-ea.^t  of  the  zenith.  In  a  direction 
south-east  of  Aldeharan  and  the  Pleiades  is  the 
splendid  constellation  of  Orion.  Bellatrix,  on 
the  west  shoulder  of  Orion,  is  about  1 6°  south¬ 
east  of  Aldeharan,  which  is  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  line  which  connects  the  Pleiades  with  Bel¬ 
latrix;  these  three  objects  appearing  nearly  equi¬ 
distant  in  a  line  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  of  each  other. 
Nearly  due  east  from  Bellatrix,  at  the  distance  of 
71.^0,  is  Betelguese,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
in  the  east  shoulder  of  Orion.  About  15°  south 
by  west  of  Bellatrix  is  Rigel,  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  left  foot,  and  8}^°  m  east  is 
Saiph,  a  star  of  the  third  magnitude  in  the  right 
knee  of  Orion.  These  four  stars  in  the  form  of 
a  parallelogram,  with  the  three  bright  equidistant 
stars  called  the  Belt,  form  the  outlines  of  this 
constellation.  There  is  a  small  triangle  of  threo 
small  stars  in  the  head  of  Orion  which  forms  a 
larger  triangle  with  Beilatrix  and  Betelguese,  tho 
two  in  his  shoulders.  (See  fig.  of  Orion,  p.  26, 
and  Plate  I.) 

North-east  of  Betelguese,  at  the  distance  of 
14°,  is  the  star  Alkena,  or  y  Gemiuorum,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  star  in  the  feet  of  the  Twins;  and  about  20° 
N.  E.,  nearly  in  the  same  right  line  from  Betel¬ 
guese,  are  Castor  and  Pollux,  Castor  being  tho 
upjiennn.st  and  the  brightest,  at  the  distance  of 
only  414°  from  Pollux.  These  and  the  other 
stars  which  lie  adjacent  to  them  form  the  constel¬ 
lation  Gemini,  one  of  the  signs  of  the  .Zodiac. 
The  small  stars  immediately  to  the  east  of  Gemini 
are  in  the  constellation  Cancer,  another  zodiacal 
constellation  through  which  the  sun  passes  in 
July  and  August.  In  this  constellation  is  a  nebu¬ 
lous  cluster  of  very  small  stars,  called  Preesepi, 
which  may  be  distinguished  as  a  faiut  cloudy 
speck  by  the  naked  eye.  (See  page  6.'J  ) 

Immediately  below  Orion  are  the  constellations 
of  Lepus,  or  the  Hare,  and  Noah’s  Dove,  which 
are  very  near  the  horizon.  South  by  east  of  Orion 
is  Canis  Major,  or  the  Greater  Dog,  which  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  its  principal  star  Sirius,  the  brightest 
fixed  star  in  the  heavens.  It  is  nearly  straight 
south  of  Alhena,  in  the  feet  of  the  Twins,  at  35° 
distant,  and  south  by  east  of  Betelguese  at  the 
distance  of  27°.  A  line  drawn  through  the  three 
stars  in  the  belt  of  Orion,  and  prolonged,  meets 
Sirius  at  the  distance  of  23°.  About  514°  west 
of  Sirius  is  Mirzam,  of  the  second  magnitude,  in 
the  foot  of  the  Dog.  Nearly  due  east  from  Orion, 
but  less  elevated  above  the  horizon,  is  Canis  Minor, 
or  the  Lesser  Dog.  The  center  of  this  small 
constellation  is  situated  about  5°  north  of  the 
equinoctial,  and  midway  between  Gemini  and 
Canis  Major.  It  is  distinguished  bv  the  bright 
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itar  named  Paocj/'W,  which  sigiiifii.s  “before  the 
Dog.”  About  'P  to  the  north-west  is  Gomelza, 
a  star  of  the  third  rnaguitude.  Procyon,  at  the  time 
■upposed,  appears  nearly  due  eastlrom  Betelguese, 
at  tlie  distance  of  about  26^.  Tlie  head  of  Hijdra 
lies  immediately  to  the  east  of  Procyon;  but  Alph- 
ard,  or  Cor  Hydra;,  the  principal  star  of  this 
constellation,  is  not  risen  at  the  time  supposed. 
A  little  to  the  north  of  the  eastern  point  of  the 
compass,  and  at  every  small  elevation  above  the 
horizon,  is  Regulu's,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
in  the  constellation  Leo,  which  is  the  fifth  sign, 
and  the  sixth  constellation  of  the  zodiac. 

Turning  our  faces  toward  the  north-east,  Ursa 
Major,  or  the  Great  Bear,  is  the  most  striking 
constellation  that  meets  the  eye.  The  two  point¬ 
ers,  Dubhe  and  Merak,  appear  uppermost,  and 
point  westward  to  the  Pole-star;  wliile  the  stars 
forming  the  tail  seem  to  hang  downward  from 
the  square  of  this  constellation.  As  the  night 
advances,  this  group  of  stars  rises  higher  in  the 
heavens,  until,  about  three  in  the  morning,  they 
approach  near  the  zenith.  Ursa  Minor,  or  the 
Lesser  Bear,  is  seen  below  the  pole,  the  square  of 
which  being  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  meri¬ 
dian.  Directly  below  the  Great  Bear,  at  a  very 
small  elevation  above  the  horizon,  and  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  N.  E.  by  N.,  is  Cor  Caroli,  a  star  of  the  second 
magnitude,  in  Ohara,  one  of  the  Greyhounds. 
North  by  east  of  Aldeharan,  at  the  distance  of 
30°,  is  the  bright  star  Capella  in  Auriga. 

Directing  oiir  view  a  little  to  the  west  of  the 
meridian,  we  perceive  the  constellation  Aries, 
which  is  immediately  to  the  westward  of  the 
Pleiades,  and  nearly  at  the  same  altitude.  Above 
2000  years  ago,  in  the  days  of  Hipparchus,  this 
constellation  occupied  the  first  sign  in  the  zodiac, 
into  which  the  sun  entered  about  the  21st  of 
I\Iarch,  but,  as  in  consequence  of  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes  the  constellations  gain  about  .50" 
on  the  equino.v  every  year,  they  have  now  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  ecliptic  nearly  31  degrees  beyond 
it,  or  somewhat  more  than  a  whole  sign;  so  that 
the  constellation  Pisces  now  occupies  the  same 
place  in  the  zodiac  that  Aries  did  20U0  years  .ago, 
while  the  constellation  Aries  is  now  in  the  sign 
Taurus,  Taurus  in  Gejnini,  &c.,  so  that  Aries, 
though  the  first  sign,  is  the  second  constellation 
of  the  Zodiac.  It  is  situated  next  east  of  Ihsces, 
and  midway  between  the  Triangles  and  Musca 
on  the  north,  and  Cetus,  or  the  Whale  on  the 
south.  It  is  distinguished  by  two  bright  stars  in 
the  head,  distant  from  each  other  about  4°,  the 
brightest  being  a  little  to  the  east  or  north-east  of 
the  other,  being  about  25°  west  of  the  Pleiades, 
and  19°  south  of  Almaack,  in  the  foot  of  Andro- 
meua.  North  by  east  from  Aries  is  Musca,  or 
the  Fly,  which  consists  of  four  or  five  stars, 
chiefly  of  the  third  and  fourth  magnitudes,  very 
near  to  each  other.  It  is  situated  between  the 
first  star  of  Aries  and  the  Pleiades,  hut  a  little 
higher  than  either.  North  by  east  from  the  Fly, 
at  the  distance  of  about  15°,  and  at  20°  north  by 
west  of  the  Pleiades,  and  at  a  higher  elevation,  is 
the  head  of  Medusa,  the  principal  star  of  which 
is  Algol,  which  regularly  varies  in  its  luster. 
fSee  p.  41.)  West  by  north  from  Medusa  is  An¬ 
dromeda,  one  of  the  principal  stars  of  which  is 
Almaack,  at  tho  distance  of  12°  west  by  nortli 
of  Algol.  4Vest  of  Almaack,  at  the  distance  of 
12°,  is  Mirach,  both  of  them  stars  of  the  second 
magnitude.  If  the  line  connecting  Almaack  and 
Mirach  be  prolonged  8°  farther  west  or  south¬ 
west,  it  will  reach  Delta,  a  star  of  tho  third  maw- 
nitude,  in  the  left  breast. 

West  from  Anoromeda,  and  a  little  to  the  south, 


is  Pegasus,  or  the  Flying  Horse,  which  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  other  constellations  by  four 
bright  stars  of  the  second  magnitude,  forming  a 
square,  which  is  generally  termed  the  square  ofi 
Pegasus.  The  northernmost  star,  which  is  the 
brightest  of  three  that  form  a  kind  of  triangle,  is 
Scheat,  whose  N.  declination  is  26)2°.  Markab 
is  situated  13°  south  of  Scheat,  and  at  the  time 
supposed  is  nearly  due  west,  and  about  22°  above 
the  western  point  of  the  horizon.  These  two  stars 
form  tho  loesiern  side  of  the  square.  East  from 
Markab,  at  the  distance  of  16j^°,  is  Algenih,  and 
14°  north  of  Algenih  is  Alpheratz;  which  two 
stars  form  the  eastern  side  of  the  square.  Scheat 
and  Alpheratz  form  the  vorthern,  and  Markab  and 
Algenih  the  southern  sides  of  the  square.  Alphe¬ 
ratz  constitutes  a  part  of  the  head  of  Andromeda, 
but  it  is  also  considered  as  connected  with  Pega¬ 
sus.  About  26°  north  of  Andromeda  is  Cassio¬ 
peia,  midway  between  it  and  the  Pole-star.  It 
passes  the  meridian  nearly  in  the  zenith  about  the 
22d  of  November.  At  this  time  it  is  between 
20°  and  30°  west  of  the  meridian.  (See  pp.  16 
and  37.)  The  star  Caph,  in  this  constellation, 
along  with  Alpheratz  and  Algenib,  are  situated  on 
the  prime  meridian  which  passes  through  the  .first 
point  of  Aries,  from  which  the  right  ascensions 
of  all  the  heavenly  bodies  are  measured.  The 
line  connecting  these  stars  forms  an  arc  of  the 
equinoctial  colure,  which  passes  through  the  vernal 
equinox,  and  acro.ss  which  the  sun  passes  on  the 
2lst  of  March.  When  we  say  that  the  sun,  or  a 
star,  or  a  planet  is  in  so  many  degrees  of  right 
ascension,  we  mean  that  it  is  situated,  or  has 
moved  eastward  so  many  degrees  from  this  great 
circle.  North-west  of  Cassiopeia  is  Ctpheus,  at 
the  distance  of  about  25°,  the  head  of  which  is  in 
the  Milky  Way,  and  may  be  known  by  three 
stars  of  the  fourth  magnitude  in  the  crown,  form¬ 
ing  a  small  acute  triangle  about  9°  from  Aldera- 
min,  a  star  of  the  third  magnitude  in  the  left 
shoulder. 

Ne.xt  to  Cepheus,  on  the  west,  is  Cygnus,  or 
the  Swan;  the  principal  stars  of  which  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  forming  the  figure  of  a  large  cross, 
the  upright  piece  of  which  lies  along  the  Milky 
Way.  The  most  brilliant  star  in  this  constella¬ 
tion  is  Deneb  Cygni,  of  the  first  magnitude,  which 
is  at  this  time  in  a  direction  nearly  north-west, 
and  2.5°  above  tho  horizon.  West  from  Deneb,  at 
the  distance  of  10°  or  11°,  is  Delta;  and  the  line 
prolonged  about  15°  farther  leads  to  the  bright 
star  Vega,  the  principal  star  in  Lyra,  which  is 
then  about  6°  above  the  horizon  in  a  direction 
north-west  by  north.  North  by  east  of  Lyra  is 
the  head  of  Draco,  distinguished  by  four  stars 
separated  from  each  other  by  intervals  of  .3°,  4°, 
and^5°.  ^  The  one  to  the  south,  or  nearest  Lyra, 
is  Elanim,  or  y  Draconis,  which  Dr.  Bradley  fixed 
upon  in  his  attempt  to  determine  the  annual 
parallax.  At  this  time  it  is  16°  above  the  horizon, 
in  a  direction  N.  N.  W.  About  4°  to  the  north 
of  it  is  Rastaben,  both  of  them  stars  of  the  second 
magnitude.  Turning  our  eyes  again  toward  the 
southern  part  of  the  meridian,  wc  behold  the 
head  of  Cetus,  or  the  Whale,  about  20°  S.  E.  of 
Aries,  and  about  24°  S.  by  W.  of  the  Pleiades.  It 
is  distinguished  by  five  stars,  4°  or  5°  asunder, 
vvhich  form  a  figure  resembling  a  regular  pentagon. 
4  he  brightest  of  these  stars,  which  is  the  eastern¬ 
most,  and  of  the  second  magnitude,  is  Menkar, 
which  makes  an  equilateral  triangle  with  Arictis 
and  the  Pleiades,  being  distant  from  each  about 
23}2°.  About  14°  south-west  of  Menkar  is  Mira, 
or  the  Wonderful  Star,  which  is  found  to  vary  its 
apparent  size  from  a  star  of  the  second  or  third, 
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to  one  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  magnitude.  (See 
p.  41.)  North-west  of  the  head  of  Cetus,  and 
west  of  Aries,  is  the  constellation  Pisces,  or  the 
Fishes,  one  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  in  which 
tiiere  are  no  remarkable  stars,  most  of  them  being 
of  the  third,  fourth,  and  inferior  magnitudes. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the.  heavens  as 
they  appear  about  the  beginning  of  January. 

BENERAL  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  HEAVENS  ON  THE  IST 
OF  MARCH,  AT  NINE  O’CLOCK,  P.  M. 

At  this  period  of  the  year,  at  9  p.  w.,  several  of 
die  constellations  which  were  seen  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  January,  have  disappeared,  such  as  Pega¬ 
sus,  Pisces,  and  otliers.  Others,  which  are  still 
visible,  appear  in  other  quarters  of  the  heavens; 
and  some  stars  and  constellations  which  were  then 
below  the  horizon  have  risen  to  a  considerable- 
elevation  above  it.  Orion  is  now  in  the  south¬ 
west  quarter  of  the  heavens;  the  Pleiades,  instead 
of  being  on  the  meridian,  are  due  west,  at  an 
elevation  of  34°  above  the  western  point  of  the 
horizon;  the  bright  star  Sirius  is  to  the  west  of 
tlie  meridian,  in  a  direction  S.  S.  W.;  Canis 
Minor  and  Procyon  are  a  few  degrees  to  the  west 
of  the  meridian;  Castor  and  Pollux,  directly  north 
of  Procyon,  have  likewise  passed  the  meridian; 
Capella  is  seen  at  a  high  elevation,  30°  west  of 
the  zenith;  Menkar,  in  the  head  of  the  Whale, 
is  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  western  horizon; 
Aries  is  likewise  near  the  western  horizon;  and 
Cassiopeia  is  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  at 
a  lower  altitude  than  in  January;  Deneb,  in  the 
Swan,  is  very  near  the  horizon,  a  little  to  the 
west  of  the  north  point;  Vega,  in  the  Lyre,  is 
just  rising  at  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  it; 
tlie  head  of  Draco  is  in  a  N.  N.  E.  direction, 
about  18°  above  the  horizon;  the  Groat  Bear  is  at 
a  higher  elevation  than  in  January,  and  the  Poiut- 
ei's  in  a  direction  N.  N.  E.;  and  Cor  Carol! 
appears  in  a  direction  east  by  north,  about  midway 
between  the  zenith  and  the  horizon. 

The  following  constellations,  among  others, 
now  appear,  which  were  under  the  horizon  in 
January: — Hijdra,  the  largest  star  in  which  is 
Alphard,  or  Cor  Hydras.  It  is  at  this  time  in  a 
direction  S.  S.  E.,  about  28°  above  the  horizon. 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  this  circumstance, 
that  there  is  no  other  considerable  star  near  it. 
It  is  23°  S.  S.  W.  of  Regulus.  The  constellation 
Leo,  which  was  only  partly  visible  in  January, 
now  appears  in  its  splendor  toward  the  eastern 
part  of  the  sky.  Regulus,  one  of  its  largest 
stars,  situated  within  half  a  degree  of  the  ecliptic, 
is  distinguished  as  being  the  largest  and  lowest 
of  a  group  of  five  or  six  stars  which  form  a  figure 
or  curve  somewhat  resembling  a  sickle.  East  of 
Regulus,  a<  the  distance  of  25°,  is  Denebola,  in 
the  Lion’s  tail,  which  appears  nearly  in  an  eastern 
direction  35°  above  the  horizon.  East  from  Leo 
is  the  constellation  Virgo;  but  all  the  stars  con¬ 
nected  with  it  have  not  at  this  time  risen  above 
the  horizon.  It  is  situated  midway  between  Coma 
Berenices,  on  the  north,  and  Corvus  on  the  south. 
Gma  Berenices,  which  consists  of  a  cluster  of 
Binall  stars,  is  in  a  direction  nearly  due  east,  and 
about  midway  between  the  zenith  and  the  horizon. 
East  by  north  of  this  cluster,  at  a  low  elevation, 
is  Bootes,  the  principal  star  of  which  is  Arcturus, 
of  the  first  magnitude.  It  is  at  this  time  in  a 
direction  east  by  north,  14°  above  the  horizon. 
Farther  to  the  north,  and  at  a  lower  elevation,  is 
Corona  Borealis,  or  the  Northern  Crown,  the 
principal  star  in  which  is  called  Alphacca,  of  the 
Uiird  magnitude,  and  11°  east  by  north  of  Mirac, ' 
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or  s  Bootes.  Ibis  constellation  is  distinguished 
by  six  principal  stars,  which  are  so  placed  as  to 
form  a  circular  figure,  somew'hat  resembling  a 
wreath  or  crown. 

GENERAL  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  HEAVENS  ON  THE  IsT 
OF  MAY,  AT  9,  P.  M. 

At  this  period  several  of  the  more  splendid 
constellations  which  adorn  our  nocturnal  sky 
during  winter  have  disappeared.  Orion  is  nearly 
hid  beneath  the  western  horizon,  and  only  the 
bright  star  Betelguese  can  be  faintly  seen,  as  it  is 
about  to  descend  below  the  western  point  of  the 
horizon.  Aries  has  completely  disappeared;  Caput 
MedusiB,  Taurus,  the  Pleiades,  and  Aldebaran,  are 
just  verging  on  the  borders  of  the  north-western 
horizon,  and  are  scarcely  visible;  and  the  brilliant 
star  Sirius  has  completely  disappeared  from  the 
nocturnal  sky.  The  head  of  Hydra,  with  Al¬ 
phard,  its  principal  star,  are  in  a  south-westerly 
direction;  Canis  Minor  and  Procyon  are  in  a 
direction  W.  S.  W.,  considerably  to  the  west  of 
Alphard,  but  nearly  at  the  same  altitude.  North 
of  Procyon,  at  a  considerable  distance,  are  Castor 
and  Pollux,  about  midway  between  the  zenith 
and  the  western  point  of  tlie  horizon.  At  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  to  the  north-west  of  these  is 
Capella,  considerably  nearer  the  north-western 
horizon  than  the  zenith.  Cassiopeia  appears  very 
low  in  altitude,  near  the  northern  quarter  of  the 
heavens,  and  the  Great  Bear  appears  near  its  most 
elevated  position,  not  far  from  the  zenith,  the  two 
Pointers  pointing  nearly  directly  downward  toward 
the  Pole-star,  whileat  the  same  hour  in  November, 
they  point  almost  directly  upw’ard.  Regulus  is 
about  22°  west  of  the  meridian,  at  a  considerable 
elevation;  Denebola,  in  the  same  constellation  (the 
Lion),  is  just  on  the  meridian,  at  a  little  higher 
altitude  than  Regulus.  Arcturus  is  seen  in  a 
direction  E.  S.  E.,  at  a  very  considerable  eleva¬ 
tion,  and  26°  north-west  of  it  is  Cor  Caroli,  not 
very  far  from  the  zenith.  The  stars  in  the 
Northern  Crown  appear  duo  east,  midway  between 
the  zenith  and  the  iiorizon.  The  brilliant  star  et 
LyriE  appears  near  the  north-east,  about  23t,;o 
above  the  horizon.  The  Swan  is  near  the  N.  N. 
E.  quarter  of  the  sky,  and  one  of  its  principal 
stars,  Deneb,  is  about  14°  above  the  horizon.  I'he 
principal  stars  in  Draco  appear  elevated  20°  above 
cl  Lj'rae,  and  nearly  in  the  same  direction 

The  principal  constellations  which  were  for¬ 
merly  invisible  are — the  south-eastern  portion  of 
Virgo,  Libra,  Taurus,  Ponialowski,  Serpeniarius, 
and  Hercules.  These  constellations  appear  near 
the  eastern  and  south-eastern  poidions  of  the  sky. 
The  bright  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  Spica  Fir- 
ginis,  which  was  below  the  horizon  in  March,  is 
now  elevated  24°,  and  may  be  seen  in  a  direction 
y.  S.  E.  It  is  35°  south-east  of  Denebola,  and 
about  the  same  distance  S.  S.  W.  of  Arcturus; 
three  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  which  form  a 
large  equilateral  triangle,  pointing  to  the  south. 
A  similar  triangle,  pointing  to  the  north,  is  formed 
by  Arcturus,  Denebola,  and  Cor  Caroli.  The 
principal  star  in  Hercules  is  lias  Algethi;  and  Ras 
Alhague,  5°  from  it,  in  the  head  of  Ophiuchus, 
may  be  seen  nearly  due  east,  at  a  small  elevation 
above  the  horizon,  Ras  Algethi  being  the  bright¬ 
est  and  the  highest.  Libra  is  situated  to  the  south 
of  the  Serpent,  and  to  the  east  of  Virgo.  Its  two 
brightest  stars  are  of  the  second  magnitude;  the 
one  is  named  Zuheneschamali,  21°  east  of  Spica 
Virginis,  but  at  a  much  lower  altitude;  the  other 
is  called  Zubenelgemabi,  about  9j^°  above  the 
I  other  toward  the  north-east.  At  this  time  they 
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appear  in  the  south-east  quarter  of  the  heavens,  | 
at  no  great  elevation  above  the  horizon.  The 
constellation  Serpens  lies  between  Corona  Borealis 
and  Libra.  Its  principal  star  is  of  the  second 
magnitude,  and  named  Unuk;  it  may  be  known 
by  being  nearly  in  the  middle  between  two  smaller 
stars,  the  lower'  one  being  2)^'°,  and  the  upper 
5140  from  it.  It  is  in  a  direction  E.  S.  E.,  at 
about  24°  above  the  horizon. 

ASPECT  OF  THE  HEAVENS  ON  THE  IST  OP  JULY,  AT 
10,  P.  M. 

As  the  twilight  at  this  season  is  too  strong  to 
admit  of  particular  observations  at  9  p.  m.,  I  have 
fixed  the  hour  of  ten  as  the  most  proper  time  for 
perceiving  the  principal  stars.  Most  of  the  south¬ 
ern  constellations  wiiich  were  visible  in  January, 
and  which  are  the  most  brilliant,  have  now  disap¬ 
peared,  and  those  in  the  north  are  in  positions 
in  the  heavens  very  different  from  those  on  which 
they  appeared  in  winter.  The  Northern  Crown,  the 
Serpent,  and  Libra,  are  new  to  the  west  of  the  me¬ 
ridian;  Arcturus  is  now  considerably  to  the  west 
of  the  meridian,  but  at  a  high  elevation ;  immediately 
below  which,  at  a  considerable  distance,  is  Spica 
Virginis,  very  near  the  S.W.  by  W.  point  of  the  hor¬ 
izon.  CorCaroli  appears  north  by  westof  Arcturus, 
at  a  considerable  di.stance,andata  high  altitude;  im¬ 
mediately  below  which,  at  a  considerable  distance, 
and  nearly  due  west,  is  Denebola.  The  Great 
Bear  is  now  considerably  west  of  the  meridian, 
at  a  high  altitude,  the  two  pointers  pointing  east¬ 
ward  to  the  Pole-star.  Castor  and  Pollux  have 
just  descended  below  the  horizon  near  the  north¬ 
west;  and  Capella,  which  never  sets  in  this  lat¬ 
itude,  is  v'ery  near  the  north  point,  only  a  few 
degrees  above  the  horizon.  Cassiopeia  is  near  the 
north-eastern  quarter,  at  no  great  elevation,  and  a, 
Lyrae  is  at  a  very  high  altitude  to  the  east  of  the 
meridian;  east  of  which,  at  a  lower  altitude,  is 
Deneb,  one  of  the  principal  stars  in  the  Swan. 
Tho  four  stars  forming  the  square  of  Pegasus  are 
now  seen  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  E.  point,  in 
a  position  nearly  opposite  to  that  in  which  they 
appeared  in  January.  The  star  Antares,  in  Scor¬ 
pio,  of  the  first  magnitude,  is  past  the  meridian, 
at  an  altitude  of  only  about  11°.  Ras  Algethi 
and  Alhague  are  nearly  on  the  meridian. 

The  constellation  of  Aquila,  or  the  Eagle,  which 
was  formerly  invisible,  now  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  south-east.  Altair,  its  principal  star,  of 
between  the  first  and  second  magnitude,  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  being  nearly  in  the  middle  between 
two  stars  of  the  third  magnitude,  each  of  them  2° 
distant  from  it  in  a  line  bearing  S.  E.  and  N.  W. 
Altair  is  at  this  time  about  37°  above  the  south¬ 
eastern  horizon.  North-east  of  Aquila  is  the 
Dolphin,  at  the  distance  of  1.3°  or  14°.  It  is  a 
beautiful  little  cluster  of  stars,  consisting  of  about 
18  in  number,  including  five  of  the  third  magni¬ 
tude,  but  none  larger,  which  are  .so  arranged  as  to 
form  the  figure  of  a  diamond,  pointing  N.E.  and 
S.  W.  It  is  sometimes  known  by  the  name  of 
Job's  CoJin.  North  and  north-west  of  the  Dol¬ 
phin  are  Sagitla,  and  Vulpecula  et  Anser,  or  the 
P'ox  and  Goose;  south  of  Aquila  is  Capricornus, 
and  south-east  of  it,  Aquarius;  but  these  last  are 
more  distinctly  seen  in  the  month  of  September. 
3'he  Milky  Way  runs  along  with  considerable 
brightness  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aquila,  Vulpe¬ 
cula,  Delphinus,  and  Cyguus. 

AFFEARANCES  OF  THE  SIDEREAL  HEAVENS  ON  THE 
1st  of  SEI'TEMBER,  AT  9,  P.  M. 

At  this  time  Altair  Is  nearly  on  the  meridian  at 


an  altitude  of  4,5}^°,  and  Vega,  or  a.  Lyr®,  is  about 
16°  west  of  the  meridian,  in  a  direction  north  by 
west  from  Altair.  Ras  Algethi  and  Ras  Alhague 
are  west  from  Altair,  nearly  midway  between  that 
star  and  the  south-western  point  of  the  horizon. 
To  the  north-west  of  Vega  is  the  head  of  Draco, 
at  the  distance  of  nearly  20°.  Arcturus  is  in  a 
position  west  by  north,  within  19°  of  the  horizon. 
The  Northern  Crown  is  in  a  higher  elevation  than 
Arcturus,  nearly  due  west,  rather  nearer  the  hori¬ 
zon  than  the  zenith.  Cor  Caroli  appears  nearly 
N.  W.  by  W.  at  23°  of  altitude;  and  the  Great 
Bear,  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  at  a  lower 
altitude  than  formerly.  To  the  east  of  the  meri¬ 
dian  Capella  is  seen  in  a  direction  nearly  N.N.  E., 
at  an  altitude  of  15°.  East  of  Capella,  at  a  little 
lower  elevation,  is  Menkalina,  or  C  Aurig®,  a  star 
of  the  second  magnitude.  Cassiopeia  appears  in 
the  north-east,  about  midway  between  the  zenith 
and  the  north-eastern  horizon.  The  Square  of 
Pegasus  is  in  a  direction  east  by  south,  and  is  in 
a  much  higher  elevation  than  in  July.  The  Dol¬ 
phin  is  a  few  degrees  east  of  the  meridian,  and 
N.  E.  of  Altair,  at  an  altitude  of  above  50°.  Along 
the  southern  quarter  of  the  heavens  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  constellations; — Aries,  in  a  direction  east 
by  north;  Pisces,  due  east,  and  next  to  Aries  on 
the  west;  Aquarius,  to  the  west  of  Pisces,  in  a  di¬ 
rection  S.  S.  E.;  Capricornus,  west  from  Aquarius, 
nearly  in  the  south;  Sagittarius  and  Sobieski’s 
Shield,  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  and  Scorpio, 
which  lies  still  farther  to  the  west.  Most  of  these 
constellations,  except  Aries  and  Pisces,  are  at  a 
low  altitude. 

APPEARANCE  OF  THE  HEAVENS  ON  THE  IsT  OF  NO¬ 
VEMBER,  AT  9,  P.  M. 

About  this  time  the  winter  constellations  begin 
again  to  make  their  appearance  in  our  hemisphere, 
I'he  center  of  the  Square  of  Pegasus  is  at  thij 
season  and  hour  nearly  on  the  meridian;  the  starf 
Scheat  and  Markab,  of  which  Schcat  is  the  upper¬ 
most,  appear  on  the  west  of  the  meridian,  and 
Alpheratz  and  Algenib  on  the  east.  Turning  our 
eyes  to  the  western  part  of  the  heavens,  we  sea 
the  Southern  Fish,  a  little  to  tlie  west  of  the  south, 
and  its  principal  star,  Fomalhaut,  several  degrees 
to  the  west  of  the  meridian,  at  a  very  low  alti¬ 
tude.  To  the  west  is  Capricornus,  and  to  the 
north-west  Aquarius.  Aquila,  with  its  principal 
star  Altair,  is  in  a  direction  west  by  south,  at 
about  23°  above  the  horizon.  Deneb  Cygni  is  at 
a  very  high  elevation,  about  30°  degrees  v.mst  from 
the  zenith,  and  a  Lyr®  26°  north-west  of  it,  in  a 
direction  W.  N.  W.,  at  a  much  lower  elevation. 
North  by  west  of  Lyra  are  the  two  stars  in  the 
head  of  Draco,  Eianim  and  liastaben,  about  4° 
apart.  Ras  Algethi  and  Ras  Alhague  are  nearly 
due  west,  at  a  verj'  small  elevation  above  the  hori¬ 
zon.  The  center  of  the  Great  Bear  is  nearly  due 
north,  and  at  its  lowest  elevation,  the  stars  in  the 
tail  being  to  the  west,  and  the  two  pointers  a  little 
to  the  east  of  the  northern  part  of  the  meridian, 
pointing  upward.  Turning  our  view  to  the  east¬ 
ern  quarter  of  the  sky,  we  behold  Aries  in  a 
south-easterly  direction,  next  to  Pegasus,  and  si 
a  pretty  high  elevation.  South  by  east  of  th« 
first  star  in  Aries  is  Menkar,  in  the  head  of  th« 
Whale,  in  a  direction  S.  E.  by  E.,  about  26°  abovf 
the  horizon.  North-west  of  the  first  star  in  Ariel 
is  Mirach,  and  north  by  east  Almaack,  at  a  higher 
elevation,  both  of  them  in  Andromeda.  Near  the 
north  quarter  is  Capella,  about  midway  between 
the  zenith  and  the  horizon.  The  Pleiades  are 
seen  nearly  due  east,  followed  by  the  ruddy  stai 
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Alaeoaran,  at  a  lower  elevation.  Below  Aldeba- 
ran,aiid  to  the  south-east,  the  iiead  and  shoulders 
of  Orion  begin  to  make  tlieir  appearance,  Bellatrix 
being  4P  or  5°  above  the  horizon,  and  Betelguese 
a  little  lower.  Cassiopeia  is  near  the  zenith,  a 
little  to  the  east  of  the  meridian,  and  Castor  and 
Pollux,  in  Gemini,  are  in  a  direction  north-east, 
just  a  iittle  above  the  horizon.  At  this  time  the 
equinoctial  colure  is  only  a  few  degrees  to  the  east 
of  the  meridian,  and  the  three  stars  Caph  in  Cas¬ 
siopeia,  and  Alpkeratz  and  Algenib,  in  Pegasus, 
which  iie  in  the  line  of  its  curve,  may  now  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  perceived.  Caph  is  at  the  highest  altitude 
of  the  three,  and  its  distance  from  Alpheratz  is 
about  double  the  distance  between  Alpheratz  and 
Algenib.  If  a  line  connecting  these  three  stars  bo 
produced  northward,  it  wiil  terminate  in  the  pole. 


The  above  brief  sketches  may  enable  the  young 
observer  to  trace  the  principal  stars  and  constella¬ 
tions  by  a  few  observations  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  altitudes  here  expressed  are  stated 
in  reference  to  places  about  52^  north  latitude; 
but  by  making  certain  allowances  corresponding 
to  the  latitude  of  the  observer,  the  relative  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  stars  will  appear  nearly  the  same  as 
here  represented,  particularly  if  the  difference  of 
latitude  does  not  much  exceed  10  degrees.  It 
eliould  be  carefully  remarked  that  the  bearings  of 
one  star  from  another,  as  here  given,  are  strictly 
true  only  when  thestarfrorn  which  the  bearings  are 
given  is  on  or  near  the  meridian.  (See  note,  p.  70.) 

As  a  further  assistance  to  the  astronomical  tyro 
in  distinguishing  the  stars,  I  have  drawn  up  the 
following  list  of  stars,  chiefly  of  the  first  and 
second  magnitudes,  stating  tlue  periods  of  the  year 
when  they  come  to  the  meridian,  or  due  south, 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Caph,  in  Cassiopeia,  and  Alpheratz  and  Algenib, 
in  Pegasus,  come  to  the  meridian  on  the  lOt/t  of 
NoKe?n6er,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Caph 
is  near  the  zenith,  and  the  other  two  at  a  consid¬ 
erably  lower  elevation.  At  this  time  Capella  ap¬ 
pears  toward  the  north-east;  the  Pleiades,  Aldeba- 
ran,  and  Orion,  in  the  east;  Deneb  in  Cygnus,  in 
tlie  north-west;  Lyra,  west-north-west;  and  Al- 
tair,  in  Aquila,  west  by  south. 

Arietis,  or  the  first  star  of  Aries,  comes  to  the 
meridian  on  the  bth  of  December.  The  same  stars 
noticed  in  the  preceding  instance  are  still  visible, 
but  those  on  the  east  of  the  meridian  have  risen 
to  a  higher  altitude,  and  those  on  the  west  have 
de^scended  to  a  lower  elevation  than  on  Nov.  10. 
Castor  and  Pollux  are  at  this  time  seen  toward  the 
north-east,  and  Pi-ocyon,  a  very  little  above  the 
eastern  point  of  the  horizon. 

Menkar,  in  the  head  of  the  Whale,  arrives  at 
the  meridian  on  the  21st  of  December,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  variable  star  Algol,  in  Medusa’s 
head,  which  is  37°  due  north  of  Menkar.  Altair 
has  now  di.sappeared  from  the  west,  and  Sirius  is 
seen  at  a  small  elevation  in  the  south-east. 

The  Pleiades  pass  the  meridian  on  the  1st  of 
January,  and  Aldeharan  on  the  10th.  When  Al- 
debaran  is  due  south,  Capella  is  north  by  east  of 
it,  near  Ihe  zenith;  Cor  Caroli,  at  a  low  altitude 
near  the  north-east;  Lyra,  near  the  horizon,  N. 
by  W.;  Regulus  in  the  east;  and  the  head  of 
Hydra,  east  by  south. 

Bellatrix,  in  Orion,  passes  the  meridian  on  the 
Ulst  of  January.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  Ca¬ 
pella  and  Aurigffi  are  on  the  meridian.  These 
^ree  stars  are  nearly  equidistant  in  a  line  running 
north  and  south. 
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Castor  and  Pollux  and  Procyon.  These  three 
stars  pass  the  meridian  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
on  the  24th  of  February.  Pollux  and  Procyon 
culminate  nearly  at  the  same  instant,  and  Castor 
about  11  minutes  before  them,  at  which  lime  Pro¬ 
cyon  is  23°  south  of  Pollux.  Orion  is  then  in  a 
south-westerly  direction;  Aldebaran,  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  meridian  and  the  western  horizon; 
Menkar,  W.  by  S.,  at  a  small  elevation;  Sirius, 
S.  by  W.;  and  Capella  to  the  west  of  the  zenith 
On  the  east  of  the  meridian,  Regulus  is  S.  E.; 
Denebola,  E.;  Cor  Caroli,  E.  N.  E  ;  immediately 
below  which,  near  the  horizon,  is  Arcturus. 

Prasepe,  in  Cancer,  a  small  cluster  of  stars  just 
perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  like  a  nebula,  ap¬ 
proaches  the  meridian  about  the  3J  of  March,  at 
an  altitude  of  about  60°.  They  are  N.  E.  of 
Procyon,  and  S.  E.  of  Pollux.  (See  pp.  63,  64.) 

Regulus,  in  Leo,  passes  the  meridian  on  the  6th 
of  April.  At  this  time,  Alphard,  in  Hydra,  is 
past  the  meridian  S.  by  E.  from  Regulus;  Procyon, 
S.  W.;  Sirius,  S.  W.  near  the  liorizon;  Orion, 
very  low  in  the  west;  Algenib,  in  Perseus,  Algol, 
Capetla,  &c.,  toward  the  N.  W.  On  the  east,  De¬ 
nebola  appears  E.  from  Piegulus;  Spica  Virginis, 
S.  E.,  at  a  low  altitude;  Cor  Caroli,  E.,  at  a  high 
altitude;  Corona  Borealis,  E.  by  N.;  and  Lyra,  a* 
a  low  altitude,  N.  E.  by  N.  The  Great  Bear,  at  a 
high  altitude,  approaching  the  zenith,  and  Cassio¬ 
peia,  at  a  low  altitude  toward  the  north. 

Denebola,  in  Leo,  culminates  on  the  3d  of  May, 
at  an  altitude  of  43°.  Regulus  is  25°  west  of  it, 
and  Phad,  in  the  square  of  the  Great  Bear,  is  39° 
N.  of  it.  It  forms  with  these  two  a  large  right- 
angled  triangle,  the  right  angle  being  at  Denebola 
It  is  nearly  on  the  meridian  with  Phad.  Other 
stars  then  visible  are  —  Procyon,  W.  by  S.;  Ca¬ 
pella,  N.  W.;  Arcturus,  E.;  Spica  Virginis,  S.  S 
E.;  L5'ra,  N.  E.,  &c. 

Coma  Berenices,  a  beautiful  cluster  of  small  stars, 
but  scarcely  distinguishable  by  moonlight,  is  on 
the  meridian  on  the  13th  of  May.  (See  p.  63.) 

Spica  Virginis  comes  to  the  meridian  on  the 
23d  of  May.  Stars  visible  on  the  west — Capella, 
Castor  and  Pollux,  and  Procyon,  near  the  western 
point.  On  the  east — Lyra,  Arcturus,  Ras  Alge- 
thi,  Ras  Alhague,  and  Altair,  near  the  eastern 
horizon.  Near  the  meridian,  to  the  west — Cor 
Caroli,  Alioth  and  Mizar,  in  Ursa  Major. 

Arcturus  is  on  the  meridian  on  the  23d  of  Juno. 
The  principal  stars  in  Libra  culminate  at  a  lower 
altitude  about  the  beginning  of  July. 

Corona  Borealis  is  on  the  meridian  about  the  1st 
of  July.  Its  principal  star  is  eleven  degrees  cast 
of  i  Bootes. 

Antares,  in  Scorpio,  passes  the  meridian  on  the 
10th  of  July,  at  a  very  low  altitude. 

Ras  Algethi,  in  Ophiuchus,  and  Ras  Alhague, 
in  Hercules,  5°  apart,  culminate  about  the  2Sth 
of  July,  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the  head  of 
Draco. 

Vega,  or  a.  Lyroe,  culminates  on  the  13th  of 
August.  To  the  west  of  it,  at  a  great  distance, 
is  Arcturus,  and  to  the  north-west.  Cor  Caroli. 
Capella  is  N.  by  E.,  at  a  low  altitude;  .Altair,  S. 
S.  E.;  and  Deneb  Cygni,  E.,  at  a  high  altitude. 

Altair,  in  Aquila,  is  at  the  meridian  about  tho 
30th  of  August,  at  an  altitude  of  about  46}^'°. 

Arided  or  Deneb  Cygni,  is  on  the  meridian  on 
the  16th  of  September,  at  an  altitude  of  62}fo. 
At  this  time  Arcturus  is  W.  S.  W.,  near  the  ho¬ 
rizon;  Lyra  and  Etanim,  in  Draco,  west  from  the 
meridian,  but  in  a  high  elevation;  Cor  Caroli,  N. 
W.,  at  no  great  elevation;  Hercules,  S.  W.,  mid¬ 
way  between  the  meridian  and  the  horizon;  Al¬ 
tair,  a  little  distance  west  of  the  S.;  and  the  Dol- 
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phin  on  the  meridian;  the  square  of  Pegasus  in  a 
soutli-eastern  direction,  Aries  in  the  east,  and  Ca- 
pella  toward  tlie  nortli-east. 

All  the  stars  specified  above,  at  the  periods  of 
tlie  year  stated,  pass  the  meridian  (or  culminate) 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Therefore,  if  at 
any  one  of  the  periods  of  the  year  here  specified, 
or  a  few  days  before  or  after  it,  an  observer,  at 
nine  o’clock,  i>.  m.,  observe  the  principal  star  or 
stars  near  the  meridian,  he  can  scarcely  be  at  a 
loss  to  recognize  them,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
other  principal  stars  and  constellations  on  the 
east  and  west  of  the  meridian,  which  are  also  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  above  descriptions.  A  person  can  never 
become  familiar  with  the  more  prominent  stars, 
the  relative  position  of  the  different  constellations, 
and  the  general  aspect  of  the  heavens,  without  ac¬ 
tual  observations.  Even  the  delineations  on  the 
celestial  globe  will  not  convey  an  accurate  and 
impressive  conception  of  the  scenery  of  the  hea¬ 
vens,  unless  the  study  of  these  delineations  be 
accompanied  with  frequent  surveys  of  the  hea¬ 
vens  themselves.  It  is  hoped  the  preceding  de¬ 
scriptions  will  afford  some  assistance  to  those 
young  observers  and  others  who  wish  to  con¬ 
template  the  sublime  objects  of  creation  with  their 
own  eyes. 

N.  B.  In  the  above  and  the  following  descrip¬ 
tions  of  celestial  phenomena,  altitude  signifies  the 
hight  of  the  star  or  planet  above  the  horizon;  S.  S. 
E.,  south-south-east;  N.  by  E.,  north-by-east,  &c. 
Degreesare  marked  thusO,7«inutes',  seconds”:  thus, 
54°  27'  35",  expresses  fifty-four  degrees,  twenty 
seven  minutes  of  a  de.gree,  and  thirty-five  seconds 
Every  degree  contains  60  minutes,  every  min¬ 
ute  60  seconds,  &c.  When  a  heavenly  body  is 
said  to  culminate,  the  meaning  is,  that  it  has  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  highest  point  of  its  course,  or  its  pas¬ 
sage  over  the  meridian.  The  term  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  culmen,  the  top  or  summit.  An 
occullation  signifies  the  obscuration  of  a  star  or 
planet  by  the  interposition  of  the  moon,  or  of 
another  planet.  Conjunction  is  when  two  or  more 
stars  or  planets  are  in  the  same  part  of  the  hea¬ 
vens;  and  opposition,  when  they  are  180°  asunder, 
or  in  opposite  parts  of  the  heavens. 


PHENOMENA  OF  THE  PLANETS  FOR 
THE  YEARS  1840  AND  1841. 

I.  POSITIONS,  ETC.  OF  THE  PLANETS  FOR  1840. 

I.  THE  PLANET  MERCURY. 

This  planet  can  be  distinctly^  seen  by  the  na¬ 
ked  eye  only  about  the  time  of  its  greatest  elon¬ 
gation;  and  to  those  who  reside  in  high  northern 
latitudes  it  will  scarcely  be  visible  even  at  such 
periods,  if  it  be  near  the  utmost  point  of  its 
southern  declination. 

The  following  are  the  periods  of  its  greatest 
elongation  for  1840:  On  the  8th  of  January  it  is 
at  its  western  elongation,  when  it  is  23°  19'  west 
of  the  sun,  and  will  be  seen  in  the  morning  near 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  horizon;  but  as  it  is 
then  21°  45'  in  southern  declination,  and  this  de¬ 
clination  every  day  on  the  increase,  its  position 
at  that  time  will  not  be  favorable  for  observation. 
Its  next  greatest  elongation  is  on  the  20th  of 
March,  when  it  will  be  18^  degrees  east  of  the 
sun,  and  be  seen  in  the  evening  soon  after  sunset. 
This  will  form  one  of  the  most  favorable  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  perceiving  this  planet  by  the  naked. 


eye,  or  by  means  of  a  small  opera-glass.  Its  de¬ 
clination  being  above  nine  degrees  north,  and  on 
the  increase,  it  will  be  distinctly  seen  for  about 
ten  days — namely,  from  the  16th  to  the  26th  of 
March,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  western  point 
of  the  horizon,  not  far  from  the  point  at  which 
the  sun  sets  at  that  period.  On  the  5th  of  May, 
it  will  again  reach  its  greatest  western  elongation, 
when  it  will  be  seen  in  the  morning  before  sun¬ 
rise.  Its  declination  is  then  degrees  north, 
and  western  elongation  from  the  sun,  26°  18'.  At 
this  period,  about  four  o’clock  in  tlie  morning,  it 
may'  be  seen  for  more  than  three  weeks — namely, 
from  about  the  20th  of  April  to  the  25th  of  May'. 
Its  direction  will  be  nearly  due  east.  This  would 
form  the  most  favorable  opportunity  of  viewing 
this  planet,  were  it  not  that  the  strong  twilight 
at  this  season  has  a  tendency  to  overpower  its 
light. 

In  the  month  of  July,  if  the  long  twilight  do 
not  prevent,  there  will  be  another  favorable  op¬ 
portunity  of  inspecting  this  planet.  During  the 
whole  of  this  month,  Mercury'  will  be  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  the  sun;  but  the  best  time 
for  observation  will  be  from  the  middle  until  the 
end  of  the  month,  as  the  twilight  will  then  be  loss 
intense.  It  arrives  at  the  point  of  its  greatest 
eastern  elongation  on  the  Ihth,  when  it  is  nearly 
27°  from  the  sun,  and  will  be  seen  in  the  evening 
a  little  to  the  north  of  the  western  point  of  the 
compass,  about  forty'  minutes  after  sunset,  or 
nearly  nine  o’clock,  p.  m.  Its  next  greatest  W'est- 
eru  elongation  will  be  on  the  1st  of  September, 
when  it  is  18°  5'  west  of  the  sun.  At  this  period, 
it  may  be  seen  in  the  morning  before  five  o’clock, 
in  a  direction  nearly  east-by-north,  from  the  27th 
of  August  to  the  5th  of  September.  On  thei2th 
of  November,  it  is  at  its  next  eastern  elongation, 
when  it  will  be  seen  after  sunset  near  the  south¬ 
western  point  of  the  horizon;  but  as  its  southern 
declination  is  at  this  time  about  25  degrees,  it  will 
descend  below  the  horizon  nearly  at  the  same  time 
with  the  sun.  The  next  elongation  is  on  the  2lst 
of  December,  when  it  is  21°  50'  west  of  the  sun, 
and  will  be  seen  in  the  morning  between  seven 
and  eight,  near  the  south-east  quarter  of  the  ho¬ 
rizon. 

The  periods  most  favorable  for  detecting  this 
planet  in  the  evenings  are,  March  20th  and  July 
I8th;  and  in  the  mornings.  May  5th  and  Septem¬ 
ber  1st.  During  the  interval  of  a  week  or  ten 
days,  both  before  and  after  the  time  of  its  greatest 
elongation,  and  sometimes  for  three  or  four  weeks 
in  succession,  when  in  high  north  declination, 
this  planet  may  generally  be  seen  in  a  clear  sky 
when  in  such  favorable  positions  as  those  now 
stated.  In  those  regions  of  the  globe  which  lie 
south  of  the  equator,  the  planet  will  be  in  the 
most  favorable  position  for  observation  when  in 
south  declination. 

II.  THE  PLANET  VENUS. 

This  planet,  like  Mercury,  is  seen  alternately, 
in  the  evening  toward  the  western  quarter  of  the 
heavens,  and  in  the  morning  toward  the  eastern 
quarter.  In  its  luster  it  exceeds  all  the  other  stars 
and  planets,  and  its  brilliancy  is  such  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  mistaken  by  any  observer  when  iti 
position  in  the  heavens  is  pointed  out. 

Venus  will  be  seen  only  in  the  morning  from 
the  beginning  of  the  year  until  the  end  of  July. 
During  the  months  of  January',  February,  and 
March,  it  will  be  seen  before  sun-rise,  chiefly  in 
the  south-eastern  quarter  of  the  heavens.  Through¬ 
out  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  it  will  be  seen  in 
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the  eastern  and  north-eastern  parts  of  the  heavens. 
Du  ring  tile  whole  of  this  period,  it  will  appear, 
when  viewed  with  a  telescope,  either  as  a  half- 
moon  or  with  a  gibbous  phase.  Its  superior  con¬ 
junction  with  the  sun  happens  on  the  morning 
of  the  25th  of  July,  after  wdiich  it  becomes  an 
nxning  star;  but  it  will  not  be  much  noticed  by 
common  observers  until  about  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  September,  on  account  of  its  proximity 
to  the  sun.  From  this  period  it  will  continue  to 
be  seen  in  the  evening  chiefly  in  the  south-western 
part  of  the  skv,  at  a  low  elevation,  until  the  end 
of  the  year.  In  the  whole,  this  planet  will  not 
be  very  conspicuous  during  1840,  either  to  the 
ej'e  of  a  common  observer  or  for  telescopic  obser¬ 
vation.  From  the  beginning  of  September  to  the 
end  of  December,  it  will  e.xbibit  a  gibbous  phase, 
like  the  moon  about  three  or  four  days  before  the 
full. 

Venus  will  be  in  conjunction  with  Saturn  on 
the  22d  of  January,  at  2h.  8',  r.  m.,  when  it  will  be 
57'  north  of  Saturn.  It  will  be  in  conjunction 
with  Mars  on  the  I6th  of  June,  at  sixteen  min¬ 
utes  past  three  in  the  morning,  when  Mars  will 
be  46'  north  of  Venus;  and  it  will  be  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Jupiter  on  the  22J  of  October,  at  8h. 
34',  p.  M.,  when  it  will  be  1°  6'  south  of  that  planet. 

in.  THE  PLANET  MARS. 

This  planet  will  not  be  very  conspicuous  during 
this  year  on  account  of  its  great  distance  from 
the  earth,  and  its  proximity  to  that  part  of  the 
heavens  in  which  the  sun  appears.  It  is  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  sun  on  the  4th  of  May,  after 
w’hich  it  will  be  a  considerable  time  before  it 
becomes  conspicuous  to  the  unassisted  eye. — 
Throughout  the  months  of  August  and  September, 
and  the  latter  part  of  July,  it  will  be  seen  early 
in  the  morning,  before  sun-rise,  near  the  north¬ 
eastern  quarter  of  the  heavens.  From  Sejitcmber 
until  the  end  of  the  year,  it  will  appear  somewhat 
more  conspicnou.s,  but  not  exceening  in  apparent 
size  a  star  of  the  third  magnitude.  On  the  1st  of 
October  it  comes  to  the  meridian  at  six  minutes 
past  nine  in  the  morning,  at  an  altitude  of 
above  the  southern  horizon.  On  the  first  of  Nov¬ 
ember,  it  passes  the  meridian  at  fourteen  minutes 
past  eight  in  the  morning,  at  an  altitude  of  about 
46°;  and  on  the  1st  of  December,  it  transits  the 
meridian  at  nineteen  minutes  past  seven  in  the 
morning,  at  an  altitude  of  dfl^gO.  At  this  time 
(1st  of  December),  it  rises  nearly  due  east  about 
one  in  the  morning,  and  wiil  he  pretty  distinguish¬ 
able  on  account  of  its  ruddy  aspect  about  an  hour 
before  sunrise. 

IV.  THE  PLANETS  VESTA,  JUNO,  CERES,  AND  PALLAS. 

These  planets  are  not  perceptible  by  the  nuked 
eye.  The  best  time  for  observing  them  with 
telescopes  is  when  they  are  at  or  near  the  period 
of  opposition  to  the  sun,  when  they  are  nearest 
the  earth.  Even  then  it  will  be  sometimes  diffi¬ 
cult  to  detect  them  without  the  assistance  of 
transit  or  equatorial  instruments. 

Vesta  will  be  in  opposition  on  the  18th  of  May, 
when  it  will  pass  the  meridian  at  midnight,  at  an 
elevation  above  the  horizon  of  27°  34)^'.  Its 
right  ascension  is  then  15h.  51' 55)-^",  and  its  decli¬ 
nation,  10°  25hV  south.  This  planet  will  be  in 
conjunction  with  the  star  ^  Libras  on  the  first  of 
March,  at  tw'enty-seven  minutes  past  five  in  the 
morning,  the  star  being  55'  north  of  Vesta;  it  will 
likewise  be  in  conjunction  with  the  same  star  on 
the  15th  of  May,  at  noon,  when  the  star  W'ill  be 
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29'  south  of  the  planet.  On  the  19tb  tf  July,  at 
six  in  the  morning,  it  will  be  in  conjunction  with 
>1  Libr®,  when  the  star  will  be  only  one  minute 
south  of  the  planet,  so  that  they  will  both  appear 
in  tile  same  field  of  the  telescope.  On  the  26th 
of  August,  at  nineteen  minutes  past  eight,  a.m.,  it 
will  be  in  conjunction  with  v  Scorpio,  when  the 
star  will  be  only  11'  south  of  Vesta.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  3d,  at  eight  in  the  evening,  it  will  be  in  con 
junction  with  4  Ophiuchi,  the  star  11'  north  of 
the  planet.  On  the  2d  of  October,  at  half-past 
one  in  the  morning,  it  is  in  conjunction  with 
Saturn,  being  1°  2'  south  of  that  planet;  and  on 
the  6th  of  December,  at  ten  minutes  past  one  in 
the  morning,  it  is  in  coiijniictioii  with  Venus, 
Vesta  being  only  11'  north  of  Venus. 

Fallas  will  be  in  opposition  to  the  sun  on  the 
5th  of  July,  at  thirty  minutes  past  nine  in  the 
evening.  Right  ascension,  18°  44'  52";  north  de¬ 
clination,  22°  1 1' 37".  It  will  pass  the  meridian 
about  midnight,  at  an  altitude  of  about  60° 

Ceres  will  be  in  opposition  July  17th,  at  six  in 
the  morning.  Right  ascension,  19°  54';  south 
declination,  30°  8'.  It  will  pass  the  meridian  at 
an  elevation  somewhat  less  than  8°. 

Juno  will  not  be  in  opposition  to  the  sun  during 

That  the  best  time  for  observing  these  bodies  is 
at  the  period  of  their  opposition  will  appear  from 
the  following  consideration: — that  they  are  between 
two  and  three  times  nearer  the  earth  at  the  time 
.  of  opposition  than  when  near  the  period  of  their 
conjunction  with  the  sun;  for  example,  Vesta  is 
:  225  millions  of  miles  distant  from  the  sun,  and 
^  consequently  only  130  millions  distant  from  the 
I  earth  at  the  time  of  opposition;  but  at  the  con- 
j  junction,  it  is  the  whole  diameter  of  the  earth’.s 
I  orhit=19n  millions  of  miles,  farther  distant, — that 
is  320  millions  of  miles,  which  is  a  distance  about 
two  and  a  half  times  greater  than  when  it  is  in 
opposition. 

V.  THE  PLANET  JUPITER. 

During  the  months  of  January,  February^March, 
and  April,  this  planet  will  be  seen  chiefly  in  the 
morning.  About  the  beginning  of  February,  it 
will  rise  in  a  direction  south-east  by  east,  about 
half-past  one  in  the  morning,  and  will  come  t( 
the  meridian  at  a  quarter  past  six  in  the  morning, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  22°  above  the  southern 
I  horizon.  On  the  1st  of  March,  it  will  rise  about 
eight  minutes  before  midnight,  and  jrass  the  meri- 
i  dian  about  half-past  four  in  the  morning.  On 
the  1st  of  April,  it  will  ri.se  at  forty-three  minutes 
past  nine  in  the  evening,  and  pass  the  meridian 
at  a  quarter  past  two  in  the  morning.  It  will  be 
in  ojjposition  to  the  sun,  and  consequently  nearest 
the  earth,  on  the  4th  of  May,  when  it  will  rise 
between  seven  and  eight  in  the  evening.  From 
this  period  until  the  middle  of  November,  when  it 
is  nearly  in  conjunction  with  the  sini,  it  will  be 
visible  as  an  evening  star,  when  it  will  be  seen  at 
different  periods,  chiefly  in  tlie  south-eastern,  the 
southern,  and  south-we.stern  parts  of  the  heavens, 
at  a  comparatively  low  altitude;  but  it  will  not 
be  much  noticed  by'  the  naked  ey'e  after  the  end 
of  September  on  account  of  its  southern  declina¬ 
tion,  which,  for  a  considerable  time,  will  be  grad¬ 
ually  increasing.  Toward  the  end  of  December, 
it  will  again  be  seen  in  the  morning  near  the 
south-eastern  quarter  of  the  horizon.  The  best 
time  for  telescopic  observations  on  this  planet 
will  be  from  the  beginning  of  April  until  the 
beginning  of  September 

Jupiter  will  be  iii  conjunction  with  tho  star 
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<t2  Librns  on  the  15th  of  May,  at  forty-three  min- 
ntes  past  three  in  the  morning,  when  the  star  will 
appear  one  degree  south  of  Jupiter;  and  on  the 
27th  of  August,  at  a  quarter  past  two  in  the 
morning,  it  will  be  in  conjunction  with  the  same 
star,  when  it  will  be  34'  below  Jupiter.  On  the 
21st  of  November,  at  4h.  34',  p.M.,itis  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  sun.  On  March  5th,  at  three  in  the 
morning,  all  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  will  be  on 
the  east  of  that  planet,  when  viewed  with  a  tele¬ 
scope  having  an  erect  eye-piece,  and  in  the  order 
of  their  distances  from  Jupiter.  The  same  pheno¬ 
menon  will  happen  on  the  8th  of  June,  at  thirty 
minutes  past  eleven  in  the  evening;  on  the  1st  of 
August,  at  half-past  eight  in  the  evening;  on  the 
27th  of  August,  at  the  same  hour,  but  on  the  west 
of  Jupiter;  on  the  20th  of  September,  at  seven, 
p.  M.,  on  the  east  of  Jupiter;  and  on  the  16th  of 
October,  at  six,  p.  m.,  on  the  west  of  Jupiter. 

This  planet  can  scarcely  be  mistaken,  even  by 
a  common  observer,  when  the  quarter  of  the 
heavens  in  which  it  is  visible  is  known,  as  it  is 
next  to  Venus  in  apparent  magnitude  and  splen¬ 
dor.  It  will  appear  most  brilliant  about  the  end 
of  April  and  the  beginning  of  May. 

VI.  THE  PLANET  SATURN. 

This  planet  was  in  conjunction  with  the  sun 
on  the  6th  of  December,  1839;  and  therefore  it 
will  not  be  before  the  month  of  February  this 
year  that  it  will  be  in  a  favorable  position  for 
telescopic  observation.  During  the  months  of 
February,  March,  and  April,  it  will  be  seen  only 
in  the  morning  before  sunrise,  in  the  south-eastern 
quarter  of  the  heavens,  at  a  comparatively  low 
altitude.  On  the  1st  of  February,  it  rises  at  half¬ 
past  four  in  the  morning,  and  comes  to  the  meri¬ 
dian  about  half-past  eight,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  1634°.  On  the  first  of  March,  it  rises  at 
forty  minutes  past  two  in  the  morning;  on  the 
1st  of  April,  at  forty-two  minutes  pa.st  twelve, 
midnight;  and  on  the  first  of  May,  it  rises  at 
forty  minutes  past  ten  in  the  evening.  It  is  in 
opposition  to  the  sun  on  the  8th  of  June;  after 
which  it  will  be  seen  in  the  evening.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  month  of  May,  it  will 
likewise  be  seen  between  ten  in  the  evening  and 
midnight,  but  at  a  low- altitude.  It  will  continue 
to  be  visible  until  the  month  of  December,  but  it 
will  be  difficult  to  distinguish  it  after  the  month 
of  October,  on  account  of  its  low  altitude  and  its 
proximity  to  the  sun.  It  arrives  at  the  point  of 
its  conjunction  with  the  sun  on  the  15th  of  De¬ 
cember.  The  most  favorable  times  and  positions 
for  taking  telescopic  views  of  this  planet  will  be 
during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  August, 
and  September,  especially  when  it  is  on  or  near 
the  meridian.  During  the  latter  part  of  August 
and  the  months  of  October  and  November,  about 
an  hour  after  sunset,  it  will  be  seen  toward 
the  south-western  quarter  of  the  heavens,  at 
a  comparatively  small  elevation  above  the  ho¬ 
rizon. 

This  planet  is  not  distinguished  for  its  brilliancy 
to  the  naked  eye;  but  it  exhibits  a  most  striking 
and  beautiful  appearance  through  a  good  tele¬ 
scope;  more  so  than  any  other  planet  of  our  sys¬ 
tem.  It  appears  of  a  dull  leaden  color  when  viewed 
by  the  naked  eye,  and  is  not  easily  distinguished 
from  a  fixed  star  except  by  the  steadiness  of  its 
light,  never  presenting  a  twinkling  appearance 
ns  the  stars  do;  and  from  which  circumstance  it 
may  be  distinguished  from  neighboring  stars.  It 
will  be  in  conjunction  with  the  star  Rho  Ophiuchi 
on  the  5th  of  June,  at  51  minutes  past  8,  r.  m., 


when  the  star  will  be  about  half  a  degree  north  of 
the  planet.  It  will  likewise  bo  in  conjunctiwu 
with  the  same  star  on  the  27th  of  October,  at  91i. 
36',  p.  M.,  when  the  star  will  be  fifty-four  minutes 
of  a  degree  north  of  the  planet.  During  this  year 
the  rings  of  Saturn  will  appear  to  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage,  the  openings  of  these  rings  being  then 
at  their  utmost  extent.  In  the  beginning  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  the  proportion  of  the  longer  axis  tc 
the  transverse  axis  of  the  rings  is  nearly  as  3£ 
to  16. 

Vll.  THE  PLANET  URANUS. 

This  planet  is  for  the  most  part  invisible  to  th« 
naked  eye.  The  best  time  for  detecting  it  bj 
means  of  a  telescope  is  when  it  is  at  or  near  the 
period  of  its  opposition  to  the  sun,  which  hap 
pons  this  year  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  At  that  time  it  passes  the  meridian 
about  midnight,  at  an  elevation  of  about  322.^'® 
above  the  horizon.  On  the  1st  of  August,  it 
passes  the  meridian  at  forty  minutes  past  two  in 
the  morning;  on  the  1st  of  October,  at  thirty- two 
minutes  past  ten  in  the  evening;  on  the  1st  of 
November,  at  twenty-seven  minutes  past  eight; 
and  on  the  1st  of  December,  at  twenty-eight 
minutes  past  six,  in  the  evening.  Its  right  as¬ 
cension,  or  distance  from  the  first  point  of  Aries 
at  its  opposition,  September  11,  is  23h.  18';  and 
its  south  declination  5®  20'  26".  It  rises  during 
the  year  at  points  a  little  to  the  southward  of  tlia 
eastern  point  of  the  compass.  It  is  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  moon  on  the  9th  of  January,  at  2h. 
17',  p.  M.,  when  it  is  1®  27'  south  of  the  moon.  It 
is  in  conjunction  with  Mars  on  the  16th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  at  llh.  33',  p.  M.,  when  Uranus  is  only  nine 
minutes  of  a  degree  to  the  north  of  Mars;  so  that 
the  two  planets  would  be  seen  at  the  same  time 
in  the  field  of  the  telescope,  were  not  both  these 
bodies  rather  too  near  the  sun  at  that  time  foi 
distinct  observation.  It  is  in  conjunction  with 
the  sun  on  the  6th  of  Pdarch,  and  with  tlie  moon 
on  the  31st,  when  it  is  2®  1'  south  of  the  moon. 
It  is  in  conjunction  with  Venus  on  the  6th  of 
April,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  when  it  is  40' 
north  of  Venus.  On  the  25th  of  May,  at  forty- 
five  minutes  past  nine  in  the  evening,  it  is  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  moon,  when  it  is  2®  39'  south 
of  that  luminary.  On  the  15th  of  August,  at 
3h.  15',  p.  M.,  it  is  again  in  conjunction  with  tire 
moon,  when  it  is  3®  9'  south  uf  that  luminary.. 
On  the  11th  of  September,  at  Sh.  42',  p.  m.;  and 
on  the  9th  of  October,  at  four  in  the  morning,  it 
is  in  conjunction  with  the  moon,  and  in  both  cases 
it  is  then  about  3®  south  of  the  moon. 

N.  B.  In  the  preceding  statements,  the  observer 
is  supposed  to  be  in  52®  north  latitude.  In  place-s 
a  few  degrees  to  the  north  or  south  of  this  lati¬ 
tude,  a  certain  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
times  of  rising  and  the  altitudes  which  are  here 
specified.  To  those  who  reside  in  lower  latitudes 
than  52®  the  altitudes  of  the  difierent  bodies  will 
be  higher,  and  to  those  in  higher  latitudes  the  al¬ 
titudes  will  be  lower  than  those  which  are  heya 
specified.  For  example;  when  it  is  stated  that 
Saturn  comes  to  the  meridian  at  an  altitude  of 
16/^®,  this  planet  will  pass  the  meridian  of  a 
place  in  42®  N.  latitude,  at  an  altitude  of  2Gi<lo, 
and  the  meridian  of  a  place  in  62°  N.  latitude,' at 
an  altitude  of  only  61^®.  There  being  10®  of 
dilference  in  the  latitude  of  the  supposed  places, 
the  altitude  of  the  heavenly  body  will  be  10® 
higher  in  the  one  case,  and  10®  lower  ;‘n  the 
other. 
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n  rosmoNS  of  the  planets  for  1841. 

I  .  MERCURY. 

This  planet  is  at  its  superior  conjunction  with 
the  sun  on  the  5th  of  February,  and  at  its  great¬ 
est  elongation  on  the  dth  of  March,  when  it  is 
18°  8'  east  of  that  luminary;  it  will  therefore  ap¬ 
pear  as  an  evening  star,  in  a  direction  nearly  due 
west,  a  little  above  the  horizon,  after  sunset,  be¬ 
tween  six  and  seven  in  the  evening.  It  arrives  at 
its  inferior  conjunction  with  the  sun  on  the  20th 
March.  Its  next  greatest  western  elongation  hap¬ 
pens  on  the  17th  of  April,  when  it  is  27°  21'  west 
of  that  luminary.  The  planet  will  be  seen  about 
ten  or  twelve  days  before  and  after  this  time  in  an 
easterly  direction,  between  three  and  four  in  the 
morning.  Its  next  superior  conjunction  is  on  the 
26th  of  May;  and  its  next  greatest  eastern  elon¬ 
gation,  on  the  30th  J une,  wjien  it  is  25°  49'  east  of 
the  sun,  and  consequently  will  be  visible  in  the 
evening,  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  after  sun¬ 
set.  This  would  form  one  of  the  most  favorable 
opportunities  of  seeing  this  planet,  as  it  is  then 
in  a  high  north  declination,  were  it  not  that  the 
strong  twilight  at  this  season  prevents  small  ob¬ 
jects  in  the  heavens  from  being  easily  distin¬ 
guished.  Its  next  greatest  elongation  is  on  August 
15th,  when  it  is  18°  37'  west  of  the  sun,  when  it 
will  be  seen  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  about 
four  in  the  morning,  it  is  again  at  its  greatest 
eastern  elongation  on  the  25th  of  October,  when 
it  is  nearly  24°  east  of  the  sun.  It  will  be  near 
the  south-western  part  of  the  sky  about  sunset; 
but  its  great  southern  declination,  at  that  period, 
will  prevent  it  from  being  easily  distinguishable. 
On  the  3d  of  December,  it  will  reach  the  point 
of  its  greatest  western  elongation,  when  it  is  203^° 
west  of  the  sun,  when  it  may  be  seen  for  a  week 
before  and  after  this  time,  about  seven  in  the  mor¬ 
ning,  in  a  direction  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
south-east  point  of  the  compass,  at  low  altitude. 

II.  VENUS. 

Venus  will  this  year  exhibit  a  more  frequent 


and  brilliant  appearance  to  common  observers 
than  in  1840.  It  will  be  an  evening  star,  first  in 
the  south-w’estern,  next  in  the  western,  and  after¬ 
ward  in  the  north-western  quarter  of  the  heavens, 
during  the  months  of  January,  February,  March, 
April,  and  the  beginning  of  May.  During  the 
greater  part  of  January,  it  will  appear  nearly  in  a 
south-westerly  direction, and  W.  S.  W.  Through¬ 
out  February,  it  will  appear  nearly  west,  and 
west-by-north.  Throughout  March,  April,  and 
the  beginning  of  May,  it  will  be  seen  in  a  north¬ 
westerly  direction,  will  be  visible  in  a  pretty  high 
elevation  above  the  western  horizon,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  the  most  part  nearly  three  hours  above 
the  horizon  after  sunset.  Its  greatest  brilliancy 
is  about  the  8th  of  April,  when  it  appears  in  a 
crescent  form.  When  viewed  by  the  telescope 
in  January,  it  will  present  a  gibbous  phase,  like 
the  moon  four  or  five  days  before  or  after  the 
full.  In  February  and  March  it  will  be  in  the 
form  of  a  half  moon;  in  April  and  the  beginning 
of  May,  it  will  assume  the  figure  of  a  crescent; 
this  crescent  will  appear  more  and  more  slender, 
but  more  expansive,  until  within  a  few  days  of  its 
inferior  conjunction  with  the  sun,  which  takes 
place  on  the  15th  of  May,  about  one  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  After  this  period,  this  planet  will  be  seen 
by  the  naked  eye  only  in  the  morning  before  sun¬ 
rise,  in  an  easterly  and  north-easterly  direction, 
until  the  end  of  the  year;  but  with  an  equatorial 
telescope  it  maybe  distinctly  seen  every  clear  day, 
even  at  noon,  during  its  whole  course  from  one 
conjunction  to  another,  with  the  exception  of 
only  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  course  of  nine¬ 
teen  months.  Its  greatest  brilliancy  after  passing 
its  inferior  conjunction,  is  about  the  20th  of  June; 
previous  to  which  it  will  appear  as  a  crescent,  and 
will  afterward  gradually  assume  a  half  moon  and 
a  gibbous  phase. 

Venus,  in  its  course  throughout  this  year,  will 
pass  very  near  some  of  the  other  planets  and  soma 
of  the  fixed  stars.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  times  and  circumstances  of  those  conjunc¬ 
tions  in  which  Venus  makes  the  nearest  approach 
to  some  of  these  bodies. 

In  the  following  table,  tho  first  column  states  the 


Time  of  conjunction. 

Star  in  conjunction. 

Relative  position 

1. 

Jan. 

12  . 

11  11  A.M. 

0-  Aquarii 

0oi.5'N. 

2. 

_ 

25  . 

1  25  A.M. 

Uranus  ... 

..  Ura. 

0  4N. 

3. 

Feb. 

18  . 

7  46  A.M. 

iPiscium  ... 

* 

0  3N. 

4. 

March 

22  . 

0  11  A.M. 

i  Arietis 

0  8N. 

5. 

April 

7  . 

6  56  A.M. 

e  Pleiadum  . . . 

=t(! 

0  51  S. 

6. 

— 

23  . 

6  31  P.M. 

The  Moon  . . . . 

0  59  N 

7. 

July 

12  . 

7  43  A.M. 

JlTauri  ... 

* 

0  11  s. 

8. 

_ 

12  . 

3  52  P.M. 

J'.tTauri 

0  20  S. 

9. 

_ 

13  . 

1  4  A.M. 

cb^Tauri 

* 

0  6  N. 

10. 

— 

24  . 

3  40  A.M. 

m  Tauri 

* 

0  46  S. 

11. 

- - 

31  . 

11  15  A.M. 

^  Tauri  . . . . 

* 

0  57  N. 

12. 

August 

4  . 

9  25  A.M. 

;^lOrionis 

* 

0  14  S. 

13. 

— 

6  . 

1  26  P.M. 

;^.'50rionis 

0  30  S. 

14. 

— 

12  . 

3  53  A.M. 

V  Geminorum 

* 

0  35  S. 

15. 

— 

19  . 

7  12  P.M. 

^  Geminorum 

* 

0  4  S. 

16. 

Sept. 

10  . 

2  45  A.M. 

J  Cancri  . . . . 

* 

0  .38  N. 

17. 

— 

12  . 

7  50  A.M. 

The  Moon  . . . . 

0  21  . 

18. 

— 

28  . 

0  13  A.M. 

a.  Leonis  .  .  .  . 

0  5  S. 

19. 

Oct. 

3  . 

7  35  A.M. 

J  Leonis  . . . . 

« 

0  4.3  S. 

20. 

— 

10  . 

9  2  A.M. 

Leonis  . . .  . 

0  15  N 

21. 

— 

13  . 

9  56  P.M. 

cr  Leonis  . . . . 

* 

0  29  N. 

22. 

— 

26  . 

9  42  P.M. 

«  Virginis 

* 

0  14  S. 

conjunction  of  the  star  or 

planet  with 

the  star  is  north  of  Venus; 

and  S.,  that  it  is  south 

Voii,5s;  the  second  column  contains  the  same  star 
»r  p!ai;e4;  and  the  third,  the  distance  and  position 
of  the  star  or  planet  from  Venus.  N.  denotes  that  ^ 


A.  M.  denotes  before  twelve  at  noon;  and  p.  m.,  af¬ 
ternoon.  In  those  conjunctions  marked  Nos.  1, 

2,  3.  4,  8,  9,  12, 15,  17,  18,  20,  22,  the  star  and 
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the  planet  will  be  seen  in  the  same  field  of  view 
of  the  telescope;  and  although  the  observation 
should  require  to  be  made  in  the  day-time,  the  star 
may  probably  be  distinguished  if  the  telescope 
have  a  great  magnifying  power.  Tlie  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  Venus  with  Uranus  on  the  25lh  of  Jaiiu- 
ar}',  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  one  in  tlie  morn¬ 
ing,  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  amateur  observ¬ 
ers  of  observing  this  latter  planet,  which  is  invisi¬ 
ble  to  the  naked  eye.  Although  both  these  bodies 
W’ill  be  set  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  before  the 
conjunction  takes  place,  yet  they  will  be  both  seen 
in  the  same  field  of  the  telescope  between  six  and 
eight  o’clock  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  they 
will  not  be  far  distant  on  the  evening  immediately 
succeeding  the  conjunction.  At  New  York,  Phi¬ 
ladelphia.  Boston,  and  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  these  planets  will  be  seen  about  an  liour 
or  nn  hour  and  a  half  before  the  time  of  conjunc¬ 
tion,  Uranus  appearing  very  near  Venus,  and  up¬ 
permost,  when  viewed  with  a  telescope  having  an 
erect  eye-piece. 

N.  B.  All  the  above  and  the  preceding  and  fol¬ 
lowing  statements  are  calculated  for  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich,  and  are  expressed,  not  in  astrono¬ 
mical,  but  in  cioil  time. 

III.  MARS. 

During  this  year  this  planet  will  make  a  con¬ 
spicuous  appearance,  and  be  seen  in  its  brightest 
luster;  but  its  declination  being  south  throughout 
the  year,  it  will  not  rise  to  so  high  an  altitude, 
nor  remain  so  long  above  the  horizon,  as  in  some 
former  years.  During  the  months  of  January, 
February,  and  March,  it  will  be  seen  onl}'  or 
chiefly  in  the  morning,  in  a  south-easterly  direc¬ 
tion.  In  the  beginning  of  January,  it  will  appear 
nearly  in  a  direction  east  by  south,  soon  after  the 
time  of  its  rising.  On  February  the  first,  it  comes 
to  the  meridian  about  five  in  the  morning,  at  an 
altitude  of  about  29°;  and  on  March  the  first,  at 
thirty-seven  minutes  past  three  in  the  morning, 
at  an  altitude  of  27°.  About  the  middle  of  March, 
it  will  rise  about  half-past  nine  in  the  evening, 
and  may  be  seen  about  an  hour  or  two  afterward 
near  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  heavens.  From 
this  period,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  evening,  until 
the  end  of  the  year;  but  as  its  distance  from  the 
earth  will  rapidl}'  increase  after  the  montlis  of 
August  and  September,  and  as  it  is  then  in  a  high 
degree  of  south  declination,  it  will  not  be  much 
noticed  by  common  observ'ers  during  October, 
November,  and  December.  On  the  18th  of  April, 
about  two  in  the  morning,  it  arrives  at  the  point 
of  its  opposition  to  the  sun,  when  it  is  nearest  the 
earth,  when  it  appears  with  a  full  enlightened 
hemisphere,  and  when  it  affords  the  best  opportu¬ 
nities  for  telescopic  observation.  It  will  be  most 
conspicuous  this  year  in  the  evening,  during 
March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  and 
will  be  distinguished  from  surrounding  stars  by  its 
ruddy  appearance.  During  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September,  it  will  be  seen  chiefly 
near  the  south-western  portion  of  the  sky.  On 
the  11th  of  March  it  is  ste<to»ary;  that  is,  appears 
Without  any  apparent  motion;  after  which,  its 
motion  is  retroyrade,  or  contrary  to  the  order  of 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  so  continues  until 
the  29th  of  May,  when  it  is  again  stationary;  after 
which  its  motion  is  direct  or  according  to  the 
order  of  the  signs. 

The  planet  Mars  will  be  in  conjunction  with  6 
Virginis  on  the  1st  of  January,  at  thirty-two 
minutes  past  four,  p.  m.,  when  the  star  will  be  17" 
gouth  ol  the  planet.  It  will  be  ill  conjunction 


with  ^  Virginis  on  the  4th  of  April,  at  eight 
o’clock  in  tlie  morning,  when  the  star  will  be  49' 
north  of  Mars.  It  will  be  in  conjunction  with 
ct  2^  Librie  on  the  10th  of  August,  at  nineteen 
niinutes  past  two,  p.  m.,  the  star  1°  58'  north.  On 
the  Itith  of  September,  at  fifty-three  niinutes  past 
three,  in  the  morning,  the  star  g  Ophiuchi  will  be 
in  conjunction,  at  the  distance  of  only  1'  to  tha 
south;  so  that  the  two  bodies  will  seem  almost  to 
touch  each  other.  On  the  27th  of  September, 
about  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  this  planet  will 
be  in  conjunction  with  Jupiter,  when  Mars  will 
appear  2°  4'  to  the  south  of  Jupiter.  On  the  4lh 
of  October,  at  thirty-five  minutes  past  ten,  p. 
M.,  it  will  be  in  conjunction  with  b  Ophiuchi, 
when  the  star  will  appear  only  6'  south  of  the 
planet.  On  December  I8th,  it  will  be  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  i  Capricorni,  at  8h.  47',  p.  m.,  when  tire 
star  will  be  only  eight  minutes  of  a  degree  south 
of  Mars. 

IV.  VESTA,  JUNO,  CERES,  A.ND  PALLAS. 

These  planets  will  all  be  in  opposition  to  the 
sun  this  year.  Vesta  will  be  in  opposition  on  the 
22d  of  October,  at  twenty-one  minutes  past  three 
in  the  morning.  It  will  transit  the  meridian 
about  midnight,  at  an  altitude  of  38°  20'.  Right 
ascension,  2h.  2'  27";  north  declination,  20'  23". 
On  the  20th  of  April,  at  Ih.  25",  p.  m.,  it  is  hr 
conjunction  with  the  star  p  Piscium,  the  star 
34'  north  of  the  planet.  On  the  22d  of  April,  at 
lOh.  56',  A.  M.,  it  is  in  conjunction  with  r  Piscium, 
the  star  1°  11' south  of  Vesta.  On  the  24th  of 
August,  at  111.  44',  a.  .m.,  the  star  v  Ceti  will  be  in 
conjunction,  the  star  14'  north  of  Vesta;  both 
these  bodies  will  therefore  be  seen  in  the  same 
field  of  a  telescope 

Juno  will  be  in  opposition  on  the  I9th  of  March, 
at  2h.  45',  p.  M.,  and  will  come  to  the  meridian 
about  midnight,  at  an  altitude  of  41°  3'.  Right 
ascension,  llh.  59'  55";  north  declination,  3°  3' 
15".  Juno  will  be  in  conjunction  with  s  Virginis 
on  the  4th  of  March,  at  3h.  24',  p.  ji.,  the  star  28' 
south  of  Juno.  On  the  25th  of  April,  at  noon,  it 
will  be  in  conjunction  with  v  Virginis,  when  the 
star  will  be  only  7'  north  of  the  planet.  This 
conjunction  will  afford  a  favorable  opportunity 
for  detecting  Juno.  On  the  24th  of  May,  at  7h. 
12',  A.  M.,  it  will  again  be  in  conjunction  with  r 
Virginis,  when  the  star  will  be  36'  south  of  tlie 
planet.  On  the  22d  of  June,  at  8h.  36',  a.  m.,  it 
will  be  in  conjunction  with  rr  Virginis,  the  star 
45'  north  of  the  planet. 

Valias  is  in  opposition  to  the  sun  on  the  4th  of 
September,  at  5h.  34',  p.  m.,  when  it  will  come  to 
the  meridian  at  an  altitude  of  4(P  41)^'.  Right 
ascension,  22h.  37';  north  declination,  2°  41'  20". 
Pallas  will  be  in  conjunction  with  the  star  « 
Aquarii  on  the  20th  of  September,  about  one  in 
the  morning,  when  the  star  will  be  22'  south  of 
Pallas. 

Ceres  is  in  opposition  on  October  13th,  at 
twenty-two  niinutes  past  eleven,  a.  m.,  and  comes 
to  the  meridian  at  that  time  at  an  elevation  above 
the  southern  horizon  of  32°  45j/^'.  Right  ascen¬ 
sion,  111.  35'  20";  north  declination,  5°  14'  30 

V.  JUPITER. 

This  planet  passed  its  conjunction  wdth  the  sun 
on  the  2lst  of  November,  1840,  and  will  appear 
as  a  morning  star  during  the  montlis  of  January, 
February,  March,  and  April.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  it  will  rise  near  the  south,  at  thirtv-foui 
minutes  past  five  in  the  morning,  and  will  pass  the 
meridian  at  forty  minutes  past  nine,  at  an  altitude 
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of  nearly  170.  On  the  1st  of  Februar^^  it  will  rise 
ill  the  same  quarter,  at  fifty-six  minutes  past  three, 
and  come  to  the  meridian  about  eight.  On  the  1st 
of  March,  it  will  rise  at  twenty-two  minutes  past 
two  in  the  morning,  and  pass  the  meridian  at  twen¬ 
ty-eight  minutes  past  six.  On  the  1st  of  April,  it 
rises  at  twenty-eight  minutes  past  twelve,  mid¬ 
night;  and  on  the  1st  of  May,  at  thirty-two  minutes 
past  ten  in  the  evening;  after  which  it  will  continue 
to  be  seen  in  the  evening  until  about  the  middle  of 
November.  It  will  be  in  conjunction  with  the  sun 
on  the  morning  of  the  Sild  of  December,  after  which, 
it  will  be  a  morning  star.  The  declination  of  Ju¬ 
piter  on  January  1st  is  21°  3^'  south,  and  on  the 
1st  of  December,  23°  ISj^'  south.  On  account, 
therefore,  of  its  great  southern  declination,  its  alti¬ 
tude  will  be  low,  and  its  duration  above  the  horizon 
comparatively  short.  Its  altitude,  when  passing  the 
meridian  about  the  beginning  of  December,  is 
only  14°  46'.  Its  opposition  to  the  sun  happens 
on  the  5th  of  June,  at  lOh.  16',  p.  m.  It  will 
appear  chiefly  in  a  southerly  and  south-westerly 
direction  in  the  evenings  of  July,  August  and 
September.  The  best  time  for  telescopic  obser¬ 
vations  on  this  planet,  in  the  evening,  will  be  from 
April  until  the  end  of  August. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  at  a  quarter-past  three  in 
the  morning  all  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  will 
appear  on  the  west  side  of  the  planet,  when 
viewed  with  a  telescope  having  an  erect  eye-piece, 
and  in  the  order  of  their  distances  from  Jupiter. 
The  same  phenomenon  will  happen  on  the  8th 
of  June,  at  thirty  minutes  past  eleven  in  the 
evening.  On  the  5th  and  18th  of  July  (on  the 
east  of  Jupiter),  at  forty-five  minutes  past  nine 
in  the  evening;  on  the  27th  of  September,  at  7h. 
30',  p.  M.;  and  on  the  17th  of  November,  at 

bh.j  F.  M. 

VI.  SATURN. 

This  planet  will  be  seen  only  in  the  morning 
from  the  beginning  of  January  until  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  May.  On  the  1st  of  February,  it  will 
rise  at  5h.  8',  a.  m.,  in  a  direction  nearly  south-east, 
and  will  come  to  the  meridian  at  9h.  8',  a.  m.,  at 
an  altitude  of  15°  35';  on  the  1st  of  March,  it 
rises  at  twenty-eight  minutes  past  three  in  the 
morning;  on  the  1st  of  April,  at  thirty-one 
minutes  past  one;  and  on  the  l.st  of  May,  at 
thirty-two  minutes  past  eleven  in  the  evening. 
From  January  until  May  the  planet  will  be  seen 
chiefly  in  a  south-easterly  direction  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  at  a  small  elevation  above  the  horizon.  From 
July  until  October  it  will  be  seen  in  the  evening, 
chiefly  in  a  southerly  and  south-by-west  direction. 
It  is  in  opposiliou  to  the  sun  on  the  21st  of  June, 
when  it  rises  about  eight  in  the  evening, and  pas.ses 
the  meridian  about  midnight.  It  will  be  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  sun  on  the  27th  of  December. 
Its  right  ascension  on  the  1st  of  January  is  17h. 
43',  and  its  south  declination,  22°  21'.  On  the 
31st  of  December,  its  right  ascension  is  16h.  26', 
and  south  declination,  22°  40'.  On  account  of 
its  great  southern  declination  and  its  vicinity  to 
the  sun,  it  will  not  be  much  noticed  during  the 
latter  part  of  October  and  the  months  of  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December. 

During  this  year  the  ring  of  Saturn  will  be  in 
a  very  favorable  position  for  telescopic  observa¬ 
tion,  the  elliptical  figure  of  the  ring  appearing 
nearly  at  its  utmost  w'Jth,  so  that  it  will  appear 
very  nearly  to  encompass  the  planet.  The  best 
periods  for  telescopic  (jbservations  in  the  evening 
will  be  from  the  month  of  May,  until  the  end  of 
September. 

VoL.  II.— 29 


TII.  UK  A  NCI. 

Uranus  will  be  in  opposition  to  the  pun  on  the 
15th  of  September,  at  lOh.  17',  a.  m.,  when  it  will 
pass  the  meridian  about  midnight,  at  an  altitude 
of  34°  15'.  Right  ascension  at  this  period,  23h. 
33)^';  south  declination,  3°  45'.  It  is  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Venus  on  the  25th  of  January, at  twenty- 
five  minutes  past  one  in  the  morning,  and  is  dis¬ 
tant  from  Venus  only  four  minutes  of  a  degree. 
It  is  in  conjunction  with  Vesta  on  the  9th  of  April, 
at  nine  in  the  evening,  being  3°  54'  to  the  north 
of  Vesta.  On  the  1st  of  September,  it  passes  the 
meridian  at  fifty-one  minutes  past  twelve,  mid¬ 
night;  on  the  1st  of  October,  at  forty-niiiB  mi¬ 
nutes  past  ten  in  the  evening;  on  the  1st  of  No¬ 
vember,  at  forty-three  minutes  past  eight;  on  the 
1st  of  December,  at  forty-four  minutes  past  six; 
and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1842,  at  forty-four 
minutes  past  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  most 
eligible  p^eriods  for  detecting  this  planet  by  means 
of  the  telescope  are  the  months  of  August,  Sep¬ 
tember,  October,  and  November. 

N.  B.  The  preceding  descriptions  of  planetary 
phenomena  are  chiefly  intended  to  inl'orra  com¬ 
mon  observers  as  to  the  seasons  of  the  year  when 
the  different  planets  may  be  seen,  and  the  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  heavens  to  which  they  are  to  direct 
their  attention  in  order  to  distinguish  them.  It 
may'  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  planets  in 
general  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye 
for  about  a  month  before  and  after  their  conjunc¬ 
tions  with  the  sun,  except  Venus,  which  may  fre¬ 
quently  be  seen  within  a  week  before  and  after  its 
inferior  conjunction;  but  this  planet  will  some¬ 
times  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  for  a  month  ol 
two  before  and  after  its  superior  conjunction  wifil 
the  sun. 

For  a  particular  description  of  the  motions,  dis¬ 
tances,  magnitudes,  and  other  phenomena  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  primary' planets  and  their  satellites,  the 
reader  is  respectfully  referred  to  the  volume  ejiti- 
tled  “ Cei.f.stial  Scenery;  or  the  Wonders  of  tho 
Planetary  System  Displayed,”  where  all  the  meat 
interesting  facts  connected  with  the  solar  system, 
and  the  scenery  it  displays,  are  particularly  de¬ 
tailed. 


ECLIPSES  AND  OCCULTATIONS. 

ECLIPSES  IN  1840. 

There  will  be  four  eclipses  this  year,  two  of  the 
sun  and  two  of  the  moon;  but  none  of  them  will 
be  visible  within  the  limits  of  the  British  isles, 
nor  in  the  United  States  of  America,  except  a  par¬ 
tial  eclipse  of  the  moon,  August  13th,  at  7h.  23', 
A.  M.,  Greenwich  lime.  'I'his  eclipse  will  be  visi¬ 
ble  at  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  most 
parts  of  North  America,  but  not  in  Britain. 
On  March  4th,  there  will  be  an  annular  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  the  middle  of  which  will  happen  at  7h. 
23',  A.  M.;  and  on  August  27th  there,  will  be  a  total 
eclip.se  of  the  sun;  middle  of  the  eclipse  about  7h., 
A.  M.  '^riiese  two  interesting  eclipses  will  be  visi¬ 
ble  chiefly  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  globe,  in  tho 
eastern  parts  of  Africa,  the  East  Indies,  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean,  Australia,  &.o.  At  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  there  will  be  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun 
on  August  27th;  but  both  eclipses  will  be  invisi¬ 
ble  both  in  Britain  and  America. 

ECLIPSES  in  1841. 

This  year  there  will  be  six  eclipses,  four  of  the 
sun  and  two  of  the  moon,  at  the  following  timess 
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Of  the  sun,  January  22d^  at  5h.  23',  a  partial 
eclipse,  visible  only  in  a  small  portion  of  the 
southern  ocean;  of  the  mr/on,  February  6th,  at  2h. 
6',  A.  M.,  visible  in  Great  Britain;  of  the  sun,  a 
partial  eclipse,  February  21st,  at  llh.  4',  a.  m., 
visible  chiefly  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  Ice¬ 
land,  and  East  Greenland;  of  the  sun,  a  partial 
eclipse,  July  18,  at  2h.  24',  p.  m.,  visible  in  Baffin’s 
Bay,  Iceland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia  in  Europe, 
Prussia,  Germany,  Scotland,  &c.,  but  invisible  at 
Greenwich;  of  the  moon,  a  total  eclipse,  August 
2d,  at  lOh.  1',  A.  M.;  of  the  sun,  a  partial  eclipse, 
August  16th,  at  9h.  19',  p.m.,  visible  chiefly  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean.  'Fhe  times  here  specified 
denote  the  middle  of  the  eclipse. 

Ali  the  above  eclipses  are  invisible  at  Green¬ 
wich,  and  in  most  parts  of  Britain, except  the  total 
eclipse  of  the  moon  on  February  5th  and  6th,  of 


which  the  following  is  a  more  particular  detail  in 
mean  time  at  Greenwich: 

h.  m. 

First  contact  with  penumbra  of  the 


earth’s  shadow,  Feb.  5 . 11  24  r.  M 

First  contact  with  dark  shadow, 

Feb.  6 .  0  20  a.m 

First  total  immersion  in  dark  shadow, 

Feb.  6 .  1  17  a.  M 

Middle  of  the  eclipse,  Feb.  6 .  2  a.  M 

Last  total  immersion  in  dark  shadow, 

Feb.  6 .  2  55^^ a.  M 

Last  contact  with  dark  shadow, 

B'eb.  6 .  3  52?^  a  m 

Last  contact  with  penumbra,  Feb.  6,  4  49  a.  a* 
Digits  eclipsed, 


A  large  solar  eclipse  will  be  visible  on  July  8, 


PLATE  IV. 
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1842;  and  no  eclipse  of  the  sun  will  be  visible  in 
Britain  until  that  time.  That  eclipse  will  be  total 
in  the  southern  parts  of  France,  and  large  even 
in  and  near  London.  At  Greenwich,  it  will  be¬ 
gin  at  4h.  5214',  A.  M.,  and  end  at  6h.  43'.  Digits 
eclip.sod  90  42j^'.  Of  course  this  eclipse  will  not 
be  visible  in  the  United  States,  nor  throughout 
any  part  of  America,  as  the  sun  will  not  at  that 
time  bo  risen  to  those  places. 

OCCULT ATIONS  OP  VENUS  BY  THE  MOON  IN  1841. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1841,  the  planet  Venus 
will  suffer  an  occultation  by  the  moon.  It  will 
begin  to  be  immersed  behind  the  moon  at  forty 
minutes  past  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  of 
Greenwich  mean  time,  and  will  emerge  from  be¬ 


hind  the  opposite  limb  of  the  moon  at  twenty- 
three  minutes  past  3,  p.  m.  Another  occultation 
of  Venus  will  happen  on  the  12th  of  September, 
1841;  immersion,  thirty  minutes  past  six  in  tho 
morning;  emersion,  forty-two  minutes  past  7,  a.  m. 
In  the  occultation  of  March  26,  Venus  will  be 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  and  the  moon 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  Venus  will  be  immerg- 
ed  at  the  dark  (or  eastern)  limb  of  the  moon,  and 
will  emerge  from  the  enlightened  crescent.  'They^ 
will  be  then  nearly  on  the  meridian,  at  an  altituda 
of  about  60°,  and  nearly  three  hours  of  right  ascen¬ 
sion  east  of  the  sun.  A  short  time  after  sunset, 
Venus  will  be  seen  a  little  west  from  the  lunar 
crescent,  but  very  near  it,  shining  with  consider¬ 
able  splendor.  Although  this  occultation  wil! 
happen  while  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  yet 
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both'the  moon  and  Venus  will  be  easily  perceived 
■with  a  common  telescope  of  very  moderate  mag¬ 
nifying  power.  In  the  occultatiou  which  takes 
place  on  the  morning  of  September  12,  Venus 
will,  as  in  the  former  case,  be  nearly  in  the  shape 
of  a  half  moon,  and  the  moon  a  slender  crescent, 
being  only  2}-^  days  from  the  period  of  conjunc¬ 
tion  or  new  moon.  In  this  case  Venus  will  be 
immerged  at  the  enlightened  limb  of  the  moon, 
and  emerge  from  the  dark  limb.  Both  bodies  will 
be  then  in  an  easterly  or  north-easterly  direction, 
and  the  immersion  will  take  place  a  little  after 
sunrise;  about  half  an  hour  before  which,  Venus 
will  be  seen  a  very  little  to  the  east  of  the  moon. 


EXPLANATIONS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  EN¬ 
GRAVINGS  OF  THE  STARS. 

Plates  I  and  II,  which  represent  portions  of 
the  heavens  as  seen  about  the  middle  of  January 
and  the  1st  of  September,  have  been  explained  pp. 


13-16;  and  Plate  III,  which  represents  the  north 
circumpolar  stars  has  been  explained  pp.  lG-19. 

Plate  IV  represents  some  of  the  larger  stars 
and  principal  constellations  around  the  iSont/i  Pole, 
to  the  distance  of  45°  from  that  pole.  It  also 
shows  a  portion  of  the  Milky  Way  which  tra¬ 
verses  that  region  of  the  heavens,  and  which  is 
said  to  appear  there  with  peculiar  brilliancy.  One 
of  the  principal  constellations  which  is  frequently 
noticed,  and  which  appears  peculiarly  striking  to 
sea-faring  people  and  others,  is  called  Crux,  or  the 
Cross,  from  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  that  figure 
It  consists  of  five  stars,  one  of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude,  two  of  the  second,  one  of  the  third,  and  one 
of  the  fourth  magnitude.  Four  of  these  are  in 
the  position  of  the  cross;  the  northernmost  and 
southernmost  of  which  are  always  in  a  line  witli 
the  south  pole,  and  therefore  serve  for  a  direction 
in  south  latitude  to  discover  that  p  fie,  as  the  Two 
Pointers  in  the  Great  Bear  serve  to  direct  the  eye 
to  the  North  Polar-star.  There  is  no  large  or  pro¬ 
minent  star  at  or  near  the  South  Pole.  This  con- 


Fig.  85, 


itftllation  is  represented  near  the  line,  or  meridian, 
tvh.eh  points  at  XII,  opposite  to  the  month  of 
May.  All  its  stars,  except  the  lowermost,  appear 
within  the  limits  of  the  Milky  Way.  The  stars 
[minedi'ately  below  the  Cross  belong  to  the  Cen¬ 
taur;  those  on  the  left,  opposite  April,  belong  to 
Robur  Caroh,  or  King  Charles’s  Oak,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  Farther  to 
the  left,  opposite  March,  is  Argo  Navis  or  the  Ship. 


Still  farther  to  the  left,  opposite  February,  Is 
Pisces  Volans,  the  Flying  Fish,  which  contains  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude,  named  Canopus.  This 
star  is  marked  near  the  left  side  of  the  map,  op¬ 
posite  tlie  middle  of  February.  1  o  the  right  from 
theCr'ss  are  the  two  fore  legs  of  Ihe  Centaur 
distinguished  by  two  stars  of  the  first  magnitude, 
named  Agena  and  Bungula,  Agena  being  the  one 
next  to  the  Cross  They  are  in  the  Milky  Way, 
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and  appear  opposite  the  month  of  June.  Next  to 
the  Cross  and  the  Centaur,  on  the  right,  are  Cir- 
eintts,  or  the  Compasses;  the  Southern  Triangle, 
which  contains  three  stars  of  the  second  magni¬ 
tude  in  the  form  of  a  triangle;  and  Ara,  or  the 
Altar,  which  lies  adjacent  to  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  map,  opposite  the  space  between  July  and 
August. 

Directing  our  attention  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
map,  on  the  left,  there  is  the  constellation  Equu- 
leus  Pictoria,  or  the  Painter’s  Easel,  which  consists 
of  a  number  of  small  stars.  Next  to  this,  and  a 
little  above  it,  is  Dorado,  or  the  Sword-Fish,  which 
contains  two  or  three  stars  of  the  second  and  third 
magnitudes.  To  the  right  of  Dorado  is  Hydrus, 
or  the  Water  Snake;  above  which  is  Achcrnar,  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  Eridanus,  which 
appears  opposite  the  1st  of  December.  Next  to 
Achernar  on  the  right  is  Toucana,  or  the  Amer¬ 


ican  Goose;  above  which,  opposite  November,  is 
the  Phoenix;  to  the  right  of  which  is  the  Crane, 
which  contains  two  stars  of  the  second  magni¬ 
tude;  below  which  is  Pavo,  or  the  Peacock,  which 
contains  several  stars  of  the  second  and  third 
magnitudes;  below  Pavo,  opposite  to  August,  is 
Teleseopium,  or  the  Telescope,  which  contains  no 
remarkable  stars.  Within  eleven  degrees  of  the 
South  Polo,  represented  by  the  central  point  of  the 
map,  are  two  of  those  whitish  or  nebulous  spaces 
called  the  Magellanic  Clouds,  which  are  found  by 
the  telescope  to  consist  of  small  stars  and  nebu¬ 
lous  appearances.  The  other  Magellanic  cloud, 
which  is  the  largest,  is  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  South  Pole.  In  specifying  the  names  of 
some  of  the  above  stated  constellations,  the  incon¬ 
gruity  of  the  animals  and  figures  by  which  these 
groups  of  stars  are  represented  will  at  once  be  ap¬ 
parent  to  the  reader. 


Fig.  86. 


Plate  V.  contains  a  condensed  representation 
of  some  of  the  principal  constellations  in  the 
nortiiern  and  southern  hemispheres  on  Mercator’s 
Projection,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
THE  COURSE  OK  THE  MiLKY  W AV,  aud  the  relative 
poaiiious  of  the  constellations.  Some  of  the  larger 
stars  may  be  here  traced  as  ct  Lyrce,  Capella,  &c., 
but  the)'  are  more  easily  distinguished  in  the  other 
maps.  (See  the  description  given  of  the  Milky 
Way  p.  57.) 


Fig.  80  (p.  124)  represents  the  comet  of  1661, 
as  seen  by  Hevelius;  the  atmosphere,  or  nebulo¬ 
sity,  surrounding  the  nucleus,  when  viewed  at 
different  times,  varied  in  its  extent,  as  likewise 
the  tail  in  its  length  and  breadth. 

Fig.  81  (p.  124)  represents  a  class  of  comets 
which  have  their  tails  somewhat  bent,  which 
some  suppose  to  be  owing  to  the  resistance  of 
the  ethereal  fluid  through  which  they  move. 

Fig.  85  represents  a  telescopic  view  of  the  Pleia- 
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des,  a  group  of  stars  in  the  constellation  Taurus. 
About  forty  stars  are  here  represented,  but  with 
powerful  telescopes  many  more  may  be  discover¬ 
ed.  Rheita  affirms  that  he  counted  200  stars  with¬ 
in  this  cluster,  and  yet  telescopes,  at  the  period 
when  he  lived,  had  not  arrived  at  the  point  of  per¬ 
fection  they  have  now  attained.  Tlie  principal 
star  in  the  Pleiades  is  Alcione,  of  the  third  magni¬ 
tude,  which  is  here  represented  near  the  center 
of  the  cluster.  The  names  of  the  others  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  are  Merope,  Maia,  Electra, 
Tayeta,  Sterope,  and  Celine.  Merope  is  the  one 
which  some  suppose  to  have  been  lost.  In  fabu¬ 
lous  history,  these  stars  were  the  seven  daughters 
of  Atlas  and  the  nymph  Pleione,  who  were  turned 
into  stars  with  their  sisters  the  Hyades,  on  account 
of  their  mutual  affection  and  amiable  virtues. 

The  other  five  stars,  beside  Alcione,  are  of  the 
fifth  magnitude,  as  represented  in  the  plate;  and 
the  rest  are  telescopic  stars  of  the  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  magnitudes.  The  lines  from 
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right  to  left  are  portions  of  circles  of  declination 
which  run  parallel  with  the  equinoctial,  as  the 
parallels  of  latitude  on  the  terrestrial  globe  do 
with  respect  to  the  equator;  and  on  these  the  de¬ 
clination,  or  distance  of  the  body  from  the  equi¬ 
noctial,  is  marked.  The  other  lines,  from  top  to 
bottom,  are  portions  of  circles  of  right  ascension 
corresponding  with  meridians  on  the  terrestrial 
globe.  On  these  are  marked  the  right  ascensions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  or  their  distance,  reckoned 
on  the  equinoctial  from  the  first  point  of  Aries. 
One  of  these  lines,  at  the  top  and  bottom,  is 
marked  54°,  showing  that  the  stars  in  that  line 
are  54°  east  from  the  first  point  of  Aries;  and  the 
number  23,  marked  at  the  right  and  left  hand 
sides,  shows  that  the  star  or  stars  in  that  line  are 
2.10  north  of  the  equinoctial. 

Fig.  86  represents  the  tail  of  the  splendid  comet 
of  1744,  which  was  divided  into  six  branches,  as 
described  p.  127.  See  also  the  description  given 
of  this  comet,  pp.  122, 123. 
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PREFACE. 


Tue  following  work  was  announced  several  years  ago  in  tlie  preface  to  tke  volume 
on  “  The  Sidereal  Heavens,”  since  which  time  numerous  inquiries  have  been  made 
after  it  by  correspondents  in  England,  the  AVest  Indies,  and  America.  It  was  nearly 
ready  for  publication  three  years  ago,  but  circumstances  over  which  the  author  had 
no  control  prevented  its  appearance  at  that  period.  This  delay,  however,  has  enabled 
him  to  introduce  descriptions  of  certain  instruments  and  inventions  which  were  partly 
unknown  at  the  time  to  which  he  refers. 

The  term  “  Practical  Astronomer  ”  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the  shortest  that  could 
be  selected,  although  the  volume  does  not  comprise  a  variety  of  topics  and  discussions 
generally  comprehended  in  this  department  of  astronomy.  The  work  is  intended  for 
the  information  of  general  readers,  especially  for  those  who  have  acquired  a  relish  for 
astronomical  pursuits,  and  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  instruments  by 
which  celestial  observations  are  made,  and  to  apply  their  mechanical  skill  to  the 
construction  of  some  of  those  which  they  may  wish  to  possess.  AVith  this  view,  the 
author  has  entered  into  a  variety  of  minute  details,  in  reference  to  the  construction 
and  practical  application  of  all  kinds  of  telescopes,  &c.,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
general  treatises  on  Optics  and  Astronomy. 

As  Light  is  the  foundation  of  astronomical  science,  and  of  all  the  instruments  used 
for  celestial  observation,  a  brief  description  is  given  of  the  general  properties  of 
light — of  the  laws  by  which  it  is  refracted  and  reflected  when  passing  through  different 
mediums,  and  of  the  effects  it  produces  in  the  system  of  nature — in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  principles  on  which  optical  instruments  are 
constructed,  and  the  effects  they  produce. 

As  this,  as  well  as  every  other  physical  subject,  forms  a  part  of  the  arrangements 
of  the  Creator  throughout  the  material  system,  the  author  has  occasionally  taken  an 
opportunity  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  AVisdom  and  Beneficence 
of  the  Great  First  Cause,  and  of  introducing  those  moral  reflections  which  naturally 
flow  from  the  subject. 

The  present  is  the  ninth  volume  which  the  author  has  presented  to  the  public,  and 
he  indulges  the  hope  that  it  will  meet  with  the  same  favorable  reception  which  his 
former  publications  have  uniformly  experienced.  It  was  originally  intended  to  con¬ 
clude  the  volume  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  utility  of  astronomical  studies,  and  their 
moral  and  religious  tendency,  but  this  has  been  prevented,  for  the  present,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  work  having  swelled  to  a  greater  size  than  was  anticipated.  Should  he 
again  appear  before  the  public  as  an  author,  the  subject  of  discussion  and  illustration 
will  have  a  more  direct  bearing  than  the  present  on  the  great  objects  of  religion  and 
a  future  world. 

BBouanTY  Ferky,  near  Dcksxb. 
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ON  LIGHT. 


I  N  T  11  0  D 

LlGHr  is  that  invisible  ethereal  matter  which 
renders  objects  perceptible  by  the  visual  organs. 
It  appears  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  the  universe,  and  is  essentially  requi¬ 
site  to  the  enjoyment  of  every  rank  of  perceptive 
e.xistence.  It  is  by  the  agency  of  this  mysterious 
substance  that  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
beauties  and  sublimities  of  the  universe,  and  the 
wonderful  operations  of  the  Almighty  Creator. 
Without  its  universal  influence,  an  impenetrable 
rail  would  be  thrown  over  the  distant  scenes  of 
creation;  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  the 
starry  orbs  would  be  shrouded  in  the  deepest  dark¬ 
ness,  and  the  variegated  surface  of  the  globe  on 
which  we  dwell  would  be  almost  unnoticed  and 
unknown.  Creation  would  disappear, a  mysterious 
gloom  would  surround  the  mind  of  every  intelli¬ 
gence,  all  around  would  appear  a  dismal  waste 
and  an  undistinguished  chaos.  To  whatever 
quarter  we  might  turn,  no  form  nor  comeliness 
would  be  seen,  and  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  perfec¬ 
tions  and  agency  of  an  All-wise  and  Almighty 
Being  could  be  perceived  throughout  the  univer¬ 
sal  gloom.  In  short,  without  the  influence  of 
light,  no  world  could  be  inhabited,  no  animated 
being  could  subsist  in  the  manner  it  now  does,  no 
knowledge  could  be  acquired  of  the  works  of 
God,  and  happiness,  even  in  the  lowest  degree, 
could  scarcely  be  enjoyed  by  any  organized  intel¬ 
ligence. 

We  have  never  yet  known  what  it  is  to  live  in 
a  world  deprived  of  this  delightful  visitant;  for  in 
the  darkest  night  we  enjoy  a  .share  of  its  beneficial 
agency,  and  even  in  the  deepest  dungeon  its  influ¬ 
ence  is  not  altogether  unfelt.*  The  blind,  indeed, 
do  not  directly  enjoy  the  advantages  of  light,  but 
its  influence  is  reflected  upon  them,  and  their 
Knowledge  is  promoted  through  the  medium  of 


*  Those  unfortunate  individuals  who  have  been  confined 
Jn  the  darkest  dungeons  have  declared,  that  though,  on 
^leir  first  entrance,  no  object  could  be  perceived,  perhaps 
fcr  a  day  or  two,  yet,  in  the  course  of  time,  as  the  pupils  of 
Obeir  eyes  expanded,  they  could  readily  perceive  mice,  rats, 
and  other  animals  that  infested  their  cells,  and  likewise  the 
walls  of  their  apartments;  which  shows  that,  even  in  such 
situations,  light  is  present,  and  produces  a  certain  degree  of 
inlluence. 
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those  who  enjoy  the  use  of  their  visual  organs. 
Were  all  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  world  deprived  of 
their  eyesight,  neither  knowledge  nor  happiness, 
such  as  we  now  possess,  could  possibly  be  enjoyed. 

There  is  nothing  which  so  strikingly  displays 
the  beneficial  and  enlivening  effects  of  light  as 
the  dawn  of  a  mild  morning  after  a  night  of 
darkness  and  tempest.  All  appears  gloom  and 
desolation  in  our  terrestrial  abode  until  a  faint 
light  begins  to  whiten  the  eastern  horizon.  Every 
succeeding  moment  brings  along  with  it  some¬ 
thing  new  and  enlivening.  The  crescent  of  light 
towai'd  the  east  now  e.xpands  its  dimensions,  and 
rises  upward  toward  the.  cope  of  heaven;  and 
objects,  which  a  little  before  were  immersed  in 
the  deepest  gloom,  begin  to  be  clearly  distin¬ 
guished.  At  length  the  sun  arises,  and  all  naturo 
is  animated  by  his  appearance;  the  magnificent 
scene  of  creation,  which  a  little  before  was  in¬ 
volved  in  obscurity,  opens  gradually  to  view,  and 
every  object  around  excites  sentiments  of  wonder, 
delight,  and  adoration.  The  radiance  which  ema¬ 
nates  from  this  luminary  displays  before  us  a 
world  strewed  with  blessings,  and  embellished 
with  the  most  beautiful  attire.  It  unvails  tho 
lofty  mountains  and  the  forests  with  which  they 
are  crowned;  the  fruitful  fields,  witli  the  crops 
that  cover  them;  the  meadows,  with  the  rivers 
which  water  and  refresh  them;  the  plains,  adorned 
with  verdure;  the  placid  lake,  and  the  expansive 
ocean.  It  removes  the  curtain  of  darkness  from 
the  abodes  of  men,  and  shows  ns  the  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  the  lofty  domes,  the  glittering  spires, 
and  the  palaces  and  temples  with  which  the  land¬ 
scape  is  adorned.  The  flowers  expand  their  buds 
and  put  forth  their  colors,  the  birds  awake  to 
melody,  man  goes  forth  to  his  labor,  the  sounds 
of  human  voices  are  heard,  and  all  ajjpears  life 
and  activity,  as  if  a  new  world  had  emerged  from 
the  darkness  of  chaos. 

The  whole  of  this  splendid  scene,  which  light 
produces,  may  be  considered  as  a  new  crea¬ 
tion,  no  less  grand  and  beneficent  than  the  first 
creation,  when  the  command  was  issued,  “Let 
there  he  light,  and  light  was.”  The  aurora  and 
the  rising  sun  cause  the  earth,  and  all  the  objects 
which  adorn  its  surface,  to  arise  o.it  of  that  pro* 
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found  darkness  and  apparent  desolation  wbicli 
deprived  us  of  tlie  view  of  them  as  if  they  had 
been  no  more.  It  may  be  affirmed,  in  full  accor¬ 
dance  with  truth,  tliat  the  efflux  of  light  in  tlie 
dawn  of  the  morning,  after  a  dark  and  cloudy 
night,  is  even  more  magnificent  and  exliilarating 
than  at  tlie  first  moment  of  its  creation.  At  that 
moment  there  were  no  spectators  on  earth  to 
admire  its  glorious  effects;  and  no  objects,  such 
as  we  now  behold,  to  be  embellished  with  its 
radiance.  The  eartii  was  a  shapeless  chaos,  where 
no  beauty  or  order  could  be  perceived;  the  moun¬ 
tains  had  not  reared  their  heads;  the  seas  were 
not  collected  into  their  channels;  no  rivers  rolled 
through  the  valleys;  no  verdure  adorned  the 
plains;  the  atmosphere  was  not  raised  on  high  to 
reflect  the  radiance,  and  no  animated  beings  e.x- 
jsted  to  diversify  and  enliven  the  scene.  But 
now,  when  the  dawning  of  the  morning  scatters 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  it  opens  to  view  a  scene 
of  beauty  and  maguiticence.  The  heavens  are 
adorned  with  azure,  the  clouds  are  tinged  with 
the  most  lively  colors,  the  mountains  and  plains 
are  clothed  with  verdure,  and  the  whole  of  this 
lower  creation  stands  forth  arrayed  with  diversified 
scenes  of  beneficence  and  grandeur,  while  the 
contemplative  eye  looks  round  and  wonders. 

Such,  then,  are  the  important  and  beneficent 
effects  of  tliat  li^ht  which  every  momewt  diffuses 
its  blessings  around  us.  It  may  justly  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  of  the  most  essential  substances 
connected  with  the  system  of  the  material  uni¬ 
verse,  and  which  gives  efficiency  to  all  the  other 
principles  and  arrangements  of  nature.  Hence 
we  are  informed,  in  the  sacred  history,  that  light 
was  the  first  production  of  ti  e  Almighty  Creator, 
and  the  first-born  of  created  beings;  for  without 
it  the  universe  would  have  presented  nothing  but 
ail  immense  blank  to  all  sentient  existences. 
Hence,  likewise,  the  Divine  Being  is  metaphori¬ 
cally  represented  piider  the  idea  of  light,  as  being 
the  source  of  knowledge  and  felicity  to  all  subor¬ 
dinate  intelligences:  “  God  is  light,  and  in  Him  is 
no  darkness  at  all;”  and  he  is  exhibited  as  “  dwel¬ 
ling  in  liglit  unapproachable  and  full  of  glory, 
whom  no  man  hath  seen  or  can  see.”  In  allusion 
to  these  circumstances,  Milton,  in  his  Paradise  Lost, 
introduces  the  following  beautiful  apostrophe: 

o  Hail  lioly  liglil!  oflsfirin^  of  heaven  first  born. 

Or  of  the  eternal,  coeferna)  beaml 

May  I  express  ihee  imblamed?  since  God  is  light 

And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 

Dwelt  from  eternity;  dwelt  then  in  tliee, 

Bright  eminence  of  iiright  essence  increate. 

- Before  the  sun, 

Before  the  heavens  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
C)f  God,  as  with  a  mantle,  ditlst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  ami  deej>, 

Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infmiie.’* 

As  light  is  an  element  of  so  much  importance 
aud  utility  in  the  system  of  nature,  so  we  find 


that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  its  univer¬ 
sal  diffusion  throughout  all  the  worlds  in  the 
universe.  The  sun  is  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  light  to  this  earth  on  which  we  dwell,  and  to 
all  the  other  planetary  bodies;  and,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  equally  distributed  over  every  portion 
of  the  surfaces  of  these  globes,  to  suit  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  their  inhabitants,  they  are  endowed  wilb 
a  motion  of  rotation,  by  which  every  part  of  tlieii 
surfaces  is  alternately  turned  toward  the  source  of 
light;  and  when  one  hemisphere  is  deprived  of 
the  direct  influence  of  the  solar  rays,  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  derive  a  portion  of  light  from  luminaries  in 
more  distant  regions,  and  have  their  views  directed 
to  other  suns  and  systems,  dispersed,  in  countless 
numbers,  throughout  the  remote  spaces  of  the 
universe.  Around  several  of  the  planets,  satellites 
or  moons  have  been  arranged  for  the  purjiose  of 
throwing  light  on  their  surfaces  in  the  absence  of 
the  sun,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  primary 
planets  themselves  reflect  an  effulgence  of  light 
upon  their  satellites.  All  the  stars  which  our 
unassisted  vision  can  discern  in  the  midnight  sky, 
and  the  millions  more  which  Ihe  telescope  alone 
enables  us  to  descry,  must  be  considered  as  so 
many  fountains  of  light,  not  merely  to  illuminate 
the  voids  of  immensity,  but  to  irradiate  with  their 
beams  surrounding  worlds  with  which  they  are 
more  immediately  connected,  and  to  diffuse  a 
general  luster  throughout  the  amplitudes  of  infi¬ 
nite  space;  and,  therefore,  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that,  could  we  fly,  for  thousands  of 
years,  with  the  swiftness  of  a  seraph,  through  the 
spaces  of  immensity,  we  should  never  approech 
a  region  of  absolute  darkness,  but  should  find 
ourselves  every  moment  encompassed  with  the 
emanations  of  light,  and  cheered  with  its  benign 
influences.  That  Almighty  Being  who  iuhabiteth 
immensity  and  “  dwells  in  light  inaccessible,” 
evidently  appears  to  have  diffused  light  over  the 
remotest  spaces  of  his  creation,  and  to  have  thrown 
a  radiance  upon  all  the  provinces  of  his  wide  and 
eternal  empire,  so  that  every  intellectual  being, 
wherever  existing,  may  feel  its  beneficent  effects, 
and  be  enabled,  through  its  agency,  to  trace  his 
wonderful  operations,  and  the  glorious  attributes 
with  which  he  is  invested. 

As  the  science  of  astronomy  depends  solely  on 
the  iiilluence  of  light  upon  the  organ  of  vision, 
which  is  the  most  noble  and  extensive  of  all  our 
senses;  and  as  the  construction  of  telescopes 
and  other  astronomical  instruments  is  founded 
upon  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  light  and 
the  laws  by  which  operates,  it  is  essentially  requi¬ 
site,  before  proceeding  to  a  description  of  such 
instruments,  to  take  a  cursory  view  of  its  nature 
and  properties,  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  ascer¬ 
tained,  and  the  effects  it  produces  when  obstruc¬ 
ted^  by  certain  bodies,  or  when  passing  through 
difrereut  mediums 


CHAPTER  I 


GENERAL  PROPERTIES  OF  LIGHT. 


It  *■'  Rot  r?y  iiitenfioii  to  discuss  the  subject  of  i 
light  in  minute  detail,  a  subject  which  is  of  con- 
eiderible  extent,  and  which  would  require  a  sepa¬ 
rate  treatise  to  illustrate  it  in  all  its  aspects  and 
bearings.  All  that  I  propose  is  to  offer  a  few  il¬ 
lustrations  of  its  general  properties,  and  the  laws 
by  which  it  is  refracted  and  reflected,  so  as  to 
prepare  the  way  for  explaining  the  nature  and 
construction  of  telescopes  and  other  optical  in¬ 
struments. 

There  is  no  branch  of  natural  science  more  de¬ 
serving  of  our  study  and  investigation  than  that 
which  relates  to  light,  whether  we  consider  its 
beautiful  and  extensive  effects,  the  magnificence 
and  grandeur  of  the  objects  it  unfolds  to  view, 
the  numerous  and  diversified  phenomena  it  exhib¬ 
its,  the  optical  instruments  which  a  knowledge 
of  its  properties  has  enabled  us  to  construct,  or 
the  daily  advantages  we  derive,  as  social  beings, 
from  its  universal  diffusion.  If  air,  which  serves 
as  the  medium  of  sound  and  the  vehicle  of  speech, 
enables  us  to  carry  on  an  interchange  of  thought 
and  affection  with  our  fellow-men,  how  much 
more  extensively  is  that  intercourse  increased  by 
light,  which  presents  the  images  of  our  friends 
and  other  objects  as  it  were  imfnediately  before 
us,  in  all  their  interesting  forms  and  aspects — the 
speaking  eye,  the  rosy  cheeks,  the  benevolent 
smile,  and  the  intellectual  forehead.  The  eye, 
more  susceptible  of  multifarious  impressions  than 
the  other  senses,  “  takes  in  at  once  the  landscape 
of  the  world,-’  and  enables  us  to  distinguish,  in  a 
moment,  the  shapes  and  forms  of  all  its  objects, 
their  relative  positions,  the  colors  that  adorn  them, 
their  diversified  aspect,  and  the  motions  by  which 
they  are  transported  from  one  porlion  of  space  to 
another.  Light,  through  the  medium  of  the  eye, 
not  only  unfolds  to  us  the  presence  of  others,  in 
all  their  minute  modifications  and  peculiarities, 
but  exhibits  us  to  ourselves.  It  presents  to  our 
own  vision  a  faithful  portrait  of  peculiar  features 
behind  reflecting  substances,  without  which  pro¬ 
perty  we  should  remain  entirely  ignorant  of  those 
traits  of  countenance  which  characterize  us  in  the 
eyes  of  others. 

But  what  is  the  nature  of  this  substance  we 
call  light,  which  thus  unfolds  to  us  the  scenes  of 
creation?  On  this  subject  two  leading  opinions 
have  prevailed  in  the  philosophical  world.  One 
of  those  opinions  is,  that  the  whole  sphere  of  the 
universe  is  filled  with  a  subtile  matter,  which  re¬ 
ceives  from  luminous  bodies  an  agitation  which  is 
incessantly  continued,  and  which,  by  its  vibratory 
motions,  enables  us  to  perceive  luminous  bodies. 
According  to  this  opinion,  light  may  be  considered 
as  analogous  to  sound,  which  is  conveyed  to  the  ear 
by  the  vibratory  motions  of  the  air.  This  was  the 
hypothesis  of  Descartes,  which  was  adopted,  with 
tome  modifications,  by  the  celebrated  Euler,  Huy¬ 
gens,  Franklin,  and  other  philosophers,  and  has 
been  admitted  by  several  scientific  gentlemen  of 
the  present  day.  The  other  opinion  is,  that  light 
consists  of  the  emission  or  emanation  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  luminous  bodies,  thrown  out  incessantly 


on  all  sides,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  agi¬ 
tation  it  experiences.  This  is  the  hypothesis  of 
the  illustrious  Newton,  and  has  been  most  gener¬ 
ally  adopted  by  British  philosophers. 

To  the  first  hypothesis  it  is  objected  that,  if 
true,  “  light  would  not  only  spread  itself  in  a  di¬ 
rect  line,  but  its  motion  would  be  transmitted  in 
every  direction  like  that  of  sound,  and  -would  con¬ 
vey  the  impression  of  luminous  bodies  in  the  re¬ 
gions  of  space  beyond  the  obstacles  that  intervene 
to  stop  its  progress.”  No  wall  or  other  opaque 
body  could  obstruct  its  course,  if  it  undulated  in 
every  direction  like  sound;  and  it  would  be  a 
necessary  consequence,  that  we  should  have  no 
night,  nor  any  such  phenomena  as  eclipses  of  the 
sun  or  moon,  or  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn.  This  objection  has  never  been  very 
satisfactorily  answered.  On  the  other  hand,  Eu¬ 
ler  brings  forward  the  following  objeetions  against 
the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  emanation.  1.  That, 
were  the  sun  emitting  continually,  and  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  such  floods  of  luminous  matter,  with  a 
velocity  so  prodigious,  he  must  speedily  be  ex¬ 
hausted,  or  at  least  some  alteration  must,  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  ages,  be  perceptible.  2.  That 
the  sun  is  not  the  only  body  that  emits  rays,  but 
that  all  the  stars  have  the  same  quality;  and  as 
everywhere  the  raj’s  of  the  sun  must  be  crossing 
the  raj’s  of  the  stars,  their  collision  must  be  vio¬ 
lent  in  the  extreme,  and  that  their  direction  must 
be  changed  by  such  a  collision.* 

To  the  first  of  these  objections  it  is  answ'ered, 
that  so  vast  is  the  tenuity  of  light,  that  it  utterly 
exceeds  the  power  of  conception;  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  instrument  having  never  been  certainl}"  put 
in  motion  by  the  impulse  of  the  accumulated 
sunbeams.  It  has  been  calculated  that  in  the 
space  of  385,1.30,000  Egyptian  years  (of  360 
(Jays),  the  sun  would  lose  only  the  ]-l,2l7,420lli 
of  his  bulk  from  the  continual  efflux  of  his  light. 
And,  therefore,  if  in  385  millions  of  years  t 
sun’s  diminution  would  be  so  extremely  small, 
would  be  altogether  insensible  during  the  com 
paratively  short  period  of  five  or  six  thousand 
years.  To  the  second  objection  it  is  replied,  that 
the  particles  of  light  are  so  extremely  rare  that 
their  distance  from  one  to  another  is  incompara¬ 
bly  greater  than  their  diameters;  that  all  objec¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  vanish  when  we  attend  to  the 
continuation  of  the  impression  upon  the  retina, 
and  to  the  small  number  of  luminous  particles 
which  are  on  thataccount  necessary  for  producing 
constant  vision.  For  it  appears,  from  the  accu¬ 
rate  experiments  of  M.  D’Arcy,  that  the  impresy 
sion  of  light  upon  the  retina  continues  eight-thirds 
and  as  a  particle  of  light  would  move  through 
26,000  miles  in  that  time,  constant  vision  would  bo 
maintained  by  a  succession  of  luminous  particles 
twenty-six  thousand  miles  distant  from  each  other. 

Without  attempting  to  decide  on  the  merits  of 
these  tw'o  hypotheses,  I  shall  leave  the  reader  to 
adopt  that  opinion  which  he  may  judge  to  be  at¬ 
tended  with  the  fewest  difficulties,  and  proceed  to 

*  Letters  Jo  a  German  Princess,  vo).  i.,  p.  C8,  &o 
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illustrate  some  of  the  properties  of  light;  and  in 
the  discussion  of  tiiis  subject  I  shall  generally  ad¬ 
here  to  the  terms  employed  by  those  who  have 
adopted  the  hypothesis  of  the  emunation  of  light. 

1.  Light  emanates  or  radiates  from  lumiiwus 
bodies  in  a  straight  line.  This  property  is  proved 
by  tile  impossibility  of  seeing  light  through  bent 
tubes,  or  small  holes  pierced  in  metallic  plates 
placed  one  behind  another,  except  the  holes  be 
placed  in  a  straight  line.  If  we  endeavor  to  look 
at  the  sun  or  a  candle  through  the  bore  of  a 
bended  pipe,  we  cannot  perceive  the  object,  nor 
any  light  proceeding  from  it,  but  through  a 
straight  pipe  the  object  may  be  perceived.  This 
is  likewise  evident  from  the  form  of  the  rays  of 
light  that  penetrate  a  dark  room,  which  proceed 
straight  forward  in  lines  proceeding  from  the  lu¬ 
minous  body;  and  from  the  form  of  the  shadows 
which  bodies  project  that  are  bounded  by  right 
lines  passing  from  the  luminous  body,  and  meet¬ 
ing  the  lines  which  terminate  the  interposing 
body.  This  property  may  be  demonstrated  to  the 
eye  by  causing  light  to  pass  through  small  holes 
into  a  dark  room  filled  with  smoke  or  dust.  It  is 
to  be  understood,  however,  that  in  this  case  the 
rays  of  light  are  considered  as  passing  through  the 
same  medium;  for  when  they  pass  from  air  into 
water,  glass,  or  other  media,  they  are  bent  at  the 
point  where  they  enter  a  different  medium,  as  we 
shall  afterward  have  occasion  to  explain. 

2.  Light  moves  with  amazing  velocity.  The  an¬ 
cients  believed  that  it  was  propagated  from  the 
sun  and  other  luminous  bodies  instantaneously ; 
but  the  observations  of  modern  astronomers  have 
demonstrated  that  this  is  an  erroneous  hypothesis, 
and  that  light,  like  other  projectiles,  occupies  a 
certain  time  in  passing  from  one  part  of  space  to 
another.  Its  velocity,  however,  is  prodigious,  and 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  body  W'th  which  we 
are  acquainted.  It  flies  across  the  earth’s  orbit,  a 
space  of  190  millions  of  miles  in  extent,  in  the 
course  of  sixteen  and  a  half  minutes,  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  192,000  miles  every  second,  and  more 
than  a  million  of  times  swifter  than  a  cannon  ball 
flying  with  its  greatest  velocity.  It  appears  from 
the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Bradley,  respecting  the  ab¬ 
erration  of  the  stars,  that  light  flies  from  these 
bodies  with  a  velocity  similar,  if  not  exactly  the 
same;  so  that  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  planets, 
the  stars, and  every  luminous  body  in  the  universe 
is  propagated  with  uniform  velocity.*  But,  if  the 
velocity  of  light  be  so  very  great,  it  may  be 
asked,  how  does  it  not  strike  against  all  objects 
with  a  force  equal  to  its  velocity?  If  the  finest 
sand  were  thrown  against  our  bodies  with  the 
hundredth  part  of  this  velocity,  each  grain  would 
pierce  us  as  certainly  as  the  siiarpest  and  swiftest 
arrows  from  a  how.  It  is  a  principle  in  mechan¬ 
ics  that  the  force  with  which  all  bodies  strike  is  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  these  bodies,  or  the 
quantity  of  matter  they  contain,  multiplied  by 
the  velocity  with  which  they  move.  Therefore, 
if  the  particles  of  light  were  not  almost  infinitely 
small,  they  would,  of  necessity,  prove  destructive 
in  the  highest  degree.  If  a  particle,  of  light  were 
equal  in  size  to  the  twelve  hundred  thousandth 
part  of  a  small  grain  of  sand — supposing  light  to 
be  material — we  should  be  no  more  able  to  with¬ 
stand  its  force  than  we  should  that  of  sand  shot 
point  blank  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon.  Every 
object  would  be  battered  and  perforated  by  sucli 

*  Tlie  manner  in  which  the  motion  of  liglit  was  discov¬ 
ered  is  explained  in  tlie  author’s  work,  entitled,  “  Celestial 
Bcenery;”  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  discovery 
of  tlie  aberration  of  li^ht  are  stated  and  illustrated  in  his 
volume  on  tim  “  Sidereal  Heavens.” 


celestial  artillery,  until  our  world  were  laid  in  ru¬ 
ins,  and  every  living  being  destroyed.  And  herein 
are  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Creator 
di.splayed  in  making  the  particles  of  light  so  ex¬ 
tremely  small  as  to  render  them  in  some  degree 
proportionate  to  the  greatness  of  the  force  with 
which  they  are  impelled;  otherwise,  all  nature 
would  liave  been  thrown  into  ruin  and  confusion, 
and  the  great  globes  of  the  universe  shattered  ta 
atoms. 

We  have  many  proofs,  beside  the  above,  that 
the  particles  of  light  are  next  to  infinitely  small. 
We  find  that  they  penetrate  with  facility  the  hard¬ 
est  substances,  such  as  crystal,  glass, various  kinds 
of  precious  stones,  and  even  the  diamond  itself, 
though  among  the  hardest  of  stones;  for  such 
bodies  could  not  be  transparent,  unless  light  found 
an  easy  passage  through  their  pores.  When  a 
candle  is  lighted  in  an  elevated  situation,  in  the 
space  of  a  second  or  two  it  will  fill  a  cubical 
space  (if  there  bo  no  interruption)  of  two  miles 
around  it,  in  every  direction,  with  luminous  par¬ 
ticles,  before  the  least  sensible  part  of  its  substance 
is  lost  by  the  candle:  that  is,  it  will  in  a  short  in¬ 
stant  fill  a  sphere  four  miles  in  diameter,  twelve 
and  a  half  miles  in  circumference,  and  containing 
thirty-three  and  a  half  cubical  miles,  with  parti¬ 
cles  of  light;  for  an  eye  placed  in  any  part  of  this 
cubical  space  would  perceive  the  light  emitted  by 
the  candle.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  particles  of  light  contained  in  such  a  space 
cannot  be  less  than /oPir  hundred  sepiillions  —  a 
number  which  is  six  billions  of  times  greater  than 
the  number  of  grains  of  sand  which  could  be 
contained  in  the  whole  earth  considered  as  a  solid 
globe,  and  supposing  each  cubic  inch  of  it  to  con¬ 
tain  ten  hundred  thousand  grains.  Such  is  the 
inconceivable  tenuity  of  that  substance  which 
emanates  from  all  luminous  bodies,  and  vhich 
gives  beauty  and  splendor  to  the  universe  ‘ 
This  may  also  be  evinced  by  the  following  exper¬ 
iment:  Make  a  small  pin-liole  in  a  pkee  of  black 
pajier,  and  hold  the  paper  upright  facing  a  row 
of  candles  placed  near  each  other,  and  at  a  little 
distance  behind  the  black  paper  place  a  piece  of 
white  pasteboard.  On  this  pasteboard  the  ray? 
which  flow  from  all  the  candles  through  the  small 
hole  in  the  black  paper,  will  form  as  many  specks 
of  light  as  there  are  candles,  each  speck  being  a? 
clear  and  distinct  as  if  there  were  only  one  speck 
from  a  single  candle.  This  experiment  siiows 
that  the  streams  of  light  from  the  different  can¬ 
dles  pass  through  the  small  hole  without  confu¬ 
sion,  and,  consequently,  that  the  particles  of  light 
are  exceedingly  small.  For  the  same  reason  we 
can  easily  see  through  a  small  hole  not  more  than 
1-lOOlh  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  sky,  the  trees, 
houses,  and  nearly  all  the  objects  in  an  extensive 
landscape,  occupying  nearly  an  entire  hemisphere, 
the  light  of  all  which  may  pass  through  this  small 
ajierture. 

3.  Light  is  sent  forth  in  all  directions  from  ebery 
visible  point  of  luminous  bodies.  If  we  hold  a 
slieet  of  paper  before  a  candle,  or  the  sun,  or  any 
other  source  of  light,  we  shall  find  that  the  papej 
i.s  illuminated  in  wliatever  position  we  liold  it,  pro 
viJed  the  light  is  not  obstructed  by  its  edge  or  by 
any  other  body.  Hence,  wherever  a  spectator  ia 
placed  with  regard  to  a  luminous  body,  every 
point  of  that  part  of  its  surface  which  is  toward 
him  will  be  visible,  when  no  intervening  objecj 
intercepts  the  passage  of  the  light.  Hence,  like¬ 
wise,  it  follows  that  the  sun  illuminates  not  only 
an  immense  plane  extending  along  the  paths  of 
the  planets,  from  the  one  side  of  the  orbit  of  Ura¬ 
nus  to  the  other,  but  the  whole  of  that  sphere, 
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or  solid  space,  of  whicn  the  distance  of  Uranus 
is  tlie  radius.  The  diameter  of  this  spliere  is 
three  thousand  six  hundred  millions  of  miles,  and 
it  consequently  contains  about  24,000,000,000,- 
000,000,(100,000,000,000,  or  twenty-four  thousand 
fuartUiions  of  cubical  miles,  ev'eiy  point  of  which 
immense  space  is  filled  with  the  solar  beams.  Not 
only  so,  but  the  whole  cubical  space  which  inter¬ 
venes  hetw-een  the  sun  and  the  nearest  fixed  stars 
is  more  or  less  illuminated  by  his  rays.  For,  at 
tile  distance  of  Sirius,  or  any  other  of  the  nearest 
stars,  the  sun  wmuld  be  visible,  though  only  as  a 
small,  twinkling  orb;  and,  consequently,  his  rays 
must  be  diffused,  however  faint,  throughout  the 
most  distant  spaces  whence  he  is  visible.  'I'he 
diameter  of  this  immense  sphere  of  light  cannot 
be  less  than  forty  billions  of  miles,  and  its  solid 
contents  33, 5UU,000,000,000, 000,000,000,000, 000,- 
000,000,000,000,  or  thirty-three  thousand  five 
hundred  sextUlioiis  of  cubical  miles.  All  this  im¬ 
mense  and  incomprehensible  space  is  filled  w’itli 
the  radiations  of  the  solar  orb;  for  were  an  eye 
placed  in  anyone  point  of  it,  where  no  extraneous 
body  interposed,  the  sun  would  be  visible  either  as 
a  lai'ge  luminous  orb,  or  as  a  small  twinkling  star. 
But  he  can  be  visible  only  by  the  rays  he  emits, 
and  which  enter  the  organs  of  vision.  How  in¬ 
conceivably'  immense,  then,  must  be  the  quantity 
of  ray's  which  are  throw'n  off  in  all  directions 
from  that  luminary'  which  is  the  source  of  our 
day!  Every’  star  must  likewise  be  considered  as 
emitting  innumerable  streams  of  radiance  over  a 
space  equally  extensive;  so  that  no  point  in  the 
universe  can  be  conceived  where  absolute  dark¬ 
ness  prevails,  unless  in  the  interior  regions  of 
planetary'  bodies. 

4.  The  effect  of  light  upon  the.  eye  is  not  instanta¬ 
neous,  but  continues  for  a  short  space  of  time.  This 
may  be  proved  and  illustrated  by  the  following 
examples:  if  a  stick,  or  a  ball  connected  with  a 
string,  be  w'hirled  round  in  a  circle,  and  a  certain 
degree  of  velocity  given  it,  the  object  will  appear 
to  fill  the  whole  circle  it  describes.  If  a  lighted 
firebrand  be  whirled  round  in  the  same  rapid  man¬ 
ner,  a  complete  circle  of  light  w'ill  be  exhibited. 
This  experiment  obviously  shows  that  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  on  the  eye  by  the  light  from  the  ball 
or  the  firebrand,  when  in  any  given  point  of  the 
circle,  is  sufficiently  lasting  to  remain  until  it  has 
described  the  w'hole  circle,  and  again  renews  its 
effect  as  often  as  the  circular  motion  is  continued. 
The  same  is  proved  by  the  following  considera¬ 
tions:  we  are  continually  shutting  our  eyes,  or 
winking;  and,  during  the  time  our  eyes  are  shut 
oil  such  occasions,  we  should  lose  the  view  of 
surrounding  objects  if  the  impression  of  light  did 
not  continue  a  certain  lime  wliile  the  eyelid  cov¬ 
ers  tiie  pupil;  but  experience  proves  that  during 
such  vibrations  of  the  eyelids  the  light  from  sur- 
rouiiiliug  objects  is  not  sensibly  intercepted.  If 
we  look  for  some  lime  steadily  at  the  light  of  a 
candle,  and  particularly  if  we  look  directly  at  the 
sun,  without  any  interposing  medium,  or  if  we 
look  for  any  considerable  time  at  this  luminary 
through  a  telescope  with  a  colored  glass  interposed 
—  ill  all  these  cases,  if  wo  shut  our  eyes  immedi¬ 
ately  after  viewiua:  such  objects,  we  shall  still  per¬ 
ceive  a  faint  image  of  the  object  by  the  impres¬ 
sion  which  its  light  has  made  upon  our  eyes. 

“  With  respect  to  the  duration  of  the  irnpres- 
(ion  of  light,  it  has  been  observed  tliat  the  teeth 
if  a  cogwheel  iii  a  clock  were  still  visible  iu  suc¬ 
cession,  when  the  velocity  of  rotation  brought 
J4(i  teeth  through  a  given  fixed  point  in  a  second. 
In  this  case  it  is  dear  that  if  the  impression  made 
an  the  eyo  by  the  light  reflected  from  any  tootli 
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had  lasted  without  sensible  diminution  for  the 
24Gtli  part  of  a  second,  the  teeth  would  hava 
formed  one  unbroken  line,  because  a  new  tooth 
!  would  have  continually  arrived  in  the  place  of  the 
anterior  one  before  its  image  could  liave  disap¬ 
peared.  If  a  live  coal  be  whirled  round,  it  is  ob- 
I  served  that  the  luminous  cii'cle  is  complete  when 
;  the  rotation  is  performed  in  the  81-60tli  part  of 
a  second.  In  this  instance  we  see  that  the  im¬ 
pression  was  much  more  durable  than  the  former 
Lastly,  if  an  observer  sitting  in  a  room,  direct  liis 
I  sight,  through  a  window,  to  0115'  particular  object 
■  out  of  doors,  for  about  lialf  a  minute,  and  then 
shut  his  eyes  and  cover  them  with  his  hands,  ho 
will  still  continue  to  see  the  window,  together 
with  the  outline  of  the  terrestrial  objects  border¬ 
ing  on  the  sky.  Tliis  appearance  will  remain  for 
near  a  minute,  though  occasionally  vanishing  and 
changing  color  in  a  manner  that  brevity  forbids 
our  minutely  describing.  From  tliese  facts  we 
are  authorized  to  conclude  that  all  impressions  of 
light  on  the  eye  last  a  considerable  time;  that  the 
brightest  objects  make  the  most  lasting  impres- 
'  sioiis;  and  that,  if  the  object  be  very  bright,  or 
j  the  eye  weak,  the  impression  may  remain  for  a 
time  so  strong  as  to  mix  with  and  confuse  the 
subsequent  impressions  made  by  other  objects. 

[  In  the  last  case  the  eye  is  said  to  be  dazzled  by 
the  light.”* 

Tlie  following  experiment  has  likewise  been 
suggested  as  a  proof  of  the  impression  whicli 
light  makes  upon  the  eye:  If  a  card,  on  both  sides 
of  which  a  figure  is  drawn,  for  example,  a  bird 
and  a  cage,  be  made  to  revolve  rapidly  on  the 
straight  line  which  divides  it  symmetrically,  the 
eye  will  perceive  both  figures  at  the  same  time, 
provided  they  return  successively  at  the  same 
place.  M.  D’Arcy  found  by  various  experiments 
tliat,  in  general,  the  impression  which  light  pro¬ 
duces  on  the  eye  lasts  about  the  eighth  of  a  second, 
M.  Plateau,  of  Brussels,  found  that  the  impression 
of  different  colors  lasted  the  following  periods, 
the  numbers  here  stated  being  the  decimal  parts 
of  a  second:  flame,  0.242,  or  nearly  one-fourth 
of  a  second;  burning  coal,  0.229;  white,  0.182, 
or  a  little  more  than  one-sixth  of  a  second;  blue, 
0.18C;  yellow,  0.173;  red,  0.184. 

5.  Light,  though  extremely  minute,  is  supposed 
to  have  a  certain  degree  of  force  or  mmneniuni.  In 
order  to  prove  this,  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Mitchell 
contrived  the  following  experiment:  He  construc¬ 
ted  a  small  vaiie  in  the  form  of  a  common  weath¬ 
ercock,  of  a  very  thin  plate  of  copper,  about  an 
inch  square,  and  attached  to  one  of  the  finest 
harpsichord  wires  about  ten  inches  long,  and  nicely 
balanced  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  by  a  grain 
of  very  small  shot.  The  instrument  had  also 
fixed  to  it,  ill  the  middle,  at  riglit  angles  to  the 
length  of  the  wire,  and  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
a  small  bit  of  a  very  slender  sewing  needle,  about 
half  ail  inch  long,  which  was  made  rnagnetical. 
In  this  state  the  whole  instrument  might  weigdi 
about  ten  grains.  The  vane  was  supported  in 
the  manner  of  the  needle  in  the  mariner’s  com¬ 
pass,  so  that  it  could  turn  with  the  greatest  ease; 
and  to  prevent  its  being  affected  by  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  the  air,  it  was  inclosed  in  a  glass  case  or 
box.  The  rays  of  the  sun  were  then  thrown  upon 
the  broad  part  of  the  vane,  or  copper  plate,  from 
a  concave  mirror  of  about  two  feet  diameter, 
which,  passing  through  the  front  glass  of  the  box, 
were  collected  into  the  focus  of  the  mirror  upon, 
the  copper  plate.  Iu  consequence  of  this,  the 
plate  began  to  move  with  a  slow  motion  of  about 
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an  incli  in  a  second  of  time,  until  it  had  moved 
through  a  space,  of  about  two  inches  and  a  half, 
when  it  struck  against  the  back  of  the  box.  The 
mirror  being  removed,  the  instrument  returned  to 
its  former  situation,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  being 
again  thrown  upon  it,  it  again  began  to  move,  and 
struck  against  the  back  of  the  box  as  before.  This 
was  repeated  three  or  four  times  with  the  same 
success. 

On  the  above  experiment  the  following  calcula¬ 
tion  has  been  founded  :  if  we  impute  the  motion 
produced  in  this  experiment  to  the  impulse  of  the 
rays  of  light,  and  suppose  that  the  instrument 
weighed  ten  grains,  and  acquired  a  velocity  of  one 
inch  in  a  second,  we  shall  find  that  the  quantity 
of  matter  contained  in  the  rays  falling  upon  the 
instrument  in  that  time  amounted  to  no  more 
than  one  twelve  hundredth-millionth  part  of  a 
grain,  the  velocity  of  light  exceeding  the  velocity 
of  one  inch  in  a  second  in  the  proportion  of  about 
12,000,000,000  to  1.  The  light,  in  this  experiment, 
was  collected  from  a  surface  of  about  three  square 
feet,  which,  reflecting  only  about  half  what  falls 
upon  it,  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun  incident  upon  a  foot  and  a  half  of 
surface  in  one  second  of  time,  ought  to  be  no  more 
than  the  twelve  hundredth-millionth  part  of  a 
grain.  But  the  density  of  the  rays  of  light  at  the 
surface  of  the  sun  is  greater  than  that  at  the 
earth  in  the  proportion  of  4.5,000  to  1  ;  there 
ought,  therefore,  to  issue  from  one  square  foot  of 
the  sun’s  surface  in  one  second  of  time,  in  order 
to  supply  the  waste  of  light,  ^.j-,l.j-.5^th  part  of  a 
grain  of  matter,  that  is,  a  little  more  than  two 
grains  a  day,  or  about  4,752,000  grains,  or  670 
pounds  avoirdupois,  nearly,  in  6,000  years ;  a 
quantity  which  would  have  shortened  the  sun’s 
diameter  no  rno.^'e  than  about  ten  feet,  if  it  were 
formed  of  the  uensity  of  water  only. 

If  the  above  experiment  be  considered  as  having 
been  accurately  performed,  and  if  the  calculations 
founded  upon  it  be  correct,  it  appears  that  there 
can  be  no  grounds  for  apprehension  that  the  sun 
can  ever  be  sensibly  diminished  by  the  immense 
and  incessant  radiations  proceeding  from  his  body 
on  the  supposition  that  light  is  a  material  emana¬ 
tion.  For  the  diameter  of  the  sun  is  no  less  than 
880,000  miles  ;  and,  before  this  diameter  could  be 
shortened,  by  the  emission  of  light,  one  English 
mile,  it  would  require  three  millions  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  thousand  years,  at  tlie  rate  now 
stated;  and,  before  it  could  be  shortened  ten  miles, 
it  would  require  a  period  of  above  thirty-one  mil¬ 
lions  of  years.  And  although  the  sun  were  thus 
actually  diminished,  it  would  produce  no  sensible 
effect  or  derangement  throughout  the  planetary 
system.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
system,  in  its  present  state  and  arrangements,  was 
intended  to  endure  forever;  and  before  that  lumi¬ 
nary  could  be  so  far  reduced,  during  me  revolu¬ 
tions  of  eternity,  as  to  produce  any  irregularities 
in  the  system,  new  arrangements  and  modifica¬ 
tions  might  be  introduced  by  the  hand  of  the  All¬ 
wise  and  Omnipotent  Creator.  Beside,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  a  system  of  means  is  established 
by  which  the  sun  and  all  the  luminaries  in  the 
universe  receive  back  again  a  portion  of  the 
light  which  they  are  continually  emitting,  either 
from  the  planets  from  whose  surfaces  it  is  reflect¬ 
ed,  or  from  the  millions  of  stars  whose  rays  are 
continually  traversing  the  immense  spaces  of  cre¬ 
ation,  or  from  some  other  sources  to  us  unknown, 

6.  The  intensity  of  light  is  diminished  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  luminous 
body.  Thus,  a  person  at  two  feet  distance  from  a 
caudle,  has  only  the  fourth  part  of  the  light  he 


would  have  at  one  foot ;  at  three  feet  distance,  the 
ninth  part;  at  four  feet,  the  sixteenth  part;  at  five 
feet,  the  twenty-fifth  part;  and  .so  on  for  other 
distances.  Hence  the  light  received  by  the  planets 
of  the  solar  system  decreases  in  proportion  to  the 
squares  of  the  distances  of  these  bodies  from  the 
sun.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  folio  win  j 
figure : 

Fig.  1. 


Suppose  the  light  which  flows  from  a  point  A, 
and  passes  through  a  square  hole,  B,  is  received 
upon  a  plane,  C,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  hole— - 
or  let  the  figure  C  be  considered  as  the  shadow  of 
the  plane  B.  When  the  distance  of  C  is  double 
of  B,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  shadow,  C, 
will  be  each  double  of  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  plane  B,  and  treble  when  A  D  is  treble  of  A 
B,  and  so  on,  which  may  be  easily  examined  by 
the  light  of  a  caudle  placed  at  A.  Therefore  the 
surface  of  the  shadow  C,  at  the  distance  A  C — 
double  of  A  B,  is  divisible  into  four  squares,  and, 
at  a  treble  distance,  into  nine  squares,  severally 
equal  to  the  square  B,  as  represented  in  the 
figure.  The  light,  then,  which  falls  upon  the 
plane  B  being  suffered  to  pass  to  double  that  dis¬ 
tance,  will  be  uniformly  spread  over  four  times 
the  space,  and,  consequently,  will  be  four  times 
thinner  in  every  part  of  that  space.  And,  at  a 
treble  distance,  it  will  be  nine  times  thinner,  and, 
at  a  quadruple  distance,  sixteen  times  thinner  than 
it  was  at  first.  Consequently,  the  quantities  of 
this  rarefied  light  received  upon  a  surface  of  any 
given  size  and  shape,  when  removed  succe.ssively 
to  their  several  distances,  will  be  but  one-fourth, 
one-ninth,  one-sixteenth  of  the  whole  quantity 
received  by  it  at  the  first  distance,  A  B. 

In  conformity  with  this  law,  the  relative  quan¬ 
tities  of  liglit  on  the  surfaces  of  the  planets  may 
be  easily  determined  when  their  distances  from 
the  sun  are  known.  Thus,  the  distance  of  Uranus 
from  the  sun  is  1 ,800,000,000  mites,  which  is 
about  nineteen  times  greater  than  the  distance  of 
the  earth  from  tlie  same  luminary.  The  square 
of  19  is  361;  consequently,  the  earth  enjoys  3C1 
times  the  intensity  of  light,  when  compared  with 
that  of  Uranus;  in  other  words,  this  distant  planet 
enjoys  only  the  j-J-  j-  part  of  the  quantity  of  light 
which  falls  upon  the  earth.  This  quantity,  how¬ 
ever,  is  equivalent  to  the  light  we  should  enjoy 
from  the  combined  effulgence  of  348  full  moons; 
and  if  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  planet  be  much  larger  than  ours,  and  the 
retina  of  the  eye  be  indued  with  a  much  greater 
degree  of  nervous  sensibility,  they  may  perceive 
objects  with  as  great  a  degree  of  splendor  as  w'e 
perceive  on  the  objects  which  surround  us  in  this 
world.  Following  out  the  same  principle,  wa 
find  that  the  quantity  of  light  enjoyed  by  the 
planet  Mercury  is  nearly  seven  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  Earth,  and  that  of  Venus  nearly 
double  of  what  we  enjoy;  that  Mars  has  less  than 
the  one-half;  Jupiter  the  one-ticenly-setenih  part; 
and  Saturn  only  the  one-ninetieth  part  of  the  light 
which  falls  upon  the  Earth.  That  the  light  of 
these  distant  planets,  however,  is  not  so  weak  as 
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we  might  first  imagine,  appears  from  the  brillian¬ 
cy  they  exhibit,  when  viewed  in  our  nocturnal 
sky,  either  with  the  telescope  or  with  the  unas¬ 
sisted  eye  ;  and  likewise  from  the  circumstance 
that  a  very  small  portion  of  the  Sun — such  as  the 
one-fortieth  or  one-fiftieth  part — diffuses  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  light  sufficient  for  most  of  the  purposes  of 
life,  as  is  found  in  the  case  of  total  eclipses  of  the 
Sun,  when  his  western  limb  begins  to  be  visible, 
only  like  a  fine  luminous  thread,  for  his  light  is 
then  sufficient  to  render  distinctly  visible  all  the 
parts  of  the  surrounding  landscape. 

7.  Il  is  by  light  reflected  from  opaque  bodies  that 
viost  of  the  objects  around  us  are  rendered  visible. — 
When  a  lighted  candle  is  brought  into  a  dark 
I'oom,  not  only  the  candle,  but  all  other  bodies  in 
the  room  become  visible.  Rays  of  the  sun,  pass¬ 
ing  into  a  dark  room,  render  luminous  a  sheet  of 
paper  on  which  they  fall,  and  this  sheet,  in  its 
turn,  enlightens,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  whole 
apartment,  and  renders  objects  in  it  visible  so  long 
as  it  receives  the  rays  of  the  sun.  In  like  manner, 
the  moon  and  the  planets  are  opaque  bodies,  but 
the  light  of  the  sun  falling  upon  them,  and  being 
reflected  from  their  surfaces,  renders  them  visible. 
Were  no  light  to  fall  on  them  from  the  sun,  or 
were  they  not  indued  with  a  power  of  reflecting 
it,  they  would  be  altogether  invisible  to  our  sight. 
When  the  moon  comes  between  us  and  the  sun, 
as  in  a  total  eclipse  of  that  luminary,  as  no  solar 
light  is  reflected  from  the  surface  next  the  earth, 
she  is  invisible,  only  the  curve  or  outline  of  her 
figure  being  distinguished  by  her  shadow.  In 
this  case,  however,  there  is  a  certain  portion  of 
reflected  light  on  the  lunar  hemisphere  next  the 
earth,  though  not  distinguishable  during  a  solar 
eclipse.  'I’he  earth  is  enlightened  by  the  sun,  and 
a  portion  of  thera}^s  which  fall  upon  it  is  reflected 
upon  the  dark  hemisphere  of  the  moon  which  is 
then  toward  the  earth.  This  reflected  light  fiorn 
the  earth  is  distinctly  perceptible,  when  the  moon 
appears  as  a  slender  orescent,  two  or  three  days 
after  new  moon — when  the  earth  reflects  its  light 
back  on  the  moon,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  full 
moon  reflects  her  light  on  the  earth.  Hence,  even 
at  this  period  of  the  moon,  her  whole  face  be¬ 
comes  visible  to  us,  but  its  light  is  not  uniform  or 
of  equal  intensity.  The  thin  crescent  on  which 
the  full  blaze  of  the  solar  light  falls,  is  very  bril¬ 
liant  and  distinctly  seen,  while  the  other  part,  on 
which  falls  only  a  comparatively  feeble  liglit  from 
the  earth,  appears  very  faint,  and  is  little  more 
than  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  with  a  telescope 
of  moderate  power — if  the  atmosphere  be  very 
clear^ — it  appears  beautifully  distinct,  so  that  the 
relative  positions  of  many  of  the  lunar  spots  may 
be  distinguished. 

The  intensity  of  reflected  light  is  very  small, 
when  compared  with  that  which  proceeds  directly 
from  luminous  bodies.  M.  Bouguer,  a  French 
philosopher,  who  made  a  variety  of  experiments 
to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  light  emitted  by  the 
heavenly  bodies,  concluded  from  these  experi¬ 
ments,  that  the  light  transmitted  from  the  sun  to 
the  earth  is  at  least  300,000  times  as  great  as  that 
which  descends  to  us  from  the  full  moon,  and 
that,  of  300,000  rays  which  the  moon  receives, 
from  170,000  to  200,000  are  absorbed.  Hence  we 
find  that,’ however  brilliant  the  moon  may  appear 
at  night,  in  the  day-time  she  appears  as  obscure  as 
a  small  portion  of  dusky  cloud  to  which  she  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  adjacent,  and  reflects  no  more  light 
than  a  portion  of  whitish  cloud  of  the  same  size. 
And  as  the  full  moon  fills  only  the  ninety-thou¬ 
sandth  part  of  the  sky,  it  would  require  at  least 
ninety  thousand  moons  to  produce  as  much 
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light  as  we  enjoy  in  the  day-time  under  a  cloudy 
sky. 

As  the  moon  and  the  planets  are  rendered  visi¬ 
ble  to  us  only  by  light  reflected  from  their  surfaces, 
so  it  is  in  the  same  way  that  the  images  of  most 
of  the  objects  around  us  are  conveved  to  our  or¬ 
gans  of  vision.  We  behold  all  the 'objects  which 
compose  an  extensive  landscape — the  hills  and 
vales,  the  woods  and  lawns,  the  lakes  and  rivers, 
and  the  habitations  of  man — in  consequence  of 
the  capacity  with  which  they  are  indued  of  send¬ 
ing  forth  reflected  rays  to  the  eye,  from  every 
point  of  their  surfaces  and  in  all  directions.  In 
connection  with  the  reflection  of  light,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  curious  observation  may  be  stated;  Baron 
Funk,  visiting  some  silver  mines  in  Sweden,  ob¬ 
served,  that,  “  in'  a  clear  day,  it  was  as  dark  as 
pitch  under  ground  in  the  eye  of  a  pit,  at  sixty 
or  seventy  fathoms  deep;  whereas,  in  a  cloudy  or 
rainy  day,  he  could  see  to  read  even  at  106  fath¬ 
oms  deep.  Inquiring  of  the  miners,  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  this  is  always  the  case;  and  reflecting 
upon  it,  he  imagined  it  arose  from  this  circum¬ 
stance,  that,  when  the  atmosphere  is  full  of  clouds, 
light  is  reflected  from  them  into  the  pit  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  and  that  thereby  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  rays  are  reflected  perpendicularly  upon 
the  earth  :  whereas,  when  the  atmo  phere  is  clear, 
there  are  no  opaque  bodies  to  reflect  the  light  in 
this  manner,  at  least  in  a  sufficient  quantity;  and 
rays  from  the  sun  himself  can  never  fall  perpen- 
dicularl}'  in  that  country.”  The  reason  here  as¬ 
signed  is,  in  all  probability,  the  true  cause  of  the 
phenomenon  now  described. 

8.  It  is  supposed  by  some  philosophers  that 
light  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  attraction  that 
govern  all  other  material  substances,  and  that  it  is 
imbibed  and  j'orms  a  constituent  part  of  certain  bodies. 
This  has  been  inferred  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
Bolognian  stone,  and  what  are  generally  called  the 
solar  phosphori.  The  Bolognian  stone  was  first 
discovered  about  the  year  1630,  b}'  Leascariolo,  a 
shoemaker  of  Bologna.  Having  collected  together 
some  stones  of  a  shining  appearance  at  the  bottom 
of  Monte  Paterno,  and  being  in  quest  of  some  al¬ 
chemical  secret,  he  put  them  into  a  crucible  to 
calcine  them;  that  is,  to  reduce  them  to  the  state 
of  cinders.  Having  taken  them  out  of  the  cruci¬ 
ble,  and  exposed  them  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  he 
afterward  happened  to  carry  them  into  a  dark 
place,  when,  to  his  surprise,  he  observed  that  they 
posses.sed  a  self-illuminating  power,  and  continued 
to  emit  faint  rays  of  light  for  some  hours  after¬ 
ward.  In  consequence  of  this  discovery,  the  Bo¬ 
lognian  spar  came  into  considerable  demand  among 
natural  ])hilosophers,  and  the  curious  ia  general; 
and  the  best  way  of  preparing  it  seems  to  have 
been  hit  upon,  by  the  family  of  Zagoni,  who  sup¬ 
plied  all  Europe  with  Bolognian  phosphorus  until 
the  discovery  of  more  powerful  phosijhoric  sub¬ 
stances  put  an  end  to  their  monopoly.  In  the 
year  1677,  Baldwin,  a  native  of  Misnia,  observed 
that  chalk,  dissolved  in  aquafortis,  exactly  resem¬ 
bled  the  Bolognian  stone  in  its  property  ot  imbib¬ 
ing  light,  and  emitting  it  after  it  was  brought  into 
the  dark;  and  hence  it  has  obtained  the  name  of 
Baldwin’s  phosphorus. 

In  1730  M.  Du  Fay  directed  his  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  observed  that  all  earthy  substiin- 
ces  susceptible  of  calcination,  either  by  mere  fire, 
or  when  assisted  by  the  previous  action  of  nitrous 
acid,  possessed  the  property  of  becoming  more  or 
less  luminous,  when  calcined  and  exposed  for  a 
short  time  in  the  light;  that  the  most  perfect  of 
these  phosphori  were  limestones,  and  other  kinds 
of  carbonated  lime,  gypsum,  and  particularly  tha 
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topaz,  and  that  some  diamonds  were  also  observed 
to  be  luminous  bj^  simple  exposure  to  the  sun’s 
rays.  Some  time  afterward  Beccaria  discovered 
that  a  great  variety  of  other  bodies  were  converti¬ 
ble  into  phosphori  by  exposure  to  the  mere  light 
of  the  sun,  such  as  organic  animal  remains,  most 
compound  salts,  niter  and  borax — all  the  farina¬ 
ceous  and  oily  seeds  of  vegetable  substances,  all 
the  gums  and  several  of  the  resins — the  white 
woods  and  vegetable  fiber,  either  in  the  form  of 
paper  or  linen;  also  starch  and  loaf-sugar  proved 
to  be  good  phosphori,  after  being  made  thoroughly 
dry,  and  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
Certain  animal  substances,  by  a  similar  treatment, 
were  also  converted  into  phosphori;  particularly 
bone,  sinew,  glue,  hair,  horn,  hoof,  feathers,  and 
fish-shells.  'I’he  same  property  was  communica¬ 
ted  to  rock-crystal  and  some  other  of  the  gems, 
by  rubbing  them  against  each  other  so  as  to  rough¬ 
en  their  surfaces,  and  then  placing  them  for  some 
minutes  in  the  focus  of  a  lens,  by  which  the  rays 
of  light  were  concentrated  upon  them  at  the  same 
time  that  they  were  also  moderately  heated. 

In  the  year  1763,  Mr.  Canton  contributed  some 
important  facts  in  relation  to  solar  phosphori,  and 
communicated  a  method  of  preparing  a  very  pow¬ 
erful  one,  which,  after  the  inventor,  is  usually 
called  Canton's  phosphorus.  He  affirms  that  his 
phosphorus,  inclosed  in  a  glass  flask,  and  hermeti¬ 
cally  sealed,  retains  its  property  of  becoming  lu¬ 
minous  for  at  least  four  years,  without  any  appar¬ 
ent  decrease  of  activity.  It  has  also  been  found 
that,  if  a  common  box  smoothing-iron,  heated  in 
the  usual  manner,  be  placed  for  half  a  minute  on  a 
sheet  of  dry,  white  paper,  and  the  paper  be  then  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  light,  and  afterward  examined  in  a  dark 
closet,  it  will  be  found  that  the  whole  paper  wilt 
be  luminous,  that  part,  however,  on  which  the  iron 
had  stood  being  much  more  shining  than  the  rest. 

From  the  above  facts  it  would  seem  that  certain 
bodies  have  the  power  of  imbibing  light  and  again 
emitting  it,  in  certain  circumstances,  and  that  this 
power  may  remain  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  It  is  observed  that  the  light  which  such 
bodies  emit,  bears  an  analogy  to  that  which  they 
have  imbibed.  In  general,  the  illuminated  phos¬ 
phorus  is  reddish;  but  when  a  weak  light  only  has 
been  admitted  to  it,  or  when  it  has  been  received 
through  pieces  of  whitepaper,  the  emitted  light  is 
pale  or  whitish.  Mr.  Morgan,  in  the  seventy-fifth 
volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  treats 
the  subject  of  light  at  considerable  length;  and  as 
a  foundation  for  his  reasoning,  he  assumes  the 
following  data:  1.  That  light  is  a  body,  and,  like 
all  others,  subject  to  the  laws  of  attraction.  2. 
That  light  is  a  heterogeneous  body,  and  that  the 
same  attractive  power  operates  with  difierent  de¬ 
grees  of  force  on  its  difFerent  parts.  To  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  attraction,  likewise.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has 
referred  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena  of 
light.  Refraction  and  Inflection.  He  has  also  en¬ 
deavored  to  show  that  light  is  not  only  subject  to 
the  law  of  attraction,  but  of  repulsion  also,  since 
it  is  repelled  or  reflected  from  certain  bodies.  If 
such  principles  be  admitted,  then  it  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  phosphorescent  bodies  to  which  we 
have  adverted  have  a  power  of  attracting  or  im¬ 
bibing  the  substance  of  light,  and  of  retaining  or 
giving  it  out  under  certain  circumstances,  and 
that  the  matter  of  light  is  incorporated,  at  least, 
with  the  surface  of  such  bodies;  but  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  as  on  many  others,  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  philosophers.* 


•  Light  of  a  phosphoric  nature  is  frequently  emitted  from 
various  putrescent  animal  substances,  which,  in  the  ages  of 


9.  Liffht  is  found  to  produce  a  remarJcahle 
on  plants  and  flowers,  and  other  vegetable  produc¬ 
tions.  Of  all  the  phenomena  which  living  vege¬ 
tables  exhibit,  there  are  few  that  appear  more  ex¬ 
traordinary  than  the  energy  and  constancy  with 
which  their  stems  incline  toward  the  light.  Most 
of  the  discous  flowers  follow  the  sun  in  his  course. 
They  attend  him  to  his  evening  retreat,  and  meet 
his  rising  luster  in  the  morning  with  the  same  un¬ 
erring  law.  They  unfold  their  flowers  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  this  luminary;  they  follow  his  course 
by  turning  on  their  stems,  and  close  them  as  soon 
as  he  disappears.  If  a  plant,  also,  is  shut  up  in  a 
dark  room,  and  a  small  hole  afterward  opened  by 
which  the  light  of  the  sun  may  enter,  the  plant 
will  turn  toward  that  hole,  and  even  alter  its  own 
shape  in  order  to  get  near  it;  so  that  though  it 
was  straight  before,  it  will  in  time,  become  crooked, 
that  it  may  get  near  the  light.  Vegetables  placed 
in  rooms  where  they  receive  light  only  in  one  di¬ 
rection,  always  extend  themselves  in  that  direction. 
If  they  receive  light  in  two  directions,  they  direct 
their  course  toward  that  which  is  strongest.  It  is 
not  the  heat,  but  the  light  of  the  sun  which  the 
plant  thus  covets;  for,  though  a  fire  be  kept  in 
the  room,  capable  of  giving  a  much  stronger  heat 
than  the  sun,  the  plant  will  turn  away  from  the 
fire  in  order  to  enjoy  the  solar  light.  Trees  grow¬ 
ing  in  thick  forests,  where  they  only  receive  light 
from  above,  direct  their  shoots  almost  invariably 
upward,  and  therefore  become  much  taller  and 
less  spreading  than  such  as  stand  single. 

The  green  color  of  plants  is  likewise  found  to 
depend  on  the  sun’s  light  being  allowed  to  shine 
on  them;  for  without  the  influence  of  the  solar 
light  they  are  always  of  a  white  color.  It  is  found 
by  experiment  that,  if  a  plant  which  has  been 
reared  in  darkness  be  exposed  to  the  light  of  day, 
in  two  or  three  days  it  will  acquire  a  green  color 
perceptibly  similar  to  that  of  plants  which  have 
grown  in  open  daylight.  If  we  expose  to  the  light 
one  part  of  the  plant,  whether  leaf  or  branch,  this 
part  alone  will  become  green.  If  we  cover  any 
part  of  a  leaf  with  an  opaque  substance,  this  place 
will  remain  white,  while  the  rest  becomes  green. 
The  whiteness  of  the  inner  leaves  of  cabbages  is 
a  partial  effect  of  the  same  cause,  and  many  other 
examples  of  the  same  kind  might  easily  be  pro¬ 
duced.  M.  Decaudolle,  who  seems  to  have  paid 


superstition,  served  to  astonish  and  affright  the  timorons _ _ 

VVe  learn  from  Fabricius,  an  Italian,  that  three  youno  men 
residing  at  Padua,  having  Ijonglit  a  lamb,  and  eaten  part  of 
it  on  Easter  day,  159d,  several  pieces  of  the  remainder, 
which  they  kept  until  the  follorving  day,  shone  like  so  many 
candles  when  they  were  casually  viewed  in  the  dark.  The 
astonishment  ,)f  the  whole  city  was  excited  by  this  pheno¬ 
menon,  and  a  part  of  the  flesh  was  sent  to  Fabricius,  who 
was  professor  of  anatomy,  to  be  e.xamined  by  him.  Ee  ob¬ 
served  that  those  parts  whiciv  were  soft  to  the  touch  and 
transparent  in  candle-liglit  were  the  most  resplendent;  and 
also  that  some  pieces  of  kid’s  flesh  which  had  happened  to 
have  laid  in  contact  with  them  were  luminous,  as  well  as 
the  fingers  and  other  parts  of  the  bodies  of  those  persons 
who  touched  them.  Bartholin  gives  an  account  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  phenomenon,  which  ha[ipened  in  Montpelier,  in  I6dl. — • 
A  poor  woman  had  bought  a  piece  of  flesh  in  tiie  market, 
intending  to  make  nse  of  it  on  the  following  day;  hut  hap. 
pening  not  to  he  able  to  sleep  well  that  niglit,  and  her  bed 
and  pantry  being  in  tlie  same  room,  she  observed  so  muult 
light  come  from  the  flesh  as  to  illuminate  all  the  place  where 
it  hung.  We  may  judge  of  the  terror  and  astonishment  of 
the  woman  herself,  when  we  find  that  a  part  of  this  Inmin 
ous  flesh  was  carried  as  a  very  extraordinary  curiosity  to 
Henry,  duke  of  Conde,  the  governor  of  the  place,  who  viewed 
it  several  hours  with  the  greatest  astonislnnenl.  Tlie  light 
was  as  if  gems  had  been  scattered  over  the  surface,  and 
continued  until  the  flesh  began  to  pntrefy,  when  it  vanished, 
which  it  was  believed  to  do  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Hence 
the  propriety  of  instructing  tlie  mass  of  the  community  la 
the  knowledge  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  material  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  physical  causes  of  lire  various  pheuonteua  of 
nature. 
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particular  attention  to  this  subject,  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  remai'ks :  “It  is  certain,  that  between  the 
white  state  of  plants  vegetating  in  darkness,  and 
complete  verdure,  every  possible  iuterniediate  de¬ 
gree  exists,  determined  by  the  intensity  of  the 
light.  Of  this  any  one  may  easily  satisfy  him¬ 
self  by  attending  to  the  color  of  a  plant  exposed 
to  the  full  daylight;  it  exhibits  in  succession  all 
the  degrees  of  verdure.  I  had  already  seen  the 
sa/ne  plienomenon,  in  a  particular  manner,  by  ex¬ 
posing  plants  reared  in  darkness  to  the  light  of 
lamps.  In  these  experiments,  I  not  only  saw  the 
color  come  on  gradually,  according  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  exposure  to  light,  but  I  satislied 
myself  that  a  certain  intensity  of  permanent  light 
never  gives  to  a  plant  more  than  a  certain  degree 
of  color.  The  same  fact  readily  shows  itself  in 
nature,  when  we  examine  the  plants  that  grow 
under  shelter  or  in  forests,  or  when  we  examine 
in  succession  the  state  of  the  leaves  that  form  the 
heads  of  cabbages.”* 

It  is  likevvisefound  that  the  perspiration  of  vege¬ 
tables  is  increased  or  diminished  in  a  certain  mea¬ 
sure  by  the  degree  of  liyM  which  fulls  upon  them. 
The  experiments  of  Mr.  P.  Miller,  and  others,  prove 
that  plants  uniformly  perspire  most  in  the  fore¬ 
noon,  though  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  which 
they  are  placed  should  be  unvaried.  M.  Guet- 
tard  likewise  informs  us  that  a  plant  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun  has  its  perspiration  increased 
to  a  much  greater  degree  than  if  it  had  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  same  heat  under  the  shade.  Vegeta¬ 
bles  are  likewise  found  to  be  indebted  to  light  for 
their  smell,  taste,  combustibilitj-,  maturity,  and 
the  resinous  principle,  which  equally  depend  upon 
this  fluid.  The  aromatic  substances,  resins,  and 
volatile  oils,  are  the  productions  of  southern  cli¬ 
mates,  where  the  light  is  more  pure,  constant,  and 
intense.  In  fine,  another  remarkable  property  of 
light  on  the  vegetable  kingdom  is,  tliat,  wlien  vege¬ 
tables  are  exposed  to  open  daylight,  or  to  the  sun’s 
rays,  they  emit  oxygen  gas,  or  vital  air.  It  has 
been  proved  that,  in  the  production  of  this  effect, 
the  sun  does  not  act  as  a  body  that  heats.  Tlie 
emission  of  the  gas  is  determined  by  the  light: 
pure  air  is  therefore  separated  by  the  action  of 
light,  and  the  operation  is  stronger  as  the  light  is 
more  vivid.  By  this  continual  emission  of  vital 
air,  the  Almighty  incessantly  purifies  tiie  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  repairs  the  loss  of  pure  air  occasioned 
by  respiration,  combustion,  fermentation,  putre¬ 
faction,  and  numerous  other  proces.ses  which  have 
a  tendency  to  contaminate  this  fluid,  so  essential 
tO  tlie  vigor  and  comfort  of  animal  life;  so  that, 
in  this  way,  by  the  agency  of  light,  a  due  equili- 
orium  is  always  maintained  between  the  constitu¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  the  following 
curious  phenomenon  may  be  stated,  as  related  by 
M.  Haggern,  a  lecturer  on  Natural  History  in 
Sweden.  One  evening  he  perceived  a  faint  flash 
of  light  repeatedly  dart  from  a  marigold.  Sur¬ 
prised  at  such  an  uncommon  appearance,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  examine  it  with  attention;  and,  to  be  as¬ 
sured  it  was  no  deception  of  the  eye,  he  placed  a 
man  near  iiim,  with  orders  to  make  a  signal  at 
the  moment  when  he  observed  the  light.  They 
both  saw  it  constantly  at  the  same  moment.  The 
light  was  most  brilliant  on  marigolds  of  an  orange 
or  flame  color,  but  scarcely  visible  on  pale  ones. 
The  flash  was  frequently  seen  on  the  same  flower 
two  or  three  times  in  quick  succession,  but  more 
commonly  at  intervals  of  several  minutes;  and 
when  several  flowers  in  tlie  same  place  emitted 


their  light  together,  it  could  be  observed  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance.  Tlie  phenomenon  was  romaik- 
cd  in  the  months  of  July  and  August  at  sunset, 
and  for  half  an  hour  when  the  atmosphere  was 
clear;  but  after  a  rainy  day,  or  when  the  air  was 
;  loaded  w’ith  vapors,  nothing  of  it  was  seen.  The 
following  flowers  emitted  flashes  more  or  less 
vivid,  in  this  order:  1.  The  Marigold.  2.  Monk’s 
Hood.  3.  The  Orange  Lily.  4.  'I’he  Indian  Pink. 
As  to  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  different 
opinions  may  be  entertained.  P’rom  the  rapidity 
,  of  tlie  flash  and  other  circumstances,  it  may  be 
i  conjectured  that  electricity  is  concerned  in  pro¬ 
ducing  this  appearance.  M.  Haggern,  after  hav- 
;  ing  observed  the  flash  from  the  orange  lily,  the 
antheroB  of  which  are  at  considerable  distance, 
from  the  petals,  found  that  the  light  proceeded 
from  the  petals  only;  whence  he  concludes  that 
I  this  electrical  light  is  caused  by  the  pollen,  which, 
in  flying  off,  is  scattered  on  the  petals.  But,  per¬ 
haps,  the  true  cause  of  it  still  remains  to  be  ascer¬ 
tained. 

10.  Ligld  has  been  supposed  to  produce  a  certain 
degree  oj  injluence  on  the  propag.xtion  of  sound. 
M.  Parolette,  in  a  long  paper  in  the  “Journal  de 
Physique,”  vol.  68,  which  is  copied  into  “Nich¬ 
olson’s  Philosophical  Journal,”  vol.  25,  pp.  28-39, 
has  offered  a  variety  of  remarks,  and  detailed  a 
number  of  experiments  on  this  subject.  The  au¬ 
thor  states  the  following  circumstances  as  having 
suggested  the  connection  between  light  and  sound: 
“  In  1803  I  lived  in  Paris,  and  being  accustomed 
to  rise  before  day  to  finish  a  work  on  which  I  had 
long  been  employed,  I  found  myself  frequently 
disturbed  by  the  sound  of  carriages,  as  my  win¬ 
dows  looked  into  one  of  the  most  frequented 
streets  in  that  citju  This  cii'cnnistance,  which 
disturbed  me  in  my  studies  every  morning,  led 
me  to  remark  that  the  appearance  of  daybreak 
peculiarl)'  affected  the  propagation  of  the  sound; 
from  dull  .and  deep,  which  it  was  before  day,  it 
seemed  to  me  to  acquire  a  more  sonorous  sharp¬ 
ness  in  the  period  that  succeeded  the  dissipation 
of  darkness.  The  rolling  of  the  wheels  seemed 
to  announce  the  friction  of  some  substances  grown 
more  elastic;  and  my  ear,  on  attending  to  it,  per¬ 
ceived  this  difference  diminish  in  proportion  as 
the  sound  of  wheels  was  confounded  with  thoso 
excited  by  the  tumult  of  objects  quitting  their 
nocturnal  silence.  Struck  with  this  observation, 
I  attemjited  to  discover  vfliether  any  particular 
causes  had  deceived  my  ears.  I  rose  several  times 
before  day  for  this  purpose  alone,  and  was  every 
time  confirmed  in  my  suspicion  that  light  must 
have  a  jieculiar  influence  on  the  projiagation  of 
sound.  This  variation,  however,  in  the  manner 
fn  which  the  air  gave  sounds,  might  be  the  effect 
of  the  agitation  of  the  atmosphere  produced  by 
the  rarefaction  the  presence  of  the  sun  occasioned; 
but  the  situation  of  my  windows,  and  the  usual 
direction  of  tlie  morning  breeze,  militated  against 
this  argument,” 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  give  a  description 
of  a  very  delicate  instrument,  and  various  appa¬ 
ratus  for  measuring  the  propagation  and  intensity 
of  sound,  and  the  various  experiments  both  in  the 
dark  and  in  daylight,  and  likewise  under  different 
changes  of  the  atmosphere,  which  were  made 
with  his  apparatus,  all  of  which  tended  to  prove 
that  light  had  a  sensible  influence  in  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  sound.  But  the  detail  of  these  experi¬ 
ments,  and  their  several  results,  would  be  too  tedi¬ 
ous  to  be  here  transcribed.  The  night  has  gene¬ 
rally  been  considered  as  more  favorable  than  the 
day  for  the  transmission  of  sound.  “That  this 
is  the  case,”  says  Parolette,  “with  respect  to  our 
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ears  cannot  be  coubted :  but  this  argues  nothing 
against  iny  opinion.  We  hear  farther  by  night 
on  account  of  tlie  silence,  and  this  always  con¬ 
tributes  to  it,  while  the  noise  of  a  wind  favorable 
to  the  propagation  of  a  sound  may  prevent  the 
sound  from  being  heard.”  In  reference  to  the 
cause  which  produces  the  effect  now  stated,  he 
proposes  the  following  queries:  “Is  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  air  more  den.se  on  the  appearance  of  light 
than  in  darkness  ?  Is  this  greater  density  of  the 
air,  or  of  the  elastic  fluid  that  is  subservient  to 
the  propagation  of  sound,  the  effect  of  aeriform 
eubstanoes  kept  in  this  state  through  the  medium 
of  light  ?”  He  is  disposed,  on  the  whole,  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  effect  in  question  is  owing  to  the 
action  of  light  upon  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere, 
since  oxygen  gas  is  found  by  experiment  to  be 
best  adapted  to  the  transmission  of  sound. 

Our  author  concludes  his  communication  with 
the  following  remarks:  “Light  has  a  velocity 
900,000  times  as  rapid  as  that  of  sound.  Whether 
it  emanate  from  the  sun  and  reach  to  our  earth, 
or  act  by  means  of  vibrations  agitating  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  a  fluid  of  a  peculiar  nature,  the  particles 
of  this  fluid  must  be  extremely  light,  elastic,  and 
active.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  me  unreasonable  to 
ascribe  to  the  mechauioal  action  of  these  particles 
set  in  motion  by  the  sun,  the  effects  its  presence 
occasions  in  the  vibrations  that  proceed  from  sono¬ 
rous  bodie.s.  The  more  deeply  we  investigate  the 
theory  of  light,  the  more  we  must  perceive  that 
the  powers  by  which  the  universe  is  moved  reside 
in  the  imperceptible  particles  of  bodies;  and  that 
the  grand  results  of  nature  are  but  an  assemblage 
of  an  order  of  actions  that  take  place  in  its  in¬ 
finitely  small  parts;  consequently,  we  cannot  in¬ 
stitute  a  series  of  experiments  more  interesting 
than  those  which  tend  to  develop  the.  properties 
of  light.  Our  organs  of  sense  are  so  immediately 
connected  with  the  fluid  that  enlightens  us,  that  a 
notion  of  having  acquired  an  idea  of  the  mode  of 
action  of  this  fluid  presents  itself  to  our  minds, 
as  the  hope  of  a  striking  advance  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  composes  the  organic  mechanism 
of  our  life,  and  of  that  of  beings  which  closely 
follow  the  rank  assigned  to  the  human  species.” 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  properties  of  light.  Of  all  the  objects  that 
present  themselves  to  the  philosophic  and  contem¬ 
plative  mind,  light  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
interesting.  The  action  it  exerts  on  all  the  com¬ 
binations  of  matter,  its  extreme  divisibility,  the 
rapidity  of  its  propagation,  tlie  sublime  wonders 
it  reveals,  and  the  office  it  performs  in  what  con¬ 
stitutes  the  life  of  organic  beings,  lead  us  to  con¬ 
sider  it  as  a  substance  acting  the  first  part  in  tlie 
economy  of  nature.  The  magic  power  which  this 
emanation  from  the  heavens  exerts  on  our  organs 
of  vision,  in  exhibiting  to  our  view  the  sublime 
spectacle  of  the  universe,  cannot  be  sufficiently 
admired.  Nor  is  its  power  confined  to  the  organs 
of  sight;  all  our  senses,  are,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  subjected  to  the  action  of  light,  and  all 
the  objects  in  this  lower  creation — whether  in  the 
animal,  the  vegetable,  or  the  mineral  kingdoms — 
are,  to  a  certain  extent,  susceptible  of  its  influ¬ 
ence.  Our  globe  appears  to  be  little  more  than  an 
accumulation  of  terrestrial  materials  introduced 
into  the  boundless  ocean  of  the  solar  light,  as  a 
theater  on  which  it  ma)''  display  its  exhaustless 
power  and  energy,  and  give  animation,  beauty, 
and  sublimity  to  every  surrounding  scene,  and  to 
regulate  all  the  powers  of  natuie,  and  render  them 
subservient  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
ordained.  This  elementary  substance  appears  to 
be  universal  in  its  movements  and  in  its  influeu'e. 


It  descends  to  us  from  the  solar  orb.  It  wings  its 
way  through  the  voids  of  space,  along  a  course 
of  ninety-five  millions  of  miles,  until  it  arrives  at 
the  outskirts  of  our  globe;  it  passes  freely  through 
the  surrounding  atmosphere;  it  strikes  upon  the 
clouds,  and  is  reflected  by  them;  it  irradiates  the 
mountains,  the  vales,  the  forests,  the  rivers,  tha 
seas,  and  all  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom,  and  adorns  them  with  a  countless  assem¬ 
blage  of  colors.  It  scatters  and  disperses  its  rays 
from  one  end  of  creation  to  another,  diffusing  it¬ 
self  throughout  every  sphere  of  the  universe.  If 
flies  without  intermission  from  star  to  star,  and 
from  suns  to  planets,  throughout  the  boundless 
sphere  of  immensity,  forming  a  connecting  chain 
and  a  medium  of  communication  among  all  the 
worlds  and  beings  within  the  wide  empire  of  Om¬ 
nipotence. 

When  the  sun  is  said  “to  rule  over  the  day,” 
it  is  intimated  that  he  acts  as  the  vicegerent  of 
the  Almighty,  who  has  invested  him  with  a  me¬ 
chanical  power  of  giving  light,  life,  and  motion  to 
all  the  beings  susceptible  of  receiving  impressions 
from  his  radiance.  As  the  servant  of  his  Creator, 
he  distributes  blessings  without  number  among 
all  the  tribes  of  sentient  and  intelligent  existence. 
When  his  rays  illumine  the  eastern  sky  in  the 
morning,  all  nature  is  enlivened  with  his  presence. 
When  he  sinks  beneath  the  western  horizon,  the 
flowers  droop,  the  birds  retire  to  their  nests,  and  a 
mantle,  of  darkness  is  spread  over  the  landscape  of 
the.  world.  When  he  approaches  the  equinox  in 
spring,  the  animal  and  vegetable  tribes  revive  and 
nature  puts  on  a  new  and  a  smiling  aspect.  When 
he  declines  toward  the  winter  solstice,  dreariness 
and  desolation  ensue,  and  a  temporary  death  takes 
place  among  the  tribes  of  the  vegetable  world. 
This  splendid  luminary,  whose  light  embellishes 
the  whole  of  this  lower  creation,  forms  the  most 
lively  representation  of  Him  who  is  the  source 
and  the  center  of  all  beaut}'  and  perfection.  “  God 
is  a  sun,”  the  sun  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  uni¬ 
verse,  from  whom  all  the  emanations  of  know¬ 
ledge,  love,  and  felicity  descend.  “He  covereth 
himself  with  light  as  with  a  garment,”  and 
“  dwells  in  light  inaccessible  and  full  of  glory.” 
The  felicity  and  enjoyments  of  the  future  world 
are  adumbrated  under  the  ideas  of  light  and  glory. 

“  The  glory  of  God  enlightens  the  celestial  city;” 
its  inhabitants  are  represented  as  “  the  saints  in 
light;  ”  it  is  declared  that  “  their  sun  shall  no 
more  go  down,”  and  that  “  the  Lord  God  is  their 
everlasting  light.'"  So  that  light  not  only  cheers 
and  enlivens  all  beings  throughout  the  material 
creation,  but  is  the  emblem  of  the  Eternal  Mind, 
and  of  all  that  is  delightful  and  transporting  in 
the  scenes  of  a  blessed  immortality. 

In  the  formation  of  light,  and  the  beneficent  ef¬ 
fects  it  produces,  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
Almighty  are  conspicuously  di.splayed.  Without 
the  beams  of  the  sun  and  the  influence  of  light, 
what  were  all  the  realms  of  this  world  but  an  undis¬ 
tinguished  chaos  and  so  many  dungeons  of  dark¬ 
ness?  In  vain  should  we  roll  our  eyes  around  to 
behold, amid  Iheuniversal  gloom, thefloweryfields, 
the  verdant  plains,  the  flowing  streams,  the  e.xpan- 
sive  ocean,  the  moon  walking  in  brightness,  the  pla¬ 
nets  in  their  courses,  or  the  innumerable  host  of 
stars.  All  would  be  lost  to  the  eye  of  man,  and  tha 
“blackness  of  darkness”  would  surround  him 
forever.  And  with  how  much  wisdom  has  every¬ 
thing  been  arranged  in  relation  to  the  motions  and 
minuteness  of  light?  Were  it  capable  of  being 
transformed  into  a  solid  substance,  and  retain  its 
present  velocity,  it  would  form  the  most  dreadful 
and  appalling  element  in  nature,  and  produoo 
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nniversal  terror  and  destruction  throughout  the 
universe.  That  this  is  not  impossible,  and  could 
easily  be  effected  by  the  hand  of  Omnipotence, 
appears  from  such  substances  as  phosphorus, 
where  light  is  supposed  to  be  concentrated  in 
a  solid  state.  But  in  all  its  operations  and 
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effects,  as  it  is  now  directed  by  unerring  wis¬ 
dom  and  beneficence,  it  exhibits  itself  as  tha 
most  benign  and  delightful  element  connected 
with  the  constitution  of  the  material  system, 
diffusing  splendor  and  felicity  wherever  its  influ¬ 
ence  extends. 


C  H  A  P  T  E  E  V. 

ON  THE  REFRACTION  OF  LIGHT. 


Refraction  is  the  turning  or  bending  of  the 
rays  of  light  out  of  their  natural  course. 

Light,  when  proceeding  from  a  luminous  bod)' — 
without  being  reflected  from  any  opaque  substance 
or  inflected  by  passing  near  one — is  invariably 
found  to  proceed  in  straight  lines  without  the  least 
deviation.  But  if  it  happens  to  pass  obliquely 
from  one  medium  to  another,  it  always  leaves  the 
direction  it  had  before  and  assumes  a  new  one. 
This  change  of  direction,  or  bending  of  the  rays 
of  light  is  what  is  called  Refraction — a  term  which 
probably  had  its  origin  from  the  broken  appearance 
which  a  staff  or  a  long  polo  exhibits  when  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it  is  immersed  in  water — the  word,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Latin  frango,  literally  signifying 
breaking  or  bending. 

When  light  is  thus  refracted,  or  has  taken  a 
new  direction,  it  then  proceeds  invariably  in  a 
straight  line  until  it  meets  with  a  different  me¬ 
dium,*  when  it  is  again  turned  out  of  its  course. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  though  we 
may  by  this  means  cause  the  rays  of  light  to 
make  any  number  of  angles  in  their  course,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  make  them  describe  a  curve, 
except  in  one  single  case,  namely,  where  they 
pass  through  a  medium,  the  den-sity  of  which 
either  uniformly  increases  or  diminishes.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  light  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
which  passes  downward  through  our  atmosphere, 
and  likewise  with  that  which  is  reflected  upward 
through  it  by  terrestrial  objects.  In  both  these 
cases  it  describes  a  curve  of  the  hyperbolic  kind; 
but  at  all  other  times  it  proceeds  in  straight  lines, 
or  in  what  may  be  taken  for  straight  lines  without 
any  sensible  error. 

There  are  two  circumstances  essential  to  refrac¬ 
tion.  1.  That  the  rays  of  light  shall  pass  out  of 
one  medium  into  another  of  a  different  density, 
or  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  resi.stance.  2. 
That  they  pass  in  an  oblique  direction.  The 
denser  the  refracting  medium,  or  that  into  which 
the  ray  enters,  the  greater  will  be  its  refracting 
power;  and  of  two  refracting  mediums  of  the 
same  density,  that  which  is  of  an  oily  or  inflam¬ 
mable  nature  will  have  a  greater  refracting  power 
than  the  other.  The  nature  of  refraction  may 
be  more  particularly  explained  and  illustrated  by 
the  following  figure  and  description: 

Let  A  D  H  I,  fig.  2,  be  a  body  of  water,  A  D 
its  surface,  C  a  point  in  which  a  ray  of  light,  B 
C,  enters  from  the  air  into  the  water.  This  ray, 
by  the  greater  density  of  the  water,  instead  of 
passing  straight  forward  in  its  first  direction  to  JKi, 
will  be  bent  at  the  point  C,  and  pass  along  in  the 

*  By  a  medium,  in  optics,  is  meant  the  space  in  which 
a  ray  of  light  moves,  wiiether  pure  space,  air,  water,  glass, 
diamond,  or  any  other  transparent  substance  through  which 
the  rays  of  light  can  pass  in  straight  lines. 


direction  C  E,  which  is  called  the  refracted  ray. 
Let  the  line  F  G  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  C,  then  it  is  evident  that  the 
ray  B  C,  in  passing 
out  of  air,  a  rare  Fig.  2. 

medium, into  adense  L 
medium,  as  water,  a 
is  refracted  into  a 
ray  C  E,  which  is 
nearer  to  the  per¬ 
pendicular  C  G  than  A 
the  incident  ray  B 
C  and,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  ray  E  C, 
passing  out  of  a 
denser  medium  into 
a  rarer,  will  be  refracted  into  CR,  which  is  farther 
from  the  perpendicular. 

The  same  thing  may  be  otherwise  illustrated  as 
follows;  Suppose  a  hole  made  in  one  of  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  as  at  a,  and  a  lighted  candle  placed  within 
two  or  three  feet  of  it,  when  empty,  so  that  its  flame 
may  be  at  L,  a  ray  of  light  proceeding  from  it 
will  pass  through  the  hole,  a,  in  a  straight  line,  Zi 
B  C  K,  until  it  reach  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  at 
K,  where  it  will  form  a  small  circle  of  light. 
Having  put  a  mark  at  the  point  K,  pour  water 
into  the  vessel  until  it  rise  to  the  hight  A  D,  and 
the  round  spot  that  was  formerly  at  K  will  appear 
at  E ;  that  is,  the  ray  which  went  straight  forward, 
when  the  vessel  was  empty,  to  K,  has  been  bent 
at  the  point  C,  where  it  falls  into  the  water,  into 
the  line  C  E.  In  this  experiment  it  is  necessary 
that  the  front  of  the  vessel  should  be  of  glass,  in 
order  that  the  course  of  the  ray  may  be  seen;  and 
if  a  little  soap  be  mixed  with  the  water  so  as 
give  it  a  little  mistiness,  the  ray  C  E  will  be  dis 
tinclly  perceived.  If,  in  place  of  fresh  water,  we 
pour  in  salt  water,  it  will  be  found  that  the  raj' 
B  C  is  more  bent  at  C.  In  like  manner,  alcohol 
will  refract  the  ray  B  C  more  than  salt  water,  and 
oil  more  than  alcohol,  and  a  piece  of  solid  glass, 
of  the  shape  of  the  water,  would  refract  the  light 
still  more  than  the  oil. 

The  angle  of  refraction  depends  on  the  obli¬ 
quity  of  the  rays  falling  on  the  refracting  surface 
being  always  such,  that  the  sine  of  the  incident 
angle  is  to  the  sine  of  the  refracted  angle  in  a 
given  proportion.  The  incident  angle  is  the  angle 
made  by  a  ra)'  of  light  and  a  line  drawn  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  refracting  surface,  at  the  point  where 
the  light  enters  the  surface.  The  refracted  angle 
is  the  angle  made  by  the  ray  in  the  refracting  me¬ 
dium  with  the  same  perpendicular  produced.  The 
sine  of  the  angle  is  a  line  which  serves  to  measure 
the  angle,  being  drawn  from  a  point  in  one  leg 
perpendicular  to  the  other.  The  following  figure 
(fig.  3)  will  tend  to  illustrate  these  definitions. 
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In  this  figure,  B  C  is  the  incident  ray,  C  E  the 
refracted  ray,  D  G  the  perpendicular,  A  D  the 
Bine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  A  C  D,  and  11  R 
the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  G  C  E.  Now, 


Fig.  3. 
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it  is  a  proposition,  in  optics,  that  the  sine  A  D  of 
the  angle  of  incidence  B  C  D  is  either  accurately 
or  very  nearly  in  a  given  proportion  to  the  sine  H 
R  of  the  angle  of  refraction  G  C  E.  This  ratio 
of  the  sines  is  as  four  to  three,  when  the  refrac¬ 
tion  is  made  out  of  air  into  water,  that  is,  A  Z)  is 
to  ZZ  R  as  four  to  three.  When  the  refraction  is 
out  of  air  into  glass,  the  proportion  is  about  as 
thirty-one  to  twenty,  or  nearly  as  three  to  two. 
If  the  refraction  be  out  of  air  into  diamond,  it  is 
as  five  to  two,  that  is  A  D  ■.  H  R  :  :  5 ;  2.  The 
denser  the  medium  is,  the  less  is  the  angle  and 
Bine  of  refraction.  If  a  ray  of  light,  M  C,  were 
to  pass  from  air  into  water,  or  from  empty  space 
into  air,  in  the  direction  M  C,  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  N  O,  which  separates  the  two  mediums, 
it  would  suffer  no  refraction,  because  one  of  the 
essentials  to  that  effect  is  wanting,  namely,  the 
obUquiUj  of  the  incidence. 

It  may  also  be  proper  to  remark  that  a  ray  of 
light  cannot  pass  out  of  a  denser  medium  into  a 
rarer,  if  the  angle  of  incidence  exceed  a  certain 
limit.  Thus  a  ray  of  light  will  not  pass  out  of 
glass  into  air,  if  the  angle  of  incidence  exceed 
40°  11';  or  out  of  glass  hito  water,  if  the  angle 
of  incidence  exceed  59°  20'.  In  such  cases  re¬ 
fraction  will  be  changed  into  reflection. 

The  following  common  experiments,  which  .are 
easily  performed,  will  illustrate  the  doctrine  of 
refraction:  Put  a  shilling,  or  any  other  small  ob¬ 
ject  which  is  easily  distinguished,  into  a  basin  or 
any  other  similar  vessel,  and  then  retire  to  such  a 
distance  as  that  the  edge  of  the  vessel  shall  just 
hide,  it  from  your  sight.  If  then  you  cause  an¬ 
other  person  to  fill  the  vessel  with  vv'ater,  you  will 
find  that  the.  shilling  is  rendered  perfectly  visible, 
although  you  have  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
changed  your  position.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  the  rays  of  light,  by  which  it  is  rendeied 
visible  are  bent  out  of  their  course.  Thus,  suppose 
the  shilling  to  have  been  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  basin  at  E  (fig.  2),  the  ray  of  light  B  C  which 
passes  obliquely  from  the  air  into  water  at  C, 
instead  of  continuing  its  course  to  K,  takes  the 
direction  of  C  E,  and,  consequently,  an  object  at 
E  would  he  rendered  visible  by  rays  proceeding 
in  that  direction,  when  they  would  not  have 
touched  it  had  they  proceeded  in  their  direct 
course. 

The  same  principle  is  illustrated  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  experiment:  Place  a  basin  or  square  box  on  a 
table,  and  a  caudle  at  a  small  distance  from  it;  lay 
a  small  rod  or  stick  across  the  sides  of  the  basin, 
and  mark  the  place  where  the  extremity  of  the 
Bliadow  falls,  by  placing  a  shilling  or  other  object 


at  the  point;  then  let  water  be  poured  into  th'» 
basin,  and  the  shadow  will  then  fall  much  neater 
to  the  side  next  the  candle  than  before.  This 
experiment  may  likewise  be  performed  by  simply 
observing  the  change  produced  on  the  shadow  of' 
the  side  of  the  basin  itself.  Again,  put  a  long 
stick  obliquely  into  deep  water,  and  the  stick  will 
seem  to  be  broken  at  the  point  where  it  appears 
at  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  part  which  is 
immersed  in  the  water  appearing  to  be  bent  up¬ 
ward.  Hence  every  one  must  have  observed  that 
in  rowing  a  boat  the  ends  of  the  oars  appear  bent 
or  broken  every  time  they  are  immersed  in  the 
water,  and  their  appearance  at  such  tin»3S  is  a 
representation  of  the  course  of  the  refracted  raj's. 
Again,  fill  a  pretty  deep  jar  with  water,  and  you 
will  observe  the  bottom  of  the  jar  considerably 
elevated,  so  that  it  appears  much  shallower  than 
it  did  before  the  water  was  poured  in,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  nearly  a  third  of  its  depth  which  is 
owing  to  the  same  cause  as  that  which  makes 
the  end  of  a  stick  imnrerscd  in  water  appear  more 
elevated  than  it  would  do  if  there  were  no  refrac¬ 
tion.  Another  experiment  may  be  just  mentioned. 
Put  a  sixpence  in  a  wine-glass,  and  pour  upon  it 
a  little  water.  When  viewed  in  a  certain  position, 
two  sixpences  will  appear  in  the  glass — one  image 
of  the  sixpence  from  below,  which  comes  directly 
to  the  eye,  and  another  which  appears  considerably 
raised  above  the  other,  in  consequence  of  the  rays 
of  light  rising  through  the  water,  and  being  re¬ 
fracted.  In  this  experiment  the  wine-glass  should 
not  be  more  than  half  filled  with  water. 

The  refraction  of  light  explains  the  caus.es  of 
many  curious  and  interesting  phenomena  both  in 
the  heavens  and  on  the  earth.  When  we  stand  on 
the  banks  of  a  river,  and  look  obliquely  through 
the  waters  to  its  bottom,  we  are  apt  to  think  it  is 
much  shallower  than  it  really  is.  If  it  be  eight 
feet  deep  in  reality,  it  will  ajjpear  from  the  bank 
to  be  only  six  feet;  if  it  be  five  feet  and  a  half 
deep,  it  will  appear  only  about  four  feet.  This  is 
owing  to  the  efihets  of  refraction,  by  which  the 
bottom  of  the  river  is  apparently  raised  by  the 
refraction  of  the  light  passing  through  the  water 
into  air,  so  as  to  make  the  bottom  appear  higher 
than  it  really  is,  as  in  the  experiment  with  the  jar 
of  water.  This  is  a  circumstance  of  some  im¬ 
portance  to  be  known  and  attended  to  in  order  to 
personal  safety  ;  for  many  school-boys  and  other 
young  persons  have  lost  their  lives  by  attempting 
to  ford  a  river,  the  bottom  of  which  appeared  to 
be  within  their  reach  when  they  viewed  it  from 
its  banks;  and  even  adult  travelers  on  horseback 
have  sometimes  fallen  victims  to  this  optical  de¬ 
ception  ;  and  this  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  may  be  useful 
in  guarding  us  against  dangers  and  fatal  accidents. 

It  is  likewise  owing  to  this  refractive  power  in 
water  that  a  skillful  marksman,  who  wishes  to 
shoot  fish  under  water,  is  obliged  to  take  aim 
considerably  below  the  fish  as  it  appears,  because 
it  seems  much  nearer  the  top  of  the  water  than 
it  really  is.  An  acquaintance  with  this  property 
of  light  is  particularly  useful  to  divers,  for,  in  any 
of  their  movements  or  oper.itions,  should  they  aim 
directly  at  the  object,  they  would  arrive  at  a  point 
considerably  beyond  it ;  whereas,  by  iiaving  some 
idea  of  the  depth  of  the  water,  and  the  angle 
which  a  line  drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  object 
makes  with  its  surface,  the  point  at  the.  bottom 
of  the  water,  between  the  eye  and  the  object  at 
which  the  aim  is  to  be  taken,  may  be  easily  de¬ 
termined.  For  the  same  reason,  a  person  below 
water  does  not  see  objects  distinctly.  For,  as  the 
aqueous  humor  of  'lie  eye  has  the  same  refrao- 
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live  power  as  water,  the  rays  of  light  from  any 
object  under  water  will  undergo  no  refraction  in 
passing  through  the  cornea  and  aqueous  humor, 
and  will  therefore  meet  in  a  point  far  beyond  the 
retina.  But  if  any  person,  accustomed  to  go 
below  water,  should  use  a  pair  of  spectacles,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  convex  lenses,  the  radius  of  whose 
surface  is  three-tenths  of  an  inch — which  is  nearly 
the  radius  of  the  convexity  of  the  cornea — he  will 
see  objects  as  distinctly  below  water  as  above  it. 

It  is  owing  to  refraction  that  we  cannot  judge 
BO  accurately  of  magnitudes  and  distances  in 
water  as  in  air.  A  tish  looks  considerublj  larger 
in  water  than  when  taken  out  of  it.  Au  object 
plunged  vertically  into  water  always  appears  con¬ 
tracted,  and  the  more  so  as  its  upper  extremity 
approaches  nearer  the  surface  of  the  water.  Every¬ 
thing  remaining  in  the  same  situation,  if  we  take 
the  object  gradually  out  of  the  water,  and  it  be  of 
a  slender  form,  we  shall  see  it  become  larger  and 
larger,  by  a  rapid  development,  as  it  were,  of  all 
its  parts.  The  distortion  of  objects,  seen  through 
a  crooked  pane  of  glass  in  a  window,  likewise 
arises  from  its  unequal  refraction  of  the  rays  that 
pass  through  it.  It  has  been  calculated  that,  in 
looking  through  the  common  glass  of  a  window, 
objects  appear  about  the  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch 
out  of  their  real  place,  by  means  of  the  refraction. 

Refraction  likewise  produces  an  effect  upon  the 
heavenly  bodies,  so  that  their  apparent  positions 
are  generally  different  from  their  real.  By  the 
refractive  power  of  the  atmosphere  the  sun 
is  seen  before  he  comes  to  the  horizon  in  the 
morning,  and  after  he  sinks  beneath  it  in  the 
rvening  ;  and  hence  this  luminary  is  never  seen 
in  the  place  in  which  it  really  is,  except  when  it 
passes  the  zenith  at  noon,  to  places  within  the 
torrid  zone.  The  sun  is  visible  when  actuallj' 
thirty-two  minutes  of  a  degree  below  the  horizon, 
and  when  the  opaque  rotundity  of  the  earth  is 
interposed  between  our  eye  and  that  orb,  just  on 
the  same  principle  as,  in  the  experiment  with  the 
shilling  and  basin  of  water,  the  shilling  was  seen 
when  the  edg*  of  the  basin  interposed  between  it 
and  the  sight.  The  refractive  power  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  has  been  found  to  be  much,  greater  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases,  than  what  has  been  now  stated.  In  the 
year  15^5,  a  company  of  Dutch  sailors  having 
been  wrecked  on  the  shores  of  Nova  Zembla,  and 
having  been  obliged  to  remain  in  that  desolate 
region  during  a  night  of  more  than  three  months, 
beheld  the  sun  make  his  appearance  in  the  horizon 
about  sixteen  days  before  the  time  in  whicli  he 
should  have  risen  according  to  calculation,  and 
when  his  body  was  actually  more  than  four  de¬ 
grees  below  the  horizon  ;  which  clicurnstance  has 
been  attributed  to  the  great  refractive  power  of  the 
atmosphere  in  those  intensely  cold  regions.  I'liis 
refraction  of  the  atmosphere,  which  renders  the  ap¬ 
parent  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  both  earlierand 
later  than  the  real,  produces,  at  least,  one  important 
beneficial  effect.  It  procures  for  us  the  benefit  of  a 
much  longer  day,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  than 
W'e  should  enjoy  did  not  this  property  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  produce  this  effect.  It  is  owing  to  the 
same  cause  that  the  discs  of  the  sun  and  moon 
appear  elliptical  or  oval  when  seen  in  the  horizon, 
their  horizontal  diameters  appearing  longer  than 
their  vertical,  which  is  caused  by  the  greater  re¬ 
fraction  of  the  rays  coming  from  the  lower  limb, 
which  is  immersed  in  the  densest  part  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere. 

The  illumination  of  the  heavens  which  precedes 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  continues  some  time 
after  he  is  set,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the 
tnonting  and  evening  twilight,  is  likewise  produced 
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by  the  atmospherical  refraction,  which  circum¬ 
stance  forms  a  very  pleasing  and  beneficial  ar¬ 
rangement  in  the  system  of  nature.  It  not  only 
prolongs  to  us  the  influence  of  the  solar  light,  ana 
adds  nearly  two  hours  to  the  length  of  our  day, 
but  prevents  us  from  being  transported  all  at  onca 
from  the  darkness  of  midnight  to  the  splendor  of 
noonday,  and  from  the  effulgence  of  day  to  the 
gloom  and  horrors  of  the  night,  which  would  be¬ 
wilder  the  traveler  and  navigator  in  their  journeys 
by  sea  or  land,  and  strike  the  living  world  with 
terror  and  amazement. 

The  following  figure  will  illustrate  the  position 
now  stated,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  refrac¬ 
tion  of  the  atmo.sphere  produces  these  effects  : 
Let  A  a  C,  fig.  4,  represent  one-half  of  our  globe, 
and  the  dark  space  between  that  curve  and  U  r  D, 
the  atmosphere.  A  person  standing  on  the  earth’s 
surface  at  a  would  see  the  sun  rise  at  b,  when 
that  luminary  was  in  reality  only  at  c,  more  than 
half  a  degree  below  the  horizon.  When  the  rays 


Fig.  4. 


of  the  sun,  after  having  proceeded  in  a  straight 
line  through  empty  space,  strike  the  upper  part 
of  the  atmosphere  at  the  point  d,  they  are  bent  out 
of  their  right-lined  course  by  the  refraction  of  the 
atmosphere,  into  the  direction  d  a.  so  that  the 
body  of  the  sun,  though  actually  intercepted  by 
the  curve  of  the  earth’s  convexity,  consisting  of 
a  dense  mass  of  land  or  water,  is  actually  beheld 
by  the  spectator  at  a.  The  refractive  power  of 
the  atmosphere  gradually  diminishes  from  the 
horizon  to  the  zenith,  and  increases  from  the 
zenith  to  the  horizon,  in  proportion  to  the  density 
of  its  different  strata,  being  densest  at  its  low'er 
extremity  next  the  earth,  and  more  rare  toward 
its  higher  regions.  If  a  person  at  a  had  the  sun, 
e,  in  his  zenith,  he  would  see  him  where  he  really 
is;  for  his  rays  coming  perpendicularly  through 
the  atmosphere,  would  be  equally  attracted  in  all 
directions,  and  would,  therefore,  suffer  no  inflec¬ 
tion.  But,  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  he  would 
see  the  sun  at  i,  though,  in  reality,  he  was  at  k, 
thirty-three  seconds  lower  than  his  apparent  situ¬ 
ation.  At  about  four  in  the  afternoon  he  would 
see  him  at  m,  when  he  is  at  n,  one  minute  and 
thirty-eight  seconds  from  his  apparent  situation. 
But  at  six  o’clock,  when  we  shall  suppose  he  sets, 
he  will  be  seen  at  o,  though  he  is  at  tliut  tiiue  at 
p,  more  than  thirty-two  minutes  below  the  hori¬ 
zon.  'I'hese  phenomena  arise  from  the  different 
refractive  powers  of  the  atmosphere  at  different 
elevations,  and  from  the  obliquity  with  which  the 
rays  of  light  fall  upon  it;  for  we  see  every  object 
along  that  line  in  which  the  rays  from  it  are  direct¬ 
ed  by  the  last  medium  through  which  they  passed. 

The  same  phenomena  happen  in  relation  to  the 
moon,  the  planets,  the  comets,  the  stars,  and  every 
other  celestial  body,  all  of  which  appear  more 
elevated,  especially  when  near  the  horizon,  than 
their  true  places.  The  variable  and  increasing 
refraction  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon  is  a 
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source  considerable  trouble  and  difficulty  in 
making  astronomical  observations,  and  in  nauti¬ 
cal  calculations;  for,  in  order  to  determine  the 
real  altitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  exact 
degree  of  refraction  at  the  observed  elevation 
must  be  taken  into  account.  To  the  same  cause 
we  are  to  ascribe  a  phenomenon  that  has  some¬ 
times  occurred,  namely,  that  the  moon  has  been 
seen  rising  totally  eclipsed,  while  the  sun  was 
still  visible  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  horizon. 
At  the  middle  of  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon,  the 
sun  and  moon  are  in  opposition,  or  180  degrees 
asunder;  and,  therefore,  were  no  atmosphere  sur¬ 
rounding  the  earth,  these  luminaries,  in  such  a 
position,  could  never  be  seen  above  the  horizon  at 
the  same  time.  But,  by  the  refraction  of  the 
atmosphere  near  the  horizon,  the  bodies  of  the 
sun  and  moon  are  raised  more  than  32  minutes 
above  their  true  places,  which  is  equal,  and  some¬ 
times  more  than  equal,  to  the  apparent  diameters 
of  these  bodies. 

EXTRAORDINARY  CASES  OF  REFRACTION  IN  RELATION 
TO  TERRESTRIAL  OBJECTS. 

In  consequence  of  the  accidental  condensation 
of  certain  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  some  very 
singular  effects  have  been  produced  in  the  appa¬ 
rent  elevation  of  terrestrial  objects  to  a  position 
much  beyond  that  in  which  they  usually  appear. 
The  following  instance  is  worthy  of  notice.  It 
is  taken  from  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of 
London  for  1798,  and  was  communicated  by  W. 
Latham,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  who  observed  the  pheno¬ 
menon  from  Hastings,  on  the  south  coast  of  Eng¬ 
land  :  “On  July  26,  1797,  about  five  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  as  I  was  sitting  in  my  dining-room 
ill  this  place,  which  is  situated  upon  the  Parade, 
close  to  the  seashore,  nearly  fronting  the  south, 
my  attention  was  e.xcited  bv  a  number  of  people 
running  down  to  the  seaside.  Upon  inquiring 
the  reason,  I  was  informed  that  the  coast  of 
France  was  plainly  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
naked  eye.  I  immediately  went  down  to  the 
shore,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that,  even  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  a  telescope,  I  could  very 
plainly  see  the  cliffs  on  the  opposite  coast,  whioli, 
at  the  nearest  part,  are  between  forty  and  fifty 
miles  distant,  and  are  not  to  be  discerned  from  that 
low  situation  by  the  aid  of  the  best  glasses.  They 
appeared  to  be  only  a  few  miles  off,  and  seemed 
to  extend  for  some  leagues  along  the  coast.  I 
pursued  my  walk  along  the  shore  eastward,  close 
to  the  water’s  edge,  conversing  with  the  sailors 
and  fishermen  upon  the  subject.  They  at  first 
would  not  be  persuaded  of  the  reality  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance;  but  they  soon  became  so  thoroughly 
convinced  by  the  cliffs  gradually  appearing  more 
elevated,  and  approaching  nearer,  as  it  were,  that 
they  pointed  out  and  named  to  me  the  different 
places  they  had  been  accustomed  to  visit,  such  as 
the  Bay,  the  Old  Head,  or  Man,  the  Windmill, 
&c.,  at  Bologne,  St.  Vallery,  and  other  places  on 
the  coast  of  Picardy,  which  they  afterward  con¬ 
firmed,  when  they  viewed  them  through  their 
telescopes.  Their  observations  were,  that  the 
places  appeared  as  near  as  if  they  were  sailing,  at 
a  small  distance,  into  the  harbors.  The  day  on 
tvhich  this  phenomenon  was  seen  was  extremely 
hot;  it  was  high  water  at  Hastings  about  two 
o’clock,  p.  M.,  and  not  a  breath  of  wind  was  stir¬ 
ring  the  whole  day.”  From  the  summit  of  an 
adjacent  hill,  a  most  beautiful  scene  is  said  to 
liave  presented  itself.  At  one  glance  the  specta¬ 
tors  could  see  Dungeness,  Dover  Cliffs,  and  the 
French  coast,  all  along  from  Calais  to  St.  Vallery, 
and,  as  some  affirmed,  as  far  to  the  westward  as 
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Dieppe,  whidi  could  not  be  much  less  than  eight* 
or  ninety  miles.  By  the  telescope  the  French 
fishing-boats  were  plainly  seen  at  anchor,  and  the 
different  colors  of  the  land  on  the  bights,  with  the 
buildings,  were  perfectly  discernible. 

This  singular  phenomenon  was  doubtless  occa¬ 
sioned  by  an  extraordinary  refraction,  produced 
by  an  unusual  expansion  or  condensation  of  the 
lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  arising  from  cir- 
cumstancesconnected  with  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
season.  The  objects  seem  to  have  been  apparent¬ 
ly  raised  far  above  their  natural  positions;  for, 
from  the  beach  at  Hastings,  a  straight  line  drawn 
across  toward  the  French  coast,  would  have  been 
intercepted  by  the  curve  of  the  waters.  They 
seem,  also,  to  have  been  magnified  by  the  refrac¬ 
tion,  and  brought,  apparently,  four  or  five  times 
nearer  the  eye,  than  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  following  are  likewise  instances  of  unusual 
refraction:  When  Captain  Colby  was  ranging 
over  the  coast  of  Caithness,  with  the  telescope  of 
his  great  Theodolite,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1819,  at 
8  o’clock,  P.  M.,  from  Corryhabbie  Hill,  nearMort- 
lich,  in  Banffshire,  he  observed  a  brig  over  the 
land  of  Caithness,  sailing  to  the  westward  in  the 
Pentland  Frith,  between  the  Dunnet  and  Dun- 
cansby  heads.  Having  satisfied  himself  as  to  the 
fact,  he  requested  his  assistants.  Lieutenants  Robe 
and  Dawson,  to  look  through  the  telescope, 
which  they  immediately  did,  and  obseiwed  tin. 
brig  likewise.  It  was  very  distinctly  visible  foi 
several  minutes,  while  the  party  continued  to 
look  at  it,  and  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  its  posi¬ 
tion.  The  brig  could  not  have  been  less  than 
from  ninety  to  one  hundred  miles  distant;  and, 
as  the  station  on  Corryhabbie  is  not  above  850 
yards  above  the  sea,  the  phenomenon  is  interest¬ 
ing.  The  thermometer  was  at  44°.  The  night 
and  day  preceding  the  sight  of  the  brig  had  been 
continually  rainy  and  misty,  and  it  was  not  until 
seven  o’clock  of  the  evening  of  the  21st  that  the 
clouds  cleared  off  the  hill.* 

Captain  Scoresby  relates  a  singular  phenome¬ 
non  of  this  kind,  which  occurred  while  he  was 
traversing  the  Polar  seas.  His  ship  had  been 
separated  by  the  ice  from  that  of  his  father  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  he  was  looking  out  for  her 
every  day  with  great  anxiety.  At  length,  one 
evening,  to  liis  utter  astonishment,  he  saw  her 
suspended  in  the  air,  in  an  inverted  position, 
traced  on  the  horizon  in  the  clearest  colors,  and 
with  the  most  distinct  and  perfect  representation. 
He  sailed  in  the  direction  in  which  he  saw  this 
visionary  phenomenon,  and  actually  found  his 
father’s  vessel  bx' its  indication.  He  was  divided 
from  him  by  immense  masses  of  icebergs,  and  at 
such  a  distance  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
have  seen  the  ship  in  her  actual  situation,  or  to 
have  seen  her  at  all,  if  her  spectrum  had  not  been 
thus  raised  several  degrees  above  the  horizon  into 
the  sky  by  this  extraordinary  refraction.  She 
was  reckoned  to  be  seventeen  miles  beyond  the 
visible  horizon,  and  thirty  miles  distant. 

Mrs.  Somerville  states  that  a  friend  of  hers, 
while  standing  on  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  saw 
the  whole  upper  chain  of  the.  Himalaya  Moun¬ 
tains  start  into  view,  from  a  sudden  change  in  the 
density  of  the  air,  occasioned  by  a  heavy  shower, 
after  a  long  course  of  dry  and  hot  weather.  In 
looking  at  distant  objects  through  a  telescope, 
over  the  top  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  about  two  miles 
distant,  I  have  several  times  observed  that  some 
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of  tlie  more  distant  objects  which  are  sometimes 
hid  by  the  interposition  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  are  at 
otlier  times  distinctlj'  visible  above  them.  I  have 
sometimes  observed  tliat  objects  near  the  middle 
of  the  field  of  view  of  a  telescope,  which  was  in 
a  fixed  position,  have  suddenly  appeared  to  de¬ 
scend  to  the  lower  part,  or  ascend  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  field,  while  the  telescope  remained 
Unaltered.  I  have  likewise  seen,  with  a  powerful 
telescope,  the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  twenty  miles,  to  appear  as  if  con¬ 
tracted  to  less  than  two-thirds  of  its  usual  appa¬ 
rent  hight,  while  every  part  of  it  was  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  and  well-defined,  and  in  the  course  of  an 
hour,  or  less,  appeared  to  shoot  up  to  its  usual 
apparent  elevation  —  all  which  phenomena  are 
evidently  produced  by  the  same  cause  to  which 
we  have  been  adverting. 

Such  are  some  of  the  striking  effects  produced 
by  the  refraction  of  light.  It  enables  us  to  see 
objects  in  a  direction  where  the}'  are  not;  it  raises, 
apparently,  the  bottoms  of  lakes  and  rivers;  it 
magnifies  objects  when  their  light  passes  through 
dense  mediums;  it  makes  the  sun  appear  above  the 
horizon  when  he  is  actually  below  it,  and  thus  in¬ 
creases  the  length  of  our  day;  it  produces  the  Auro¬ 
ra  and  the  evening  twilight,  which  forms,  in  many 
instances,  the  most  delightful  part  of  asummerday; 
it  prevents  us  from  being  involved  in  total  darkness, 
the  moment  after  the  sun  has  descended  beneath 
the  horizon;  it  modifies  the  appearances  of  the  ce- 
'estial  bodies,  and  the  directions  in  which  they  are 
beheld;  it  tinges  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  as  well 
as  the  clouds,  with  a  ruddy  hue  when  near  the 
horizon;  it  elevates  the  appearance  of  terrestrial 
objects,  and,  in  certain  extraordinary  cases,  brings 
them  nearer  to  our  view,  and  enables  us  to  behold 
them  when  beyond  the  line  of  our  visible  horizon. 
In  combination  with  the  power  of  reflection,  it 
creates  visionary  landscapes,  and  a  variety  of  gro¬ 
tesque  and  extraordinary  appearances,  which  de¬ 
light  and  astonish,  and  sometimes  appall  the  be¬ 
holders.  In  short,  as  we  shall  afterward  see  more 
particularly,  the  refraction  of  light  through  glasses 
of  different  figures  forms  the  principle  on  which 
telescopes  and  microscopes  are  constructed,  by 
which  both  the  remote  and  the  miiiute  wonders 
of  creation  have  been  disclosed  to  view.  So  that, 
had  there  been  no  bodies  capable  of  refracting  the 
rays  of  light,  we  should  have  remained  forever  ig¬ 
norant  of  many  sublime  and  august  objects  in 
the  remote  regions  of  the  universe,  and  of  the 
admirable  mechanism  and  the  countless  variety 
of  minute  objects  which  lie  beyond  the  range  of 
the  unassisted  eye  in  our  lower  creation,  all  of 
which  are  calculated  to  direct  our  views,  and  to 
enlarge  our  conceptions  of  the  Almighty  Creator. 

In  the  operation  of  the  law  of  refraction  in 
these  and  numerous  other  instances,  we  have  a 
specimen  of  the  diversified  and  beneficent  effects 
which  the  Almighty  can  produce  by  the  agency 
of  a  single  principle  in  nature.  By  the  influence 
of  the  simple  law  of  gravitation  the  planets  are 
retained  in  tlieir  orbits,  the  moon  directed  in  her 
course  around  the  earth,  and  the  whole  of  the 
bodies  connected  with  the  sun  preserved  in  one 
harmonious  system.  By  the  same  law  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  our  globe  rest  on  a  solid  basis,  the  rivers 
flow  through  the  plains  toward  the  seas,  the  ocean 
is  confined  to  its  prescribed  boundaries,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  retained  to  its  surface, 
and  prevented  from  flying  upward  through  the 
voids  of  space.  In  like  manner,  the  law  by 
which  light  is  refracted  produces  a  variety  of 
beneficial  effects  essential  to  the  present  constitu¬ 
tion  of  our  world  and  the  comfort  of  its  inhabit¬ 
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ants.  When  a  ray  of  light  enters  obliquely  into 
the  atmosphere,  instead  of  passing  directly  through 
it  bends  a  little  downward,  so  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  rays  which  thus  enter  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  mass  descend  by  inflection  to  the  earth. 
We  then  enjoy  the  benefits  of  that  light  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  totally  lost.  We  per¬ 
ceive  the  light  of  day  an  hour  before  the  solar 
orb  makes  its  appearance,  and  a  portion  of  its 
light  is  still  retained  when  it  has  descended  nearly 
eighteen  degrees  below  our  horizon.  We  thus 
enjoy,  throughout  the  year,  seven  hundred  and 
thirty  hours  of  light  which  would  have  been  lost 
had  it  not  been  refracted  down  upon  us  from  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  To  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  polar  regions  this  effect  is  still  more 
interesting  and  beneficial.  Were  it  not  for  their 
twilight,  they  would  be  involved,  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  they  now  are,  in  perpetual 
darkness;  but  by  the  powerful  refraction  of  light 
which  takes  place  in  the  frigid  zones,  the  day 
sooner  makes  its  appearance  toward  spring,  and 
their  long  winter  nights  are,  in  certain  cases, 
shortened  by  the  period  of  thirty  days.  Under 
the  poles,  where  the  darkness  of  night  would  con¬ 
tinue  six  months  without  intermission,  if  there 
were  no  refraction,  total  darkness  docs  not  prevail 
during  the  one-half  of  this  period.  When  the 
sun  sets,  at  the  north  pole,  about  the  23d  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  inhabitants  (if  any)  enjoy  a  perpetual 
aurora  until  he  has  descended  eighteen  degrees 
below  the  horizon.  In  his  course  through  the 
ecliptic  the  sun  is  two  months  before  he  can  reach 
this  point,  during  which  time  there  is  a  perpetual 
twilight.  In  two  months  more  he  arrives  again 
at  the  same  point,  namely,  eighteen  degrees  be¬ 
low  the  horizon,  when  a  new  twilight  commences, 
which  is  continually  increasing  in  hrilliancy  for 
other  two  months,  at  the  end  of  which  the  body 
of  this  luminary  is  seen  rising  in  all  its  glory. 
So  that,  in  this  region,  the  light  of  day  is  enjoyed 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  for  ten  mouths  witliout 
interruption  by  the  effects  of  atmospheric  refrac¬ 
tion;  and,  during  the  two  months  when  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  solar  light  is  entirely  withdrawn, 
the  moon  is  shining  above  the  horizon  for  two 
half  months  without  intermission;  and  tlius  it 
happens  that  no  more  than  two  separate  fort- 
nigiits  are  passed  in  absolute  darkness;  and  this 
darkness  is  alleviated  by  the  light  of  the  stars  and 
the  frequent  coruscations  of  the  Aurora  Borealis. 
Hence  it  appears  that  there  are  no  portions  of  our 
globe  that  enjoy,  throughout  the  year,  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  solar  light  as  these  northern  regions, 
which  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  refraction  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  refraction  of  light  by  the  atmosphere,  com¬ 
bined  with  its  power  of  reflecting  it,  is  likewise 
the  cause  of  that  universal  light  and  splendor 
which  appears  on  all  the  objects  around  us.  Were 
the  earth  disrobed  of  its  atmosphere,  and  exposed 
naked  to  the  solar  beams,  in  this  case  we  might 
see  the  sun  without  having  day,  strictiy  so  called. 
His  rising  would  not  be  preceded  by  any  twilight 
as  it  now  is.  The  most  intense  darkness  would 
cover  us  until  the  very  moment  of  his  rising;  ho 
would  then  suddenly  break  out  from  under  the 
horizon  with  the  same  splendor  he  would  exhibit 
at  the  highest  part  of  his  course,  and  would  not 
change  his  brightness  until  the  very  moment  of 
his  setting,  when,  in  an  instant,  all  would  be  black 
as  the  darkest  night.  At  noonday  we  should  see 
the  sun  like  an  intensely-brilliant  globe  shining 
in  a  sky  as  black  as  ebony,  like  a  clear  fire  in  the 
night  seen  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  field,  and 
his  rays  would  show  us  the  adjacent  objects 
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Immediately  around  us:  but  the  rays  which  fail  on 
the  objects  remote  from  us  would  be  forever  lost 
in  the  expanse  of  the  heavens.  Instead  of  the 
beautiful  azure  of  the  sky,  and  the  colors  which 
distinguish  the  face  of  nature  by  day,  we  should 
see  nothing  but  an  abyss  of  darkness,  and  the  stars 
shining  from  a  vault  as  dark  as  chaos.  Thus  there 
would  be  no  day,  such  us  we  now  enjoy,  without 
the  atmosphere:  since  it  is  by  the  refraction  and 
reflections  connected  with  this  aerial  fluid  that 
light  is  so  modified  and  directed  as  to  produce  all 
that  beauty,  splendor,  and  harmony  which  appear 
on  the  coQcave  of  the  sky,  and  on  the  objects 
which  diversify  our  terrestrial  abode. 

The  effect  of  refraction,  in  respect  to  terrestrial 
objects,  is  likewi.se  of  a  beneficial  nature.  The 
quantity  of  this  refraction  is  estimated  by  Dr. 
Maskelyne  at  one-tenth  of  the  distance  of  the 
object  observed,  expressed  in  degrees  of  a  great 
circle.  Hence,  if  the  distance  be  10,000  fathoms, 
its  tenth  part  1000  fathoms,  is  the  sixtieth  part  of 
a  degree,  or  one  minute,  which  is  the  refraction 
in  altitude;  Le  Gendre  estimates  it  at  one-four¬ 
teenth,  De  Lambre  at  one-eleventh,  and  others  at 
a  twelfth  of  the  distance;  but  it  must  be  supposed 
to  vary  at  different  times  and  places  according  to 
the  varying  state  of  the  atmosphere.  This  refrac¬ 
tion,  as  it  makes  objects  appear  to  be  raised  higher 
than  they  really  are,  enlarges  the  extent  of  our 
landscapes,  and  enables  us  to  perceive  distant  ob¬ 
jects  which  would  otherwise  have  been  invisible. 
It  is  particularly  useful  to  the  navigator  at  sea. 
It  is  one  important  object  of  the  mariner,  when 
traversing  his  course,  to  look  out  for  capes  and 
headlands,  rocks  and  islands,  so  as  to  descry  them 


as  soon  as  they  are  within  the  reach  of  his  eye 
Now,  by  means  of  refraction,  the  tops  of  hills 
and  the  elevated  parts  of  coasts  are  apparently 
raised  into  the  air,  so  that  they  may  be  discovered 
several  leagues  farther  off  on  the  sea  than  they 
would  be  did  no  such  refractive  power  exist.  This 
circumstance  is  therefore  a  considerable  benefit  to 
the  science  of  navigation,  in  enabling  the  ma¬ 
riner  to  steer  his  course  aright,  and  to  give 
him  the  most  early  warning  of  the  track  he  ought 
to  take,  or  of  the  danger's  to  which  he  may  be 
exposed. 

In  short,  the  effects  produced  by  the  refraction 
and  reflection  of  light  on  the  scenery  connected 
with  our  globe  teach  us  that  these  principles,  in 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  might  be  so  modified 
and  directed  as  to  produce  the  most  picturesque, 
the  most  glorious,  and  wonderful  phenomena, 
such  as  mortal  eyes  have  never  yet  seen,  and  of 
which  human  imagination  can  form  no  concep¬ 
tion;  and  in  other  worlds,  more  resplendent  and 
magnificent  than  ours,  such  scenes  may  be  fully 
realized,  in  combination  with  the  operation  of 
physical  principles  and  agents  with  which  we  are 
at  present  unacquainted.  From  what  we  already 
know  of  the  effects  of  the  reflection  and  the  re¬ 
fraction  of  light,  it  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of 
probability  to  suppose  that,  in  certain  regions  of 
the  universe,  light  may  be  reflected  and  refracted 
through  different  mediums,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  present  to  the  view  of  their  inhabitants  the 
prominent  scenes  connected  with  distant  systems 
and  worlds,  and  to  an  extent  as  shall  infinitely 
surpass  the  effects  produced  by  our  most  powerful 
telescopes. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE  REFRACTION  OF  LIGHT  THROUGH  SPHERICAL  TRANSPARENT  SUB¬ 
STANCES,  OR  LENSES. 


It  is  to  the  refraction  of  light  that  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  use  of  lenses  or  artificial  glasses  to 
aid  the  powers  of  the  vision.  It  lays  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  telescopes,  microscopes,  camera  obscuras, 
phantasmagorias, and  other  optical  instruments,  by 
which  so  many  beautiful,  useful,  and  wonderful 
effects  have  been  produced.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
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illustrate  the  principles  on  which  such  instruments 
are  constructed,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  rays  of  light  are  refracted  and 
modified  when  passing  through  spherical  mediums 
of  different  forms.  I  do  not  intend,  however,  to 
enter  into  the  minutioe  of  this  subject,  nor  into  any 


abstract  mathematical  demonstrations,  but  shall 
simply  offer  a  few  explanations  of  general  princi¬ 
ples,  and  several  experimental  illustrations,  which 
may  enable  the  general  reader  to  understand  the 
construction  of  the  optical  instruments  to  be  after¬ 
ward  described. 

A  lens  is  a  transparent  substance  of  a  different 
density  from  the  surrounding  medium,  and  termi¬ 
nating  in  two  surfaces,  either  both  spherical,  or  one 
.spherical  and  the  other  plain.  It  is  usually  made 
of  glass,  but  may  also  be  formed  of  any  other 
transparent  substance,  as  ice,  crystal,  diamonds, 
pebbles,  or  fluids  of  different  densities  and  refrac¬ 
tive  powers,  inclosed  between  concave  glasses. 
Lenses  are  ground  into  various  forms,  according 
to  the  purpo.se  they  are  intended  to  serve.  They 
may  be  generally  distinguished  as  being  either 
convex  or  concave.  A  convex  glass  is  tliickest  in 
the  middle,  and  thinner  toward  the  extremities. 
Of  these  there  are  various  forms,  which  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  fig.  5.  A.  is  a  plano-convex  lens,  which 
has  one  side  plane,  and  the  other  spherical  or 
convex.  B  is  a  plano-concave,  which  is  plane  on 
the  one  side  and  concave  on  the  other.  C  is  a 
double- convex,  or  one  which  is  spherical  on  both 
sides.  D,  a  double-concave,  or  concave  on  both 
sides.  E  is  called  a  meniscus,  which  is  convex  on 
one  side  and  concave  on  the  other.  F  is  a  con- 
cavo-convex,  the  convex  side  of  which  is  of  a 
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imaller  sphere  than  the  concave.  In  regjard  to 
the  degree  of  convexity  or  concavity  in  lenses,  it 
Is  eviiient  that  there  may  be  almost  an  infinite 
variety.  For  every  convex  surface  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  diameter 
and  the  radius  of  which  may  vary  to  almost  any 
extent.  Hence  lenses  have  been  formed  by  op¬ 
ticians,  varying  from  one  fiftieth  of  an  incli  in 
radius  to  two  hundred  feet.  When  we  speak  of 
the  length  of  the  radius  of  a  lens,  as,  for  instance 
when  we  say  that  a  lens  is  two  inches  or  forty 
inches  radius,  we  mean  that  tlie  conve.x  surface  of 
the  glass  is  the  part  of  a  circle,  the  radius  of 
which,  or  half  tlie  diameter,  is  two  inches  or  forty 
inches;  or,  in  other  words,  were  the  portion  of 
the  sphere  on  which  it  is  ground  formed  into  a 
globe  of  corresponding  convexity,  it  would  be  four 
inches  or  eighty  inches  in  diameter. 

The  axis  of  a  lens  is  a  straight  line  drawn 
through  the  center  of  its  spherical  surface;  and, 
as  the  spherical  sides  of  every  lens  are  arches  of 
circles,  the  axis  of  the  lens  would  pass  through 
the  center  of  that  circle  of  which  its  sides  are 
segments.  Rays  are  those  emanations  of  light 
which  proceed  from  a  luminous  body,  or  from  a 
body  that  is  illuminated.  The  Radiant  is  that 
body  or  object  wdiicli  emits  the  rays  of  light, 
wdiether  it  be  a  self-luminous  body,  or  one  that 
only  reflects  the  rays  of  light.  Rays  maj' proceed 
from  a  Radiant  in  oifferent  directions.  They  may 
be  either  parallel,  converging,  or  diverging.  Pa¬ 
rallel  rays  are  those  wdiioh  proceed  equally  distant 
from  each  other  through  their  whole  course. 
Rays  proceeding  from  the  sun,  the  planets,  the 
stars,  and  distant  terrestrial  objects  are  considered 
as  parallel,  as  in  fig.  6.  Converging  rays  are  such 
as,  proceeding  from  a  body,  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  in  their  progress,  tending  to  a  certain  point 
where  they  all  unite.  Thus  the  rays  proceeding 
from  the  object  A  B  (fig.  7)  to  the  point  F,  are  said 
to  converge  toward  that  point.  All  convex  glasses 
cause  parallel  rays  which  fall  upon  them  to  con¬ 
verge  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  ;  and  they  render 
converging  rays  still  more  convergent.  If  A  B, 
fig.  7,  represent  a  conve.x  lens,  and  II  G  I  parallel 
rays  falling  upon  it,  they  will  be  refracted,  and 
converge  tow'ard  the  point  F,  which  is  called  the 
/ocas  or  burning  point ;  because  when  the  sun’s 
rays  are  thus  converged  to  a  point  by  a  large  lens, 
they  set  on  fire  combustible  substances.  In  this 
point  the  rays  meet  and  intersect  each  other. 
Diverging  rays  are  those  wliich,  proceeding  from 
any  point,  as  A,  fig.  8,continua!ly  recede  from  each 
other  as  they  pass  along  in  their  course  toward  B 
C.  All  the  rays  which  proceed  from  near  objects, 
as  a  window  in  a  room,  or  an  adjacent  house  or 
garden,  are  more  or  less  divergent.  The  following 
figures  show  the  effects  of  parallel,  converging, 
and  diverging  rays,  in  passing  through  a  double 
convex  lens : 

Fig.  9  shows  the  effects  of  parallel  rays,  K  A, 
D  E,  L  B,  falling  on  a  convex  glass,  A  B.  The 
rays  which  fall  near  the  extremities  at  A  and  B 
are  bent  or  refracted  toward  C  F,  the  focus,  and 
center  of  convexity.  It  will  be  observed  that  they 
are  less  retracted  as  they  approach  the  center  of 
the  lens,  and  the  central  ray  DEC,  which  is 
called  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and  which  passes 
through  its  center,  suffers  no  refraction.  Fig.  10 
exhibits  the  course  of  converging  rays  when  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  similar  lens.  In  this  case  the  rays 
converge  to  a  focus  nearer  to  the  lens  than  the 
center;  for  a  convex  lens  uniformly  increases  the 
convergence  of  converging  rays.  The  converging 
rays  here  represented  may  be  conceived  as  having 
been  refracted  by  another  convex  leu.s  of  a  longer 
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focus,  and  passing  on  toward  a  point  of  conver¬ 
gence,  were  intercepted  by  the  lens  A  B.  The 
point  D  is  the  place  wlrere  the  rays  would  have 
converged  to  a  focus,  had  they  not  been  thus 
intercepted.  Fig.  11  represents  the  course  of  di- 
verging  rays  when  falling  on  a  double  convex 
glass.  In  this  case,  the  rays  D  B,  D  A,  &,c.,  after 
passing  through  the  lens,  converge  to  a  focus  at  a 
point  considerably  farther  from  the  lens  than  its 
center,  as  at  F.  Such  rays  must  be  considered  aa 

Fig.  11.  Fig.  9.  Fig.  10. 
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proceeding  from  near  objects,  and  the  fact  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  experiment:  Take  a 
common  reading  glass,  and  hold  it  in  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  opposite  a  sheet  of  writing  paper  or  a 
white  wall,  and  observe  at  what  distance  from  the 
glass  the  rays  on  the  paper  converge  to  a  small, 
distinct  white  spot.  This  distance  gives  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens  bj'  parallel  rays.  If  now  wo 
hold  the  glass  within  a  few  feet  of  a  window,  or  a 
burning  candle,  and  receive  its  image  on  the  paper, 
the  focal  di.stance  of  the  image  from  the  glass  will 
be  found  to  be  longer.  If,  in  the  former  case, 
the  focal  distance  was  twelve  inches,  in  the  latter 
case  it  will  be  thirteen,  fifteen,  or  sixteen  inches, 
according  to  the  distance  of  the  window  or  the 
candle  from  the  glass. 

If  the  lens  A  B,  fig.  9,  on  which  parallel  rays 
are  represented  a.s  falling,  were  a  plano-convex,  as 
represented  at  A,  fig.  5,  the  rays  would  converge 
to  a  point  7^,  at  double  the  radius,  or  the  whole 
diameter  of  the  sphere  of  which  it  is  a  segment. 
If  the  thickness,  of  a  piano  convex  be  considered, 
and  if  it  be  exposed  on  its  convex  side  to  parallel 
rays  as  those  of  the  sun,  the  focus  will  be  at  the 
distance  of  twice  the  radius,  wanting  two-thirds  of 
the  thickness  of  the  Lens.  But  if  the  same  lens  bo  ex¬ 
posed  with  its  plane  side  to  parallel  rays,  the  focua 
will  then  be  precisely  at  the  distance  of  twice  th® 
radius  from  the  glass. 
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The  effecls  of  concave  lenses  are  directly  oppo¬ 
site  to  tliose  of  convex.  Parallel  rays,  striking 
one  of  those  glasses,  instead  of  converging  toward 
a  point,  are  made  to  diverge.  Rays  already  di¬ 
vergent  are  rendered  more  so,  and  convergent  rays 
are  made  less  convergent.  Hence  objects  seen 
through  concave  glasses  appear  considerably  small¬ 
er  and  more  distant  than  they  really  are.  The 
following  diagram,  fig.  12,  represents  the  course 
of  parallel  rays  through  a  double  concave  lens, 
w'here  the  parallel  rays  T  A,  D  E,  I B,  &c.  when 
passing  through  the  concave  glass  A  U,  diverge 
into  the  rays  G  L,  E  C,  H  P,  &c.,  as  if  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  7’ ,  a  point  before  the  lens,  which  is 
the  principal  focus  of  the  lens  : 


Fig.  12. 


The  principal  focal  distance,  E  F,  is  the  same 
as  in  convex  lenses.  Concave  glasses  are  used  >0 
correct  the  imperfect  vision  of  short-sighted  per¬ 
sons.  As  the  form  of  the  eye  of  such  persons  is 
too  convex,  the  rays  are  made  to  converge  before 
they  reach  the  optic  nerve;  and  therefore  a  con¬ 
cave  glass,  causing  a  little  divergency,  assists  this 
defect  of  vision,  by  diminishing  the  efTect  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  too  great  convexity  of  the  eye,  and 
lengthening  its  focus.  These  glasses  are  seldom 
used,  in  modern  times,  in  the  construction  of  op¬ 
tical  instruments,  except  as  eye-glasses  for  small 
pocket  perspectives,  aud  opera-glasses. 

I'o  fi nd  the  focal  distance  of  a  concave  glass. — 
Take  a  piece  of  pasteboard  or  card  paper,  and  cut 
a  round  hole  in  it,  not  larger  than  the  diameter  of 
the  lens;  and  ou  another  piece  of  pasteboard  de¬ 
scribe  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  just  double  the 
diameter  of  the  hole.  I'hen  apply  the  piece  with 
the  hole  in  it  to  the  lens,  aud  hold  them  in  the 
sunbeams,  with  the  other  piece  at  such  a  distance 
behind  that  the  light  proceeding  from  the  hole 
may  spread  or  diverge  so  as  precisely  to  fill  the 
circle;  then  the  distance  of  the  circle  from  the 
lens  is  equal  to  its  virtual  focus,  or  to  its  radius, 
if  it  be  a  double  concave,  aud  to  its  diameter,  if 
a  plano-concave.  Let  d,  e  (fig.  12)  represent  the 
diameter  of  the  hole,  and  g,  i,  the  diameter  of  the 
circle,  then  the  distance  C,  I,  is  the  virtual  focus 
cf  the  lens.* 

'Ihe  meniscus,  represented  at  E,  fig.  5,  is  like 
the  crystal  of  a  common  watch,  and,  as  the  con¬ 
vexity  is  the  same  as  the  concavity,  it  neither 
magnifies  nor  diminishes.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  as  at  F,  fig. 
5,  and  is  called  a  concavo-convex  lens;  and,  when 
the  convexity  is  greater  than  the  concavit}',  or 
when  it  is  thickest  in  the  middle,  it  acts  nearly  in 
the  same  way  as  a  double  or  plano-conve.x  lens  of 
the  same  focal  distance. 

OF  THE  IMAGES  FORMED  BY  CONVEX  LENSES. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  and  whicli 
would  naturally  excite  admiration,  were  it  not  so 

*  Ttiis  mode  of  finding  the  focus  of  a  concave  lens  may 
ue  varied  as  follows  :  Let  the  lens  be  covered  with  paper, 
having  two  small  circular  boles;  and,  on  the  paper  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  light,  describe  also  two  small  circles,  but  with 
their  centers  at  twice  the  distance  from  each  other  of  the 
centers  of  the  circles.  Then  move  the  paper  to  and  from, 
nnlil  the  middle  of  the  sun’s  light,  coming  through  the  holes, 
falls  e.cactly  on  the  middle  of  the  circles;  that  distance  of 
the  paper  from  the  lens  will  be  the  focal  length  required. 


common  and  well  known,  that  when  the  rays  of 
light  from  any  object  are  refracted  through  a  convex 
lens,  they  paint  a  distinct  and  accurate  picture  of 
the  object  before  it,  in  all  its  colors,  shades,  and  pro¬ 
portions.  Previous  to  experience,  we  could  have  hud 
no  conception  that  light,  when  passing  through 
such  substances,  and  converging  to  a  point,  could 
have  produced  so  admirable  an  effect — an  effect 
on  which  the  construction  and  utility  of  all  our 
optical  instruments  depend.  The  following  figure 
will  illustrate  this  position  : 


Fig.  13. 


Let  L  N  represent  a  double  convex  lens,  A,C,a 
its  axis,  and  O  B  an  object  perpendicular  to  it. 
A  ray  passing  from  the  extremity  of  the  object  at 
O,  after  being  refracted  by  the  lens  at  F,  will  pass 
on  in  tire  direction  F  I,  and  form  an  image  of  that 
part  of  the  object  at  I.  This  ray  will  be  the  axis 
of  all  the  ray's  which  fall  on  the  lens  from  the 
point  O,  and  I  will  be  the  focus  where  they  will 
all  be  collected.  lu  like  manner,  B  C  M  is  the 
axis  of  that  parcel  of  rays  which  proceed  from 
the  extremity  of  tlie  object  B,  and  their  focus 
will  be  at  M;  and  since  all  the  points  in  the  ob¬ 
ject  between  O  and  B  must  necessarily  have  their 
foci  between  I  and  M  a  complete  picture  of  the 
points  from  v/hich  they  come  will  be  dejiicted, 
and  consequently  an  image  of  the  whole  obieci 
OB. 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  figure,  that  the  image 
of  the  object  is  formed  in  the  focus  of  the  lens  in 
an  inverted  position.  It  must  necessarily  bo  in 
this  position,  as  the  rays  cross  at  C,  the  center  of 
the  lens;  and  as  it  is  impossible  that  the  rays  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  object,  O,  can  be  carried  by 
refraction  to  the  upper  end  of  the  image  at  M 
This  is  a  universal  principle  in  relation  to  convey 
lenses  of  every  description,  and  requires  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to  in  the  construction  and  use  of  all  kinds 
of  telescopes  and  miorosenpos.  It  is  easily  illus¬ 
trated  by  experiment,  lake  a  convex  lens  of 
eight,  twelve,  or  fifteen  inches  focal  distance,  sucli 
as  a  reading  glass,  or  the  glass  belonging  to  a  pair 
of  spectaclc.s,  aud  holding  it,  at  its  focal  dist'.iuce 
from  a  white  wall,  in  a  line  with  a  burning  cau¬ 
dle,  the  flame  of  the  caudle  will  be  sreu  depicted 
on  the  wall  in  an  inverted  position,  or  turned  up¬ 
side  down.  The  same  experiment  may  be  per¬ 
formed  with  a  window-sash,  or  any  other  bright 
object.  Rut  tile  most  beautilul  exliibition  of  the 
images  of  objects  iorraed  by  convex  lenses  is  made 
by  darkening  a  room,  and  placing  a  convex  lens 
of  a  long  focal  distance  in  a  hole  cut  out  of  the 
window-shutter;  when  a  beautiful  inverted  land- 
scape  or  picture  of  all  the  objects  before  the  win¬ 
dow,  will  be  painted  on  a  white  paper  or  screen 
placed  in  the  focus  of  the  ^lass.  The  image  thus 
formed  exhibits  not  only  the  proportions  and  co- 
lois,  but  also  the  motions  of  all  the  objects  oppo¬ 
site  the  lens,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  living  land¬ 
scape.  This  property  of  lenses  lays  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  camera  obscura,  an  instrument  to  be 
afterward  described. 

The  following  principles  in  relation  to  images 
formed  by  convex  lenses,  maybe  stated:  1.  Thai 
the  ima^e  subtends  the  same  an^le  at  the  center  of 
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the  glass  as  the  object  itself  does.  Were  an  eye 
placed  at  C,  the  center  of  tlie  lens  L  N,  fig.  13,  it 
would  see  the  object  O  B  and  the  image  I M  vui- 
der  the  same  optical  angle,  or,  in  other  words, 
they  would  appear  equally  large;  for,  whenever 
right  lines  intersect  each  other,  as  O  /  and  B  M, 
the  opposite  angles  are  alwaj's  equal,  that  is,  the 
angle  M  Cl  is  equal  to  the  angle  O  C  B.  2.  The 
length  of  the  image  formed  by  a  convex  lens  is,  to 
the  Length  of  the  object,  as  the  distance  of  the  image 
is  to  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  lens;  that  is, 
iW  /  is  to  O  B:  :  as  C  A  to  C  A.  Suppose  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  object  G  A  from  the  lens  to  be  forty- 
eight  inches,  the  length  of  the  object  O  B  =  six¬ 
teen  inches,  and  the  distance  of  the  image  from 
the  lens  six  inches,  then  the  length  of  the  image 
will  be  found  by  the  following  proportion,  4ti  : 
16:  :6:  2,  that  is,  the  length  of  the  image,  in 
such  a  case,  is  two  inches.  3.  IJ'  the  object  be  at 
an  infinite  distance,  the  image  icill  be  formed  exactly 
in  the  focus.  4.  If  the  object  be  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  lens  as  its  focus,  the  image  is  removed  to  an 
infinite  distance  on  the  opposite  side;  in  other  words, 
the  ra)"s  will  proceed  in  a  parallel  direction.  On 
this  principle,  lamps  on  the  streets  are  sometimes 
directed  to  throw  a  bright  light  along  a  footpath 
where  it  is  wanted,  when  a  large  convex  glass  is 
placed  at  its  focal  distance  from  the  burner;  and 
on  the  same  principle,  light  is  thrown  to  a  great 
distance  from  lighthouses,  either  by  a  very  large 
convex  lens  of  a  short  focal  distance,  or  by  a  con¬ 
cave  reflector.  5.  If  the  object  be  at  double  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  jhcus  j'roni  the  glass,  the  image  will  also 
be  at  double  the  distance  of  the  focus  from  the  glass. 
Thus,  if  a  lens  of  six  inches  focal  distance  be  held 
at  twelve  inches’  distance  from  a  candle,  the  image 
of  the  candle  will  be  formed  at  twelve  inches  from 
the  glass  on  the  other  side.  6.  If  the  object  be  a. 
little  farther  from  the  lens  than  its  focal  distance,  an 
image  icill  be  fornu  d  at  a  distance  from  the  object, 
which  will  be  greater  or  smaller  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  For  example,  if  a  lens  five  inches  focus 
be  lield  at  a  little  more  than  five  inches  from  a 
candle,  and  a  wall  or  screen  at  five  feet  six  inches’ 
distance  receive  the  image,  a  large  and  inverted 
image  of  tho  candle  will  be  depicted,  which  will 
b<5  magnified  in  proportion  as  the  distance  of  the 
jvall  Lorn  the  candle  exceeds  the  distance  of  the 
Jens  from  the  candle.  Suppose  the  distance  of 
llhe  lens  to  be  five  and  a  halt  inches,  then  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  wall  where  the  image  is  formed,  be¬ 
ing  twelve  tijnes  greater,  the  image  of  the  candle 
will  be  m  ignified  twelve  times.  If  MI  (fig.  13) 
be  considered  as  the  object,  then  O  B  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  magnified  image  on  the  wall.  On  this 
principle,  the  image  of  the  object  is  formed  b}' the 
small  object-glass  of  a  compound  microscope.  On 
tho  same  principle,  the  large  pictures  are  formed 
by  the  Magic  Lantern  ami  the  Fhautasmagoriu; 
and  in  the  same  way  small  objects  are  represented 
in  a  magnified  form  on  a  sheet  or  wall  by  the  So¬ 
lar  microscope.  7.  All  convex  lenses  magnify  the 
objects  seen  through  them,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
The  shorter  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens,  the 
greater  is  the  magnifying  power.  A  lens  four 
inches  focal  distance  will  magnify  objects  placed 
in  tho  focus  two  times  in  length  and  breadth;  a 
lens  two  inches  focus  will  magnify  four  times;  a 
lens  one  inch  focus,  eight  times;  a  lens  half  an 
Inch  focus,  sixteen  times,  &c.,  sup|)osing  eight 
inches  to  be  the  least  distance  at  which  we  see 
near  objects  distinctly.  In  viewing  objects  with 
small  lenses,  the  object  to  be  magnified  should  be 
placed  exactly  at  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens, 
and  the  eye  at  about  the  same  distance  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lens.  W  heu  we  speak  of  mag¬ 
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nifying  power,  as,  for  example,  that  a  lens  one 
inch  focal  distance  magnifies  objects  eight  time.s, 
it  is  to  be  understood  of  the  lineal  dimensions  of 
the  object.  But  as  every  object  at  which  we  look 
has  breadth  as  well  as  length,  the  surface  of  the 
object  is  in  reality  magnified  sixly-four  times,  or 
the  square  of  its  lineal  dimensions;  and  for  the 
same  reason  a  lens  half  an  inch  focal  distance 
magnifies  the  surfaces  of  objects  256  times. 

REFLECTIONS  DEDUCED  FROM  THE  PRECEDING  SUB¬ 
JECT. 

Such  are  some  of  the  leading  principles  which 
require  to  be  recognized  in  the  construction  of 
refracting  telescopes,  microscopes,  and  other  diop¬ 
tric  instruments  whose  performance  chiefly  de¬ 
pends  oil  the  refraction  of  light.  It  is  worthy  of 
particular  notice,  that  all  the  phenomena  of  opti¬ 
cal  lenses  now  described  depend  upon  that  pecu¬ 
liar  property  which  the  Creator  has  impressed 
ujiou  the  rays  of  light,  that,  when  they  are  refract¬ 
ed  to  a  focus  by  a  convex  transparent  substance,  they 
depict  an  accurate  image  of  the  objects  whence  they 
proceed.  This,  however  common,  and  however 
much  overlooked  by  the  bulk  of  mankind,  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  very  wonderful  property  with  which  light 
has  been  indued.  Previous  to  experience,  wo 
could  have  had  no  conception  that  sncli  au  effect 
would  be  produced;  and,  in  the  first  instance,  we 
could  not  possibly  have  traced  it  to  all  its  conse¬ 
quences.  All  the  objects  in  creation  miglit  have 
been  illnmhuited  as  they  now  are,  for  aught  we 
know,  witliout  sending  forth  either  direct  or  re¬ 
flected  i-ays  with  the  properly  of  forming  exact  rep¬ 
resentations  of  the  objects  whence  they  proceed.  But 
this  we  find  to  be  a  universal  law  in  regard  to 
light  of  every  description,  whether  us  emanating 
directly  from  the  sini,  or  as  reflected  from  the 
objects  he  ilinmiuutes,  or  as  proceeding  from 
bodies  aiiifioially  enlightened.  It  is  a  law  or  a 
property  of  light  not  only  in  onr  own  sj'stem,  but 
throughout  all  tho  sy, stems  of  the  universe  to 
which  mortal  eyes  have  yet  jieiietrated.  The  rays 
from  the  most  distant  star  which  astronomers  have 
described  are  indued  with  this  property,  other¬ 
wise  they  could  never  have  been  perceived  by 
means  of  our  optical  inslrumeiits;  for  it  is  by 
the  pictures  or  images  formed  in  these  instru¬ 
ments  that  such  distant  objects  are  brought  to 
view.  Without  this  propei’ty  of  light,  tlierefore, 
we  should  have  had  no  tele.soopes,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  we  could  not  liave  surveyed,  as  we  can 
now  do,  the  hills  ajid  vales,  the  deep  caverns,  the 
extensive  plains,  the  circular  ranges  of  mountains, 
and  many  other  novel  scenes  wliich  diversify  tho 
surface  of  our  moon.  We  sliould  have  known 
notiiiog  of  the  stupendous  spots  which  appear  oil 
the  surface  of  the  sun — of  the  phases  of  Venus — 
of  the  satellite.s  and  belts  of  .Jupiter — of  tho  majes¬ 
tic  rings  of  Saturn — of  the  existence  of  Urauns 
and  his  six  moons,  or  of  the  planets  Vesta,  Juiio, 
Ceres,  and  Pallas,  nor  could  the  exact  bulks  of  any 
of  these  bodies  have  hecii  accurately  determined. 
But,  above  all,  we  should  have  been  entirely  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  vvonderriil  T>iie.:emena  of  double  stars 
—which  demonsiraie  that  suns  revolve  around 
suns — of  the  thousands  and  millions^'!  stars  which 
crowd  the  profundities  of  the  Milky  W ay  and  other 
regions  of  the  heavens — of  the  thousands  of  nehu- 
lie  or  starry  systems  which  are  dispersed  through¬ 
out  the  immensity  of  the  firmament,  and  many 
other  objects  of  sublimity  and  grandeur,  which 
fill  the  contemplative  mind  with  admiration  and 
awe,  and  raise  its  faculties  to  higher  concoptiona 
than  it  could  otherwise  have  formed  of  the  om- 
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nipotence  and  grandeur  of  the  Almighty  Crea¬ 
tor. 

Without  this  property  of  the  rays  of  light,  we 
should,  likewise,  have  wanted  the  use  of  the  mi¬ 
croscope,  ail  instrument  which  has  disclosed  a 
world  invisible  to  cormnoii  eyes,  and  has  opened 
to  our  view  the  most  astonishing  exhibitions  of 
Divine  mechanism,  and  of  the  wisdom  and  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  Eternal  Mind.  We  should  have 
been  ignorant  of  those  tribes  of  living  beings,  in¬ 
visible  to  tlie  unassisted  eye,  which  are  found  in 
water,  vinegar,  and  many  other  fluids,  many  of 
"which  are  twenty  thousand  times  smaller  than  the 
least  visible  point,  and  yet  display  the  same  admi¬ 
rable  skill  and  contrivance  in  their  construction 
as  are  manifested  in  the  formation  of  the  larger 
animals.  We  should  never  liave  beheld  the  pur¬ 
ple  tide  of  life,  and  even  the  globules  of  the  blood 
rolling  with  swiftness  through  veins  and  arteries 
smaller  than  the  finest  hair;  or  Iiad  the  least  con¬ 
ception  that  numberless  species  of  animated  be¬ 
ings,  so  minute  that  a  million  of  them  are  less 
than  a  grain  of  sand,  could  have  been  rendered 
visible  to  human  eyes,  or  that  such  a  number  of 
vessels,  fluids,  movements,  diversified  organs  of 
sensation,  and  such  a  profusion  of  the  richest  or¬ 
naments  and  the  gayest  colors  could  have  been 
concentrated  in  a  single  point.  We  should  never 
have  conceived  that  even  the  atmosphere  is  re¬ 
plenished  with  invisible  animation,  that  the  waters 
abound  with  countless  myriads  of  sensitive  exist¬ 
ence,  that  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  life,  and  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  tree,  plant,  or  flower  but  affords 
food  and  shelter  to  a  species  of  inhabitants  pecu¬ 
liar  to  itself,  which  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  exist¬ 
ence  and  share  in  the  bounty  of  the  Creator. 
We  could  have  formed  no  conception  of  the  beau¬ 
ties  and  the  varieties  of  mechanism  which  are  dis¬ 
played  in  the  scenery  of  that  invisible  world  to 
which  the  microscope  introduces  us — beauties  and 
varieties,  in  point  of  ornament  and  delicate  con¬ 
trivance,  which  even  surpass  wliat  is  beheld  in 
the  visible  operations  and  aspect  of  nature  around 
us.  We  find  joints,  muscles,  a  heart,  stomach, 
entrails,  veins,  arteries,  a  variety  of  motions,  a 
diversity  of  forms,  and  a  multiplicity  of  parts  and 
functions  in  breatliiug  atoms.  We  behold  in  a 
small  fiber  of  a  peacock’s  feefher,  not  more  than 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  a  profusion  of 
beauties  no  less  admirable  than  is  presented  by 
the  whole  feather  to  the  naked  eye,  a  stem  send¬ 
ing  out  multitudes  of  lateral  branches,  each  of 
which  emits  numbers  of  little  sprigs,  whicli  con¬ 
sist  of  a  multitude  of  bright  slhniiig  globular 
.parts,  adorned  with  a  rich  variety  of  colors.  In 
the  sections  of  plants,  we  see  thousands  and  ten 
thousands  of  tubes  and  pores,  and  other  vessels 
for  the  conveyance  of  air  and  juices  for  the  sus¬ 
tenance  of  the  plant;  in  some  instances,  more 
than  ten  hundred  thousand  of  these  being  com¬ 
pressed  within  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  prese.nting  to  the  eye  the  most 
■beautiful  configurations.  There  is  not  a  weed. 


nor  a  moss,  nor  the  most  insignificant  vegetable, 
which  does  not  show  a  multiplicity  of  vessels  dis¬ 
posed  in  the  most  curious  manner  for  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  sap  for  its  nourishment,  and  which  is  not 
adorned  with  innumerable  graces  for  its  embel¬ 
lishment.  All  these  and  ten  thousands  of  other 
wonders  which  lie  beyond  tlie  limits  of  natural 
vision,  in  this  new  and  unexplored  region  of  the 
universe,  would  have  been  forever  concealed  from 
our  view  had  not  the  Creator  indued  tlie  rays  of 
light  with  the  power  of  dopiciingiheimayes  of  objects, 
when  refracted  by  convex  transparent  substances. 

In  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  many  olliers,  we 
behold  a  specimen  of  the  admirable  and  diversified 
etfects  which  the  Creator  can  produce  from  the 
agency  of  a  single  principle  in  nature.  By  nieaus 
of  optical  instruments,  we  are  now  enabled  to 
take  a  more  minute  and  expansive  view  of  the 
amazing  operations  of  nature,  both  iu  heaven  and 
on  earth,  than  former  generations  could  liave  sur¬ 
mised.  These  views  tend  to  raise  our  coiicejitious 
of  the  attributes  of  tliat  Almighty  Being  who  pre¬ 
sides  over  all  the  arrangements  of  tlie  material 
system,  and  to  present  them  to  our  contemplation 
in  a  new,  a  more  elevated,  and  expansive  point 
of  view.  There  is,  thei’efore,  a  connection  which 
may  be  traced  between  the  apparently  "accidental 
principle  of  the  rays  of  light  forming  images  of 
objects  and  the  compreliensive  views  we  are  now 
enabled  to  take  of  tlie  character  and  perfections 
of  the  Divinity.  Without  the  existence  of  the  law 
or  principle  alluded  to,  we  could  not,  in  tlie  pre¬ 
sent  state,  have  formed  precisely  the  same  con¬ 
ceptions  either  of  the  Omnipotence,  or  of  the 
wisdom  and  intelligence  of  the  Almighty.  Had 
no  microscope  ever  been  invented,  tlie  idea  never 
could  have  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  that 
worlds  of  living  beings  exist  beyond  the  range  of 
natural  vision,  that  organized  beings,  possessed 
of  animation,  exist,  wliose  whole  bulk  is  less  than 
tlie  ten  hundred  thousandth  part  of  the  smallest 
grain  of  sand;  that,  descending  from  a  visible 
point  to  thousands  of  degrees  bey  ond  it,  an  invisi¬ 
ble  world  exists,  peopled  with  tribes  of  every  form 
and  size,  the  extent  of  which,  and  how  far  it 
verges  toward  infinity  downward,  mortals  liave 
never  yet  explored,  and  perliaps  will  never  be 
able  to  comprehend.  This  circumstance  alone 
presents  before  us  the  perfections  of  the  Divinity 
in  a  new  aspect,  and  plainly  intimates  that  it  is 
the  will  and  the  intention  of  the  Deity  that  we 
should  explore  his  works,  and  investigate,  the 
laws  by  which  the  material  world  is  regulated, 
that  we  may  acquire  more  expansive  view.-,  of  his 
character  and  operations.  The  inventions  of 
man,  iu  relation  to  art  and  science,  are  not,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  considered  as  mere  accidental  occur¬ 
rences,  but  as  special  arrangements  in  the  Divine 
government,  for  the  purpo.so  of  carrying  forward 
the  human  mind  to  more  clear  and  ample  views 
of  the  scenes  of  the  universe,  and  of  the  attributes 
and  the  agency  of  Him  “who  is  wonderful  ia 
counsel  and  excellent  iu  working  ”  , 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE  REFLECTION  OF  LIGHT. 


Thk  njlrction  of  the  rays  of  light  is  that  pro¬ 
perty  by  which,  after  approaching  the  surfaces 
of  bodies,  tliey  are  thrown  back,  or  repelled.  It 
is  in  consequence  of  this  property  that  all  the 
objects  around  us,  and  all  the  diversified  land¬ 
scapes  on  our  globe  are  reudCTed  visible.  It  is  by 
liglit  reflected  from  their  surfaces  that  we  per¬ 
ceive  the  planetary  bodies  and  their  satellites,  the 
belts  of  Jupiter,  the  rings  of  Saturn,  the  various 
objects  which  diversify  tlie  surface  of  the  Moon, 
and  all  the  bodies  in  th.e  universe  which  have  no 
light  of  their  own.  W  hen  the  rays  of  light  fall 
upon  rough  and  uneven  surfaces,  they  are  reflect¬ 
ed  very  irregularly,  and  scattered  in  all  directions, 
in  consequence  of  which  thousands  of  eyes,  at 
the  same  time,  may  perceive  the  same  objects, 
iu  all  their  peculiar  colors,  aspects  and  relations. 
But  when  they  fall  upon  certain  smooth  and 
polished  surfaces,  they  are  reflected  with  regular¬ 
ity,  and  according  to  certain  laws.  Such  sur¬ 
faces,  when  highly  polished,  are  called  Mirrors  or 
Speculmns ;  and  it  is  to  the  reflection  of  light 
from  such  surfaces,  and  the  effects  it  produces, 
that  I  am  now  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
reader. 

Mirrors,  or  specula,  may  be  distinguished  into 
three  kinds,  pZane,  concave,  and  convex,  according 
as  they  are  bounded  by  plane  or  spherical  sur¬ 
faces.  These  are  made  either  of  metal  or  of  glass, 
and  have  their  surfaces  highly  polished  for  the 
purpo.se  of  reflecting  the  greatest  number  of  rays. 
Those  made  of  glass  are  foliated  or  quicksilvered 
on  one  side;  and  the  metallic  specula  are  general¬ 
ly  formed  of  a  composition  of  different  metallic 
substances,  which,  when  accurately  polished,  is 
found  to  reflect  the  greatest  quantity  of  light. — 
I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  illustrate  the  phenomeiw 
of  reflection  produced  hy  plane  mirrors. 

When  light  impinge.s,  or  falls,  upon  a  polished 
flat  surface,  rather  more  than  the  half  of  it  is  re¬ 
flected,  or  thrown  back  in  a  direction  similar  to 
that  of  its  approach;  that  is  to  say,  if  it  fall  per- 
pendicnlarly  on  the  polished  surface,  it  will  be 
perpendicularly  reflected,  but  if  it  fall  obliquely,  it 
will  be  reflected  w'ith  the  same  obliquily.  Hence, 
the  following  fundamental  law  regarding  the  re¬ 
flection  of  light  has  been  deduced  both  from  ex- 
perimentand  mathematical  demonstration,  namely, 
that  the  angle  of  reflection  is,  in  all  cases,  exactly 
equal  to  tbe  angle  of  incidence.  This  is  a  law 
which  is  universal  in  all  cases  of  reflection, 
whether  it  he  from  plane  or  spherical  surfaces,  or 
whether  these  surfaces  be  concave  or  convex,  and 
which  requires  to  be  recognized  iu  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  all  instruments  which  depend  on  the  re¬ 
flection  of  tlie  rays  of  light.  The  following  figure 
(fig.  14)  will  illustrate  the  position  now  stated: 

Let  A  B  represent  a  plane  mirror,  and  C  D 
a  line  or  ray  of  light  perpendicular  to  it.  Let 
P  D  represent  the  incident  ray  from  any  object, 
then  D  E  will  be  the  reflected  ray,  thrown  back 
in  the  direction  from  D  to  E,  and  it  will  make. 
With  the  perpendicular  CD,  the  same  angle  which 
the  incident  ray  F  D  did  with  the  same  perpen¬ 
dicular;  that  i.s,  the  angle  F  D  C  will  be  equal 
to  the  angle  E  D  C,  in  all  cases  of  obliquity. 


The  incident  ray  of  light  may  be  considered  as 
rebounding  from  the  mirror,  like  a  tennis  ball 
from  a  marble  pavement,  or  the  wall  of  a  court. 

Fig.  14. 


C 


In  viewing  objects  by  reflection,  we  see  them 
in  a  different  direction  from  that  in  which  they 
really  are,  namely,  along  the  line  in  which  the 
rays  come  to  us  last.  Thus,  'A  A  B  (fig.  15) 
represent  a  plane  mirror,  the  image  of  an  object, 
C,  appears  to  the  eye  at  E,  behind  the  mirror,  in 
the  direction  E  G,  and  always  iu  the  intersection 


G  of  the  perpendicular  C  G,  and  the  reflected 
ray  E  G;  and,  consequently,  at  G  as  far  behind 
the  mirror  as  the  object  C  is  before  it.  Wethere- 
fore  see  the  image  in  the  line  E  G,  the  direction 
in  which  the  reflected  rays  proceed.  A  piano 
mirror  does  not  alter  the  figure  or  size  of  objects, 
but  the  whole  image  is  equal  and  similar  to  the 
whole  object,  and  has  a  like  situation  with  respect 
to  one  side  of  the  plane,  that  the  object  has 
with  respect  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Walker  illustrates  the  manner  in  which 
we  see  our  faces  in  a  mirror  by  the  following  fig¬ 
ure  (16)  A  B  represents  a  mirror,  and  oca  person 
looking  into  it.  If  wo  conceive  a  ray  proceeding 
from  the  forehead  c  e,  it  will  be  sent  to  the  eye  at 
o,  agreeably  to  the  angle  of  incidence  and  reflec- 
tionT  But  the  mind  puts  c  e  o  into  one  line,  and 
the  forehead  is  seen  at  h,  as  il  the  lines  c  e  o  had 
turned  on  a  hinge  at  e.  It  seems  a  wmnderful 
faculty  of  the  mind  to  put  the  two  oblique  lines 
c  E  and  o  E  into  one  straight  line  o  ii,  yet  it  is 
seen  every  time  we  look  at  a  miiror.  I  or  the  ray 
has  really  travelled  from  c  to  n,  and  from  e  to  o, 
and  it  is  that  journey  which  determines  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  object;  and  hence  we  see  ourselves 
as  far  beyond  tlie  mirror  as  we  stand  from  it. — 
Though  a  ray  is  hero  taken  only  from  one  part 
of  the  face,  it  may  bo  easily  conceived  that  rays 
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from  overy  part  of  the  face  must  produce  a  simi¬ 
lar  effect. 

In  evei'y  plane  mirror  the  image  is  always 
equal  to  the  object,  at  what  distance  soever  it  may 

Fig.  16. 


be  placed;  and,  as  the  mirror  is  only  at  half  the 
distance  of  the  image  from  the  eye,  it  will  com¬ 
pletely  receive  an  image  of  twice  its  own  length. 
Hence,  a  man  six  feet  high  may  view  himself 
completely  in  a  looking-glass  of  three  feet  in 
length  and  half  his  own  breadth;  and  this  will  be 
the  case  at  wnatever  distance  he.  may  stand  from 
the  glass.  Thus,  the  man  A  C  (fig.  17)  will  see 


Fig.  17. 


the  whole  of  his  own  image  in  the  glass  a  b, 
which  is  but  one  half  as  large  as  himself.  The 
rays  from  the  head  pass  to  the.  mirror  in  the  line 
A  A,  perpendicular  to  the  mirror,  and  are  return¬ 
ed  to  th  i  eye  in  the  same  line;  consequently, 
having  traveled  twice  the  length  A  a,  the  man 
must  see  his  head  at  H.  From  his  feet,  C,  rays 
will  be  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  mirror,  at  b; 
these  will  be  reflected  at  an  equal  angle  to  the 
eye  in  the  direction  b  a,  as  if  they  had  proceeded 
in  the  direction  D  b  A,  so  that  the  man  will  see 
his  fool  at  D,  and,  consequently,  his  whole  figure 
at  B  D. 

A  person,  when  looking  into  a  mirror,  will 
always  see  his  own  image  as  far  beyond  the  mir¬ 
ror  as  he  is  before  it;  and  as  he  moves  to  or  from 
it,  the  image  will,  at  the  same  time  move  toward 
or  from  him  on  tire  other  side,  but  apparently 
with  a  double  velocity,  because  the  two  motions 
are  equal  and  contrai-y\  In  like  manner,  if,  while 
the  spectator  is  at  rest,  an  object  bo  in  motion,  its 
image  behind  the  mirror  will  be  seen  to  move  at 
the  same  time.  And  if  the  spectator  moves,  the 
images  of  objects  that  are  at  rest  will  appear  to 
approach  or  recede  from  him,  after  the  same 
manner  as  when  he  moves  toward  real  objects; 
plane  mirrors  reflecting  not  only  the  object,  but 
the  distance  also,  and  that  exactly  in  its  natural 
dimensions.  The  following  principle  is  sufficient 
for  explaining  most  of  the  phenomena  seen  in  a 
plane  mirror,  namely:  That  the  image  of  an  object 
seen  in  a  plane  mirror  is  always  in  a  perpendicular 


to  the  mirror  joining  the  object  tmd  the  image,  and 
that  the  image  is  as  muck  on  one  side  the  mirror  as 
the  object  is  on  ike  other. 

REFLECTION  BY  CONVEX  AND  CONCAVE  MIRRORS. 

Both  convex  and  concave  mirrors  are  formed 
of  portions  of  a  sphere.  A  convex  speculum  is 
ground  and  polished  in  a  concave  dish  or  tool 
which  is  a  portion  of  a  sphere,  and  a  concave 
speculum  is  ground  upon  a  convex  tool.  The 
inner  surface  of  a  sphere  brings  parallel  rays  to  a 
focus  at  one-fourth  of  its  diameter,  as  represented 
in  the  following  figure,  where  C  is  the  center  of 
the  sphere  on  which  the  concave  speculum  A  B 
is  formed,  and  F  the  focus  where  i)aralle.l  rays 
from  a  distant  object  would  be  united  after  reflec¬ 
tion,  that  is,  at  one-half  the  radius,  or  one-fourth 

Fig.  18. 


of  the  diameter  from  the  surface  of  the  speculum 
Were  a  speculum  of  this  kind  presented  to  the 
sun,  F  would  be  the  point  where  the  reflected 
rays  would  be  converged  to  a  focus,  and  set  fira 
to  combustible  substances  if  the  sueculnm  be  of  a 
large  diameter,  and  of  a  short  focal  distance. — 
Were  a  candle  placed  in  that  focus,  its  light  would 
be  reflected  parallel,  as  represented  in  the  figure. 
These  are  properties  of  concave  specula  which  re¬ 
quire  to  be  particularly  attended  to  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  reflecting  telescopes.  It  follows,  from  what 
has  been  now  stated,  that  if  we  intend  to  form  a 
speculum  of  a  certain  focal  distance,  for  example, 
two  feet,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  ground 
upon  a  tool  whose  radius  is  double  that  distance, 
or  four  feet. 

PROPERTIES  OF  CONVEX  MIRRORS. 

From  a  convex  surface,  parallel  rays,  when  re¬ 
flected,  are  made  to  diverge:  convergent  rays  are 
reflected  less  convergent;  and  divergent  rays  are 
rendered  more  divergent.  It  is  the  nature  of  all 
convex  mirrors  and  surfaces  to  scatter  or  disperse 
the  raj's  of  light,  and  in  every  instance  to  impede 
their  convergence.  The  following  figure  shows 
the  course  of  parallel  rays  as  reflected  from  a 
convex  mirror.  A  E  B  is  the  convex  surface  ot 
the  mirror,  and  K  A,  1  E,  L  B  parallel  rays  falling 
upon  it.  Tiiese  rays,  when  they  strike  the  mirror, 
are  made  to  diverge  in  the  direction  A  G,  B  H, 
&c.,  and  both  the  parallel  and  divergent  rays  are 
here  represented  as  they  appear  in  a  dark  chamber 
when  a  convex  mirror  is  presented  to  the  solar 
rays.  The  dotted  lines  denote  only  the  course  or 
tendency  of  the  reflected  rays  toward  the  virtual 
focus  F,  were  they  not  intercepted  by  the  mirror 
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Tins  virtual  focus  is  just  equal  to  half  the  radius 
C  E. 

Tlie  following  are  some  of  the  properties  of 
convex  mirrors;  1.  The  image  appears  always 
erect,  and  behind  the  reflecting  surface.  2.  The 
image  is  smaller  than  the  object,  and  the  diminution 
is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  object  is  farther 
from  the  mirror;  but  if  the  object  touch  the  mir- 


Fig.l9. 


ror,  the  image  at  the  point  of  contact  is  of  the 
same  size  as  the  object.  3.  The  image  does  not 
appear  so  far  behind  the  reflecting  surface  as  in  a 
plane  mirror.  4.  The  image,  of  a  straight  object, 
placed  either  parallel  or  oblique  to  the  mirror,  is 
seen  curved  in  the  mirror,  because  the  diflerent 
points  of  the  object  are  not  all  at  an  equal  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  surface  of  the  mirror.  5,  Concave 
mirrors  have  a  real  focus  where  an  image  is 
actually  formed;  but  convex  specula  have  only  a 
virtual  focus,  and  this  focus  is  behind  the  mirror, 
no  image  of  any  object  being  formed  before  it. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  purposes  to  which 
convex  mirrors  are  applied:  Tliey  are  frequently 
employed  by  painters  for  reducing  the  proportions  of 
the  objects  they  wish  to  represent,  as  the  images 
of  objects  dimiuisli  in  proportion  to  the  smallness 
of  the  radius  of  convexity,  and  to  the  distances 
of  objects  from  the  surface  of  the  mirror.  They 
form  a  fashionable  part  of  modern  furniture,  as 
they  exhibit  a  large  company  assembled  in  a  room, 
with  all  the  furniture  it  contains,  in  a  very  small 
compass,  so  that  a  large  hall,  with  all  its  objects, 
and  even  an  extensive  landscape,  being  reduced 
in  size,  may  be  seen  from  one  point  of  view.  Tliey 
are  likewise  used  as  the  small  specula  of  those 
reflecting  telescopes  which  are  fitted  up  on  the 
Cassegrainian  plan,  and  in  the  construction  of 
Smith’s  Reflecting  Microscope.  But,  on  the  whole, 
they  are  very  little  used  in  the  construction  of 
optical  instruments. 

PROPERTIES  OF  COXCAVE  SPECULUMS. 

Concave  specula  have  properties  very  different 
from  those  which  are  convex;  they  are  of  more 
importance  in  the  construction  of  reflecting  tele-  j 
scopes  and  other  optical  instruments,  and  there¬ 
fore  require  more  minute  description  and  illustru-  | 
lion.  Concave  mirrors  cause  parallel  rays  to  : 
converge;  they  increase  the  convergence  of  rays 
that  are  already  converging;  they  diminish  the  j 
divergence  of  diverging  rays,  and  in  some  cases! 
render  them  parallel,  and  even  convergent;  which 
effects  are  all  in  proportion  to  the  concavity  of  the 
mirror.  The  following  figures  show  the  course 
of  diverging  and  parallel  rays  as  reflected  from 
concave  mirrors. 

Fig.  20  represents  the  course  of  parallel  rays, 
and  A  B  the  concat'e  mirror  on  which  they  fall. 
In  this  case  they  are  reflected  so  as  to  unite  at  F, 
which  point  is  distant  from  its  surface  one-fourth 
of  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  of  the  mirror.  This  j 
point  is  called  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  or  the  | 


true  focus  of  the  mirror;  and,  since  the  sunbeams 
are  parallel  among  themselves,  if  they  are  received 
on  a  concave  mirror,  they  will  be  reflected  to  that 
point,  and  there  burn  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 


Fig.  20. 


of  rays  collected  by  the  mirror.  Fig.  21  shows 
the  direction  of  diverging  rays,  or  those  which 
proceed  from  a  near  object.  These  rays  proceed 
ing  from  an  object  farther  from  the  mirror  than 
the  true  focal  point,  as  from  D  to  A  and  to  B,  are 


Fig.  21. 


reflected  converging,  and  meet  at  a  point  F,  far¬ 
ther  from  the  ?iiirror  than  the  focal  point  of  parallel 
rays.  If  the  distance  of  the  radiant,  or  object  D, 
be  equal  to  the  radius  C  E,  then  will  the  focal 
distance  be  likewise  equal  to  the  radius;  that  is,  if 
an  object  be  placed  in  the  center  of  a  concave 
specnlum,  the  image  will  be  reflected  upon  the 
object,  or  they  will  seem  to  meet  and  embrace  each 
other  in  the  center.  If  the  distance  of  tlie  radiant 
be  equal  to  half  the  radius,  its  image  will  be  re¬ 
flected  to  an  infinite  distance,  for  the  rays  will 
then  be  parallel.  If,  therefore,  a  luminous  body 
be  placed  at  half  the  radius  from  a  concave  specu¬ 
lum,  it  will  enlighten  places  directly  before  it  at 
great  distances.  Hence  their  use  wlien  placed  be¬ 
hind  a  candle  in  a  common  lantern;  hence  their 
utility  in  throwing  light  upon  objects  in  the  Magic 
Lantern  and  Phantasmagoria;  and  hence  the  vast 
importance  of  very  large  mirrors  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  as  now  used  in  most  of  our  lighthouses,  for 
throwing  a  brilliant  light  to  great  distances  atsea, 
to  guide  the  mariner  when  directing  his  course 
under  the  cloud  of  night. 

When  converging  rays  fall  upon  a  concave 
mirror,  they  are  reflected  more  converging,  and 
unite  at  a  point  between  the  focus  of  parallel  rays 
and  the  mirror;  that  is,  nearer  the  mirror  than  ono- 
half  the  radius;  and  their  precise  degree  of  con- 
vergency  will  be  greater  than  that  wherein  they 
converged  before  reflection. 

OF  THE  IMAGES  FORMED  BY  CONCAVE  MIRRORS. 

If  rays  proceeding  from  a  distant  object  fall 
upon  a  concave  speculum,  they'  will  paint  an  image 
or  representation  of  the  object  on  its  focus  before 
the  mirror.  This  image  will  be  inverted,  because 
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tlie  rays  cross  at  the  points  where  the  image  is 
formed.  We  have  already  seen  that  a  convex 
glass  for.ms  an  image  of  an  object  behind  it;  the 
rays  of  light  from  objects  pass  through  the  glass, 
and  the  picture  is  formed  on  the  side  farthest  from 
the  object.  But  in  concave  mirrors  the  images  of 
distant  objects — and  of  all  objects  that  are  farther 
from  its  surface  than  its  principal  focus — are 
formed  before  the  mirror,  or  on  the  same  side  as 
the  object.  In  almost  every  other  respect,  how¬ 
ever,  the  effect  of  a  concave  mirror  is  the  same  as 
that  of  a  convex  lens,  in  regard  to  the  formation 
f  images,  and  the  course  pursued  by  the  rays  of 
ight,  except  that  the  effect  is  produced  in  the  one 
case  by  refraction,  and  in  the  other  by  reflection. 
The  following  figure  represents  the  manner  in 


Fig.  22. 

O 


which  images  are  formed  by  concave  mirrors; 
6r  E  represents  the  reflecting  surface  of  the  mir¬ 
ror;  O  A  B,  the  object;  and  J  a  M  the  imago 
formed  by  the  mirror.  The  rays  proceeding  from 
O  will  be  carried  to  the  mirror  in  the  direction 
O  G,  and,  according  to  the  law  that  the  angle  of 
incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection,  will 
be  reflected  to  I  in  the  direction  G  I.  In  like 
manner,  the  rays  from  B  will  be  reflected  from  F 
to  M,  the  ra)'s  from  A  will  be  reflected  to  a,  and 
so  of  all  the  intermediate  rays,  so  that  an  inverted 
image  of  the  object  O  B  will  be  formed  at  I  M. 
If  the  rays  proceeded  from  objects  at  a  very  great 
distance,  the  imago  would  be  formed  in  the  real 
focus  of  the  mirror,  or  at  one-fourth  the  diameter 
of  the  spliere  from  its  surface;  but  nearer  objects, 
which  send  forth  diverging  rays,  will  have  their 
images  formed  a  little  farther  from  the  surface  of 
the  mirror. 

If  we  suppose  a  real  object  placed  at  /  M,  then 
O  B  will  represent  its  magnified  image,  which 
will  be  larger  than  the  object  in  proportion  to  its 
distance  from  the  mirror.  This  may  be  experi¬ 
mentally  illustrated  by  a  concave  mirror  and  a 
candle.  Suppose  a  concave  mirror  whose  focal 
distance  is  five  inches,  and  that  a  candle  is  placed 
before  it  at  a  little  beyond  its  focus  (as  at  I  M), 
suppose  at  five  and  a  half  inches,  and  that  a  wall 
or  w'hite  screen  receives  the  image,  at  the  distance 
of  five  feet  six  inches  from  the  mirror,  an  image 
of  the  candle  will  be  formed  on  the  wall  which 
will  be  twelve  times  longer  and  broader  than  the 
candle  itself.  In  this  way  concave  mirrors  may 
be  made  to  magnify  the  images  of  objects  to  an 
indefinite  extent.  This  experiment  is  an  exact 
counterpart  of  what  is  effected  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances  by  a  convex  lens,  as  described  p.  29;  the 
mirror  performing  the  same  thing  by  reflection  as 
the  lens  did  by  refraction. 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  relation  to  con¬ 
cave  mirrors,  it  will  be  easily  understood  how  they 
make  such  powerful  burning-glasses.  Suppose 


the  focal  distance  of  a  concave  mirror  to  be  twelve 
inches,  and  its  diameter  or  breadth  twelve  inches. 
Wlien  the  sun’s  rays  fall  on  such  a  mirror,  they 
form  an  image  of  the  sun  at  the  focal  point,  whose 
diameter  is  found  to  be  about  one-tenth  of  an 
inch.  All  the  rays  which  fall  upon  the  mirror  are 
converged  into  this  small  point,  and,  consequently, 
their  intensity  is  in  proportion  as  the  square  of 
the  surface  of  the  mirror  is  to  the  square  of  tlie 
image.  The  squares  of  these  diameters  are  as 
ld,4U0  to  1,  and,  consequently,  the  density  of  the 
sun’s  rays,  in  the  focus,  is  to  their  density  on  the 
surface  of  tlie  mirror  as  14,400  to  1.  That  is,  the 
heat  of  the  solar  rays  in  the  focus  of  such  a  mir¬ 
ror  will  be  fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  times 
greater  than  before ;  a  heat  which  is  capable  of 
producing  very  powerful  effects  in  melting  and 
setting  fire  to  substances  of  almost  every  descrip¬ 
tion. 

Were  we  desirous  of  forming  an  image  by  a 
concave  speculum  which  shall  be  exactly  equal  to 
the  object,  the  object  must  be  placed  exactly  in 
the  center;  and,  by  an  experiment  of  this  kind, 
the  center  of  the  concavity  of  a  mirror  may  be 
found. 

In  the  cases  now  stated,  the  images  of  objects 
are  all  formed  in  the  front  of  the  mirror,  or  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  object.  But  there  is  a  case  in 
which  the  image  is  formed  behind  the  mirror. 
'I'his  happens  when  the  object  is  placed  between 
the  mirror  and  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  and  then 
the  image  is  larger  than  the  object.  In  fig.  23, 
fr  E  is  a  concave  mirror,  whose  focus  of  parallel 
rays  is  at  E.  If  an  object  O  B  be  placed  a  little 
within  this  focus,  as  at  A,  a  large  image,  I M,  will 


Fig.  23. 


be  seen  behind  the  mirror,  somewhat  curv'ed  and 
ereci,  which  w’ill  be  seen  by  an  eye  looking  directly 
into  the  front  of  the  mirror.  Here  the  image  ap- 


Fig.  24. 


pears  at  a  greater  distance  behind  the  mirror  tlian 
the  object  is  before  it,  and  the  object  appears  mag¬ 
nified  in  proportion  to  its  distanae  from  the  ^ocus 
and  the  mirror.  If  tlie  mirror  be  one  inch  focal 
distance,  and  the  object  be  placed  eight-tenths  of 
an  inch  from  its  surface,  the  image  would  be  five 
times  as  large  as  the  object  in  length  and  breadth, 
and,  consequently,  twenty-five  times  larger  in 
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lUrface.  In  tliis  way  small  objects  may  be  mag¬ 
nified  b}'  reflection,  as  such  objects  are  magnified 
by  refraction,  in  the  case  of  deep  convex  lenses. 
When  such  mirrors  are  large,  for  example  six 
inches  diameter,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  focal  dis¬ 
tance,  they  exhibit  the  human  face  as  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  bulk.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  foregoing 
figure. :  Let  c  n,  fig.  24,  represent  the  surface  of 
a  concave  mirror,  and  A,  a  human  face  looking 
into  it,  the  face  will  appear  magnified  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  image  behind  the  mirror,  d.  q.  Sup¬ 
pose  a  ray,  a  c,  proceeding  from  the  forehead,  and 
another,  m  n,  from  the  chin;  these  rays  are  reflect¬ 
ed  to  the  person’s  eye  at  o,  which,  consequently, 
sees  the  image  of  the  lines  of  reflection  o  D,  o  Q, 
and  in  the  angle  n  o  q,  and,  consequently,  mag¬ 
nified  much  beyond  the  natural  size,  and  at  a 
small  distance  behind  the  mirror. 

If  we  suppose  the  side  t  o  to  represent  a  convex 
mirror,  and  the  figure  n  q  a  head  of  an  ordinary 
size,  then  the  figure  A  will  represent  the  dimin¬ 
ished  appearance  which  a  person’s  face  exhibits 
when  viewed  in  such  a  mirror.  It  will  not  only 
appear  reduced,  but  somewhat  distorted;  because, 
from  the  form  of  the  mirror,  one  part  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  nearer  to  it  than  another,  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  will  be  reflected  under  a  different  angle. 

The  effect  we  have  now  mentioned  as  produced 
by  concave  mirrors  will  only  take  place  when  the 
eye  is  nearer  the  mirror  than  its  principal  focus. 
If  the  spectator  retire  beyond  this  focus — suppose 
to  the  distance  of  five  or  six  feet — he  will  not  see 
the  image  behind  the  mirror,  but  he  will  see  his 
hnage  in  a  diminished  form,  hanging  upside  down, 
and  suspended  in  the  air,  in  a  line  between  his  eye 
and  the  mirror.  In  this  case,  his  image  is  formed 
before  the  mirror,  as  represented  at  I  M,  fig.  22. 
In  this  situation,  if  you  hold  out  your  hand  to¬ 
ward  the  mirror,  the  hand  of  the  image  will  come 
out  toward  your  hand,  and,  when  at  the  center 
of  concavity,  it  will  be  of  an  equal  size  with  it, 
and  you  may  shake  hands  with  this  aerial  image. 
If  you  move  your  hand  farther,  you  will  find  the 
hand  of  the  image  pass  by  your  hand,  and  come 
between  it  and  your  body.  If  you  move  your 
hand  toward  either  side,  the  hand  of  the  image  will 
move  toward  the  other  side;  the  image  moving 
always  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  object.  All 
this  while  the  bystanders,  if  any,  see  nothing  of 
the  image,  because  none  of  the  reflected  rays  that 
form  it  can  enter  their  eye.s.  The  following  fig¬ 
ure  represents  a  phenomenon  produced  in  the  same 
manner,  a  b  is  a  concave  mirror  of  a  largo  size; 
c  represents  a  hand  presented  before  the  mirror, 
at  a  point  farther  distant  than  its  focus.  In  this  case 
an  inverted  Image  of  the  hand  is  formed,  which 
is  seen  hanging  down  in  the  air  at  .m.  The  rays 
c  and  D  go  diverging  from  the  two  opposite  points 
of  the  object,  and,  by  the  action  of  the  mirror, 
they  are  again  made  to  converge  to  points  at  o 
and  s,  where  they  cross,  form  an  image,  and  again 
proceed  divergent  to  the  eye.* 

In  consequence  of  the  properti.“s  of  concave 
mirrors  now  described,  many  curious  experiments 
and  optical  deceptions  have  been  exhibited.  The 


'  Small  rrlass  mirrors  for  performing  some  of  the  experi. 
jneiits,  amfillu.strating  some  of  the  principles  .above  allmled 
to,  may  be  made  of  the  Hattest,  kind  of  common  watch  glass, 
es',  by  foliating  or  covering  with  tin  leaf  and  quicksilver  llie 
convex  surfaces  of  such  glasses.  Tlieir  focal  distances  will 
generally  be  from  one  to  two  inches.  Such  mirrors  aflbrd  a 
very  lar^^e  and  beautiful  view  of  tlie  eye,  when  lield  within 
the'ir  focal  distance  of  that  organ.  Such  mirrors  will  also 
serve  the  purpose  of  reflecting  light  on  tlie  objects  viewed 
by  inicroscojies.  Larger  mirrors,  of  from  four  to  eight  indies 
dinmeier,  may  be  had  of  the  optician  at  ditl’erent  prices,  va¬ 
rying  fiom  five  to  ton  or  fifteen  shillings. 
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appearance  of  images  in  the  air,  suspended  be¬ 
tween  the  mirror  and  the  object,  have  sometimes 
been  displayed  with  such  dexterity,  and  an  air  of 
mystery,  as  to  have  struck  with  astonishment 
those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  cause.  lu  this 
way  birds,  flying  angels,  specters,  and  other  ob¬ 
jects  have  been  exhibited;  and  when  the  hand  at¬ 
tempts  to  lay  liold  on  them,  it  finds  them  to  be 
nothing,  and  they  seem  to  vanish  into  air.  An 
apple  or  a  beautiful  flower  is  presented,  and  when 
a  spectator  attempts  to  touch  it,  it  instantly  van¬ 
ishes,  and  a  death’s  head  immediately  appears,  and 


Fig.  25. 


seems  to  snap  his  fingers.  A  person  with  a  drawn 
sword  appears  before  him,  in  an  attitude  as  if 
about  to  run  him  through,  or  one  terrific  phantom 
starts  up  after  another,  or  sometimes  the  resem¬ 
blances  of  deceased  persons  are  made  to  appear, 
as  if,  by  the  art  of  conjuration,  they  bad  been 
forced  to  return  from  ibe  world  of  spirits.  In  all 
such  exhibitions  a  very  large  concave  mirror  is 
requisite,  a  brilliant  light  must  be  thrown  upon 
tlie  objects,  and  every  arrangement  is  made,  by 
means  of  partitions,  &c.,  to  prevent  either  the 
light,  the  nyirror,  or  the  object  from  being  seen  by 
tlie  spoctal'tirs.  The  following  representation  (fig. 
26)  shows  one  of  the  methods  by  which  this  is 
effected  :  A  is  a  large  concave  mirror,  either  of 
metal  or  of  glass,  placed  on  the  back  part  of  a 
dark  box;  d  is  the  performer,  concealed  from  the 
spectators  by  the  cross  partition  C;  E  is  a  strong 
light,  which  is  likewise  concealed  by  the  partition 
I,  which  is  thrown  upon  the  actor  d  or  upon  any¬ 
thing  he  may  hold  in  his  band.  If  he  hold  a  book, 
as  represented  in  the  figure,  the  light  reflected 
from  it  will  pass  between  the  partilioiis  c  and  i  to 
the  mirror,  and  will  be  reflected  from  thence  to  z, 
where  the  image  of  the  book  will  appear  so  dis¬ 
tinct  and  tangible,  that  a  spectator  looking  through 
the  opening  at  x  will  imagine  that  it  is  iii  his 
power  to  take  hold  of  it.  Iii  like  manner,  the 


Fig  26. 


person  situated  at  n  may  exhibit  his  own  head  or 
body,  a  portrait,  a  paiiiling,  a  specter,  a  landscape, 
or  any  object  or  device  which  he  can  strongly 
illuminate. 
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There  is  another  experiment,  made  with  a  con¬ 
cave  mirror,  wliich  has  somewhat  puzzled  philo¬ 
sophers  to  account  for  the  phenomena.  Take  a 
glass  bottle,  A  C  (fig.  27),  and  fill  it  with  water 
to  the  point  B;  leave  the  upper  part,  B  C,  empty, 
and  cork  it  in  the  common  manner.  Place  this 


Fig.  27. 


bottle  opposite  a  concave  mirror,  and  beyond  its 
focus,  that  it  may  appear  reversed,  and  before  the 
mirror  place  yourself  still  farther  distant  from 
the  bottle,  and  it  will  appear  in  the  situation  a  b 
c.  Now  it  is  remarkable,  in  this  apparent  bottle, 
that  the  water,  which,  according  to  the  laws  of 
catoptrics,  should  appear  at  a  b,  appears,  on  the 
contrary,  at  b  c,  and,  consequently,  the  part  A  B 
appears  empty.  If  the  bottle  be  inverted  and 
placed  before  the  mirror,  its  image  will  appear  in 
its  natural  erect  position,  and  the  water,  which  is 
in  reality  at  B  C  (fig.  28),  is  seen  at  a  b.  If,  while 


Fig.  28. 


the  bottle  is  inverted,  it  be  uncorked,  and  the  wa¬ 
ter  run  gently  out,  it  will  appear  that,  while  the 
part,  B  C  is  emptying,  that  of  a  B  in  the  image  is 
filling,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  as  soon  as  the 
bottle  is  empty  the  illusion  ceases,  the  image  also 
appearing  entirely  empty.  The  remarkable  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  this  experiment  are,  first,  not  only 
to  see  the  object  where  it  is  not,  but  also  where 
its  image  is  not;  and,  secondly,  that  of  two  objects 
which  aj'e  really  in  the  same  place,  as  the  surface 
of  the  bottle  and  the  water  it  contains,  the  one  is 
seen  at  one  place,  and  the  other  at  another;  and 
to  see  the  bottle  in  the  place  of  its  imago,  and  the 
water  where  neither  it  nor  its  image  i.s. 

The  following  experiments  are  stated  by  Mr. 
Ferguson,  in  his  “  Lect\ires  on  Select  Subjects,” 
&c.:  “If  a  fire  be  made  in  a  large  room,  and  a 
smooth  mahogany  table  be  placed  at  a  good  dis¬ 
tance  near  the  wall,  before  a  large  concave  mirror, 
so  placed  that  the  light  of  the  fire  may  be  reflec¬ 
ted  from  the  mirror  to  its  focus  upon  the  table; 
if  a  person  stand  by  the  table,  he  will  see  nothing 
upon  it  but  a  lougish  beam  of  light:  but  if  he  stand 
at  a  distance  toward  the  fire,  not  directly  between 
the  fire  and  mirror,  he  will  see  an  image  of  the  fire, 
upon  the  table,  large  and  erect.  And  if  another 
person,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  matter  before¬ 
hand,  should  chance  to  come  into  the  room,  and 
should  look  from  the  fire  toward  the  table,  he 
would  be  startled  at  the  appearance,  for  the  table 
would  seem  to  be  on  fire,  and  by  being  near  the 
wainscot,  to  endanger  the  whole  house.  In  this 
experiment  there  should  be  no  light  in  tlie  room 
but  what  proceeds  from  the  fire,  and  the  mirror 
ought  to  be  at  least  fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  If 
the  fire  be  darkened  by  a  screen,  and  a  large  can¬ 
dle  be  placed  at  the  back  of  the  screen,  a  person 
standing  by  the  candle  will  see  the  appearance  of 


a  very  fine  large  star,  or,  rather,  planet,  upon  tla 
table,  as  bright  as  Venus  or  Jupiter.  And  if  a 
small  wax  taper — whose  flame  is  much  less  than 
the  flame  of  the  caudle — be  placed  near  ihe  can¬ 
dle,  a  satellite  to  the  planet  will  appear  on  the 
table;  and  if  the  taper  be  moved  round  the  candle, 
the  satellite  will  go  round  the  planet.” 

Many  other  illustrations  of  the  effects  of  con¬ 
cave  specula  might  have  been  given,  but  I  shall 
conclude  this  department  by  briefly  staling  some 
of  the  general  properties  of  speculums. 

1.  There  is  a  great  resemblance  between  tho 
properties  of  convex  lenses  and  concave  mirrors. 
I’hey  both  form  an  inverted  focal  image  of  any 
remote  object,  by  the  convergence  of  the  pencil 
of  rays.  In  those  instruments  whose  perform¬ 
ances  are  the  effects  of  reflection,  as  reflecting 
telescopes,  the  concave  mirror  is  substituted  in 
the  place  of  the  convex  lens.  The  whole  effect 
of  these  instruments,  in  bringing  to  view  remote 
objects  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  entirely  depends 
on  the  property  of  a  concave  mirror  in  forming 
images  of  objects  in  its  focus.  2.  The  image  of 
an  object  placed  beyond  the  center  is  less  than  the 
object;  if  the  object  be  placed  between  the  prin¬ 
cipal  focus  and  the  center,  the  image  is  greater 
than  the  object.  In  both  cases  the  image  is  in¬ 
verted.  3.  When  the  object  is  placed  betw^een 
the  focus  and  the  mirror,  the  image  situated  be¬ 
hind  the  mirror  is  greater  than  the  object,  and  it 
has  the  same  direction;  in  proportion  as  the  object 
approaches  the  focus,  the  image  becomes  larger 
and  more  distant.  These  and  similar  results  are 
proved  by  placing  a  lighted  candle  at  different 
distances  from  a  concave  mirror.  4.  An  eye  can¬ 
not  see  an  image  in  the  air  except  it  be  placed  in 
the  diverging  rays;  but  if  the  image  be  received 
on  a  piece  of  white  paper,  it  may  be  seen  in  any 
position  of  the  eye,  as  the  rays  are  then  reflected 
in  every  direction.  5.  If  a  picture,  drawn  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  rules  of  perspective,  be  placed  before 
a  large  concave  speculum,  a  little  nearer  than  its 
principal  focus,  the  image  of  the  picture  will  ap¬ 
pear  extremely  natural,  and  very  nearly  like  the 
real  objects  whence  it  was  taken.  Not  only  are 
the  objects  considerably  magnified,  so  as  to  ap¬ 
proach  to  their  natural  size,  but  they  have  also 
different  apparent  distances,  as  in  nature,  so  that 
the  view  of  the  inside  of  a  church  appears  very 
like  what  it  is  in  reality,  and  representations  of 
landscapes  apjtear  very  nearly  as  they  do  from  the 
spot  whence  they  were  taken.  In  this  respect  a 
large  concave  speculum  may  he  made  to  serve 
nearly  the  same  purpose  as  the  Optical  Diagonal 
Machine  in  viewing  perspective  prints.  6.  The 
concave  speculum  is  that  alone  whicli  is  used  as 
the  great  mirror  which  forms  the  first  image  in 
reflecting  telescopes;  and  it  is  likewise  the  only 
kind  of  speculum  used  as  the  small  mirror,  in 
that  construction  of  the  instrument  called  the 
Gregorian  Reflector. 

QUANTITY  OF  LIGHT  REFLECTED  BY  POLISHED  SUR 
FACES. 

As  this  is  a  circumstance  connected  with  the 
construction  of  reflecting  telescopes,  it  may  jiot 
be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  state  some  of  the 
results  of  the  accurate  experiments  of  ]\I  Bou- 
guer  on  this  subject.  This  philosopher  ascertained 
that  of  the  light  reflected  from  mercury,  or  quick¬ 
silver,  more  tlian  one-fourth  is  lost,  though  it  is 
probable  that  no  substance  reflects  more  light  than 
this.  The  rays  were  received  at  an  angle  of 
eleven  and  a  half  degrees  of  incidence,  measured 
from  the  surface  of  the  ’•eflecting  body,  and  not 
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from  the  perpendicular.  The  reflection  from 
water  was  found  to  be  almost  as  great  as  that  of 
quicksilver;  so  that  in  very  small  angles  it  re¬ 
flects  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  direct  light. 
This  is  the  reason  why  so  strong  a  reflection  an- 
pears  on  the  water,  when  one  walks,  in  still 
weather,  on  the  brink  of  a  lake  opposite  to  me 
sun.  The  direct  light  of  the  sun  diminisnes 
gradually  as  it  approaches  the  horizon,  while  me 
reflected  light  at  the  same  time  grows  stronger; 
so  that  there  is  a  certain  elevation  of  the  sun  in 
which  the  united  force  of  the  direct  and  reflected 
light  will  be  the  greatest  possible,  and  this  is  wnen 
he  is  twelve  or  thirteen  degrees  in  altitude.  On 
the  other  hand,  light  reflected  from  water  atgreat 
angles  of  incidence  is  extremely  small.  When 
the  light  was  perpendicular,  it  reflected  no  more 
than  the  tliirty-seventh  part  which  mercury  does 
in  the  same  circumstances,  and  only  the  fll’ty-fifth 
part  of  what  fell  upon  it  in  this  case. 

Using  a  smooth  piece  of  glass,  one  line  in  thick¬ 
ness,  he  found  that,  vdien  it  was  placed  at  an  an¬ 
gle  of  fifteen  degrees  with  the  incident  rays,  it 
reflected  628  parts  of  1000  which  fell  upon  it;  at 
the  same  time,  a  metallic  mirror,  which  he  tried 
in  the  same  circumstances,  reflecting  only  561  of 
them.  At  a  less  angle  of  incidence  mucli  more 
light  was  reflected;  so  that  at  an  angle  of  three 
degrees  the  glass  reflected  700  parts,  and  tne  metal 
something  less,  as  in  the  former  case.  7'ne  most 
striking  observations  made  by  this  experimenter 
relate  to  the  very  great  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  light  reflected  at  different  angles  of  incidence. 
He  found  that  for  1000  incident  rays,  the  reflected 
rays  at  different  angles  of  incidence,  were  as  fol- 
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Rays  reflected 
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incidence. 

by  water. 

by  g.ass. 

50 

501 

549 
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333 

412 
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211 
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30 

65 

112 

50 

22 

34 

70 

18 

25 

90 

18 

25 

With  regard  to  such  mirrors  as  the  specula  of 
reflecting  tele.scopes,  it  will  be  found  in  general, 
that  they  reflect  little  more  than  the  one-half  of 
the  rays  which  fall  upon  them. 

DM  COMMON  APPEARANCES  IN  NATURE  PRODUCED  BY 
THE  COMBI.NED  INFLUENCES  OF  REPLECTION  AND 
REFRACTION. 

The  reflection  and  refraction  of  the  rays  of 
light  frequently,  produce  phenomena  which  as¬ 
tonish  the  beholders,  and  which  have  been  regarded 
bv  the  ignorant  and  the  superstitious  as  the  effects 
of  supernatural  agency.  Of  these  phenomena  I 
shall  state  a  few  examples. 

One  of  the  most  striking  appearances  of  this 
kind  is  what  has  been  termed  the  Fata  Morgana, 
or  optical  appearances  of  figures  in  the  sea  and 
the  air,  as  seen  in  the  Faro  of  Messina  The 
following  account  is  translated  from  a  work  of 
Minasi,  who  witnessed  the  phenomenon,  and  wrote 
a  dis.sertation  on  the  subject;  “When  the  rising 
Bun  shines  from  that  point  whence  its  incident 
ray  forms  an  anglp  of  about  forty-five  degrees  to 
the  sea  of  Riggio,  and  the  brignt  surface  oi  the 
water  in  the  bay  is  not  disturbed  either  by  the 
wind  or  tne  current,  the  spectator  being  placed  on 
an  eniiueuce  oi  the  city,  with  h.o  back  to  the  sun 


and  his  face  to  the  sea;  on  a  sudden  there  appear 
on  the  water,  as  in  a  catoptric  theater,  various 
multiplied  objects,  that  is  to  say,  numberless  series 
of  pilasters,  arches,  castles  well  delineated,  regular 
columns,  lofty  towers,  superb  palaces,  with  balco¬ 
nies  and  windows,  e.xtended  alleys  of  trees,  de¬ 
lightful  plains  vvith  herds  and  flocks,  armies  of 
men  on  foot  and  horseback,  and  many  other  strange 
images,  in  their  natural  colors  and  proper  actions, 
passing  rapidly  in  succession  along  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  during  the  whole  of  the  short  period  of 
time,  while  tlie  above-mentioned  causes  remain. 
But  if,  in  addition  to  the  circumstances  now 
described,  the  atmosphere  be  liighly  impregnated 
with  vapor  and  dense  exhalations,  not  previously 
dispersed  by  the  winds  or  the  sun,  it  then  happens 
that,  in  this  vapor,  as  in  a  curtain  extended  along 
the  channel  at  the  bight  of  about  thirty  palms, 
and  nearly  down  to  the  sea,  the  observer  will  be¬ 
hold  the  scene  of  the  same  objects,  not  only 
reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  but  likewise 
in  the  air,  though  not  so  distant  or  well-defined  as 
the  former  objects  from  the  sea.  Lastly,  if  the  air 
be  slightly  hazy  or  opaque,  and,  at  the  same  -time, 
dewy  and  adapted  to  form  the  iris,  the  then  above- 
mentioned  objects  will  appear  only  at  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  as  in  the  first  case,  but  all  vividly 
colored  or  fringeil  with  red,  green,  blue,  and  otlier 
prismatic  colors.”* 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  account  for  all  the 
appearances  here  described,  but,  in  all  probability, 
they  are  produced  by  a  calm  sea,  and  one  or  more 
strata  of  superincumbent  air,  differing  in  refrac¬ 
tive,  and,  consequently,  in  reflective  power.  At 
any  rate,  reflection  and  refraction  are  some  of  the 
essential  causes  which  operate  in  the  production 
of  the  phenomena. 

The  Mirage,  seen  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  is  a 
phenomenon,  in  all  probability,  produced  by  a 
similar  cause.  M.  Monge,  who  accompanied  the 
French  army  to  Egypt,  relates  that,  when  in  the 
desert  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  the  mirage 
of  the  blue  sky  was  inverted,  and  so  mingled  with 
the  sand  below  as  to  give  to  the  desolate  and  arid 
wilderness  an  appearance  of  the  most  rich  and 
beautiful  country.  They  saw,  in  all  directions, 
green  islands,  surrounded  with  extensive  lakes  of 
pure,  transparent  water.  Nothing  could  he  con¬ 
ceived  more  lovely  and  picture.sque  than  the  land¬ 
scape.  In  the  tranquil  surface  of  the  lakes,  tho 
trees  and  houses  with  which  the  islands  were 
covered  were  strongly  reflected  with  vivid  and 
varied  hues,  and  the  party  hastened  forward  to  en¬ 
joy  the  cool  refreshments  of  shade  and  stream 
which  these  populous  villages  prott’ered  to  them. 
When  they  aiTived,  the  lake  on  whose  bosom  they 
floated,  the  trees  among  whoso  foliage  they  were 
embowered,  and  the  peojrle  who  stood  on  the  shore 
inviting  their  u|)proach,  had  all  vanished,  and  no¬ 
thing  remained  hut  a  uniform  and  irksome  desert 
of  sand  and  sky,  with  a  few  naked  huts  and  rag¬ 
ged  Arabs.  Had  they  not  been  undeceived  by 
their  nearer  approacli,  there  was  not  a  man  in  tha 
French  army  who  would  not  have  sworn  that  the 
visionary  trees  and  lakes  had  a  real  existence  in 
the  midst  of  the  desert. 

Dr.  Clark  observed  precisely  the  same  appear¬ 
ance  at  Rosetta.  The  city  seemed  surrounded 
with  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water;  and  so  certain 
was  his  Greek  interiireter — who  was  unacquainted 
with  the  country — of  this  fact,  that  he  was  quite 
indignant  at  an  Arab  who  attempted  to  explain  to 
him  that  it  was  a  more  optical  delusion.  Af  length 


*  Nicholson’s  Journal  of  Natural  Philosophy,  &o.,  4to 
series,  p.  223. 
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tliey  reached  Rosetta  in  about  two  hours,  without 
meeting  witli  any  water;  and  on  looking  back  on 
the  sand  they  had  just 
Fig.  29.  crossed,  it  seemed  to  them 

as  if  tlie}’'  had  waded 
through  a  vast  blue  lake. 

On  the  1st  of  August, 
1798,  Dr.  Vince  observed 
at  Ramsgate  a  ship  which 
appeared  as  at  a  (fig.  29), 
the  topmast  being  the  on¬ 
ly  part  of  it  that  was  seen 
above  the  horizon.  An 
inverted  image  of  it  was 
seen  at  b,  immediately 
above  the  real  ship  a,  and 
an  erect  image  at  c,  both 
of  them  being  complete 
and  well-defined.  The  sea 
was  distinctly  seen  be¬ 
tween  them,  as  at  v  w. 
As  the  ship  rose  to  the 
horizon,  the  image  c  gra¬ 
dually  disappeared,  and, 
while  this  was  going  on, 
the  image  b  descended, 
but  the  maimnast  of  b  did  not  meet  the  mainmast 
of  A.  Tile  two  images,  b  c,  were  perfectly  visible 
when  the  whole  ship  was  actually  below  the  hori¬ 
zon.  Dr.  Vince  then  directed  his  telescope  to 
anolher  ship  whose  hull  was  just  in  the  horizon, 
and  ho  observed  a  complete  inverted  image  of  it, 
the  mainmast  of  which  just  toadied  the  main¬ 
mast  of  the  ship  itself.  He  saw  at  the  same  time 
several  other  ships  whose  images  appeared  in 
nearly  a  similar  manner,  in  one  of  which  the  two 
iniage.s  were  visible  when  the  whole  ship  was  be¬ 
neath  the  horizon.  Tliese  phenomena  must  have 
been  produced  by  the  same  cause  which  operated 
in  the  case  formerly  mentioned,  in  relation  to 
Capt.  Scoresb}',  when  lie  saw  tlie  figure  of  his 
father’s  ship  inverted  in  thedistant  horizon.  Such 
cases  are,  perhaps,  not  uncommon,  especially  in 
calm  and  sultry  weather,  but  they  are  seldom  ob¬ 
served,  except  when  a  person’s  attention  is  acci¬ 
dentally  directed  to  the  phenomenon,  and,  unless 
he  uses  a  telescope,  it  will  not  be  so  distinctly  per¬ 
ceived. 

The  following  phenomenon,  of  a  description 
nearly  related  to  the  above,  has  been  supposed  to 
be  chiefly  owing  to  reflection:  On  the  18th  of 
November,  1804,  Dr.  Buchan,  when  watching  the 
ri.sing  sun,  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Brighton, 
just  as  the  solar  disc  emerged  from  the  surface  of 
the  water,  saw  the  face  of  the  cliff  on  which  he 
was  standing,  a  windmill,  his  own  figure,  and  the 
figure  of  his  friend,  distinctly  represented,  pre¬ 
cisely  opposite,  at  some  distance  from  the  ocean. 
This  appearance  lasted  about  ten  minutes,  until  the 
sun  had  risen  nearly  his  own  diameter  above  the 
sea.  The  whole  then  seemed  to  be  elevated  into  the 
air,  and  successively  disappeai'ed.  The  surface  of 
the  sun  was  covered  with  a  dense  fog  of  many 
yards  in  hight,  which  gradually  receded  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun  as  he  ascended  from  the  horizon. 

The  following  appearance,  most  probably,  arose 
chiefly  from  the  reflection  of  the  atmosphere:  It 
was  beheld  at  Ramsgate  by  Dr.  Vince,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  another  gentleman.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  four  turrets  of  Dover  Castle  are  seen  at 
Ramsgate,  over  a  hill  which  intervenes  between 
a  full  prospect  of  the  whole.  On  the  2d  of  August, 
180G,  not  only  were  the  four  turrets  visible,  but  the 
castle  itself  a|)peared  as  though  situated  on  that 
Bide  of  the  hill  nearest  Ramsgate,  and  so  striking 
was  the  appearance  that  for  a  long  time  the  doc¬ 


tor  thought  it  an  illusisn;  but  at  last  by  accurate 
observation,  was  convinced  that  it  was  an  actual 
image  of  the  castle.  He,  with  another  individual, 
observed  it  attentively  for  twenty  minutes,  but  were 
prevented  by  rain  from  making  further  observa¬ 
tions.  Between  the  observers  and  the  land  from 
which  the  hill  rises  there  were  about  six  miles  of 
sea,  and  from  thence  to  the  top  of  the  hill  there 
was  about  the  same  distance;  their  own  higlu 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  was  about  seventy 
feet.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  unequal  refraction.  The  air  being  more 
dense  near  the  ground  and  above  the  sea  than  at 
greater  bights,  reached  the  eye  of  the  observer, 
not  in  straight  but  in  curvilinear  lines.  If  the 
rays  of  the  castle  had  in  their  path  struck  an  eye 
at  a  much  greater  distance  than  Ramsgate,  the 
probability  is  that  the  image  of  the  castle  would 
have  been  inverted  in  the  air;  but,  in  the  present 
case,  the  rays  from  the  turret  and  the  base  of  the 
castle  had  not  crossed  each  other. 

To  similar  causes  as  those  now  alluded  to  are  U 
be  attributed  such  phenomena  as  the  following: 

The  specter  of  the  Brocken.  This  is  wonderful, 
and,  at  finst  sight,  a  terrific  phenomenon,  which  is 
sometimes  seen  from  the  summit  of  the  Hartz 
Mountains  in  Hanover,  which  is  about  3300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  overlooks  all  the 
country  fifteen  miles  round.  From  this  mountain 
the  most  gigantic  and  terrific  specters  have  bean 
seen,  which  have  terrified  the  credulous  and  grati¬ 
fied  the  curious,  in  a  very  high  degree.  M.  Hawe, 
who  witnessed  this  phenomenon,  says  the  sun  rose 
about  four  o’clock,  after  he  had  ascended  to  the 
summit,  in  a  serene  sky,  free  of  clouds;  and,  about 
a  quarter  past  five,  when  looking  round  to  see  if 
the  sky  continued  clear,  he  suddenly  beheld  at  a 
little  distance,  a  human  figure  of  a  monstrous  size 
turned  toward  him,  and  glaring  at  him.  While 
gazing  on  this  gigantic  specter,  with  a  mixture  of 
awe  and  apprehension,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind 
nearly  carried  off  his  hat,  and  he  clapped  his  hand 
to  his  head  to  detain  it,  when  to  his  great  delight, 
the  colos.sal  specter  did  the  same.  He  changea 
his  body  into  a  variety  of  attitudes,  all  which  the 
specter  exactly  imitated,  and  then  suddenly  vanish¬ 
ed  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  in  a  short 
time  as  suddenly  appeared.  Being  joined  by 
another  spectator,  after  the  first  visions  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  they  kept  steadily  looking  for  the  aeria' 
specters,  when  two  gigantic  monsters  suddenly 
appeared.  These  .specters  had  been  long  con¬ 
sidered  as  preternatural  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  districts,  and  the  whole  country  had  been 
filled  with  awe  and  terror.  Some  of  the  lakes  of 
Ireland  are  found  to  be  susceptible,  of  producing 
illusions,  particularly  the  Lake  of  Killarney.  This 
romantic  sheet  of  water  is  bounded  on  one  side 
by  a  semicircle  of  rugged  mountains,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  flat  morass;  and  the  vapors  generated 
in  the  marsh,  and  broken  by  the  mountains,  con¬ 
tinually  represent  the  most  fantastic  objects.  Fre¬ 
quently  men  riding  along  the  shore  are  seen  as  if 
they  were  moving  across  the  lake,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  legend  of  O’Do' 
nougho,  a  magician,  who  is  said  to  be  visible  on 
the  lake  every  May  morning. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  most  of  those 
visionary  appearances  which  have  been  frequently 
seen  in  the  sky  and  in  mountainous  regions,  are 
phantoms  produced  by  the  cause  to  which  I  am 
adverting,  such  as  armies  of  footmen  and  liorse- 
men,  which  some  have  asserted  to  have  been  seen 
in  the  air  near  the  horizon.  A  well-autiicntica- 
ted  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  highlands 
1  of  Scotland:  Mr.  Wren,  of  Wettoii  Hall,  and 
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D,  Stricket,  his  servant,  in  the  j'ear  1744,  wei-e  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  door  of  the  liouse  in  a  summer  evening, 
when  they  were  surprised  to  see  opposite  to  them, 
on  the  side  of  Sonterfell  hill — a  place  so  extreme¬ 
ly  steep  that  scarce  a  horse  could  walk  slowly 
along  it — the  figure  of  a  man  with  a  dog  pursuing 
several  liorses,  all  running  at  a  most  rapid  pace. 
Onward  they  passed,  until  at  last  they  disappeared 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  Fell.  In  expectation  of 
finding  the  man  dashed  to  pieces  by  so  tremendous 
a  fall,  they  went  early  next  morning  and  made  a 
search,  but  no  trace  of  man  or  horse,  or  the  prints 
of  their  feet  on  the  turf  could  be  found.  Some 
time  afterward,  about  seven  in  the  evening,  on  the 
same  spot,  they  beheld  a  troop  of  horsemen  ad¬ 
vancing  iti  close  ranks  and  at  a  brisk  pace.  The 
inmates  of  every  cottage  for  a  mile  round  beheld 
the  wondrous  scene,  though  they  liad  formerly 
ridiculed  the  story  told  by  Air.  Wren  and  his  ser¬ 
vant,  and  were  struck  with  surprise  and  fear. 
The  figures  were  seen  for  upward  of  two  hours, 
until  the  approach  of  darkness  rendered  them  in¬ 
visible.  I'lio  various  evolutions  and  changes 
tlirough  which  the  troops  passed  were  distinctly 
visible,  and  were  marked  by  all  the  observers.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  these  aerial  troopers  were 
produced  b}'  the  same  cause  which  made  the  cas¬ 
tle  of  Dover  to  appear  on  the  side  of  the  hill  next 
to  Ramsgate,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  were 
images  of  a  body  of  rebels,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hill,  exercising  themselves  previous  to  the 
rebellion  in  1745.* 

I  shall  mention  only  another  instance  of  this  de¬ 
scription  which  lately  occurred  in  France,  and  for 
a  time  caused  a  powerful  sensation  among  all  ranks. 
On  tiunda}',  the  17tli  of  December,  1826,  tiie 
clergy  in  the  parish  of  Aligne,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Poictiers,  were  engaged  in  the  exercises  of  the 
Jubilee  which  preceded  the  festival  of  Christmas, 
and  a  number  of  jiersons,  to  the  amount  of  3,000 
souls  assisted  in  the  service.  They  had  planted, 
as  part  of  the  ceremony,  a  large  cross,  twenty- 
five  feet  high,  and  painted  red,  in  the  open  air 
beside  the  church.  AVhile  one  of  the  preachers, 
about  five  in  the  evening,  was  addressing  the 
multitude,  he  reminded  them  of  the  miraculous 
cross  which  appeared  in  the  sky  to  Constantine 
And  his  army,  and  the  effect  it  produced,  when 
suddenly  a  similar  celestial  cross  appeared  in  the 
heavens  just  before  the  port  h  of  the  church, 
about  200  feet  above  the  horizon,  and  140  feet  in 
length,  and  its  breadth  from  three  to  four  feet,  of 
a  bright  silver  color,  tinged  with  red.  The  curate 
and  congregation  fixed  their  wondering  gaze  upon 
this  extraordinary  phenomenon,  and  the  effect 
produced  on  the  minds  of  the  assembly  was  strong 
and  solemn  ;  they  spontaneously  threw  them¬ 
selves  on  their  knees  ;  and  many,  who  had  been 
remiss  in  their  religious  duties,  humbly  confess¬ 
ed  their  sins,  and  made  vows  of  penance  and 
reformation.  A  commission  was  appointed  to 
investigate  the  truth  of  this  extraordinary  appear¬ 
ance,  and  a  memorial  stating  the  above  and  other 
facts,  was  subscribed  by  more  than  forty  persons 
of  rank  and  intelligence,  so  that  no  doubt  was 
entertained  us  to  the  reality  of  the  phenomenon. 
Bv  many  it  was  considered  as  strictly  miraculous, 
as  having  happened  at  the  time  and  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  mentioned.  But  it  is  evident,  from 
what  we  have  already  stated,  that  it  may  be  ac- 


»There  can  be  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  facts  ascribed, 
in  the  western  highlands  of  Scotland,  to  second  sight,  have 
Been  owing  to  the  unusual  refraction  of  the  atrnosjihere  ; 
as  one  ofthe  peculiarities  attributed  to  tliose  who  possessed 
this  faculty  was,  that  they  were  enabled  to  descry  boats  and 
iliips  before  tkey  appeared  in  the  horizon. 
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counted  for  on  physical  principles.  The  large 
cross  of  wood  painted  red  was  doubtless  the  real 
object  which  produced  the  magnified  image.  The 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  according  to  the  descrip¬ 
tions  given  in  the  memorial,  must  have  been 
favorable  for  the  production  of  such  images.— 
The  spectrum  of  the  wooden  cross  must  have 
been  oast  on  the  concave  surface  of  some  atmo¬ 
spheric  mirror,  and  so  reflected  back  to  the  eyes 
of  the  spectators  from  an  opposite  place,  retaining 
exactly  the  same  shape  and  proportions,  but  dila¬ 
ted  ill  size;  and,  what  is  worthy  of  attention,  it 
was  tinged  with  red,  the  very  color  of  the  object 
of  which  it  was  the  reflected  image. 

Such  phenomena  as  we  have  now  described,  and 
the  causes  of  tliein  which  science  is  able  to  un¬ 
fold,  are  w'orthj^  of  consideration,  in  order  to 
divest  the  mind  of  superstitious  terrors,  and  ena¬ 
ble  it  clearly  to  perceive  the  laws  by  which  the 
Almighty  directs  the  movements  of  the  material 
system.  When  any  ajipearance  in  nature,  exactly 
the  reverse  of  everything  we  could  have  previous¬ 
ly  conceived,  presents  itself  to  view,  and  wdien 
we  know  of  no  material  cause  by  wldcli  it  could 
be  produced,  the  mind  must  feel  a  certain  degree 
of  awe  and  terror,  and  will  naturally  resort  to 
supernatural  agency  as  acting  either  in  opposition 
to  the  established  laws  of  the  universe,  or  beyond 
the  range  to  which  tliey  are  confined.  Beside 
the  fears  and  a|)preheiisions  to  which  such  erro¬ 
neous  conceptions  give  rise,  they  tend  to  convey 
false  and  distorted  impressions  of  the  attributes 
of  tiie  Deity,  and  of  His  moral  government. — 
Science,  therefore,  performs  an  invaluable  ser¬ 
vice  to  man,  by  removing  the  cause  of  supersti¬ 
tious  alarms,  b5'  investigating  the  laws  and  prin¬ 
ciples  which  operate  in  the  physical  system,  and 
by  assigning  reasons  for  those  occasional  pheno¬ 
mena  whicli  at  first  siglit  appeared  beyond  the 
range  of  the  operation  of  natural  causes. 

The  late  ingenious  Dr.  AVollaslon  illustrated 
the  causes  of  some  of  tiie  phenomena  we  have 
described,  in  the  following  muniior  :  file  looked 
along  lire  cide  of  a  red-liot  poker  at  a  word  or 
object  ten  or  twelve  feet  distant;  and  at  a  distance 
less  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  line 
of  the  poker,  an  inverted  image  was  seen,  and 
within  and  williout  tlwt  image,  an  erect  image,  in 
consequence  of  the  cliange  produced,  by  the  lieat 
of  tiie  |)oker,  in  tlie  density  of  tiie  air.  He  also 
suggested  llie  following  exjieriment  as  anotlier 
illnstralion  of  tlie  same  principle,  namely,  on 
viewing  an  object  tlirough  a  stratum  of  spirit  of 


Fig.  30. 


wine  lying  above  water,  or  a  stratum  of  water 
laid  above  one  of  sirup.  He  poured  into  a,  square 
vial  a  small  quantity  of  clear  sirup,  and  above 
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tliis  he  poured  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  wliich, 
gradually  combined  with  the  sirup,  as  seen  at  A, 
fig.  30.  The  word  “sirup,”  on  a  card  held 
behind  the  bottle  appeared  erect  when  seen  through 
the  pure  spirit,  but  inverted  when  seen  through 
the  mixture  of  water  and  sirup.  lie  afterward 
put  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  rectified  spirits 
of  wine  above  tlie  water,  as  seen  at  B,  and  he 
saw  the  appearance  as  represented,  namely, 
tlio  true  place  of  the  word  “Spirit,”  and  the 
inverted  and  erect  images  below.  I’hese  sub¬ 
stances,  by  their  gradual  incorporation,  produce 
refracting  power,  diminishing  from  the  spirit  of 
wine  to  the  water,  or  from  the  sirup  to  the  water; 
60  that,  by  looking  through  the  mi.xed  stratum,  an 
inverted  image  of  any  object  is  seen  behind  tlie 
bottle.  'I’hese  experiments  show  that  the  mirage 
and  several  other  atmospherical  phenomena  may 
be  produced  by  variations  in  the  refractive  power 
of  diiFerent  strata  of  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  phenomena  of  a  new  and 
different  description  from  any  we  have  hitherto 
observed,  may  be  produced  from  the  same  causes 
to  which  we  have  adverted.  A  certain  optical 
writer  remarks  :  “  If  the  variation  of  the  refrac¬ 
tive  power  of  the  air  takes  place  in  a  horizontal 
line  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  vision,  that  is, 
from  right  to  left,  then  we  may  have  a  lateral 
mirage,  that  is,  an  image  of  a  ship  may  be  seen 
on  the  right  or  left  hand  of  the  real  ship,  or  on 
both,  if  the  variation  of  refractive  power  is  the 
same  on  each  side  of  the  line  of  vision,  and  a 
fact  of  this  kind  was  once  observed  on  the  Lake 
of  Geneva.  If  there  should  happen  at  the  same 
time  both  a  vertical  and  a  lateral  variation  of  re¬ 
fractive  power  in  the.  air,  and  if  the  variation 
should  be  such  as  to  expand  or  elongate  the  object 
in  both  directions,  then  the  object  would  be  mag¬ 
nified  as  if  seen  through  a  telescope,  and  might 
be  seen  and  recognized  at  a  distance  at  which  it 
would  otherwise  havebeen  invisible.  If  therofract- 
ing  power,  on  the  contrary,  varied  so  as  to  con¬ 
struct  the  object  in  both  directions,  the  image  of 
it  would  be  diminished  as  if  seen  through  a  cou- 
cav'e  lens.” 

remauks  and  refi.ections  in  reference  to  the 

PHENOME.\A  DESCRIBED  ABOVE. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  striking  and  interest- 
ingeffects  produced  by  the  refraction  and  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  rays  of  light.  As  the  formation  of  the 
images  of  objects  by  convex  lenses  lays  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  construction  of  refracting  telescopes  and 
microscopes,  and  of  all  the  discoveries  tlie}'  have 
brought  to  light,  so  the  property  of  concave  specula, 
in  forming  similar  images,  is  that  on  which  the  con¬ 
struction  of  rflecting  telescopes  entirely  depends. 
To  this  circumstance  Herschel  was  indebted  for 
the  powerful  telescopes  he  was  enabled  to  con¬ 
struct — which  were  all  formed  on  the  principle 
of  reflection — and  for  all  the  discoveries  they  en¬ 
abled  him  to  make  in  the  planetary  system,  and 
in  the  sidereal  heavens.  The  same  principles 
which  operate  in  optical  instruments,  under  the 
agency  of  man,  wo  have  reason  to  believe,  fre¬ 
quently  act  on  a  more  expansive  scale  in  various 
parts  of  the  system  of  nature.  The  magnificent 
cross  which  astonished  the  preaclier  and  the  im¬ 
mense  congregation  assembled  at  Migne,  was,  in 
all  probability,  caused  by  a  vast  atmospherical 
speculum  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  re¬ 
presenting  its  objects  on  a  scale  far  superior  to 
that  of  human  art ;  and  probably  to  the  same 
cause  is  to  be  attributed  the  singular  phenomenon 
of  the  coast  of  France  having  been  made  to 
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appear  within  two  or  three  miles  of  tfie  town 
of  Hastings,  as  formerly  described  (see  p.  24). — 
Many  other  phenomena  which  we  have  nevet 
witnessed,  and  of  which  we  can  form  no  con¬ 
ception,  may  be  produced  by  the  same  cause 
operating  in  an  infinity  of  modes. 

The  facts  we  have  stated  above,  and  the  variety 
of  modes  by  which  light  may  be  refracted  and  re¬ 
flected  by  diftcrent  substances  in  nature,  lead  us 
to  form  some  conception  of  the  magnificent  and 
diversified  scenes  which  light  may  produce  in 
other  systems  and  worlds  under  the  arrangements 
of  the  all-wise  and  beneficent  Creator.  Light,  in 
all  its  modifications  and  varieties  of  color  and  re¬ 
flection,  may  be  considered  as  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  the  universe,  and  the  source  of  unnum¬ 
bered  enjoyments  to  all  its  inhabitants.  It  is  a 
symbol  of  the  Divinity  himself;  for  “God  ra 
LIGHT,  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness  at  all.”  It  is 
a  representative  of  Him  who  is  exhibited  in  the 
sacred  oracles  as  “  The  Su.n  of  Righteousness,” 
and  “  the  Light  of  the  world.”  It  is  an  emblem 
of  the  glories  and  felicities  of  that  future  world 
where  knowledge  shall  be  perfected  and  happiness 
complete;  for  its  inhabitants  are  designated  “  the 
saints  in  light;”  and  it  is  declared  in  sacred  history 
to  have  been  the  first-born  of  created  beings.  In 
our  lower  world,  its  effects  on  the  objects  which 
surround  us,  and  its  influences  upon  all  sensitive 
beings,  are  multiArrious  and  highly  admirable. 
While  passing  from  infinitude  to  infinitude,  it 
reveals  the  depth  And  immensity  of  the  heavens, 
the  glory  of  the  sun,  the  beauty  of  the  stars,  tlie 
arrangements  of  the  planets,  the  rainbow  encom¬ 
passing  the  sky  with  its  glorious  circle,  the  em¬ 
broidery  of  flowers,  the  rich  clothing  of  the  mea¬ 
dows,  tile  valleys  standing  thick  with  'orn,  “the 
cattle  on  a  thousand  hills,”  the  rivers  rolling 
through  the  plains,  and  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
ocean.  But  in  other  worlds  the  scenes  it  creates 
may  be  far  more  resplendent  and  magnificent. 
This  may  depend  upon  the  refractive  and  reflec¬ 
tive  [lowers  with  wliich  the  Creator  has  endowed 
the  atmospheres  of  other  planets,  and  the  pecu¬ 
liar  constitution  of  the  various  objects  with  which 
they  are  connected.  It  is  evident,  from  what  we 
already  know  of  the  reflection  of  light,  that  very 
slight  modifications  of  certain  phj'sical  principles, 
and  very  slight  additions  to  the  arrangements  of 
our  terrestrial  system,  might  produce  scenes  of 
beauty,  magnificence,  and  splendor,  of  which  at 
present  we  can  form  no  conception.  And  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  by  such  diversities  of  arrange¬ 
ment  in  other  worlds  an  infinite  variety  of  natu¬ 
ral  scenery  is  produced  throughout  the  uni¬ 
verse. 

In  the  arrangements  connected  with  the  planet 
Saturn,  and  the  immense  rings  with  which  it  is 
encompassed,  and  in  the  various  positions  which 
its  satellites  daily  assume  with  regard  to  one  an¬ 
other,  to  the  planet  itself,  and  to  these  rings,  there 
is,  in  all  probability,  a  combination  of  refractions, 
reflections,  light,  and  shadows,  which  produce 
scenes  wonderfully  diversified,  and  surpassing  in 
grandeur  what  we  can  now  distinctly  conceive. 
In  the  remote  regions  of  the  heavens  there  are 
certain  bodies  composed  of  immense  masses  of  lu¬ 
minous  matter,  not  yet  formed  into  any  regular 
system,  and  which  are  known  by  the  name  of 
nebula;.  What  should  hinder  us  from  supposing 
that  certain  exterior  portions  of  those  masses  form 
speculums  of  enormous  size,  as  some  parts  of  our 
atmosphere  are  sometimes  found  to  do  ?  Such 
specula  may  be  conceived  to  be  hundreds  and 
even  thousands  of  miles  in  diameter,  and  that 
they  may  form  images  of  the  most  distant  objects 
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in  tile  heavens,  on  a  scale  of  immense  magnitude 
and  extent,  and  which  may  be  reflected,  in  all 
tlieir  grandeur,  to  the  eyes  of  intelligences  at  a 
vast  distance.  And,  if  the  organs  of  vision  of 
such  beings  be  far  superior  to  ours  in  acuteness 
and  penetrating  power,  tliey  may  thus  be  enabled 
to  take  a  survey  of  an  immense  sphere  of  vision, 
and  to  descry  magnificent  objects  at  distances  the 
most  remote  from  the  sphere  they  occupy.  What¬ 
ever  grounds  tliere  may  be  for  such  suppositions, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  all  the  knowledge  we 
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have  hitherto  acquired  respecting  the  operation  of 
light,  and  the  splendid  effects  it  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing,  is  small  indeed,  and  limited  to  a  narrow 
circle,  compared  with  the  immensity  of  its  range, 
the  infinite  modifications  it  may  undergo,  and  the 
wondrous  scenes  it  may  create  in  regions  of  crea¬ 
tion  to  which  human  eyes  have  never  yet  pene¬ 
trated,  and  which  may'  present  to  view  objects  of 
brilliancy  and  magnificence  such  as  “  Eye  hath 
not  yet  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.” 


CHAPTER  V. 


SECTION  I. 

ON  THE  COLORS  OF  LIGHT. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  light  chiefly  as  a 
simple  homogeneous  substance,  as  if  all  its  rays 
were  white,  and  as  if  they  were  all  refracted  in 
the  same  manner  by  the  different  lenses  on  which 
they  fall.  Investigations,  however,  into  the  na¬ 
ture  of  lliis  wonderful  fluid  liave  demonstrated 
tliat  tills  is  not  the  case,  and  that  it  is  possessed  of 
certain  additional  properties  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  system  of  nature.  Had  every  ray  of 
light  been  a  pure  white,  and  incapable  of  being 
separated  into  any'  other  colors,  the  scene  of  the 
universe  would  have  exhibited  a  very  different 
aspect  from  what  we  now  behold.  One  uniform 
hue  would  have  appeared  over  the  whole  face  of 
nature,  and  one  object  could  scarcely  have  been 
distinguished  from  another.  The  different  shades 
of  verdure  whicli  now  diversify  every  landscape, 
tlie  brilliant  coloring  of  the  flowery  fields,  and  al¬ 
most  all  the  beauties  and  sublimities  which  adorn 
this  lower  creation  would  have  been  withdrawn. 
But  it  is  now  ascertained  that  evi  ry  ray  of  white 
light  is  ctnnposed  of  an  assemblage,  of  colors, 
W'hence  proceed  tliat  infinite  variety  of  shade,  and 
color  with  which  the  whole  of  our  terrestrial 
habitation  is  arrayed.  Tliose  colors  are  found 
not  to  be  la  the  objects  themselves,  but  in  the 
rays  of  light  which  fall  upon  them,  without  which 
they  would  either  be  invisible  or  vvear  a  uniform 
aspect.  In  reference  to  this  point.  Goldsmith  has 
well  observed:  “  Tli<*  blushing  beauties  of  the 
rose,  the  modest  blue  of  the  violet,  are  not  in  the 
flow'ers  themselves,  but  in  the  light  that  adorns 
them.  Guor,  softness  and  beauty  of  figure  are 
their  own  ;  hut  it  is  light  alouo  that  dresses  them 
up  in  tliose  robes  which  shame  the  monarcii’s 
glory.” 

filaiiy  strange  ojiinions  and  hypotheses  were 
entertained  respecting  colors  by  the  ancients,  and 
even  by'  many  modern  writers,  prior  to  the  time 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  Pythagoreans  called 
color  the  superficies  of  bodies;  Plato  said  that  it 
v.'as  a  flame  issuing  from  them.  According  to 
Zeno,  it  is  the  first  configuration  of  matter  ,  and 
according  to  Aristotle,  it  is  that  which  moves  bo¬ 
dies  actually  transparent.  Among  the  moderns, 
Des  Cartes  imagined  that  the  difference  of  color 
uroceeds  from  the  prevalence  of  the  direct  or  ro- 
atory  motion  of  the  particles  of  light.  Grimaldi, 
Hecliales,  and  others,  thought  the  dilfereiices  of 
color  depended  upon  the  quick  or  slow  vibrations 
of  a  certain  elastic  medium  filling  the  whole  uni¬ 
verse.  Rohuult  imagined  that  the  different  colors 
were  made  by  tli a  ray's  of  light  entering  the  eye 


at  different  angles  w'ith  respect  to  the  optic  axis  ; 
and  Dr.  Hook  conceived  that  color  is  caused  by 
the  sensation  of  the  oblique  or  uneven  pulse  of 
light;  and  this  being  capable  of  no  more  t.iaii  two 
varieties,  he  concluded  that  there  could  be  no 
more  than  two  primary  colors.  Such  were  some 
of  the  crude  opinions  which  prevailed  before  the 
era  of  the  illustrious  Newton,  by  whose  enlighten¬ 
ed  investigations  the  true  theory  of  colors  was  at 
last  discovered.  In  the  year  1(565  this  philosopher 
began  to  investigate  tiie  subject,  and  finding  the 
colored  image  of  the  sun,  formed  by  a  glass  prism, 
to  be  of  ail  oblong,  and  not  of  a  circular  form,  as, 
according  to  the  laws  of  refraction,  it  ought  to  be, 
he  was  surprised  at  the  great  disproportion  be¬ 
tween  its  length  and  breadth,  the  former  being 
five  times  the  length  of  the  hatter  ;  and  he  began 
to  conjecture  that  light  is  not  hoviogeiieal,  but  that 
it  consists  of  rays,  some  of  which  are  much  more 
refrangible  than  others.  Prior  to  this  period,  phi¬ 
losophers  supposed  that  aZ/ light,  in  passing  out  of 
one  medium  into  another  of  different  density,  was 
equaUij  refracted  iu  the  same  or  like  circum¬ 
stances;  but  Newton  discovered  that  this  is  not 
the  fact;  but  that  there  are  different  species  of 
light,  and  that  each  species  is  disjjosed  both  to 
suffer  a  different  degree  of  refraiigihility  in  pass¬ 
ing  out  of  one  medium  into  another,  and  to  excite 
in  us  the  idea  of  a.  different  cnlor  from  the  re.st ; 
and  that  ho.fies  ap|)eur  of  that  color  which  arises 
from  tliB  peculiar  rays  they'  are  disposed  to  re¬ 
flect.  It  is  now,  tlierefore,  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  light  of  the  sun,  which  to  ns  seems 
perfectly  homogeiieal  and  white,  is  composed  of 
no  fewer  than  seven  dilfen'iit  colors,  namely'.  Red 
Orange,  Yellow,  Green,  Blue,  Indigo,  and  Violet. 
A  body  whicli  appears  of  a  red  color  has  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  reflecting  the  red  rays  more  powerfully 
than  any  of  the  others;  a  body  of  a  green  color 
reflects  the  green  rays  more  copiously  than  rays 
of  any  otlier  color,  and  so  of  the  orange,  yellow, 
blue,  purple,  and  violet.  A  body  which  is  of  a 
black  color,  inste.ad  of  reflecting,  absorbs  all,  or 
tlie  greater  part  of  the  rays  that  fall  upon  it;  and, 
on  the  contrary',  a  body  that  appears  while  reflects 
the  greater  part  of  the  rays  indiscriminately,  with¬ 
out  separating  the  one  from  the  other. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  experiments 
by'  which  the  above  results  were  obtained,  it  may 
he  proper  to  give  some  idea  of  the  form  and  effects 
of  the  prism  by  whicli  sucli  experiments  are  made. 
This  instrument  is  triangular  and  straight,  and 
generally  about  three  or  four  inches  long.  It  i.s 
commonly  made  of  white  glass,  as  free  as  possible 
from  veins  and  bubbles,  and  other  similar  defects, 
and  is  solid  throiigliout.  Its  lateral  faces,  or  sides, 
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should  be  perfectly  plane,  and  of  a  fine  polish. 
Tlie  angle,  formed  by  the  two  faces,  one  receiving 
tlie  ray  of  liglit  tliat  is  refracted  in  the  instru¬ 
ment,  and  the  other  affording  it  an  issue  on  its  re¬ 
turning  into  the  air,  is  culled  the  refracting  angle 
of  the  prism,  as  A  C  R  (fig.  31 ;.  I'lie  manner  in 
which  Newton  performed  his  experiments,  and 
establisiied  the  discovery  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
is  as  follows  : 

P,  Fig.  31. 


In  the  window-shutter,  E  G  (fig.  31,)  of  a  dark 
room,  a  liole,  F,  was  made,  of  about  one- third  of 
an  inch  diameter,  and  behind  it  was  ])laced  a  glass 
prism,  A  C  B,  so  that  the  beam  of  light,  S'  F,  pro¬ 
ceeding  directly  from  the  sun,  was  made  to  paSs 
tlirough  the  prism.  Before  the  interposition  of 
the  pri.sin,  the  beam  proceeded  in  a  straight  line 
toward  T,  where  it  formed  a  round,  white  spot; 
but,  being  now  bent  out  of  its  course  by  the 
prism,  it  formed  an  oblong  image,  O  F,  ui)on  the 
wdiite  pasteboard,  or  screen,  L  ill,  contniniirg  ihe 
seven  colors  marked  in  the  figure,  the  red  being 
the  least,  and  the  violet  the  most  refracted  from  the 
original  direction  of  the  solar  beam.  S'  T.  This 
obrong  image  is  called  the  prismatic  spectrum.  If 
the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism,  A  C  B,  be  G4 
degrees,  and  the  oistunce  of  the  pasteboard  from 
the  prism  about  lid  feet,  the  length  of  the  image, 
O  F,  wdll  be  about  ten  inches,  and  the  breadth  2 
inches.  The  sides  of  the  spectrum  are  right  lines 
distinctly  bounded,  and  the  ends  are  semicircular. 
From  this  circumstance,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  still 
the  image  of  the  sun,  but  elongated  by  the  refrac¬ 
tive  power  of  the  prism.  It  is  evident  from  the 
figure  that,  since  some  part  of  the  beam,  R  O,  is 
refracted  much  farther  out  of  its  natural  course 
W  T  than  some  other  part  of  the  beam,  as  IF  F, 
the  rays  toward  It  O  have  a  mucli  greater  dispo¬ 
sition  to  be  refracted  than  those  toward  TFP;  and 
that, this  disposition  arises  from  tlie  naturally  dif¬ 
ferent  qualites  of  those  rays,  is  evident  from  this 
consideration,  that  the  refracti}ig  angle  or  power 
of  tlie  prism  is  the  same  in  regard  to  the  superior 
part  of  the  beam  as  to  the  inferior. 

By  making  a  hole  in  the  screen,  L  M,  opposite 
anv  one  of  the  colors  of  the  spectrum,  so  as  to 
allow  that  color  alone  to  pass — and  by  letting  (he 
color  thus  separated  fail  upon  a  second  prism — 
Newton  found  that  the  light  of  each  of  the  colors 
was  alike  refrangible,  because  the  second  prism 
could  nut  separate  them  into  an  oblong  image,  or 
into  any  other  color.  Hence  he  called  all  the 
seven  colors  simple  or  homogeneous,  in  opposition 
to  white  light,  which  he  called  compound,  or  hetero¬ 
geneous.  With  the  prism  whioli  this  philosopher 
used,  he  found  the  lengths  of  the  colors  and  space.s 
of  the  spectrum  to  be  as  follows :  Red,  45;  Orange, 
27;  Yellow,  40;  Green,  60;  Blue,  60;  Indigo,  43; 
Violet,  30;  or  360  in  all.  But  these  spaces  vary 
a  little  with  prisms  formed  of  different  substances, 
and,  as  tliey  are  not  separated  by  distinct  limits, 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  anything  like  an  accurate 
measure  of  their  relative  extents.  Newton  ex¬ 
amined  the  ratio  between  the  sines  of  incidence 
and  refraction  of  these  decompounded  rays  (see 
p.  18),  and  found  that  each  of  the  seven  primary 
color-making  rays  had  certain  limits  witliin  which 
they  were  confined.  Thus,  let  the  sine  of  inci¬ 


dence  in  glass  be  divided  into  50  equal  parts,  the 
sine  of  refraction  into  air  of  tlie  least  retrangible, 
and  the  most  refrangible  rays  will  contain  respec¬ 
tively  77  and  78  sucli  parts.  The  sines  of  refrac¬ 
tion  cf  all  the  degrees  of  red  will  liave  the  inter¬ 
mediate  degrees  of  magnitude,  from  11  to  11  one- 
eighth;  Oranye,  from  77  one-eighth  to  77  one-fifth; 
Yellow,  from  77  one-fifth  to  77  one-third;  Green, 
from  77  one-third  to  77  one-half;  Blue,  from  77 
one-half  to  77  two-thirds;  Indigo,  from  77  two- 
thirds  to  77  seven-ninths;  and  Violet,  from  77 
seven-ninths  to  78. 

From  what  has  been  novv  stated,  it  is  evident 
that,  in  proportion  as  any  portion  ot  an  optic 
glass  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  form  of  a  prism, 
the  component  rays  that  pass  tlirough  it  must  be 
necessarily  separated,  and  will  consequently  paint 
or  tinge  the  object  with  colors.  The  edges  of 
every  convex  lens  approach  to  this  form,  and  it  is 
on  this  account  that  the  extremities  of  objects, 
when  viewed  through  them,  are  found  to  be  tinged 
with  the  prismatic  colors.  In  such  a  glass,  there¬ 
fore,  those  dirtVrent  colored  rays  will  have  differ¬ 
ent  foci,  and  \vill  form  their  respective  images  at 
uifferent  distances  from  the  lens.  Thus,  suppose 
L  N  (fig.  32)  to  represent  a  double  convex  lens. 

Fig.  32. 


and  O  B,  an  object  at  some  distance  from  it.  If 
the  object  O  B  was  of  a  pure  red  color,  the  rays 
proceeuing  from  it  would  form  a  red  image  at  R  r; 
if  the  object  was  of  a  violet  color,  an  image  of 
that  color  would  be  formed  at  Yv,  nearer  the  lens; 
and  if  the  object  was  white,  or  any  other  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  color-making  rays,  those  rays  would 
have  their  respective  foci  at  different  distances 
from  the  lens,  and  form  a  succession  of  images, 
ill  the  order  of  the  prismatic  colors,  between  the 
space  R  R  and  Fv. 

This  may  be  illustrated  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner:  Take  a  card  or  slip  of  white  pasteboard,  as 
A  B  E  F  (fig.  33),  and  paint  one-half,  A  B  C  D, 


Fig.  33. 


red,  the  other  half,  C  F,  violet  or  indigo,  and,  tying 
black  threads  ucro.ss  it,  set  it  near  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  G;  then  take  a  lens,  H  I,  and,  holding  a 
sheet  of  white  paper  behind  it,  move  it  backward 
and  forward  upon  the  edge  of  a  graduated  ruler 
until  jmu  see  the  black  threads  most  distinctly  in 
the  image,  and  you  will  find  the  focus  of  the  vio¬ 
let  F  E  much  nearer  than  that  of  the  red  a  c,  which 
plainly  shows  that  bodies  of  different  colors  can 
never  be  depicted  by  convex  lenses  without  some 
degree  of  confusion. 

Tlie  quantity  of  dispersion  of  the  colored  rays 
'll  convex  lenses  depends  upon  the  focal  length  of 
the  glass,  the  space  wliich  the  colored  images  oc¬ 
cupy  being  about  the  twenty-eighth  part.  Thus, 
if  the  lens  be  twenty-eight  inches  focal  distance, 
the  space  between  R  r  and  V  v  (fig.  32)  will  be 
about  one  inch;  if  it  be  twenty-eight  feet  focus, 
the  same  space  will  be  about  one  foot,  and  so  ou 
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hi  proportion  Now,  whou  such  a  succession  of 
images,  formed  by  the  different  colored  rays,  is 
viewed  tlirougli  an  eye-glass,  it  will  seem  to  form 
but  one  image,  and,  consequently,  vei'y  indistinct, 
and  tinged  with  various  colors;  and  as  the  red 
figure,  R  R,  is  largest,  or  seen  under  tlie  greatest 
angle,  the  extreme  parts  of  this  confused  image, 
will  be  red,  and  a  succession  of  the  prismatic 
colors  will  be  formed- witliin  this  red  fringe,  as  is 
generally  found  in  common  refracting  telescopes, 
constructed  with  a  single  object-glass.  It  is  owing 
to  this  circumstance  that  the  common  refracting 
telescope  cannot  be  much  improved  without  hav¬ 
ing  recourse  to  lenses  of  a  very  long  focal  distance; 
and  hence,  about  150  years  ago,  such  telescopes 
W'ere  constructed  of  80,  and  100,  and  l‘i0  feet  in 
length.  But  still,  the  image  was  not  formed  so 
di.stincti}'  as  was  desired,  and  the  aperture  of  the 
object-glass  was  obliged  to  be  liinite.i.  This  is  a 
defect  which  was  long  regarded  as  without  a  reme¬ 
dy,  and  even  Newton  liimself  despaired  of  dis¬ 
covering  any  means  by  wliich  the  defects  of  re¬ 
fracting  telescopes  might  be  removed,  and  their 
improvement  effected.  This,  liowever,  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  Dollond  to  an  extent  far  surpassing 
wliat  could  have  beer,  expected,  of  which  a  par¬ 
ticular  account  will  be  given  in  the  sequel. 

It  was  originally  remarked  by  Newton,  and  the 
fact  has  since  been  confirmed  by  the  experiments 
of  Sir  W.  Herschel,  that  the  different  colored  rays 
have  not  the  same  illuminatiag  power.  Tlie  violet 
ra5^3  appear  to  liave  the  least  illnrninatiug  effect; 
tiie  indigo  more,  and  tlie  effect  increases  in  the 
order  of  the  colors,  the  green  being  very  great; 
between  the  green  and  the  yellow  tiie  greatest  of 
all;  the  yellow  tlie  same  as  tlie  green;  but  the  red 
less  than  the  yellow.  Herschel  also  endeavored  to 
determine  wlietlier  the  power  of  tiie  differently- 
colored  rays  to  heat  bodies  varied  with  their  power 
to  illuminate  them.  He  introduced  a  beam  of 
iiglit  into  a  dark  room,  wliich  was  decomposed  by 
a  prism,  and  then  exposed  a  very  sensible  ther¬ 
mometer  to  all  the  rays  in  succession,  and  oli- 
Berved  the  liiglit?  to  wliich  it  rose  in  a  given  time. 
He  found  tliat  their  heating  power  increased  from 
the  violet  to  tlie  rod.  Tlie  mercury  in  the  ther- 
monn-'ter  rose  higher  when  its  bulb  was  placed  in 
tiie  indigo  tlian  when  it- was  placed  in  the  violet, 
still  liigiier  ill  blue,  and  highest  of  all  at  red. 
Upon  placing  the  bulb  of  the  tliennometer  below 
the  red,  quite  out  of  the  spectrum,  lie  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  the  mercury  rose  highest  of  all, 
and  concluded  that  rays  proceed  from,  the  sun, 
which  have  the  power  of  heating  but  not  of  illiimi- 
naiing  horlies.  Tln-se  rays  have  been  called  invin- 
ble  solar  rays;  thej  were  -cbout  lialf  an  inch  from  | 
tiie  eoramoncen'»-'U-  .VJ  red  rays;  at  a  greater 
distance  iroin  mis  point  the  lieat  began  to  dimin¬ 
ish,  but  was  very  perceptible,  even  at  a  distance 
of  lj-2  inch.  He  determined  that  the  healing 
power”  of  the  red  to  that  of  tlie  green  rays  was 
2^4  to  1,  and  violet.  He  after¬ 

ward  made  experiments  to  collect  those  invisible 
caloric  ra3's,  and  caused  them  to  act  iiidepeiideiitly 
of  the  Hgiit,  from  whicli  he  concluded  that  they 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  effects  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  solar  rays  in  exciting  heat;  tliat  they 
are  capable  of  passing  through  glass,  and  of  be¬ 
ing  refracted  and  reflected,  after  they  have  been 
finally  detached  from  the  solar  beam. 

M.  R.itter,  of  Jena,  Wollaston,  Beckman,  and 
others,  liave  found  that  the  rays  of  the  spectrum 
are  possessed  of  certain  chemical  properties^  that 
beyond  the  least  biilliant  extremity,  namely,  a 
little  beyond  the  violet  ray,  there  are  invisible 
rays,  which  act  chemically,  while  they  have  uei-  i 
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tiler  the  power  of  heating  nor  iiluminatiiig  bod'es. 
Muriate  of  silver,  exfiosed  to  the  aclioii  of  the 
red  rays,  becomes  blackish;  a  greater  efl’ect  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  tlie  yellow;  a  still  greater  by  the  violet, 
and  the  greatest  of  all  by  the  invisible  rayr  beyond 
the  violet.  When  phospliorns  is  exposed  to  tiia 
action  of  the  invisible  rays  beyond  the  red,  !*■ 
emits  white  fumes,  but  the  invisible  rays  bejmnd 
the  violet  extinguisli  them.  The  influence  of 
these  rays  is  daily  seen  in  tlie  change  produced 
upon  vegetable  colors,  vvhicli  fade  whoa  frequently 
exposed  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun.  What 
ever  object  tlie}-  are  destined  to  accomplish  in  tlit 
general  economy  of  nature  is  not  yet  distinctly 
known;  we  cannot,  however,  doubt  that  they  ara 
esseiiliully  requisite  to  various  processes  going 
forward  in  tlie  material  system.  And  we  know 
that  not  only  the  comfort  of  all  the  tribes  of  the 
living  world,  but  the  very  existence  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  creation  depends  upon  the  unre- 
iiiittiiig  agency  of  the  calorific  rays. 

It  lias  likewise  been  lately  discovered  that  cer¬ 
tain  rays  of  tlie  spectrum,  particularly  the  violet, 
possess  the  property  of  communicating  the  magnetic 
power.  Mr.  Morichini,  of  Rome,  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  who  found  that  tlie  violet  rays  of 
the  spectrum  liad  this  property.  Tlie  result  of 
his  experiments,  however,  was  involved  in  doubt 
until  it  was  established  by  a  series  of  expel inients 
instituted  by  Mrs.  Somerville,  whose  name  is  so 
well  known  in  the  scientific  world.  'I'liis  lady 
tiaving  covered  half  a  sewiiig-iieedie,  about  an 
inch  long,  with  paper,  she  exposed  the  other  iialf 
for  two  hours  to  the  violet  rays.  The  needle  had 
then  acquired  north  polarity.  The  indigo  rays 
produced  nearly  the  same  effect;  and  the  blueand 
green  rays  produced  it  in  a  still  less  degree.  la 
the  yellow,  orange,  red,  and  invisible  rays  no 
ni'dgnelic  influence  was  exliiliitod,  even  tlioiigli 
the  experiment  was  coiitiimad  for  tliree  successive 
days.  The  same  eflects  were  produced  by  iu- 
clo.diig  the  needle  in  bine  or  green  glas.i,  or  wrap¬ 
ping  it  ill  blue  or  green  ribbon,  or  half  of  the 
iieenle  being  always  covered  with  paper. 

One  of  the  most  curious  discoveries  of  modern 
times,  ill  reference  to  the  solar  spectrum,  is  that 
of  Fraunhofer,  of  Munich,  one  of  tin-  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  arli.sts  and  opticians  on  the  Continent.* 
He  discovered  that  the  spectrum  is  covered  witli 
dark  and  colored  lines,  iiurallel  to  one  another, 
and  perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the  spectrum: 


*  Fraunhofer  WHS,  in  the  hiijliest  son-^e  of  llie  word,  an 
optician,  an  ori"i)i:il  ili.-icoverer  in  the  mo.syth.-ilrnse  ami  del¬ 
icate  departments  of  this  science,  a  compt^mt  inatheinati- 
I  cian,  an  admirable  meclianiNt,  and  a  man  of  a  truly  philo¬ 
sophical  tnrn  of  mind.  15y  liis  extraortlinary  taleiiis,  he  was 
soon  rai'od  from  the  lowe.iL  station  in  ii  nituuiracH'i'in”'  es¬ 
tablishment  to  tlie  direction  of  the  npf.iciil  dcjnirl  meiit  ol  the 
bu.sine.ss,  in  which  he  ori^Mually  lahoied  as  an  oniinary  work¬ 
man.  IJe  then  apjilied  t(ie  whole  pow'  rof  his  mind  to  ilie 
perfection  of  the  aclirtnnaf.ic  tele>'-oj)e,  tlie  cjiiects  of  which, 
in  reference  to  the  optical  properties  of  the  materia/s  ii-sed, 
lie  attenipted  to  remedy;  and,  by  a  series  ol'  ailmirable  ex- 
peninents,  succeeded  in  giving  to  optical  deterininal  ion.s  the 
precision  of  a.stronoinicai  observation.^,  surpassing  in  tlii.s  re¬ 
spect  x]|  who  hail  gone  before  him,  excejit,  perliajis,  the  illus- 
triou-s  Newton.  It  was  in  tiie  conr.se  ol  iliese  researches 
that  he  was  le<l  to  the  imporlant  discovery  of  tJie  dark  lines 
which  Occur  in  the  solar  speclniin.  Ilis  achroniai io  tele¬ 
scopes  are  scattered  over  Europe,  and  are  the  large.st  and 
best  that  have  hillierto  been  constructed.  He  tliud  at  AHi. 
nich,  at  a  [nemature  age,  in  18-0;  bis  death,  it  is  said,  being 
accelerated  by  tlie  nnwholesome  nature  of  the  jn'oeesses  em¬ 
ployed  ir.  his'glass'hou.se;  leaving  behind  him  a  repnintion 
rarely  attained  by  one  so  young.  His  memoir  “  On  the  re¬ 
fractive  and  ilispersive  Power  of  the  diiferent  S^p/ecies  of 
Gla.ss,  in  reference  to  the  Im[)rovement  of  Achromatic  Tele¬ 
scopes,  and  an  Account  of  tiie  Lines  of  the  f^pectrnm,”  will 
he  found  in  the  “  Edinburgh  Pliilosophical  JoumaJ,’’ voi.  ix 
p,  288 — 2*jy;  and  vol.  x,  p,  20 — -iO,  ibr  1623,  ’4. 
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and  he  counted  no  less  than  590  of  these  lines. 
In  order  to  observe  these  lines,  it  is  necessary  to 
use  prisms  of  the  most  perfect  construction,  of 
very  pure  glass,  free  of  veins,  to  exclude  all  extra¬ 
neous  light,  and  even  to  stop  those  rays  which 
form  the  colored  spaces  which  we  are  not  exam¬ 
ining.  It  is  necessary,  also,  to  use  a  magnifying 
instrument,  and  the  light  must  enter  and  emerge 
from  the  prism  at  equal  angles.  One  of  the  im¬ 
portant  practical  results  of  tliis  discovery  is,  that 
those  lines  are  lix-ed  points  in  the  spectrum,  or 
rather,  that  they  have  always  the  same  position 
in  the  colored  spaces  in  which  they  are  found. 
Fraunhofer  likewite  discovered,  in  the  spectrum 
produced  by  the  light  of  Venus,  the  same  streaks 
as  in  the  solar  spectrum;  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
light  of  Sirius  he  perceived  three  large  streaks,  1 
wliich,  according  to  appearance,  had  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  those  of  the  light  of  the  sun;  one  of 
them  was  in  the  green,  two  in  the  blue.  The  stars 
appear  to  differ  from  one  another  in  their  streaks. 
The  electric  light  differs  verjf  much  from  the  light 
of  the  sun  and  that  of  a  lamp  in  regard  to  the 
streaks  of  the  spectrum.  “  This  experiment  may 
also  be  made,  though  in  an  imperfect  manner,  by 
viewing  a  narrow  slit  between  two  nearly  closed 
window-shutters  through  a  very  excellent  glass 
prism,  held  close  to  the  eye,  with  the  refracting 
angle  parallel  to  the  line  of  light.  When  the 
spectrum  is  formed  by  the  sun’s  rays,  either  direct 
or  indirect,  as  from  the  sky,  clouds,  rainbow, 
moon,  or  planets,  the  black  bands  are  alwaj-s 
found  to  be  in  the  same  parts  of  the  spectrum, 
and  under  all  circumstances  to  maintain  the  same 
relative  position,  breadth,  and  intensities.” 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  reference  to  the 
solar  spectrum,  it  will  evidently  appear  that  while 
light  is  nothing  else  than  a  compound  of  all  the 
prismatic  colors;  and  this  may  be  still  further  il¬ 
lustrated  by  showing  that  the  seven  primary  colors, 
when  again  put  together,  recompose  white  light. 
This  may  be  rudely  proved,  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration,  by  mixing  together  seven  different 
powders,  having  the  colors  and  proportion  of  the 
spectrum;  but  the  best  mode,  on  the  whole,  is  the 
following:  Let  two  circles  be  drawn  on  a  smooth 
round  board,  covered  with  white  paper,  as  in  fig¬ 
ure  34;  let  the  outermost  be  divided  into  360 

Fig.  34. 
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(squal  par's;  then  draw  seven  right  lines,  as  A,  B, 
;C,  SfC;  from  the  center  to  the  outermost  circle, 
making  the  lines  A  and  B  include  80  degrees  of 
that  circle.  The  lines  B  and  C,  40  degrees;  Cand 
Z),  60;  D  and  2?,  60;  E  and  F,  48;  F  and  G,  27; 
G  and  A,  45.  T'len  between  these  two  circles 
paint  the  space  A  G  red,  inclining  to  orange  near 
G;  G  F  orange,  inclining  to  yellow  near  F;  F 
U  yellow,  inclining  to  green  near  E;  E  D  green, 
inclining  to  blue  near  D;  D  C  blue,  inclining  to 


indigo  near  C;  C  B  indigo,  inclining  to  violet  near 
B;  and  B  A  violet,  inclining  to  a  soft  red  near  A. 
This  done,  paint  all  that  part  of  the  board  black 
which  lies  within  the  inner  circle;  and,  putting 
an  axis  through  the  center  of  the  board,  let  it  be 
turned  swifWy  round  that  axis,  so  that  the  rays 
proceeding  from  the  above  colors  may  be  aii 
blended  and  mixed  together  in  coming  to  the  eye 
Then  the  whole  colored  part  will  appear  like  a 
white  ring  a  little  grayish — not  perfectly  white, 
because  no  art  can  preoare  or  lay  on  perfeet  co¬ 
lors,  in  all  their  delicate  shades,  as  found  in  the 
real  spectrum. 

That  all  the  colors  of  light,  when  blended  to¬ 
gether  in  their  proper  proportions,  produce  a  pure 
white,  is  rendered  certain  by  the  following  experi- 
I  ment;  Take  a  large  convex  glass,  and  place  it  in 
the  room  of  the  paper  or  screen  on  which  the  solar 
spectrum  was  depicted  (L.  M.  fig.  31);  the  glass 
will  unite  all  the  rays  that  come  from  the  prism, 
if  a  paper  is  placed  to  receive  them,  and  you  will 
see  a  circular  spot  of  pure  lively  white.  The 
rays  will  cross  each  other  in  the  focus  of  the  glass, 
and,  if  the  paper  be  removed  a  little  farther  from 
that  point,  you  will  see  the  prismatic  colors  again 
displayed,  but  in  an  inverted  order,  owing  to  the 
crossing  of  the  rays. 


SECTION  II. 

On  thk  colors  of  natural  objects. 

From  what  has  been  stated  above  we  may  learn 
the  true  cause  of  those  diversified  hues  exhibited 
by  natural  and  artificial  objects,  and  the  variega¬ 
ted  coloring  which  appears  on  the  face  of  nature. 
It  is  owing  to  the  surfaces  of  bodies  being  dis¬ 
posed  to  reflect  one  color  rather  than  another. 
When  this  disposition  is  such  that  the  body  reflects 
every  kind  of  ray,  in  the  mixed  state  in  which  it 
receives  them,  that  body  appears  white  lo  us, 
which,  properl)^  speaking,  is  no  color,  but  rather 
the  assemblage  of  all  colors.  If  the  body  has  a 
fitness  to  reflect  one  sort  of  rays  more  abundantly 
than  others,  by  absorbing  all  the  others,  it  wiil 
a])pear  of  the  color  belonging  to  that  species  of 
r.ays.  Thus,  the  grass  is  green,  because  it  absorbs 
all  the  rays  except  the  green.  It  is  these  green 
rays  only,  which  the  grass,  the  trees,  the  shrubs, 
and  all  the  other  verdant  parts  of  the  landscape 
reflect  to  our  sight,  and  which  make  them  ap¬ 
pear  green.  In  the  same  manner,  the  different 
flowers  reflect  their  respective  colors;  the  rose, 
the  red  rays;  the  violet,  the  blue;  the  jonquil, 
the  yellow;  tlie  marigold,  the  orange;  and  every 
object,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  appears  of 
that  color  which  its  peculiar  texture  is  fitted  to 
reflect.  A  great  number  of  bodies  are  fitted  to 
reflect  at  once  several  kinds  of  raj's,  and  of  con¬ 
sequence,  they  appear  under  mixed  colors.  It 
may  even  happen  that  of  two  bodies  which  should 
be  green,  for  example,  one  may  reflect  the  pure 
green  of  light,  and  the  other,  the  mixture  of  yel¬ 
low  and  blue.  This  quality,  which  varies  to  in¬ 
finity,  occasions  the  different  kinds  of  rays  to 
unite  in  every  possible  manner,  and  every  possible 
proportion;  and  hence  the  inexhaustible  variety 
of  shades  and  hues  which  nature  has  diffused  over 
the  landscape  of  the  world.  When  a  body  ab¬ 
sorbs  nearly  all  the  light  which  reaches  it,  that 
body  appears  black;  it  transmits  to  the  eye  so  few 
reflected  rays  that  it  is  scarcely  perceptible  in 
itself,  and  its  presence  and  form  make  no  impres¬ 
sion  upon  us  unless  as  it  interrupts  the  brightneaa 
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of  the  surrounding  space.  Black  is,  therefore, 
the  absence  of  all  the  colored  ra}’s. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  all  the  various  assem¬ 
blages  of  colors  which  vve  see  in  tlie  objects 
around  us  are  not  in  tite  bodies  themselves,  but  in 
the  light  which  falls  upon  them.  There  is  no  co¬ 
lor  inherent  in  the  grass,  the  trees,  the  fruits,  and 
the  flowers,  nor  even  in  the  most  splendid  and 
variegated  dress  that  adorns  a  lady.  All  such  ob¬ 
jects  are  as  destitute  of  color,  in  themselves,  as 
bodies  which  are  placed  in  the  center  of  the  earth, 
or  as  the  chaotic  materials  out  of  which  our  globe 
was  formed  before  light  was  created;  for,  where 
there  is  no  light,  there  is  no  color.  Every  object 
IS  black,  or  without  color,  in  the  dark,  and  it  only 
appears  colored  as  soon  as  light  renders  it  visible. 
This  is  further  evident  from  the  following  experi¬ 
ment:  If  we  place  a  colored  body  in  one  of  the 
colors  of  the  spectrum  which  is  formed  by  the 
prism,  it  appears  of  the  color  of  the  raj's  in  which 
It  is  placed.  Take,  for  e.xample,  a  red  rose,  and 
expose  it  first  to  the  red  rays,  and  it  will  appear  of 
a  more  brilliant  rudd}'  hue;  hold  it  in  the  blue 
rays,  and  it  appears  no  longer  red,  but  of  a  dingy 
Blue  color,  and  in  like  manner  its  color  will  ap¬ 
pear  different  when  placed  in  all  the  other  differ¬ 
ently-colored  rays.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
colors  of  objects  are  essentially  altered  by  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  light  in  which  they  are  seen.  The 
colors  of  ribbons,  and  various  pieces  of  silk  or 
woolen  stuff,  are  not  the  same  when  viewed  by 
candlelight  as  in  the  day-time.  In  the  light  of  a 
caudle  or  a  lamp,  blue  often  appears  green,  and 
yellow  objects  assume  a  whitish  aspect.  The  rea¬ 
son  is,  that  the  light  of  a  candle  is  not  so  pure  a 
white  as  that  of  the  sun,  but  has  a  yellowish 
tinge,  and  therefore,  when  refracted  by  the  prism, 
the  yellowish  ra}'s  are  found  to  predominate,  and 
the  superabundance  of  yellow  rays  gives  to  blue 
objects  a  greenish  hue. 

The  doctrine  we  are  now  illustrating  is  one  which 
a  great  many  persons,  especial Ij'  among  the  fair 
sex,  find  it  difficult  to  admit.  They  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  it  possible  that  there  is  no  color  really  inhe¬ 
rent  in  their  splendid  attire,  and  no  tints  of  beauty 
in  their  countenances.  “What,”  said  a  certain 
lady,  “are  there  no  colors  in  my  shawl,  and  in  the 
ribbons  that  adorn  my  headdress,  and  are  we  all 
as  black  as  negroes  in  the  dark  ?  I  should  almost 
shudder  to  think  of  it.”  Such  persons,  however, 
need  be  in  no  alarm  at  the  idea,  but  ma}'  console 
themselves  with  the  reflection  that,  when  they 
are  strijtped  of  all  their  colored  ornaments  in  the 
dark,  they  are  certain  that  they  will  never  be  seen 
by  any  one  in  that  state;  and  therefore  there  is  no 
reason  to  regret  the  temporary  loss  of  those  beau¬ 
ties  which  light  creates,  when  they  themselves, 
and  all  surrounding  objects,  are  invisible.  But,  to 
give  a  still  more  palpable  proof  of  this  position, 
the  following  popular  experiments  may  be  stated: 

Take  a  pint  of  common  spirit  and  pour  it  into 
a  soup  dish,  and  then  set  it  on  fire;  as  it  begins  to 
blaze,  throw  a  handful  of  salt  into  the  burning 
spirit,  and  keep  stirring  it  with  a  spoon.  Several 
handfuls  may  thus  be  successively  thrown  in,  and 
then  the  spectators,  standing  around  the  flame, 
W'ill  see  each  other  frightfully  changed,  their  co¬ 
lors  being  altered  into  a  ghastly  blackness,  in  con- 
Bet|uence  of  the  nature  of  the  light  which  falls 
upon  them,  which  produces  colors  very  different 
from  those  of  the  solar  light.  The  following  ex¬ 
periment,  as  described  by  fcir  D.  Brew'ster,  illus¬ 
trates  the  same  principle:  “  Having  obtained  the 
means  of  illuminating  any  apartment  with  yellow 
light,  let  the  exhibition  be  made  in  a  room  with 
furniture  of  various  bright  colors,  and  with  oil 
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or  water-colored  paintings  on  the  wall.  The  party 
which  is  to  witness  the  experiment  should  be  dress¬ 
ed  in  a  diversity  of  the  gayest  colors,  and  the 
brightest  colored  flowers  and  highly  colored  draw  ¬ 
ings  should  be  placed  on  the  tables.  The  room 
being  at  first  lighted  with  ordinary  lights,  the 
bright  and  gay  colors  of  everything  that  it  con¬ 
tains  w’ill  be  finely  displayed.  If  the.  white  lights 
are  now  suddenly  extinguished,  and  the  yellow 
lamps  lighted,  the  most  appalling  metamorphosis 
will  be  exhibited.  The  astonished  individuals  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  recognize  each  other.  All 
the  furniture  of  the  room,  and  all  the  objects  it 
contains,  will  exhibit  only  one  color.  The  flow¬ 
ers  will  lose  their  hues;  the  paintings  and  draw¬ 
ings  will  appear  as  if  they  were  executed  in  China 
ink,  and  the  ga3'est  dresses,  the  brightest  scarlets, 
the  purest  lilacs,  the  richest  blues,  and  the  most 
vivid  greens,  will  all  be  converted  into  one  mo¬ 
notonous  yellow.  The  complexions  of  the  par¬ 
ties,  too,  will  suffer  a  corresponding  change.  One 
pallid  death-like  yellow. 

Like  the  unnatural  hue 
Which  autumn  paints  upon  the  perished  leaf, 

will  envelop  the  young  and  the  old,  and  the  sal¬ 
low  face  will  alone  escape  from  the  metamorphosis. 
Each  individual  derives  merriment  from  the  cada¬ 
verous  appearance  of  his  neighbor,  without  being 
sensible  that  he  is  one  of  the  ghastly  assemblage.” 

From  such  experiments  as  these  we  might  con¬ 
clude  that,  were  the  solar  raj's  of  a  very  different 
description  from  what  they'  are  now  found  to  be, 
the  colors  which  embellish  the  face  of  nature, and 
the  whole  scene  of  our  sublunary  creation,  would 
assume  a  new  aspect,  and  appear  very  different 
from  what  we  now  behold  around  us  in  every 
landscape.  We  find  that  the  stars  display  great 
div'ersitj'  of  color,  which  is  doubtless  owing  to 
the  different  kinds  of  light  which  are  emitted  from 
those  bodies  ;  and  hence  we  may  conclude  tlmt 
the  coloring  thrown  upon  the  various  objects  of 
the  universe  is  diflerent  in  every  different  system, 
and  that  thus,  along  with  other  arrangements,  an 
infinite  variety  of  coloring  and  of  scenery  is  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  immensity  of  creation. 

The  atmosphere,  in  consequence  of  its  different 
refractive  and  retleclive  powers,  is  the  source  of  a 
variety  of  colors  which  frequently  embellish  and 
diversify  the  aspect  of  our  sky.  The  air  rejlects 
the  blue  rays  most  plentifully,  and  must  therefore 
transmit  the  red,  orange,  and  yellow  more  copious¬ 
ly  than  the  other  rays.  When  the  sun  and  other 
heavenly  bodies  are  at  a  high  elevation,  their  light 
is  transmitted  without  any'  perceptible  change; 
but  when  they  are  near  the  horizon,  their  light 
must  pass  through  a  long  and  dense,  track  of  air, 
and  must  therefore  be  considerably'  modified  be¬ 
fore  it  reacli  the  eye  of  the  observer.  The  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  red  rays  being  greater  than  that 
of  the  violet,  will  force  their  way  through  the 
resisting  medium,  while  the  violet  rays  will  be 
either  reflected  or  absorbed.  If  the  light  of  the 
setting  sun,  by'  thus  passing  through  a  long  track 
of  air,  be  divested  of  the  green,  bine,  indigo,  and 
violet  rays,  the  remaining  rays  which  are  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  atmosphere  will  illnminata 
the  western  clouds,  first,  with  an  orange  color, 
and  then,  as  the  sun  gradually  sinks  into  the  hori¬ 
zon,  the  track  through  which  the  rays  must  nass 
becoming  longer,  the  yellow  and  orange  are  re¬ 
flected,  and  the  clouds  grow  more  deeply  red,  until 
at  length  the  disappearance  of  the  sun  leaves 
them  of  a  leaden  hue,  by  the  reflection  of  the 
blue  light  through  the  air.  Similar  changee  of 
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color  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  eastern  and  west¬ 
ern  fronts  of  white  buildings.  St.  Paul’s Cliurch, 
in  London,  L  frequently  seen,  at  sunset,  tinged 
with  a  very  consiiJerable  degree  of  redness,  and 
the  same  cause  occasions  the  moon  to  assume  a 
ruddy  color,  by  the  light  transmitted  through  the. 
atmosphere.  From  such  atmospherical  refrac¬ 
tions  mid  reflections  are  produced  those  rich  and 
beautiful  hues  with  which  our  sky  is  gilded  by 
the  setting  sun,  and  the  glowing  red  which  tinges 
the  morning  and  evening  clouds,  until  their  ruddy 
glare  is  t.einperecl  by  the  purple  of  twilight,  and 
the  reflected  azure  of  the  skj^ 

When  a  direct  spectrum  is  thrown  on  colors 
darker  than  itself,  it  mixes  with  Ihem,  us  the  yel¬ 
low  spectrum  of  the  setting  sun,  thrown  on  the 
green  grass,  becomes  a  greener  yellow.  But 
w'hen  a  cirect  spectrum  is  tlirowii  on  colors 
blighter  than  itself,  it  becomes  instantly  changed 
into  the  reverse  spectrum,  ivliich  mixes  with  those 
brighter  colors.  Tlius  the  yellow  spectrum  of 
the  setting  sun,  thrown  on  tlie  luminous  sky',  be¬ 
comes  blue,  and  changes  with  the  color  or  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  clouds  on  which  it  ajipears.  The  red 
part  of  light  being  capable  of  struggling  through 
thick  and  resisting  mediums  whicli  intercept  all 
other  color.s,  is  likewise  the  cause  why  the  sun 
appears  red  when  seen  through  a  fog;  why  distant 
. ight,  though  transmitted  through  blue  or  gi'eeii 
glas.s,  appears  red ;  why  lamps  at  a  distance,  seen 
tlirougli  the  .smoke  of  a  long  street,  are  red,  wliile 
tbose  that  are  near  are  while.  'I’o  the  same  cause 
it  is  owing  that  a  diver  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
is  siUTOLiiided  with  tlie  red  light  which  lias  pierced 
through  the  superincuiubent  fluid,  and  lliat  the 
blue  rays' are  reflected  from  tho  curj'ar.c  of  the 
ocean.  Hence  Dr.  Halley'  informs  us  that,  when 
he  was  in  a  diving-bell  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
his  hand  always  appeared  red  in  tile  water. 

The  Ijlue  rays,  as  already  noticed,  being  iinalile 
to  resist  the  obstriiclions  they  meet  with  in  their 
course  through  llie  atmosphere,  are  either  reflect¬ 
ed  or  absorbed  in  their  |iassrige.  It  is  to  this 
cause  lliiil  most  philosophers  ascribe  the  blue  cnlor 
of  the  sky,  IliC  faintness  and  ohscnrity  of  distant 
olijecls,  and  the  hriglit  azure  wliich  tinges  the 
mounlahis  of  a  distant  landscape. 
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PHE.XOilPl.X.X  OF  THE  RAIXEOW. 

Since  the  rays  of  liglit  are  found  to  be  decom¬ 
posed  by'  refracting  surfaces,  and  rcflectecl  in  uii 
infinite  variety  of  inodes  and  shades  of  color,  we 
need  not  bo  surprised  at  the  changes  produced  in 
any  scene  or  object  by  tlie  intervenlioii  of  another, 
and  by  the  numerous  niodiflcatioiis  of  which  the 
Iiriniary  colors  of  nature  are  susceptible.  The 
vivid  colors  wliich  gild  the  rising  and  the  selling 
siin  must  necessarily  differ  from  those  wdiich 
adorn  its  noonday  splendor.  Variety  of  atmo¬ 
spheric  scenery'  will  thus  necessarily  be  produced, 
grealer  than  the  most  iiveiy'i  fancy  can  well  ima¬ 
gine.  The  clouds  will  scnietiiiies  assume  the 
iiio.st  fantastic  forms,  ami  at  other  times  will  be 
in-adiated  with  beams  of  light,  or,  covered  with 
llip  darkest  hues,  will  assume  a  lowering'  aspect, 
prognostic  of  the  tluindor’s  roar  and  tho  light¬ 
ning's  flasli,  all  in  iiecordaiice.  with  the  diftevent 
rays  that  are  reflected  to  our  eyes,  or  the  quantity 
absorbed  by  the  vapors  wliich  float  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere. 

Light,  which  embclli.shcs  with  so  much  magni¬ 
ficence  a  pure  and  Serene  sk}',  by  means  of  innu¬ 


merable  bright  starry  orbs  which  are  spread  ovei 
it,  sometimes,  in  a  dark  and  cloudy  sky',  exhibits 
an  oniameiit  which,  by  its  pomp,  splendor,  and 
variety  of  colors,  attracts  the  attention  of  every 
eye  that  li'asan  opportunity' of  beholding  it.  At  cer¬ 
tain  limes,  when  there  is  a  shower  either  around 
us,  or  at  a  distance  from  us  in  an  opjiosite,  quartej 
to  that  of  the  sun,  a  species  of  arch  or  how  is  secs 
ill  the  sky, adorned  with  all  the  seven  primary  co¬ 
lors  of  light.  Tills  phenomenon,  w'liich  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  meteors  in  nature,  has  obtniiieii 
the.  name  of  the  Rainbow.  The  rainbow  was,  foi 
ages,  coiisi  ereil  as  an  inexplicable  mystery',  and 
by  some  nations  it  vi'as  adored  as  a  deity'.  Even 
after  the  dawn  of  true  pliilo.-ophy,  it  was  a  con- 
si.lerable  time  before  any  discovoi-y  of  iiiiportanco 
was  made  as  to  the  true  causes  which  operate  in 
the.  p'roduciioii  of  this  plieuonicnou.  About  the 
y'eur  1571,  M.  Fletcher,  of  Breslau,  made  a  cer¬ 
tain  appi'oxinintion  to  the  discovery  of  the  true 
cause,  by  endeavoring  to  account  for  the  colors 
of  tho  rainbow  by'  means  of  a  double  refraction 
and  one  reflection.  A  nearer  np]iroximaJioii  was 
made  by  Antonio  de  Domiiiis,  bishop  of  Spalatro, 
about  1601.  He  niaintaiiied  that  the  double  re¬ 
fraction  of  Fletcher,  icilh  (zn  iiitiraening  reflection, 
was  siifliLicnt  to  jivoduce  the  colors  of  the  bow, 
and  also  to  bring  tho  rays  that  formed  tliem  tc 
the  ey'e  of  the  sjiectator,  without  any  .suhspqiienl 
reflection.  To  verify  thi.s  hy'|iothesis,  he.  pro¬ 
cured  a  small  globe  of  solid  glass,  and  viewing  it 
when  it  was  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  W'itli 
his  back  to  that  luminary,  in  the  same  mannei' as 
he.  liad  siqiposeil  the  drojis  of  rain  were  situated 
with  respect  to  them,  he.  observed  the  same  colors 
which  he  had  seen  in  the  rainbow,  and  in  the 
same  order.  But  he  could  give  no  good  reason 
vhy  the  how  should  he.  colored,  and,  much  less, 
any  satisfaclory  account  of  the  order  in  which 
the  colors  appear.  It  was  not  niitil  Sir  I.  Newton 
dis-covered  tlie  cifferont  rcirangihilily  of  llio  rays 
of  light  that  a  complete  and  sulisfactory  explana¬ 
tion  could  be  given  of  all  tlie  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  this  phenomeiioD. 

As  the  full  elucidation  of  this  subject  involves 
a  variety'  of  optical  and  iiiathomatical  investiga¬ 
tions,  1  shall  do  little  more  than  explain  the  gene¬ 
ral  principle  on  wliich  tho  prominent  phenomena 
of  the  ruiiiliow  may'  be  nccoiinted  for,  and  some 
of  the  facts  and  results  wliicli  theory  and  obser¬ 
vation  hare  deduced. 

We  have  just  now  alluded  to  an  experiment 
with  a  glass  globe  :  If,  tlien,  we  take  'either  a 
solid  glass  glolje,  or  a  hollow  globe  filled  witli 
water,  and  suspend  it  so  high  in  the  solar  rays 
above  the  eye  tliut  the  spectator,  will)  liis  back  to 
the  sun,  can  see  the.  globe  red;  if  it  be  lowered 
slowly,  ho  will  see  it  orange,  then  yellow,  then 
green,  then  blue,  then  indigo,  anil  then  violet;  so 
that  the  drop,  at  ditFerent  highfs,  shall  present  to 
tlie  eye  the  seven  piimilive  colors  in  succes.sion. 
In  this  case,  the  globe,  from  its  form,  will  act  in 
some  measure  like  a  jirism,  and  the  ray  will  bo 
separated  into  its  component  parts.  Tlie  foliow- 
ing  figure  will  more  particularly  illustrate  this 
point.  Suiipose  A  (fig.  ;15)  to  repre.scnt  a  drop 
of  raiii' — which  may  bo  considered  as  a  globe  of 
glass  in  ininiutui'e,  and  will  produce  the  sama 
efibet  on  the  rays  of  light — and  let  S  n  represent 
a  ray  from  the  sun  falling  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  drop  at  n.  At  the  point  of  entering  the  drop 
it  will  suffer  a  refraction,  and,  instead  of  going 
forward  to  c,  it  will  be  bent  to  n.  From  n  a  part 
of  the  light  will  be  refleolt'd  to  q — some  part  of  it 
will,  of  course  jiass  through  the  drop.  By  the 
obliquity  with  which  it  fails  on  the  side  of  the 
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ire'll  at  n,  that  part  becomes  a  kind  of  prism,  and 
lieparates  tlie  ray  into  its  primitive  colors.  It  is 

Fig.  35. 


may  introduce  the  following  section  of  a  bow 
(fig.  36),  and,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion  in  ut- 

Fiff.  36. 


found  by  computation,  tliat  after  a  ray  has  suffer¬ 
ed  two  refractions  and  one  reflection,  as  here,  rep¬ 
resented,  the  least  refrangible  part  of  it,  namely, 
the  red  ray,  will  make  an  angle  with  the  incident 
solar  ray  of  2',  as  S  F  q;  and  the  violet,  or 
greatest  refrangible  ray,  will  make,  with  the  solar 
ray,  an  angle  of  40°  17',  as  S  c  a;  and  thus  all 
the  particles  of  water  within  the  difference  of 
those  two  angles,  namely,  1°  45'  (supposing  the 
ray  to  ])rnceed  merely  from  the  center  of  the  sun), 
will  exliibit  severally  the  colors  of  the  prism,  and 
constitute  the  interior  bow  of  the  cloud.  This 
holds  good  at  whatever  higbt  the  sun  may  chance 
to  be  in  a  shower  of  ruin.  If  be.  be  at  a  high  alti¬ 
tude,  the  rainbow  will  be  low  ;  if  lie  be  at  a  low 
elevation,  the  rainbow  must  be  high  ;  and  if  a 
shower  happen  in  a  vale,  when  the  spectator  is 
on  a  mountain,  he  will  sometimes  see  the  bow  in 
the  form  of  a  complete  circle  b  .dow  him.  We  have 
at  present  described  the  phenomena  onlj'  of  a  single 
drop  ;  but  it  is  to  be  considered  that  in  a  shower 
of  rain  there  are.  drops  at  all  bights  and  at  all 
distances,  and  therefore  the  eve  situated  at  g  will 
see  all  the  different  colors.  All  those  di’ops  that 
are  in  a  certain  position  with  respect  to  the  sjiec- 
tator  will  reflect  the  red  rays,  all  those  in  the  uo.xt 
station  the  orange,  tliose  in  the  next  the  green, 
and  so  on  with  regard  to  all  the  other  colors. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  first  or  primary  bow 
is  formed  bv  two  refi’actions  ami  one  reflectiou  ; 
but  there  is  frequently  a  secoml  bow  on  the  out- 
Bide  of  the  other,  which  is  considerably  fainter. 
This  is  produced  by  drops  of  ruin  above  the  drop 
we  have  supposed  at  A.  If  B  (tig.  35)  represent 
one  of  these  drops,  the  ray  to  be  sent  to  the  eye 
enters  the  drop  near  the  bottom,  and  suffers  iico 
refractions  and  tico  reflerlinns,  by  which  means 
the  colors  become  reversed,  that  is,  the  violet  is 
lowest  in  the  exterior  bow,  and  the  red  is  lowest  in 
the  interior  one,  and  the  other  colors  are  revor.sed 
accordingiv.  The  ray  T  is  refractwl  at  r:  a  part 
of  ifis  reflected  from  s  to  t,  and  at  r  it  suffers  an¬ 
other  reflection  from  t  to  n.  At  the  points  s  and 
T  part  of  the  ray  passes  Ihrongh  the  drop,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  transparency,  toward  w  and  x,  and 
therefore  we  say  that  part  only  of  the  ray  is  re¬ 
flected.  By  those  io.sses  and  refb-ctious  the  exte¬ 
rior  bow  becomes  faint  and  ill-defined  in  compari- 
Bon  of  the  interior  or  primary  bow.  In  this  case 
the  upper  part  of  the  secondary  bow  will  not  be 
Been  when  the  sun  is  above  54°  10  above  the 
horizon,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  bow  will  not  he 
Been  when  the  sun  is  60°  58'  above  the  horizon. 

For  tlie  further  illu.stratious  of  this  subject,  we 


tempting  to  represent  all  the  different  colors,  let 
us  suppose  only  three  drops  of  rain,  and  three 
different  colors,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The 
.spectator,  O,  being  in  the  center  of  the  two  bows 
here  represented — the  planes  of  which  must  be 
considered  as  perpendicular  to  his  view — the 
drops  yl,  B,  and  C  produce  part  of  tlie  interior 
bow  by  two  refractions  and  one  reflection,  as 
stated  before,  and  the  drops  H,  E,  F  will  produce 
the  exterior  bow  by  two  refractions  and  two  re¬ 
flections,  the  sun’s  rays  being  represented  by  3,  3. 
It  is  evident  that  the  angle  CO  Pis  less  than  the 
angle  BOP,  and  thal^the  angle  A  O  P  is  the 
greatest  of  the  three.  'I’he  largest  angle,  then,  is 
formed  by  the  red  rays,  the  middle  one  consists 
of  the  green,  and  the  smallest  the  purple  or  violet. 
zVll  the  drops  of  rain,  therefore,  that  happen  to  be 
in  a  certain  position  wilh  respect  to  the  specta¬ 
tor’s  eye,  will  reflect  the  rod  rays,  and  form  a  band 
or  semicircle  of  red,  and  so  of  the.  other  colors 
from  drops  in  other  positions.  If  the  spectator 
alters  bis  station,  he  will  see  a  bow,  but  not  tlio 
same  as  before;  and  if  there  be  many  spectators, 
they  will  each  see  a  diflbrent  bow,  though  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  same. 

The  rainbow  assumes  a  semicircular  appearance, 
because  it  is  only  at  ceilaiii  angles  that  the  re¬ 
fracted  rays  are  visible  to  our  eyes,  as  is  evideut 
from  the  experiment  of  the  glass  globe  formerly 
alluded  to,  which  will  refract  the  rays  ouiy  in  a 
certain  po.siliou.  We  have  already  state.d  that  tbs 
red  rays  make  aii  angle  of  42°  2',  and  the  violet 
an  angle  of  40°  17'.  Now,  if  a  line  be  drawn 
horizontally  from  the  spectator’s  eye,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  angles  formed  willi  (his  line,  of  a 
certain  dimension,  in  every  direction,  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  circle,  as  will  appear  by  attaching  a  cord 
of  a  given  lenglli  to  a  certain  point,  round  which 
it  may  turn  as  round  its  axis;  ami,  in  every  point, 
will  describe  an  angle  willi  the  horizontal  line  of  a 
certain  and  determinate  extent. 

.Sometimes  it  hu|>peiis  that  tltrec  or  more  bows 
are  visible,  thoiigb  with  different  degrees  of  dis¬ 
tinctness.  I  have  more,  than  oace  observed  tliis 
phenomenon,  particularly  in  Edhiburgb,  in  the 
month  of  August,  182.5,  when  three  rainbows 
were,  distinctly  seen  in  the  same  quarter  of  the 
sky,  and,  if  I  recollect  right,  a  fragment  of  the 
fourth  made  its  appearance.  T’Kis  happens  when 
the  rays  suffer  a  third  or  fourth  reflection;  but  on 
account  of  the  liglit  lost  by  so  many  reflections, 
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Buch  bows  are,  for  the  most  part,  altogether  im¬ 
perceptible. 

If  tlicre  were  no  ground  to  intercept  the  rain 
and  the  view  of  the  observer,  the  rainbow  would 
form  a  complete  circle,  the  center  of  which  is  dia- 
metricalLy  opposite  to  the  sun.  Such  circles  are 
sometimes  seen  in  the  spray  of  tlie  sea  or  of  a 
cascade,  or  from  the  tops  of  lofty  mountains, 
when  the  sliowers  happen  in  the  vales  below. — 
Rainbows  of  various  descriptions  are  frequently 
observed  rising  amid  the  spray  and  exhalations  of 
waterfalls,  and  among  the  v/aves  of  the  sea,  whose 
tops  are  blown  by  the  wind  into  small  drops. — 
There  is  one  regularly  seen  when  the  sun  is  shi¬ 
ning,  and  the  spectator  in  a  proper  position,  at 
the  fall  of  Staubback,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Alps; 
one  near  Schaffhausen;  one  at  the  cascade  of 
Lauften,  and  one  at  the  cataract  of  Niagara  in 
North  America.  A  still  more  beautiful  one  is 
said  to  be  seen  at  Terni,  where  the  whole  current 
of  the  River  Velino,  rushing  from  a  steep  preci¬ 
pice  of  nearly  200  feet  high,  presents  to  the  spec¬ 
tator  below  a  variegated  circle,  overarching  the 
fall,  and  two  other  bows  suddenly  reflected  on  the 
right  and  left.  Don  Ulloa,  in  the  account  of  his 
journeys  in  South  America,  relates  that  circular 
rainbows  are  frequently  seen  on  the  montains 
above  Quito  in  Peru.  It  is  said  that  a  rainbow 
was  once  seen  near  London,  caused  by  the  exha¬ 
lations  of  that  city,  after  the  sun  had  been  below 
the  horizon  more  than  twenty  minutes.*  A  na¬ 
val  friend,  says  Mr.  Bucke,  informed  me  that,  as 
be  was  one  day  watching  the  sun’s  effect  upon 
the  exhalations  near  Juan  Fernandez,  he  saw 
upward  of  five-and-twenty  ires  marina  animate 
the  sea  at  the  same  time.  In  these  marine  bows 
the  concave  sides  were  turned  upward,  the  drops 
of  water  rising  from  below,  and  not  falling  from 
above,  as  in  the  instances  of  the  aerial  arches. — 
Rainbows  are  also  occasionally  seen  on  the  grass 
in  the  morning  dew,  and  likewise  when  the  hoar¬ 
frost  is  descending.  Dr.  Langwith  once  saw  a 
bow  lying  on  the  ground,  the  colors  of  which 
were  almost  as  lively  as  those  of  a  common  rain¬ 
bow.  It  was  not  round,  but  oblong,  and  was 
extended  several  hundred  yards.  The  colors  took 
up  less  space,  and  were  much  more  lively  in 
those  parts  of  the  bow  which  were  near  him  than 
in  those  which  were  at  a  distance.  Wlien  M. 
Labillardiere  was  on  Mount  Teneriffe,  he  saw  the 
contour  of  his  body  traced  on  the  clouds  beneath 
him  in  all  the  colore  of  the  solar  bow.  He  had 
previously  witnessed  this  phenomenon  on  the 
Kesrouan,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  rainbows  of 
Greenland  are  said  to  be  frequently  of  a  pale 
white,  fringed  with  a  brownish  yellow  arising 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun  being  reflected  from  a 
frozen  cloud. 

The  following  is  a  summary  view  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  facts  which  have  been  ascertained  respecting 
the  rainbow  :  1.  The  rainbow  can  only  be  seen 

when  it  rains,  and  in  that  point  of  the  heavens 
which  is  opposite  to  the  sun.  2.  Both  the  prima¬ 
ry  and  secondary  bows  are  variegated  with  all  the 
prismatic  colors — the  red  being  the  highest  color 
in  the  primary,  or  brightest  bow,  and  the  violet 
the  highest  in  the  exterior.  3.  The  primary 
rainbow  can  never  be  a  greater  arc  than  a  semi¬ 
circle;  and,  when  the  sun  is  set,  no  bow,  in  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances,  can  be  seen.  4.  The  breadth 
of  the  inner  or  primary  bow — supposing  the  sun 
but  a  point — is  1°  45',  and  the  breadth  of  the  ex¬ 
terior  bow  .3'^  12',  which  is  nearly  twice  as  great 
as  that  of  the  ether;  and  the  distance  between  the 


bows  is  8°  55'.  But  since  the  body  of  the  suu 
subtends  an  angle  of  about  half  a  degree,  by  so 
much  will  each  bow  be  increased,  and  their  dis¬ 
tance  diminished;  and  therefore  the  breadth  of  the 
interior  bow  will  be  2°  15',  and  that  of  the  exterior 
3°  42',  and  their  distance  8°  25'.  The  greatest 
semidiameter  of  the  interior  bow,  on  the  same 
grounds,  will  be '420  17',  and  the  least  of  the  ex¬ 
terior  bow  50°  43'.  5.  When  the  sun  is  in  the 
horizon,  either  in  the  morning  or  evening,  the 
bows  will  appear  complete  semicircles.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  sun’s  altitude  is  equal  to 
42°  2',  or  to  54°  10',  the  summits  of  the  bows 
will  be  depressed  below  the  horizon.  Hence,  du¬ 
ring  the  days  of  summer,  within  a  certain  inter¬ 
val  each  day,  no  visible  rainbows  can  be  formed, 
on  account  of  the  sun’s  high  altitude  above  the 
horizon.  6.  The  altitude  of  the  bows  above  the 
horizon  or  surface  of  the  earth  varies  according 
to  the  elevation  of  the  sun.  The  altitude,  at  any 
time,  may  be  taken  by  a  common  quadrant,  or  any 
other  angular  instrument;  but  if  the  sun’s  altitude 
at  any  particular  time  be  known,  the  hight  of  the 
summit  of  any  of  the  bows  may  be  found  by 
subtracting  the  sun’s  altitude  from  42°  2'  for  the 
inner  bow,  and  from  54°  10'  for  the  outer.  Thus, 
if  the  sun’s  altitude  be  26°,  the  hight  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  bow  would  be  16°  2',  and  of  the  secondary, 
28°  10'.  It  follows  that  the  hight  and  the  size  of  the 
bows  diminish  as  the  altitude  of  the  sun  increases. 
7.  If  the  sun’s  altitude  is  more  than  42°,  and  less 
than  54°,  the  exterior  bow  may  be  seen,  though 
the  interior  bow  is  invisible.  8.  yomelimes  only 
a  portion  of  an  arch  will  be  visible,  while  all  th* 
other  parts  of  the  bow  are  invisible.  This  hap¬ 
pens  when  the  rain  does  not  occupy  a  space  of 
sufficient  extent  to  complete  the  bow;  and  the 
appearance  of  this  position,  and  even  of  the  bow 
itself,  will  be  various,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  situation,  and  the  space  occupied  by  the 
rain. 

The  appearance  of  the  rainbow  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  artificial  means  at  any  time,  when 
the  sun  is  shining,  and  not  too  highly  elevated 
above  the  horizon.  'I'his  is  effected  by  means  of 
artificial  fountains,  or  jet  d'eatis,  which  are  in¬ 
tended  to  throw  up  streams  of  water  to  a  great 
hight.  These  streams,  when  they  spread  very 
wide,  and  blend  together  in  their  upper  parts, 
form,  when  falling,  a  shower  of  artificial  rain. — 
If,  then,  when  the  fountain  is  playing,  we  move 
between  it  and  the  sun,  at  a  proper  distance  from 
the  fountain,  until  our  shadow  point  directly 
toward  it,  and  look  at  the  shower,  we  shall 
observe  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  strong  and 
vivid;  and,  what  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice, 
the  bow  appears,  notwithstanding  the  nearness  of 
the  shower,  to  be  as  large  and  as  far  off  as  the 
rainbow  which  we  see  in  a  natural  shower  of 
rain.  The  same  experiment  may  be  made  by 
candle-light,  and  with  any  instrument  that  will 
form  an  artificial  shower. 

Lunar  Koinhows. — A  lunar  bow  is  sometimes 
formed  at  night,  by  the  rays  of  the  moon  striking 
on  a  rain-cloud,  especially  when  she  is  about  the 
full.  But  such  a  phenomenon  is  very  rare.  Ari¬ 
stotle  is  said  to  have  considered  himself  the  first 
who  had  seen  a  lunar  rainbow.  For  more  than  a 
hundred  years  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  we  find  only  two  or  three  instances  record¬ 
ed  in  which  such  phenomena  are  described  with 
accuracy.  In  the  Philosophical  'Pransactions  for 
1783,  however,  we  have  an  account  of  iliree 
having  been  seen  in  one  year,  and  all  in  the  same 
place,  but  they  are  by  no  means  common  pheno¬ 
mena.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  within  lire  iaS 


•  Pbilosopliical  Titusaoti’.oas,  vol.  1,  p.  294. 
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twenty  years  of  witnessing  two  phenomena  of 
this  description,  one  of  which  was  seen  at  Perth, 
on  a  Sabbath  evening,  in  the  autumn  of  1825, 
and  the  other  at  Edinburgh,  on  Wednesday,  tlie 
9th  of  September,  1840,  about  eight  o’clock  in 
tlie  evening,  of  both  which  I  gave  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription  in  some  of  the  public  journals.  The 
moon,  in  both  cases,  was  within  a  day  or  two  of 
tlie  full;  the  arches  were  seen  in  the  northern 
quarter  of  the  heavens,  and  extended  nearly  from 
oast  to  west,  the  moon  being  not  far  from  the 
southern  meridian.  The  bows  appeared  distinct 
and  well  defined,  but  no  distinct  traces  of  the 
prismatic  colors  could  be  perceived  on  any  of 
them.  That  which  appeared  in  1825  w'as  the 
most  distinctly  formed,  and  continued  visible  for 
more  than  an  hour.  Tlie  other  was  much  fainter, 
and  lasted  little  more  than  half  an  hour,  dark 
clouds  having  obscured  the  face  of  the  moon. — 
These  bows  bore  a  certain  resemblance  to  some 
of  the  luminous  arches  which  sometimes  accom¬ 
pany'  the  Aurora  Borealis,  and  this  latter  ptieno- 
menou  has  not  uiifrequently'  been  mistaken  for  a 
lunar  rainbow;  but  they  may  be  alway’s  distin¬ 
guished  by'  attending  to  the  phases  and  position 
of  the  moon.  If  the  moon  be  not  visible  above 
the  horizon,  if  she  be  in  her  first  or  last  quarter, 
or  if  anv  observed  phenomenon  be  not  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  opposite  to  the  moon,  we  may  conclude  with 
certainty  that,  whatever  appearance  is  presented, 
there,  is  no  lunar  rainbow. 

The  rainbow  is  an  object  which  has  engaged 
universal  attention,  and  its  beautiful  colors  and 
form  have  excited  universal  admiration.  The 
poets  have  embellished  their  writings  with  many 
beautiful  allusions  to  this  splendid  meteor;  and 
the  playful  schoolboy,  while  viewing  the  “bright 
enchantment,”  has  frequently  run  “  to  catch  the 
falling  glory.”  When  its  arch  rests  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  sides  of  a  narrow  valley',  or  on  the  summits 
of  two  adjacent  mountains,  its  appearance  is  both 
beautiful  and  grand.  In  all  probability,  its  figure 
first  suggested  the  idea  of  arches,  which  are  now 
found  of  so  much  utility  in  forming  aqueducts 
and  bridges,  and  for  adorning  the  architecture  of 
palaces  and  temples.  It  is  scarcely  pos.sible  seri¬ 
ously  to  contemplate  this  splendid  phenomenon 
without  feeling  admiration  and  gratitude  toward 
that  wise  and  beneficeut  Being  whose  hands  have 
bent  it  into  so  graceful  and  majestic  a  form,  and 
decked  it  with  all  the  pride  of  colors.  “  Look 
upon  the  rainbow,”  says  the  son  of  Sirach,*  “and 
praise  Him  that  made  H:  very  beautiful  it  is  in 
the  brightness  thereof.  It  compasseth  the  heaven 
about  with  a  glorious  circle,  and  the  hands  of  the 
Most  High  have  bended  it.”  To  this  grand  ethe¬ 
real  bow  the  inspired  writers  frequently  allude  as 
one  of  the  emblems  of  the  majesty  and  splendor 
of  the  Almighty.  In  the  prophesies  of  Ezekiel,  the 
throne  of  Deity  is  represented  as  adorned  with  a 
brightness  “  like  the  appearance  of  the  bow  that 
is  in  the  cloud  in  the  day  of  rain — the  appearance 
of  the  likeness  of  the  glory  of  Jehovah.”  And, 
in  the  visions  recorded  in  the  Book  of  the  Revela¬ 
tions,  where  the  Most  High  is  represented  as  sit¬ 
ting  upon  a  throne,  “  there  was  a  rainbow  round 
about  the  throne,  in  sight  like  unto  an  emerald,” 
as  an  embieni  of  his  propitious  character,  and  of 
his  faithfulness  and  mercy.  After  the  deluge, 
this  bow  was  appointed  as  a  sign  and  memorial 
of  the  covenant  which  God  made  with  Noah  and 
his  sons,  that  a  flood  of  waters  should  never  agjiiu 
be  permitted  to  deluge  the  earth  and  its  inhabit- 
ents,  and  as  a  pledge  of  inviolable  fidelity  and 


Divine  benignity.  When,  therefore,  we  at  any 
time  behold  “  the  bow  in  the  cloud,”  we  have  not 
only'  a  beautiful  and  sublime  phenomenon  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  eye  of  sense,  but  also  a  memorial 
exhibited  to  the  mental  eye,  assuring  us  that, 
“  While,  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and  har¬ 
vest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  stimmer  and  winter, 
and  day  and  night,  shall  not  cease.”* 

“  On  the  broad  sky  is  seen 
A  dewy  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud  a  bow 
Conspicuous,  with  seven  listed  colors  ^ay, 

Betokening  peace  with  God  and  covenant  new. 

He  gives  a  promise  never  to  destroy 
The  earth  again  by  flood,  nor  let  the  sea 
Surpass  his  bounds,  nor  rain  to  drown  tlie  world.” 

Milton,  Far,  Lost,  Book  XI, 


SECTION  IV 

Reflections  on  the  be.xuty  and  trriLiTy  of 

COLORS. 

Color  is  one  of  the  properties  of  light  which 
constitutes  cleiefly' the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the 
universe.  It  is  color,  in  all  its  diversified  shades, 
which  presents  to  our  view  that  almost  infinite 
variety  of  aspect  which  appears  on  the  scene  of 
nature,  which  gives  delight  to  the  eye  and  the 
imagination,  and  which  adds  a  fresh  pleasure  to 
every  new  landscape  we  behold.  Every  flower 
which  decks  our  fields  and  gardens  is  compounded 
of  different  hues:  every  plain  is  covered  with 
shrubs  and  trees  of  difFereut  degrees  of  verdure; 
and  almost  every  mountain  is  clothed  with  herbs 
and  grass  of  dift'erent  shade  from  those  which  ap¬ 
pear  on  til*  hills  and  landscape  with  which  it  is 
surrounded.  In  the  country,  during  summer,  na¬ 
ture  is  every  day,  and  almost  every  hour,  varying 
her  appearance  by  the  multitude  and  variety  of  her 
hues  and  decorations,  so  that  tlie  eye  wanders  with 
pleasure  over  objects  continually  diversified,  and 
extending  as  far  as  the  sight  can  reach.  In  the 
flowers  with  which  every  landscape  is  adorned, 
what  a  lovely  assemblage  of  colors,  and  what  a  won¬ 
derful  art  in  the  disposition  of  their  shades!  Here  a 
light  pencil  seems  to  have  laid  on  the  delicate  tints; 
there  they  are  blended  according  to  the  nicest 
rules  of  art.  Although  green  is  the  general  color 
which  prevails  over  the  scene  of  sublunary  nature, 
yet  it  is  diversified  b}'  a  thousand  different  shades, 
so  that  every  species  of  tree,  shrub,  and  herb  is 


*  It  is  a  question  which  has  been  frequently  started 
whether  there  was  any  rainbow  before  the  flood  ?  Some 
have  conceiveil  that  Ihe  rainbow  was  somelhin;;  of  a  mirac¬ 
ulous  production,  and  that  it  was  never  seen  before  the  flood. 
Tire  equivocal  sense  of  the  word  “  sel,”  in  onr  translation, 
has  occasioned  a  mistaken  im|iression  of  this  kind.  The 
Hebrew  word,  tlms  translated,  signifies  more  properly  “  I  do 
give,”  or  “  I  appoint.”  Tlie  wliole  passage  in  reference  to 
this  circumstance,  literally  translated,  runs  thus:  “I  ap¬ 
point  my  bow  wliicli  is  in  the  cloud,  that  it  may  be  for  a 
sign  or  token  of  a  covenant  between  me  anil  the  earth;  and 
it  shail  come  to  pass,  when  I  bring  a  cloud  over  the  earth, 
and  the  how  shall  be  seen  in  the  cloud,  that  I  will  remember 
my  covenant  tliat  is  between  me  and  you,”  &c.  As  the 
rainbow  is  produced  by  liie  immutable  laws  ol  refraction  and 
reflection,  as  applied  to  tlie  rays  of  the  sun  striking  on  drops 
offalling  rain,  the  phenomenon  must  have  been  occasionally 
exhibited  from  the  beginning  ofthe  world;  unless  we  suppos* 
that  there  was  no  rain  before  the  flood,  and  tliat  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  things  in  the  physical  system  was  very  different  from 
what  it  is  now-.  Tlie  passage  aflirms  no  more  than  that  the 
rainbow  was  then  appointed  to  be  a  .symbol  of  the  covenant 
between  (iod  and  man;  and  altbongh  it  may  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  seen  before,  it  would  serve  the  purpose  of  a  sign 
equally  well  as  if  it  had  been  miraculously  formed  for  this 
purpose,  and  even  better,  as  its  frequent  appearance,  ac 
cording  to  natural  laws,  is  a  perpetual  memorial  to  man  of 
the  Divine  faithfulness  and  mercy. 


Ecclesiasticus,  xliii,  11, 12. 
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clothed  with  its  own  peculiar  verdure.  Tlie  dark 
gieeu  of  the  forests  is  thus  easily  distinguished 
from  the  lighter  shades  of  cornfields  and  the  ver¬ 
dure  of  tlie  lawns.  The  system  of  animated 
nature  likewise  displays  a  diversified  assemblage 
of  beautiful  colors.  The  plumage  of  birds,  tlie 
brilliant  feathers  of  the  peacock,  the  ruby  and  eme¬ 
rald  hues  which  adorn  the  little  humming-bird, 
andihe  various  embellishments  of  many  species 
of  the  insect  tribe,  present  to  the  eye  in  every  re¬ 
gion  of  the  globe,  a  scene  of  diversified  bemty 
and  embellishment.  Nor  is  the  mineral  kingdom 
destitute  of  such  embellishments;  for  some  of 
the  darkest  and  most  unshapely  stones  and  pebbles, 
when  polished  by  the  hand  of  art,  display  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  most  delicate  and  variegated  colors. 
All  which  beauties  and  varieties  in  the  scene 
around  us  are  entirely  owing  to  that  property,  in 
every  ray  of  light,  by  which  it  is  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  separated  into  the  primitive  colors. 

To  the  same  cause,  likewise,  are  to  be  ascribed 
those  beautiful  and  diversified  ajtpearances  which 
frequently  adorn  the  face  of  the  sky- — the  yellow, 
orange,  and  ruby  hues  which  embellish  the  firma¬ 
ment  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  when  he  is 
about  to  descend  below  the  rvestern  horizon ; 
and  those  aerial  landscapes,  so  frequently  beheld 
in  tropical  climes,  where  rivers,  castles,  and  moun¬ 
tains  are  depicted  rolling  over  each  other  along  the 
circle  of  the  horizon.  The  clouds,  especially  in 
some  countries,  reflect  almost  every  color  in  na¬ 
ture.  Somelimes  they  wear  the  modest  blush  of 
the  rose;  sometimes  they  appear  like  stripes  of 
deep  Vermillion,  and  sometimes  as  large,  br-illiant 
masses  tinged  with  various  hues;  now  they  ai'e 
white asivory, and  nowasyellow  as  native  gold.  In 
Bunie  tropical  countries,  according  to  St.  Pierre, 
the  clouds  roll  themselves  up  into  enormous  musses 
as  white  ns  snow,  and  are  piled  upon  each  other, 
like  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru,  and  are  molded  into 
the  slnqie  of  mountains,  of  caverns,  and  of  rocks. 
When  the  sun  sets  behind  this  magnificent  aerial 
net-work,  a  multitude  of  luminous  rays  are  trans¬ 
mitted  thrungli  each  particular  interstice,  which 
produce  such  an  effect  that  the  two  sides  of  the 
lozenge  illuminated  by  them  have  the  appearance 
of  being  bi-girt  with  a  fillet  of  gold;  and  the  other 
two,  which  are  in  the  shade,  seem  tinged  with  a 
superb  ruddy  orimge.  Fouror  five  divergent  streams 
of  light,  emanating  from  the  setting  sun  up  to  the 
zenith,  clothe  with  fringes  of  gold  the  nndetermi- 
nate  summits  ot  this  celestial  hander,  .and  proceed 
to  strike  with  the  reflexes  of  their  fires  the  pyra- 
ini.ls  of  the  collateral  iieri.il  mountains,  wiiich 
then  appear  to  consist  of  silver  and  vermilion. 
Ill  -short,  color  diversifies  every  sublun, ary  scene, 
whether  on  the  earth  or  in  the  atmosphere;  it  im¬ 
parts  a  beauty  to  the  |)henomeiia  of  falling  stars, 
of  luminous  arches,  and  the  coruscations  of  the 
Aurora  Ilorealis,  and  gives  aspleiulorandsubliraity 
to  the  spacious  vault  of  heaven. 

Let  us  now  consider  for  a  moment  what  would 
be  the  aspect  of  nature  if,  instead  of  tlie  beauti¬ 
ful  variety  of  embellishments  which  now'  appear 
on  every  luiulscape,  and  on  the  concave  of  the 
sky,  one  uniform  color  had  been  thrown  over  the 
scenery  of  the  nniverso.  Let  ns  conceive  the 
whole  of  lerrestnal  n  tin  re  to  be  covered  w'ith 
Enow,  so  that  not  an  ol  ject  on  earth  should  ap¬ 
pear  with  any  other  hue,  and  that  the  vast  exjianse 
of  the  firmament  presented  precisely  the  same 
uniform  aspect.  What  would  be  the  consequence? 
The  light  of  the  sun  would  be  strongly  reflected 
from  all  the  objects  w’ithin  the  bounds  of  our  ho¬ 
rizon,  and  would  produce  a  luster  which  would 
dazzle  every  eye.  Tho  day  w'oulJ  acquire  a  greater 


brightness  than  it  nowexhibits,  and  our  eyesmight, 
after  some  time,  be  enabled  freely  to  expatiate  over 
the  surrounding  landscape;  but  everything,  tiiough 
enlightened,  would  appear  confused,  and  particu¬ 
lar  objects  would  scarcely  be  distiiiguishabie.  A 
tree,  a  house,  or  a  church  near  at  liand  might 
possibly  be  di.stinguished,  on  account  of  its  eleva¬ 
tion  above  the  general  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
the  bed  of  a  river  by  reason  of  its  being  depressed 
below  it.  But  we  should  be  obliged  rallier  to 
guess,  and  to  form  a  conjecture  as  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  object  we  wished  to  distinguish,  than  to  arrivo 
at  any  certain  conclusion  respecting  it;  and  if  it 
lay  at  a  considerable  distance,  it  would  be  iiiqiossi- 
ble,  with  any  degree  of  probability,  to  di.sciiminate 
any  one  object  from  anoilier.  Notwillistandiiig 
the  universal  hvightness  of  the  scene,  tlie  unifor¬ 
mity  of  color  thrown  on  every  object  would  most 
certainly  prevent  us  from  distinguishing  a  churcli 
from  a  palace,  a  cottage  from  a  knoll  or  heap  of 
rubbish,  a  splendid  mansion  from  rugged  rocks) 
the  trees  from  the  hills  on  which  they  grow',  or  a 
barren  desert  from  rich  and  fertile  plains.  In  such 
a  case  human  beings  would  be  confounded,  and  even 
friends  and  ueighhors  be  at  a  loss  to  recognize  one 
another. 

The  vault  of  heaven,  too,  would  wear  a  uniform 
aspect.  Neitlier  planets  nor  comets  would  he  vi¬ 
sible  to  any  eye,  nor  those  miliions  of  stars  which 
now  shine  forth  w'ith  so  much  brilliancy,  and  di¬ 
versify  the  nocturnal  sky;  for  it  is  by  tlie  contrast 
produced  by  the  deep  azure  of  tlie  heavens  and 
the  wliite  radiance  of  the  stars  tliat  those  bodies 
are  rendered  visible.  Were  tliey  depicted  on  a 
pure  white  ground  ■‘''ey  would  not  be.  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  tliat  ground,  and  would,  consequently, 
be.  invisible,  unless  any  of  them  occasionally  as¬ 
sumed  a  different  color.  Of  course,  all  that  beau¬ 
tiful  variety  of  aspect  whicli  now  appears  on  the 
face  of  sublunary  nature — the  rich  verdure  of  tho 
fields,  tlie  stately  port  of  tlie  forest,  the  rivers  me¬ 
andering  through  the  valleys,  the  s])lendiJ  lines 
that  diversify  and  adorn  our  gardens  and  meadcw'.s, 
the  gay  coloring  of  the  morning  and  evening 
cloiii.s,  and  all  that  variety  whicli  distingiiishe-s  tho 
different  seasons,  would  entirely  disappear.  Ao 
every  landscape  would  exhibit  nearly  the  samt 
aspeert,  there  would  be  no  inducement  to  the  poet 
and  the  philosopher  to  visit  distant  countries  to 
investigate  the  scenes  of  nature,  ami  journey- 
iiigs  from  one  region  to  another  w'ould  scarcely 
be  productive  of  enjoyment.  Were  any  other 
single  color  to  prevail,  iieaily  the  same  results 
would  ensue.  Were  a  deep  ruddy  hue  to  be  mii- 
fonnly  spread  over  the  scene  of  creation,  it  would 
not  only  be  offensive  to  the  eye,  but  would  likewise 
prevent  all  distinction  of  objects.  Were  a  dark 
blue  or  a  deep  violet  to  prevail,  it  would  produce 
a  siinilur  effect,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  present 
the  scene  of  nature  as  covered  with  a  dicinal 
gloom.  Even  if  creation  were  arrayed  in  a  robe 
of  green  which  is  a  more  pleasant  color  to  the 
eye,  were  it  not  diversified  with  the  different  sliades 
it  now  exhibits,  every  object  would  be  equally  un- 
disfing-uisliable. 

Such  would  have  been  the  aspect  of  creation, 
and  the  inconveniences  to  which  we  should  have 
been  subjected,  had  the  Creator  afforded  us  light 
without  that  intermixture  of  colors  which  now 
appears  over  all  nature,  and  which  serves  to  dis¬ 
criminate  one  object  from  another.  Even  our 
vei"y  apartments  would  have  been  tame  and  insipid, 
incapable  of  the  least  degree  of  ornament,  and 
the  articles  with  which  they  are  furnished  almost 
undistinguishahle,  so  that,  in  discriminating  one 
object  from  another,  we  should  have  been  as  much 
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Indebted  to  the  sense  of  touch  as  to  the  sense  of 
vision.  Our  friends  and  fellow-men  would  liave 
presented  no  objects  of  interest  in  our  daily  asso¬ 
ciations.  The  sparkling  eye,  the  benignant  smile, 
the  modest  blush,  the  blended  hues  of  wliite  and 
vermilion  in  tho  human  face,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  female  countenance,  would  all  liavc  vanished, 
and  we  should  liave  appeared  to  one  another  as 
so  many  moving  marble  statues,  cast  nearly  in  the 
same  mold.  But  what  would  have  been  w'orst 
of  all,  the  numerous  delays,  uncertainties,  and 
perplexities  to  which  we  should  have  been  sub-  ' 
jected,  had  we  been  under  the  necessity  every 
moment  of  distinguishing  objects  by  trains  of 
reasoning,  and  by  circumstances  of  time,  place, 
and  relative  position?  An  artist,  when  commen¬ 
cing  his  work  in  the  morning,  with  a  liuudred 
tools  of  nearly  the  same  size  and  shape  around 
him,  would  have  spent  a  considerable  portion  of 
liis  time  before  he  could  have  selected  those  pro¬ 
per  for  his  purpose,  or  the  objects  to  which  they 
W'ere  to  be  applied;  and  in  every  department  of 
society,  and  in  all  our  excursions  from  one  place 
to  another,  similar  difficulties  and  per|)lexilies 
would  have  occurred.  The  one-half  of  our  time 
must  thus  have  been  employed  in  uncertain  guesses 
and  perplexing  reasonings  respecting  the  real 
nature  and  individuality  of  objects,  rather  than  in 
a  regular  train  of  thinking  and  of  em|)loyuient; 
and,  after  all  our  perplexities  and  conjectures,  we 
must  have  remained  in  the  utmost  uncertainty  as 
to  the  thousands  of  scenes  and  objects  which  are 
now  obvious  to  us,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  colors,  as  soon  as  we  open  our  eyes. 

In  short,  without  color  we  could  have  liad  no 
hooks  nor  writings:  w'e  could  neither  have  corres¬ 
ponded  with  our  friends  by  letters,  nor  have  known 
anytliing  with  certainty  of  the  events  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  former  ages.  No  written  revelation  ot 
the  will  of  God,  and  of  his  character,  such  as  we 
now  enjoy,  could  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
from  remote  periods  and  generations,  h'he  dis- 
cov'eries  of  science  and  the  improvements  of  art 
would  have  remained  unrecorded.  Universal  ig¬ 
norance  would  have  prevailed  throughout  the 
wmrid,  and  the  human  mind  have  remained  in  a 
state  of  demoralization  and  debasement.  All  these, 
and  many  other  inconveniences  and  evils  would 
have  inevitably  followed,  had  not  God  [)ainled  the 
raj's  of  light  with  a  diversity  of  colors.  And 
hence  we  may  learn  that  the  most  important 
scenes  and  events  in  the  universe  may  depend 
upon  the  existence  of  a  single  principle  in  nature, 
and  even  upon  the  most  minute  circumstances, 
which  we  may  be  apt  to  overlook,  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  material  world. 

In  the  existing  state  of  things  in  the  visible 
creation,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  wisdom  and 
beneficence  of  the  Deity  in  thus  enabling  us  to 
distinguisli  objects  by  so  easy  and  expeciilious  a 
mode  as  that  of  color,  winch  in  a  moment  discrimi¬ 
nates  every  object  and  its  several  relations.  We 
rise  in  the  morning  to  our  respective  employments, 
and  our  food,  our  drink,  our  tools,  our  books,  and 
whatever  is  requisite  for  our  comfort,  are  at  once 
discriminated.  Without  the  least  hesitalion  or 
uncertainty,  and  without  any  perplexing  process 
01  reasoning,  we  can  lay  our  hands  on  whatever 
articles  we  require.  Color  clothes  every  object 
with  its  peculiar  livery,  and  infallibly  directs  the 
hand  in  its  movements,  and  the  eye  in  its  surveys 
and  contemplations.  But  this  is  not  the  only  end 
which  the  Divine  Being  had  in  view  in  impressing 
on  the  ray's  of  light  a  diversity  of  colors.  It  is 
evident  that  he  likewise  intended  lo  minister  to 
v\xv  pleasures  as  well  as  to  our  wants.  '1  o  every 


man  of  taste,  and  almost  to  every  human  being, 
the  combination  of  colors  in  flowers,  the  delicate 
tints  with  which  they  are  painted,  the  diversified 
shades  of  green  with  which  the  bills  and  dale.s, 
the  mountains  and  the  vales  are  arrayed,  and  that 
beautiful  variety  which  appears  in  a  bright  sum¬ 
mer  day  on  all  the  objects  of  this  lower  creation, 
are  sources  of  the  purest  enjoyment  and  delight. 
It  is  color,  too,  as  well  as  tnagnitude,  that  adds  lo 
the  sublimity  of  objects.  W'ere  the  canopy  of 
heaven  of  one  uniform  hue,  it  would  fail  in  pro¬ 
ducing  those  lofty  conce])tions,  and  those  delight¬ 
ful  and  transporting  emotions,  which  a  contem¬ 
plation  of  its  august  scenery  is  calculated  to 
inspire.  Colors  are  likewise  of  considerable  utility 
in  the  intercourse  of  general  society.  They  serve 
both  for  ornaments,  and  for  distinguishing  tho 
different  ranks  and  conditions  of  the  community; 
they  add  to  the  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  our 
furniture  and  clothing.  At  a  glance,  they  enable 
us  at  once  lo  riislingnish  the  noble  from  the  igno¬ 
ble,  the  prince  from  his  subjects,  liie  master  from 
his  servant,  and  the  widow,  clothed  with  sable 
weeds,  from  the  bride  adorned  with  her  nuptial 
ornaments. 

Since  colors,  then,  are  of  so  much  value  and 
importance,  they  may  be  reckoned  as  bolding  a 
rank  among  the  noblest  natural  gifts  of  the  Cre¬ 
ator.  As  they  are  of  such  essential  service  to  the 
inhabitants  of  our  globe,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  serve  similar  or  analogous  purposes 
throughout  all  the  worlds  in  tb.e  universe.  The 
colors  displayed  in  the  solar  beams  are  common  to 
all  the  globes  which  compose  the  planetary  sys¬ 
tem,  and  mnst  necessarily  be  reflected,  in  all  their 
diversified  hues,  from  objects  on  thyir  surfaces. 
The  light  which  radiates  from  the  fixed  stars  dis¬ 
plays  a  similar  diversity  of  colors.  Some  of  the 
double  stars  are  found  to  emit  light  of  different 
hues;  the  larger  star  exhibiting  light  of  a  ruddy 
or  orange  hue,  and  the  smaller  one  a  radiance 
which  approaches  to  blue  or  green.  There  is, 
therefore,  reason  to  conclude  that  the  objects  con¬ 
nected  with  the  planets  which  revolve  round  such 
stars — being  occasionally  enlightened  by  suns  of 
different  hues — will  display  a  more  variegated  and 
splendid  scenery  of  coloring  than  is  ever  beheld 
in  the  world  on  whicli  we  dwell;  and  that  one  of 
the  dislinguisliing  characteri.stios  of  difierent 
worlds,  in  regard  to  their  embellishments,  may 
consist  in  the  splendor  and  variety  of  colors  with 
which  the  objects  on  tlieir  suffices  are  adorned 
In  the  metaphorical  description  of  the  glories  of 
the  New  JeriiSiiiem,  recorded  in  the  Bunk  of  Re¬ 
velation,  one  of  the  chi'd’  characteristics  ol  that 
city'  is  said  to  consi.st  in  the  splendor  and  diversity 
of  hiie.s  with  which  it  is  adorned.  It  is  represen¬ 
ted  as  “  coming  down  from  heaven,  prepared  r/s  a 
bride  adorned  for  her  hnshund and  as  reflecting 
all  the  beautiful  and  variegated  colors  which  lha 
finest  gems  on  earth  can  exhiiiit;  evi  lently  indi¬ 
cating  that  splendor  and  variety  of  coloring  aro 
some  of  the  grande.st  features  of  celestial  scenery. 

On  the  whole,  the  subject  of  colors,  when  seri¬ 
ously  considered,  is  calculated  to  excite  us  to  the 
adoration  of  the  goodness  and  intelligence  of  that 
Almighty  Being  whose  wisdom  jtlanned  all  the 
arrangemimts  of  the  universe,  and  to  inspire  us 
with  gratitude  for  the  numerous  conveniences 
and  p>ieasttres  we  derive  from  tnose  properties  and 
laws  he  lias  impressed  on  flie  material  sy.stein. 
He  might  liave  afforded  us  light,  and  even  sple.n- 
did  ilinmination,  without  the  pleasures  and  ad¬ 
vantages  which  diversified  colors  now  produce, 
and  man  and  other  animated  beings  might  have 
existed  in  such  a  state.  But  what  a  very  different 
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Bcene  would  the  world  have  presented  from  what 
it  now  exhibits!  Of  how  many  thousands  of 
pleasures  should  we  have  been  deprived!  and  to 
what  numerous  inconveniences  and  perplexities 
should  we  have  been  subjected!  The  sublimity 
and  glories  of  the  firmament,  and  the  endless 
beauties  and  varieties  which  now  embellish  our 
terrestrial  system,  would  have  been  forever  un¬ 
known,  and  man  could  have  had  little  or  no  in¬ 
citement  to  study  and  investigate  the  works  of  his 
Creator.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  ar¬ 
rangements  in  nature,  we  have  a  sensible  proof 
of  the  presence  and  agency  of  that  Almighty  In¬ 
telligence  “  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being.”  None  but  an  infinitely  Wise  and 
Beneficent  Being,  intimately  present  in  all  places, 
could  thus  so  regularly  create  in  us,  by  means  of 
color,  those  exquisite  sensations  which  afford  so 
much  delight,  and  which  unite  us,  as  it  were, 
with  everything  around  us.  In  the  diversity  of 


hues  spread  over  the  face  of  creation,  wo  have  as 
real  a  display  of  the  Divine  presence  as  Moses  en¬ 
joyed  at  the  burning  bush.  The  only  difference 
is,  that  the  one  was  out  of  the  common  order  of 
Divine  procedure,  and  the  other  in  accordance 
with  those  permanent  laws  which  regulate  the 
economy  of  the  universe.  In  every  color,  then, 
which  we  contemplate,  we  have  a  sensible  memo¬ 
rial  of  the  presence  of  that  Being  “  whose  Spirit 
garnished  the  heavens  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  earth,”  and  whose  “merciful  visitation”  sus¬ 
tains  us  every  moment  in  existence.  But  the  re¬ 
velation  of  God  to  our  senses,  through  the  various 
objects  of  the  material  world,  has  become  so  fa¬ 
miliar,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  Author  of  all 
our  enjoyments,  even  at  the  moment  when  we 
are  investigating  his  works  and  participating'  of 
his  benefits.  “  O  that  men  would  praise  Joh'  vah 
for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonderful  wofJu)  to¬ 
ward  the  children  of  men.” 


PART  II. 

ON  TELESCOPES. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  INVENTION  OF  TELESCOPE!?. 


The  telescope  is  an  optical  instrument  for  view¬ 
ing  objects  at  a  distance.  Its  name  is  compound¬ 
ed  of  two  Greek  words,  t»as,  which  signifies  at  a 
distance  or  far  off,  and  cr;^sjr£'ii,  to  view  or  to  contem¬ 
plate.  By  means  of  telescopes,  remote  objects  are 
represented  as  if  they  were  near,  small  apparent 
magnitudes  are  enlarged,  confused  objects  are  ren¬ 
dered  distinct,  and  the  invisible  and  obscure  parts 
of  very  distant  scenes  are  rendered  perceptible  and 
clear  to  the  organ  of  vision.  The  telescope  is 
justly  considered  as  a  grand  and  noble  instrument. 
It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  it  should  be  in  the 
power  of  man  to  invent  and  construct  an  instru¬ 
ment  by  which  objects,  too  remote  for  the  unas¬ 
sisted  eye  to  distinguish,  should  be  brought  within 
the  range  of  distinct  vision,  as  if  they  were  only 
a  few  yards  from  our  eye,  and  that  thousands  of 
august  objects  in  the  heavens,  which  had  been 
concealed  from  mortals  for  numerous  ages,  should 
be  brought  within  the  limits  of  our  contempla¬ 
tion,  and  be  as  distinctly  perceived  as  if  w'e  had 
been  transported  many  millions  of  miles  from  the 
space  we  occupy  through  the  celestial  regions. 
The  celebrated  Huygens  remarks,  in  reference  to 
this  instrument,  that,  in  his  opinion,  “the  wit 
and  industry  of  man  has  not  produced  anything 
BO  noble  and  so  worthy  of  his  faculties  as  this 
Bort  of  knowledge  (namely,  of  the  telescope);  in¬ 
somuch  that  if  any  particular  person  had  been  so 
diligent  and  sagacious  as  to  invent  this  instrument 
from  the  principles  of  nature  and  geometry,  for 
my  part,  I  should  have  thought  his  abilities  were 
more  than  human;  but  the  case  is  so  far  from 
this,  that  the  most  learned  men  have  not  yet  been 
able  sufficiently  to  explain  the  reason  of  the  effects 
of  tliir  casual  invention.” 


The  persons  who  constiucte^  the  first  telo- 
copes,  and  the  exact  period  v/'.r.n  they  were  first 
invented,  are  involved  in  some  degree  of  obscurity. 
It  does  not  certainly  appear  that  such  instruments 
were  known  to  the  ancients,  although  we  ought 
not  to  be  perfectly  decisive  on  this  point.  The 
cabinets  of  the  curious  contain  some  very  ancient 
gems  of  admii’able  workmanship,  the  figures  on 
which  are  so  small  that  they  appear  beautiful 
through  a  magnifying  glass,  but  altogether  con¬ 
fused  and  indistinct  to  the  naked  eye;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  may  be  asked.  If  they  cannot  be  viewed, 
how  could  they  be  ivrougM,  without  the  assistance 
of  glasses  ?  And  as  some  of  the  ancients  have 
declared  that  the  moon  has  a  form  like  that  of  the 
earth,  and  has  plains,  hills,  and  valleys  in  it,  how 
could  they  know  this,  unless  by  mere  conjecture, 
without  the  use  of  a  telescope?  And  how  could 
they  have  known  that  the  Milhj  Way  is  formed  by 
the  combined  rays  of  an  infinite  number  of  stars? 
For  Ovid  states,  in  reference  to  this  zone,  “its 
groundwork  is  of  stars.”  But,  whatever  know¬ 
ledge  the  ancients  may  have  possessed  of  the  tele¬ 
scope  or  other  optical  glasses,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  they  never  had  telescopes  of  such  size  and 
power  as  those  which  we  now  possess,  and  that 
no  discoveries  in  the  heavens,  such  as  are  now 
brought  to  light,  were  made  by  any  of  the  ancient 
astronomers,  otherwise  some  allusions  to  them 
must  have  been  found  in  their  writings. 

Among  the  moderns,  the  illustrious  Friar  Ba¬ 
con  appears  to  have  acquired  some  rude  ideas  re¬ 
specting  the  construction  of  telescopes.  “  Lenses 
and  specula,”  says  he,  “  may  be  so  figured  that 
one  object  may  be  multiplied  into  many,  that  those 
which  are  situated  at  a  great  distance  may  be 
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rr.ade  to  appear  very  near,  that  those  which  are 
email  may  be  made  to  appear  very  large,  and  those 
which  are  obscure,  very  plain;  and  we  can  make 
stars  to  appear  wherever  we  will.”  From  these 
expressions,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  this 
philosopher  was  acquainted  with  the  general  prin¬ 
ciple  both  of  telescopes  and  microscopes,  and  that 
he  may  have  constructed  telescopes  of  small  mag¬ 
nifying  power  for  his  own  observation  and  amuse¬ 
ment,  although  they  never  came  into  general  use. 
He  was  a  man  of  e.ctensive  learning,  and  made  so 
rapid  a  progress  in  the  sciences,  when  attending 
the  University  of  Paris,  that  he  was  esteemed  the 
glory  of  that  seat  of  learning.  He  prosecuted 
his  favorite  study  of  experimental  philosophy  with 
unremitting  ardor,  and  in  this  pursuit,  in  the 
cour-e  of  twenty  years,  he  expended  no  less  than 
£2U0U  in  experiments,  instruments,  and  in  pro¬ 
curing  scarce  books.  In  consequence  of  such  ex¬ 
traordinary  talents  and  such  astonishing  progress 
in  the  sciences  in  that  ignorant  age,  he  was  repre¬ 
sented,  by  the  envy  of  his  illiterate  fraternity,  as 
having  dealings  with  the  devil;  and,  under  this 
pretense,  he  was  restrained  from  reading  lectures, 
and  at  length,  in  1278,  when  sixty-four  years  of 
age,  he  waa  imprisoned  in  his  cell,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  in  confinement  for  ten  years.  He  shone 
like  a  single  bright  star  in  a  dark  hemisphere — the 
glory  of  our  country' — and  died  at  Oxford,  in  the 
year  1294,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  “Friar 
Bacon,”  says  the  Rev.  I\Ir.  Jones,  “may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  first  of  English  philosophers;  his 
profound  rkill  in  mechanics,  optics,  astronomy’, 
and  chemiotry  would  make  an  honorable  figure 
in  the  present  age.  But  he  is  entitled  to  further 
praise,  as  he  made  all  his  studies  subservient  to 
theology,  and  directed  all  his  writings,  as  much  as 
could  be,  to  the  glory  of  God.  He  had  the  high¬ 
est  regard  for  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  was  per¬ 
suaded  they  contain  the  principles  of  all  true 
science.” 

The  next  person  who  is  supposed  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  knowledge  of  telescopes  was  Joannes 
Baptista  Porta,  of  Naples,  who  flourished  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  discovered  the  Camera  Ob- 
scura,  the  knowledge  of  which  might  naturally 
have  led  to  the  invention  of  the  telescope;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  ever  constructed  such  an 
instrument.  Des  Cartes  considers  James  Metius, 
a  Dutchman,  as  the  first  constructor  of  a  telescope, 
and  says  that,  “  as  he  was  amusing  himself  with 
making  mirrors  and  burning-glasses,  he  casually 
thought  of  looking  through  two  of  his  lenses  at 
a  time,  and  found  that  distant  objects  appeared 
very  large  and  distinct.”  Others  say  that  this 
great  di.scovery  was  first  made  by  John  Lipper- 
sheim,  a  maker  of  spectacles  at  Middleburg,  or, 
rather,  by  his  children,  who  were  diverting  them¬ 
selves  with  looking  through  two  glasses  at  a  time, 
and  placing  them  at  different  distances  from  each 
other.  But  Borellus,  who  wrote  a  book  “on  the 
invention  of  the  telescope,”  gives  this  honor  to 
Zacharias  Jau«en,  another  spectacle  maker  in  the 
same  town,  who,  he  says,  made  the  first  telescope 
in  1590.  Jansen  was  a  diligent  inquirer  into  na¬ 
ture,  and,  being  engaged  in  such  pursuits,  he  was 
trying  what  use  could  be  made  of  lenses  for  those 
purposes,  when  he  fortunately  hit  upon  the  con¬ 
struction.  Having  found  thearrangementof  glasses 
which  produced  the  effect  desired,  he  inclosed 
them  in  a  tube,  and  ran  with  his  instrument  to 
Prince  Maurice,  who,  immediately  conceiving  that 
it  might  be  of  use  to  him  in  his  wars,  desired  the 
author  to  keep  it  a  secret.  Such  are  the  rude 
conceptions  and  selfish  views  of  princely  warriors, 
who  would  apply  every  invention  in  their  power 
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for  the  destruction  of  mankind.  But  the  tele¬ 
scope  was  soon  destined  to  more  noble  and  honor¬ 
able  achievements.  Jansen,  it  is  said,  direcled  his 
instrument  toward  celestial  objects,  and  distinctly 
saw  the  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  and  dis¬ 
covered  many  new  stars,  particularly  several  pretty 
considerable  ones  in  the  Great  Bear.  Plis  son  Jo¬ 
annes  is  said  to  have  noticed  the  lucid  circle  near 
the  lower  limb  of  the  moon,  now  named  Tycho, 
from  whence  several  bright  rays  seemed  to  dart  in 
different  directions.  In  viewing  Jupiter,  he  per¬ 
ceived  two,  sometimes  three,  and,  at  the  most, 
four  small  stars,  a  little  above  or  below  him,  and 
thought  that  they  performed  revolutions  around 
him.  This  was  probably  the  first  observation  of 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  though  the  person  who 
made  it  was  not  aware  of  the  importance  of  liis 
discovery.* 

It  is  not  improbable  that  different  persons  about 
Middleburg  hit  upon  the  invention,  in  different 
modes,  about  the  same  time.  Lippersheim  seems  to 
have  made  his  first  rude  telescope  by  adjusting  two 
glasses  on  a  board,  and  supporting  them  on  brass 
circles. t  Other  workmen,  particularly  Metius  and 
Jansen,  in  emulation  of  each  other,  seem  to  have 
made  use  of  that  discovery,  and  by  the  new  form 
they  gave  it,  made  all  the  honor  of  it  their  own. 
One  of  them,  considering  the  effects  of  light  as 
injurious  to  distinctness,  placed  the  glasses  in  a 
tube  blackened  within.  The  other,  still  more  cau¬ 
tious,  placed  the  same  glasses  within  tubes  capa¬ 
ble  of  sliding  one  in  another,  both  to  vary  the 
prospects,  by  lengthening  the  instrument,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  pleasure  of  the  observer,  and  to  render 
it  portable  and  commodious.  Thus  it  is  probable 
that  different  persons  had  a  share  in  the  inven¬ 
tion,  and  jointly  contributed  to  its  improvement. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  undoubtedly  to  the  Dutch  that 
we  owe  the  original  invention.  The  first  tele¬ 
scope  made  by  Jansen  did  not  exceed  filteen  or 
sixteen  inches  in  length,  and  therefore  its  magni- 
fying  power  could  not  have  been  very  great. 

The  famous  Galileo  has  frequently  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  tilG  telescope, 
but  he  acknowledges  that  he  had  not  the  honor 
of  being  the  original  inventor,  having  first  learn¬ 
ed  from  a  German  that  such  an  instrument  had 
already  been  made;  although,  from  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  it  appears  that  he  had  actually  reinvented 
this  instrument.  The  following  is  the  account, 
in  his  own  words,  of  the  circumstances  which  led 
him  to  construct  a  telescope:  “  Nearly  ten  months 
ago  (namely,  in  April  or  May,  1609),  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  a  certain  Dutchman  had  made  a  per- 
si)ective  through  which  many  distant  objects  ap- 
pi'ared  as  distinct  as  if  they  were  near.  Several 
effects  of  this  wonderful  instrument  were  report¬ 
ed,  which  some  believed  and  others  denied;  but, 
having  it  confirmed  to  me  a  few  days  after  by  a 
letter  from  the  noble  John  Badoverie,  at  Paris,  1 
applied  myself  to  consider  the  reason  of  it,  and 
by  what  means  I  might  contrive  a  similar  instru¬ 
ment,  which  I  afterward  attained  to  by  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  refractions.  And,  first,  I  prepared  a 
leaden  tube,  to  whose  extremities  I  fitted  two 
spectacle  glasses,  both  of  them  plane  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  side  one  of  them  was  spherically 
convex,  and  the  other  concave.  Then  applying 


*  Thougli  Borellus  mentions  tliis  circnmstance,  yet  there 
is  some  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  as 
young  Jansen  appears  to  have  been  at  that  period  not  mote 
than 'six  years  old;  so  that  it  is  more  probable  that  Galileo 
was  the  first  discoverer  of  Jupiterb  satellites. 

t  The  reader  may  see  an  engraving  of  this  instrument  in 
the  author’s  work  entitled  “  Tke  Improvement  of  Societji” 
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my  eye  to  the  concave,  I  saw  objects  appear  pretty 
large  and  pretty'  near  rno.  Tliey  appeared  tliree 
times  nearer  and  nine  times  larger  in  surface  than 
to  the  naked  eye;  and  soon  after  I  made  another, 
which  represented  objects  about  sixty  times  larger, 
and  eight  times  nearer;  and  at  last,  having  spared 
no  labor  or  expense,  I  made  an  instrument  so  ex¬ 
cellent  as  to  show  tilings  almost  a  thousand  times 
larger,  and  above  thirty  times  nearer,  than  to  the 
naked  eye.”  In  another  part  of.  his  writings, 
Galileo  informs  us  tlmt  “he  was  at  Venice  when 
Te  lieard  of  Prince  Maurice’s  instrument,  but 
nothing  of  its  construction;  that  the  first  night 
after  he  returned  to  Padua  he  solved  the  problem, 
and  made  his  instrument  the  next  day,  and  soon 
after  presented  it  to  the  doge  at  Venice,  who,  to 
do  liini  lionor  for  his  grand  invention,  gave  liiin 
tlie  ducal  letters  which  settled  him  for  life,  in  hi.s 
lectureship  at  Padua;  and  the  Republic,  on  the2btli 
of  August,  in  tlie  same  year  (1610),  more  than 
tripled  his  salary  as  professor.” 

The  following  is  the  account  which  this  philo¬ 
sopher  gives  of  the  process  ef  reasoning  wiiicli 
led  him  to  the  construction  of  a  telescope:  “  I 
argued  in  the  following  manner:  The  contrivance 
consists  eitlier  of  one  glass  or  more:  one  is  not 
sufiicieut,  since  it  must  be  either  convex,  concave, 
or  plane;  the  last  docs  not  produce  any  sensible 
alteration  in  objects,  the  concave  diminishes  tliem; 
it  is  true  that  the  convex  maguifics,  but  it  renders 
them  confused  and  indistinct,  consequently,  one 
glass  is  insufiicient  to  produce  the  desired  elfi.ct. 
P’rooeeding  to  cansider  two  glasses,  and  bearing  in 
mind  that  tlie  [ilane  glass  causes  no  change,  1  de¬ 
termined  that  tiie  in.struriient  could  not  eonsi.it 
of  the  combination  of  a  plane  glass  with  either  of 
the  other  two.  I  therefore  applied  myself  to 
make  experiments  on  combinations  of  the  two 
other  kind.s,  and  thus  obtained  that  of  which  I  was 
in  search.”  If  the  true  inventor  is  the  person 
wlio  makes  the  discovery  by  rea.soning  and  re¬ 
flection,  by  tracing  facts  and  principles  to  their 
consequences,  and  by  applying  his  invention  to 
important  purposes,  then  Galileo  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  real  inventor  of  the  telescope.  No 
sooner  had  he  constructed  this  in.struinent — before 
he  had  seen  any  similar  one — than  he  directed  ills 
tube  to  tlie  celestial  regions,  and  hi.s  unwearied 
diligence  and  ardor  were  soon  rewarded  by  a 
series  of  new  and  splendid  discoveries.  He  de¬ 
scried  the  four  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  marked 
the  perious  of  their  revolutions;  lie  di.scovered  the 
phases  of  Venus,  and  tluis  was  enabled  to  addtice 
a  new  proof  of  the  Corpt'rnican  system,  ami  to 
remove  an  objection  that  had  been  brought  against 
it.  Ho  traced  on  the  kinur  orb  a  resemblance  to 
the  structure  of  the  earth,  and  plainly  perceived 
tlie  outlines  of  mountains  and  vales,  ca.sling  thei)- 
shadows  over  dift’erent  parts  of  its  surface.  He 
observed  that,  when  Mars  was  in  quadrature,  his 
figure  varied  sliglitly  from  a  perfect  circle,  and 
that  Saturn  consisted  of  a  trijile  liody,  having  a 
small  globe  oti  each  side,  which  deception  w:.t.s 
owing  to  the  imperfect  power  of  his  telescope, 
wliicli  was  insufficient  to  show  him  that  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  was  in  reality  a  ring.  In  viewing  the 
sun,  he  discovered  large  dark  spots  on  the  surface 
of  that  luminary,  by  whicii  ho  ascertained  that 
tliat  mighty  orb  performed  a  revolution  round  its 
axis.  He  brought  to  view  multitudes  of  stars 
Imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  ascertained 
tliat  tliose  nebulous  appearances  in  the  heavens 
which  constitute  the  Milky  Way  consist  of  a  vast 
collection  of  minute  stars  too  closely  compacted 
together  to  produce  an  impression  on  our  unas¬ 
sisted  vision. 


The  results  of  Calileo’s  observations  were  given 
lo  the  world  in  a  small  work,  ent.tled  “  JSuncius 
.  Sidereus,"  or,  “News  from  the  Starry  Regions,” 
which  produced  an  extraordinary  sensation  among 
the  learned.  These  discoveries  soon  spread 
tliroiigliout  Europe,  and  were  incessantly  talked 
of,  and  were  the  cause  of  much  speculation  and 
debate  among  the  circles  of  philosoplicrs.  Many 
doubted;  many  positively  refused  to  believe  so 
novel  and  unlooked-for  announcements,  becausa 
they  ran  counter  to  the  pliilo.sophy  of  Arislotla 
and  all  the  preconceived  notions  which  then  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  learned  world.  It  is  curious,  aim 
nia)’  be  instructive,  to  consider  lo  what  a  leugtl 
of  absurdity  ignorance  and  prejudice  carried  ma¬ 
ny  of  those  wlio  made  pretensions  to  learning  and 
science.  Some  tried  to  reason  against  tin:  I'ucti 
alleged  to  be  discovered;  others  contented  tlieni- 
selves,  and  endeavored  to  satisfy  otiiers  witii  the 
simple  assertion  tliat  such  things  were  not,  and 
could  not  possibly  be;  and  the  inanner  in  which 
tliey  supported  tlieiiiselves  in  their  incredulity 
was  truly  ridiculous.  “  O  my  dear  Kepler,”  say? 
Galileo,  in  a  letter  to  that  astronomer,  “  how  1 
wish  we  could  have  one  hearty  laugh  together. 
Here  at  Padua  is  the  principal  professor  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  whom  I  have  repeateidy  and  urgently'  re¬ 
quested  to  look  at  the  moon  and  planets  through 
my  glass,  wliich  }ie  pertiriaiiously  refuses  to  do, 
lest  his  opinions  slrotild  be  overturned.  Why  arj 
yon  not  here?  what  shouts  c.f  laughter  we  slioiilj 
have  at  this  glorious  folly!  and  lo  iiear  the  profes¬ 
sor  of  philosophy  at  Pisa  labnring  with  the  Grand- 
duke  with  logical  arguments,  as  if  with  magical 
incuntalions  to  clianii  the  new  planets  out  of  th» 
sky.”  Another  opponent  of  Galileo,  one  Chiist- 
iiiaini,  says,  in  a  book  he  published,  “  We  are  nol 
to  think  that  Jupiter  has  four  satellites  given  liitn 
by  nature,  in  order,  by  revolving  round  him,  to 
immortalize  tlie  Jledici  who  first  had  notice  of  tha 
observation.  These  are  the  dreams  of  idle  •net, 
wlio  love  ludicrous  ideas  better  than  our  laborious 
and  industrious  correction  of  file  heavens.  Na¬ 
ture  abliors  so  horrible  a  chaos,  end  to  tlie  truly 
wise  such  vanily  is  detestable.”  One  Martin 
Horky,  a  would-be  pliilo.soplier,  declared  to  Kep¬ 
ler,  “I  will  never  concede  his  four  new  planets 
to  that  Italian  from  Padua,  thoufi  I  should  die  for 
it;”  and  he  followed  up  this  declaratiun  by  pub¬ 
lishing  a  book  against  Galileo,  in  wliicli  he  cxaiii- 
ines  four  principal  questions  respecting  the  alleged 
planet.s:  1.  Whether  they  exist?  2.  What  tliey 
are?  3.  What  they  are  like?  4.  Why  they  are? 
The  first  qneslioii  i.s  soon  di.sposed  of  by  (hiclaiing 
positively  that  ho  has  examined  the  lieavens  with 
Galileo’s  own  glass,  and  that  no  such  thing  as  a 
satellite  aliont  Jupiter  c,\ist.s.  To  the  second,  he 
declares  solemnly  that  lie  does  nut  more  surely 
know  that  lie  has  a  soul  in  his  body  tliaii  that  re- 
fleclod  rays  are  the  sole,  cause  of  Galileo’s  erro¬ 
neous  observations.  In  regard  to  the  third  ques¬ 
tion,  he  says  that  tliese  planets  are  like  the  small¬ 
est  fly  compared  to  an  elejihaiit;  and  finally  coii- 
c.ludes,  on  the  fourth,  that  the  only  use  of  them 
is  to  gratily  Galileo’s  “  thirst  of  gold,”  and  to 
afford  himself  a  subject  of  discussion.  K-plcr, 
ill  a  letter  to  Galilto.  when  ulliiding  to  Horky, 
says,  “  He  begged  so  hard  to  be  forgiviMi,  that  I 
have  taken  liiiii  again  into  favor  upon  this  pre¬ 
liminary  condition,  that  I  am  to  show  liim  Jupi¬ 
ter’s  satellites,  and  he  is  to  see  them,  and  own 
that  they  are  there.” 

Tlie  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  reasoning 
of  certain  pretended  phiio.sophers  of  that  age 
against  the  discoveries  of  Galileo:  Sizzi,  a  Floreu* 
line  astronomer  reasons  iii  this  straiir  “  Tliere 
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are  acvetj  windows  given  to  animals  in  the  domi¬ 
cil  of  die  head,  through  which  the  air  is  acluiitled 
to  the  rest  of  tl<e  idbernacle  of  the  bod}’,  to  en¬ 
lighten,  to  warm,  and  to  nourish  it;  two  nostrils, 
two  eyes,  two  ears,  and  a  nioutn;  so  in  the  heav¬ 
ens,  or  the  great  world,  there  are  two  favo'rahlo 
stars,  two  unpropitious,  two  luminaries, and  Mer¬ 
cury  alone  undecided  and  indilierent.  From 
tt'hich,  and  many  other  similar  phenomena  in  na¬ 
ture,  such  as  the  seven  metals,  &,c.,  we  gather 
that  the  number  of  planets  is  necessarili/  sexen. 
Rloreover,  tlie  satellites  are  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  therefore  can  e.xert  no  inliuence  on  the 
earth,  and  therefore  would  be  useless,  and  tlierejcre 
do  not  exist,  lleside,  as  well  the  Jews  as  other 
ancient  nations  have  adopted  the  division  of  the 
week  into  seven  days,  and  liuve  named  tliem  from 
the  seven  planets.  Now,  if  we  increase  tlie  num¬ 
ber  of  the  planets,  this  whole  system  falls  to  the 
ground.”  d'iie  opinions  whicli  then  prevailed  in 
regard  to  Galileo’s  observations  on  the  moon  were 
such  as  the  follorving:  Some  thought  that  the 
dark  shades  on  the  moon’s  surface  arose  from  the 
interposition  of  opaque  boiiies  floating  between 
her  and  the  sun,  w'hicli  prevent  his  light  from 
reaching  :lio.s3  parts;  others  imagined  that,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  her  vicinity  to  the  earth,  she  was  partly 
tainted  with  the  imperfections  of  our  tcircstrial 
and  elementary  i:-atiire,  and  was  not  of  that  en¬ 
tirely  pure  and  refined  snhstance  of  which  the 
more  remote  heavens  consist;  and  a  third  jiaity 
looked  on  her  as  a  vast  minor,  and  midnluined 
that  the  dark  parts  of  her  surface  were  the  reflected 
images  of  our  earthly  forests  and  mountuins.  . 

Such  learned  nonsense  is  a  disgrace  to  our  spe¬ 
cies,  and  to  the  rational  faculties  with  which  man 
is  endowed,  and  exiiibits,  in  a  most  ludicrous  man¬ 
ner,  the  imbecility  and  prej\idice  of  those  who 
made  bold  |iretension.s  to  erudilion  and  philoso¬ 
phy.  The  statement  of  such  fuels,  however,  may 
be  instructive,  if  they  lend  to  guard  us  against 
those  prejudices  and  preconceived  opinions  which 
prevent  the  mind  from  tiie  cordial  rcce’dion  of 
iruti),  and  from  tlie  admi.ssion  of  improvements 
ill  society  which  run  counter  to  iung-estahlislied 
custoins.  For  the  same  prinoipli's  and  prej'udice.s, 
thongli  in  a  ciflerent  form,  still  operate  in  society, 
and  retard  the  improveniPiit  of  the  social  state, 
llie  march  of  science,  and  the  progress  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  How  ridiculous  is  it  for  a  man  calling 


tance  of  the  concave  eyeglass.  If  the  eyeglass 
was  two  inches  focus,  the  length  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  would  be  five  feet  four  inches;  if  it  was 
only  one  inch,  the  lenglh  would  be  two  feet  eight 
inches,  which  is  the  least  we  can  allow  to  it — the 
object-glass  being  Ihii'ty-three  inches  focus,  and 
,  the  eyeglass  placed  an  inch  witliin  this  focus 
■  With  this  telescope  Galileo  discovered  the  satel¬ 
lites  of  Jupiter,  tlie  crescent  of  Venus,  and  the 
other  celestial  objects  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
'I'he  telescopes  made  in  Holland  are  supposed  to 
have  been  constructed  solely  of  couyea;  glasses,  on 
J  the  principle  of  the  astronomical  telescope;  and 
if  so,  Galileo’s  telescope  was  in  reality  a  new  in¬ 
vention. 

Certain  other  claimants  of  the  invention  of  the 
telescope  have  appeared,  beside  those  already  men¬ 
tioned.  Francis  Fontana,  in  his  “  Celestial  Ob¬ 
servations,”  says  that  he  was  assured  b)'  a  Mr. 
Hardy,  advocate  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  a 
person  of  great  learning  and  undoubted  integrity, 
j  that,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  there  was  found 
j  among  his  things  an  old  tube  by  which  distant 
I  objects  were  disiiijctly  seen,  and  that  it  was  of  a 
;  dale  long  prior  to  the  telescope  lately  invented, 
i  and  had  been  ke|it  by  liim  as  a  secret.  Mr.  Leoii- 
j  ai'd  Digges,  a  gentleman  who  lived  near  Bristol  in 
I  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  possessed  of 
!  great  and  various  knowledge,  jiositively  asserts  in 
his  "  S!7'u.lolicos,”  and  in  anotiier  work,  that  his 
futlier,  a  military  gentleman,  had  an  instrument 
which  he  used  iu  the  lield,  by  which  ho  could 
biing  distant  objects  near,  and  could  know  a 
man  at  the  distance  of  tliree  miles.  Mr.  Thomas 
Digges,  in  the  preface  to  his  “  Puntomeli ia,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  15'Jl,  declares,  “  father,  by  his  con¬ 
tinual  painful  practices,  assisted  by  demonstrations 
imilhemalicul,  was  able,  and  sundry  times  lialh, 
by  proportional  glasses,  duly  situate  iu  convenient 
angles,  not  only  discovered  things  far  off',  read 
letters,  numbered  pieces  of  money,  with  the  very 
coin  ami  superscription  thereof,  cast  by  some  of 
his  friends  of  |)urposo,  upon  downs  in  open  fields, 
but  also,  seven  miles  off',  declared  what  liath  been 
dune  thill  instant  in  private  jilaces.  He  hath  also, 
sundr}’  times,  by  tlie  sunbeams,  fired  powder  and 
discharged  ordnance  half  a  mile  and  more  dis¬ 
tant,  and  many  other  mutters  tar  more  strange 
and  rare,  of  which  there  are  yet  living  divers  wit¬ 
nesses.” 


himseif  a  philosopher  to  he  afraid  to  look  through 
n  glass  to  an  existing  object  in  the  heavens,  lest  it 
should  eii'langerhis  previous  opinions!  And  how 
foolish  is  it  to  resist  any  improvement  or  reforma¬ 
tion  in  society  because  it  does  not  exactly  accord 
with  existing  opinions  and  with  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors  1  ” 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  Galileo  should 
have  first  hit  on  that  ccnslraclion  of  a  tidescupe 
which  goes  by  his  name,  and  which  was  formed 
vi'ith  a  conceive  glasi;  next  the  eye.  'Phis  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  telescope  is  more  difficult  to  be  under- 
bIooJ  in  theory  than  (.no  which  is  composed  solely 
of  convex  glasse.s;  and  its  field  of  view  is  compa¬ 
ratively  very  small,  so  that  it  is  almost  useless 
when  alt'Ciipled  to  be  made  of  a  great  leiigtli.  In 
tiie  present  day,  we  cannot  help  wondering  that 
Galileo  and  other  astronomeis  shonlil  have  made 
such  discoveries  as  they  did  with  such  an  instru¬ 
ment,  the  use  of  whicii  must  liave  required  a  great 
deirree  of  jialience  and  address.  Galileo's  best 
telescope,  which  he  constrnefed  “  with  great  trou¬ 
ble  aud  expense,”  magnified  the  diameters  of  ob¬ 
jects  only  tliirtj’-three  limes;  but  its  lenglh  is  not 
staled,  wliich  would  depend  upon  the  focal  dis- 


It  is  by  no  means  milikely  that  persons  accus¬ 
tomed  to  reflection,  and  imbued  with  a  certain 
degree  of  enriosily,  when  liuudling  spectacle  glasses, 
and  amusing  themselves  with  their  magnifying 
powers  and  other  propertb-s,  niigiil  sometimes  hi 
111)011  tiie  constriiclioii  of  a  telescope,  lis  it  only  re¬ 
quires  two  lensc.s  of  different  focal  distances  to  ha 
Ill-Id  at  a  ceitain  oistiiiice  from  each  other,  in  or¬ 
der  to  show  Ciislaiil  objects  magnifiod.  Nay,  even 
one  lens,  of  a  long  local  distance,  is  Dufiicieiit  to 
constitute  a  telescope  of  a  moderate  magiiifyiag 
power,  as  I  shall  sliow  iu  the  sequel.  But  such 
iijstrumenfs,  v.’hen  they  happen  to  be,  eon.3tiucted 
accidentally,  appear  to  liave  been  kept  as  secrets, 
and  confined  to  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  so 
that  they  never  came  into  general  u;-e;  and  as 
their  riKigi’jfying  power  would  |irobaljly  be  cem- 
paralive'y  small,  the  appearance  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  would  not  be  much  enlarged  by  such  iii- 
slrmj'.mls,  nor  is  it  likely  tliut  they  would  bo  ofit-u 
d’;ected  to  the  heaveii.s.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
ive  may  coiicludo  that  the  period  when  instru¬ 
ments  of  this  description  came  into  general  use, 
and  were  a.pplied  to  useful  purposes,  was  whou 
Galileo  constructed  his  first  telescopes. 


CHAPTER  II 


OF  THE  CAMERA  OBSCURA. 


Before  proceeding  to  a  particular  description 
of  the  different  kinds  of  telescopes,  I  shall  first 
give  a  brief  description  of  the  camera  obscura,  as 
the  phenomena  exhibited  by  this  instrument  tend 
to  illustrate  the  principle  of  a  refracting  telescope. 

The  term  crnncra  obscura  literally  signifies  a 
darkened  vault  or  roof,  and  hence  it  came  to  de¬ 
note  a  chamber,  or  box,  or  any  otlier  place  made 
dark  for  the  purpose  of  optical  experiments.  The 
camera  obscura,  though  a  simple,  is  yet  a  very 
curious  and  noble  contrivance,  as  it  naturally  and 
clearly  explains  the  manner  in  vs’hich  vision  is 
performed,  and  the  principle  ef  the  telescope,  and 
entertains  the  spectator  with  a  most  exquisite  pic¬ 
ture  of  surrounding  objects,  painted  in  the  most 
accurate  proportions  and  colors  by  the  hand  of 
nature.  7'he  manner  of  exhibiting  the  pictures 
of  objects  in  a  dark  room  is  as  follows:  In  one 
of  the  window-shutters  of  a  room  which  com¬ 
mands  a  good  prospect  of  objects  not  very  dis¬ 
tant,  a  circular  hole  should  be  cut  of  four  or  five 
inches  diameter.  In  this  hole  an  instrument 
should  bo  placed  called  a  scioptric  ball,  which  has 
three  parts,  a  frame,  a  ball,  and  a  lens.  The  ball 
has  a  circular  hole  cut  through  the  middle,  in 
which  the  lens  is  fixed,  and  its  use  is  to  turn  every 
way,  so  as  to  take  in  a  view  of  objects  on  every 
side.  The  chamber  should  be  made  perfectly 
dark,  and  a  white  screen,  or  a  large  sheet  of  ele¬ 
phant  paper,  should  be  placed  opposite  to  the  lens, 
and  in  its  focus,  to  receive  the  image.  If,  then, 
•'.ne  objects  without  be  strongly  enlightened  by  the 
sun,  thorn  will  be  a  beautiful  living  picture  of  the 
scene  delineated  on  the  white  screen,  where  every 
object  i?  beheld  in  its  proportions,  and  with  its 
colors  p.ven  more  vivid  than  life.  Green  objects 
appear  in  the  picture  more  intensely  green;  and 
yellow,  blue,  red,  or  white  flowers  appear  much 
more  beautiful  in  the  picture  than  in  nature.  If 
the  lens  be  a  good  one,  and  the  room  perfectly 
dark,  the  perspective  is  seen  in  perfection.  The 
lights  and  shadows  are  not  only  perfectly  just, 
but  also  greatly  nightened;  and,  what  is  peculiar 
to  this  delineation,  and  which  no  other  picture  or 
painting  can  exhibit,  the  motions  of  all  the  objects 
are  exactly  expressed  in  the  picture;  the  boughs 
of  the  trees  wave,  the  leaves  quiver,  the  smoke 
ascends  in  a  waving  form,  the  people  walk,  the 
children  at  their  sports  leap  and  run,  the  horse 
and  cart  mov^e  along,  the  ships  sail,  the  clouds 
soar  and  shift  their  aspects,  and  all  as  natural  as 
in  the  real  objects;  the  motions  being  somewhat 
quicker,  as  they  are  performed  in  a  more  con¬ 
tracted  scene. 

These  are  the  inimitable  perfections  of  a  picture 
drawn  by  the  rays  of  light  as  the  only  pencil  in 
nature’s  hand,  and  which  are  finished  in  a  mo¬ 
ment;  for  no  sensible  interval  elapses  before  the 
painting  is  completed,  when  the  ground  on  which 
it  is  painted  is  prepared  and  adjusted.  In  com¬ 
parison  of  such  a  picture,  the  finest  productions 
of  the  most  celebrated  artists,  the  proportions  of 
Raphael,  the  natural  tints  and  coloring  of  Titian, 
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and  the  shadowing  of  the  Venetians,  are  but  coarse 
and  sorry  daubing,  when  set  in  competition  with 
what  nature  can  exhibit  by  the  rays  of  light  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  single  lens.  The  camera  obscura 
is  at  the  same  time  the  painter’s  assistant  and  the 
painter’s  reproach.  From  the  picture  it  forms  he 
receives  his  best  instructions,  and  he  is  show'll 
what  he  should  endeavor  to  attain;  and  hence, 
too,  he  learns  the  imperfections  of  his  art,  and 
what  it  is  imposible  for  him  to  imitate.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  the  picture  formed  in  the  dark 
chamber  will  bear  to  be  magnified  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  without  defacing  its  beauty  or  injuring  the 
fineness  of  its  parts;  but  the  finest  painted  land¬ 
scape,  if  viewed  through  a  high  magnifier,  will 
appear  only  as  a  coarse  daubing. 

The  following  scheme  will  illustrate  what  has 
been  now  stated  respecting  the  dark  chamber : 
E  F  represents  a  darkened  room,  in  the  side  of 
which,  J K,  is  made  the  circular  hole  V,  in  which, 
on  the  inside,  is  fixed  the  scioptric  ball.  At  some 
considerable  distance  from  this  hole  is  exhibited  a 
landscape  of  houses,  trees,  and  other  objects, 
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AB  CD,  which  are  opposite  to  the  window.  The 
rays  which  flow  from  the  different  objects  which 
compose  this  landscape  to  the  lens  at  V,  and  which 
pass  through  it,  are  converged  to  their  respective 
foci  on  the  opposite  wall  of  the  chamber,  H  G,  or 
on  a  w'hite  movable  screen  placed  in  the  focus  of 
the  lens,  where  they  all  combine  to  paint  a  lively 
and  beautiful  picture  of  the  range  of  objects  di¬ 
rectly  opposite,  and  on  each  side,  so  far  as  the 
lens  can  take  in. 

Though  I  have  said  that  a  scioptric  ball  and 
socket  are  expedient  to  be  used  in  the  above  ex¬ 
periment,  yet,  where  such  an  instrument  is  not  at 
hand,  the  lens  may  be  placed  in  a  short  tube, 
made  of  pasteboard  or  any  other  material,  and 
fixed  in  the  hole  made  in  the  window-shutter. 
The  only  imperfection  attending  this  method  is, 
that  the  lens  can  exhibit  those  objects  only  which 
lie  directly  opposite  the  window. 

Some  may  be  disposed  to  consider  it  as  an  im¬ 
perfection  in  this  picture,  that  all  these  objects 
appear  in  an  inuerfed  position;  as  they  must  ne- 
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oessarily  do,  accordinjr  to  what  we  formerly  stated 
respecting  tlie  properties  of  convex  lenses  (p.  28). 
There  are,  however,  different  modes  of  viewing 
the  picture  as  if  it  were  erect;  for  if  we  stand 
before  the  picture,  and  hold  a  common  mirror 
against  our  breast  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  pic¬ 
ture,  ar.d  look  down  upon  it,  we  shall  see  all  the 
images  of  the  objects  as  if  restored  to  tlieir  erect 
position;  and  by  the  reflection  of  the  mirror,  the 
picture  will  receive  such  a  luster  as  will  make  it 
still  more  delightful.  Or,  if  a  large  concave  mir¬ 
ror  were  placed  before  the  picture  at  such  a  dis¬ 
tance  that  its  image  may  appear  before  the  mirror, 
it  w'ill  then  appear  erect  and  pendulous  in  the  air 
in  the  front  of  the  mirror.  Or,  if  the  image  be 
received  on  a  frame  of  paper,  wm  may  stand  be¬ 
hind  the  frame,  with  our  face  toward  the  window', 
and  look  down  upon  the  objects,  when  they  w'ill 
appear  as  if  erect. 

The  experiment  of  the  camera  obscura  may 
serve  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  nature  of  a  com¬ 
mon  refracting  telescope.  Let  us  suppose  that 
Jlie  lens  in  the  window-shutter  represents  the  ob¬ 
ject-glass  of  a  refracting  telescope.  This  glass 
forms  an  image  in  its  focus,  w'hich  is  in  every  re¬ 
spect  an  exact  picture  or  representation  of  the 
objects  before  it;  and  consequently  the  same  idea 
is  formed  in  the  mind  of  the  nature,  form,  mag¬ 
nitude,  and  color  of  the  object,  whether  the  eye 
at  the  center  of  the  glass  views  the  object  itself, 
or  the  image  formed  in  its  focus;  for,  as  formerly 
stated,  the  object  and.  its  image  are  both  seen  un¬ 
der  the  same  angles  by  the  eye  placed  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  lens.  Without  such  an  image  as  is 
formed  in  the  camera  obscura — depicted  either 
ill  the  tube  of  a  telescope  or  in  the  eye  itself — no 
lelescope  could  possibly  be  formed.  If  we  now 
suppose  that,  behind  the  image  formed  in  the 
dark  chamber,  we  apply  a  conv'ex  lens  of  a  short 
focal  distance  to  view  (hat  image,  then  the  image 
will  be  seen  distinctly,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
view  common  objects,  such  as  a  leaf  or  a  flower, 
with  a  magnifying  glass;  consequently,  the  ob¬ 
ject  itself  will  be  seen  distinct  and  magnified;  and 
as  the  same  image  is  nearer  to  one  lens  than  the 
otlier,  it  will  subtend  a  larger  angle  at  the  nearest 
lens,  and,  of  course,  will  appear  larger  than 
through  the  other,  and  consequently  the  object 
will  be  seen  magnified  in  proportion.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  let  us  suppose  the  lens  in  the  camera  obscura, 
or  the  object  lens  of  a  telescope,  to  be  five  feet, 
or  sixty  inches  focal  distance:  at  this  distance 
from  tlie  glass  an  image  of  the  distant  objects  op¬ 
posite  to  it  will  be  formed.  If,  now,  w'e  place  a 
small  lens  tw'o  inches  focal  distance  bej'ond  this 
point,  or  five  feet  two  inches  from  the  object-glass, 
the  objects,  when  viewed  through  the  small  lens, 
will  appear  considerably  magnified,  and  apparently 
much  nearer  than  to  the  naked  eye.  The  degree 
of  magnifying  power  is  in  proportion  to  the  focal 
distances  of  the  two  glasses;  that  is,  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  case,  in  the  proportion  of  two  inches,  the  fo¬ 
cus  of  the  small  lens,  to  sixty  inches,  the  focus 
of  the  object  lens.  Divide  sixty  b}'  two,  the  quo¬ 
tient  is  thirty,  which  gives  the  magnifying  power 
of  such  a  telescope;  that  is,  it  represents  objects 
thirty  times  nearer,  or  under  an  angle  thirty  times 
larger  than  to  the  naked  eye.  If  the  eyeglass,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  two  inches,  were  only  one  and  a 
half  inch  focus,  the  magnifying  power  would  be 
In  the  proportion  of  one  and  a  half  to  sixty,  or 
forty  times.  If  the  eyeglass  were  three  inches 
focus,  the  magnifying  power  would  be  twenty 
times;  and  so  on  with  regard  to  other  proportions. 
In  all  cases,  where  a  telescope  is  composed  of  only 
two  convex  lenses,  the  magnifying  power  is  de¬ 
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termined  hj  dividing  the  focal  distance  of  the  ob¬ 
ject-glass  by  the  focal  distance  of  the  eyeglass,  and 
the  quotient  expresses  the  number  of  times  the 
object  is  magnified  in  length  and  breadth.  This 
and  various  other  particulars  will  bo  more  fully 
illustrated  in  the  sequel. 

In  performiug  experiments  with  the  camera  ob¬ 
scura  in  a  darkened  chamber,  it  is  requisite  that 
the  following  particulars  be  attended  to:  1.  That 
the  lens  be  well  figured,  and  free  from  any  veins 
or  blemishes  that  might  distort  the  picture.  2. 
That  it  be  placed  directly  against  the  object  whoso 
image  we  wisli  to  see  distinctly  delineated.  3. 
The  lens  should  be  of  a  proper  size,  both  as  to  its 
breadth  and  focal  distance.  It  should  not  be  less 
than  three  or  four  feet  focal  distance,  otherwise 
the  picture  will  bo  too  small,  and  the  parts  of  ob¬ 
jects  too  minute  to  be  distinctly  perceived;  nor 
should  it  exceed  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet,  as  in  this 
case  the  picture  will  be  faint,  and  of  course  not 
so  pleasing.  The  best  medium  as  to  focal  distance 
is  from  five  to  eight  or  ten  feet.  The  aperture, 
too,  or  breadth  of  the  glass,  should  not  be  too 
small,  otherwise  the  image  will  be  obscure,  and 
the  minute  parts  invisible  for  want  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  light,  h  lens  of  six  feet  focal  dis¬ 
tance,  for  example,  will  require  an  aperture  of  at 
least  two  inches.  Lenses  of  a  shorter  focal  dis¬ 
tance  require  less  apertures,  and  those  of  a  longer 
focal  distance  larger.  But  if  the  aperture  be  too 
large,  the  image  will  be  confused  and  indistinct, 
by  the  admission  of  too  much  light.  4.  We  should 
never  attempt  to  exhibit  the  images  of  objects, 
unless  when  the  sun  is  shining  and  strongly  illu¬ 
minating  the  objects^  except  in  the  case  of  very 
near  objects  placed  in  a  good  light.  As  one  of 
the  greatest  beauties  in  the  phenomena  of  the  dark 
chamber  consists  in  the  exquisite  appearance  and 
contrast  of  light  and  shadows,  nothing  of  this 
kind  can  be  perceived  but  from  objects  directly 
illuminated  by  the  sun.  5.  A  south  window 
should  never  be  used  in  the  forenoon,  as  the  sun 
cannot  then  enlighten  the  north  side  of  an  object; 
and,  beside,  his  rays  would  be  apt  to  shine  upon 
the  lens,  which  would  make  the  picture  appear 
with  a  confused  luster.  An  east  window  is  best 
in  the  afternoon,  and  a  western  in  the  morning; 
but  a  north  window  is  in  most  cases  to  be  prefer¬ 
red,  especially  in  the  forenoon,  when  the  sun  is 
shining  with  his  greatest  strength  and  splendor. 
In  general,  that  window  ought  to  be  used  which 
looks  to  the  quarter  opposite  to  that  in  which  the 
sun  is  shilling. 

The  picture  should  be  received  upon  a  very 
white  surface,  as  the  finest  and  whitest  paper,  or 
a  painted  cloth,  bordered  with  black;  as  white 
bodies  reflect  most  copiously  the  incumbent  rays, 
while  black  surfaces  absorb  them.  If  the  screen 
could  be  bent  into  the  concave  segment  of  a 
sphere,  of  which'^the  focal  distance  ol  the  doublo 
convex  lens  which  is  used  is  the  radius,  the  parts 
of  the  picture  adjacent  to  the  extremities  would 
appear  most  distinct.  Sir  D.  Brewster  informs 
us  that,  having  tried  a  number  of  white  substan¬ 
ces  of  different  degrees  of  smoothness,  and  several 
metallic  surfaces  on  which  to  receive  the  image, 
he  happened  to  receive  the  picture  on  the  silvered 
back  of  a  looking-glass,  and  w;is  surprised  at  the 
brilliancy  and  distinctness  with  which  external 
objects  were  represented.  1  o  remove  the  spheri¬ 
cal  protuberances  of  the  tin  foil,  he  ground  the 
surface  very  carefully  with  a  bed  of  hones  which 
he  had  used  for  working  the  plane  specula  of 
Newtonian  telescopes.  By  this  operation,  which 
may  be  performed  without  injuring  the  other  side 
of  the  mirror,  he  obtained  a  surface  finely 
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aJapted  for  the  reception  of  images.  The  minute 
parts  of  tile  landscape  were  formed  with  so  much 
precision,  and  the  brilliancy  of  coloring  was  so 
uncommonly  fine,  as  to  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the 
linages  that  are  formed  in  the  air  by  means  of 
concave  specula. 

'Pile  following  additional  circumstances  may 
he  stated  respecting  the  phenomena  exhibited  in 
the  dark  clnimber;  A  more  critical  idea  may  be 
formed  of  any  movement  in  the  picture  here  pre- 
sciilud  than  from  observing  the  motion  of  the 
object  itself.  For  instance,  a  man  walking  in  a 
picture  appears  to  have  an  undulating  motion,  or 
to  rise  up  and  down  every  step  he  takes,  and  the 
hands  seem  to  move  almost  e.xaotly  like  a  pendu¬ 
lum;  wdie-reas  scarcely  anything  of  this  kind  is 
observed  in  the  man  himself,  as  viewed  by  the  na¬ 
ked  eye.  Again,  if  an  object  be  placed  just  twice 
the  focal  distance  from  the  lens  without  the  room, 
the  image  will  be  formed  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  lens  within  the  room,  and,  consequently, 
will  be  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  object  itself. 
I’lie  recognition  of  this  principle  may  be  of  use 
to  tliose  concerned  in  drawing,  and  wlio  may 
wish  at  any  time  to  form  a  picture  of  llie  exact 
size  of  the  object.  If  the  object  be  placed  farther 
from  the  lens  tlian  twice  its  focal  length,  the  im¬ 
age  will  be  less  tluui  the  object.  If  it  be  placed 
nearer,  the  image  will  be  greater  than  tlie  life. 
In  regard  to  immovable  objects,  such  as  houses, 
gardens,  trees,  &c.,  we  may  form  the  images  of 
so  many  different  sizes  by  means  of  different 
lenses,  the  sliortor  focus  making  the  lesser  picture, 
and  the  longer  focal  distance  the  largest. 

The  experiments  with  the  camera  obscura  may 
likewise  serve  to  illustrate  t.  e  nature  of  vision 
and  tile  functions  of  tlie  lumian  eye.  Tlie  frame 
or  socket  of  tlie  scioptric  ball  may  represent  tlie 
orh'it  of  the  natural  eye.  The  ball,  which  turns 
every  way,  resembles  the  globe  of  tlie  eye,  mova¬ 
ble  ill  its  orbit.  The  liole  in  tlie  ball  may  repre¬ 
sent  tlie  pypU  of  the  eye;  tlie  convex  lens  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  crystalline  humor,  which  i.s  shajied 
like  a  lens,  and  conlriliutes  to  form  the  images  of 
olijoots  on  the  inner  part  of  the  eye.  The  dark 
chamber  itself  is  somewliat  similar  to  the  internal 
pari  oj  the  eye,  which  is.  lined  all  around,  and  un¬ 
der  the  retina,  wilh  a  membrane,  over  which  is 
spread  a  mucus  of  a  very  lilack  color.  The  wliite 
wall  or  frame  of  wliile  paper  to  receive  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  objects  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  retma. 
of  the  eye,  on  wliicli  all  llie  images  of  external 
objects  are  depicted.  Such  are  some  of  tiio  gen¬ 
eral  points  of  resemblance  between  the  apparatus 
connected  with  tlie  dark  chamber  and  the  organ 
of  vi.sion;  but  the  human  eye  is  an  organ  of  sucli 
exqui.silo  construction,  and  composed  of  such  a 
number  and  variety  of  delicate  parts,  that  it  can¬ 
not  he  adequately  represented  by  any  artificial 
contrivance. 

Tlie  darkened  cliamber  is  frequently  exhibited 
in  a  manner  somewhat  different  from  what  wo 
liave  aiiove  described,  as  in  the  following  scheme 
(fig.  .38),  which  is  termed  tlie  revolving  camera 
obscura.  In  this  coiistriiclioii,  li  H  represents  a 
plane  mirror  or  metallic  retlsctor,  placed  at  lialf  a 
right  angle  to  the  convex  lens  II  I,  by  wliich  rays 
jiroceediiig  from  objecis  sitnateil  in  the  direction 
O  are  I'ellected  to  the  lens,  whicli  forms  an  image 
of  tlie  objects  on  a  round  wliito  table  at  T,  around 
which  several  spectators  may  stand  and  view  the 
picture  as  delineated  on  a  horizontal  plane.  Tlie 
♦  relleclor,  along  with  its  case,  is  capable  of  being 
turned  round  by  means  of  a  simple  apparatus 
couiiected  with  it,  so  as  to  take  iti,  in  succession, 
all  the  objects  which  compose  the  surrounding 


scene.  But  as  the  image  here  is  received  cn  a  flat 
surface,  the  rays,  j  m,  e  v,  will  liuve  to  Uiverge 
fartlier  than  the  central  rays,  d  c;  and  i,  a.'t'.  'l.c 
representation  of  tlie  object  near  the  shii  t  v  i. ' 
somewhat  distorted;  to  remedy  whicli,  liiM- 
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should  be  received  on  a  concave  surface,  as  (7  b  or 
jP  S'.  Tills  is  tlie  general  plan  of  tliose  camera 
obscuras  fitted  up  in  iarge  wooden  tents,  wliich 
are  frequently  exliibited  in  our  large  cities,  and 
removed  occasionally  from  one  town  to  another. 
Were  an  instrument  of  tliis  kind  fitted  up  on  a 
small  scale,  a  liole  iiiiglit  be  made  in  one  of  tlra 
sides,  as  at  E,  wliere  the  eye  could  be  applied  to 
view  the  picture.  Tlie  focal  distances  of  the 
lenses  used  in  large  instruments  of  this  kind  are 
generally  from  eiglit  to  twelve  feet,  in  wliich 
case  they  produce  a  telc-scojiic  effect  upon  distant 
objects,  so  as  to  make  tliein  appear  nearer  than 
when  viewed  with  tlie  naked  eye. 

'File  camera  obscura  is  frequently  constructed 
ilia  portable  fortn,  so  as  to  be  carried  about  foi 
tlie  jiurpose  of  delineating  laiidsca|)es.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  brief  description  of  tlie  instrument  in 
tliis  form;  A  C  is  a  convex  lens,  placed  near  the 
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end  of  a  tube  or  drawer,  which  is  movable  in  the 
side  of  a  square  box,  within  wliich  is  a  plane 
mirror,  D  E,  reclining  backward  in  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees  from  the  perpendicular,  p  71. — . 
Tlie  pencils  of  rays  flowing  from  tlie  object  O  B, 
ami  passing  llirougli  the  convex  lens,  instead  of 
proceeding  forward  and  forming  tlie  image  N  I, 
are  reflected  upward  by  tlie  mirror,  and  meet  in 
points,  as  F  G,  at  tlie  same  distance  at  wliich 
they  would  iiave  met  at  i/aiid  I,  if  lliey  had  not 
been  intercepted  by  the  mirror.  At  F  G,  tlie 
image  of  llio  object  O  B,  is  received  either  on  a 
piece  of  oiled  paper,  or  more  frequently  on  a 
plane  unpolished  glass,  placed  in  the  liorizontal 
situation  F  G,  wliich  receives  tlie  images  of  all 
objects  opposite  to  tlie  lens,  and  on  which,  or  oa 
an  oiled  p.aper  placed  upon  it,  their  outlines  may 
be  traced  by  a  jiencil.  Tlie  movalile  tube  oa 
wliich  the  leas  is  fixed  serves  to  adjust  the  focus 
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for  near  and  distant  objects,  until  their  images 
appear  distinctly  painted  on  the  horizontal  glass 
at  F  G.  Tlie  following  is  the  most  common 
form  of  the  box  of  tliis  kind  of  camera  obscura. 
A  is  the  position  of  the  lens,  B  C  the  position  of 
the  mirror,  D  the  plane  unpolished  glass  on  which 
the  images  are  depicted,  G  H  &  movable  top  or 
screen  to  prevent  the  light  from  injuring  the  pic¬ 
ture,  and  E  F  the  movable  tube. 

The  Daguerreotype. — An  important  and  some¬ 
what  surprising  discovery  has  lately  been  made 
in  relation  to  the  picture  formed  by  the  camera 
obscura.  It  is  found  that  the  images  formed  by 
this  instrument  are  capable  of  being  indelibly  fixed 
on  certain  surfaces  previously  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  so  that  the  picture  is  rendered  perma- 
neut.  When  a  camera  is  presented  to  any  object 

Fig.  40. 


or  landscape  strongly  illuminated  by  the  sun,  and 
the  prepared  ground  for  receiving  the  image  is 
adjusted,  and  a  certain  time  allowed  to  elapse  until 
the  rays  of  light  produce  their  due  effect,  in  a  few 
minutes,  or  even  seconds,  a  picture  of  the  objects 
opposite  to  the  lens  is  indelibly  impressed  upon 
the  [)repared  plate,  in  all  the  accur.ite  proportions 
and  perspective  which  distinguish  the  images 
formed  in  a  dark  chamber,  which  representation.s 
may  b.3  hung  up  in  apartments,  along  with  other 
paintings  and  engravings,  and  will  likely  retain 
their  beauty  and  luster  ^or  many  years.  These 
are  pictures  of  nature^*  own  workmanship,  fin¬ 
ished  in  an  extre.’.iely  short  space  of  time,  and 
with  the  most  exquisite  delicacy  and  accuracy'. — 
The  effect  i;,  -r.idently’  owing  to  certain  chemical 
properties  in  the  rays  of  light,  and  opens  a  new 
field  for  experiment  and  investigation  to  the  phi¬ 
losopher.  The  only'  defect  in  the  picture  is,  that 
it  is  not  colored;  but,  in  the  progress  of  experi¬ 
ments,  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  even 
this  object  may  be  accomplished,  in  which  case 
we  should  be  able  to  obtain  the  most  accurate 
landscapes  and  representationsof  all  objects  which 
can  possibly  be  formed.  This  art  or  discovery' 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  Daguerreotype,  from  M.( 
Daguerre,  a  Frenchman,  who  is  supposed  to  have' 
been  the  first  discoverer,  and  who  received  a  large 
premium  from  the  Frencli  government  for  disclo¬ 
sing  the  process,  and  making  the  discovery  pub¬ 
lic.  Several  improvements  and  modifications,  in 
reference  to  the  preparation  of  the  plates,  have 
been  made  since  the  discovery  was  first  annonneed, 
about  the  beginning  of  1839;  and  the  pictures 
formed  on  this  principle  are  frequently  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  name  of  Fltologenic  drawings,  and 
are  now  exhibited  at  most  of  our  public  scientific 
institutions. 

This  new  science  or  art  has  been  distinguished 
by  different  names.  It  was  first  called  Photogra¬ 
phy,  from- two  Greek  words,  signifying  writing  by 
kghi:  it  was  afterward  called  the  art  of  Photogenic 
Drawing,  or  frawing  produced  by  light.  M. 
Daguerre  gave  it  the  name  of  Heliography,  or 
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writing  by  the  gun;  all  which  appellatives  are  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Greek,  and  are  expressive,  in  soma 
degree,  of  the  nature  of  the  process.  We  shall, 
however,  make  u.se  of  the  term  Daguerreotype, 
derived  from  tho  name  of  the  inventor. 

As  it  does  not  fall  within  our  plan  to  give  any 
minute  de.scriptions  of  the  Daguerreotype  process, 
we  shall  just  give  a  few  general  hints  in  reference 
lo  it,  referring  those  who  wish  for  particular  de¬ 
tails  to  the  separate  treatises  which  have  been 
published  respecting  it.  The  first  thing  necessa¬ 
ry  to  be  attended  to  in  this  art  is  the  preparation 
of  the  plate  on  which  the  drawing  is  to  be  made. 
The  plate  consists  of  a  thin  leaf  of  copper,  plated 
with  silver,  both  metals  together  not  being  thicker 
than  a  card.  The  object  of  the  copper  is  simply 
to  support  the  silver,  which  must  be  the  purest 
that  can  be  procured.  But,  though  the  copper 
should  be  no  thicker  than  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
support,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  so  thick 
as  to  prevent  the  plate  from  being  warped,  which 
would  produce  a  distortion  of  the  images  traced 
upon  it.  This  plate  must  be  polished;  and  for 
this  purpose  the  following  articles  are  required  : 
a  vial  of  olive  oil;  some  very  fine  cotton;  pumice- 
powder  ground,  until  it  is  almost  impalpable,  and 
tied  up  in  a  piece  of  fine  muslin,  thin  enough  to 
let  the  powder  pass  through  without  touching  tho 
plate  when  the  bag  is  shaken;  a  little  nitric  acid, 
diluted  with  sixteen  times,  by  measure,  its  own 
quantity  of  water;  a  frame  of  wire  on  w'hich  to 
place  the  plate  when  being  heated;  a  spiift  lamp 
to  make  the  plate  hot;  a  small  box,  with  inclined 
sides  within,  and  having  a  lid  to  shut  it  up  close; 
and  a  square  board  large  enough  to  hold  the  draw¬ 
ing,  and  having  catches  at  tho  side  to  keep  it 
steady'. 

I’o  the  above  prerequisites,  a  good  camera  ob¬ 
scura.  is,  of  course,  essentially  necessary.  I'liis 
instrument  should  be  large  enough  to  admit  the 
plate  of  the  largest  drawing  intended  to  be  taken. 
The  lens  which  forms  the  image  of  the  object 
should,  if  possible,  be  achromatic,  and  of  a  consid¬ 
erable  diameter.  In  an  excellent  instrument  of 
this  description  now  before  me,  the  lens  is  an 
achromatic  about  three  inches  diameter,  but  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  contracted  to  a  smaller  a|)erture. — 
Its  focal  distance  is  about  17  inches;  and  the  box, 
exclusive  of  the  tube  which  contains  tho  lens,  is 
15  inches  long,  ISj^  inches  broad,  and  11  inches 
deep.  It  forms  a  beautiful  and  well-defined  pic¬ 
ture  of  every  well  enlightened  object  to  which  it 
is  directed. 

Before  the  plate  is  })laced  in  the  camera,  th  re 
are  certain  operations  to  be  performed.  1.  The 
surface  of  the  plate  should  he  made  perfectly 
smooth  or  highly  poli.shed.  For  this  purpose  it 
must  be  laid  flat,  with  the  silver  side  upward, 
upon  several  folds  of  paper  for  a  bedding;  and 
having  been  well  polished  in  the  usual  way,  the 
surface  must  be  jjowdered  equally  and  carefully 
with  fine  pumice  inclosed  in  the  muslin  bag. — 
Then  taking  a  little  cotton  wool,  dipped  in  olive 
oil,  it  must  be  rubbed  over  the  plate  with  round¬ 
ing  strokes,  and  then  crossing  them  by  others 
which  commence  at  right  angles  with  the  first. — 
This  process  must  be  repeated  frequently,  chang¬ 
ing  the  cotton,  and  renewing  the  pumice-powder 
every  time.  A  small  portion  of  cotton  must  now 
be  moistened  with  the  diluted  nitric  acid,  and 
applied  equally  to  the  whole  surface.  The  next 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  the  plate  thoroughly 
and  equally  hot,  by  holding  the  plate  with  a  pair 
of  pinchers  by  the  corner  over  a  charcoal  fire,  and 
when  the  plate  is  sulliciently  hot,  a  white  coating 
will  be  observed  on  the  silver,  which  indicates  that 
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that  part  of  the  operation  is  finished.  An  even 
cold  surface  is  next  wanted,  sncli  as  a  metallic 
plate  cooled  almost  to  the  freezing  point  by 
muriate  of  soda,  and  to  this  the  heated  plate  must 
be  suddenly  transferred. 

2.  The  next  operation  is  to  give  the  plate  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  iodine.  This  is  accomplished  by  fixing  the 
plate  upon  a  board,  and  then  putting  it  into  a  box 
coiiluining  a  little  dish  with  iodine  divided  into 
small  pieces,  with  its  face  downward,  and  sup¬ 
ported  with  small  bi'ackets  at  the  corners.  In 
tliis  position  the  plate  must  remain  until  it  assume 
a  full  ynld  color,  through  the  condensation  of  the 
iodine  on  its  surface,  which  jjrocess  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  darkened  apartment.  The  requisite 
time  for  the  condensation  of  the  iodine  varies  from 
five  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  When  this  process 
is  satisfactorily  accomplished,  the  plate  should  be 
immediately  fixed  in  a  frame  with  catches  and 
bands,  and  placed  in  the  camera;  and  the  trans¬ 
ference  from  one  receptacle  to  another  should  be 
made  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  with  only  so 
much  light  as  will  enable  the  operator  to  see  what 
he  is  doing. 

3.  The  next  operation  is  to  obtain  the  drawing. 
Having  placed  the  camera  in  front  of  tlie  scene 
to  be  represented,  and  the  lens  being  adjusted  to 
the  proper  focus,  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera  is 
withdrawn,  and  the  jirepared  plate  is  substituted 
for  it,  and  the  whole  is  left  until  the  natural 
images  are  drawn  by  the  natural  light  from  the 
object  The  time  necessary  to  leave  the  plate,  fcr 
a  complete  delineation  of  the  objects  depends  upon 
the  intensity  of  the  light.  Objects  in  the  shade 
will  require  more  time  for  their  delineation  than 
those  in  the  broad  light.  The  full,  clear  light  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  Spain,  Italy,  and  [larticularly 
the  more,  glowing  brilliancy  of  tropical  countries, 
will  effect  the  object  much  more  speedily  than  the 
duller  luminosity  of  a  northern  clime.  Some 
hours  of  t.'e  day  are  likewise  more  favorable  liian 
others.  Dbguerre  states  that  “the  most  favorable 
is  from  7,  a-  m.,  to  3  o’clock,  i>.  m.,  and  that  a  draw¬ 
ing  could  be  effected  in  Paris  in  three  or  four  mi¬ 
nutes  in  June  and  July,  which  would  require  five 
or  six  in  May  and  August,  and  seven  or  eight  in 
April  and  September.”  In  the  progress  of  this 
art,  at  the  present  time,  portraits  and  other  objects 
are  frequently  deli  neated  in  the  course  of  a  few 
seconds.  4.  Immediately  after  removing  the  plate 
fjc/m  the  camera,  it  is  next  placed  over  the  vapor 
o  mercury,  which  is  jilaced  in  a  cup  at  the  bot- 
»nm  of  a  box, and  a  spirit  lamp  airplieil  to  its  bottom 
until  the  temperature  rise  to  140°  of  Fahrenheit. 
This  process  is  intended  to  bring  out  the  image, 
which  is  not  visible  when  withdrawn  from  the 
A’.amera;  but  in  the  cour.se  of  a  few  minutes,  a 
faint  tracery  will  begin  to  appear,  and  in  a  very  , 
fhort  time  the  figure  will  bo  clearly  developed. 

5.  The  next  operation  is  to  fix  the  impression. 
In  order  to  this,  the  coating  on  which  the  design 
was  impressed  must  be  removed,  to  preserve  it 
from  being  decomposed  by  the  rays  of  light.  For 
tliis  purpose,  the  plate  is  placed  in  a  trough  con¬ 
taining  common  water,  plunging  and  withdrawing 
.it  immediately,  and  then  plunging  it  into  a  solu¬ 
tion  o.f  salt  and  water  until  the  yellow  coating  has 
disappeared. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  photogenic 
processes  of  Daguerre.  Other  substances,  how¬ 
ever,  more  easily  jirenare.d,  have  been  recommend¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Talbot,  F.R.S.,  who  appears,  about  the 
same  time  to  have  invented  a  process,  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  Daguerre.  The  following  are 
his  direffions  for  the  preparation  of  ptwtogenic 
paper  ; 


The  paper  is  to  be  dipped  into  a  solution  of 
salt  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounca 
of  salt  to  half  a  pint  of  water.  Let  the  superllu- 
ous  moisture  drain  off,  and  then  laying  the  paper 
upon  a  clean  cloth,  dab  it  gently  witli  a  napkin, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  salt  collecting  in  one  spot 
more  than  in  another.  The  paper  is  then  to  ba 
pinned  down,  by  two  of  its  corners,  on  a  drawing 
board,  by  means  of  common  pins,  and  one  sida 
washed  or  wetted  with  the  photogenic  flui.l,  using 
the  brush  prepai-ed  for  that  purpose,  and  taking 
care  to  distribute  it  equally.  Next,  dry  the.  papei 
as  rapidly  as  you  can  at  the  fire,  and  it  will  be  fit 
for  use  for  most  purposes.  If,  when  the  paper  i? 
exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays,  it  should  assume  un  Ir¬ 
regular  tint,  a  very  thin  extra  wash  of  the  Huiil 
will  render  the  color  uniform,  and  at  the  same 
time,  somewhat  darker.  Should  it  be  required  to 
make  a  more  sensitive  description  of  paper,  after 
the  first  application  of  the  fluid  the  solution  of 
salt  should  be  applied,  and  the  paper  dried  at  the 
fire.  Api)ly  a  second  wash  of  the  fluid,  and  dry 
it  at  the  fire  again:  employ  the  salt  a  third  time, 
dry  it,  and  one  application  more  of  the  fluid  will, 
when  dried,  have  made  the  paper  extremely  sensi¬ 
tive.  Wlien  slips  of  such  papers,  differently  pre¬ 
pared,  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  daylight,  those 
which  are  soonest  affected  by  the  light,  by  becom¬ 
ing  dark,  are  the  best  prepared. 

When  photogenic  drawings  are  finished  in  a 
perfect  way,  the  designs  then  taken  on  the  jtlate 
or  paper  are  exceedingly  beautiful  and  correct, 
and  will  bear  to  be  inspected  with  a  considerable 
magnifying  power,  so  that  the  most  minute  por¬ 
tions  of  the  objects  delineated  maybe  distinctly 
perceived.  \V e  have  seen  ])ortraits  finished  in  this 
way  by  a  London  artist  with  an  accuracy  which 
the  best  miniature  painter  conid  never  attempt, 
every  feature  being  so  distinct  as  to  bear  being 
viewed  with  a  deep  magnifier.  And  in  landscapes 
and  buildings,  such  is  the  delicacy  and  accuracy 
of  such  representations,  that  the  marks  of  the 
chisel  and  the  crevices  in  the  stones  may  fre¬ 
quently  be  seen  by  applying  a  magnifying  lens  to 
the  picture;  so  that  we  may  justly  exclaim,  in  the 
words  of  the  poet,  “  Who  can  paint  like  Nature!” 
That  LIGHT — which  is  the  first-born  of  Deity, 
which  pervades  all  space,  and  illuminates  all  worlds 
— in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  with  an  accu¬ 
racy  which  no  art  can  imitate,  depicts  every 
object  in  its  exact  form  and  proportions,  superior 
to  everything  that  human  genius  can  produce. 

The  photogenic  art,  in  its  progress,  will  doubtless 
be  productive  of  many  highly  interestingaud  bene¬ 
ficial  eflects.  It  affords  us  the  power  of  rejire- 
senting,  by  an  accurate  and  rapid  process,  all  the 
grand  and  beautiful  objects  connected  with  out 
globe,  the  landscapes  peculiar  to  every  country, 
'the  lofty  ranges  of  mountains  which  distinguish 
Alpine  regions,  the  noble  edifices  which  art  has 
reared,  the  monumental  remains  of  antiquity,  and 
every  other  object  which  it  ivould  be  interesting 
for  human  beings  to  contemplate;  so  that,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  general  scenery  of  our  world, 
in  its  prominent  parts,  miglit  be  exhibited  to  al¬ 
most  every  eye.  The  commission  of  the  French 
Cliambers,  when  referring  to  this  art,  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remark  :  “  To  copy  the  millions  upon 
millions  of  hieroglyphics  which  cover  even  tha 
exterior  of  the  great  monuments  of  Thebes  and 
Memphis,  of  Carnac,  &c.,  would  require  scores  of 
years  and  legions  of  designers.  By  the  assistance 
of  the  Daguerreotype,  a  single  man  could  finish 
that  immense  work.”  This  instrument  lavs  down 
objects  which  the.  visual  organs  of  man  would 
overlook,  or  might  be  unable  to  perceive,  with  ih 
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same  minuteness  and  nicety  that  it  delineates  the 
most  prominent  features  of  a  landscape.  The 
time-stained  excrescences  on  a  tree,  the  blades  of 
grass,  the  leaf  of  a  rose,  the  neglected  weed,  the 
moss  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  tower,  and  similar 
objects,  are  traced  with  the  same  accuracy  as  the 
terger  objects  in  the  surrounding  scene. 

It  is  not  improbable,  likewise,  that  this  art  (still 
a  its  infancy ),  when 't  approximates  to  perfection, 
may  enable  us  to  take  representations  of  the  sub¬ 
lime  objects  in  the  heuvens.  The  sun  affords  suf¬ 
ficient  light  for  this  purpose;  and  there  appears 
no  insurmountable  obstacle  iu  taking,  in  this  way, 
a  highly  magnified  pictute  of  that  luminary, 
vvhich  shall  be  capable  of  being  again  magnified 
by  a  powerful  microscope  It  is  by  no  means  im¬ 
probable,  from  experiments  that  have  hitherto 
been  made,  that  we  may  obtain  an  accurate  deli¬ 
neation  of  the  lunar  world  from  the  moon  herself. 
The  plated  discs  prepared  by  Daguerre  receive 
impressions  from  the  action  of  tite  lunar  rays  to 
such  an  extent  as  permits  the  hope  that  photo¬ 
graphic  charts  of  the  moon  may  soon  be  obtained; 
and,  if  so,  they  will  excel  in  accuracy  all  the  de¬ 
lineations  of  this  orb  that  have  hitherto  been 
obtained;  and  if  they  should  bear  a  microscopic 
power,  objects  may  be  perceived  on  the  lunar  sur¬ 
face  which  have  hitherto  been  invisible.  Nor  is 
it  impossible  that  the  planets  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
and  Saturn  may  be  delineated  in  tliis  way,  and 
objects  discovered  which  cannot  be  descried  by 
means  of  the  telescope.  It  might,  perhaps,  be 
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considered  as  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability  to 
expect  that  even  distant  nefeuZeg  might  thus  be  fixed, 
and  a  delineation  of  their  objects  produced  which 
shall  be  capable  of  being  magnified  by  micro¬ 
scopes;  but  we  ought  to  consider  that  the  art  is 
yet  only  in  its  infancy,  that  plates  of  a  more  de¬ 
licate  nature  than  those  liitherto  used  may  yet  be 
prepared,  and  that  other  properties  of  light  may 
yet  be  discovered  whicli  shall  facilitate  such  de¬ 
signs.  For  we  ouglit  now  to  set  no  boundaries  to 
the  discoveries  of  science,  and  to  the.  practical  ap¬ 
plications  of  scientific  discovery  which  genius  and 
art  may  accomplish. 

In  short,  this  invention  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  have  not  yet  discovered  all  the  wonderful 
properties  of  that  luminous  agent  which  pervades 
the  universe,  and  which  unvails  to  us  its  beauties 
and  sublimities;  and  that  thousands  of  admirable 
objects  and  agencies  may  yet  be  disclosed  to  our 
view  through  the  medium  of  light,  as  philosophi¬ 
cal  investigators  advance  iu  their  researches  and 
discoveries.  In  the  present  instance,  as  well  as  in 
many  others,  it  evidently  appe-ars  that  the  Creator 
intends,  in  the  course  of  his  providence,  by  means 
of  scientific  researches,  gradually  to  open  to  the 
view  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  world  the  wonders, 
the  beauties,  and  the  sublimities  of  his  vast  crea¬ 
tion;  to  manifest  his  infinite  wisdom  and  his  su¬ 
perabundant  goodness,  and  to  raise  our  souls  to  tlie 
contemplation  and  the  love  of  him  who  is  the 
original  source  of  all  that  is  glorious  and  benefit- 
cent  iu  the  scene  of  nature. 


CHAPTER  III. 


ON  THE  OPTICAL  ANGLE,  AND  THE 

In  order  to  understand  the  principle  on  which 
telescopes  represent  distant  objects  as  magnified, 
it  maj'  be  expedient  to  explain  what  is  meant  by 
the  angle  of  vision,  and  the  apparent  magnitudes 
under  which  different  objects  appear,  and  the 
same  object,  when  placed  at  different  distances. 

The  optical  angle  is  the  angle  contained  under 
two  right  lines  drawn  from  the  extreme  points  of 
an  object  to  the  eye.  Thus  A  E  B  or  C  E  D 
(fig.  40*)  is  the  optical  or  visual  angle,  or  the 

Fig.  40* 
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angle  under  which  the  object  A  B  or  C  D  appears 
to  tne  eye  at  E.  These  two  objects,  being  at  dif¬ 
ferent  distances,  are  seen  under  the  same  angle, 
although  C  D  is  evidently  larger  than  A  B.  On 
the  retina  of  the  oye,  their  images  are  e.xactly  of 
the  same  size,  and  so  is  the  still  larger  object  F  G. 

Tho  apparent  magnitude  of  objects  denotes  their 
magnitude  as  they  appear  to  us,  in  contradistinc- 
tiou  from  their  real  or  true  magnitude,  and  it  is 
measured  by  the  visual  angle;  for,  whatever  ob¬ 
jects  are  seen  under  the  same,  or  equal  angles, 
appear  equal,  however  different  their  real  magni¬ 
tudes.  If  a  half  crown  or  half  dollar  be  placed 


APPARENT  MAGNITUDE  OF  OBJECTS. 

at  about  120  yards  from  the  eye,  it  is  just  per¬ 
ceptible  as  a  visible,  point,  and  its  apparent  magni. 
tude,  or  the  angle  under  which  it  is  seen,  is  very 
small.  At  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  yards, 
its  bulk  appears  sensibly  increased,  and  we  per¬ 
ceive  it  to  be  a  round  body;  at  the  distance  of  six 
or  eight  yards  we  can  see  the  king  or  queen’s 
head  engraved  upon  it;  and  at  the  distance  of 
eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  eye  it  will  appear  so 
large  that  it  will  seem  to  cover  a  large  building 
placed  within  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile; 
in  other  words,  the  apparent  magnitude  of  tiio 
half  crown,  held  at  such  a  distance,  will  more 
than  equal  that  of  such  a  building  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  on  the  retina,  owing  to  the  increase  of 
the  optical  angle.  If  we  suppose  A  (tig-  41) 

Fig.  41. 


to  represent  the  apparent  size  of  the  half  crown 
at  nine  yards’  distance,  then  we  say  it  is  se»n  un¬ 
der  the  small  angle  FED.  B  will  represent  its 
apparent  magnitude  at  4^  yards  distant  under 
the  angle  H  E  G,  and  the  circle  C,  its  apparent 
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magnitude  at  3  yards  distant,  under  the  large  an¬ 
gle  K  E  I. 

This  may  be  otherwise  illustrated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figure:  Let  A  B  (fig.  42)  be  an  object 

Fig.  42. 
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viewed  directly  by  the  eye  Q  R.  From  each  ex¬ 
tremity  A  and  B  draw  the  lilies  A  N,  B  M,  inter¬ 
secting  each  other  in  the  crystalline  humor  in  I : 
then  is  A  I  B  the  optical  angle  which  is  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  apparent  magnitude  or  length  of  the 
object  A  B.  From  an  inspection  of  this  figure, 
it  will  evidently  appear  that  the  apparent  magni¬ 
tudes  of  objects  will  vary  according  to  their  dis¬ 
tances.  Tims  A  B,  C  D,  E  F,  tlie  real  magni¬ 
tudes  of  which  are  unequal,  may  be  situated  at 
such  distances  from  the  eye  as  to  have  their  appa¬ 
rent  magnitudes  all  equal,  and  occupying  the 
same  space  on  the  retina,  M  N,  as  here  represent¬ 
ed.  In  like  manner,  objects  of  equal  magnitude, 
placed  at  unequal  distances,  will  appear  unequal. 
The  objects  A  B  and  G  H,  which  are  equal,  be¬ 
ing  situated  at  different  distances  from  tlie  eye, 
G  H  will  appear  under  the  large  angle  T  I  V,  or 
as  large  as  an  object  T  V,  situated  at  the  same 
place  as  the  object  A  B,  while  A  B  appears  under 
the  smaller  angle  A  I B.  Therefore  the  object  G  H 
is  apparently  greater  tlian  the  object  A  B,  though  it 
is  only  equal  to  it.  Hence  it  appears  that  we  liave 
no  certain  standard  of  the  true  magnitude  of  ob¬ 
jects  by  our  visual  perception  abstractly  con- 
eidered,  but  only  of  the  proportions  oi  magnitude. 

In  reference  to  apparent  magnitudes,  we  scarce¬ 
ly  ever  judge  any  object  to  be  so  great  or  so  small 
as  it  appears  to  be,  or  that  there  is  so  great  a  dis¬ 
parity  in  the  visible  magnitude  of  two  equal  bo¬ 
dies  at  difterent  distances  from  the  eye.  Thus, 
for  example,  suppose  two  men,  each  six  feet  three 
inches  high,  to  stand  directly  before  us,  one  at  the 
distance  of  a  pole,  or  5).^  yards,  and  the  other  at 
the  distance  of  100  poles,  or  550  yards  :  we  should 
observe  a  considerable  difference  in  their  apparent 
size,  but  we  sliould  scarcely  suppose,  at  first  sight, 
tliat  the  one  nearest  tlie  eye  appeared  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  greater  than  tlie  other,  or  that,  wliile 
the  nearest  one  appeared  six  feet  three  inches 
higii,  the  remote  one  appeared  only  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch.  Yet  such  is  in  reality  the 
case;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  visible  bulk  or  area 
of  the  one  is  to  that  of  the  other  as  the  square  of 
these  numbers,  namely,  as  10,000  to  1;  the  man 
nearest  us  presenting  to  tlie  eye  a  magnitude  or 
surface  ten  thousand  times  greater  tlian  that  of 
the  other.  Again,  suppose  two  chairs  standing 
in  a  large  room,  the  one  twenty-one  feet  distance 
from  us,  and  the  other  three  feet;  tlie  one  nearest  us 
will  appear  seven  times  larger,  both  in  length  and 
breadth,  than  the  n.ore  distant  one,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  its  visible  area  fort3'-nine  times  greater. 
If  I  hold  up  my  finger  at  nine  inciies  distance 
from  my  eye,  it  seems  to  cover  a  large,  town  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  extent,  situated  at  three  miles 
distance;  consequently,  the  apparent  magnitude, 
of  my  finger,  at  nine  inches  distance  from  the  or¬ 
gan  of  vision,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  large 
town  at  three  miles  distance,  and  forms  a  larger 


picture  on  the  retina  of  the  eye.  When  I  stand 
at  the  distance  of  a  foot  from  my  window  and 
look  through  one  of  the  panes  to  a  village  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  I  see,  through 
that  pane,  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  village, 
comprehending  two  or  three  hundred  houses;  con¬ 
sequently  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  pane  is 
equal  to  nearly  the  extent  of  the  village,  and  all 
the  buildings  it  contains  do  not  appear  larger  than 
the  pane  of  glass  in  the  window,  otherwise  the 
houses  and  other  objects  which  com]>ose  the  vil¬ 
lage  could  not  be  seen  through  tliat  single  pane. 
For,  if  we  suppose  a  line  drawn  from  one  end  of 
the  village,  passing  through  the  one  side  of  the 
pane,  and  another  line  drawn  from  the  other  end, 
and  passing  through  the  other  side  of  the  pane  to 
the  eye,  these  lines  would  form  the  optical  angle 
under  which  the  pane  of  glass  and  the  village  ap¬ 
pears.  If  the  pane  of  glass  be  fourteen  inches 
broad,  and  the  length  of  the  village  2G40  yards,  or 
half  a  mile,  this  last  lineal  extent  is  6788  times 
greater  than  the  other,  and  yet  they  have  the  same 
apparent  magnitude  in  the  case  supposed. 

Hence  we  may  learn  the  absurdity  and  futility 
of  attempting  to  describe  the  extent  of  spaces  in 
the  heavens,  hy  saying  that  a  certain  phenomenon 
was  two  or  three  feet  or  3’ards  distant  from  an¬ 
other,  or  that  the  tail  of  a  comet  appeared  several 
yards  in  length.  Such  representations  can  con- 
vej’  no  definite  ideas  in  relation  to  such  magni¬ 
tudes,  unless  it  be  specified  at  what  distance  from 
the  eye  the  foot  or  3’ard  is  supposed  to  be  placed. 
If  a  rod,  a  yard  in  length,  be  held  at  nine  inchea 
from  the  eye,  it  will  subtend  an  angle,  or  cover  a 
space  in  the  heavens,  equal  to  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  circumference  of  the  sk)',  or  about 
one  hundred  degrees.  If  it  be  eighteen  inches  from 
the  eye,  it  will  cover  a  space  equal  to  fifty  degrees; 
if  at  three  feet,  twenty-five  degrees,  and  so  on 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  eye;  *0 
that  we  can  form  no  correct  conceptions  of  ap¬ 
parent  spaces  or  distances  in  the  heavens,  when 
we  are  merely  told  that  two  stars,  for  example, 
appear  to  be  three  yards  distant  from  each  other. 
The  only  definite,  measure  we  can  use  in  such  a 
case  is  that  of  degrees.  The  sun  and  moon  are 
about  half  a  degree  in  apparent  diameter,  and  the 
di.jtanoe  between  the  extreme  stars  in  Orion’s  belt 
three  degrees,  which  measures,  being  made  fami¬ 
liar  to  the  e.)’e,  maj'  be  applied  to  other  spaces  of 
the  heavens,  and  an  approximate  idea  conveyed 
of  the  relative  distances  of  objects  in  the  sky. 

From  what  has  been  .stated  above,  it  is  evident 
that  the  magnitude  of  objects  may  be  considered 
in  different  points  of  view.  The  true  dimemsions 
of  an  object,  considered  in  itself,  give  what  is 
called  its  real  or  absolute  magnitude;  and  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  visual  angle  determines  the  apparent 
magnitude.  The  real  magnitude,  therefore,  is  a 
constant  quantity;  but  the  apparent  magnitude 
varies  continually  with  the  distance,  real  or  ima¬ 
ginary;  and,  therefore,  if  W'e  always  judged  of 
the  dimensions  of  an  object  from  its  apparent 
magnitude,  everything  around  us  would,  in  this 
respect,  be  undergoing  very  sensible  variations, 
which  might  lead  us  into  strange  and  serious  mis¬ 
takes.  A  fly,  near  enough  to  the  eye,  might  ap¬ 
pear  under  an  angle  as  great  as  an  elephant  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  feet,  and  the  one  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  other.  A  giant  eight  feet  high,  seen 
at  the  distance  of  twenty-four  feet,  would  not  ap¬ 
pear  taller  than  a  child  two  feet  in  hight  at  the 
distance  of  six  feet;  for  both  would  be  seen  near¬ 
ly  under  the  same  angle.  But  our  exj)erie.nca 
generally  prevents  ns  from  being  deceived  by  such 
illusions.  By  the  help  of  touch,  and  by  making 
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allowance  for  the  different  distances  at  wliich  we 
eee  particular  objects,  we  learn  to  correct  the  ideas 
we  might  otherwise  form  from  attending  to  the 
optical  angle  alone,  especially  in  the  case  of  ob¬ 
jects  that  are  near  us.  By  the  sense  of  touch  we 
acquire  an  impression  of  the  distance  of  an  ob¬ 
ject;  this  impression  combines  itself  with  that  of 
the  apparent  magnitude,  so  that  the  impression 
which  represents  to  us  the  real  magnitude  is  the 
product  of  these  two  elements.  When  the  objects, 
however,  are  at  a  great  distance,  it  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  their  true  mag¬ 
nitudes.  The  visual  angles  are  so  small  that  they 
prevent  comparison;  and  the  estimated  bulks  of 
the  objects  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the 
apparent  magnitudes;  and  thus  an  object  situated 
at  a  great  distance  apjiears  to  us  much  smaller 
than  it  is  in  reality.  \Ve  also  estimate  objects  to 
be  nearer  or  farther  distant  according  as  they  are 
more  or  less  clear,  and  our  perception  of  them 
more  or  less  distinct  and  well-defined;  and  like¬ 
wise  when  several  objects  intervene  between  us 
and  the  object  we  are  particularly  observing.  We 
make  a  sort  of  addition  of  all  the  estimated  dis¬ 
tances  of  intermediate  objects,  in  order  to  form  a 
total  distance  of  the  remote  object,  which,  in  this 
case,  appears  to  be  farther  off  than  if  the  iuter- 
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veiling  space  were  unoccupied.  It  is  generally 
estimated  that  no  terrestrial  object  can  be  distinct¬ 
ly  perceived  if  the  visual  angle  it  subtends  be  less 
than  one  minute  of  a  degree,  and  that  most  objects 
become  indistinct  when  the  angle  they  subtend 
at  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  less  than  six  minutes. 

We  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  introduce  the 
above  remarks  on  the  ajiparent  magnitude  of  ob¬ 
jects,  because  the  principal  use  of  a  telescope  is 
to  increase  the  angle  of  vision,  or  to  represent  ob¬ 
jects  under  a  larger  angle  than  that  under  which 
they  appear  to  the  naked  eye,  so  as  to  render  tho 
view  of  distant  objects  more  distinct,  and  to  ex¬ 
hibit  to  the  organ  of  vision  those  objects  wliich 
would  otherwise  be  invisible.  A  telescope  may 
be  said  to  enlarge  an  object  just  as  many  times  as 
the  angle  under  which  the  instrument  represents 
it  is  greater  than  that  under  which  it  appears  to 
the  unassisted  eye.  Thus  the  moon  appears  to 
the  naked  eye  under  an  angle  of  about  half  a  de¬ 
gree;  consequently,  a  telescope  magnifies  61)  times 
if  it  represents  that  orb  under  an  angle  of  30  de¬ 
grees;  and  if  it  magnified  180  times,  it  would  ex- 
liibit  the  moon  under  an  angle  of  90  degrees, 
which  would  make  her  appear  to  fill  half  of  the 
visible  heavens,  or  the  space  which  intervenea 
from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  REFRACTING  TELESCOPES. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  telescopes,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  two  modes  of  vision,  namely,  those  which 
perform  their  office  by  refraction  through  lenses, 
and  those  vi'hich  magnify  distant  objects  by  re¬ 
flection  from  mirrors.  The  telescope  which  is 
constructed  with  lenses  produces  its  effects  solely 
by  refracted  light,  and  is  called  a  Diofitric,  or  re¬ 
fracting  telescope.  The  other  kind  of  telescope 
produces  its  effects  partly  by  reflection,  and  part¬ 
ly  by  refraction,  and  is  composed  both  of  mirrors 
and  lenses  ;  but  the  mirrors  form  the  principal 
part  of  the  telescope,  and  therefore  such  instru¬ 
ments  are  denominated  reflecting  telescopes.  In 
this  chapter  I  shall  describe  the  various  kinds  of 
refracting  telescopes. 


SECTION  I. 

The  Galilean  telescope. 

This  telescope  is  named  after  the  celebrated 
Galileo,  who  first  constructed,  and  probably  in¬ 
vented  it  in  the  year  1609.  It  consists  of  only 
two  glasses,  a  convex  glass  next  the  object,  and  a 
concave  next  the  eye.  The  convex  is  called  the 
object-qlass,  and  the  concave,  to  which  tho  eye  is 
applied,  is  called  the  eye-glass.  Let  C  (fig.  43) 
represent  the  convex  object-glass,  presented  to 

Fig.  43. 


nny  object  in  the  direction  D  E  I,  so  that  the 
•ays  fall  parallel  upon  it;  if  these  rays,  after  pass¬ 
ing  through  it,  were  not  intercepted  by  the  con¬ 
cave  leas  K,  they  would  pass  on,  and  cross  each 


other  in  the  focus  F,  where  an  inverted  image  of 
the  object  would  be  formed.  But  the  concave  lens 
K,  the  virtual  focus  of  which  is  atN,  being  inter¬ 
posed,  the  rays  are  not  suffered  to  converge  to 
that  point,  but  are  made  less  convergent,*  and 
enter  the  pupil  almost  parallel,  as  G  H,  and  are 
converged  by  the  humors  of  the  eye  to  their  pro¬ 
per  foci  on  the  retina.  The  object,  through  this 
telescope,  is  seen  upright,  or  in  its  natural  po.si- 
tion,  because  the  rays  are  not  suffered  to  come  to 
a  focus,  so  as  to  form  an  inverted  picture.  The 
concave  eyeglass  is  placed  as  far  within  the  focus 
of  the  object-glass  as  is  equal  to  its  own  virtual 
focus;  and  the  magnifying  power  is  an  the  focal 
length  of  the  object-glass  to  that  of  the  eyeglass, 
that  is,  as  C  F  to  B  F.  Thus,  suppose  tho  focus 
of  the  object-glass  to  be  ten  inches,  and  the  focus 
of  the  eyeglass  to  be  one  inch,  the  magnifying 
power  will  be  ten  times,  which  is  always  found 
by  dividing  the  focal  length  of  the  object-glass  by 
that  of  the  eyeglass.  4'iie  interval  between  the 
two  glasses,  in  this  case,  will  be  nine  inches, 
which  is  the  length  of  the  telescope,  and  the  ob¬ 
jects  seen  through  it  will  appear  un  ler  an  angle 
ten  times  greater  than  they  do  to  the  naked  eye. 
These,  propositions  might  be  proved  mathemati¬ 
cally;  but  the  process  is  somewhat  tedious  and 
intricate,  and  might  not  fully  be  understood  by 
general  readers.  I  shall  therefore  only  mention 
some  of  the  general  properties  of  this  telescope, 
which  is  now  seldom  used,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  opera-glasses. 

1.  The  focal  distance  of  the  object-glass  must 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  eyeglass,  otherwise  it 
would  not  magnify  an  object;  if  the  focal  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  eyeglass  were  greater  than  that  of 

•  It  is  one  of  the  properties  of  concave  lenses  to  render 
convergent  rays  less  convergent,  an.l  whsn  placed  as  here 
supposed,  to  render  tliem  parallel;  and  it  is  parallel  raye 
that  produce  distinct  vision. 
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the  object-glass,  it  would  diminish  objects  instead 
m  magnifying  them.  2  The  visible  area  of  the 
object  is  greater,  the  nearer  the  eye  is  to  tlie  glass; 
and  it  depends  on  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  of  the 
eye,  and  on  the  breadth  of  the  object-glass;  con- 
eequently,  the  field  of  view  in  this  telescope  is 
very  small.  3.  The  distinctness  of  vision  in  this 
construction  of  a  telescope  exceeds  that  of  almost 
any  other.  This  arises  from  the  rays  of  light  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  object  directly  through  the  lenses, 
without  crossing  or  intersecting  each  other;  where¬ 
as,  in  the  combination  of  convex  lenses,  they  in¬ 
tersect  one  another  to  form  an  image  in  the  focus 
of  the  object-glass,  and  this  image  is  magnified  by 
the  eyeglass  with  all  its  imperfections  and  distor¬ 
tions.  The  thinness  of  the  center  of  the  concave 
lens  also  contributes  to  distinctness.  4.  Although 
the  field  of  view  in  this  telescope  is  very  small, 
yet,  where  no  other  telescope  can  be  procured,  it 
might  be  made  of  such  a  length  as  to  show  the 
spots  on  the  sun,  the  crescent  of  Venus,  the  satel¬ 
lites  of  Jupiter,  and  the  ring  of  Saturn  ;  and,  re¬ 
quiring  only  two  glasses,  it  is  the  cheapest  of  all 
telescopes.  It  has  been  found  that  an  object-lens 
five  feet  focal  distance  will  bear  a  concave  eyeglass 
of  only  one  inch  focal  distance,  and  will  conse¬ 
quently  magnify  the  diameters  of  the  planets  sixty 
times,  and  their  surfaces  3600  times,  which  is 
sufficient  to  show  the  phenomena  now  stated. 
And,  although  only  a  small  portion  of  the  sun  and 
moon  can  be  seen  at  once,  yet  Jupiter  and  all  his 
satellites  may  sometimes  be  seen  at  one  view;  but 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  finding  objects  with 
such  telescopes.  5.  Opera-glasses,  which  are  al¬ 
ways  of  this  construction,  have  the  object-lens 
generally  about  six  inches  focus  and  one  inch  di¬ 
ameter,  with  a  concave  eyeglass  of  about  two 
inches  focus.  These  glasses  magnify  about  three 
times  in  diameter,  have  a  pretty  large  field,  and 
produce  very  distinct  vision.  When  adjusted  to 
the  eye  they  are  about  four  inches  in  length.  To 
the  object-end  of  an  opera-glass  there  is  some¬ 
times  attached  a  plane  mirror,  placed  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees,  for  the  purpose  of  viewing 
objects  on  either  side  of  us.  By  this  means,  in  a 
theater  or  assembly,  we  can  take  a  view  of  any 
person  without  his  having  the  least  suspicion  of  it, 
as  the  glass  is  directed  in  quite  a  different  direc¬ 
tion.  The  instrumeiit  with  this  appendage  is 
sometimes  called  a  Polemoscop:. 


SECTION  II. 

The  common  astronomical  refracting  tele¬ 
scope. 

The  astronomical  telescope  is  the  most  simple 
construction  of  a  telescope,  composed  of  convex 
lenses  only,  of  which  there  are  but  two  essentially 
necessary,  though  a  third  is  sometimes  added  to 
the  eyepiece  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  field 
of  view.  Its  construction  will  be  easily  under¬ 
stood  from  a  description  of  the  following  figure  : 
Its  two  essential  parts  are  an  object-glass,  A  D, 
and  an  eyeglass  E  Y,  so  combined  in  a  tube  that 
the  focus  F  of  the  object-glass  is  exactly  coinci¬ 
dent  with  the  focus  of  the  eyeglass.  Let  O  B 
(fig.  44)  represent  a  distinct  object,  from  which 
rays  nearly  parallel  proceed  to  the  object-lens 
A  D.  The  rays  passing  through  this  lens  0 
will  cross  at  F,  and  form  an  image  of  the 
object  at  1  ill.  This  image  forms,  as  it 


thus  enabled  to  contemplate  the  object  as  if  it  were 
brought  much  nearer  than  it  is  in  reality  ;  for  the 
rays,  which,  after  crossing,  proceed  in  a  divergent 
state,  fall  upon  the  lens  E  Y  as  if  they  proceeded 
from  a  real  object  situated  at  F.  All  that  is  ef¬ 
fected,  therefore,  by  such  a  telescope  is  to  form  an 
image  of  a  distant  object  by  means  of  the  object¬ 
ions,  and  then  to  give  the  eye  such  assistance  as  is 
necessary  for  viewing  that  image  as  near  as  possi¬ 
ble,  so  that  the  angle  it  shall  subtend  at  the  eye  shall 
be  very  large  compared  with  the  angle  which  tho 
object  itself  would  subtend  in  the  same  situatiom 
Here  it  may  be  expedient  to  explain,  1.  How 
this  arrangement  of  glasses  shows  distant  objects 
distinctly;  and  2.  The  reason  why  objects  appear 
magnified  when  seen  through  it.  As  to  the  first 
particular,  it  may  be  proved  as  follows:  The  rays 
O  A  and  B  D,  which  are  parallel  before  they  fall 
upon  the  object-glass,  are  by  this  glass  refracted 
and  united  at  its  focus.  In  order,  then,  to  distinct 
vision,  the  eyeglass  must  re-establish  the  parallel¬ 
ism  of  the  rays,  which  is  effected  by  placing  the 
eyeglass  so  that  its  focus  may  be  at  F,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  rays  will  proceed  from  it  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  fall  upon  the  ej'e  in  that  direc¬ 
tion;  for  distinct  vision  is  produced  by  parallel 
rays.  2.  The  reason  why  the  object  appears  mag¬ 
nified  will  appear,  if  we  consider  that,  if  the  eye 
viewed  the  object  from  the  center  of  the  object 
glass,  it  would  see  it  under  the  angle  O  C  B ;  lei 
O  C  and  B  C  then  be  produced  to  the  focus  of  the 
glass,  they  will  then  limit  the  image,  I  M,  formed 
in  the  focus.  If,  then,  two  jiarallel  rays  ore  sup¬ 
posed  to  proceed  to  the  eyeglass  E  Y,  they  will 
be  converged  to  its  focus  H,  and  the  eye  will  see 
the  image  under  the  angle  E  H  Y.  The  apparent 
magnitude  of  the  object,  therefore,  as  seen  by  tho 
naked  eye,  is  to  the  magnitude  of  the  image  as 
seen  through  the  telescofie,  as  O  C  B  to  E  H  Y, 
or  as  the  distance  C  F  to  the  distance  F  G ;  ia 
other  words,  as  the  focal  length  of  the  object-glass 
to  that  of  the  eyeglass. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  figure,  that,  through  this 
telescope,  all  objects  will  appear  inverted;  since 
the  object  O  B  is  depicted  by  the  object-glass  in 
an  inverted  position  at  I  M,  and  in  this  position 
is  viewed  by  the  eyeglass  E  Y;  and,  therefore, 
this  kind  of  telescope  is  not  well  adapted  for  view’- 
ing  terrestrial  objects,  since  it  exhibits  the  tops 
of  trees,  houses,  and  other  objects  as  undermost, 
and  the  heads  of  peojile  as  pointing  downward. 
But  this  circumstance  is  of  no  consequence  with 
respect  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  since  they  are 
round,  and  it  can  make  little  difference  to  an  ob¬ 
server  which  side  of  a  globular  body  appears  up¬ 
permost  or  undermost.  All  astronomical  refract¬ 
ing  telescopes  invert  objects;  but  they  are  pre¬ 
ferred  to  any  other  telescopes,  because  they  have 
few  glasses,  and,  consequently,  more  light.  This 
telescope,  however,  can  be  transformed  into  a 
common  day  telescope  for  land  objects  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  two  other  eyeglasses,  as  we  shall  after¬ 
ward  explain;  but  in  "this  case  a  quantity  of  light 
is  lost  by  refraction  at  each  lens,  for  there  is 
scarcely  any  transparent  substance  that  transmits 
all  the  rays  of  light  that  fall  upon  it. 

The  magnifying  pmrer  of  this  tele.scope  is  found 
b?j  dividing  the  focal  distance  of  the  object-glass  by 
the  focal  distance  of  the  eyeglass;  the  quotient 


Fig.  44. 


were,  an  object  to  the  eyeglass  F  Y,  which  ^ 
fc  of  a  short  focal  distance,  and  the  eye  is 
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gives  the  magnifying  power,  or  the  number  of 
times  that  the  object  seen  througli  the  telescope 
appears  larger  or  nearer  than  to  tlie  naked  eye. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  the  focal  distance  of  the  ob¬ 
ject-glass  be  2b  inches,  and  the  focal  distance  of 
the  eyeglass  1  inch,  the  magnifying  power  will 
be  28  times.  If  we  would  enlarge  the  telescope, 
and  select  an  object-glass  10  feet,  or  120  inches 
focus,  an  eyeglass  of  2  inches  focal  length  might 
be  applied,  and  then  the  diameter  of  objects  would 
be  magnified  60  times,  and  their  surfaces  SG'IO 
times.  If  we  would  use  an  object-glass  of  100 
feet,  it  would  be  necessary  to  select  an  eyeglass 
about  6  inches  focus,  and  the  magnifying  power 
would  be  200  times,  equal  to  1200  inches  divided 
by  6.  Since,  then,  the  power  of  magnifying  de¬ 
pends  on  the  proportion  of  the  focal  length  of 
the  object  and  eyeglasses,  and  this  proportion  may 
be  varied  to  any  degree,  it  may  seem  strange  to 
some  that  a  short  telescope  of  this  kind  will  not 
answer  that  purpose  as  well  as  a  long  one.  For 
instance,  it  may  be  asked  why'  an  object  glass  of 
10  feet  focus  may'  not  be  made  to  magnify  as  much 
as  oue  of  100  feet  focal  length,  by  using  an  eye¬ 
glass  of  half  an  inch  focus,  in  which  case  the 
magnifying  power  would  be  240  times?  But  it  is 
to  be  considered  that,  if  the  power  of  magnifying 
be  increased  while  the  length  of  the  telescope  re¬ 
mains  the  same,  it  is  necessary  to  diminish  the 
focal  length  of  the  eyeglass  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion,  and  this  cannot  he  done,  on  account  of  the 
great  distortion  and  coloring  which  would  then 
appear  in  the  image,  arising  both  from  the  deep 
convexity  of  the  leas  and  the  different  refrangi- 
bility'  of  the  rays  of  light.  It  is  found  that  the 
length  of  common  refracting  telescopes  must  be 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  in¬ 
crease  of  their  magnifying  power;  so  that,  in  or¬ 
der  to  magnify  twice  as  much  as  before  with  the 
same  light  and  distinctness,  the  telescope  must  be 
lengthened  four  times;  to  Tiiagnify  3  times  as 
much,  9  times;  and  to  magnify  4  times  as  much, 
16  times;  that  is — suppose  a  telescope  of  3  feet 
to  magnify  33  times — in  order  to  procure  a  power 
four  times  as  great,  or  132  times,  we  must  extend 
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the  telesco|ie  to  the  length  of  48  feet,  or  16  times 
tlie  length  of  the  other.  Much,  likewise,  depends 
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upon  the  breadth  or  aperture  of  the  object-glass. 
If  it  be  too  small,  there  will  not  be  sufficient  light 
to  illuminate  the  object;  and  if  it  be  too  large, 
the  redundance  of  light  will  produce  confusion  in 
the  image. 

The  foregoing  table,  constructed  originally  by 
Huygens,  and  which  I  have  recalculated  and  cor¬ 
rected,  shows  the  linear  aperture,  the  focal  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  eyeglass,  and  the  magnifying  power 
of  astronomical  telescopes  of  different  lengths, 
which  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  who  wish  to 
construct  telescopes  of  this  description. 

In  the  above  table  the  first  column  expresses 
the  focal  length  of  the  object-glass  in  feet,  the 
second  column  the  diameter  of  the  aperture*  of 
the  object-glass,  the  third  column  the  focal  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  eyeglass,  and  the  fourth  the  magni- 
fying  power,  which  is  found  by  reducing  the  feet 
in  the  first  column  to  inches,  and  dividing  by  the 
numbers  in  the  third  column.  From  this  table 
it  appears  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  magnifying 
power  of  168  times  by  this  kind  of  telescope,  it 
is  requisite  to  have  an  object-glass  of  70  feet  focal 
distance,  and  an  eyeglass  five  inches  focus,  and 
that  the  aperture  of  the  object-glass  ought  not  to 
be  more  than  about  inches  diameter.  To  ob¬ 
tain  a  power  of  220  times  requires  a  length  of 
120  feet. 

The  following  is  a  summary  view  of  the  pro- 
perlies  of  this  telescope:  1.  The  object  is  always 
inverted.  2.  The  magnifying  power  is  always  in 
the  proportion  of  the  focal  distance  of  the  object- 
glass  to  the  eyeglass.  3.  As  the  rays  emerging 
from  the  ey'eglass  should  be  rendered  parallel  for 
every  eve,  there  is  a  small  sliding  tube  next  the 
eye,  which  should  be  pushed  out  or  in  until  the 
object  appears  distinct.  When  objects  are  pretty 
near,  this  tube  requires  to  bo  pulled  out  a  little. 
I'hese  circumstances  require  to  be  attended  to  iu 
all  telescopes.  4.  The  apparent  magnitude  of  an 
object  is  the  same  wherever  the  eye  be  placed,  but 
the  visible  area,  or  field  of  view,  is  the  greatest 
when  the  eye  is  nearly  at  the  focal  distance  of  the 
eyeglass.  5.  The  visual  angle  depends  on  the 
breadth  of  the  eyeglass,  for  it  is  equal  to  the  an¬ 
gle  which  the  eyeglass  subtends  at  the  object- 
glass;  but  the  breadth  of  the  eyeglass  cannot  bo 
increased  beyond  a  certain  limit  without  produ¬ 
cing  coloring  and  distortion. 

If  the  general  principles  on  which  this  tele¬ 
scope  is  constructed  be  thoroughly  understood,  it 
will  be  quite  easy  for  the  reader  to  understand 
the  construction  of  all  the  other  kinds  of  tele¬ 
scopes,  whether  refracting  or  ndlecting.  A  smal 
astronomical  telescope  can  be  constructed  in  a 
few  moments,  provided  one  has  at  hand  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lenses:  1.  A  common  reading-glass,  eight 
or  ten  inches  focal  distance:  2.  A  common  mag¬ 
nifying  lens,  such  as  watchmakers  or  botnnists 
use,  of  about  \%  or  2  inches  focus.  Hold  the 
reading-glass — sup[>ose  of  ten  inches  focus  in 
the.  left  hand  opposite  any  object,  and  the  magni- 
fying  lens  of  two  inches  focus  in  the  right  hand 
near  the  eye,  at  twelve  inches  distance  from  the 
other  in  a  direct  line,  and  a  telescope  is  formed 
which  magnifies  five  times.  I  have  frequently 
used  this  plan,  when  traveling,  when  no  other  tel 
escope  was  at  hand. 


•  The  word  apr.riurc,  as  applied  to  object-glasse*,  gigni- 
:s  the  opening  to  let  in  the  light,  or  that  part  of  the  object, 
ass  which  is  left  uncovered.  An  object-glass  m.ay  be  3 
ches  in  diameter,  but  if  one  inch  of  this  diameter  ke  oov 
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d,  its  aperture  is  said  to  be  only  2  mche*. 
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SECTION  III. 

The  aerial  telescope. 

The  aerial  is  a  refracting  telescope  of  the  kind 
we  have  now  described,  intended  to  be  used  with¬ 
out  a  tube  in  a  dark  night;  for  the  use  of  a  tube 
is  not  only  to  direct  the  glasses,  but  to  make  the 
place  dark  where  the  images  are  formed.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  from  the  preceding  table,  that  we  cannot 
obtain  a  high  magnifying  power  with  the  com¬ 
mon  astronomical  telescope  without  making  it  of 
an  extreme  length,  in  which  case  the  glasses  are 
not  manageable  in  tubes — which  are  either  too 
slight  and  apt  to  bend,  or  too  heavy  and  unwieldy 
if  made  of  wood,  iron,  or  other  strong  materials. 
The  astronomers  of  tlie  seventeenth  century, 
feeling  some  inconveniences  in  making  celestial 
observations  with  long  tubes,  contrived  a  method 
of  using  the  glasses  without  tubes.  Hartsocker,  an 
eminent  optician,  contrived  to  fix  tkem  at  the  top 
of  a  tree,  a  high  wall,  or  the  roof  of  a  house;  but 
the  celebrated  Huygens,  who  vras  not  oidy  an 
astronomer,  but  also  an  excellent  mechanic,  made 
considerable  Improvements  in  the  method  of  using 
an  object-glass  without  a  tube.  He  placed  it  at 
the  top  of  a  very  long  pole,  having  [ireviously  in¬ 
closed  it  in  a  short  tube,  which  was  made  to  turn 
in  all  directions  by  means  of  a  ball  and  socket. — 
The  axis  of  this  tube  he  could  command  with  a 
fine  silken  string,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  a  line  with 
the  axis  of  another  short  tube  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  and  which  contained  the  eyeglass. — 

Fig.  45. 


The  following  is  a  more  pa'-ticular  description  of 
one  of  these  telescopes:  On  the  top  of  a  long 
pole  or  mast  a  6  (fig.  451 ,  is  fixed  a  board  mova¬ 
ble  up  and  down  in  the  channel  c  d;  e  is  a  per¬ 
pendicular  arm  fixed  to  it,  and //is  atransver.se. 
board  that  supports  the  object-glass  inclosed  in 
the  tube  i,  which  is  raised  or  lowered  by  means 
of  the  silk  cord  r  1;  g  g  is  an  endless  rope  with  a 
weight  A,  by  which  the  apparatus  of  the  object- 
glass  is  counterpoised;  A  Z  is  a  stick  fastened  to 
the  tube  i;  m  the  ball  and  socket,  by  means  of 
which  the  object-glass  is  movable  every  way;  and, 


to  keep  it  steady,  there  is  a  weight,  n,  suspended 
by  a  wire;  Z  is  a  short  wire  to  which  tlie  thread 
»•  Z  is  tied;  o  is  the  tube  which  holds  the  eyeglass; 
q  the  stick  fixed  to  this  tube,  s  a  leaden  bullet,  and 
t  a  spool  to  wind  the  thread  on;  u  is  pins  for  the 
thread  to  pass  through;  x  the  rest  for  the  observer 
to  lean  upon,  and  y  the  lantern.  Fig.  46  is  an 
apparatus  contrived  by  M.de  la  Hire  for  managing 
the  object-glass,  but  which  it  would  be  too  tedious 
particularly  to  describe.  To  keep  off  the  dew 
from  the  object-glass,  it  was  sometimes  included 
in  a  pasteboard  tube,  made  of  spongy  paper,  to 
absorb  the  humidity  of  the  air.  And,  to  fii;d  an 
object  more  readily,  a  broad  annulus  of  white 
pasteboard  w’as  put  over  the  tube  that  carried  the 
eyeglass,  upon  which  the  image  of  the  object  be¬ 
ing  painted,  an  assistant  who  perceived  it  might 
direct  the  tube  of  the  eyeglass  into  its  place. 

Such  was  the  construction  of  the  telescopes 
with  which  Hevelius,  Huygens,  Ca.ssini,  and  other 
eminent  astronomers  of  the  seventeenth  century 
made  their  principal  discoveries.  With  such  tele¬ 
scopes  Huygens  discovered  the  fourth  satellite  of 
Saturn,  and  determined  that  thi.s  planet  was  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  ring;  and  with  the  same  kind  of 
instrument  Cassini  detected  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fifth  satellites  of  Saturn,  and  made  his  other 
discoveries.  Wlien  the  night  was  very  dark,  they 
were  obliged  to  make  the  object-glass  vi.sible  by 
means  of  a  lantern  so  constructed  as  to  throw 
the  rays  of  light  up  to  it  in  a  parallel  iirection. 
— Ill  making  such  observations  they  must 
have  taken  incredible  oains,  endured 
much  cold  and  fatigue  and  subjected 
tliemselves  to  very  great  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense — which  almost  makes  us  w’onder 
at  the  discoveries  they  were  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  bringing  to  light — and  should 
make  modern  philosophers  sensible  of 
the  obligations  they  are  uutler  to  such 
men  as  Newton  and  Dollond,  through 
whose  inventions  such  unwieldy  instru¬ 
ments  are  no  longer  neces.sary.  Tele¬ 
scopes  of  the  description  now  stated 
were  made  of  all  sizes,  from  50  to  above 
120  feet  in  length.  Diviui  at  Rome,  and 
Campani  at  Bologna,  were  famed  as  ma¬ 
kers  of  the  object-glasses  of  the  long 
focal  distance  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
w'ho  sold  them  for  a  great  price,  and  took 
every  method  to  keep  the  art  of  making 
them  a  secret.  It  was  with  telescopes 
made  by  Campani  that  Cas.sini  made  his 
discoveries.  They  were  made  by  the  ex¬ 
press  order  of  Louis  XIV,  and  were  of 
bfi,  100,  and  156  Paris  feet  in  focal 
length.  M.  Azout  made  one  object- 
glass  of  600  feet  focus;  but  he  was  never 
able  to  manage  it  so  as  to  make  any 
practical  observations  with  it.  Hart¬ 
socker  is  said  to  have  made  some  of  a 
still  greater  focal  length.  The  famous 
aerial  telescope  of  ii  uygens  was  123 
feet  in  focal  length,  with  six  inches  of 
aperture.  At  his  death  lie  bequeathed  it  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  in  whose  possession  it 
still  remains.  It  required  a  pole  of  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  high  on  which  to  place  the  object- 
glass  for  general  ob.servations.  It  was  with  this 
glass  that  Dr.  Dorham  made  the  observations  to 
which  he  alludes  in  his  preface  to  Ids  “  Astro- 
Theologv.”  When  this  glass  was  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Cavendish,  it  was  compared  with  one 
of  Mr.  Dollond’s  forty-six  inch  treble  object-glass 
achromutics,  and  the  gentlemen  who  were  present 
at  the  trial,  said  that  “  the  Dwarf  was  fairly  a 
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match  for  the  Giant.”  It  magnified  218  times, 
and  the  trouble  of  managing  it  was  said  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  tiresome  and  laborious. 


SECTION  IV. 

The  common  refracting  telescope  for  ter¬ 
restrial  OBJECTS. 

This  telescope  is  constructed  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  the  astronomical  telescope  already  de¬ 
scribed,  with  the  addition  of  two.  or  three  glasses. 
In  fig.  47,  O  B  represents  a  distant  object,  L  N 
tile  object-glass,  which  forms  the  image  1  M 
in  its  focus,  which  is,  of  course,  in  an 
inverted  position,  and,  if  the  eye  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  lens  E  E,  the  object  would 
appear  exactly  as  through  the  astronomi-  Q. 

cal  telescope,  every  object  being  apparently  . _ ^ 

turned  upside  down.  To  remedy  this  incon-  Hi  | 
venience,  there  are  added  two  other  glasses,  v  ~ 

E  F  and  G  G,  by  which  a  second  image  is  G 
formed  from  the  first,  in  the  same  position 
as  the  object.  In  order  to  effect  tliis,  the  first  of 
tliese  two  glasses,  namely,  F  F,  is  placed  at  twice 
its  focal  distance  from  the  former  glass,  E  E,  and 
the  other  len.s,  G  G,  next  the  eye,  is  placed  at  the 
same  distance  from  F  F;  for  all  the  three  glasses 
are  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  focal  distance — 
Now  the  lens  F  F,  being  placed  at  twice  the  focal 
distance  for  parallel  rays  from  E  E,  receives  the 
pencils  of  parallel  rays  after  they  have  crossed 
each  other  at  X,  and  forms  an  image  at  i  m  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  at  I  M,  and  equal  to  it,  but  contrary 
in  position,  and  consequently  erect;  which  last 
image  is  viewed  by  the  lens  G  G,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  first  image,  /  M,  would  be  viewed 
by  the  lens  E  E.  In  this  case  the  image  I  M  is 
considered  as  an  object  to  the  lens  F  F,  of  which 
it  forms  a  picture  in  its  focus,  in  a  reverse  posi¬ 
tion  from  that  of  the  first  image,  and,  of  course, 
in  the  same  po.=ition  as  the  object. 

The  magnifying  power  of  this  telescope  is  de¬ 
termined  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the 
astronomical  telescojie.  Suppose  the  object-glass 
to  be  thirty  inches  focal  distance,  and  each  of  the 
eye-glasses  inch  focal  distance,  the  magnify¬ 
ing  power  is  in  the  proportion  of  30  to  1^,  or  20 
times,  and  the  instrument  is,  of  course,  considera¬ 
bly  longer  than  an  astronomical  telescope  of  the 
same  power.  The  distance,  in  this  case,  betweeen 
the  object-glass  and  the  first  eyeglass,  E  E,  is 
31  ^  inches;  the  distance  between  E  E  and  the 
second  glass,  N  jF,  is  3  inches,  and  the  distance 
between  F  F  and  the  glass  G  G,  next  the  eye,  3 
inches;  in  all,  3734  inches,  the  whole  length  of 
the  telescope.  Although  it  is  usual  to  make  use 
of  three  eyeglasses  in  this  telescope,  yet  two  will 
cause  the  object  to  appear  erect,  and  of  the  sam.e 
magnitude.  For,  suppose  the  middle  lens,  F  F, 
taken  away,  if  the  first  lens,  E  E,  be  placed  at  A”, 
which  is  double  its  focal  distance  from  the  image, 
I  M,  it  will,  at  the  same  distance.  A'  in,  on  the 
other  side,  form  a  secondary  image,  i  m,  equal  to 
the  primary  image  I  M,  and  also  in  a  contrary 
position.  But  such  a  comhiination  of  eyeglasses 
produces  a  great  degree  of  coloring  in  the  image, 
and  therefore  is  seldom  used.  Even  the  com¬ 
bination  now  described,  consisting  of  three  lenses 
of  equal  focal  distances,  is  now  almost  obsolete, 
and  has  given  place  to  a  much  better  arrangement, 
tonsisting  of  four  glasses  of  different  focal  dis¬ 
tances,  which  shall  be  afterward  described. 

Tlie  following  figures,  48,  49,  50,  represent  the 


manner  in  which  the  rays  of  light  are  refracted 
through  the  glasses  of  the  telescopes  we  have  now 
described.  Fig.  48  represents  the  ravo  of  light  as 
they  pass  from  the  object  to  the  eye  in  the  Gali¬ 
lean  telescope.  After  passing  in  a  parallel  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  object-gluss,  they  are  refracted  by  that 
glass,  and  undergo  a  slight  convergence  in  jiassing 
toward  the  concave  eyeglass,  where  they  enter  the 
eye  in  a  parallel  direction,  but  no  image  is  formed 
previous  to  their  entering  the  eye  until  they  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  retina.  Fig.  49  represents  the  rays  as 
they  pass  through  the  glasses  of  the  astrono¬ 
mical  telescope.  The  rays,  after  entering  the  ob¬ 
ject-glass,  proceed  in  a  converging  direction  unu' 
they  arrive  at  its  focus  about  A,  w'here  an  imaga 
of  the  object  is  formed;  they  then  proceed  diverg¬ 

Fig.  47. 
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ing  to  the  eyeglass,  where  tliey'  are  rendered  par¬ 
allel,  and  enter  the  eye  in  that  direction.  Fig.  50 
represents  the  rays  as  they  converge  and  diverge 
in  passing  tfirough  the  four  glasses  of  the  com¬ 
mon  day  telescope,  described  above.  After  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  object-glass,  they  convergs 

Fig  48.  Fig.  49.  Fig.  5Q. 


toward  B,  where  the  first  image  is  formed.  They 
then  diverge  toward  the  first  eyeglass,  whore  they 
are  rendered  parallel,  and,  passing  through  the 
second  eyeglass,  they  again  converge  and  iorm  a 
second  image  at  C,  from  which  point  they  again 
diverge,  and,  passing  through  the  first  eyeglass, 
enter  the  eye  in  a  parallel  direction  If  tha 
glasses  of  these  telescopes  were  fixed  on  long 
pieces  of  wood,  at  tlieir  proper  distances  from 
each  other,  and  placed  in  a  darkened  room,  wliea 
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the  sun  is  shining,  (he  beam  of  the  sun’s  light 
would  pass  through  them  in  the  same  manner  as 
here  represented. 


SECTION  V. 

Telescope  formed  by  a  single  lens. 

This  is  a  species  of  telescope  altogether  unno¬ 
ticed  by  optical  writers,  so  far  as  I  know;  nor  has 
the  property  of  a  single  lens,  in  magnifying  distant 
o^''ects,  been  generally  adverted  to  or  recognized. 
It  may  not,  therefore,  be  inexpedient  to  state  a 
few  experiments  which  1  have  made  in  relation  to 
this  point.  When  we  hold  a  spectacle-glass  of  a 
pretty  long  focal  distance — say  from  20  to  24 
inches — close  to  the  eye,  and  direct  it  to  distant 
objects,  they  do  not  appear  sensibly  magnified. — 
But  if  we  hold  the  glass  about  12  or  16  inches 
from  our  eye,  we  shall  perceive  a  sensible  degree 
of  magnifying  power,  as  if  distant  objects  were 
seen  at  less  than  half  the  distance  at  which  they 
are  placed.  This  property  of  a  spectacle- glass 
I  happened  to  notice  when  a  boy,  and  on  different 
occasions  since  that  period  have  made  several  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  subject,  some  of  which  I  shall 
here  relate. 

With  the  object-glass  of  a  common  refracting 
telescope,  4)^  feet  focal  distance,  and  2)^  inches 
diameter,  1  looked  at  distant  objects — my  eye 
being  at  about  Sj-g  feet  from  the  lens,  or  about  10 
or  12  inches  within  its  focus — and  it  produced 
nearly  the  same  effect  as  a  telescope  which  rnag- 
iiihes  the  diameters  of  objects  5  or  6  times.  With 
another  lens,  11  feet  focal  distance  and  4  inches  di¬ 
ameter,  stanoing  from  it  at  the  distance  of  about  ten 
feet,  I  obtained  a  magnifying  power  of  about  12 
or  14  times,  which  enabled  me  to  read  the  letters 
on  the  signposts  of  a  village  half  a  mile  distant. — 
Having  some  time  ago  procured  a  veiy  large  lens, 
26  feet  focal  distance  and  llj^  inches  diameter,  I 
have  tried  with  it  various  experiments  of  this  kind 
upon  different  objects.  Standing  at  the  distance 
of  about  25  feet  from  it,  I  can  see  distant  obiects 
through  it  magnified  about  26  times  in  diameter, 
and  consequently  676  times  in  surface,  and  re¬ 
markably  clear  and  distinct,  so  that  I  can  distin¬ 
guish  the  hour  and  minute  hands  of  a  public  clock 
in  a  village  two  miles  distant.  This  single  lens, 
therefore,  answers  the  purpose  of  an  ordinary 
telescope  with  a  power  of  26  times.  In  making 
such  experiments,  our  eye  must  always  be  within 
the  focus  of  the  lens,  at  least  8  or  10  inches.  The 
object  will,  indeed,  be  seen  at  any  distance  from 
the  glass  within  this  limit,  but  the  magnifying 
power  is  diminished  in  proportion  as  we  approach 
nearer  to  the  glass.  Different  eyes,  too,  will  re¬ 
quire  to  place  themselves  at  different  distances,  so 
as  to  obtain  the  greatest  degree  of  magnifying 
power  with  distinctness,  according  as  individuals 
are  longer  shortsighted. 

This  kind  of  telescope  stands  in  no  need  of  a 
tube,  but  only  of  a  small  pedestal  on  which  it  may 
be  placed  on  a  table,  nearly  at  the  bight  of  the 
eye,  and  that  it  be  capable  of  a  motion  in  a  per¬ 
pendicular  or  parallel  direction,  to  bring  it  in  a 
line  with  the  eye  and  the  object.  The  principle 
on  which  the  magnifying  power  in  this  case  is 
produced,  is  materially  the  same  as  that  on  which 
the  Galilean  telescope  depends.  The  eye  of  the 
observer  .serves  instead  of  the  concave  lens  in  that 
instrument;  and  as  the  concave  lens  is  placed  as 
much  within  the  focus  of  the  object-glass  as  is 
equal  to  its  own  focal  distance,  so  the  eye,  in 


these  experiments,  must  be  placed  at  least  its  focal 
distance  within  the  focus  of  the  lens  with  which 
we  are  experimenting;  and  the  magnifying  power 
will  be  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  the  focal  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  lens  to  the  focal  distance  of  the  eye. 
If,  for  example,  the  focal  distance  of  the  eye,  or  the 
distance  at  which  we  see  to  read  distinctly,  be  10 
inches,  and  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens  11  feet, 
the  magnifying  power  will  be  as  11  feet,  or  133 
inches  to  10,  that  is,  about  1.3  times.  Let  A  (fig. 
51)  represent  the  lens  placed  on  a  pedestal;  the 

Fig.  51. 
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rays  of  light  passing  through  this  lens  from  dis¬ 
tant  objects  will  converge  toward  a  focus  at  P. — 
If  a  person  then  place  his  eye  at  E,  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance  within  the  focal  point,  he  will  see  distant 
objects  magnified  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  the 
focal  distance  of  the  lens  to  that  of  the  eye;  and 
when  the  lens  is  very  broad- — such  as  the  26  feet 
lens  mentioned  above — two  or  three  per.=ons  may 
look  through  it  at  once,  though  they  will  not  all 
see  the  same  object.  I  have  alluded  above  to  a 
lens  made  by  M.  Azout  of  600  feet  focal  distance. 
Were  it  possible  to  use  such  a  lens  for  distant  ob¬ 
jects,  it  might  represent  them  as  magnified  5  or 
600  times,  without  the  application  of  any-  eye¬ 
glass.  In  this  way  the  aerial  telescope  of  Iluygen.s 
would  magnify  objects  above  100  times,  which  is 
about  half  the  magnifying  power  it  produced  with 
its  eyepiece.  Suppose  Azout’s  lens  had  been 
fitted  up  as  a  telescope,  it  would  not  have  magni¬ 
fied  above  480  times,  as  it  would  have  required  an 
eyeglass  of  14  or  15  inches  focal  distance,  whereas, 
without  an  ey-eglass,  it  would  have  magnified 
objects  considerably  above  500  times.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  species  of  telescope  to  which  1 
have  now  adverted  constituted  one  of  those  instru¬ 
ments  for  magnifying  distant  objects  which  wore 
said  to  have,  been  in  the  possession  of  certain  per¬ 
sons  long  before  their  invention  in  Holland,  and 
by  Galileo  in  Italy,  to  which  I  have  referred  in 
p.  55.  Were  this  kind  of  telescope  to  be  applied 
to  the  celestial  bodies,  it  would  require  to  be  ele¬ 
vated  upon  a  pole  in  the  manner  represented  iu 
fig-  45,  p.  66. 


SECTION  VI. 

The  achro.matic  telescope. 

This  telescope  constitutes  the  most  important 
and  useful  improvement  ever  made  upon  telescopic 
instruments,  and  it  is  probable  it  will,  ere  long, 
supersede  the  use  of  all  other  telescopes.  Its  im¬ 
portance  and  utility  will  at  once  appear  when  we 
consider  that  a  good  achromatic  telescope  of  only 
4  or  5  feet  in  length  will  bear  a  magnifying  power 
as  great  as  that  of  a  common  astronomical  tele¬ 
scope  100  feet  long,  and  even  with  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  distinctness,  so  that  theyf  are  now  come 
into  general  use  both  for  terrestrial  and  celestial 
observations.  There  are,  indeed,  certain  obstruc¬ 
tions  which  prevent  their  being  made  of  a  verj 
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farge  size;  but  from  the  improvement  in  the  man- 
uiacture  of  athromatic  glass  whicii  is  now  going 
forward,  it  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  tiie  ditBculties 
which  have  liitherto  impeded  the  progress  of  op¬ 
ticians  will  soon  be  removed.  In  order  to  under¬ 
stand  the  nature  of  this  telescope,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  advert  a  little  to  the  imperfections  connected 
with  the  common  refracting  telescopes. 

The  first  imperfection  to  which  I  allude  is  this, 
tliat  spherical  surfaces  do  not  refract  the  rays  of 
liyht  accurately  to  a  point;  and  lienee  the  image 
formed  by  a  single  convex  lens  is  not  perfectly 
accurate  and  distinct.  The  rays  which  pass  near 
the  extremities  of  such  a  lens  meet  in  foci  nearer 
to  the  lens  than  those  vphich  pass  nearly  through 
the  center,  which  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figure  :  Let  P  P  (rig.  be  a  convex 
lens,  and  E  e,  an  object,  the  point  E  of  which 
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corresponds  with  the  axis,  and  sends  forth  the  rays 
E  M,  E  N,  E  A,  &c.,  all  of  which  reach  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  glass,  but  in  different  parts.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  ray  E  A,  which  passes  through 
the  middle  of  the  glass,  suffers  no  refraction.  The 
rays  E  M,  E  M,  likewise,  which  pass  through  near 
to  E  A,  will  be  converged  to  a  focus  at  F,  which 
we  generally  consider  as  the  focus  of  the  lens. 
But  the  rays  E  N,  E  N,  which  are  nearer  to  the 
edge  of  the  glass,  will  be  differently  refracted,  and 
will  meet  about  G,  nearer  to  the  lens,  where  they 
will  form  another  image  G  g.  Hence  it  is  evident 
that  the  first  image,  F f,  is  formed  only  by  the 
union  of  those  rays  which  pass  very  near  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  lens;  but  as  the  rays  of  light  proceed¬ 
ing  from  ev'ery  point  of  an  object  are  very  nu¬ 
merous,  there  is  a  succession  of  images  formed, 
according  to  the  parts  of  the  lens  where  they 
penetrate,  which  necessarily  produces  indistinct¬ 
ness  and  confusion.  This  is  the  imperfection 
which  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  spherical 
aberration,  or  the  error  arising  from  the  spherical 
form  of  lenses. 

The  second  and  most  important  imperfection 
of  single  lenses,  when  used  for  the  object-glasses 
of  telescopes,  is,  that  the  rays  of  compounded 
light  being  differently  refrangible,  come  to  their 
respective  foci  at  different  distances  from  the  glass; 
the  more  refrangible  rays,  as  the  violet,  converging 
sooner  than  those  which  are  less  refrangible,  as 
the  red.  I  have  had  occasion  to  illustrate  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  when  treating  on  the  colors  produced 
by  the  prism  (see  p.  42,  and  figures  32  and  33), 
and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  experiment  of  a  paper 
painted  red,  throwing  its  image,  by  means  of  a 
lens,  at  a  greater  distance  than  another  paper 
painted  blue.  From  such  facts  and  experiments, 
it  appears  that  the  image  of  a  white  object  con¬ 
sists  in  an  indefinite  number  of  colored  images, 
the  violet  being  nearest,  and  the  red  farthest  from 
the  lens,  and  the  images  of  intermediate  colors  at 
intermediate  distances.  The  aggregate,  or  image 
itself,  must  therefore  be  in  some  degree  confused; 
and  this  confusion  being  much  increased  by  the 
magnifying  power,  it  is  found  necessary  to  use  an 
eyeglass  of  a  certain  limited  convexity  to  a  given 
object-glass.  Thus,  an  object-glass  of  34  inches 
focal  ength  will  bear  an  eyeglass  of  only  one 


inch  focus,  and  will  magnify  the  diameters  of  ob¬ 
jects  34  times;  one  of  50  feet  focal  distance  will 
require  an  eyeglass  of  inches  focus,  and  will 
magnify  only  142  times;  whereas,  could  we  apply 
to  it  an  eyeglass  of  only  one  inch  focus,  as  in  tlie 
lormer  case,  it  would  magnify  no  less  than  600 
times.  And  were  wo  to  construct  an  object-glass 
of  100  feet  focal  length,  we  should  require  to  ap¬ 
ply  an  eyeglass  not  less  than  six  inches  focus, 
which  would  produce  a  power  of  about  200  times; 
so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  producing  a  great 
power  by  single  lenses  witliout  extending  the  te¬ 
lescope  to  an  immoderate  length. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  after  having  made  his  dis¬ 
coveries  respecting  the  colors  of  light,  considered 
the  circumstance  we  have  now  stated  as  an  insu¬ 
perable  barrier  to  the  improvement  of  refraclijig 
telescopes,  and  therefore  turned  his  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  telescopes  by  refleclion.  In 
the  telescopes  which  he  constructed  and  partly 
invented,  the  images  of  objects  are  formed  by  re- 
fieclion  from  speculums  or  mirrors;  and  being 
free  from  the  irregular  convergency  of  tlu  -"arious 
colored  rays  of  light,  will  admit  of  a  much  laig'r 
aperture  and  the  application  of  a  much  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  magnifying  power.  The  reflector  which 
Newton  constructed  was  only  six  inches  long, 
but  it  was  capable  of  bearing  a  power  equal  to 
that  of  a  six  feet  refractor.  It  was  a  long  time, 
however,  after  the  invention  of  these  telescopes, 
before  they  were  made  of  a  size  fitted  for  making 
celestial  observations.  After  reflecting  telescopes 
had  been  some  time  in  use,  Dollond  made  his  fa¬ 
mous  discovery  of  the  principle  which  led  him  to 
the  construction  of  the  acAroniufi'c  telescope.  This 
invention  consists  of  a  compound  object-glass 
formed  of  two  different  kinds  of  glass,  by  which 
both  the  spherical  aberration  and  the  errors  arising 
from  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of 
light  are  in  a  great  measure  corrected.  For  the 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  this  compound  ob¬ 
ject-glass  and  the  effects  it  produces,  it  may  be 
expedient  to  offer  the  following  remarks  respect¬ 
ing  the  dispersion  of  light  and  its  refraction  by 
difierent  substances. 

The  dispersion  of  light  is  estimated  bv  the  va¬ 
riable  angle  formed  by  the  red  and  violet  rays 
which  bound  the  solar  spectrum,  or,  rather,  it  is 
the  excess  of  the  refraction  of  the  most  refrangi¬ 
ble  ray  above  that  of  the  least  refrangible  ray. 
The  dispersion  is  not  proportional  to  the  refrac¬ 
tion,  that  is,  the  substances  which  have  an  equal 
mean  refraction  do  not  disperse  light  in  the  satno 
ratio.  For  example,  if  we  make  a  ))risin  with 
plates  of  glass,  and  fill  it  with  oil  of  cassia,  and 
adjust  its  refracting  angle,  A  C  D  (fig.  31,  p.  42), 
so  that  the  middle  of  the  spectrum  which  it  forms 
falls  exactly  at  the  same  place  where  the  green 
rays  of  a  spectrum  formed  by  a  glass  prism  would 
fall,  then  we  shall  find  that  the  spectrum  formed 
by  the  oil  of  cassia  prism  will  be  two  or  three 
times  longer  than  that  of  the  glass  prism.  Thd 
oil  of  cassia,  therefore,  is  said  to  disperse  the  rays 
of  light  more  than  the  glass,  that  is,  to  separate 
the  extreme  red  and  violet  rays  at  O  and  P  more 
than  the  mean  ray  at  green,  and  to  have  a  greater 
dispersive  power.  Sir  I.  Newton  appears  to  have 
made  use  of  prisms  composed  of  different  sub¬ 
stances,  yet,  strange  to  tell,  he  never  observed  that 
they  formed  spectrums  whose  lengths  W'ere  differ¬ 
ent  when  the  refraction  of  the  green  ray  was  the 
same,  but  thought  that  the  dispersion  was  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  refraction.  This  error  continued  to 
be  overlooked  by  philosophers  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  was  the  cause  of  retarding  the  invention 
of  the  achromatic  telescope  for  more  than  50  years. 
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])ol!ond  was  among  the  first  who  detected  this 
error.  By  his  experiments  it  appears  tliat  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  glass  differ  extremely  with  respect 
to  the  divergency  of  colors  produced  by  equal  n?- 
fractions.  lie  found  that  two  prisms,  one  of  white 
flint  glass,  whose  refracting  angle  was  about  25 
degrees,  and  another  of  crown  glass,  whose  re¬ 
fracting  angle  was  about  29  degrees,  refracted  the 
beam  of  light  nearly  alike,  but  that  the  divergency 
of  color  in  the  white  flint  was  considerably  more 
than  iji  the  crown  glass;  so  that  when  they  were 
applied  together,  to  refract  contrary  ways,  and  a 
beam  of  light  transmitted  through  them,  though 
the  emergent  continued  parallel  to  the  incident 
part,  it  was,  notwithstanding,  separated  into  com¬ 
ponent  colors.  From  this  he  inferred  that,  in  or¬ 
der  to  render  the  emergent  beam  white,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  that  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism  of 
crown  glass  should  be  increased,  and  by  repeated 
experiments  he  discovered  the  exact  quantity.  By 
these  means  he  obtained  a  theory  in  which  refrac¬ 
tion  was  performed  without  any  separation  or  di¬ 
vergency  of  color,  and  thus  the  way  was  prepared 
for  applying  the  principle  he  had  ascertained  to 
the  construction  of  the  object-glasses  of  refract¬ 
ing  telescopes.  For  the  edges  of  a  convex  and 
concave  lens,  when  placed  in  contact  with  each 
other,  may  be  considered  as  two  prisms  which  re¬ 
fract  contrary  ways;  and  if  the  excesjs  of  refrac¬ 
tion  in  the  one  be  such  as  precisely  to  destroy  the 
divergency  of  color  in  the  other,  a  colorless  Image 
will  be  formed.  Thus,  if  two  lenses  are  made 
of  the  same  focal  length,  tlie  one  of  flint  glass 
and  the  other  of  crown,  tlie  length  or  diameter 
of  the  colored  image  in  the  first  will  be  to  that 
produced  by  the  crown  glass  as  tliree.  to  two  nearly. 
Now'  if  we  make  the  focal  lengths  of  the  lenses 
in  this  proportion,  that  is,  as  Ihree  to  tw’o,  the 
colored  spectrum  produced  by  each  wMI  be  equal. 
But  if  the  flint  lens  be  concave,  and  the  crown 
convex,  when  placed  in  contact  they  will  mutu¬ 
ally  correct  each  other,  and  a  pencil  of  wdiite  light 
refracted  by  the  compound  lens  will  remain  color¬ 
less. 

The  following  figure  may  perhaps  illustrate 
what  has  been  now  stated.  Let  L  L  (fig.  53) 
represent  a  convex  lens  of  crown  glass,  ana  Z  f  a 
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concave,  lens  of  flint  glass.  A  ray  of  the  sun,  S, 
falls  at  F  on  the  convex  lens,  which  will  refract  it 
exactly  as  the  prism  A  B  C,  whose  faces  touch 
the  two  surfaces  of  the  lens  at  the  points  where 
the  ray  enters  and  quits  it.  The  solar  ray,  5?  F, 
thus  refracted  by  the  lens  L  L,  or  prism  A  B  C, 
would  have  formed  a  spectrum,  F  T,  on  the  wall, 
had  there  been  no  other  lens,  the  violet  ray,  F, 
crossing  the  axis  of  the  lens  at  V,  and  going  to 
the  npp'w  end,  P,  of  the  spectrum;  and  the  red 
ray,  F  II,  going  to  the  lower  end,  T.  But  as  the 
flint  glass  lens  1 1,  or  the  prism  A  a  C,  which  re¬ 
ceives  the  rays  F  V,  F  R,  at  the  same  points,  is 
interposed,  these  rays  will  be  united  at/,  and  form 
a  small  circle  of  white  light;  the  ray  S  F  o[  the 
sun  being  now  refracced  without  color  from  its 
primitive  direction  S  F  Y  into  the  new  direction 
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F  f.  In  like  manner,  the  corresponding  ray  S  M 
will  be  refracted  to/,  and  awhile  and  colorless 
image  of  the  sun  will  be  there  formed  by  the  two 
lenses.  In  this  combination  of  lenses,  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  the  spherical  aberration  of  the  flint  lens 
corrects  to  a  considerable  degree  that  of  the  crown 
glass,  and  by  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  radii  of 
the  surfaces,  it  may  be  almost  wholly  removed. 
This  error  is  still  more  completely  corrected  in 
the  triple  achromatic  object-glass,  whicli  consists 
of  three  lenses — a  concave  flint  lens  placed  be¬ 
tween  convexes  of  crown  glass.  Fig.  54  shows 
the  double  achromatic  lens,  and  fig.  55  the  triple 
object-glass,  as  they  are  fitted  up  in  their  cells, 
and  placed  at  the  object  end  of  the  telescope.  In 

Fig.  54.  Fig.  55. 


consequence  of  their  producing  a  focal  image  free 
of  color,  the)'  will  bear  a  much  larger  aperture 
and  a  much  greater  magnifying  power  than  com¬ 
mon  refracling  telescopes  of  the  same  length. 
While  a  common  telescope  whose  object-glass  is 
feet  focal  distance  will  bear  an  aperture  of 
scarcely  one  inch,  the  3K  feet  achromatic  will 
bear  an  aperture  of  3}.^  indies,  awd  consequently 
transmits  lO/j’  times  the  quantity  of  light.  While 
the  one  can  bear  a  magnifying  power  of  only 
about  .‘3G  times,  the  other  will  bear  a  magnifying 
power  for  celestial  objects  of  more  than  2O0  times. 

The  theory  of  the  achromatic  telescope  is 
somewhat  complicated  and  abstruse,  and  would 
require  a  more  lengthened  investigation  than  my 
limits  will  permit.  But  what  has  been  already 
stated  may  serve  to  give  the  reader  a  general  idea 
of  tho-  principle  on  wiiich  it  is  const)  ucted,  which 
is  all  I  intended.  I'he  term  achromatic,  by  whic.h 
such  instruments  are  now  distinguished,  was  fiist 
given  to  them  by  Dr.  Bevis.  It  is  compounded  of 
two  Gi-eek  words  which  signify  “  fi-ee  of  color.” 
And  were  it  not  that  even  philosophers  a)'e  not 
altogether  free  of  that  pedantry  which  induces  us 
to  select  Greek  words  which  are  unintelligible  to 
the  mass  of  mankind,  they  might  have  been 
contented  with  selecting  the  plain  English  woD'd 
coZorZess,  which  is  as  significant  and  expressive  as 
the  Greek  word  achromatic.  The  crown  glass, 
of  whicli  the  convex  lenses  of  this  telescope  are 
made,  is  the  same  as  good  common  window  glass; 
and  the  flint  glass  is  that  species  of  glass  of  wliich 
wine-glasses,  tumblers,  decanters,  and  similar  ar¬ 
ticles  are  formed,  and  is  sometimes  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  crystal  glass.  Some  opticians 
have  occasionally  formed  the  concave  lens  of  an 
achromatic  object-glass  from  the  bottom  of  a 
broken  tumbler. 

This  telescope  was  invented  and  constructed  by 
Mr.  John  Dollond,  about  the  year  1758.  When 
he  began  his  researches  into  this  subject,  he  was  a 
silk  weaver  in  Spitalfields,  London  The.  attempt 
of  the  celebrated  Euler  to  form  a  colorless  tele- 
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icope,  by  including  water  between  two  meniscus 
glasses,  aitractsd  his  attention,  and  in  the  year 
1753  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Short,  the  opti¬ 
cian,  which  was  published  in  tlie  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  London,  “  concerning  a  ini.stake 
in  Euler's  theorem  for  correcting  the  aberrations 
in  the  object-glasses  of  refracting  telescopes.” 
After  a  great  variety  of  e.xperiments  on  the  re¬ 
fractive  and  dispersive  powers  of  different  sub¬ 
stances,  he  at  last  constructed  a  telescope  in  which 
an  ex.act  balance  of  the  opposite  dispersive  powers 
of  the  crown  and  flint  lenses  made  the  colors  dis¬ 
appear,  while  the  predominating  refraction  of  the 
crown  lens  disposed  the  achromatic  rays  to  meet 
at  a  distant  focus.  In  constructing  such  object- 
glasses,  however,  he  had  several  ditiiculties  to  en¬ 
counter.  In  the  first  place,  the  focal  distance  as 
well  as  the  particular  surfaces  must  be  very  nicely 
proportioned  to  the  densities  or  refractive  powers 
of  the  glasses,  which  are  very  apt  to  vary  in  the 
same  sort  of  glass  made  at  different  times.  Lithe 
ne.xt  place,  the  centers  of  the  two  glasses  must  be 
placed  truly  in  the  common  axis  of  the  telescope, 
otherwise  the  desired  effect  will  be  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  destroyed.  To  these  difficulties  is  to  he  added, 
that  there  are  four  surfaces  (even  in  double  achro¬ 
matic  object-glasses)  to  be  wrought  perfectly  sphe¬ 
rical;  and  every  person  practiced  in  optical  ope¬ 
rations  will  allow  that  there  must  be  the  greatest 
accuracy  throughout  the  whole  work.  But  these 
and  other  difficulties  were  at  length  overcome  by 
the  judgment  and  perseverance  of  this  ingenious 
artist. 

It  appears,  however,  that  Dollond  -was  not  the 
only  person  who  had  the  merit  of  making  this 
discovery — a  private  gentleman,  Mr.  Chest,  of 
Ciiest  Hall,  a  considerable  number  of  years  be¬ 
fore,  having  made  a  similar  discovery,  and  applied 
it  to  the  same  purpose.  This  fact  was  ascertained 
in  the  course  of  a  process  raised  against  Dollond, 
at  the  instance  of  Watkins,  optician  at  Charing 
Cross,  when  applying  for  a  patent.  But  as  the 
other  gentleman  had  kept  his  invention  a  secret, 
and  Dollond  had  brought  it  forth  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public,  the  decision  was  given  in  his  favor. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  Dollond  borrowed  tl.e 
idea  from  his  competitor,  and  both  were,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  entitled  to  the  merits  of  the  invention. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstructions  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  large  achromatic  telescopes  is  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  large  discs  of  flint  glass  of 
a  uniform  refractive  density,  of  good  color,  and 
free  from  veins.  It  is  said  that  fortunately  for 
Mr.  Dollond,  this  kind  of  glas.5  was  procurable 
wlien  he  began  to  make  achromatic  telescopes, 
though  the  attempts  of  ingenious  chemists  have 
since  been  exerted  to  make  it  without  much  suc¬ 
cess.  It  is  also  said  that  the  glass  employed  by  Dol¬ 
lond  in  the  fabrication  of  his  best  telescopes  was  of 
the  same  melting,  or  made  at  the  same  time,  and 
that,  excepting  this  particular  treasure,  casually 
obtained,  good  dense  glass  for  achromatic  purposes 
was  always  as  difficult  to  be  procured  as  it  is  now. 
The  dispersion  of  the  flint  glass,  too,  is  so  variable, 
that,  in  forming  an  achromatic  lens,  trials  on  each 
snecimen  require  to  be  made  before  the  absolute 
proportional  di.spersion  of  the  substances  can  be 
ascertained.  It  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
these  circumstances  that  a  largo  and  good  achro¬ 
matic  telescope  cannot  be  procured  imless  at  a 
very  high  price.  Mr.  Tulley,  of  Islington— who 
has  been  long  distinguished  as  a  maker  of  excel¬ 
lent  achromatic  instruments — showed  me,  about 
six  years  ago,  a  rude  piece  of  flint  glass  about  five 
inches  diameter,  intended  for  the  concave  lens  of 
au  achromatic  object-glass,  for  which  he  paid  eight 


guineas.  This  was  before  the  piece  rf  glass  was 
either  figured  or  polished,  and,  consequently,  he  had 
still  to  perform  the  delicate  operation  of  figuring, 
polishing,  and  adjusting  this  concave  to  the  couve.x 
lenses  with  which  it  was  to  be  combined;  and, 
during  the  process,  some  veins  or  irregnlaritie** 
might  he  detected  in  the  flint  glass  which  did  not 
then  appear.  Some  years  before,  he  procured  a 
disc  of  glass  from  the  Coutiuent,  about  seven  or 
eight  inches  diameter,  for  which  lie  paid  about 
thirty  guineas,  with  which  an  excellent  telc.scope, 
twelve  feet  focal  length,  was  constructed  for  the 
Astronomical  Society  of  Loudon.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  large  achromatic  telescopes  must 
he  charged  at  a  pretty  high  price. 

In  order  to  stimulate  ingenious  chemists  and 
opticians  to  make  experiments  on  this  subject, 
the  Board  of  Longitude,  more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  offered  a  considerable  reward  for  bringing  tha 
art  of  making  good  flint  glass  for  opiical  purposes 
to  the  requisite  perfection.  But  considerable  dif¬ 
ficulties  ai'ise  in  attempting  improvements  of  this 
kind,  as  the  experiments  must  all  be  tried  on  a 
very  large  scale,  and  are  necessarily  attended  with 
a  heavy  expense;  and,  although  government  has 
been  extremely  liberal  in  voting  money  for  war¬ 
like  purposes,  and  in  bestowing  pensions  on  tliose 
who  stood  in  no  need  of  them,  it  has  thrown  an 
obstruction  in  the  way  of  such  experiments,  by 
the  iieavy  duly  of  excise,  which  is  rigorously  ex¬ 
acted,  whether  the  glass  be  manufactured  into  sale¬ 
able  articles  or  not,  and  has  thus  been  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  retarding  the  progress  of  improvement  and 
divseovery.  It  would  appear  that  experiments  of 
lliis  kind  have  been  attended  with  more  .sucess  in 
France,  Germany,  and  other  places  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  than  in  Britain,  as  several  very  large  achro¬ 
matic  telescopes  have  been  constructed  in  those 
countries  by  means  of  flint  glass,  which  was 
cast  for  the  purpose  in  different  manufactories, 
and  to  which  Brilish  artists  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  indebted,  as  the  London  opticians  frequently 
pnrcliase  their  largest  di.scs  of  flint  glass  from 
Parisian  agents.  Guinaud,  a  Continental  experi¬ 
menter,  and  who  was  original'lya  cabinetmaker, 
appears  to  have  had  his  labors  in  this  department 
of  art  crowned  with  great  success.  Many  years 
were  employed  in  his  e.xperiments,  and  he  too  fi’e- 
quently,  notwlthstauding  all  his  attention,  disco¬ 
vered  Ills  metal  to  be  vitiated  by  strias,  specks,  or 
grains,  with  cometic  tails.  He  constructed  a  fur¬ 
nace  capable  of  melting  two  cwt.  of  glass  in  one 
mass,  which  he  sawed  vertically,  and  polished  ono 
of  the  sections,  in  order  to  observe  what  had  taken 
place  during  the  fusion.  From  time  to  time,  as  ha 
obtained  blocks  including  portions  of  good  glass, 
his  practice  was  to  separate  them  by  sawing  tha 
blocks  into  horizontal  sections,  or  perpendicular 
to  their  axes.  A  fortunate  accident  conducted  him 
to  a  better  process.  While  his  men  were  one  day 
carrying  a  block  of  this  glass  on  a  handbarrow  to 
a  sawmill  which  he  had  erected  at  the  Tall  of  tho 
Doubs,  the  mass  slipped  from  its  bearers,  and  roll¬ 
ing  to  the  bottom  of  a  steep  and  rocky  declivity, 
was  broken  to  pieces.  Guinaud  having  selected 
those  fragments  which  appeared  perfectly  homo¬ 
geneous,  softened  them  in  circulai  molds  in  such 
a  manner,  that,  on  cooling,  he  obtained  discs  that 
were  afterward  fit  for  working.  To  this  method 
he  adhered,  and  contrived  a  way  for  clearing  his 
glass  while  cooling,  so  that  the  fractures  should 
follow  the  most  faulty  parts.  When  flaws  occur¬ 
red  in  the  large  masses,  they  were  removed  by 
cleaving  the  pieces  with  wedges;  then  smelting 
them  again  in  molds,  which  gave  them  the  form 
of  discs.  The  Astronomical  Society  of  Londo 
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have  made  trial  oi  '«cs  made  by  Guinaud,  and 
have  found  them  enu  'y  liomogeneous  and  free 
from  fault.  Of  this  it.aienious  artist’s  flint  glass 
some  of  the  largest  achr.  natic  telescopes  on  the 
Continent  have  been  coiwiiructed.  But  it  is  more 
than  twenty  years  since  his  experimenter  took 
his  fliglit  from  this  terrestv  scene,  and  it  is  un¬ 
certain  whether  his  process  cv  s-.arried  an  with 
equal  success. 

NOTICES  OF  SOME  LARGE  ACHROMATIC  TELESCOPES  ON 
THE  CONTINENT  AND  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1.  The.  Dorpat  Telescope. — This  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  expensive  refracting  telescopes 
ever  constructed.  It  was  made  by  the  celebrated 
Fraunhofer,  of  Munich,  for  the  observatory  of  the 
Imperial  University  of  Dorpat,  and  was  received 
into  the  observatory  by  Professor  Strilve,  in  the 
year  1625.  The  aperture  of  tlie  object-glass  of 
this  telescope  is  English  inches,  and  its  solar 
focal  length  about  feet,  the  main  tube  being  13 
French  feet,  exclusive  of  the  tube  which  holds 
the  eyepieces.  The  smallest  of  the  four  rnagni- 
fying  powers  it  possesses  is  175,  and  the  largest 
700,  which,  in  favorable  weather,  is  said  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  object  with  the  utmost  precision.  “  This 
instrument,”  says  Struve,  “  was  sold  to  ns  by 
Privy-counsellor  V’on  Utzchneiuer,  the  chief  of 
the  optical  establishment  at  Munich,  for  10,500 
florins  (about  £950  sterling),  a  price  which  only 
covers  the  expenses  which  the  establishment  in¬ 
curred  in  making  it.”  The  framework  of  the 
stand  of  this  telescope  is  of  oak,  inlaid  with  pieces 
of  mahogany  in  an  ornamental  manner,  and  the 
tube  is  of  deal  veneered  with  mahogany  and  high¬ 
ly  polished.  The  whole  weight  of  the  telescope 
and  its  counterpoises  is  supported  at  one  point,  at 
the  common  center  of  gravity  of  all  its  parts;  and 
though  these  weigh  30110  Russian  pounds,  yet  we 
are  told  that  this  enormous  telescope  may  be 
turned  in  every  direction  toward  the  heavens  with 
more  ease  and  certainty  than  other  hitherto  in  use. 
When  the  object-end  of  the  telescope  is  elevated 
to  the.  zenith,  it  is  sixteen  feet  four  inches,  Paris 
measure,  above  the  floor,  and  its  eye-end  in  this 
position  is  two  feet  nine  inches  high  This  in¬ 
strument  is  mounted  on  an  equatorial  stand,  and 
clockwork  is  applied  to  the  equatorial  axis,  which 
gives  it  a  smooth  and  regular  sidereal  motion, 
which,  it  i.s  said,  keeps  a' star  in  the  exact  center 
of  the  field  of  view,  and  produces  the  appearance 
of  a  state  of  rest  in  the  starry  regions,  which  mo¬ 
tion  can  be  made  solar,  or  even  lunar,  by  a  little 
change  given  to  the  place  of  a  pointer  that  is 
placed  as  an  index  on  the  dial  plate.  Professor 
Striive  considers  the  optical  powers  of  this  tele¬ 
scope  superior  to  those  of  Schroeter’s  twenty-five 
feet  reflector,  from  having  observed  sr  Orionls 
with  fifteen  companions,  though  Schroeter  ob 
served  only  twelve  that  he  could  count  will  cer¬ 
tainty.  Nay,  he  seems  disposed  to  placa  tc  in 
competition  with  the  late  Sir  W.  HerschePs  forty- 
feet  reflector.  The  finder  of  this  telescope  has  a 
focal  distance  of  30  P’rench  inches,  ai,J  2-42  aper¬ 
ture. 

2.  Sir  James  South's  TelescCii'.' — About  the 
year  1629,  Sir  J.  South,  Presidf.it  of  the  London 
Astronomical  Society,  procu’- .d  of  M.  Cauchoix, 
of  Paris,  an  achromatic  oijetit-glass  of  11  2-10 
inches  clear  aperture,  and  of  19  feet  focal  length. 
The  flint  glass  employed  in  its  construction  was 
the  manufacture  of  the  late  Guinaud  le  Pere,  and 
was  found  to  bo  absolutely  perfect.  The  first  ob¬ 
servation  was  made  with  this  telescope  while  on  a 
temporary  stand,  on  F'eb.  13,  1830,  when  Sir  J. 
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Herschel  discovered  with  it  a  sixth  star  in  the  tra¬ 
pezium  in  the  nebula  of  Orion,  whose  brightness 
was  about  one-third  of  that  of  the  fifth  star  dis¬ 
covered  by  Struve,  which  is  as  distinctly  seen  as 
the  companion  to  Polaris  is  in  a  five  feet  achro¬ 
matic.  Sir  James  gives  the  following  notices  of 
the  performance  of  this  instrument  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  May  14,  1830.  “At  half  past  two  placed 
the  20  feet  achromatic  on  the  Georgium  Sidus, 
saw  it  with  a  power  of  346,  a  beautiful  planetary 
disc;  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any  ring,  ei¬ 
ther  perpendicular  or  horizontal;  but  the  planet 
three  hours  east  of  the  meridian,  and  the  moon 
within  three  degrees  of  the  planet.  At  a  quarter 
before  three,  viewed  Jupiter  with  252  and  346, 
literally  covered  with  belts,  and  the  diameters  of 
his  satellites  might  have  been  as  easily  measured 
as  himself.  One  came  from  behind  the  body, and 
the  contrast  of  the  color  with  that  of  the  planet’s 
limb  was  striking.  At  three  o’clock  viewed  Mars. 
The  contrast  of  light  in  the  vicinity  of  the  poles 
very  decided.  Several  spots  on  his  body  well  and 
strongly  maiked;  that  about  the  south  pole  seems 
to  overtake  the  body  of  the  planet,  and  gives  an 
appearance  not  unlike  that  afforded  b}'  tiie  new 
moon,  familiarly  known  as  ‘the  old  moon  in  the 
moon’s  arms.’  ”  Saturn  has  been  repeatedly  seen 
with  powers  from  130  to  928,  under  circum¬ 
stances  the  most  favorable;  but  not  anything 
anomalous  about  the  planet  or  its  ring  could  even 
be  suspected.  This  telescope  is  erected  on  an 
equatorial  stand,  at  Sir  J.  South’s  observatory, 
Kensington. 

3.  Captain  Smith's  Telescope  in  his  private  obser^ 
vatory  at  Bedford. — This  achromatic  telescope  i? 

feet  focal  length,  with  a  clear  aperture  of  5 
9-fO  inches,  worked  by  the  late  Mr.  Tulley,  se¬ 
nior,  from  a  disc  purchased  by  Sir  James  South 
at  Paris.  It  is  considered  by  Captain  Smith  to  bs 
the  finest  specimen  of  that  eminent  optician’i 
skill,  and,  it  is  said,  will  bear  with  distiiicliic'cis  * 
magnifying  power  of  1200.  Its  distinctness  hat 
been  proved  by  the  clear  vision  it  give-i  o'i  the  ob¬ 
scure  nebuliE,  and  of  the  compr.nicns  of  Polaris, 
Rigel,  «.  LyriE,  and  the  most  rniriutG  double  stars 
— the  lunar  mountains,  cr.viheE,  and  shadows  un¬ 
der  all  powers — the  lucid  po’ir  regions  of  Mars — 
the  sharpness  of  the  dcuble  ring  of  Saturn — the 
gibbous  aspect  of  Van  js — the  shadows  of  Jupiter’s 
satellites  across  I, is  ’oody,and  the  splendid  contrast 
of  colors  in  x  IJc.cules,  y  Andromedoe,  and  other 
superb  double  ctars. 

Other  lai je  Achrnmatics. — Beside  the  above, 
the  folloving,  belonging  to  public  observatories 
and  pri'  ate  individuals,  may  be  mentioned,  in 
the  P  oyal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  there  is  an 
a.^!’ romatic  of  Ifl  feet  focal  distance,  having  a 
dcnble  object-glass  5  inches  diameter,  which  was 
(made  by  Mr.  Peter  Dollond,and  the  only  one  of 
that  size  he  ever  constructed.  There  is  also  a  46 
inch  achromatic,  with  a  triple  object-glass  3^ 
inches  aperture,  which  is  said  to  be  the  most  per¬ 
fect  instrument  of  the  kind  ever  prorluced.  It 
was  the  favorite  instrument  of  Dr.  Muskelyne, 
late  astronomer  royal,  who  had  a  small  room  fitted 
up  in  the  obseiwatory  for  this  telescope.  The  ob¬ 
servatory  some  years  ago  erected  near  Cambridge 
is,  perhaps  the  most  splendid  structure  of  the  kind 
in  Great  Britain.  It  is  furnished  with  several 
very  large  achromatic  telescopes  on  equatorial 
machinery;  but  the  achromatic  telescope  lately 
presented  to  it  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
is  undoubtedly  the  largest  instrument  of  this  de¬ 
scription  which  is  to  be  found  in  this  country. 
The  object-glass  is  said  to  be  twenty-five  feet 
focal  distance,  and  of  a  corresponding  diameter; 
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but  as  there  was  no  access  to  this  instrument  at 
the  time  I  visited  tlie  observatory,  nearly  six 
years  ago,  I  am  unable  to  give  a  particular  de¬ 
scription  of  it.  In  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Paris,  which  I  visited  in  1837,1  noticed,  among 
other  instruments,  two  very  large  achromatic 
telescopes,  which,  measuring  them  rudely  by  the 
eye,  I  estimated  to  be  from  15  to  18  feet  long,  and 
the  aperture  at  the  object-end  from  12  to  15 
inches  diameter.  They  were  the  largest  achro- 
matics  I  had  previously  seen;  but  I  could  find  no 
person  in  the  Observatory  at  that  time  who  could 
give  me  any  information  as  to  their  history,  ot¬ 
to  their  exact  dimensions  or  powers  of  magnify¬ 
ing.* 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Pearson,  treasurer  to  the  Astro¬ 
nomical  Society  of  London,  is  in  possession  of 
the  telescope  formerly  alluded  to  made  by  Mr. 
Tulley,  of  twelve  feet  focal  distance  and  seven 
inches  aperture,  which  is  said  to  be  a  very  fine 
one.  The  small  star  which  accompanies  the  pole- 
star,  with  a  power  of  100,  appears  through  this 
telescope  as  distinct  and  steady  as  one  of  Jupiter’s 
satellites.  With  a  single  lens  of  6  inches  focus, 
which  produced  a  power  of  24  times,  according 
to  the  testimon}^  of  an  observer  who  noticed  it, 
the  small  star  appeared  as  it  does  in  an  achroma¬ 
tic  of  three  inches  aperture,  which  shows  the 
great  effect  of  illuminating  power  in  such  instru¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Lawson  a  diligent  astronomical  ob¬ 
server  in  Hereford,  possesses  a  most  beautiful 
acliromatic  telescope  of  about  7  inches  aperture 
and  12  feet  focal  distance,  which  was  m-ade  by 
one  of  the  Dollands,  who  considered  it  his  c/te/" 
d'oeuvre.  It  is  said  to  bear  powers  as  high  as  IlUO 
or  1400,  and  has  been  fitted  up  with  mechanism, 
devised  by  Mr.  Lawson  himself,  so  as  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  easy  and  manageable  to  the  observer,  and 
which  displaj-s  this  gentleman’s  inventive  talent. 
In  several  of  his  observations  with  this  instru¬ 
ment,  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  view  of  some  of 
the  more  minute  subdivisions  of  the  ring  of  Sa¬ 
turn.  A  very  e.xcellent  achromatic  telescope  was 
fitted  up  some  years  ago  by  my  worthy  friend 
William  Bridges,  Esq.,  Blackheath.  Its  object- 
glass  is  5}^  inches  diameter,  and  about  leet 
focal  length.  It  is  erected  upon  equatorial  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  placed  in  a  circular  observatory 
which  moves  round  with  a  slight  touch  of  the 
hand.  The  object-glass  of  this  instrument  cost 
about  200  guineas;  the  equatorial  machinery  on 
which  it  is  mounted  cost  150  guineas;  and  the 
circular  observatory  in  which  it  is  placed  about 
100  guineas,  in  all  450  guineas.  Its  powers  vary 
from  50  to  300  times.! 

ACHROMATIC  TELESCOPES  OF  A  MODERATE  SIZE. 

'  Such  telescopes  as  I  have  alluded  to  above  are 
eimong  the  largest  which  have  yet  been  made  on 
the  achromatic  principle;  they  are,  of  course, 
comparatively  rare,  and  can  be  afforded  only  at  a 
very'  high  price.  Few  of  the  ohject-glasses  in  the 
telescopes  to  which  I  have  referred  would  be 
valued  at  less  than  200  guineas,  independently  of 
the  tubes,  eyepieces,  and  other  apparatus  with 
which  they  are  fitted  up.  It  is  so  difficult  to  pro- 


*  An  achromatic  telescope  is  said  to  be  in  possession  of 
Mr.  Cooper,  IM.  P.  for  Sligo,  which  is  26  feet  long,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  object. glass  14  inches. 

t  This  telescope,  which  was  made  by  Dolland,  with  a 
power  of  240  times,  gives  a  beautiful  view  of  the  belts  of 
Jupiter,  and  the  double  ring  of  Saturn,  and  with  a  power  of 
50  the  stars  in  the  Milky  Way  and  some  ofthe  nebula!  appear 
very  numerous  and  brilliant.  Its  owner  is  a  gentleman  who 
naites  science  with  Christianity, 


euro  large  discs  of  flint  glass  for  optical  purposes, 
to  produca  Ihe  requisite  curves  of  the  different 
lenses,  and  to  combine  them  together  witli  that 
extreme  accuracy  wliich  is  requisite,  that,  when 
a  good  compound  lens  of  this  description  is  found 
perfectly  acliromatic,  the  optician  must  necessa¬ 
rily  set  a  high  value  upon  it,  since  it  may  happen 
that  he  may  liave  finished  half  a  dozen  before  he 
has  got  one  that  is  nearly'  perfect.  The  more 
common  sizes  of  achromatic  telescopes  for  astro¬ 
nomical  purposes,  which  are  regularly  sold  by  the 
London  opticians,  are  the  following  : 

1.  The  21^  feet  Achromatic. — This  telescope 
has  an  object-glass  30  inches  in  focal  length,  and 
2  inches  clear  aperture.  It  is  generally'  furnished 
with  two  eyepieces,  one,  for  terrestrial  objects, 
magnifying  about  30  or  35  times,  and  one  for  ce¬ 
lestial  objects,  with  a  power  of  70  or  75  tjme.s.  It 
might  be  furnished  with  an  addilional  astronomi¬ 
cal  eyepiece,  if  the  object-glass  be  a  good  one,  so 
as  to  produce  a  power  of  90  or  95  times.  With 
such  a  telescope  tlie  belts  and  satellites  of  Jupiter, 
the  phases  of  Venus,  and  the  ring  of  Saturn  may 
be  perceived,  but  not  to  so  much  advantage  as 
with  larger  telescopes.  It  is  generally  fitted  up 
either  with  a  maliogaiiy  or  a  brass  tube,  and  is 
placed  upon  a  tripod  brass  stand,  witli  a  universal 
joint  winch  produces  a  horizontal  and  vertical 
motion.  It  is  packed,  along  witli  the  eyepieces 
and  whatever  else  belongs  to  it,  in  a  neat  maho¬ 
gany  box.  Its  price  varies  according  as  it  is 
furnislied  with  an  elevating  rack  or  other  appara¬ 
tus. 

Tlie  following  are  the  prices  of  this  instrument, 
as  marked  in  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  I'ulley',  Ter- 
rett’s  Court,  Islington,  London. 

£  s.  d. 

2)^  feet  telescopes,  brass  mounted  on 
plain  pillar  and  claw  stand,  with  1  eye¬ 
piece  for  astronomical  purposes  and  1 
for  land  objects,  to  vary  the  magnify¬ 
ing  power,  packed  in  a  mahogany 
box  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  10  10  0 

Ditto,  ditto,  brass  mounted  on  pillar 
and  claw  stand,  with  elevating  rack,  1 
eyepiece  for  astronomical  purposes,  and 
1  for  land  objects,  to  vary  the  magnify- 
iuy  power,  packed  in  a  maliogaiiy  box  12  12  0 

The  following  prices  of  tlie  same  kind  of  tele¬ 
scope  are  from  tlie  catalogue  of  Messrs.  W.  and 
S.  Jones,  30  Lower  Hulboru,  Loudon. 

£  d.  s. 

The  improved  2)4  feet  achromatic 
refractor,  on  a  brass  stand,  mahogany 
tube,  with  three  eyepieces,  two  niagui- 
fying  about  40  and  50  times  for  terres¬ 
trial  objects,  and  the  other  about  75 
times  for  astronomical  purposes,  in  a 
mahogany  case  .  .  .  .  10  10  0 

Ditto,  ditto,  tlie  tube  ail  brass,  with 
three  eyepieces  .  .  11  11 

Ditto,  ditto,  with  vertical  and  horizon¬ 
tal  rack-work  motions  .  15  15 

2.  The  3)4  feet  Achromatic  Telescope.  —  The 
object-glass  of  this  telescope  is  from  44  to  46 
indies  focal  length,  and  2^  inches  diameter.  It 
is  generally  furnished  with  four  eyepieces,  two 
for  terrestrial  and  two  for  celestial  objects.  Tlio 
lowest  power  for  land  objects  is  generally  about 
45,  which  affords  a  large  field  of  view,  and  ex¬ 
hibits  the  objects  with  great  brilliancy-  The 
otlier  terrestrial  power  is  usually  from  65  to  70 
The  astronomical  powers  are  about  80  and  130, 
but  such  a  telescope  should  always  liave  another 
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eyepiece,  to  produce  a  power  of  180  or  200  times, 
which  it  wiil  bear  with  distinctness,  in  a  serene 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  if  tlie  object-glass  be  truly 
achromatic.  The  illuminatmj^  power  in  this  tele¬ 
scope  is  nearly  double  that  of  tlie  2j^2  feet  telescope, 
or  in  the  proportion  of  7.56  to  4,  and  therefore  it 
will  bear  about  double  the  magnifying  power  with 
nearly  equal  distinctness.  This  telescope  is  fitted 
up  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  the  former, 
with  a  tripod  stand  which  is  placed  upon  a  table. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  mounted  on  a  long  ma- 
hogiuiy  stand  which  rests  upon  the  floor  (as  in 
fig.  5b',)  and  is  fitted  with  an  equatorial  motion; 
and  has  generally  a  small  telescope  fixed  near  the 
eye  end  of  the  large  tube,  called  a  finder,  which 
serves  to  direct  the  telescope  to  a  particular  object 
in  the  heavens  when  the  higher  powers  are  ap¬ 
plied.  It  is  likewise  eligible  that  it  should  have 
an  elevating  rack  and  sliding  tubes,  for  support¬ 
ing  the  eye  end  of  the  instrument,  to  keep  it 
steady  during  astronomical  observations,  and  it 
would  be  an  advantage,  for  various  purposes 
which  shall  be  afterward  described,  to  have  fitted 
to  it  a  diagonal  eyepiece  magnifying  40  times  or 
upward. 

The  prices  of  this  instrument,  as  marked  in 
Mr.  Tuiley’s  catalogue,  are  as  follows: 

£  s.  d. 

The  3)^  feet  achromatic  telescone, 

2ji^  inches  aperture,  on  plain  pillar  and 
ciaw  stand,  2  eyepieces  for  astronomical 
purposes  and  1  for  land  objects,  to  vary 
tlie  magnifying  power,  packed  in  a  ma¬ 
hogany  box  .  .  .  .  .  21  0  0 

Ditto,  ditto,  with  elevating  rack  and 
achromatic  finder,  2  eyepieces  for  as¬ 
tronomical  purposes  and  1  for  day  ob¬ 
jects,  to  vary  the  magnifying  power, 
packed  in  a  mahogany  box  .  .  26  5  0 

The  following  are  the  prices  as  marked  in 
Messrs.  W.  and  ib.  Jones’s  catalogue: 

£  s.  d. 

The  3).^  feet  achromatic,  plain  ma¬ 
hogany  tube  .  .  .  .  .  18  18  0 

Ditto,  ditto,  brass  tube  .  .  .  21  0  0 

Ditto,  all  in  brass,  with  rack-work 

motions,  &c .  26  5  0 

Ditto,  the  object-glass  of  the  largest 
aperture,  and  the  rack-work  motions  on 
an  improved  principle, /ro;n  £37  16s.  to  42  0  0 
Ditto,  fitted  up  with  equatorial  mo¬ 
tion,  framed  mahogany  stand,  divided 
altitude  and  azimuth  arches,  or  declina¬ 
tion  and  right  ascension  circles,  &c., 

&c.,  .  .  .  from  £6l)  to  80  0  0 

This  is  the  telescope  which  I  would  particularly 
recommend  to  astronomical  amateurs,  whose  pe¬ 
cuniary  resources  do  not  permit  them  to  purchase 
more  expensive  instruments.  When  fitted  up 
with  the  eyepieces  and  powers  alre.ady  mentioned, 
and  with  a  finder  and  elevating  rack — price  25 
guineas — it  will  serve  all  the  purposes  of  general 
observation.  By  this  telescope  satisfactory  views 
may  be  obtained  of  most  of  the  interesting  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  heavens — such  as  the  spots  on  the 
sun — the  mountains,  vales,  and  caverns  on  the 
lunar  surface — the  phases  of  Mercury  and  Venus 
— the  spots  on  Mars — the  satellites  and  belts  of 
Jupiter — the  ring  of  Saturn — many  of  the  more 
interesting  nebulte,  and  most  of  the  double  stars 
of  the  second  and  third  classes.  When  the 
object-glass  of  this  telescope  is  accurately  figured 
and  perfectly  achromatic,  a  power  of  from  200 
to  230  may  be  put  upon  it,  by  which  the  division 


of  Saturn’s  ring  might  occasionally  be  perceived. 
It  is  more  easily  managed,  and  represents  objects 
considerably  brighter  than  reflecting  telescopes 
of  the  same  price  and  magnifying  power,  and  it 
is  not  so  apt  to  be  deranged  as  reflectors  generally 
are.  A  telescope  of  a  less  size  would  not,  .n 
general,  be  found  satisfactory  for  viewing  tha 
objects  I  have  now  specified,  and  for  general  as¬ 
tronomical  purposes.  It  may  not  be  improper,  for 
the  information  of  some  readers,  to  explain  what 
is  meant  in  Mr.  Tuiley’s  catalogue,  when  it  u 
stated  tliat  this  instrument  “  has  one  eyepiece  for 
day  objects,  to  vary  the  magnifying  power.''  The 
eyepiece  alluded  to  is  so  constructed,  that  by 
drawing  out  a  tube  next  the  eye  you  may  in¬ 
crease  the  power  at  pleasure,  and  make  it  to  vary 
say  from  40  to  80  or  100  times;  so  that  such  a 
construction  of  the  terrestrial  eyepiece  (to  bo 
afterward  explained)  serves,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  purpose  of  separate  eyepieces.  The  whole 
length  of  the  3}^  feet  telescope,  when  the  terres¬ 
trial  eyepiece  is  applied,  is  about  dl,  feet  from 
the  object-glass  to  the  first  eyeglass. 

When  the  aperture  of  the  object-glass  of  thi? 
telescope  exceeds  2^^  inches,  its  price  rapidly  ad¬ 
vances. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Tuiley’s  scale  of  prices, 
proportionate  to  the  increase  of  aperture  : 

£  s.d 

3)^  feet  telescopes,  3).^  inches  aper¬ 
ture,  with  vertical  and  horizontal  rack- 
work  motions,  achromatic  finder,  3 
eyepieces  for  astronomical  purposes, 
and  one  for  day  objects,  to  vary  the 
magnifying  power,  packed  in  a  maho¬ 
gany  box  .  42  0  0 

Ditto,  ditto,  inches  diameter, 

mounted  as  above  .  ,  .  .  68  5  0 

Ditto,  with  universal  equatorial  in¬ 
stead  of  pillar  and  claw  stand  .  .  84  0  0 

Here,  in  the  one  case,  the  increase  of  half  an 
inch  in  the  diameter  of  the  object-glass  adds  about 
£16  to  the  expense,  and  in  the  other  case  no  less 
lian  £26  5s.  The  proportion  of  light  in  those 
two  ttdescopes,  compared  with  that  of  inches 
aperture,  is  as  follows:  The  square  of  the  2't^ 
object-glass  is  7.56;  that  of  3)^;,  10.56;  and  that 
of  the  14.06;  so  that  the  light  admitted  by 
the  31^  compared  with  the  24^  aperture  is  nearly 
as  10  to  7;  and  the  light  admitted  by  the  3^ 
obj set-glass  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  2?4 
aperture,  and  will  bear  nearly  a  proportional  in¬ 
crease  of  magnifying  power. 

3.  The  3  feet  Achromatic  Telescope. — The  focal 
length  of  the  object-glass  of  this  telescope  is  5 
feet  3  inches,  and  the  diameter  of  its  aperture  3 
8-10  inches.  The  usual  magnifying  powers  ap¬ 
plied  to  it  are,  for  land  objects  65  times,  and  for 
celestial  objects  110, 190,  250,  and  sometimes  one 
or  two  higher  powers.  The  quantity  of  light  it 
possesses  is  not  much  larger  than  tha't  of  the 
leet  telescope,  with  3^  inches  aperture;  but  the 
larger  focal  length  of  this  telescope  is  considered 
to  be  an  advantage,  since  the  longer  the  focus  of 
the  object-glass,  the  less  will  be  its  chromatic  and 
spherical  aberrations,  and  the  larger  may  be  the 
eyeglasses,  and  the  flatter  the  field  of  view. 

The  following  are  the  prices  of  these  telescopes, 
as  marked  in  Mr.  Tuiley’s  catalogue: 

5  feet  telescopes,  3^  inches  aperture,  on  a 
universal  equatorial  stand,  with  achromatic  finder 
4  eyepieces  for  astronomical  purposes  and  ,)  for 
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jay  objects,  to  vary  the  magnifying  £  s.  d. 
power,  packed  in  a  mahogany  box, 

100  guineas  to . 157  10  0 

7  feet  ditto,  5  inches  aperture,  on  a 
newly  improved  universal  equatorial 
stand,  6  eyepieces  for  astronomical  pur¬ 
poses  and  1  for  day  objects,  to  vary  the 
n\agnif3dng  power,  with  achromatic 
6  ader  and  Troughton’s  micrometer,  207  5  0 

The  above  are  all  the  kinds  of  achromatic  tele- 
6/ opes  generally  made  by  the  London  opticians. 
Hioso  of  the  larger  kind,  as  5  and  7  feet  tele¬ 
scopes,  and  the  Oj-g  feet  with  3^^  inches  aperture, 
are  generally  made  to  order,  and  are  not  always 
to  be  procured.  But  the  2)4  and  3>^  feet  achro- 
matics  of  2^^  inches  aperture  are  generally  to  be 
found  ready  made  at  most  of  the  opticians’  shops  in 
the  metropolis.  The  prices  of  these  instruments  are 
nearly  the  same  in  most  of  the  opticians’  shops  in 
Lonoon.  Some  of  them  demand  a  higer  price,  but 
few  of  them  are  ever  sold  lower  than  what  has  been 
stated,  unless  in  certain  cases  where  a  discount  is 
allowed. 

The  stands  for  these  telescopes,  and  the  manner 
In  which  they  are  fitted  up  for  observation,  is 
represented  in  figures  57,  58,  and  59.  Fig.  57 


Fig.  57. 
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rep  t.sents  either  tlie  2j^  or  the  feet  tele- 
sco.  es,  mounted  on  a  plain  brass  stand,  to  be 
plai  jd  on  a  table.  A  is  the  long  ej'epiece  for 
lain'  objects,  and  B  the  small  eyepiece  for  astro- 
norr-ical  observation,  which  is  composed  of  two 
lenses,  and  represents  the  object  in  an  inverted 
position.  These  eyepieces  are  screwed  on,  as  oc¬ 
casion  requires,  at  E,  the  eye  end  of  the  tele¬ 
scope.  Tlie  shorter  of  the  two  astronomical  eye- 
tubes  which  accompany  this  telescope  produces 
the  highest  magnifying  power.  For  adjusting 
the  telescope  to  distinct  vision,  there  is  a  brass 
knob  or  button  at  a,  which  moves  a  piece  of  rack- 
work  connected  with  the  eyetube,  which  must  be 
turned  either  one  way  or  the  other  until  the  ob¬ 
ject  appears  distinctly,  and  different  eyes  frequent¬ 
ly  require  a  different  adjustment. 

Fig.  58  represents  a  5  feet  telescope  fitted  up 
for  astronomical  observations.  It  is  mounted  on 
a  mahogany  stand,  the  throe  legs  of  which  arc] 
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made  to  close  up  together  by  means  of  the  bras# 
frame  a  a  a,  which  is  composed  of  three  bars, 
connected  with  three  joints  in  the  center,  and 
three  ither  joints,  connected  with  the  three  ma¬ 
hogany  bars.  It  is  furnished  with  an  apparatu# 


Fig.  58. 


for  equatorial  motions.  The  brass  pin  is  made  to 
move  round  in  the  brass  socket  b,  and  may  be 
tightened  by  means  of  the  finger  screw  d,  when 
the  telescope  is  directed  nearly  to  the  object  in¬ 
tended  to  be  viewed.  This  socket  may  be  sch  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  horizon,  or  to  any  otlier  required 
angle;  and  tlie  quantity  of  the  angle  is  ascertained 
by  the  divided  arc,  and  the  instrument  made  fast 
in  that  position  by  the  screw  e.  If  this  socket  bo 
set  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation,  and 
the  plane  of  this  arc  be  turned  so  as  to  be  in  the 
plane  of  the  meridian,  the  socket  6  being  fixed  to 
the  inclination  of  the  pole  of  the  earth,  the  tele¬ 
scope,  when  turned  in  this  socket,  will  have  an 
equatorial  motion,  so  that  celestial  objects  may  be 
always  kept  in  view  when  this  equatorial  motion 
is  performed.  The  two  handles  at  k,  are  connect¬ 
ed  with  rack-work,  intended  to  move  the  tele¬ 
scope  in  any  required  direction.  Tlie  two  sets  of 
brass  sliding  rods,  i  i,  are  intended  to  render  the 
telescope  as  steady  as  possible,  and  to  elevate  and 
depress  it  at  pleasure,  and  are  so  constructed  as  to 
slide  into  each  other  with  the  utmost  ease. 

The  finder  is  placed  at  A  E,  either  on  the  top 
or  the  left  side  of  the  tube  of  the  tcle.scope.  When 
high  magnifying  powers  are  applied  to  any  tele¬ 
scope,  it  is  sometimes  difficult,  on  account  of  the 
smallness  of  the  field  of  view,  to  direct  the  main 
tube  of  the  telescope  to  the  object.  But  by  the 
finder,  which  is  a  telescope  with  a  small  power, 
and  consequently  has  a  large  field  of  view, 
when  directed  to  any  object,  it  is  ea.sily  found, 
and  being  brought  to  the  center  of  the  field,  where 
two  cross-hairs  intersect  each  other,  it  v/ill  then 
be  seen  in  the  larger  telescope.  B  is  the  eyetube 
for  terrestrial  objects,  containing  four  glasses,  and 
C  one  of  the  astronomical  eyepieces.  A  socket 
is  represented  at  g,  containing  a  stained  glass, 
which  is  screwed  to  any  of  the  eyepieces,  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  eye  from  the  glare  of  light,  when  view¬ 
ing  the  spots  of  the  sun.  The  brass  nut  above  f 
is  intended  for  the  adjustment  of  the  eyepiece  t« 
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distinct  vision.  The  3}4  feet  telescope  is  some¬ 
times  mounted  in  tliis  form. 

Fig.  59  represents  a  5  or  6  feet  telescope,  niount- 

Fig.  59. 


ed  on  a  stand  of  a  new  construction  by  Dollond. 
It  possesses  the  advantage  of  supporting  tlie  tele¬ 
scope  in  two  places,  which  renders  it  extremely 
steady,  a  property  of  great  importance  when 
viewing  celestial  objects  with  iiigh  magnify¬ 
ing  powers.  It  possesses,  likewise,  the  advantage 
of  enabling  the  observer  to  continue  seated  at  the 
same  bight  from  tlie.  floor,  although  the  telescope 
be  raised  to  any  altitude, /i(c  elevation  being  entire¬ 
ly  at  the  object  end,  although  it  may  be  changed 
from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith.  The  framework 
is  composed  of  bars  of  mahogany,  and  rests  on 
three  castors,  two  of  which  are  made  fast  to  their 
respective  legs  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  third 
stands  under  the  middle  of  the  lower  horizontal 
bar  that  connects  the  two  opposite  legs,  so  that 
the  frame  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  tripod.  As 
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it  becomes  very  inconvenient  to  stoop  to  the  eyo 
end  of  a  telescope  when  the  altitude  of  an  object 
is  considerable,  and  the  center  of  motion  at  the 
middle  of  the  tube,  this  construction  of  a  stand 
serves  to  remedy  such  inconvenience. 

PRoronrioNS  of  curvature  of  the  lexses  which 

FORM  AN  ACHROMATIC  OBJECT-GLASS. 

As  some  ingenious  mechanics  may  feel  a  desiie 
to  attempt  the  construction  of  a  compound  achro¬ 
matic  object-glass,  I  shall  here  state  some  of  the 
proportions  of  curvature  of  the  concave  and  con¬ 
vex  lenses  which  serve  to  guide  opticians  in  theii 
construction  of  achromatic  instruments.  These 
proportions  are  various;  and  even  when  demon¬ 
strated  to  be  mathematically  correct,  it  is  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  reduce  them  to  practice,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  different  powers  of  refraction  and 
dispersion  possessed  by  different  discs  of  crown 
and  flint  glass,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  producing, 
by  mechanical  means,  the  exact  curves  which 
theory  requires.  The.  following  table  shows  the 
radii  of  curvature  of  the  different  surfaces  of  the 
lenses  necessary  to  form  a  double  achromatic  ob¬ 
ject-glass,  it  being  supposed  that  the  sine  of  re¬ 
fraction  in  the  crown-glass  is  as  1.52S  to  1,  and 
in  the  flint  as  1.5735  to  one,  the  ratio  of  their 
dispersive  powers  being  as  1  to  1.524.  It  is  also 
assumed  that  the  curvatures  of  the  concave  lens 
are  as  1  to  2,  that  is,  that  the  one  side  of  this  lens 
is  ground  on  a  tool,  the  radius  of  which  is  double 
that  of  the  other.  The  1st  column  expre.sses  the 
compound  focus  of  the  object-glass  in  inches; 
the  2d  column  states  the  radius  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  crown,  and  column  3d  its  posterior 
side.  Column  4th  expresses  the  radius  of  the  an¬ 
terior  surface  of  the  concave  lens,  and  column  5th 
its  posterior  surface,  which,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  exactly  double  that  of  the  other. 


Focus 

inches. 

Ratlins  of 
anterior  sur¬ 
face,  convex. 

Radius  of 
posterior 
surface. 

Rad. of  ante¬ 
rior  surface, 
concave. 

Radius  of 
posterior 
surface. 

Inc.  Dec. 

Inc.  Dec. 

Inc.  Dec. 

Inc.  Dec. 

12 

3 

4.  6.52 

4.  171 

8.  342 

24 

6 

9.  304 

8.  342 

16.  684 

30 

7.  5 

11.  63 

:0.  428 

20.  856 

:  6 

9 

13.  956 

12.  513 

25.  027 

48 

12 

18.  608 

16.  684 

33.  369 

60 

15 

23.  260 

20.  856 

41.  712 

120 

30 

46.  520 

41.  712 

83.  424 

From  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  seen  that, 
to  construct,  for  example,  a  30  inch  compound 
object-glass,  the  radius  of  the  anterior  side  of  the 


Focal 

length. 

Convex  lens  of  Crown 

glass. 

Concave  lens 

of  flint 

glass. 

Convex  lens  of  cr'^n  n 

glass. 

Inches. 

Inc. 

Dec. 

Inc. 

Dec. 

Inc. 

Dec. 

Inc. 

Dec. 

Inc. 

Dec. 

Inc. 

Dec, 

6 

4. 

54 

3. 

03 

3. 

03 

6. 

^6 

6. 

36 

64 

9 

6. 

83 

4. 

56 

4. 

56 

9. 

54 

9. 

54 

. 

92 

12 

9. 

25 

6. 

17 

G. 

17 

12. 

75 

12. 

75 

1. 

28 

18 

13. 

67 

9. 

T2 

9. 

12 

19. 

08 

19. 

08 

1. 

92 

24 

1«. 

33 

12. 

25 

12. 

25 

25. 

50 

25. 

50 

2. 

56 

30 

22. 

71 

15. 

16 

1.5. 

16 

31. 

79 

31. 

79 

3. 

20 

36 

27. 

33 

18. 

25 

18. 

25 

38. 

17 

38. 

17 

3. 

84 

42 

31. 

87 

21. 

28 

21. 

28 

44. 

53 

44. 

53 

4. 

48 

48 

36. 

42 

24. 

33 

24. 

33 

50. 

92 

50. 

92 

6. 

12 

54 

40. 

96 

27. 

36 

27. 

36 

57. 

28 

57. 

28 

5. 

76 

60 

45. 

42 

30. 

33 

1  30. 

33 

63. 

58 

63. 

58 

6. 

4 

crown  must  be  7)^  inches,  and  that  of  the  poste-  I  surface  of  the  concave  10.428,  and  that  of  the 
riot  side  11.63  inches;  the  radius  of  the  anterior  1  posterior  20.856  inches.  It  may  be  proper  to  ob-t 
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serve,  that  in  these  computations,  the  radius  of 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  concave  is  less  than 
the  posterior  side  of  the  convex,  and  consequently 
admits  of  its  approach,  without  touching  in  the 
center — a  circumstance  which  always  requires  to 


be  guarded  against  in  the  combination  of  achro¬ 
matic  glasses.  The  preceding  table  shows  the 
radii  of  curvature  of  the  lenses  of  a  triple  object- 
glass,  calculated  from  formula  deduced  by  Dr. 
Robison  of  Edinburgh. 


The  following  table  contains  the  proportions  of  curvature  said  to  be  employed  by  the  London 
opticians: 


Focal 

length. 

Convex  lens  of  crown 

glass. 

Radius  of  both 
the  concave 

the  surfaces  of 
of  flint  glass. 

Conv 

ex  lens  of  crown 

glass. 

Inches. 

Inc. 

Dec. 

Inc. 

Dec. 

Inc. 

Dec. 

Inc. 

Dec, 

6 

3. 

77 

4. 

49 

3. 

47 

3. 

77 

4. 

49 

9 

5. 

65 

6. 

74 

5. 

21 

5. 

65 

6. 

74 

12 

7. 

54 

8. 

99 

6. 

95 

7. 

54 

8. 

99 

18 

11 

30 

13. 

43 

10. 

42 

11. 

30 

13. 

48 

24 

15. 

08 

17. 

98 

13. 

90 

15. 

08 

17. 

98 

36 

22. 

61 

26. 

.96 

20. 

84 

22. 

61 

26. 

96 

42 

26. 

38 

31. 

45 

24. 

31 

26. 

38 

31. 

45 

48 

30. 

16 

35. 

96 

27. 

80 

30. 

16 

35. 

96 

54 

33. 

91 

40. 

45 

31. 

27 

33. 

91 

40. 

45 

60 

37. 

68 

44. 

94 

34. 

74 

37. 

68 

44. 

94 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  two  convex  1 
icnses  have  the  same  radii  of  their  respective  sides, 
Olid  that  the  concave  flint  lens  has  its  two  sur- 
fuces  equally  concave,  so  that  a  triple  object-glass 
formed  according  to  these  proportions  would  re¬ 
quire  only  three  pair  of  grinding  tools.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  curves  of  the  lenses  of  one  of  the 
best  of  Dollond’s  achromatic  telescopes,  the  focal 
length  of  the  compound  object-glass  being  46 
inches.  P-eckoniug  from  the  surface  next  the  ob¬ 
ject,  the  radii  of  the  crown  glass  were  28  and  40 
inches;  the  concave  lens  20.9  inches,  and  the 
inner  crown  glass  lens  28.4  and  28.4  inches.  This 
telescope  carried  magnifying  powers  of  from  100 
to  200  times. 

Although  I  have  inserted  the  above  tables, 
which  might,  in  some  measure,  guide  an  ingeni¬ 
ous  artist,  yet,  on  the  whole,  a  private  amateur 
has  little  chance  in  succeeding  in  such  attempts. 
The  diversity  of  glasses,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
an  unpracticed  workman’s  producing  the  precise 
curvature  he  intends,  is  so  great,  that  the  object- 
glass,  for  the  most  part,  turns  out  different  from 
his  expectations.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  con¬ 
struction  is  to  find  the  exact  proportion  of  the 
dispersive  powers  of  the  crown  and  flint  glass. 
The  crown  is  pretty  constant,  but  there  are  hardly 
two  pots  of  flint  glass  which  have  the  same 
dispensive  power.  Even  if  constant,  it  is  difficult 
to  measure  it  accurately;  and  an  error  in  this 
greatly  affects  the  instrument,  because  the  focal 
distances  of  the  lenses  must  be  nearly  as  their 
dispersive  powers.  In  the  two  preceding  tables, 
the  sine  of  incidence  in  the  crown  glass  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  to  the  sine  of  refraction  as  1.526  to  1 ; 
and  in  the  flint  glass,  as  1.604  to  one.  Opticians 
who  make  great  numbers  of  lenses,  both  of  flint 
and  crown  glass,  acquire,  in  time,  a  pretty  good 
guess  of  the  nature  of  the  errors  which  may  re¬ 
main  after  they  have  finished  an  object-glass;  and 
haviiig  many  lenses  intended  to  be  of  the  same 
form,  but  unavoidably  differing  a  little  from  it, 
they  try  several  of  the  concaves  with  the  two 
convexes,  and  finding  one  better  than  the  rest, 
they  make  use  of  it  to  complete  the  set.  In  this 
way  some  of  the  best  achromatic  telescopes  are 
frequently  formed  I  have  sometimes  found, 
when  supplying  a  concave  flint  glass  to  a  tele¬ 
scope  where  it  hapjiened  to  be  wanting,  that,  of 
four  or  five  concave  lenses  wliich  appeared  to  be  , 


the  same  as  to  curvature  and  other  properties, 
onl)^  one  was  found  to  produce  a  distinct  and  col¬ 
orless  image.  Should  any  one,  however,  wish  to 
attempt  the  construction  of  an  achromatic  tele¬ 
scope,  the  best  way  for  preventing  disappoint¬ 
ments  in  the  result  is  to  procure  a  variety  of 
tables  of  the  respective  curvatures  founded  on 
different  conditions,  and  which,  of  course,  require 
the  surfaces  of  the  several  lenses  to  be  ef  differ¬ 
ent  curves.  Having  lenses  of  different  radii  at 
his  command,  and  having  glass  of  different  re¬ 
fractive  or  dispersive  powers,  w'hen  one  combina¬ 
tion  does  not  exactly  suit,  he  may  try  another, 
and  ultimately  may  succeed  in  constructing  a 
good  achromatic  telescope;  for,  in  many  cases,  it 
has  been  found  that  chance,  or  a  happy  combina¬ 
tion  of  lenses  by  trial,  lias  led  to  the  formation 
of  an  excellent  object-glass. 

ACHROMATIC  TELESCOPES  COMPOSED  OF  I'LUID 
LE.N'SES. 

The  best  achromatic  telescopes,  when  minutely 
examined,  are  found  to  be  in  some  respects  defec¬ 
tive,  on  account  of  that  slight  degree  of  color 
which,  by  the  aberration  of  the  rays,  they  give  to 
objects,  unless  the  object-glass  be  of  small  diame¬ 
ter.  When  we  examine  with  attention  a  good 
achromatic  telescope,  we  find  that  it  does  not  show 
white  or  luminous  objects  perfectly  free  from 
color,  their  edges  being  tinged  on  one  side  with 
a  claret  colored  fringe,  and  on  the  other  with  a 
green  fringe.  This  telescope,  therefore,  required 
further  improvement,  to  get  rid  of  these  secondary 
colors,  and  Father  Boscovich,  to  whom  every 
branch  of  optics  is  much  indebted,  displayed  muclx 
ingenuity  in  his  attempts  to  attain  this  object. 
But  it  is  to  Dr.  Blair,  professor  of  astronomy  in 
Edinburgh,  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
first  successful  experiments  by  which  this  end 
was  accomplished.  By  a  judicious  set  of  experi¬ 
ments,  he  proved  that  the  quality  ol  dispersing 
the  rays  in  a  greater  degree  than  crown  glass  is 
not  confined  to  a  few  mediums,  but  is  possessed 
by  a  great  variety  of  fluids,  and  by  some  of  these 
in  a  most  extraordinary  degree.  Having  observed 
that  when  the  extreme  red  and  violet  rays  were 
perfectly  united,  the  green  were  left  out,  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  making  an  achromatic  concave 
lens  which  should  refract  the  green  less  than  th# 
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united  red  and  violet,  and  an  anlironiatic  convex 
lens  which  tihonld  do  the  same;  and  as  tlie  concave 
lens  refracted  the  outstanding  green  to  the  axis, 
while  the  concave  one  refracted  them  from  the 
axis,  it  followed  that,  by  a  combination  of  these 
two  opposite  effects,  the  green  would  be  united 
with  the  red  and  violet. 

By  means  of  an  ingenious  prismatic  apparatus, 
be  examined  the  optical  properties  of  a  great  va- 
riel}'  of  fluids.  The  solutions  of  metals  and 
Bejui-metals  proved  in  all  cases  more  dispersive 
than  crown  glass.  Some  of  the  salts,  such  as  sal 
nmmoiiiac,  greatly  increased  the  dispersive  power 
of  water.  The  marine  acid  disperses  very  con¬ 
siderably,  and  this  quality  increases  with  its 
strength.  The  most  dispersive  fluids  were  accor¬ 
dingly  found  to  be  those  in  which  this  acid  and 
the  metals  were  combined.  The  chemical  prepa¬ 
ration  called  causticum  antimoniale,  or  butter  of 
aniiiuony,  in  its  most  concentrated  state,  when  it 
has  just  attracted  sufficient  humidity  to  render  it 
fluid,  possesses  the  quality  of  dispersing  the  rays 
in  an  astonishing  degree.  The  great  quantity  of 
the  semi-metal  retained  in  solution,  and  the  highly 
concentrated  state  of  the  marine  acid,  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  cause  of  this  striking  effect.  Cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  of  mercury,  added  to  a  solution 
of  sal  ammoniacum  in  water,  possesses  the  next 
place  to  the  butter  of  antimony  among  the  disper¬ 
sive  fluids  which  Dr.  Blair  examined.  The  es¬ 
sential  oils  were  found  to  hold  the  next  rank  to 
metallic  solutions  among  fluids  which  possess  the 
dispersive  quality,  particulai'ly  those  obtained 
from  bituminous  minerals,  as  native  petrolea,  pit- 
coal,  and  amber.  The  dispersive  power  of  the 
essential  oil  of  sassafras,  and  the  essential  oil  of 
lemons,  when  genuine,  were  found  to  be  not 
much  inferior  to  any  of  these.  But  of  all  the 
fluids  fitted  for  optical  purposes.  Dr.  Blair  found 
that  ihe  miiruitic  acid  mixed  loith  a  metallic  solu¬ 
tion,  or,  in  other  words,  a  fluid  in  which  the  ma¬ 
rine  acid  and  metalline  particles  hold  a  due  pro¬ 
portion,  most  accurately  suited 
Fig.  60.  his  purpose.  In  a  spectrum 
formed  by  this  fluid,  the  green 
were  among  the  most  refran¬ 
gible  rays;  and  vvhen  its  dis¬ 
persion  was  corrected  by  that 
of  glass,  there  was  produced 
an  inverted  secondary  spec¬ 
trum,  that  is,  one  in  which  the 
green  was  above,  when  it  would 
have  been  below  with  a  com¬ 
mon  medium.  He  therefore 
placed  a  concave  lens  of  muri¬ 
atic  acid  with  a  metallic  solu¬ 
tion  between  the  two  lenses, 
as  in  fig.  60,  where  A  i?  is  the 
concave  fluid  lens,  C  F  a  pla¬ 
no-convex  lens,  with  its  r)lane 
side  next  the  object,  and  E  D  a 
meniscus.  With  this  object- 
glass  the  rays  of  different  col¬ 
ors  were  bent  from  their  recti¬ 
lineal  course  with  the  same  equality  and  regularity 
as  in  reflection. 

Telescopes  constructed  with  such  object-glasses 
were  examined  by  the  late  Dr.  Robison  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Playfair.  The  focal  distance  of  the  object- 
glass  of  one  of  these  did  not  exceed  17  inches,  and 
yet  it  bore  an  aperture  of  ?>y^  inches.  They 
viewed  some  single  and  double  stars  and  some 
common  objects  with  this  telescope,  and  found  that 
in  magnifying  power,  brightness,  and  distinctness, 
it  was  manifestly  superior  to  one  of  Mr.  Dollond’s 
of  42  inches  focal  length.  They  had  most  uis- 


tinct  vision  of  a  slar,  when  using  an  erecting  eye¬ 
piece,  which  made  this  telescope  magnify  more  than 
100  times,  and  they  found  the  field  of  vision  as 
uniformly  distinct  as  with  Dollond’s  42  inch  tele¬ 
scope,  magnifying  46  times,  and  were  led  to  ad¬ 
mire  the  nice  figuring  and  centering  of  the  very 
deep  eyeglasses  which  v.'ere  necessary  for  this  am¬ 
plification.  They  saw  double  stars  with  a  degree 
of  perfection  which  astonished  them.  These  te¬ 
lescopes,  however,  have  never  yet  come  into  gene¬ 
ral  use;  and  one  reason,  perhaps,  is,  that  they  are 
much  more  apt  to  be  deranged  than  telescopes 
constructed  of  object-glasses  which  are  solid.  II 
any  species  of  glass,  or  other  solid  transpareiv 
substance  could  be  found  with  the  same  oplica 
properties,  instruments  might  perhaps  be  con 
structeJ  of  a  larger  size,  and  considerably  superio 
to  our  best  achromatic  telescopes.*  It  is  said  thu 
Mr.  Blair,  the  son  of  Dr.  Blair,  some  years  ago  ei 
gaged  in  prosecuting  his  father’s  views,  but  1  hav 
not  heard  anything  respecting  the  result  of  in. 
investigations. 

barlow’s  refracting  telescope  with  a  FLUIl 

CO.NCAVE  LE.NS. 

Professor  Barlow,  not  many  years  ago  suggested 
a  new  fluid  telescope,  which  is  deserving  of  atten¬ 
tion,  and  about  the  year  1829  constructed  one  of 
pretty  large  dimensions.  The  fluid  he  employs 
for  this  purpose  is  the  sulphuret  of  carbon,  vfiiicb 
he  found  to  be  a  substance  which  posse.ssed  every 
requisite  he  could  desire.  Its  index  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  best  flint  gl.ass,  with  a  disper¬ 
sive  power  more  than  double.  It  is  perfectly  co¬ 
lorless,  beautifully  transparent,  and,  although  very 
expansible,  possesses  the  same,  or  very  nea*ly  lh< 
same,  optical  properties  under  all  circu instance! 
to  which  it  is  likely  to  be  expo.sed  in  astronomi 
cal  observations,  except,  perhaps,  direct  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  solar  disc,  which  will  probably  bt' 
found  inadmissible.  Mr.  Barlow  first  construe  .ei 
an  object-glass  with  this  fluid  of  three  inches  iiper- 
ture,  with  which  he  could  see  the  small  s^ar  in 
Polaris  with  a  power  of  46,  and  with  the  higher 
powers  several  stars  which  are  considered  to  re- 
quireagood  telescope,  for  example,  70, p  O  /liiuchi, 
29  Bootes,  the  quadruple  star  s  Lyrie,!'  Aquarii,  a 
Ilerculis,  &,c.  He  next  constructed  a  6  inch  ob¬ 
ject-glass.  With  this  instrument,  Uia  small  star 
in  Polaris  is  so  distinct  and  brilliar.t,  with  a  power 
of  14.3,  that  its  transit  might  be  tf.ken  with  the  ut¬ 
most  certainty.  As  the  rnodo  of  comstructing 
these  telescopes  is  somewhat  r^c  vcl,  it  may  be  expe¬ 
dient  to  enter  somewhat  into  detail. 

In  the  usual  construction  of  achromatic  tele¬ 
scopes,  the  two  or  three  le-ises  composing  the  ob¬ 
ject-glass  are  brought  ic.to  immediate  contact; 
and  in  the  fluid  telescope  of  Dr.  Blair,  the  con¬ 
struction  was  the  same,  the  fluid  having  btien  in¬ 
closed  in  the  object-glass  itself.  But  in  Mr.  Bar- 
low’s  telescope,  the  fii.id  correcting  lens  is  placed 
at  a  distance  from  the  plate  lens  equal  to  half  its 
focal  length,  and  it  might  be  carried  still  farther 
back,  and  yet  possess  dispersive  power  to  render 
the  object-gl.ass  ichromatic.  By  this  means,  the 
fluid  lens,  which  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
construction,  i;  seduced  to  one-half,  or  to  less  than 
one-half  of  the  size  of  the  plate  lens;  consequently, 
to  construct  a  telescope  of  10  or  12  inches  aper- 

*  For  a  irrfG  particular  account  of  Dr.  Blair’s  instruments 
and  t..per..n8nts,  the  reader  is  referred  to  his  Dissertatio* 
or  thh  suhj-ict  in  vol.  ii,  of  the  “  Transactions  of  Ihe  Roya. 
Society  of  Edinburgh,”  which  occupies  76  pages,  or  to  Nichol¬ 
son’s  “Journal  of  Natural  Philosophy,”  &c.,  iiuarto  series, 
vol.  i,  April — September,  1797.  ^ 
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fnre  involves  no  greater  difficulty  in  the  manipu¬ 
lation  tli.in  in  making  a  telescope  of  the  usual 
description  of  5  or  6  inches  aperture,  except  intiie 
simple  plate  lens  itself;  and,  hence,  a  telescope  of 


this  kind  of  10  or  12  feet  length  will  be  equiva¬ 
lent,  in  its  focal  power,  to  one  of  IG  or  20  feet.  By 
this  means  the  tube  may  be  shortened  several  feet, 
and  yet  possess  a  focal  power  more  considers  hie  thaa 


Fig.  Gl. 


could  be  conveniently  given  to  it  on  the  usual 
principle  of  construction.  This  will  be  better  un¬ 
derstood  from  tile  above  diagram  (hg.  Gl). 

In  this  Ggure  A  B  C  D  represent  the  tube  of 
the  G  inch  telescope,  C  the  plate  object-glass, 
F  the  Grst  focus  of  rays,  d  e  tiie  fluid  concave  lens, 
distant  from  the  former  24  iiiches;  the  focaljength 
M  F  being  48,  and,  consequently,  as  48  :  6:  :  24; 
3  inches,  the  diameter  of  the  fluid  lens.  The  re¬ 
sulting  compound  focus  is  G2.5  inches.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  rays  d  f,  e  /,  arrive  at 
the  focus  under  the  same  convergency,  and  with 
the  same  light  as  if  they  proceeded  from  a 
lens  of  six  inches  diameter,  placed  at  a  distance 
beyond  the  object-glass  C  D  (as  G  H),  determined 
by  producing  those  rays  until  they  meet  the 
Bides  of  the  tube  in  G  H,  namely,  at  62.5 
inches  beyond  the  fluid  lens.  Hence,  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous,  the  rays  will  convwge  as  they  would  do  from 
an  object-glass,  G  H,  of  the  usual  kind  with  a  fo¬ 
cus  of  10  feet  5  inches.  We  have  thus,  therefore, 
sliorteiied  the  tube  38.5  inches,  or  have  at  least 
the  advantage  of  a  focus  38-5  inches  longer  than 
our  tube;  and  tlie  same  principle  may  be  carried 
much  further,  so  as  to  reduce  the  usual  lengtii  of 
refracting  telescopes  nearly  one  half,  without  in¬ 
creasing  the  aberration  in  the  first  glass  be3-oud 
the  least  that  can  possih!}'  belong  to  a  telescope  of 
the  usual  kind  of  the  wliole  length.  It  should 
likewise  be  observed,  that  the  adjustment  for  focus 
may  be  made  either  in  the  usual  way  or  by  a 
slight  movement  of  tlie  fluid  lens,  as  in  the  Gre¬ 
gorian  Reflectors  by  means  of  the  small  specu- 
ium.  I 

Mr.  Barlow  afterward  constructed  another  larger  ! 
telescope  ou  the  same'  principle,  the  clear  aperture 
of  which  is  inches.  Its  lube  is  11  feet,  which, 
together  with  the  eyepiece,  makes  the  whole 
length  12  feet,  but  its  effective  focus  is,  on  the 
principle  stated,  18  feet.  It  carries  a  power  of  700  on 
the  clo.sest  double  stars  in  South’s  and  Herschel’s 
catalogue,  and  the  stars  are,  with  tliat  power, 
round  and  defined,  although  the  field  is  not  then  , 
60  bright  as  could  be  desired.  The  telescope  is  : 
mounted  ou  a  revolving  stand,  which  works  with  | 
considerable  accuracy  as  au  azimuth  and  altitude  i 
instrument.  To  give  steadiness  to  the  stand,  it 
has  been  made  substantial  and  heavy,  its  weight 
by  estimation  being  about  400  pounds,  and  tliat 
of  tlie  telescope  130  pounds,  yet  its  motions  are  so 
smooth,  and  the  power  so  arranged,  tliat  it  may 
be  managed  by  one  person  witli  the  greatest  ease, 
the  star  being  followed  by  a  slight  touch,  scarcely 
exceeding  that  of  the  keys  of  a  piano-forte.  The 
focal  length  of  the  plate  lens  is  78  inches,  and 
of  the  fluid  lens  59.6  inches;  which,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  40  inches,  produce  a  focal  length  of  104 
inehes,  a  total  length  of  12  feet,  and  an  equivalent 
focus  of  18  feet.  The  curves  of  the  parallel  me¬ 
niscus  checks  for  coutainiiig  the  fluid  are  30  inches 
and  144  inches,  the  latter  toward  the  eye.  The 
curves  for  the  plate  lens  are  56.4  and  144.  There 
y  tat  iiiterior  tube  5  inches  diameter,  and  3  feet 


;  6  indies  long,  which  carries  the  cell  in  which  the 
j  fluid  is  inclosed,  and  an  apparatus  bj'  which  it 
I  may  be  moved  backward  and  forward,  so  that  the 
I  proper  adjustment  iiiaj’  be  made  for  color  in  the 
j  first  instance,  and  afterward  the  focus  is  obtained 
I  by  the  usual  rack-work  motion.  'I’he  follow¬ 
ing  is  tlie  mode  by  which  the  fluid  was  inclosed, 
j  After  the  best  position  has  been  delermined  prac¬ 
tically  for  tlie  checks  forming  the  fluid  lens,  these, 
with  the  ring  between  them,  ground  and  polished 
accurately  to  the  same  curves,  are  applied  together, 
and  taken  into  an  artificial  liigh  temperature,  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  greatest  at  whicli  the  telescope  is  ever 
i  expected  to  be  used.  After  remaining  here  with 
the  fluid  some  time,  the  space  between  the  glasses 
!  is  completely  filled,  immediately  closed,  cooled 
I  down  by  evaporation,  and  removed  into  a  lower 
temperature.  By  this  means  a  sudden  condensa- 
I  tion  takes  place,  an  external  pressure  is  brought 
'  on  the  checks,  and  a  bubble  formed  inside,  which 
is,  of  course,  filled  with  the  vapor  of  the  fluid; 
the  excess  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  bejmiid 
:  that  of  the  vapor  being  afterward  alwaj^s  acting 
externally  to  prevent  contact.  The  extreme  edges 
j  are  then  sealed  with  the  serum  of  human  blood, 

'  or  bj;  strong  fish  glue,  and  some  thin  pliable  me¬ 
tal  surface.  By  this  process,  Mr.  Barlow  says,  “  I 
have  everj'  reason  to  believe  the  lens  becomes  as 
’  durable  as  any  lens  of  solid  glass.  At  all  events, 
i  have  the  satisfaction  of  stating,  lliat  my  first  3 
inch  telescope  lia.s  now  been  completed  more  than 
fifteen  mouths,  and  that  no  change  whatever  has 
,  taken  place  in  its  performance,  nor  tlie  least  per- 
Iceptible  alteration  either  in  the  quantity  or  the 
!  quality  of  the  fluid.” 

ddie  following  are  some  of  the  observations 
which  have  been  made  witli  this  telescope,  and  the 
tests  to  which  it  lias  been  subjected.  Tlie  very 
small  star  wliich  accompanies  tlie  pole  star  is  ge¬ 
nerally  one  of  the  first  tests  applied  to  telescopes. 
Tills  small  point  of  liglit  appeared  brilliant  and 
distinct;  it  was  best  seen  with  a  power  of  120,  but 
was  visible  with  a  power  of  700.  The  small  star 
in  Aldeharaii  was  very  distinct  with  a  power  of 
120.  The  small  star  x  Lyras  was  distinctly  vi-sdide 
with  the  same  power.  I'lie  small  star  called  by 
Sir  J.  Herscliel  Dehilissima,  between  4  c  and  5  Ly¬ 
ra;,  wliose  existence,  lie  says,  could  not  be  sus¬ 
pected  in  eitlier  tlie  5  or  7  feet  equatorial,  and  in¬ 
visible  also  wiili  tlie  7  and  10  feet  reflectors  of  6 
and  9  iiiclies  aperture,  but  seen  double  wiili  the 
20  feet  reflector,  is  seen  very  satisfactorily  double 
wilh  this  telescope,  »  Persei,  marked  as  double  in 
Son  til  and  Herscliel’s  catalogue,  at  tlie  distance  of 
28",  with  another  small  star  at  the  distance  of  3' 
G7",  is  seen  distinctly  sixfold,  four  of  the  small 
stars  being  witliin  a  considerably  less  distance 
than  the  remote  one  of  n  marked  in  the  catalogue. 
And,  rejecting  the  remote  star,  tlie  principal  and 
tlie  four  other  stars  form  a  miniature  repre.senta. 
tion  of  Jupiter  and  his  satellites,  three  of  tliein 
being  nearly  in  a  line  on  one  side,  and  the  other 
on  tiro  opposite.  Castar  is  distinctly  double  with 
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120,  and  well  opened,  and  stars  perfectly  round 
with  360  and  7U0.  y  Leonis  and  a.  Piscium  are 
seen  with  the  same  powers  equally  round  and  dis¬ 
tinct.  In  ■  Bootis,  the  small  star  is  well  separated 
from  the  larger,  and  its  blue  color  well  marked 
with  a  power  of  360.  »  Coronoe  Borealis  is  seen 

double  with  a  power  of  360  and  700.  52  Orionis, 
^  Orionis  and  others  of  the  same  class,  are  also 
w'ell-delined  with  the  same  powers.  In  regard  to 
the  planets  which  happened  to  be  visible,  Venus 
appeared  beautifully  white  and  well-defined  with 
a  power  of  120,  but  showed  some  color  with  360. 
Saturn  with  the  120  power  is  a  very  brilliant  ob¬ 
ject,  the  double  ring  and  belts  being  well  and  satis¬ 
factorily  defined,  and  with  the  360  power  it  is  still 
very  fine.  The  moon  also  is  remarkably  beauti¬ 
ful,  the  edges  and  the  shadows  being  well  marked, 
while  the  quantity  of  light  is  such  as  to  bring  to 
view  every  minute  distinction  of  figure  and  shade. 

The  principal  objections  that  may  be  made  to 
this  construction  of  a  telescope  are  such  as  these  : 
Can  the  fluid  be  permanently  secured?  Will  it 
preserve  its  transparency  and  other  optical  proper¬ 
ties?  Will  it  not  act  upon  the  surface  of  tlie  glass 
and  partially  destroy  it?  (Sac.  To  such  inquiries 
Mr.  Barlow  replies,  that  experience  is  the  only 
test  we  have;  our  spirit  levels,  spirit  thermome¬ 
ters,  &o.,  show  that  some  fluids,  at  least,  may  be 
preserved  for  many  years  without  experiencing 
any  change,  and  without  producing  any  in  the 
appearance  of  the  glass  tubes  containing  them. 
But  should  any  of  these  happen,  except  the  last, 
nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  to  supply  the 
means  of  replacing  the  fluid  at  any  time,  and  by 
any  person,  without  disturbing  the  adjustment  of 
the  telescope.  He  expresses  his  hope  that,  should 
these  experiments  be  prosecuted,  an  achromatic 
telescope  shall  ultimately  be  produced  which  shall 
exceed  in  aperture  and  power  any  instruments  of 
the  kind  hitherto  attempted.  If  the  prejudice 
against  the  use  of  fluids  could  be  removed,  he 
feels  convinced  that  well-directed  practice  would 
soon  lead  to  the  construction  of  the  most  perfect 
instruments,  on  this  principle,  at  a  comparatively 
small  expense.  “  I  am  convinced,”  he  says, 
“judging  from  what  has  been  paid  for  large  ob¬ 
ject-glasses,  that  my  telescope,  telescope  stand, 
and  the  building  for  observation,  with  every  other 
requisite  convenience,  have  been  constructed  for 
a  less  sum  than  would  be  demanded  for  the  object- 
glass  only,  if  one  could  be  produced  of  the  same 
diameter  of  plate  and  flint  glas.s;  and  this  is  a 
consideration  which  should  have  some  weierht, 
and  encourage  a  perseverance  in  the  principle  of 
construction.”* 

ROGERS’s  ACHROMATIC  TELESCOPE  ON  A  NEW  PLAN. 

The  object  of  this  construction  is  to  render  a 
small  disc  of  flint  glass  available  to  perform  the 
office  of  compensation  to  a  much  larger  one  of 
crown  gla.ss,  and  thus  to  render  possible  the  con¬ 
struction  of  telescopes  of  much  larger  aperture 
than  are  now  common,  without  hindrance  from 
the  difficulty  at  present  experienced  in  procuring 
large  discs  of  flint  glass.  It  is  well  known  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  telescopes,  that  in 


•  A  more  cletaileii  account  of  the  processes  connecteil  with 
the  construclion  of  this  telescojte  will  be  fomnl  in  a  jraper 
presented  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1827,  and  publislied  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  that  Society  for  1828,  and 
likewise  another  paper,  published  in  the  Transactions  for 
1829.  From  tliese  documents,  chiefly,  the  preceding  ac¬ 
count  has  been  abrnlffed.  See  also  the  “  Edinburijli  New 
Philosophical  Journal”  for  January— April,  1828,  and  Brews¬ 
ter’s  “  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science”  for  October,  1829. 


the  construction  of  an  ordinary  achromatic  object- 
glass,  in  which  a  single  crown  lens  is  compensa¬ 
ted  by  a  single  one  of  flint,  the  two  lenses  acmit 
of  being  separated  only  by  an  interval  too  small 
to  afford  any  material  advantage,  in  diminishing 
the  diameter  of  the  flint  lens,  b)’  placing  it  in  a 
narrow  part  of  the  cone  of  rays,  the  actual  amount 
of  their  difference  in  point  of  dispersive  power 
being  such  as  to  render  the  correction  of  the 
chromatic  aberration  impos.sible  when  their  mu¬ 
tual  distance  exceeds  a  certain  limit.  This  incon¬ 
venience  Mr.  Rogers  proposes  to  obviate  hy  em¬ 
ploying,  as  a  correcting  lens,  not  a  single  lens  of 
flint,  but  a  compound  one  consisting  of  a  convex 
crown  and  concave  flint,  whose  foci  are  such  as 
to  cause  their  combination  to  act  as  a  plain  glass 
on  the  mean  refrangible  rays.  Then  it  is  evident 
that  by  means  of  the  greater  dispersive  power  of 
flint  than  of  crown  glass,  this  will  act  as  a  con¬ 
cave  on  the  violet,  and  as  a  convex  on  the  i-ed 
rays,  and  that  the  more  powerfully,  according  as 
the  lenses  separately  have  greater  powers  or  curva¬ 
ture.  If  then,  such  a  compound  lens  be  inter¬ 
posed  between  the  object-glas.s  of  a  telescope- 
supposed  to  be  a  single  lens  of  plate  or  crowm 
glass — and  its  focus,  it  will  cause  no  alteration  in 
the  focus  for  mean  rays,  while  it  will  lengthen 
the  focus  for  violet,  and  shorten  it  for  red  rays. 
Now  this  is  precisely  what  is  wanted  to  produce 
an  achromatic  union  of  al!  the  rays  in  the  focus; 
and  ai  nothing  in  this  construction  limits  tho 
powers  of  the  individual  correcting  lenses,  they 
may  therefore  be  applied  anywhere  that  conve¬ 
nience  may  dictate;  and,  thus,  theoretically  speak¬ 
ing,  a  disc  of  flint  glass,  however  small,  may  be 
made  to  correct  the  color  of  one  of  crown,  how¬ 
ever  large. 

This  construction  likewise  pos.sesses  other  and 
very  remarkable  advantages  :  for,  first,  when  the 
correcting  lens  is  approximately  constructed  on  a 
calculation  founded  on  its  intended  aperture,  ar.d 
on  tlie  refractive  and  dispersh’e  indices  of  its  ma¬ 
terials,  the  final  and  complete  disper-sion  of  color 
may  he  effected,  not  by  altering  the  lenses  by 
grinding  them  anew,  bat  by  shifting  the  combina¬ 
tion  nearer  to,  or  farther  from  the  object-glass,  us 
occasion  may  require,  along  the  tube  of  a  tele¬ 
scope,  by  a  screw  motion,  until  the  condition  of 
achromaticity  is  satisfied  in  the  best  manner  ])os- 
sible;  and,  secondly,  the  spherical  aberration  may 
in  like  manner  be  finally  corrected,  by  slightly 
separating  the  lenses  of  the  correcting  glass,  whose 
surfaces  should  for  this  purpose  be  figured  to  cur¬ 
vatures  previously  determined  by  calculation  to 
admit  of  this  mode  of  correction — a  condition 
which  Mr.  Rogers  finds  to  be  always  po.ssible.  The 
following  is  the  rule  ivhich  he  laj’s  down  for  the 
determination  of  the  foci  of  the  lenses  of  the  cor¬ 
recting  gla.ss  :  “  The  focal  length  of  either  lens  is 
to  that  of  the  object-glass  in  a  ratio  compounded 
of  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  aperture  of  the 
correcting  lens  to  that  of  the  object-glass,  and  of 
the  ratio  of  tlie  difference  of  the  dispersive  indices 
of  the  crown  and  flint  glass  to  the  dispersive  in¬ 
dex  of  crown.”  For  example,  to  correct  the  color 
of  a  lens  of  crown  or  plate  glass  of  9  inches  aper¬ 
ture  and  14  feet  focal  length  (the  dimensions  of 
the  telescope  of  Fraunhofer,  at  Dorpat)  bv  a  disc 
of  flint  gla-ss  3  inches  in  diameter,  the  focus  of 
either  lens  of  the  correcting  lens  will  require  to 
be  ahoiif  9  inche.s.  To  correct  it  bv  a  4  inch  disc 
will  require  a  focus  of  about  16  inches  e.ach. 

Mr.  Rogers  remarks,  that  it  is  not  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  make  the  correcting  gla.-^s  act  as  a  plane 
lens.  It  is  sufficient  if  it  be  so  adjusted  as  to  have 
a  shorter  focus  for  red  rays  than  for  violet.  If 
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preserving  this  condition,  it  be  made  to  act  as  a 
concave  lens,  the  advantage  procured  by  Mr.  Bar¬ 
low’s  construction  of  reducing  the  length  of  the 
telescope  with  the  same  focal  power  is  secured; 
and  he  considers,  moreover,  that  by  a  proper  adapt¬ 
ation  of  the  distances,  foci,  &.C.,  of  the  lenses,  wo 
might  hope  to  combine  with  all  these  advantages 
that  of  the  destruction  of  the  secondary  spectrum, 
and  thus  obtain  a  perfect  telescope. 

Tlie  above  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  read  to  the 
“Astronomical  Society  of  Loudon”  in  April,  1828, 
by  A.  Rogers,  E.sq. 

The  reader  will  easily  perceive  that  the  princi¬ 
ple  on  which  Mr.  Rogers  proposes  to  construct 
his  telescope  is  very  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Barlow,  described  above,  with  this  differ¬ 
ence,  that  the  correcting  lens  of  the  professor’s 
telescope  is  composed  of  a  transparent Jluid,  while 
that  of  Mr.  Rogers  is  a  solid  lens  consisting  of  a 
conve.v  crown  and  concave  flint.  The  general 
object  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  both  is  the 
same,  namely,  to  make  a  correcting  lens  of  a 
comparatively  small  diameter  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  large  disc  of  flint  glass,  which  has  hitherto 
been  very  expensive,  and  very  difficult  to  be  pro¬ 
cured;  and  likewise  to  reduce  the  length  of  the 
telescope,  while  the  advantage  of  a  long  focal 
power  is  secured.  A  telescope  on  this  principle 
was  constructed  seven  or  eight  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  lecturer  on  Philosophy  and  Chemistry, 
Glasgow,  before  he  was  aware  that  Mr.  Rogers 
had  proposed  a  similar  plan.  I  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  particularly  inspecting  Mr.  Wilson’.s 
telescope,  and  trying  its  effects  on  terrestrial  o'o. 
jects  with  high  powers,  and  was,  on  the  whole. 
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highly  pleased  with  its  performance.  It  appeared 
to  be  almost  perfectly  achromatic,  and  produced 
a  distinct  and  well-defined  image  ol  minute  dis¬ 
tant  objects,  such  as  small  letters  on  sign  posts, 
at  two,  three,  and  four  miles  distant;  but  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  trying  its  effects  on  double 
stars  or  any  other  celestial  objects.  The  instrument 
is  above  6  feet  long;  the  object-lens  is  a  plano¬ 
convex  of  crown  glass,  4  feet  focal  distance  and  4 
inches  diameter,  the  plain  side  next  the  object. 

At  26  indies  distant  from  the  object-lens  is  the 
compound  lens  of  2  inches  in  diameter;  and  the 
two  lenses  of  which  it  is  composed  are  both  ground 
to  a  radius  of  3^  inches.  That  made  of  crown 
glass  is  plano-convex,  the  other,  made  of  flint 
glass,  is  plano-concave,  and  are  placed  close  to¬ 
gether,  the  convex  side  being  next  the  object,  and 
tile  concave  side  next  the  eye.  The  greater  re¬ 
fractive  power  of  the  flint  glass  renders  the  com¬ 
pound  one  slightly  concave  in  its  effect  Calthough 
the  radius  of  curvature  is  similar  in  both),  and 
lengthens  the  focus  to  6  feet  from  the  object-glass; 
and  this  is  consequently  the  length  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  The  compound  corrector  so  placed  inter¬ 
cepts  all  those  rays  which  go  to  form  the  image 
in  the  field  of  view,  producing  there  an  achro¬ 
matic  image.  The  concave  power  of  the  corrector 
renders  the  image  larger  than  if  directly  produced 
by  a  convex  lens  of  the  same  focus.  The  con¬ 
cavity  of  the  corrector  is  valuable  also  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  that  a  very  slight  alteration  in  its  distance 
from  the  object-glass  changes  the  focal  distance 
much  more  than  if  it  were  plain,  and  enables  us 
to  adjust  the  instrument  to  perfect  achromatism 
with  great  precision. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ON  REFLECTING  TELESCOPES. 


SECTION  I. 

History  of  the  invention,  and  a  general  ds- 

BCRIPTION  OF  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THESE  IN¬ 
STRUMENTS. 

Reflecting  telescopes  are  those  which  rcpre- 
seut  the  images  of  distant  objects  by  reflection, 
chiefly  from  concave  mirrors. 

Before  the  achromatic  telescope  was  invented 
there  were  two  glaring  imperfections  in  refracting 
telescopes,  which  the  astronomers  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  were  anxious  to  correct.  The 
first  was  its  very  great  length  when  a  high  power 
was  to  be  applied,  which  rendered  it  very  un¬ 
wieldy  and  difficult  to  use.  The  second  imper¬ 
fection  was  the  incorrectness  of  the  image  as 
formed  by  a  single  lens.  Mathematicians  had 
demonstrated  that  a  pencil  of  rays  could  not  be 
collected  in  a  single  point  by  a  spherical  lens,  and 
also  that  the  image  transmitted  by  such  a  lens 
would  be  in  some  degree  iiieurvated.  After  seve¬ 
ral  attempts  had  been  made  to  correct  this  im¬ 
perfection  by  grinding  lenses  to  the  figure  of  one 
of  the  conic  sections.  Sir  I.  Newton  happened  to 
commence  an  examination  of  the  colors  formed 
by  a  prism;  and  having,  by  the  means  of  this 
simple  instrument,  discovered  the  different  refran- 
gibility  of  the  rays  of  light — to  which  we  have 
several  times  adverted  in  the  preceding  descrip¬ 


tions — he  then  perceived  that  the  errors  of  tele¬ 
scopes,  arising  from  that  cause  alone,  were  some 
hundred  times  greater  than  such  as  were  occasion¬ 
ed  by  the  spherical  figure  of  lenses,  which  induced 
this  illustrious  philosopher  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  telescopes  by  reflection. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Mr.  James  Grego¬ 
ry, — a  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Gregory,  minister 
of  Drumoak,  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen — was 
the  first  who  suggested  the  construction  of  a  re¬ 
flecting  telescope.  He  was  a  young  man  of  un¬ 
common  genius,  and  an  eminent  mathematician; 
and  in  the  year  1663,  at  the  age  of  only  24,  ho 
published  in  London  his  treatise  entitled  “Optica 
Promota,”  in  which  he  explained  the  theory 
of  that  species  of  reflecting  telescope  which  still 
bears  his  name,  and  which  he  stated  as  being  his 
own  invention.  But  as  Gregory,  according  to  his 
own  account,  was  endowed  with  no  mechanical 
dexterity,  and  could  find  no  workman  capable  of 
realizing  his  invention,  after  some  fruitless  at¬ 
tempts  to  form  proper  specula,  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  the  pursuit,  so  that  this  telescope  remain¬ 
ed  for  a  considerable  time  neglected  It  was 
several  years  after  Gregory  suggested  the  con¬ 
struction  of  reflecting  telescopes  before  Newton 
directed  his  attention  fully  to  the  subject.  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  dated  in  February,  1672,  he  says,  “  Finding 
reflections  to  be  regular,  so  that  the  angle  of  re¬ 
flection  of  all  sorts  of  rays  was  equal  to  tho 
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angle  of  Incidence,  I  understood,  that  by  their 
mediation,  optic  instruments  might  be  brought 
to  any  degree  of  perfection  imaginable,  provid¬ 
ing  a  reflecting  substance  could  be  found  which 
would  polisli  as  finely  ns  glass,  and  reflect  as 
much  light  as  glass  transmits,  and  the  art  of 


Fig.  62. 


communicating  to  it  a  parabolic  figure  be  also  ob¬ 
tained.  Amid  these  thoughts  I  was  forced  from 
Cambridge  by  the  intervening  plague,  and  it  was 
more  than  two  years  before  I  proceeded  further.” 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  1668,  or  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  following  year,  when  Newton,  being 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  reflectors,  and  not  re¬ 
lying  on  any  artificer  for  making  the  specula,  set 
about  the  work  himself,  and  early  in  the  year  1672, 
completed  two  small  reflecting  telescopes.  In 
these  he  ground  the  great  speculum  into  a  spheri¬ 
cal  concave,  although  he  approved  of  the  parabolic 
form,  but  found  himself  unable  to  accomplish  it. 
These  telescopes  were  of  a  construction  somewhat 
different  from  what  Gregory  had  suggested,  and 
although  only  6  inches  long,  were  considered  as 
equal  to  a  six  feet  common  refracting  telescope. 
It  is  not  a  little  singular,  however,  that  we  hear 
no  more  about  the  construction  of  reflectors  until 
morethanhalf  a  century  afterward.  It  was  notuntil 
the  year  1723  that  any  reflectors  were  known  to 
have  been  made,  adapted  to  celestial  observations. 
In  that  year  Mr.  Hadley,  the  inventor  of  the  re¬ 
flecting  quadrant  which  goes  by  his  name,  pub- 
lished  in  No.  376  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
an  account  of  a  large  reflector  on  Newton’s  plan, 
which  he  had  just  tlien  constructed,  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  which  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  this  in¬ 
vention  would  remain  any  longer  in  obscurity. 
Tlie  large  speculum  of  this  instrument  was  62^ 
inches  focal  di.stance  and  5  inches  diameter,  was 
furnished  with  magnifying  powers  of  from  190  to 
230  times,  and  equaled  in  performance  the  fa¬ 
mous  aerial  telescope  of  Huygens  of  123  feet  in 
length.*  Since  this  period  tlie  reflecting  telescope 
has  been  in  general  use  among  astronomers  in 
most  countries  of  Europe,  and  has  received  nu¬ 
merous  improvements,  under  the  direction  of 
Short,  Mudge,  Edwards,  and  Herschel,  the  last  of 
whom  constructed  reflectors  of  7,  10,  20,  and  even 
40  feet  in  focal  length,  which  far  surpassed,  in 


*  A  particular  description  of  this  telescope,  with  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  moving  it,  illustrated  with  an  engraving,  may  be 
seen  in  Reid  and  Gray’s  “  Abridgment  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,”  vol.  a  i,  Part  1  for  1723,  p.  147— 152. 


brightness  and  magnifyino-  power,  ah  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  this  descriptiou  which  had  previously 
been  attempted. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  reflecting  telescope,  and  the  different  forms 
ill  which  they  liave  been  proposed  to  be  con- 
pp  structed. 

Pig.  bo.  f'ig.  (12  represents  the  reflecting  tele¬ 
scope  as  originally  proposed  by  Gregory. 
A  B  E  F  represents  a  tube  open  ixi  A  F 
toward  the  object;  at  the  other  end  is 
s-placed  a  concave  speculum,  B  £,  with  a 
iiole,  C  D,  in  its  center,  the  focus  of  which 
is  at  e.  A  little  beyond  this  focus,  to¬ 
ward  the  object  end  of  the  telescope,  A  F, 
is  placed  another  small  concave  mirror, 
G,  having  its  polished  face  turned  toward 
the  great  speculum,  and  is  supported  by 
an  arm,  G  H,  fastened  to  a  slider  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  tube.  At  the  end  of  the 
great  tube,  B  E,  is  screwed  in  a  small 
tube,  C  D  K  I,  coiitaiiiiiig  a  small  plano¬ 
convex  lens,  I  K.  Such  are  the  essential 
parts  of  this  instrument  and  their  rela¬ 
tive  positions.  It  will  be  recollected  in 
our  description  of  the  properties  of  con¬ 
cave  mirrors  (see  p.  24),  that,  when  rays 
proceed  from  a  distant  object,  and  fall 
upon  a  concave  speculum,  they  paint  an 
^  image  or  representation  of  the  object  in 
its  focus  before  the  speculum.  Now  suppose  two 
parallel  rays,  a  b,  falling  on  the  speculum  B  iJ,  in 
c  d;  they  are  reflected  to  its  focus  e,  where  an 
inverted  image  of  the  object  is  formed  at  a  little 
more  than  the  focal  distance  of  the  small  specu¬ 
lum  from  its  surface,  and  serves,  as  it  were,  lor  an 
object  on  which  the  small  mirror  may  act.  By 
the  action  of  this  mirror  this  first  image  is  reflected 
to  a  point  about  /,  where  a  second  image  is  formed 
very  large  and  erect.  This  image  is  magnified  in 
the  proportion  of  /  G  to  e  G,  the  rays  from  which 
are  transmitted  to  the  eyeglass  1  K,  through 
which  the  eye  perceives  the.  object  clear  and 
distinct,  after  the  proper  adjustments  have  been 
made. 

Suppose  the  focal  distance  of  the  great  mirror 
was  9  inches,  and  the  focal  distance  of  the  small 
mirror  inch — were  we  to  remove  the  ey-epieca 

of  this  telescope,  and  look  through  the  hole  of  the 
great  mirror,  we  should  see  the  image  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  depicted  upon  the  face  of  the  small  specu¬ 
lum,  and  magnified  in  the  proportion  of  9  to  1^, 
or  6  times,  on  the  same  principle  as  a  common 
convex  object-glass  9  inches  focal  length,  with  an 
eyeglass  whose  focus  is  1)^  inch,  magnifies  6 
times.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  part  of 
the  magnifying  power.  If,  now,  we  suppose  the 
small  speculum  placed  a  little  more  than  Ij/g  inch 
from  the  image  formed  by  the  great  specuhnn,  a 
^coiid  image  is  formed  about  as  much  exceed¬ 
ing  the  first  ill  its  dimensions  as  it  exceeds  it  in 
di.staiice  from  the  small  speculum,  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  on  which  the  object-glass  of  a  compound 
microscope  forms  a  large  image  near  the  eyeglass. 
Suppose  this  distance  to  be  9  times  greater,  then 
the  whole  magnifying  power  will  be  compounded 
of  6  multiplied  by  9,  or  54  times.  As  a  lelescops 
it  magnifies  6  times,  and  iu  the  microscope  part  9 
times.  Such  is  the  general  idea  of  the  Gregorian 
telescope,  the  minute  particulars  and  structure  of 
which  can  only  be  clearly  perceived  by  a  direci 
inspection  of  the  instrument. 

The  Newtonian  R^ector. — This  instrument  is 
somewhat  different  both  in  its  form  and  iu  its 
mode  of  operation  from  that  of  Gregory.  It  is 
represented  in  fig.  63,  where  B  A  E  F  is  the  lute, 
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and  B  E  the  object  concave  mirror,  which  reflects 
tho  ^>tirullel  rays  a  6  to  a  plane  speculum  G,  placed 
45°,  or  half  a  right  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  con¬ 
cave  speed  um.  This  small  plane  reflector  must 
be  of  an  oval  form;  the  length  of  the  oval  should 
be  to  the  breadth  os  7  to  5,  on  account  of  the  ob¬ 
liquity  of  its  position.  It  is  supported  on  an  arm 
fixed  to  the  side  of  the  tube;  an  eyeglass  is  placed 
in  a  small  tube,  movable  in  the  larger  tube,  so  as 
to  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  large  reflec¬ 
tor,  the  perpendicular  line  passing  through  the 
center  of  tho  small  mirror.  The  small  mirror  is 
situated  between  the  large  mirror  and  its  focus, 
that  its  distance  from  this  focal  point  may  be  equal 
to  the  distance  from  tho  center  of  the  mirror  to 
the  center  of  the  eyeglass.  When  the  rays  a  b 
from  a  distant  object  Jail  upon  the  largo  speculum 
at  c  d,  they  are  reflected  toward  a  focus  at  li ;  but, 
being  intercepted  by  t,'ie  plane  mirror  G,  they  are 
reflected  perpendicularly  to  the  eyeglass  at  I,  iu 
the  side  of  tlie  tube,  and  the  image  formed  near 
that  position  at  e  is  viewed  through  a  small  |)lano- 
couvex  lens.  The  maguifyiug  power  of  this  tele¬ 
scope  is  iu  the  proportion  of  the  focal  distance  of 
the  speculum  to  that  of  the  eyeglass.  Thus,  if 
the  focal  distance  of  the  speculum  be  36  inches, 
and  that  of  the  eyeglass  one- third  of  an  inch,  the 
magnifying  power  will  be  108  times.  It  was  this 
form  of  the  reflecting  telescope  that  Newton  in¬ 
vented,  which  Sir  W.  Herschel  adopted,  and  with 
which  he  made  most  of  his  observations  and  dis¬ 
coveries. 

Tfte  Cassegraiman  Reflector. — This  mode  of  the 
reflecting  telescope,  suggested  by  M.  Cassegrain, 
a  Frenchman,  is  represented  in  fig.  64.  It  is  con¬ 
structed  iu  the  same  way  as  the  Gregorian,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  convex  speculum,  G,  be¬ 
ing  substituted  in  the  room  of  the  small  concave 
in  Gregory’s  construction.  As  the  focus  of  a 
convex  mirror  is  negative,  it  is  placed  at  n  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  large,  speculum  equal  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  their  foci;  that  is,  if  the  focal  length  of 
the  large  speculum  be  18  inches,  and  that  of  the 
small  convex  2  inches,  they  are  placed  at  16 
inches  distant  from  each  other,  on  a  principle 
similar  to  that  of  the  Galilean  telescope,  in  which 
the  concave  eyeglass  Ls  placed  within  the  focus 
of  the  object-glass  by  a  space  equal  to  the  focal 
length  of  the  eyeglass.  In  this  telescope,  like¬ 
wise,  instead  of  two  there  is  only  one  image  form¬ 
ed,  namely,  that  in  the  focus  of  the  eye¬ 
glass;  and,  on  this  account,  some  are  of 
opinion  that  the  distinctness  is  considerably 
greater  than  in  the  Gregorian.  Mr.  Rarns- 
den  v/as  of  opinion  that  this  construction  is 
preferable  to  either  of  the  former  reflectors, 
because  the  aberrations  of  the  two  metals 
have  a  tendency  to  correct  each  other, 
whereas  in  the  Gregorian,  both  the  metals  being 
concave,  any  error  iu  the  specula  will  be  doubled. 
It  is  his  opinion  that  the  aberrations  in  the  Casse- 
grainian  construction  to  that  of  the  Gregorian  is 
as  3  to  5.  The  length  of  this  telescope  is  shorter 
than  that  of  a  Gregorian  of  equal  focal  length  by 
twice  the  focal  length  of  the  small  mirror,  and  it 
shows  everything  in  an  inverted  position,  and, 
consequently,  is  not  adapted  for  viewing  terres¬ 
trial  objects. 

Dr.  Hook's  Reflector. — Before  the  reflecting 
telescope  was  much  known.  Dr.  Hook  contrived 
one,  the  form  of  which  is  represented  fig.  65, 
which  differs  in  little  or  nothing  from  the  Grego¬ 
rian,  except  that  the  eyeglass,  I,  is  placed  in  the 
hole  of  the  great  speculum,  B  E. 

Martin's  Reflector. — Mr.  Benjamin  Martin  a 
distinguished  writer  on  optical  and  philosophical 


science,  about  a  century  ago,  aescribod  a  new 
form  of  the  reflecting  telescope,  approximating  to 
the  Newtonian  structure,  which  he  contrived  for 
his  own  use.  It  is  represented  in  fig.  66.  A  B 
E  F  is  the  tube,  in  which  there  is  an  opening  or 
aperture,  O  P,  in  the  upper  part.  Against  this 
hole,  within  the  tube,  is  placed  a  large  plane 
speculum,  G  H,  at  half  a  right  angle  with  the  axis 
or  sides  of  the  tubes,  whh  a  hole,  C  D,  perforated 
through  its  middle.  'I’he  parallel  rays  «  6,  falling 
on  the  inclined  plane  O  i/,  are  reflected  perpen¬ 
dicularly  and  parallel  on  the  great  speculum  B  E 
iu  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  From  thence  they 
are  reflected,  converging  to  a  focus,  e,  through 
the  hole  of  the  plane  mirror  C  D,  which,  being 
also  the.  focus  of  the  eyeglass  I  K,  the  eye  will 
perceive  the  object  magnified  and  distinct. 

In  the  figures  referred  to  in  the  above  descrip¬ 
tions,  only  one  eyeglass  is  represented,  to  avoid 
complexity;  but  in  most  reflecting  telescopes,  the 
eyepiece  consists  of  a  combination  of  two  plano¬ 
convex  glasses,  as  in  fig.  67,  which  produces  a 
more  correct  and  a  larger  field  of  view  than  a  sin¬ 
gle  lens.  This  combination  is  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Huygenian  Eyepiece,  which 
shall  be  described  in  the  section  on  the  eyepieces 
of  telescopes. 

The  following  rule  has  been  given  for  finding 
the  magnifying  power  of  the  Gregorian  telescope: 
Multiply  the  focal  distance  of  the  great  mirror  by 
the  distance  of  the  small  mirror  from  the  image 
next  the  eye,  and  multiply  the  focal  distance  of 
the  small  mirror  by  the  focal  distance  of  the  eye¬ 
glass;  then  divide  the  product  of  the  former  mul¬ 
tiplication  by  the  product  of  the  latter,  and  tho 
quotient  will  express  the  magnifying  power.  The 
following  are  the  dimensions  of  one  of  the  reflect¬ 
ing  telescopes  constructed  by  Mr.  Short,  who  was 
long  distinguished  as  the  most  eminent  maker  of 
such  instruments  on  a  large  scale,  and  whose 
large  reflectors  are  still  to  be  found  in  various  ob¬ 
servatories  throughout  Europe: 

The  focal  distance  of  the  great  mirror,  9.6 
inches;  or  P  m,  fig.  67,  its  breadth,  F  D,  2.3; 
the  focal  distance  of  the  small  mirror,  L  n,  1.5, 
or  inch;  its  breadth,  g  h,  0.6  or  6-lOths  of  an 
inch;  the  breadth  in  the  hole  iu  the  great  mirror, 
U  V',  0.5,  or  half  an  inch;  the  di.stance  between 
th-i  small  mirror  and  the  next  eyeglass,  L  R,  14.2; 


the  distance  between  the  two  eyeglasses,  R,  2.4; 
the  focal  distance  of  the  eyeglass  next  the  metal, 
3.8;  and  the  focal  distance  of  the  eyeglass  next 
the  eye,  S  a,  1.1, 11-lOths  of  an  inch.  Tlie  mag¬ 
nifying  power  of  this  telescope  was  about  60 
times.  Taking  this  telescope  as  a  standard,  the 
following  table  of  the  dimensions  and  magnifying 
powers  of  Gregorian  reflecting  telescopes,  as  con¬ 
structed  by  Mr.  Short,  has  been  computed: 

Mr.  Short — who  was  born  in  Edinburgh  .n 
1710,  and  died  near  London,  1768— was  consider¬ 
ed  as  the  most  accurate  constructor  of  reflecting 
telescopes  during  the  period  which  intervened 
from  1732  to  1768.  In  1743  he  constructed  a  re¬ 
flector  for  Lord  Thomas  Spencer  of  12  feet  focal 
length,  for  which  he  received  600  guineas.  He 
made  several  other  telescopes  of  the  same  focal 
distance,  with  greater  improvements  and  higher 
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Focal  dis¬ 
tance  of  the 
great  mir¬ 
ror. 

Breadth  of 
the  great 

mirror. 

Focus  of 
the  small 
speculum. 

Breadth  of 
the  hole  in 
the  great 

speculum. 

Distance 
between  the 
small  s])ecu- 
lum  and  the 
first  eye- 

glass. 

Focal  dis¬ 
tance  of 
the  glass 
next  the 
metals. 

Focal  dis¬ 
tance  of  the 
glass  next 
the  eye. 

Distance 
between  the 
plane  sides 
of  the  two 
glasses. 

Magni- 

lying 

power. 

Distance 
between  the 
second  glass 
and  the 

small  eye¬ 
hole. 

P  m 

In.  Dec. 
5.  65 

9.  60 

15.  50 

30.  00 

00.  00 

D  F 

In  Dec. 

1  54 

2.  30 

3.  30 

0.  20 

9.  21 

L  n 
In.  Dec. 
1.  10 

1.  50 

2.  14 

3.  43 
5.  00 

U  V 
In.  Dec. 
0.  31 

0.  39 

0.  50 

0.  65 

0.  85 

L  R 
In.  Deo. 
8.  54 

14.  61 

23.  81 

41.  16 

68.  17 

R 

In.  Dec. 

2.  44 

3.  13 

3.  94 

5.  12 

6.  43 

s 

In.  Dec. 
0.  81 

1.  04 

1.  31 

1.  71 

2.  14 

R  S 

In.  Deo. 
1.  68 

2.  09 

2.  63 

3  41 

4.  28 

In. 

39 

60 

86 

165 

243 

0.  41 

0.  52 

0.  66 

0.  85 

1.  87 

magnifiers;  and,  in  1752,  finished  one  for  the  King 
of  Spain,  for  which,  with  its  whole  apparatus,  he 
received  £1200.  This  was  considered  the  noblest 
instrument  of  its  kind  that  had  then  been  con¬ 
structed,  and  perhaps  it  was  never  surpassed  until 
Ilerschel  constructed  his  twenty  and  forty  feet  re¬ 
flectors.  High  as  the  prices  of  large  telescopes 
now  are,  Mr.  Short  charged  for  his  instruments 
at  a  much  higher  rate  than  opticians  now  do,  ai- 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  Mr.  Short 
charged  75  guineas  for  a  3  feet  reflector,  whereas 
such  an  instrument  is  now  marked  in  the  London 
opticians’  catalogues  at  £23  when  mounted  on  a 
common  brass  stand,  and  £39  18s.  when  accom¬ 
panied  with  rack-work  motions  and  other  appa¬ 
ratus.  It  is  now  generally  understood  that  in  the 
above  table  Short  always  greatly  overrated  the 
higher  powers  of  his  telescopes.  B}'  experiment, 
they  were  generally  found  to  magnify  much  less 
than  here  expressed. 

General  Remarks  on  Gregorian  Reflectors. — 1. 
In  regard  to  the  hole,  U  V,  of  the  great  specu¬ 
lum,  its  diameter  should  be  equal,  or  nearly  so,  to 
that  of  the  small  speculum,  L,  fig.  67;  for  if  it 
be  less,  no  more  parallel  rays  will  be  reflected 
than  if  it  were  equal  to  g  h,  and  it  may  do  harm 
in  contracting  the  visible  area  within  too  narrow 
limits;  nor  must  it  be  larger  than  the  mirror  L, 
because  some  parallel  rays  will  then  be  lost,  and 
those  of  most  consequence,  as  being  nearest  the 
center.  2.  The  small  hole  at  e,  to  which  the  eye 
is  applied,  must  be  nicely  adjusted  to  the  size  of 
the  cone  of  rays  proceeding  from  the  nearest 
lens,  S.  If  it  be  larger,  it  will  permit  the  foreign 
Tglit  of  the  sky  or  other  objects  to  enter  the  eye, 
80  as  to  prevent  distinct  vision;  for  the  eye  should 
receive  no  light  but  what  comes  from  the  surface 

•  Miss  Short,  who  has  erected  and  who  superintends  an 
observatory  on  the  Calton  Hill,  Edinburgh,  is  the  descend¬ 
ant  of  a  brotlier  of  Mr.  Short.  She  is  in  possession  of  a 
large  Gregorian  reflector,  about  12  feet  long,  made  by  Mr. 
Short,  and  mounted  on  an  equatorial  axis.  It  was  original¬ 
ly  placed  in  a  small  observatory  erected  on  the  Calton  Hill 
about  the  year  1776.  but  for  many  years  past  it  has  been 
kale  used. 


though  the  price  of  labor,  and  every  other  article 
required  in  the  construction  of  a  telescope  is  now 
much  dearer.  But  he  had  then  scarcely  any 
competitor,  and  he  spared  neither  trouble  nor  ex¬ 
pense  to  make  his  telescopes  perfect,  and  put  such 
a  price  upon  them  as  properly  repaid  him.  The 
following  table  contains  a  statement  of  the  aper¬ 
tures,  powers,  and  prices  of  Gregorian  telescopes, 
as  constructed  by  Mr.  James  Short;* 


of  the  small  mirror,  L.  If  the  hole  be  smaller 
than  the  cylinder  of  rays  ate,  then  some  of  the 
necessary  light  will  be  excluded,  and  the  object 
rendered  more  obscure.  The  diameter  of  this 
hole  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  aperture  of 
the  telescope  in  inches  by  its  magnifying  power 
Thus,  if  we  divide  the  diameter  of  one  of  Short’s 
tele.scopes,  the  diameter  of  whose  large  speculum 
is  2.30,  by  60,  the  magnifying  power,  the  quo¬ 
tient  will  bo  .0383,  which  is  nearly  the  l-25th  of 
an  inch.  Sometimes  this  hole  is  made  so  small 
as  the  l-50th  of  an  inch.  When  this  hole  is,  by 
any  derangement,  shifted  from  its  proper  position, 
it  sometimes  requires  great  nicety  to  adjust  it, 
and,  before  it  is  accurately  adjusted,  the  telescope 
is  unfit  for  accurate  observation.  3.  It  is  usual 
to  fix  a  plate  with  a  hole  in  it  at  a  b,  the  focus  of 
the  eyeglass  S,  of  such  a  diameter  as  will  circum¬ 
scribe  the  image,  so  as  to  exhibit  only  that  part 
of  it  which  appears  distinct,  and  to  exclude  the 
superfluous  rays.  4.  There  is  an  adjusting 
screw  on  the  outside  of  the  great  tube,  connected 
with  the  small  speculum,  by  which  that  specu¬ 
lum  may  be  pushed  backward  or  forward  to 
adjust  the  instrument  to  distinct  vision.  Tim 
hand  is  applied  for  this  purpose  at  T. 

Newtonian  Telescopes, — These  telescopes  are 
now  more  frequently  used  for  celestial  observa¬ 
tions  than  during  the  last  century,  when  Gre¬ 
gorian  reflectors  were  generally  preferred.  Sir 
W.  Herschel  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  intro¬ 
ducing  this  form  of  the  reflecting  telescope  to  the 
more  particular  attention  of  astronomers,  by  the 
splendor  and  extent  of  the  discoveries  which  it 
enabled  him  to  make.  In  this  telescope  there  ia 


Number. 

Focal  length 
in  inches. 

Diameter  of 
aperture  in 
inches; 

Magnifying  powers. 

Prices  in 
guineas. 

1 

3 

1.1 

1  Power  of 

i8  times, 

3 

2 

1.3 

1 

25 

(( 

4 

3 

7 

1.9 

1 

40 

(( 

6 

4 

^}4 

2.5 

2  Powers  of 

40  and  60 

(( 

8 

5 

12 

3.0 

2 

(C 

55  and  85 

(( 

10 

6 

12 

3.0 

4 

(( 

35,  55,  85,  and  110 

(t 

14 

7 

18 

3.8 

4 

(( 

55,  95,  130,  and  200 

(( 

20 

8 

24 

4.5 

4 

(S 

90,  150,  230,  and  300 

« 

35 

9 

36 

6.3 

4 

« 

100,  200,  300,  and  400 

it 

75 

10 

48 

7.6 

4 

ft 

120,  260,  380,  and  500 

it 

100 

11 

72 

12.2 

4 

(( 

200,  400,  600,  and  800 

(t 

300 

12 

144 

IB.O 

4 

(( 

300,  600,  900,  and  1200 

it 

800 

ON  REFLECTING  TELESCOPES. 


no  hole  required  in  the  middle  of  the  great  specu¬ 
lum,  as  in  the  Gregorian  construction,  which  cir¬ 
cumstance  secures  the  use  of  all  the  rays  which 
flow  from  the  central  parts  of  the  mirror. 

The  following  table  contains  a  statement  of 
the  apertures  and  magnifying  powers  of  Newto¬ 
nian  telescopes,  and  the  focal  distances  of  their 
eyeglasses.  The  first  column  contains  the  focal 
length  of  the  great  speculum  in  feet;  the  second, 
its  linear  aperture  in  inches  ;  the  third,  the  focal 
distance  of  the  single  glass  in  decimals,  or  in 
lOOOths  of  an  inch,  and  the  fonrth  column  con¬ 
tains  the  magnifying  power.  This  portion  of  the 


85 

table  was  constructed  by  using  the  dimensions 
of  Mr.  Hadley’s  Newtonian  telesco(  e,  formerly 
referred  to,  as  a  standard,  the  focal  distance  of  the 
great  mirror  being  623^2  inches,  its  medium  aper¬ 
ture  5  inches,  and  power  208.  The  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  columns  contain  the  apertures  of  the 
concave  speculum,  the  focal  lengths  of  the  eye¬ 
glasses,  and  the  magnifying  powers,  as  calculated 
by  Sir  D.  Brewster,  from  a  telescope  of  Mr. 
Hauksbee,  taken  as  a  standard,  whose  focal  length 
was  3  feet  3  inches,  its  aperture  about  4  inches 
and  magnifying  power  226  times. 

One  great  advantage  of  reflecting  telescopes 


Focal  distance 
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metal. 
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concave  me* 
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Focal  distance 
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0. 

86 

0. 
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36 

1. 

34 

0. 

107 

56 

1 

1. 

44 

0. 

199 

60 

2. 

23 

0. 

129 

9.3 

2 

2. 

45 

0. 

236 

102 

3. 

79 

0. 

152 

158 

3 

3. 

31 

0. 

261 

138 

5. 

14 

0. 

168 

214 

4 

4. 

10 

0. 

281 

171 

6. 

36 

0. 

181 

265 

5 

4. 

85 

0. 

297 

202 

7. 

51 

0. 

192 

313 

6 

5. 

57 

0. 

311 

232 

8. 

64 

0. 

200=  1- 

360 

7 

6. 

24 

0. 

323 

260 

9. 

67 

0. 

209  ’ 

403 

8 

6. 

89 

0. 

334 

287 

10. 

44 

0. 

218 

445 

9 

7. 

54 

0. 

344 

314 

11. 

69 

0. 

222 

487 

10 

8. 

16 

0. 

3.53 

340 

12. 

65 

0. 

228 

527 

11 

8. 

76 

0. 

362 

365 

13. 

58 

0. 

233 

566 

12 

9. 

36 

0. 

367 

390 

14. 

50 

0. 

238 

604 

13 

9. 

94 

0. 

377 

414 

15. 

41 

0. 

243 

642 

14 

10. 

49 

0. 

384 

437 

16. 

25 

0. 

248 

677 

15 

11. 

04 

0. 

391 

460 

17. 

11 

0. 

252 

713 

16 

11. 

59 

0. 

397 

483 

17. 

98 

0. 

256 

749 

17 

12. 

14 

0. 

403 

506 

18. 

82 

0. 

260 

784 

18 

12. 

67 

0. 

409 

528 

19. 

63 

0. 

264 

818 

19 

13. 

20 

0. 

414 

550 

20. 

45 

0. 

268 

852 

20 

13. 

71 

0. 

420 

571 

21. 

24 

0. 

271 
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above  common  refractivs  U,  that  they  will  admit  j 
of  eyeglasses  of  a  much  shorter  focal  distance, 
and,  consequently,  will  magnify  so  much  the 
more,  for  the  rays  are  not  colored  by  reflection 
from  a  concave  mirror,  if  it  be  ground  to  a  true 
figure,  as  they  are  by  passing  through  a  convex 
glass,  though  figured  and  polished  with  the  ut¬ 
most  exactness.  It  will  be  perceived  from  the 
above  table  that  the  focal  length  of  the  eyeglasses 
is  very  small,  the  lowest  there  stated  being  only 
about  1-lOth  of  an  inch,  and  the  highest  little 
more  than  of  an  incj?  focal  distance.  Sir 

W.  Herschel  obtained  the  high  powers  which  he 
sometimes  put  upon  his  telescopes  by  using  small 
double  convex  lenses  for  eyeglasses,  some  of 
which  did  not  exceed  the  one  fiftieth  of  an  inch  in 
focal  length.  When  the  focal  length  of  the  con¬ 
cave  speculum  and  that  of  the  eyeglass  are  given, 
the  magnifying  power  is  found  by  dividing  the 
former  by  the  latter,  after  having  reduced  the 
focal  length  of  the  concave  speculum  to  inches. 
Thus  the  6  feet  speculum,  multiplied  by  12,  pro¬ 
duces  72  inches,  which,  divided  by  Brewster’s 
number  for  the  focus  of  the  eyeglass  =  200,  or 
l-5th  of  an  inch,  produces  a  quotient  of  360  as 
the  magnifying  power.  It  has  been  calculated 
that,  if  the  metals  of  a  Newtonian  telescope  be 
worked  as  exquisitely  as  those  in  SirW.  Her- 
echel’s  7  feet  reflector,  the  highest  power  that 
such  a  telescope  should  bear  with  perfect  distinct¬ 
ness  will  be  found  by  multiplying  the  diameter 
of  the  groat  speculum  in  inches  by  74,  and  the 
focal  distance  of  the  single  eyeglass  may  be  found 
by  dividing  the  focal  distance  of  the  great  mirror 


by  the  magnifying  power,  ’j'hus  6.25 — the  aper¬ 
ture  in  inches  of  Herschel’s  7  feet  Newtonian — 
multiplied  by  74,  is  462 td,  the  magnifying  power; 
and  7  multiplied  by  12,  and  divided  by  462,  is 
50.182  of  an  inch,  the  focal  distance  of  the  single 
eyeglass  required.  But  it  is  seldom  that  more 
than  one-half  of  this  power  can  be  ajiplied  with 
effect  to  any  of  the  planetary  bodi.-'s.  For  gen¬ 
eral  purposes,  the  power  produced  by  multiplying 
the  diameter  of  the  speculum  by  30  or  40  will  be 
found  most  satisfactory. 

The  following  are  the  general  prices  of  reflect 
irig  telescopes  as  made  by  the  London  opti¬ 
cians: 

£  «. 

A  four  feet,  seven  inch  aperture  Gre¬ 
gorian  reflector,  with  the  vertical  motions 
upon  a  new  invented  principle,  as  well  as 
apparatus  to  render  the  tube  more  steady 
in  observation,  according  to  the  additional 
apparatus  of  small  speculums,  eyepieces, 
micrometers,  &c.  from  80  to  120  0 

Three  feet  long,  mounted  on  a  plain 
brass  stand  .  ....  23  2 

Ditto,  with  rack-work  motions,  improv¬ 
ed  mounting,  and  metals  .  •  .  39  18 

Two  feet  long,  without  rack-work,  and 
with  4  magnifying  powers,  improved  .  15  15 

Ditto,  with  rack-work  motidn  .  .  22  1 

Eighteen  inch,  on  a  plain  stand  •  9  9 

Twelve  inch,  ditto  •  -  6  6 
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The  above  are  fhe  prices  stated  in  Messrs.  W . 
and  S.  Jones’s  catalogue. 

The  following  list  of  prices  of  the  various 
kinds  of  reflecting  telescopes  is  from  Messrs. 
Tulley’s  (of  Islington)  catalogue: 

£.  s. 

1  foot  Gregorian  reflector,  on  pillar  and 

claw  stand,  metal  inches  diameter, 
packed  in  a  mahogany  box  .  .  .66 

l}4  foot  ditto,  on  pillar  and  claw  stand, 
metal  3  inches  diameter,  packed  in  a  ma¬ 
hogany  box  .  .  .  .  11  11 

2  feet  ditto,  metal  4  inches  diameter  16  16 

Ditto,  ditto,  with  rack-work  motions  25  4 

3  feet  ditto,  metal  5  inches  diameter, 

with  rack  work  motions  .  .  .  42  0 

Ditto,  metal  6  inches  diameter,  on  a 
tripod  stand,  with  center  of  gravity  mo¬ 
tion  .  .  .  68  5 

4  feet  ditto,  metal  7  Inches  diameter,  as 

above  .  .  ....  105  0 

6  feet  ditto,  metal  9  inches  diameter,  on 

an  improved  iron  stand  .  .  .  210  0 

7  feet  Newtonian  reflectors,  6  inches 
aperture,  mounted  on  a  new  and  improved 

stand  ....  ...  105  0 

Ditto,  ditto,  metal  7  inches  diameter  .  126  0 

9  feet  ditto,  metal  9  inches  diameter  .  210  0 

10  feet  ditto,  metal  10  inches  diameter  315  0 

12  feet  ditto,  metal  12  inches  diameter  525  0 

Comparative  Brightness  of  Achromatic  and  Re¬ 
acting  Telescopes. — The  late  astronomer  royal. 
Dr.  Maskelyne,  from  a  comparison  of  a  variety 
of  telescopes,  was  led  to  the  following  conclu¬ 
sion:  “  that  the  aperture  of  a  common  reflecting 
telescope,  in  order  to  show  objects  as  bright  as 
the  achromatic,  must  be  to  that  of  an  achromatic 
telescope  as  8  to  5;”  in  other  words,  an  achroma¬ 
tic  whose  object-glass  is  5  inches  in  diameter, 
will  show  objects  with  as  great  a  degree  of  bright¬ 
ness  as  a  reflector  whose  large  speculum  is  8 
inches  in  diameter.  This  result,  if  correct,  must 
be  owing  to  the  small  number  of  rays  reflected 
from  a  speculum  compared  with  the  number 
transmitted  through  an  achromatic  object-gla.ss. 


SECTION  II. 

The  HeRSC  II  ELIAN  telescope. 

Soon  after  Sir  William  Herschel  commenced 
his  astronomical  career,  he  introduced  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  reflecting  telescopes.  After  he 
had  cast  and  polished  an  immense  variety  of  spe¬ 
cula  for  telescopes  of  ditt’ereut  sizes,  he  at  length, 
in  the  year  1782,  finished  a  29  feet  reflector  with 
a  large  aperture.  Being  sensible  of  the  vast  quan¬ 
tity  of  light  which  is  lost  by  a  second  reflection 
from  the  small  speculum,  he  determined  to  throw 
it  aside  altogether,  and  mounted  this  20  feet  re¬ 
flector  on  a  stand  that  admitted  of  being  used 
without  a  small  speculum  in  making  front  obser¬ 
vations;  that  is,  in  sitting  with  his  back  to  the 
object,  and  looking  directly  toward  the  surface  of 
the  speculum.  Many  of  his  discoveries  and  mea¬ 
surements  of  double  stars  were  made  with  this 
instrument,  until  at  length,  in  the  year  1785,  he 
put  the  finishing  hand  to  that  gigantic  speculum, 
which  soon  became  the  object  of  universal  aston¬ 
ishment,  and  which  was  intended  for  his  forty  feet 
reflecting  telescope.  lie  had  succeeded  so  well 
in  constructing  reflecting  telescopes  of  compara¬ 
tively  small  aperture,  that  they  would  bear  higher 


magnifying  powers  than  had  ever  previously  been 
applied;  but  he  found  that  a  deficiency  of  light 
could  only  be  remedied  by  an  increased  diameter 
of  the  large  speculum,  which  therefore  was  his 
main  object  when  he  undertook  to  accomirlish  a 
work  which  to  a  man  less  enterprising  would  have 
appeared  impracticable.  The  difficulties  he  had 
to  overcome  were  numerous,  particularly  in  the 
operative  department  of  preparing,  melting,  an¬ 
nealing,  grinding,  and  polishing  a  mass  of  metai 
that  was  too  unwieldy  to  be  moved  without  the 
aid  of  mechanical  powers.  At  length,  however, 
all  difficulties  having  been  overcome,  this  magni¬ 
ficent  instrument  was  completed,  with  all  its  com¬ 
plicated  apparatus,  and  erected  for  observation,  oe. 
the  2Sth  of  August,  1789,  and  on  the  same  day 
the  sixth  satellite  of  Saturn  was  detected,  as  a 
prelude  to  still  further  discoveries  which  were  af¬ 
terward  made  by  this  instrument  in  the  celesti;fl 
regions. 

It  would  be  too  tedious  to  attempt  a  description 
of  all  the  machinery  and  apparatus  connected 
with  this  noble  instrument.  The  reader  who 
wishes  to  peruse  a  minute  description  of  the  stairs, 
ladders,  platform,  rollers,  and  of  every  circum¬ 
stance  relating  to  joiner’s  work,  carpenter’s  work, 
smith’s  work,  and  other  particulars  connected 
with  the  formation  and  erection  of  this  telescope, 
will  find  the  details  recorded  in  the  85th  vclume 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  for  1795,  in  which  there  are 
sixty-three  pages  of  letter-press,  and  eighteen 
plates  illustrative  of  the  subject.  I  shall  content 
myself  with  giving  a  short  outline  of  the  essential 
parts  belonging  to  this  instrument. 

The  tube  of  this  telescope  is  made  of  lolled  or 
sheet  iron,  joined  together  without  rivets;  the 
thickness  of  the  sheets  is  somewhat  less  than  JL-tb 
part  of  an  inch,  or  14  pounds  weight  for  a  square 
foot.  Great  care  was  taken  that  the  cylindrical 
form  should  be  secured,  and  the  whole  was  coated 
over  three  or  four  times  with  paint,  inside  and 
outside,  to  secure  it  against  ihe  damp.  This  tube 
was  removed  from  the  place  in  which  it  was 
formed  by  24  men,  divided  into  six  sets,  so  that 
two  men  on  each  side,  with  a  pole  5  feet  long  in 
their  hands,  to  which  was  affixed  a  piece  of  coarse 
cloth  7  feet  long,  going  under  the  tube,  and  joined 
to  a  pole  5  feet  long  in  the  hands  of  two  other 
men,  assisted  in  carrying  the  tube.  The  length  of 
this  tube  is  39  feet  4  inches,  the  diameter  4  feet  10 
inches;  and,  on  a  moderate  computation,  it  was 
ascertained  that  a  w’Qoden  tube  of  proper  dimen¬ 
sions  would  have  exceeded  an  iron  one  in  weight 
by  at  least  3000  pounds.  Reckoning  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  tube  15  feet,  its  length  39j^  feet, 
and  14  Ib.s.  for  the  weight  of  a  square  foot,  it  must 
have  contained  590  square  feet,  and  weighed  8260 
pounds.  Various  hoops  were  fixed  wiihin  the 
tube,  and  longitudinal  bars  of  iron  connecting 
some  of  them  are  attached  to  the  two  ends  of  the 
tube,  by  way  of  bracing  the  sheets,  and  preserv¬ 
ing  the  shape  perfect,  when  the  pulleys  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  give  the  necessary  elevation  at  the  upper 
end,  and  that  the  speculum  may  be  kept  secure  at 
the  lower  end.  The  lower  end  of  the  tube  is 
firmly  supported  on  rollers,  that  are  capable  of 
being  moved  forward  or  br.ckward  by  a  double 
rack,  connected  with  a  set  of  wheels  and  piniens. 
By  an  adjustment  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
tube,  the  speculum  is  turned  to  a  small  inclina¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  line  of  collimation  may  not  bo 
coincident  with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  tube, 
but  may  cross  the  tube  diagonally,  and  meet  the 
eye  in  the  air  at  about  two  inches  from  the  edge 
of  the  tube,  which  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  con- 
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Btruction  that  supersedes  the  necessity  of  applying 
a  second  reflector.  Hence  no  part  of  the  head  of 
the  observei  intercepts  the  incident  rays,  and  the 
observation  is  taken  with  tlie  face  looking  at  the 
speculum,  the  back  being  turned  to  the  object  to 
be  observed. 

The  large  speculum  is  inclosed  in  a  strong  iron 
ring,  braced  across  with  bars  of  iron,  and  an  in¬ 
closure  of  iron,  and  ten  sheets  make  a  case  for  it. 
It  is  lifted  by  three  handles  of  iron  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  ring,  and  is  put  into,  and  taken  out  of, 
its  proper  place  in  the  tube  b}'  the  help  of  a 
movable  crane,  running  on  a  carriage,  which  ope¬ 
ration  requires  great  care.  The  speculum  is  made 
of  a  metallic  composition,  and  is  49 inches  in 
diameter;  but  the  concave  polished  surface  is 
only  48  inches,  or  4  feet  in  diameter.  Its  thick¬ 
ness  is  3}4  inches;  and  when  it  came  from  the 
cast  its  weight  was  2118  pounds.  The  metals  for 
its  formation  were  procured  at  a  warehouse  in 
Thames  street,  London,  where  they  kept  ingots 
of  two  kinds  ready  made,  one  of  white  and  the 
other  of  bell-metal;  and  it  was  composed  of  two 
ingots  of  bell-metal  for  one  of  white.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  speculum  of  such  large  di¬ 
mensions  could  have  a  perfect  figure  imparted  to 
its  surfice,  nor  that  the  emwe,  whatever  it  be, 
would  remain  identicalh’  the  same  in  changes  of 
temperature;  therefore  we  are  not  surprised  when 
we  are  told  that  the  magnifying  powers  used  with 
this  telescope  seldom  exceeded  200,  the  quantity 
of  light  collected  by  so  large  a  surface  being  the 
principal  aim  of  the  maker.  The  raising  of  the 
balcony,  on  which  the  observer  stands,  and  the 
sliding  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  in  which  the 
speculum  rests,  are  effected  by  separate  tackles, 
and  require  only  occasional  motions;  but  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  telescope  requires  the  main  tarklo 
to  be  employed,  and  the  motion  usuall}'  given  in 
altitude  at  once  was  two  degrees;  the  breadth  of 
the  zone  in  which  the  observations  were  made, 
as  t.ho  motion  of  the  sphere  in  right  ascension 
brought  the  objects  into  view.  A  star,  however, 
could  bo  followed  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Three  persons  were  employed  in  using  this  tele¬ 
scope,  one  to  work  the  tackle,  another  to  observe, 
and  a  third  to  mark  down  the  observations.  The 
elevation  was  pointed  out  by  a  small  quadrant 
fixed  to  tlie  main  tube,  near  the  lower  end,  but 
the  polar  distance  was  indicated  by  a  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  worked  by  a  string,  which  continually 
indicated  the  degree  and  minute  on  a  dial  in  the 
small  house  adjoining,  while  the  time  was  showji 
by  a  clock  in  the  same  place.  Miss  Herschel  per¬ 
forming  the  office  of  registrar. 

At  the  upper  end  the  tube  is  open,  and  directed 
to  the  part  of  the  heavens  intended  for  observa¬ 
tion,  and  the  observer,  standing  on  the  foot-hoard, 
looks  down  the  tube,  and  perceives  the  object  by 
rays  reflected  from  the  speculum  through  the  eye¬ 
glass  at  the  opening  of  the  tube.  When  the  tele¬ 
scope  is  directed  to  any  objects  near  the  zenith,  the 
observer  is  necessarily  at  an  elevation  of  at  least 
40  feet  from  the  ground.  Near  the  place  of  the 
■eyeglass  is  the  end  of  a  tin  pipe,  into  which  a 
mouthpiece  may  be  placed,  so  that,  during  an  ob¬ 
servation,  a  person  may  direct  his  voice  into  this 
pipe,  while  his  eye  is  at  the  glass.  This  pipe, 
which  is  11^  inch  in  diameter,  runs  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tube,  where  it  goes  into  a  turning 
joint,  thence  into  a  drawing  tube,  and  out  of  this 
into  another  turning  joint,  from  whence  it  pro¬ 
ceeds,  by  a  set  of  sliding  tubes,  toward  the  front 
of  the  foundation  timber.  Its  use  is  to  convey 
the  voice  of  the  observer  to  his  assistants,  for  at 
the  last  plaije  it  divides  itself  into  two  branches, 
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one  going  into  the  ebservatory,  the  other  into  the 
workman’s  room,  ascending  in  both  places  through 
the  floor,  and  terminates  in  the  usual  shape  of 
speaking  trumpets.  Though  the  voice  passes  in 
this  manner  through  a  tube,  with  many  inflec¬ 
tions,  and  through  not  less  than  115  feet,  it  re¬ 
quires  very  little  exertion  to  be  well  understood. 

To  direct  so  unwieldy  a  body  to  any  part  of  the 
heavens  at  pleasure,  many  ihechanical  contriv¬ 
ances  were  evidently  necessary.  The  whole  ap¬ 
paratus  rests  upon  rollers,  and  care  was  previously 
taken  of  the  fou  ndation  in  the  ground.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  concenlrical  brick  walls,  the  outermost  42 
feet,  the  innermost  21  feet  in  diameter,  2  feet  6 
inches  deep  under  ground,  2  feet  3  inches  broad 
at  the  bottom,  and  1  foot  2  inches  at  the  top, 
capped  with  paving  stones  3  inches  thick,  and  12^ 
inches  broad. 

In  the  center  is  a  large  post  of  oak,  framed  to¬ 
gether  with  braces  under  ground,  and  walled  fast 
to  brickwork  to  make  it  steady.  Round  this  cen¬ 
ter  the  whole  frame  is  moved  horizontally  by 
means  of  20  roller.s,  12  upon  the  outer  and  8  upon 
the  inner  wall.  The  vertical  motion  is  given  to 
the  instrument  by  means  of  ropes  and  pulleys, 
passing  over  the  main  beam  supported  by  the  lad¬ 
ders.  These  ladders  are  49  feet  long,  and  there  is 
a  movable  gallery  with  24  rollers  to  ease  its  mo¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  staircase  intended  for  persons 
who  wish  to  ascend  ,'nto  the  gallery  without  being 
obliged  to  go  up  the  ladder.  The  ease  with  which 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  motions  may  be.  com¬ 
municated  to  the  tube  may  be  conceived  from  a 
remark  of  Sir  W.  Herschel,  that  in  the  year  17S9 
he  several  times  observed  Saturn,  two  or  three 
hours  before  and  after  its  meriaian  passage,  with 
one  single  person  to  continue,  at  his  directions, 
the  necessary  horizontal  and  vertical  motions. 

By  this  telescope,  the  sixth  and  seventh  satellites 
of  Saturn  were  discovered,  only  one  of  wliioh  is 
within  the  reach  of  the  20  feet  reflector,  or  even 
of  a  23  feet  instrument.  The  discovery  of  the 
satellites  of  the  planet  Uranus,  however,  was  made 
by  the  20  feet  reflector,  but  only  after  it  had  been 
converted  from  the  Newtonian  to  the  Herschelian 
construction,  which  affords  a  proof  of  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  latter  construction  over  the  former  ' 
when  the  same  speculum  is  used.  Never  had  the 
heavens  before  been  observed  with  so  extraordi¬ 
nary  an  instrument  as  the  forty-feet  reflector. 
The  nebulosities  which  are  found  among  the  fixed 
stars  in  various  regions  of  the  heavens  appeared 
almost  all  to  resolve  themselves  into  an  innumera¬ 
ble  multitude  of  stars;  others,  hitherto  impercep¬ 
tible,  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  distinct  light. 
On  the  entrance  of  Sirius  into  the  field  of  the 
telescope,  the  eye  was  so  violently  affected  that 
stars  of  less  magnitude  could  not  immediately 
after  be  perceived,  and  it  was  necessary  to  wait  for 
20  minutes  before  these  stars  could  be  observed. 
The  ring  of  Saturn  had  always  before  ceased  to 
be  visible  when  its  plane  was  directed  toward  the 
earth;  but  the  feeble  light  which  it  reflects  in  that 
position  was  enough  for  Herschel’s  instrument, 
and  the  ring,  even  then,  still  remained  visible  to 
him. 

It  has  been  generally  considered  that  this  tele¬ 
scope  was  capable  of  carrying  a  power  of  COOO 
times;  and,  perhaps,  for  the  purpose  of  an  ex¬ 
periment,  and  for  trying  its  effect  on  certain  ob¬ 
jects,  such  a  power  may  have  been  applied,  in 
which  case  the  eyeglass  must  have  been  only 
2-Q5ths  of  an  inch  focal  distance,  or  somewhat 
less  than  l-12th  of  an  inch.  But  such  a  power 
could  not  be  generally  applied  with  any  good  ef¬ 
fect  to  the  planetary  bodies,  and  I  question  much 
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whether  any  power  above  1000  times  was  ever 
generally  used;  for  it  is  the  quantity  of  light 
which  the  telescope  collects,  more  than  tlie  mag¬ 
nifying  power,  tiiat  enables  us  to  penetrate,  with 
effect,  into  the  distant  spaces  of  tlie  firmament; 
and  hence,  as  above  stated,  the  power  seldom  ex¬ 
ceeded  200,  which,  on  account  of  the  large  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  speculum,  would  enable  the  instru¬ 
ment  to  penetrate  into  the  distant  celestial  spaces 
perhaps  farther  than  if  a  power  of  as  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  times  liad  been  applied. 

Sir  John  Uerschel,  who  inherits  all  the  science, 
skill,  and  industry  of  his  father,  some  time  ago 
ground  and  polished  a  new  speculum  for  the  20 
feet  tube,  formerly  noticed,  which  is  connected 
with  a  stand,  pulleys,  and  other  appendages  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  above  described,  though  of  smaller 
dimensions.  This  telescope  shows  the  double 
stars  exceedingly  well-defined,  and  was  one  of  the 
principal  instruments  used  in  forming  his  cata¬ 
logue  of  these  objects  which  was  presented  to  the 
Royal  Society,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Sir 
James  South,  about  the  year  1828.  I  suppose  it 
is  likewise  the  same  telescope  with  which  Sir 
John  lately  made  his  sidereal  observations  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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Ramage’s  large  reflecting  telescope. 

The  largest /ront  view  reflecting  telescope  in 
this  country,  next  to  Herschel’s  40  feet  instru¬ 
ment,  is  that  which  was  erected  at  the  Royal  Ob¬ 
servatory  at  Greenwich  in  the  year  1820,  by  Mr. 
Ramage  of  Aberdeen.  The  diameter  of  the  con¬ 
cave  reflector  is  15  inches,  and  its  focal  length  25 
feet.  It  is  erected  on  machinery  which  bears  a 
certain  resemblance  to  that  of  Herschel’s,  which 
we  have  now  described,  but  the  mechanical  ar¬ 
rangements  are  greatly  simplified,  so  that  the 
instrument  is  manageable  by  an  observer  without 
an  assistant.  The  tube  is  composed  of  a  twelve- 
sideo  prism  of  deal  %ths  of  an  inch  thick.  At 
the  mouth  is  a  double  cylinder  of  different  diam¬ 
eters  on  the  same  axis;  around  this  a  cord  is 
wound  by  a  winch,  and  passes  up  from  tlie  small 
cylinder,  over  a  pulley,  and  down  through  another 
pulley  on  to  the.  large  cylinder.  When  the  winch, 
therefore,  is  turned  to  raise  the  telescope,  the 
endless  cord  is  unwound  from  the  smaller  cylin¬ 
der  and  wound  on  to  the  larger,  the  difference  of 
the  size  of  the  two  cylinders  will  be  double  the 
quantity  raised,  and  a  meclianical  force  to  any 
extent  may  thus  be  obtained,  by  duly  proportion¬ 
ing  the  diameters  of  the  two  cylinders:  by  this 
contrivance  the  necessity  of  an  assistant  is  super¬ 
seded.  The  view  through  this  instrument  first 
astonished  those  observers  who  liad  not  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  examine  a  heavenly  body  with  a  tel¬ 
escope  possessing  so  much  light,  and  its  perform¬ 
ance  was  deemed  quite  extraordinary.  But  when 
the  first  impression  had  subsided,  and  different 
trials  had  been  made  in  different  states  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  it  was  discovered  that  the  central  por¬ 
tion  of  the  speculum  was  more  perfectly  figured 
than  the  ring  bordering  on  the  extreme  edges. 
When  the  aperture  was  limited  to  ten  or  twelve 
inches,  the  performance  as  to  the  distinctness  in 
its  defining  power  was  greatly  improved,  and  the 
light  was  so  brilliant  that  the  astronomer  royal 
was  disposed  to  entertain  an  opinion  that  it  might 
equal  that  of  a  good  achromatic  refractor  of  the 
Bama  dimensions.  When,  however,  very  small 
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and  obscure  objects  are  to  be  observed,  the  whole 
light  of  tlie  entire  aperture  may  be  used  with  ad¬ 
vantage  on  favorable  evenings. 

The  eyepieces  adapted  to  this  telescope  have 
powers  which  magnify  the  object  linearly  from 
100  to  1500  times,  which  are  competent  to  fulfill 
all  tile  purposes  of  vision  when  ejeared  of  aber¬ 
ration.  When  the  telescope  is  placed  in  the 
plane  of  the  meridian,  and  elevated,  together  with 
the  gallery,  into  any  required  altitude,  the,  mcridi- 
onaL  sweeps,  formerly  practiced  by'  Sir  W.  Her- 
schel,  and  continued  by  Sir  John  with  great 
success,  in  the  examination  of  double  stars  and 
nebula,  may  be  managed  with  great  ease. 

Mr.  Ramage  had  a  telescope  of  about  the  same 
size  erected  in  an  open  space  in  Aberdeen,  which 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  when  I  paid 
a  visit  to  that  gentleman  in  1833,  but  cloudy 
weather  prevented  my  obtaining  a  view  of  any 
celestial  bodies  througli  it.  He  showed  me  at 
that  time  two  or  three  large  speculums,  from  12 
to  18  inches  in  diameter,  which  he  had  finished 
some  time  before,  and  which  appeared  most  beau¬ 
tifully  polished.  He  told  me,  too,  that  he  had 
ground  and  polished  them  simply  with  his  hand, 
without  the  aid  of  any  machinery  or  mechanical 
power  :  a  circumstance  which,  he  said,  astonished 
the  opticians  of  London  when  it  was  stated,  and 
which  they  considered  as  almost  incredible.  His 
experience  in  casting  and  polishing  metals  of 
various  sizes  during  a  period  of  15  or  16  years 
qualified  him  to  prepare  specula  of  great  luster, 
and  with  an  unusually  liigh  polish.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  a  fifty  feet  telescope  by  Ramage  of 
21  inches  aperture,  was  intended  to  be  substituted 
for  the  25  feet  instrument  erected  at  Greenwich, 
and  the  speculum,  it  is  understood,  was  prepared, 
and  ready  for  use,  provided  tlie  Navy  Board  was 
disposed  to  defrays  the  expense  of  carrying  the 
plan  into  execution;  but,  unfortunately,  this  in¬ 
genious  artist  was  unexpectedly  cut  off  in  the 
midst  of  his  career;  about  the  year  1835. 


SECTION  IV. 

The  aerial  reflector  constructed  by  the 
author. 

A  particular  description  of  this  telescope  was 
given  in  the  “  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Jour¬ 
nal”  for  April — July,  1826,  conducted  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Jameson,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  copied 
in  the  “London  Encyclopcedia,”  under  the  article 
Telescope.  From  this  description  I  shall  endeavor 
to  condense  a  brief  account  of  this  instrument, 
with  a  few  additional  remarks. 

About  the  y’ear  1822,  an  old  speculum  27  inches 
in  focal  length,  very  imperfectly  polished,  hap¬ 
pened  accidentally  to  come  into  my  possession, 
and  feeling  no  inclination  to  fit  it  up  in  the  Gre¬ 
gorian  form,  I  adopted  the  resolution  of  throwing 
aside  the  small  speculum,  and  attempting  tlie/ronl 
view,  notwithstanding  the  uniform  assertion  of 
opticians  that  such  an  attempt  in  instruments  of 
a  small  size  is  impracticable.  I  had  some  ground 
for  expecting  success  in  this  attempt  from  several 
experiments  I  had  previously  made,  particularly 
from  some  modifications  made  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  astronomical  ey'epieces,  which  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  correct  the  aberration  of  the  rays  of 
light  when  they  proceed  somewhat  obliquely  from 
a  lens  or  speculum.  In  the  first  instance,  I  placed 
the  speculum  at  one  end  of  a  tube  of  the  form  of 
the  segment  of  a  cone,  the  end  next  the  eye  being 
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•omewhat  wider  than  that  at  which  the  speculum 
Was  fixed,  aud  its  length  about  an  inch  shorter 
than  the  local  distance  of  the  mirror.  A  small 
tube  for  receiving  the  different  eyepieces  was  fixed 
in  the  inside  of  the  large  tube  at  the  end  next  the 
eye,  and  connected  with  an  apparatus  by  which 
it  could  occasionally  be  moved  either  iii  a  vertical 
or  horizontal  direction.  With  the  instrument 
fitted  up  in  this  manner,  I  obtained  some  inter¬ 
esting  views  of  the  moon  and  of  terrestrial  ob¬ 
jects;  but,  finding  that  one  side  of  the  tube  in¬ 
tercepted  a  considerable  portion  of  light  from  the 
object,  I  determined  to  throw  aside  the  tube 
altogether,  and  to  fit  up  the  instrument  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  plan. 

A  short  mahogany  tube,  about  three  inches 
ong,  was  prepared,  to  serve  as  a  socket  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  speculum.  To  the  side  of  this  tube  an 
arm  was  attached,  about  the  length  of  the  focal 
distance  of  the  mirror,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
1  brass  tube  for  receiving  the  eyepieces  was  fixed, 
connected  with  screws  and  sockets,  by  which  it 
might  be  raised  or  depressed,  and  turned  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  left,  and  with  adjusting  ap¬ 
paratus,  by  which  it  might  be  brought  nearer  to 
or  farther  from  the  speculum.  Fig.  69  exhibits  a 
general  representation  of  the  instrument  in  pro¬ 
file.  A  B  is  the  short  tube  which  holds  the  spe¬ 
culum;  C  D  the  arm  which  carries  the  eyetubes, 
which  consists  of  two  distinct  pieces  of  mahog¬ 
any;  the  part  D  being  capable  of  sliding  along 
the  under  side  of  C,  through  the  brass  sockets  E 
F.  To  the  under  part  of  the  socket,  F,  is  at¬ 
tached  a  brass  iiut  with  a  female  screw,  in  which 
the  male  screw,  a  b,  acts  by  applying  the  hand  to 
the  knob  c,  which  serves  for  adjusting  the  instru¬ 
ment  to  distinct  vision.  G  is  the  bra.ss  tube  which 
receives  the  eyepieces.  It  is  supported  by  a  strong 
brass  wire,  d  e,  which  pusses  through  a  nut  con¬ 
nected  with  another  strong  wire,  which  passes 
through  the  arm  D.  By  means  of  the  nut  /,  this 
tube  may  be  elevated  or  depressed,  and  firmly 
fixed  in  its  proper  position;  and  by  the  nut  d  it 
may  be  brought  nearer  to,  or  farther  fro.n,  the 
arm  D. 

By  the  same  apparatus  it  is  also  rendered  capa- 
pable  of  being  moved  either  in  a  vertical 
or  horizontal  direction;  but  when  it  is  once 
adjusted  to  its  proper  position,  it  must  be 
firmly  fixed,  and  requires  no  further  atten¬ 
tion.  The  eyepiece  represented  in  this  fi¬ 
gure  is  the  one  used  for  terrestrial  objects, 
which  consists  of  the  tubes  belonging  to 
a  pocket  achromatic  telescope.  When  an 
astronomical  eyepiece  is  used,  the  length 
of  the  instrument  extends  only  to  the  point 
/.  In  looking  through  this  telescope  the 
right  eye  is  applied  to  the  point  H,  and 
the  observer’s  head  is  understood  to  be  un¬ 
covered,  or,  at  least  tightly  covered  with  a 
thin  cap.  For  those  who  use  only  the  left 
eye,  the  arm  would  require  to  be  placed  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  tube,  or  the  arm, 
along  with  the  tube,  be  made  to  turn  round 
180  degrees. 

Fig.  70  represents  a  front,  or  rather  an 
oblique  view  of  the  instrument,  in  which 
the.  position  of  the  speculum  may  be  seen, 
the  specula  which  I  fitted  up  in  this  form  having 
been  originally  intended  for  Gregorian  reflectors, 
have  holes  in  their  centers.  The  eyepiece  is 
therefore  directed  to  a  point  nearly  equidistant 
from  the  hole  to  the  left  hand  edge  of  the  specu¬ 
lum,  that  is  to  the.  point  a.  In  one  of  these  in¬ 
struments  fitted  up  with  a  four  feet  speculum,  the 
line  of  vision  is  directed  to  the  point  6  on  the  op- 
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posito  side  of  the  speculum,  but  in  this  case  the 
eyetube  is  removed  farther  from  the  arm  than  in 
the  former  case.  The  hole  in  the  center  of  the 
speculum  is  obviously  a  defect  in  this  construction 
of  a  reflecting  telescope,  as  it  prevents  us  from 
obtaining  the  full  advantage  of  the  ra3’s  which 
fall  near  the  center  of  the  mirror;  yet  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  instruments,  even  with  this  dis¬ 
advantage,  is  superior  to  what  we  should  previous¬ 
ly  have  been  led  to  expect. 

The  principal  nicety  in  the  construction  of  the 
instrument  consists  in  the  adjustment  and  proper 
direction  of  the  eyetube.  There  is  only'  one  po¬ 
sition  in  which  vision  will  be  perfectly  distinct. 
It  must  be  neither  too  high  nor  too  low;  it  must 
be  fixed  at  a  certai!i  distance  from  the  arm,  and 
must  be  directed  to  a  certain  point  of  the  specu¬ 
lum.  This  position  must  be  ultimately  deter¬ 
mined  by  experiment  when  viewing  terrestrial 
objects.  A  person  unaoquain'ed  with  this  con¬ 
struction  of  the  telescope  would  perhaps  find  it 
difficult,  in  the  first  instance,  to  make  this  adjust¬ 
ment;  but  were  it  at  any  time  deranged,  through 
accident  or  otherwise,  I  can  easily’  make  the  ad¬ 
justment  anew  in  the  course,  of  a  minute  or  two. 

In  pointing  this  telescope  to  the  object  intended 
to  be  viewed,  the  eye  is  applied  at  K,  fig.  69,  and 
looking  along  the  arm,  toward  the  eyepiece,  until 
it  nearly  coincides  with  the  object,  it  will,  in  most 
cases  be  readily  found.  In  this  way  I  can  easily 
point  this  instrument  to  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  or  to 
any  of  the  other  planets  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
even  when  a  power  of  160  or  170  times  is  applied. 
When  high  magnifying  powers,  however,  are  used, 
it  may  bo  expedient  to  fix,  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  short  tube  on  which  the  speculum  rests,  a 
finder,  such  as  that  v.diich  is  used  in  Newtonian 
telescopes.  When  the  moon  is  the  object  intended 
to  be  viewed,  she  may  be  instantly  found  by  mov¬ 
ing  the  instrument  until  her  reflected  image  be 
seen  from  the  eye-end  of  the  telescope  on  the 
face  of  the  mirror. 

I  have  fitted  up  several  instruments  of  the  above 
description  with  specula  of  16,  27,  35,  and  49 
inches  focal  distance.  One  of  these,  having  a 
speculum  of  27  inches  focal  length,  and  an  astrono¬ 

Fig.  69. 
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mical  eyepiece,  producing  a  magnifying  power  of 
about  90  times,  serves  as  a  good  astronomical  tele¬ 
scope.  By  this  instrument  the  belts  and  satellites 
of  Jupiter,  the  ring  of  Saturn,  and  the  mountains 
and  cavities  of  the  moon,  may  be  contemplated 
with  great  ease  and  distinctness.  With  a  magni- 
fying  power  of  35  or  40  times,  terrestrial  objects 
appear  remarkably  bright  and  well-defined.  When 
compared  with  a  Gregorian,  tlie  quantity  of  light 
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upon  the  object  appears  nearly  doubled,  and  the 
image  is  equally  distinct,  although  the  speculum 
has  several  blemishes,  and  its  surface  is  but  im¬ 
perfectly  polished.  It  represents  objects  in  their 
natural  colors,  without  that  dingy  and  yellowish 
tinge  which  appears  when  looking  through  a 
Gregorian.  Another  of  these  instruments  is  about 

Fig.  70. 


four  feet  long.  The  speculum  which  belongs  to 
it  is  a  very  old  one:  when  it  came  into  my  pos¬ 
session,  it  was  so  completely  tarnished  as  scarcely 
to  reflect  a  ray  of  light.  After  it  was  cleaned, 
it  appeared  to  be  scarcely  half  polished,  and  its 
surface  is  covered  with  yellowish  stains  which 
cannot  be  erased.  Were  it  fitted  up  upon  the 
Gregorian  plan,  it  would,  I  presume,  be  of  very 
little  use,  unless  when  a  very  small  magnifying 
power  was  applied;  yet  in  its  present  form  it 
bears  with  distinctness  a  magnifying  power  of  130 
times,  and  is  equal  in  its  performance  to  a  feet 
achromatic.  It  exhibits  distinct  and  interesting 
views  of  the  diversities  of  shade,  and  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  vales,  cavities  and  other  inequalities  of  the 
moon’s  surface.  With  a  power  of  about  50  times, 
and  a  terrestrial  eyepiece,  it  forms  an  excellent 
telescope  for  land  objects,  and  e.xhibits  them  in  a 
brilliant  and  novel  aspect.  The  smallest  instru¬ 
ment  I  have  attejnpted  to  construct  on  this  plan 
is  only  inches  focal  distance,  and  l^ths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  With  a  magnifying  power  of 
about  15  times,  it  shows  terrestrial  objects  with 
distinctness  and  brilliancy.  But  I  should  deem  it 
inexpedient  to  fit  up  any  instrument  of  this  de¬ 
scription  with  specula  of  a  shorter  focal  distance 
than  20  or  24  inches.  The  longer  the  focal  dis¬ 
tance,  the  more  distinctness  may  be  expected,  al¬ 
though  the  aperture  of  the  speculum  should  be 
comparatively  small. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  properties  and 
advantages  peculiar  to  this  construction  of  the 
reflecting  telescope: 

1.  It  is  extremely  simple,  and  may  be  fitted  up  at 
a  comparatively  small  expense.  Instead  of  large 
and  expensive  brass  tubes,  such  as  are  used  in  the 
Gregorian  and  Newtonian  construction,  little  more 
is  required  than  a  short  mahogany  tube,  two  or 
three  inches  long,  to  serve  as  a  socket  for  the  spe¬ 
culum,  with  an  arm  connected  with  it  about 
the  focal  length  of  the  speculum.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  small  specula,  either  plain  or  concave, 


is  saved,  together  with  the  numerous  screws, 
springs,  &c.,  for  centering  the  two  specula, 
and  placing  the  small  mirror  parallel  to  the  large 
one.  The  only  adjustment  requisite  in  this  con- 
i  struction  is  that  of  the  eyetube  to  the  speculum; 
and,  by  means  of  the  simple  apparatus  above  de¬ 
scribed,  it  can  be  effected  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes.  Almost  the  whole  expense  of  the  in¬ 
strument  consists  in  the  price  of  the  speculum 
and  the  eyepieces.  The  expense  of  fitting  up  the 
four  feet  speculum  alluded  to  above,  exclusive  of 
speculum  and  eyepiece,  but  including  mahogany 
tube  and  arm,  brass  sockets,  screws,  eyetube,  brass 
joint,  and  a  cast-iron  stand,  painted  and  varni.slied, 
did  not  amount  to  £l  8s.  A  Gregorian  of  the 
same  size  would  have  required  a  brass  tul>e  at 
least  4j^  feet  in  length,  which  would  cost  five  or 
six  guineas,  beside  the  apparatus  connected  with 
the  small  speculum,  and  the  additional  expense 
connected  with  the  fitting  up  of  the  joint  and 
stand  requisite  for  supporting  and  steadying  so  un¬ 
wieldy  an  instrument.  While  the  one  instrument 
would  require  two  persons  to  carry  it  from  one 
room  to  another,  and  would  occupy  a  considerable 
space  in  an  ordinary  apartment,  the  other  can  be 
moved  with  the  utmost  ease,  with  one  hand,  to  any 
moderate  distance,  and  the  space  it  occupies  is  ex¬ 
tremely  small. 

2.  It  is  more  convenient  for  viewing  celestial  ob¬ 
jects  at  a  high  altitude  than  other  telescopes.  When 
we  look  through  a  Gregorian  reflector  or  an  ach¬ 
romatic  telescope  of  four  or  five  feet  in  length,  to 
an  object  elevated  50  or  60  degrees  above  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  the  body  u  juires  to  be  placed  in  an  uneasy 
and  distorted  position,  and  the  eye  is  somewhat 
strained  while  the  observation  is  continued;  but 
when  viewing  similar  objects  by  the  Aerial  Re¬ 
flector,  we  can  either  stand  perfectly  erect,  or  sit 
on  a  chair,  with  the  same  ease  as  we  sit  at  a  desk 
when  reading  a  book  or  writing  a  letter.  In  this 
way,  the  surface  of  the  moon  or  any  other  of  the 
planets  may  be  contemplated  for  an  hour  or  two 
without  the  least  weariness  or  fatigue.  A  deli¬ 
neation  of  the  lunar  surface  may  be  taken  with 
this  instrument  with  more  ease  and  accuracy  than 
with  any  other  instrument,  as  the  observer  can 
.sketch  the  outline  of  the  objectby  one  eye  on  a  tablet 
placed  a  little  below  the  eyepiece,  while  the  other 
eye  is  looking  at  the  object.  For  the  purpose  of 
accommodating  the  instrument  to  a  sitting  or 
standing  posture,  a  small  table  was  constructed, 
capable  of  being  elevated  or  depressed  at  pleasure, 
on  which  the  stand  of  the  telescope  is  placed. 
When  the  telescope  is  four  or  five  feet  long,  and 
the  object  at  a  very  high  elevation,  the  instrument 
may  be  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  apartment,  and 
the  observer  will  stand  in  an  erect  position. 

3.  This  instrument  is  considerably  shorter  than 
a  Gregorian  telescope  whose  mirror  is  of  the  same 
focal  length.  When  an  astronomical  eyepiece  is 
used,  the  whole  length  of  the  instrument  is  no¬ 
thing  more  than  the  focal  length  of  the  speculum; 
but  a  Gregorian,  whose  large  speculum  is  four 
feet  focus,  will  be  nearly  five  feet  in  length,  in¬ 
cluding  the  eyepiece. 

4.  The  Aerial  Reflector  far  excels  the  Grego¬ 
rian  in  brightness.  The  deficiency  of  light  in 
the  Gregorians  is  owing  to  the  second  reflection 
from  the  small  mirror;  for  it  has  been  proved  by 
experiment  that  nearly^  the  one-half  of  the  rays 
of  light  which  fall  upon  a  reflecting  surface  is 
lost  by  a  second  reflection.  The  image  of  the 
object  may  also  be  presumed  to  be  more  correct, 
as  it  is  not  liable  to  any  distortion  by  being  re¬ 
flected  from  another  speculum. 

5.  There  i.s  less  tremor  in  these  telescopes  than 
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h.  Gregorian  reflectors.  One  cause,  among  others, 
ol  the  tremors  complained  of  in  Gregorians  is,  I 
presume,  the  formation  of  a  second  image  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  first,  beside  that  which 
arises  from  tlie  elastic  tremor  of  the  small  specu¬ 
lum,  vvhen  carried  by  an  arm  supported  only  at 
one  end;  but  as  the  image  formed  by  the  speculum, 
in  the  aerial  telescope  is  viewed  directly,  without 
being  exposed  to  any  subsequent  reflection,  it  is 
not  so  liable  to  the  tremors  which  are  so  fre¬ 
quently  experienced  in  other  reflectors.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  length  of  the  arm  of  the  four 
feet  telescope  above  mentioned,  a  celestial  object 
appears  remarkably  steady  when  passing  across 
the  field  of  view,  especially  when  it  is  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  degree  of  altitude;  and  it  is  easily  kept  in 
the  field  by  a  gentle  motion  applied  to  the  arm  of 
the  instrument. 

Ill  prosecuting  my  experiments  in  relation  to 
these  instruments,  I  wished  to  ascertain  what 
effect  might  be  produced  by  using  a  part  of  a  spec¬ 
ulum  instead  of  the  whole.  For  this  purpose,  I 
cut  a  speculum,  three  feet  in  focal  length,  through 
the  center,  so  as  to  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts, 
and  fitted  up  each  part  as  a  distinct  telescope,  so 
that  I  obtained  two  telescopes  from  one  speculum. 
In  this  case,  I  found  that  each  half  of  the  spec¬ 
ulum  performed  nearly  as  well  as  the  whole 
speculum  had  done  before;  at  least,  there  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  no  very  sensible  diminution  in  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  object,  when  viewed  with  a  moderate 
power,  and  the  image  was  equally  accurate  and 
distinct;  so  that  if  economy  were  a  particular 
object  aimed  at  in  the  construction  of  these  in¬ 
struments,  two  good  telescopes  might  be  obtained 
from  one  speculum;  or  if  a  speculum  hajipened 
to  be  brokeu  accidentally  into  large  fragments,  one  j 
or  more  of  the  fragments  may  be  fitted  up  on  this  i 
principle  to  serve  as  a  tolerably  good  telescope.  • 

From  the  experiments  I  have  made  in  reference 
to  these  instruments,  it  is  demonstrable  that  a 
iuhe  is  not  necessary  in  the  construction  of  a  re¬ 
flecting  telescope — at  least,  on  the  principle  now 
stated — whether  it  be  used  by  day  or  by  night, 
for  terrestrial  or  celestial  objects;  for  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  used  these  telescopes  in  the  open  air  in 
the  day-time,  without  any  inconvenience  from 
extraneous  light.  Therefore,  were  a  reflecting 
telescope  of  50  or  60  feet  in  length  to  be  con¬ 
structed,  it  might  be  fitted  up  at  a  comparatively 
small  expense,  after  the  expense  of  the  metallic  i 
substances,  and  of  casting,  grinding,  and  polishing 
the  speculum  is  defrayed.  The  largest  instrument 
of  this  description  which  has  hitherto  been  con-  j 
structed  is  the  40  feet  reflector  of  Sir  W.  Her-  | 
Bchel.  I’his  complicated  and  most  unwiddy  | 
instrument  liad  a  tube  of  rolled  or  sheet  iron  .39 
feet  4  inches  in  length,  about  15  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  weighed  about  8000  pounds.  Now  I 
conceive  that  such  enormous  tubes,  in  inotru- 
ments  of  such  dimensions,  are  altogether  un¬ 
necessary.  Nothing  more  is  requisite  than  a 
short  tube  for  holding  the  speculum.  Connected 
with  one  side  of  this  tube  (or  with  both  sides 
were  it  found  necessary),  two  strong  bars  of  wood, 
projecting  a  few  feet  beyond  the  speculum  end, 
and  extending  in  front  as  far  as  the  focal  length 
of  the  mirror,  and  connected  by  cross-bars  of 
wood,  iron,  or  brass,  would  be  quite  sufficient  for 
a  support  to  the  eyepiece,  and  for  directing  the 
motion  of  the  instrument.  A  telescope  of  40  or 
50  foot  in  length,  constructed  on  this  plan,  would 
not  require  one-fifth  of  the  expense,  nor  one- 
fourt!  of  the  apparatus  and  mechanical  power 
for  n  oving  it  to  any  l  squired  position,  which 
were  found  necessary  in  the  construction  of  Sir 
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W.  Herschel’s  large  reflecting  tolescopo.  The 
idea  here  suggested  will  perluqis  bo  more  readily 
appreciated  b}'  an  inspection  of  fig.  71,  where  A 
is  the  short  tube,  B  C  and  D  E  ibe  two  large  bars 
or  arms,  connected  with  crossbars,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  securing  strength  and  steadiness.  At  / 
and  K,  behind  the  speculum,  weights  might  be 
applied,  if  necessary,  for  counterbalancing  the 
lever  power  of  the  long  arm.  F  represents  the 
position  of  the  eyepiece,  and  G  H  the  joint  and 
part  of  the  pedestal  on  which  the  instrument  is 
placed.  With  regard  to  telescopes  of  smaller  di- 
raension.s,  as  from  5  to  15  feet  in  focal  length — 
with  the  exception  of  the  exueuse  of  the  specula 
and  eyepieces — they  might  be  fitted  up  for  a  sum 
not  greater  than  from  3  to  10  or  15  guineas. 


Fig.  71. 


Were  any  person  to  attempt  the  construction 
of  those  telescopes,  it  is  possible  he  might  not 
succeed  in  his  first  attempts  without  more  minute 
directions  than  I  have  yet  given.  The  following 
directions  may  perhaps  tend  to  guide  the  experi¬ 
menter  in  adjusting  the  eye-tube  to  the  speculum, 
which  is  a  point  that  requires  to  be  particularly 
attended  to,  and  on  which  depends  the  accurate 
performance  of  the  instrument.  After  having 
fixed  the  eyepiece  nearly  in  the  jjosition  it 
should  occupy,  and  directed  the  instrument  to  a 
particular  object,  look  along  the  arm  of  the  tele¬ 
scope,  from  K  (fig.  69),  to  the  extremity  of  the 
eyepiece  at  11,  and  observe  whether  it  nearly 
coincides  with  the  object.  If  the  object  appear 
lower  than  this  line  of  vision,  the  eyepiece  must 
be  lowered,  and  if  higher,  it  must  be  raised,  by 
means  of  the  nuts  and  screws  at  g  d  and  f  e,  until 
the  object  and  the  line  of  vision  now  st.ited  nearly 
coiiicide.  The  eyeiiiece  should  be  directed  as 
ncarl}'  perpendicular  to  the  front  of  the  speculum 
as  possible,  but  so  that  the  reflected  imago  of 
one’s  head  from  the  mirror  s'hall  not  interlero  to 
obstruct  the  rays  from  the  object.  An  object 
may  be  seen  with  an  approxiinale  degree  of  dis¬ 
tinctness,  but  not  accurately,  unless  this  adjust¬ 
ment  be  pretty  accurately  made.  The  astronom¬ 
ical  eyepieces  used  for  these  telcscope.s  are  fitted 
with  a  brass  cap,  which  slides  on  the  end  next 
the  eye,  and  is  capable  of  being  brought  nearer  to 
or  farther  from  the  first  eyeglass.  In  the  center 
of  this  cap,  next  the  eye,  is  a  small  bole,  about 
tlie  l-40lb  or  l-50th  of  an  inch  diamelcr,  or 
about  as  wide  as  to  admit  the  point  ol  a  pin  or  a 
moderate-sized  needle.  The  di.stance  of  this  bole 
from  the  lens  next  the  eye  must  be  adju.sted  by 
trial,  until  the  whole  field  of  view  appears  distinct 
A  common  astronomical  eyepiece,  without  this 
addition,  does  not  answer  well.  I  find,  by  e.xpe- 
rience,  that  terrestrial  eyepieces,  such  as  those 
usetl  in  good  achromatic  telescopes,  are,  on  tho 
whole,  best  adapted  to  this  construction  of  a  re¬ 
flecting  telescope. 

I  have  sometimes  used  these  instruments  for 
the  purpose  of  viewing  perspective  prints,  which 
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they  exhibit  in  a  beautiful  and  interesting  manner. 
If  a  colored  perspective  be  placed  at  one  end  of  a 
large  room  or  gallery,  and  strongly  illuminated 
either  by  the  sun  or  by  two  candles,  and  one  of 
the  reflectors,  furnished  with  a  small  magnifying 
power,  placed  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  the 
representation  of  a  street  or  a  landscape  will  be 
seen  in  its  true  perspective,  and  will  appear  even 
more  pleasant  and  interesting  than  when  viewed 
through  the  common  optical  diagonal  machine.  If 
an  inverting  eyepiece  be  used — which  is  most 
eligible  in  this  experiment — the  print,  of  course, 
must  be  placed  in  an  inverted  ))osition. 

That  reflecting  telescopes  of  the  descriptions 
now  stated  are  original  in  their  construction, 
appears  from  tlie  uniform  language  of  optical 
writers,  some  of  whom  have  pronounced  such 
attempts  to  be  altogether  impracticable.  Sir 
David  Brewster,  one  of  the  latest  and  most 
respectable  writers  on  this  subject,  in  the  “Edin¬ 
burgh  Encyclopedia,”  art.  Optics,  and  in  the  last 
edition  of  \ns  Appendix  to  “Ferguson’s  Lectures,” 
has  the  following  remarks:  “If  we  could  dispense 
with  the  use  of  the  siflall  specula  in  telescopes  of 
moderate  length,  by  inclining  the  great  speculum, 
and  using  an  oblique,  and,  consequently,  a  dis¬ 
torted  reflection,  as  proposed  first  by  Le  Maire, 
we  should  consider  the  Newtonian  telescope  as 
perfect;  and  on  a  large  scale,  or  when  the  instru¬ 
ment  exceeds  20  feet,  it  has  undoubtedly  this 
character,  as  nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  to 
magnify,  by  a  single  eyeglass,  the  imago  formed 
by  a  single  speculum.  As  the  front  view  is  quite 
impraciicable,  and,  indeed,  has  never  been  attempted 
in  instruments  of  a  small  size,  it  becomes  of  great 
practicable  consequence  to  remove  as  much  as 
possible  the  evils  which  arise  from  the  use  of  a 
Binall  speculum,”  tec. 

The  instruments  now  described  have  effectuat¬ 
ed,  in  some  degree,  the  desirable  object  alluded 
to  by  this  distinguished  philosopher,  ami  the 
mode  of  construction  is  neither  that  of  Sir  W. 
Ilerschel’s  front  view,  nor  does  it  coincide  with 
that  proposed  by  Le  Maire,  which  appears  to  have 
been  a  mere  hint  that  was  never  realized  in  the 
construction  of  reflecting  telescopes  of  a  small 
size.  The  simplicity  of  the  construction  of  these 
instruments,  and  the  excellence  of  their  perform¬ 
ance,  have  been  much  adjuired  byseveral  scientific 
gentlemen  and  others  to  whom  they  have  been 
e.vhibited.  Prior  to  the  description  of  them  in 
the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  .lournal,  they  were 
exhibited  in  the  Calton  Hill  Observatory,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  the  presence  of  Professor  Wallace,  and 
another  gentleman,  who  compared  their  perform¬ 
ance  with  that  of  an  excellent  Gregorian.  As 
this  instrument  is  distinguished  from  every  other 
telescope  in  being  used  without  a  tube,  it  has 
been  denominated  “  jf/te  Aerial  Rfiector.’’ 


SECTION  V. 

Earl  of  Rosse’s  reflecting  telescopes. 

’Tilts  nobleman,  unlike  many  of  his  compeers, 
has,  for  a  considerable  number  of  j^ears  past,  de¬ 
voted  hi.s  attention  to  the  pursuits  of  science,  and 
particularly  to  the  improvement  of  reflecting  tel¬ 
escopes.  He  is  evidently  possessed  of  high 
mathematical  attainments,  combined  with  an  un¬ 
common  degree  of  meclianical  ingenuity.  About 
14  or  15  years  ago,  he  engaged  in  various  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  view  of  counteracting  the  effects 
of 'the  spherical  aborraliou  of  the  speciua  of  re- 
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fleeting  telescopes,  which  imperfection,  if  it  could 
be  completely  remedied,  would  render  the  reflect¬ 
ing  telescope  almost  a  perfect  instrument,  as  it  is 
not  affected  by  the  dift’erent  refrangibility  of  the 
rays  of  light.  His  method,  we  believe,  consisted 
in  forming  a  large  speculum  of  two  or  three 
separate  pieces  of  metal,  which  were  afterward 
accurately  combined  into  one  —  a  central  part, 
which  was  surrounded  by  one  or  two  rings 
ground  on  the  same  tool.  When  the  images 
iormed  by  the  separate  pieces  were  made  exactly 
to  coincide,  the  image  of  the  object  toward  which 
the  whole  speculum  was  directed  was  then  found 
to  be  as  distinct  as  either  image  had  been  when 
separate;  but,  at  the  period  referred  to,  a  sufficient 
number  of  experiments  had  not  been  made  to  de¬ 
termine  that  his  lordship  had  completely  accom¬ 
plished  the  object  he  intended. 

Great  interest,  however,  has  of  late  been  exci¬ 
ted  by  the  improvement.s  which  his  lordship  has 
made  in  the  formation  of  specula.  Sir  W.  Her- 
schel  never  made  public  the  means  by  which  he 
succeeded  in  giving  such  gigantic  development  to 
the  reflecting  telescope,  and  therefore  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  large  reflector  has  been  considered 
as  a  perilous  adventure;  but,  according  to  a  re¬ 
port  of  Dr.  Robinson,  of  Armagh,  to  the  Irish 
Academy,  the  Earl  of  Rosse  has  overcome  the 
difficulties  which  have  hitherto  been  met  with, 
and  carried  to  an  extent  which  even  Herschel 
hira.self  did  not  venture  to  contemplate,  tl:e  illu¬ 
minating  power  of  this  telescope,  along  with  a 
sharpness  of  definition  little  inferior  to  that  of  the 
achromatic;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible,  he  ob¬ 
serves,  to  preserve  the  necessary  sobriety  of  lan¬ 
guage  in  speaking  of  the  moon’s  appearance  with 
this  instrument,  which  Dr.  Robinson  believes  to 
be  the  most  powerful  ever  constructed.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  constructing  large  specula,  and  of  im¬ 
parting  to  them  the  requisite  degree  of  polish, 
has  hitherto  been  considered  so  great,  that  from 
eight  to  twelve  inches  diameter,  has  been,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  their  utmost  size;  indeed,  except  with  the 
greatest  reluctance,  London  opticians  would  not 
accept  of  orders  for  specula  of  more  than  nine 
inches  in  diameter.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
Earl  of  Rosse  has  succeeded,  by  a  |)eculiar  method 
of  molding,  in  casting  object-mirrors  of  true  sjie- 
cidinii  rnetal  of  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  a 
weight  exceeding  17  cwt.  Ho  is  about  to  construct 
a  tele.scope,  the  speculum  of  which  is  six  feet  in 
diameter,  fifiy  feet  focal  distance,  and  of  the 
weight  of  four  tons;  and  from  what  he  has  al- 
re;idy  accompli.shed,  it  is  not  doubted  that  he  pos¬ 
sesses  the  power  to  carry  his  design  into  effect. 
These  great  masses  of  metal,  which,  in  the  hands 
of  all  other  makers  of  specula,  would  have  been 
as  untractable  as  so  much  unannealed  flint  glass, 
the  Earl  of  Rosso  has  farther  succeeded  in  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  highest  degree  of  polish,  and  the  ut¬ 
most  perfection  of  curvature,  by  means  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  process  is  conducted  under  water, 
by  which  means  those  variations  of  temperature, 
so  fatal  to  the  finest  specula  hitherto  attempted, 
are  effectually  guarded  against.  To  convince  Dr 
Robinson  of  the  efficacy  of  this  machinery,  the 
Earl  took  the  three-feet  speculum  out  of  its  tele¬ 
.scope,  destroyed  its  polished  surface,  and  placed 
it  under  the  mechanical  polisher.  In  six  hours  it 
was  taken  out  with  a  perfect  new  surface  as  bright 
as  the  original.  Under  the  old  system  of  hand 
IJolishing,  it  might  have  required  months,  and 
even  years  to  efl’ect  this  restoration.  Even  before 
ach.ieving  these  extraordinary  triumphs  on  the 
solid  substance,  his  lor;lship  had  construi  ted  a 
six-feet  reflector  by  covering  a  curved  suriace  of 
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bmss  with  squares  of  the  true  speculum  metal, 
which  gave  an  immense  quantity  of  light,  though 
subject  to  some  irregularities,  arising  from  the 
number  of  joinings  necessary  in  such  a  mosaic 
work.  Of  the  performance  of  his  lordship’s 
great  telescope,  mounted  with  this  reflector,  those 
\vho  have  seen  it  speak  in  terms  of  high  admira¬ 
tion;  but  in  reference  to  the  smaller  and  more 
perfect  instrument,  furnished  with  the  solid  three- 
feet  speculum,  the  language  of  the  Armagh  as¬ 
tronomer  assumes  a  tone  of  enthusiasm,  and  even 
of  sublimity.  By  means  of  this  exquisite  instru¬ 
ment,  Dr.  Robinson  and  Sir  J.  South,  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  a  rather  unfavorable  night,  saw  several 
new  stars,  and  corrected  numerous  errors  of  other 
observers.  For  example,  the  planet  Uranus,  sup¬ 
posed  to  possess  a  ring  similar  to  that  of  Saturn, 
was  found  not  to  have  any  such  appendage;  and 
those  nebulae,  hitherto  regarded,  from  their  appa¬ 
rently  circular  outline,  as  “  coalescing  systems,” 
appeared,  when  tested  by  the  three-fect  speculum, 
to  be  very  far  indeed  from  presenting  a  globular 
appearance,  numerous  offshoots  and  appendages, 
invisible  by  other  telescopes,  appearing  in  all  di¬ 
rections  radiating  from  their  edges.  Such  dis¬ 
coveries,  which  reflect  great  honor  on  the  Earl 
of  Rosse,  will  doubtless  have  great  effect  on  the 
interests  of  astronomical  science.* 


SECTION  VI. 

Rf.flecti.vg  telescopes  with  glass  specula. 

After  making  a  variety  of  experiments  W’ith 
ft/. rial  telescopes  constructed  of  metallic  specula 
of  different  focal  lengths,  I  constructed  a  tele¬ 
scope  on  the  same  plan  with  a  concave  glass  mir¬ 
ror.  Having  obtained  a  fragment  of  a  very  large 
convex  mirror  w’hich  happened  accidentally  to 
have  been  broken,  I  caused  the  convex  side  to  be 
foliated  or  silverized,  and  found  its  focal  length  to 
be  about  .‘27  inches.  This  mirror,  which  was 
about  five  inches  diameter,  I  placed  in  one  of  the 
aerial  reflectors  instead  of  the  metallic  speculum, 
and  tried  its  effects  with  different  terrestrial  eye¬ 
pieces.  With  a  power  of  about  35  or  40  times, 
it  gave  a  beautiful  and  splendid  view  of  distant 
terrestrial  objects,  the  quantity  of  light  reflected 
from  them  being  considerably  greater  than  when 
a  metallic  speculum  was  used,  and  they  appeared, 
on  the  whole,  well-defined.  The  only  imperfec¬ 
tion — as  1  had  foreseen — consisted  in  a  double 
image  being  formed  of  objects  which  were  re¬ 
markably  bright  and  white,  such  as  a  lighthouse 
whitened  on  the  outside,  and  strongly  illuminated 
bv  the  sun.  One  of  the  images  was  bright,  and 
tlie  other  faint.  This  was  obviously  owing  to  the 
two  reflections  from  the  two  surfaces  of  the  mir¬ 
ror _ one  from  the  convex  silverized  side,  and  the 

other  from  the  concave  side  next  the  eye,  which 
produced  the  faint  image — which  circmnstanco 
has  been  generally  considered  as  a  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  for  rejecting  the  use  of  glass  specula  in  tele¬ 
scopes.  But,  although  very  bright  objects  exhib¬ 
ited  a  double  image,  almost  all  the  other  objects 
in  the  terrestrial  landscape  appeared  quite  distinct 
and  without  any  secondary  image,  so  that  a  com¬ 
mon  observer  could  scarcely  have  noticed  any 
imperfection.  When  the  instrument,  howevei, 
was  directed  to  celestial  objects,  the  secondary 


•  A  p'diticular  account  of  the  Earl  of  Rosse’s  fifty-feet 
/eflectof,  Hlitoli  is  now  finished,  is  given  in  the  Apjjendi.K. 
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image  was  somewhat  vivid,  so  that  every  object 
appeared  double.  Jupiter  appeared  with  two 
bodies,  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  and 
his  four  satellites  appeared  increased  to  eight. 
The  moon  likewise  appeared  as  a  double  orb,  but 
the  principal  image  was  distinct  and  well-defined. 
Such  a  telescope,  therefore,  was  not  W'ell  adapted 
for  celestial  observations,  but  might  answer  well 
enough  for  viewing  terrestrial  objects. 

Considering  that  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
secondary  image  arose  from  the  images  reflected 
from  the  two  surfaces  being  formed  near  the  same 
point,  and  at  nearly  the  same  focal  distance,  I 
formed  a  plan  for  destroying  the  secondary  image, 
or  at  least  counteracting  its  effects,  by  forming 
the  concavity  of  the  mirror  next  the  eye  of  a 
portion  of  a  sphere  diff'erent  from  that  of  the  con¬ 
vex  side  which  was  silverized,  and  from  which 
the  principal  image  is  formed;  but,  for  a  long 
time,  I  could  find  no  opticians  possessed  of  tools 
of  a  sufficient  length  of  radii  for  accomplishing 
my  design.  At  length  a  London  working  opti¬ 
cian  undertook  to  finish  a  glass  speculum  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  directions,  which  were,  that  the  con¬ 
vex  surface  of  the  mirror  should  be  ground  on 
a  tool  which  would  produce  a  focal  distance  by 
reflection  of  about  four  feet,  and  that  the  concave 
surface  should  have  its  focal  distance  at  about 
three  feet  three  inches,  so  that  the  secondary  im¬ 
age  might  be  formed  at  about  nine  inches  within 
the  focal  distance  of  the  silverized  side,  and  not 
interfere  to  disturb  the  principal  image;  but,  ei¬ 
ther  from  ignorance  or  inattention,  the  artist  mis¬ 
took  the  radius  for  the  half  radius  of  concavity, 
and  the  speculum  turned  out  to  be  only  23  inches 
focal  distance  by  reflection.  This  mirror  was 
fitted  up  as  a  telescope  on  the  aerial  plan,  and  I 
found,  as  I  expected,  the  secondary  image  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed.  It  produced  a  .  v'y  beautiful 
and  brilliant  view  of  land  objects,  au  even  the 
brightest  objects  exhibited  no  double  imago.  The 
mirror  was  ne-arly  five  inches  in  diameter,  but  the 
image  was  most  accurately  defined  when  the  ap¬ 
erture  was  contracted  to  about  three  inches.  It 
was  fitted  with  a  terrestrial  eyepiece  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  magnifying  power  of  about  25  times. 
When  directed  to  the  moon,  it  gave  a  very  dis¬ 
tinct  and  luminous  view  of  that  orb,  without  the 
least  appearance  of  a  secondary  image;, but  as 
the  focal  distance  of  the  speculum  was  scarcely 
half  the  length  I  had  prescribed,  I  did  not  apply 
to  it  any  high  astronomical  powers,  as  I  find  that 
these  can  only  be  applied  with  effect,  in  this  con¬ 
struction,  to  a  speculum  of  a  considerable  focal 
length.  Happening  to  have  at  hand  a  convex  lens 
ten  feet  focal  length  and  four  inches  in  diameter, 
the  one  side  of  which  had  been  ground  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  concavity,  I  caused  the  convex  sida 
to  be  foliated,  which  produced  a  focus  by  reflection 
at  13J^o  inches  distant.  To  this  mirror  I  applied 
terrestrial  powers  of  15  and  24  with  considerable 
distinctness.  Tie  power  of  15  produced  a  very 
brilliant  and  distinct  view'  of  land  objects.  Had 
the  mirror  been  at  least  three  times  the  focal 
length,  it  would  have  formed  au  excellent  tele 
scope  with  the  same  aperture. 


SECTION  VII. 

A  REFLECTING  TELESCOPE,  WITH  A  SINGLE  SlIRROR 
AND  NO  EYEPIECE. 

On  the  same  principle  as  that  by  which  a  re¬ 
fracting  telescope  may  be  constfvcled  by  means 
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of  a  single  lens,  as  represented  fig.  51  (page  68), 
we  may  form  a  telescope  by  reflection  with  a 
single  mirror  and  without  an  eyepiece.  Let  A  B, 
fig.  72,  represent  a  large  concave  speculum,  and 


scope.  Such  an  instrument  is  one  of  the  jno^ 
simple  forms  of  a  telescope,  and  would  e.xhibit  t 
brilliant  and  interesting  view  of  the  moon,  or  ol 
terrestrial  objects. 


Fig.  72. 
A 


C  its  focus:  if  an  6)^6  be  placed  at  D,  about  eight 
or  ten  inches  within  the  focal  point  C,  all  the  ob¬ 
jects  in  the  direction  of  C,  or  behind  the  specta¬ 
tor,  will  be  seen  magnified  by  reflection  on  the 
face  of  the  mirror,  and  strongly  illuminated.  The 
m.agnifying  power,  in  this  case,  will  be  nearly  in 
the  proportion  of  the  focal  length  of  the  mirror 
to  the  focal  length  of  the  eye  for  near  objects. 
If,  for  example,  the  focal  distance  of  the  mirror 
be  eight  feet,  and  the  distance  from  the  eye 
at  which  we  see  near  objects  most  distinctly  be 
eight  inches,  the  magnifying  power  will  be  in 
the  ratio  of  8  to  96,  or  12  times.  I  have  a 
glass  mirror  of  this  description,  whose  focal 
length  is  four  feet  eight  inches,  and  diameter 
six  inches,  which  magnifies  distant  objects  about 
seven  times,  takes  in  a  large  field  of  view, 
and  exhibits  objects  with  great  brilliancy.  It 
presents  a  very  distinct  picture  of  the  moon, 
showing  the  different  streaks  of  light  and  shade 
upon  her  surface,  and  in  some  cases  shows  the 
larger  spots  which  traverse  the  solar  disc.  This 
mode  ot  viewing  objects  is  extremely  easy  and 
pleasant,  especially  when  the  mirror  is  of  a  large 
diameter,  and  the  observer  is  at  first  struck  and 
gratified  with  the  novel  aspect  in  which  the 
objects  appear. 

Were  a  concave  mirror  of  this  description — 
whether  of  glass  or  of  speculum  metal — to  be 
formed  to  a  very  long  focus,  the  magnifying 
power  would  be  considerable.  One  of  50  feet 
focal  length,  and  of  a  corresponding  diameter, 
might  produce  a  magnifying  power,  to  certain 
eye.s,  of  about  75  times;  and,  from  the  quantity 
of  light  with  w'hich  the  object  would  be  seen,  its 
effect  would  be  much  greater  than  the  same  power 
applied  to  a  common  telescope.  Sir  W.  Ilerschel 
states  that,  on  one  occasion,  by  looking  with  his 
naked  ej'e  on  the  speculum  of  his  40  feet  reflect¬ 
or,  without  the  interposition  of  any  lens  or  mirror, 
he  perceived  distinctly  one  of  the  satellites  of 
Saturn,  which  requires  the  application  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  power  to  be  seen  by  au  ordinary  tele¬ 


PRICES  Of  REFLECTING  TELESCOPES. 


1.  Prices  as  stated  by  Messrs.  W.  and  S.  Jones 
Holborn,  London. 


£. 


A  4  feet,  7  inch  aperture,  Gregorian 
reflectoi',  with  the  vertical  motions  u]x>n 
a  iiewlv  invented  principle,  as  W'ell  as  ap¬ 
paratus  to  render  the  tube  more  steady 
for  observation,  according  to  the  addi¬ 
tional  apparatus  of  small  specuinms. 
eyepieces,  micrometers.  &.C.  fro’ujbSOto  i20  0 

3  feet  long,  mounted  on  a  plain  brass 

stand .  .  23  9 

Ditto  with  rack-work  motions,  im¬ 
proved  mountings  and  metals  .  39  IS 

2  feet  long,  without  rack-work,  and 
with  4  magnifying  powers,  improved  .  15  It 

Ditto  improved,  with  rack-work  mo¬ 
tions  .......  22  I 

18  inch,  on  a  plain  stand  .  .  9  f 

12  inch  ditto  ...  .  .  6  t 

2.  Prices  as  stated  by  Messrs.  Tuilej',  Islington 

£.  8 

1  foot  Gregorian  reflector,  on  pillar 
and  claw  stand,  metal  2).^  inches,  diam¬ 


eter,  packed  in  a  mahogany  box  .  .  6  f 

1)2  foot  ditto,  on  pillar  and  claiv  stand, 
metal  3  inches  diameter,  packed  in  a 


raaliogaiiy  box  ..... 

11 

11 

2  feet  ditto,  metal  4  inches  diameter 

16 

le 

Ditto  with  rack-work  motions  . 

25 

4 

3  feet  ditto,  metal  5  inches  diameter. 

rack-work  motions  .... 

42 

c 

4  feet  ditto,  metal  7  inches  diameter. 

on  a  tripod  stand  with  center  of  gravity 

motion  ....... 

105 

0 

6  feet  ditto,  metal  9  inches  diameter 

210 

0 

7  feet  Newtonian,  6  inches  aperture  . 

105 

0 

12  feet  ditto,  metal  12  inches  diameter 

525 

0 

Prices  as  stated  by  Mr.  G.  Dollond,  St. 

Pan 

I’s 

Churchyard. 

£.  s. 

Reflecting  telescopes,  14  inches  long, 
in  a  mahogany  box  ....  9  9 

Ditto  18  inches . 12  12 

Ditto  2  feet . 18  18 

Ditto  with  4  different  powers,  and  rack- 
work  stand  supporting  the  telescope  in 
the  center  of  gravity  .  .  .  .  36  15 

Ditto  3  feet,  with  ditto  .  .  50  0 


4.  Prices  of  single  speculums  and  reflecting 
telpcopes,  as  made  by  Mr.  Grub,  Charlemonl 
Bridge-works,  Dublin. 


NEWTONIAN  TELESCOPES. 


ameter 

inches. 

Focal 
length  in 
feel. 

Price  of 
mirrors 
alone. 

Price  of  tele¬ 
scope  com¬ 
plete  with¬ 
out  stand. 

£. 

S. 

£. 

s. 

7 

7 

17 

10 

27 

10 

9 

10 

25 

0 

40 

0 

12 

12 

60 

0 

90 

0 

15 

15 

120 

0 

170 

0 

18 

18 

200 

0 

260 

0 

GREGORIAN  Ti;LESCOPES. 


Diameter 
in  inches. 

Focal 
length  in 
feel. 

Price  of 
mirrors 
alone. 

Price  of  tele¬ 
scope  com¬ 
plete  with- 
ont  stand. 

£. 

5. 

JG.  s. 

6 

3 

17 

10 

25  0 

7 

3 

25 

0 

34  0 

9 

35 

0 

50  0 

12 

7 

70 

0 

100  0 

15 

9 

150 

0 

200  0 

18 

12 

240 

0 

300  0 

ON  THE  EYEPIECES  OF  TELESCOPES. 


ON  THE  EYEPIECES  OF  TELESCOPES. 

Allliough  the  performance  of  telescopes  chiefly 
depends  on  the  goodness  of  t.he  object-glass,  or 
the  object-speculum  of  the  instrument,  yet  it  is 
of  considerable  importance,  in  order  to  distinct 
vision,  and  to  obtain  a  large  and  uniformly  dis¬ 
tinct  field  of  view,  that  the  eyepiece  be  properly 
constructed.  The  difFerent  kinds  of  eyepieces 
may  be  arranged  into  two  general  divisions,  Jls- 
tro7iomic(d  and  Terrestrial. 

1.  Astronomical  Eyepieces. — The  most  simple 
astronomical  eyepiece  is  that  which  consists  of  a 
single  convex  lens;  and  when  the  focal  distance 
of  this  lens,  and  that  of  the  object-glass  of  the 
instrument,  is  accurately  ascertained,  the  magni- 
fying  power  may  he  nicely  determined  by  dividing 
the  focal  length  of  the  object-lens  by  that  of  the 
eyeglass;  but  as  the  pencil  of  white  light  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  object-glass  will  be  divided  by  the 
eyeglass  into  its  component  colors,  the  object  will 
appear  bordered  with  colored  fringes,  and  the 
distinctness  of  vision  consequently  injured;  be¬ 
side,  the  spherical  aberration,  when  a  single  lens 
is  used,  is  much  greater  than  when  two  or  more 
glasses  are  employed:  hence  astronomical  eye¬ 
pieces  are  now  formed  by  a  combination  of  at 
least  two  lenses. 

The  combination  of  lenses  now  generally  used 
for  astronomical  purposes  is  that  which  is  usuallv 
denominated  the  Huygeman  Eyepiece,  having  been 
first  proposed  by  the  celebrated  Huygens  as  a 
great  improvement  on  the  single  lens  eyepiece. 
The  following  figure  (73)  represents  a  section  of 
this  eyepiece:  Let  A  B  he  a.  compounded  pencil 
of  white  light  proceeding  from  the  object-glass; 
B  F  a  plano-convex  field-glass,  with  its  plane 
side  next  the  eyeglass  E.  The  red  rays  of  the 
pencil  A  B,  after  refraction,  would  cross  the  axis 
in  R,  and  the  violet  rays  in  V;  but,  meeting  the 
eyeglass  E,  the  red  rays  will  be  refracted  to  O, 
and  the  violet  nearly  in  the  same  direction,  when 
they  will  cross  each  other  about  the  point  O  in 
the  axis,  and  unite.  The  distance  of  the  two 
glasses  F  E,  to  produce  this  correction,  when 
made  of  crown  glass,  must  be  equal  to  half  the 
sum  of  their  focal  distances  nearly;  for  example, 
suppose  the  focal  distance  of  the  largest,  or  field- 
lens,  to  be  three  inches,  and  the  focal  distance  of 
the  lens  next  the  eye  one  inch,  Ihe  two  lenses 
should  be  placed  exactly  at  tlie  distance  of  two 
inches,  the  sum  of  their  focal  length  being  four, 
the  lialf  of  which  is  two.  In  other  words,  the 
glass  next  the  eye  should  be  placed  as  much  with¬ 
in  the  focus  of  the  field-glass  as  is  equal  to  its 
own  focal  distance.  The  focal  length  of  a  single 
lens  tliat  has  the  same  magnifying  power  as  this 
compound  eyepiece,  is  equal  to  twice  the  product 
of  tho  focal  lengths  of  the  two  lenses  divided  by 
the  sum  of  the  same  numbers;  or,  it  is  equal  to 
half  the  focal  length  of  tlie  field-glass.  Thus, 
in  reference  to  the  preceding  example,  twice  the 
product  of  the  focal  length  of  the  two  lenses  is 
equal  to  six,  and  their  sum  is  four.  The  former 
number  divided  by  the  latter  produces  a  quotient 
of  I which  is  the  focal  length  of  a  single  ieiis, 
whicir  would  produce  the  same  magnifying  power 
aa  the  eyepiece;  and  j^st  half  the  focal 

length  of  the  field-glass.  The  proportion  of  tho 
focal  lengths  of  the  two  lenses  to  each  other, 
according  to  Huygens,  should  be  as  three  to  one; 
that  is,  if  the  field-glass  be  4>^  inches,  the  eye¬ 
glass  should  bo  l}o,  and  this  is  the  proportion 
most  generally  adopted;  but  some  opticians  have 
recommended  that  the  proportion  should  be  as 
three  to  two.  Boseovich  recommended  two  simi¬ 
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lar  lenses;  and  in  this  case  the  d 'tance  oetweea 
them  was  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  their  focal  dis¬ 
tances,  as  in  the  Huygenian  eyepiece. 


Fig.  73. 

A  B 


The  image  is  formed  at  I  M,  at  the  focal  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  lens  next  the  eye,  and  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  field-glass.  When  distinct  vision 
is  the  principal  object  of  an  achromatic  telescope, 
the  two  lenses  are  usually  both  plano-convex,  and 
fixed  with  their  curved  faces  toward  the  object- 
glass,  as  in  the  figure.  Sometimes,  however,  they 
consist  of  what  is  called  crossed  lenses,  that  is, 
lenses  ground  on  one  side  to  a  short  focus,  and  on 
the  other  side  to  a  pretty  long  focus,  the  sides 
with  tlie  deepest  curves  being  turned  toward  the 
object-glass.  A  diaphragm,  or  aperture  of  a  pro¬ 
per  diameter,  is  placed  at  the  focus  of  the  eye-lens 
where  the  image  formed  b)'  the  object-glass  falls, 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the  extreme  rays  of 
the  field-lens,  and  rendering  every  part  of  tho 
field  of  view  equally  distinct.  This  is  likewise 
the  form  of  the  eyepiece  generally  applied  to  Gre¬ 
gorian  reflectors.  In  short,  when  accurately  con¬ 
structed,  it  is  applicable  to  telescopes  of  every  de¬ 
scription.  This  eyepiece,  having  the  image  viewed 
by  the  eye  behind  the  inner  lens,  is  generally 
called  the  negalioe  eyepiece,  and  is  that  which  the 
optical  instrument  makers  usually  supply,  of 
tliree  or  four  dift'erent  sizes,  for  so  many  magnify¬ 
ing  powers,  to  be  applied  to  dilFerent  celestial  ob¬ 
jects,  according  to  their  nature,  or  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  in  which  they  are  used. 

Ramsden’s  Eyepiece. — There  is  another  modifi¬ 
cation  of  lenses,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Posi- 
tine,  or  Ramsdeu’s  Eyepiece,  which  is  much  used 
in  transit  instruments,  and  telescopes  which  are 
funiislied  with  micrometers,  and  which  affords 
equally  good  vision  as  the  other  eyepiece.  In  this 
construction  the  lenses  are  plano-convex,  and 
nearly  of  the  same  focus,  but  are  placed  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other  less  than  the  focal  distance 


Fig.  74. 
A 


of  the  glass  next  the  eye,  so  that  the  image  of  the 
object  viewed  is  beyond  both  the  lenses  when 
measuring  from  the  eye.  The  flat  faces  of  the 
two  lenses  are  turned  into  contrary  directions  in 
this  eyepiece,  one  facing  the  object-glass,  and  tho 
other  the  eye  of  the  observer;  and  as  the  image 
formed  at  the  focus  of  the  object-glass  lies  parallel 
I  to  the  flat  face  of  the  contiguous  lens,  every  part 
'  of  the  field  of  view  is  distinct  at  the  same  adjust- 
I  ment,  or,  as  opticians  say,  there  is  a  Jiat  field, 
I  which,  without  a  diaphragm,  prevents  distortion 
!  of  the  object  This  eyepiece  is  represented  in 
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fig.  74,  where  A  B  and  C  D  are  two  plano-convex 
lenses,  with  their  convex  sides  inward.  They 
have  nearly  the  same  focal  length,  and  are  placed 
at  a  distance  from  each  other  equal  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  focal  length  of  either.  The  focal 
length  to  an  equivalent  single  lens  is  equal  to 
three-fourths  the  focal  length  of  either  lens,  sup¬ 
posing  them  to  have  equal  focal  distances.  This 
eyepiece  is  generally  applied  when  wires  of  spi¬ 
der’s  lines  are  used  in  the  common  focus,  as  the 
piece  containing  the  lenses  can  be  taken  ont  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  lines,  and  is  adjustable  for  dis¬ 
tinct  vision;  and  whatever  may  be  the  measure 
of  any  object  given  by  the  wire  micrometer  at 
the  solar  focus,  it  is  not  altered  by  a  change  of 
the  magnifying  power  when  a  second  eyepiece  of 
this  construction  is  substituted. 

Aberration  of  Lenses. — In  connection  with  the 
above  descriptions,  the  following  statements  re¬ 
specting  the  spherical  aberration  of  lenses  may 
not  be  inappropriate.  Mr.  John  Dollond,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Short,  remarks,  that  “  the  aberration 
in  a  single  lens  is  as  the  cube  of  the  refracted  an¬ 
gle;  but  if  the  refraction  be  caused  by  two  lenses, 
the  sum  of  the  cubes  of  each  half  w'ill  be  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  refracted  angle,  twice  the  cube  of  one 
being  a  quarter  of  the  cube  of  two.  So  three 
times  the  cube  of  one  is  only  one-ninth  of  the 
cube  of  three,”  &c.  Hence  the  indistinctness  of 
the  borders  of  the  field  of  view  of  a  telescope  is 
diminished  by  increasing  the  number  of  lenses  in 
an  eyepiece.  Sir  J.  Herschel  has  shown  that  if 
two  plano-convex  lenses  are  put  together  as  in 
fig.  75,  the  aberration  will  be  only  0.2481,  or  one- 
fourth  of  that  of  a  single  lens  in  its  best  form. 
The  focal  length  of  the  first  of  these  lenses  must 
be  to  that  of  the  second  as  1  to  If  their  fo¬ 
cal  lengths  are  equal,  the  aberration  will  be  0.603, 
or  nearly  one-half.  The  spherical  aberration,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  entirely  destroyed  by  combining  a 
meniscus  and  double  convex  lens,  as  shown  in 
fig.  76,  the  convex  sides  being  turned  to  the  eye 


Fig.  75.  Fig.  76. 


when  they  are  used  as  lenses,  and  to  parallel  rays 
when  they  are  used  as  hurning  glasses.  Sir  J. 
Herschel  has  computed  the  following  curvatures 
for  such  lenses : 


Focal  length  of  the  convex  lens 
Radius  of  its  first  surface 
Radius  of  its  second  surface  . 
Focal  length  of  the  meniscus 
Radius  ot  its  first  surface  . 
Radius  of  its  second  surface 
Focal  length  of  the  compound  lens 


-f  10.000 
4-  5.833 
—35.000 
-f  17.829 
--  3.6«8 
--  6.294 
--  6.407 


On  the  general  principles  above  stated,  a  good 
astronomical  eyepiece  may  be  easily  constructed 
with  two  proper  lenses,  either  according  to  the 
plan  of  Huygens  or  that  of  Ramsden  :  and,  from 
what  has  been  now  stated,  it  is  demonstrably  cer¬ 
tain,  that,  in  all  ca.ses  where  two  glasses  are  prop¬ 
erly  combined,  such  an  eyepiece  is  superior  to  a 
single  lens  both  in  point  of  distinctness  and  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  field  of  view.  I  lately  fitted 
up  an  eyepiece,  on  Ramsden’s  principle,  with  two 
lenses,  each  about  three  inches  focal  length,  and 


l^ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  placed  at  half  an 
inch  distant,  with  their  convex  surface  facing  each 
other,  as  in  fig.  74,  which  forms  an  excellent  eye¬ 
piece  for  an  achromatic  telescope  six  feet  eight 
inches  focal  distance  and  four  inches  aperture,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  viewing  clusters  of  stars,  the  Milky 
Way,  and  the  large  nebulte.  The  field  of  view  is 
large,  the  magnifying  power  is  only  between  50 
and  60  times,  and  the  quantity  of  light  being  so 
great,  every  celestial  object  appears  with  great 
brilliancy,  and  it  is,  in  general,  much  more  prefer¬ 
able,  when  applied  to  the  stars,  than  any  of  the 
higher  powers.  When  applied  to  Preesepe  in  Can¬ 
cer,  it  exhibits  that  group  at  one  view,  as  consist¬ 
ing  of  nearly  100  stars,  which  exhibit  a  beautiful 
and  most  striking  appearance. 

It  may  appear  a  curious  circumstance  that  any 
eyepiece  which  is  good  with  a  short  telescope  is 
also  good  with  a  long  one,  but  that  the  reverse  is 
not  true;  for  it  is  found  to  be  more  difficult  to 
make  a  good  eyepiece  for  a  short  than  for  a  long 
focal  distance  of  the  object-glass. 

Celestial  eyepieces  are  sometimes  constructed 
so  as  to  produce  variable  powers.  This  is  effected 
by  giving  a  motion  to  the  lens  next  the  eye,  so  as 
to  remove  it  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  field- 
lens;  for  at  every  different  distance  at  which  it  is 
placed  from  the  other  lens,  the  magnifying  power 
will  either  be  increased  or  diminished.  The  great¬ 
est  power  is  when  the  two  lenses  are  nearly  in 
contact,  and  the  power  diminishes  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  at  which  the  glass  next  the  eye  is 
removed  from  the  other.  The  scale  of  distance, 
however,  between  the  two  lenses  cannot  be  greater 
than  the  focal  distance  of  the  field,  or  inner  glass; 
for  if  it  were,  the  lenses  would  no  longer  form  an 
eyepiece,  but  would  be  changed  into  an  inverting 
opera-glass.  For  effecting  the  purpose  now  stated, 
the  eyeglass  is  fixed  in  a  tube,  which  slides  upon 
an  interior  tube,  on  which  is  marked  a  scale  of 
distances  corresponding  to  certain  magnifying 
powers;  and  in  this  way  an  eyepiece  may  be  made 
to  magnify  about  double  the  number  of  times 
when  the  lenses  are  in  one  position  than  when 
they  are  in  another;  as,  for  example,  all  the  pow¬ 
ers  from  36  to  72  times  may  be  thus  applied, 
merely  by  regulating  the  distance  between  the 
two  lenses.  When  the  glasses  are  varied  in  this 
manner,  the  eyepiece  becomes  sometimes  a  positive 
eyepiece,  like  Ramsden’s,  and  sometimes  a  nega¬ 
tive  one,  like  that  of  Huygens. 

Diagonal  Eyepieces. — The  eyepieces  to  which 
we  have  now  adverted,  when  adapted  to  refracting 
telescopes,  both  reverse  and  invert  the  object,  and 
therefore  are  not  calculated  for  showing  terres¬ 
trial  objects  in  their  natural  position;  but  as  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  of  a  spherical  form,  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  detracts  nothing  from  their  utility. 
When  the  celestial  object,  however,  is  at  a  high 
altitude,  the  obseiwer  ,is  obliged  to  place  his  head 
in  a  very  inconvenient  position,  and  to  direct  his 
eye  nearly  upward;  in  which  position  he  cannot 
remain  long  at  ease,  or  observe  with  a  steady  eye. 
To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  diagonal  ej-e- 
piece  has  been  inverted,  which  admits  of  the  eye 
being  applied  at  the  side,  or  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  eyepiece,  instead  of  the  end;  and  when  such 
an  eyepiece  is  used,  it  is  of  no  importance  in 
what  direction  the  telescope  is  elevated,  as  the  ob¬ 
server  can  then  either  sit  or  stand  erect,  and  look 
down  upon  the  object  with  the  utmost  ease.  This 
object  is  effected  by  placing  a  flat  piece  of  polished 
speculum-metal  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  two  lenses  of  the  eyejiiece,  which 
alters  the  direction  of  the  converging  rays,  and 
forms  an  image  which  becomes  erect  with  respect 
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to  altitude,  but  is  reversed  with  respect  to  azimuth; 
that  is,  ill  other  words,  when  we  look  down  upon 
the  objects  in  the  field  of  view,  they  appear  erect; 
but  that  part  of  an  object  wliich  is  in  reality  on 
our  right  hand,  appears  on  our  left;  and  if  it  be 
In  motion,  its  apparent,  is  opposite  to  its  real  mo¬ 
tion;  if  it  be  moving  toward  the  west,  it  will  seem 
to  move  toward  the  east. 

There  are  three  situations  in  which  the  diago¬ 
nal  reflector  in  this  eyepiece  may  be  placed.  It 
may  be  placed  either,  1,  before  the  eyepiece,  or  2, 
behind  it,  or,  3,  between  the  two  lenses  of  which 
the  eyepiece  consists.  The  most  common  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  reflector  is  between  the  lenses ;  and 
tliis  may  be  done  both  in  the  negative  and  the  posi¬ 
tive  eyepieces;  but  as  the  distance  between  the 
two  lenses  is  necessarily  considerable,  to  make 
room  for  the  diagonal  position  of  the  reflector, 
the  magnifying  power  cannot  be  great;  otherwise 
a  diagonal  eyepiece  of  this  construction  remains 
always  in  adjustment,  and  is  useful  in  all  cases 
where  a  high  power  is  not  required.  The  pre¬ 
ceding  is  a  description  and  representation  of 
a  diagonal  eyepiece  of  this  kind  in  my  posses¬ 
sion. 

In  fig.  77,  A  B  re¬ 
presents  the  plano- 
conve.v  ieiis  next  the 
object,  which  is  about 
2  inches  in  focal 
length,  and  ^  of  an 
inch  in  diameter;  C 
D,  a  plain  metallic 
speculum  of  an  oval 
form,  well  polished, 
and  i)laced  at  half  a 
right-angle  to  the  axis 
of  the  tube;  and  E  F,  ^  17 

another  plano-convex  lens,  about  inch  focal 
distance.  The  center  of  the  speculum  is  about 
13:^th  of  an  inch  from  the  lens  A  B.  and  about 
half  or  one-third  of  an  inch  from  E  F;  so  that 
this  eyepiece  is  a  positive  one,  on  the  principle 
proposed  by  Ramsden.  The  rays  proceeding 
from  the  lens  A  B,  and  falling  upon  the  speculum, 
are  reflected  in  a  perpendicular  direction  to  the 
lens  E  F,  where  they  enter  the  eye  at  G,  which 
looks  down  upon  the  object  through  the  side  of 
the  tube.  The  real  size  of  this  eyepiece  is  much 
about  the  same  as  that  represented  in  the  figure. 
When  applied  to  an  achromatic  telescope  of  441,^ 
Inches  focal  distance,  it  produces  a  magnifying 
power  of  3G  times,  and  exhibits  a  very  beautiful 
view  of  the  whole  of  the  full  moon.  It  likewise 
presents  a  very  pleasing  prospect  of  terrestrial 
objects,  which  appear  as  if  situated  immediately 
below  us. 

Another  plan  of 
the  diagonal  eye¬ 
piece  is  represented 
in  Fig.  78,  where 
the  speculum  is  fix¬ 
ed  within  the  sliding 
tube  which  receives 
the  eyepiece,  or  im¬ 
mediately  below  it. 

The  part  of  the  tube 
A  B  slides  into  the 
tube  of  the  tele¬ 
scope,  C  D  is  the 
speculum  placed  at 
half  a  right-angle  to 
the  axis  of  the  tube,  and  E  F  the  tube,  containing 
the  lenses,  which  stands  at  right-angles  to  the 
position  of  the  telescope,  and  slides  into  an  exte¬ 
rior  tube,  and  the  eye  is  applied  at  G.  This  con¬ 
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struction  of  the  diagonal  eyepiece  may  be  used 
with  any  eyepiece  whatever,  whether  the  Huy- 
genian  or  that  of  Ramsden.  It  will  admit  of  any 
magnifying  power,  and  if  several  different  eye¬ 
pieces  be  fitted  to  the  sliding  tube,  they  may  be 
changed  at  pleasure.  This  form  of  the  diagonal 
eyepiece  I  therefore  consider  as  the  best  and  the 
most  convenient  construction,  although  it  is  not 
commonly  adopted  by  opticians. 

When  any  of  these  eyepieces  are  applied  to  a 
telescope,  with  the  lens  E  on  the  upper  part  of 
it,  we  look  down  upon  the  object,  if  it  be  a  ter¬ 
restrial  one,  as  if  it  were  under  our  feet.  If  we 
turn  the  eyepiece  round  in  its  socket  a  quarter 
of  a  circle  toward  the  left,  an  object  directly  be¬ 
fore  us  in  the  south  will  appear  as  if  it  were  in 
the  west,  and  turned  upside  down.  If,  from  this 
position,  it  is  turned  round  a  semicircle  toward 
the  right,  and  the  eye  applied,  the  same  object 
will  appear  as  if  it  were  situated  in  the  east,  and 
inverted;  and  if  it  be  turned  round  another  quad¬ 
rant,  until  it  be  directly  opposite  to  its  first  posi¬ 
tion,  and  the  eye  applied  from  below,  the  object 
or  landscape  will  appear  as  if  suspended  in  the 
atmosphere  above  us.  This  eyepiece,  therefore, 
is  capable  of  exhibiting  objects  in  a  groat  variety 
of  aspects,  and  the  use  of  it  is  both  pleasant  and 
easy  for  the  observer.  But  there  is  a  considerable 
loss  of  light,  occasioned  by  the  reflection  from 
the  speculum,  which  is  sensibly  felt  when  very 
high  powers  are  applied  ;  and  therefore,  when 
very  small  stars  are  to  be  observed,  such  as  some 
of  those  connected  with  double  or  triple  stars,  the 
observer  should  not  study  his  own  ease  so  much 
as  the  quantity  of  light  he  can  retain  with  a  high 
power,  which  object  is  best  attained  with  an  ordi¬ 
nary  eyepiece  and  a  telescope  of  large  aperture. 

We  have  said  that  a  diagonal  eyepiece  may  ba 
constructed  with  a  reflector  before  the  eyepiece. 
In  this  case,  the  speculum  is  sometimes  made  to 
slide  before  the  eye  at  the  requisite  angle  of  re- 
clination,  in  which  application  each  eyepiece 
must  necessarily  have  a  groove  to  receive  it,  and 
the  eye  must  be  applied  without  a  hole  to  direct 
it,  but  it  may  be  put  on  and  talten  off  without 
disturbing  the  adjustment  for  distinct  vision,  and 
is  very  simple  in  its  application.  But,  on  tho 
whole,  the  form  represented  in  fig.  78  is  the  most 
co/ivenient,  and  should  generally  be  preferred,  as 
any  common  astronomical  eyepiece  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  it.  I  have  used  a  diagonal  eyepiece  of  this 
kind  with  good  effect,  when  a  power  of  180  has 
been  applied  to  the  sun  and  other  celestial  objects. 

Instead  of  a  metallic  speculum,  a  rectangular 
prism  of  glass  is  sometimes  substituted;  for  tha 
rays  of  light  are  then  bent  by  reflection  from  the 
second  polished  surface,  which  ought  to  he.  dry, 
and  undergo  two  refractions,  which  achromatize 
them;  and  the  same  effect  is  thus  produced  as  by 
polished  metal.  Ramsden  sometimes  gave  one 
of  the  polished  faces  of  a  right-angle  prism  a 
curve,  which  prism  served  instead  of  a  lens  in  an 
“yepiece,  and  ahso  performed  the  office  of  a  re¬ 
flector.  A  semi- globe,  or  what  has  been  called  a 
hull’s  eye,  has  also  been  used  as  a  diagonal  eye¬ 
piece,  and  when  the  curve  is  well  formed,  and 
the  glass  good,  it  is  achromatic,  and  is  said  to 
perform  pretty  well,  but  it  is  not  superior  to  the 
forms  already  described. 

SECTION  II. 

TEaRESTRIAL  EYEPIECES. 

When  describing  the  common  refracting  tele¬ 
scope  (p.  67),  I  have  noticed  that  three  eyeglasses, 
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placed  at  aoublo  their  focal  distances  from  each 
other,  formerly  constituted  the  terrestrial  eye¬ 
piece,  as  represented  in  fig.  47.  But  this  con¬ 
struction,  especially  for  achromatic  instruments, 
has  now  become  obsolete,  and  is  never  used  ex¬ 
cept  in  small  pocket  spyglasses  formed  with  a 
single  object-len.s.  In  its  place  a  four  glassed 
ovepiece  has  been  substituted,  which  is  now  uni¬ 
versally  used  iji  all  good  telescopes,  and  which, 
beside  improving  the  vision  and  producing  an 
erect  position  of  the  images  of  objects,  presents 
a  considerably  larger  field  of  view.  During  the 
progressive  stages  of  improvement  made  in  the 
construction  of  erect  eyepieces  by  Dollond  and 
Ramsden,  three,  four,  and  five  lenses  were  suc¬ 
cessively  introduced;  and  hence,  in  some  of  the 
old  telescopes  constructed  by  these  artists,  we 
frequently  find  five  lenses  of  different  descriptions 
composing  the  eyepiece.  But  four  lenses,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  manner  I  am  now  about  to  describe, 
have  ultimately  obtained  the  preference.  In  a 
telescope  having  a  celestial  eyepiece  of  the  Huy- 
genian  form,  the  image  that  is  formed  in  the  focus 
of  the  object-glass  is  that  which  is  seen  magni¬ 
fied,  and  in  an  inverted  position;  but  when  a  four 
glassed  eyepiece  is  used,  which  produces  an  erect 
view  of  the  object,  the  image  is  repeated,  and  the 
second  image,  which  is  formed  by  the  inner  pair 
of  lenses,  A  B,  on  an  enlarged  scale,  is  that  which 
the  pair  of  lenses,  C  D,  at  the  eye-end  render 
visible  on  a  scale  still  more  enlarged.  The  mod¬ 
ern  terrestrial  eyepiece,  represented  in  fig.  79,  is. 


Fig  79. 


in  fact,  nothing  else  than  a  compound  microscope, 
consisting  of  an  object-lens,  an  amplifying-lens, 
and  an  eyepiece  composed  of  a  pair  of  lenses  on 
the  principle  of  the  Huygenian  eyepiece.  Its 
properties  will  be  best  understood  by  considering 
the  first  image  of  an  object,  which  is  formed  in 
the  focus  of  the  object-glass,  as  a  small  luminous 
object  to  be  rendered  visible,  in  a  magnified  state, 
b^  a  compound  microscope.  The  object  to  be 
magnified  may  be  considered  as  placed  near  the 
point  A,  and  the  magnified  imago  at  i,  which  is 
viewed  by  the  lens  D.  Hence,  if  we  look  through 
such  an  eye.piece  at  a  small  object  placed  very- 
near  the  lens  A,  we  shall  find  that  it  acts  as  a 
compound  microscope  of  a  moderate  magnifying 
power,  increasing,  in  some  cases,  the  diameter  of 
the  object  about  10  times,  and  100  times  in  sur¬ 
face. 

In  order  to  distinguish  the  different  lenses  in 
ibis  eyepiece,  we  may  call  the  lens  A,  which  is 
next  to  the.  first  image,  the  object-levs ;  the  next 
to  it,  />’,  the  amptifying-lens ;  the  third,  or  C,  the 
f  eld-lens;  and  the.  one  next  the  eye,  Z),  the  eye- 
lens.  The  first  image,  formed  a  little  before  A, 
may  bedenominated  the  radiant,  or  the  object  from 
which  the  rays  proceed.  Now  it  is  well  known 
as  a  principle  in  optics,  that  if  the  radiant  be 
brought  nearer  to  the  lens  than  its  principal  focus, 
the  emerging  rays  will  diverge,  and,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  the  radiant  be  put  further  from  the  lens 
than  its  principal  focal  distance,  the  emerging 
rays  will  converge  to  a  point  at  a  distance  beyond 
the  lens,  which  will  depend  on  the  distance  of 
the  radiant  from  the  face  of  the  lens.  In  this 
place  an  image  of  the  radiant  will  be  formed  by 
the  concurrence  of  the  converging  rays,  but  in  a 


contrary  position  ;  and  the  length  of  the  imagd 
will  exceed  the  length  of  the  radiant  in  the  same 
proportion,  as  the  distance  of  the  image  from  the 
radiant  exceeds  that  of  the  radiant  from  the  lens. 
This  secondary  image  of  the  radiant  at  i,  is  not 
well-defined  when  only  one  lens,  as  A,  is  used, 
owing  to  the  great  sp.herical  aberrations,  and 
therefore  the  amplifying  lens  is  placed  at  the  dis* 
tance  of  the  shorter  conjugate  focus,  with  an 
intervening  diaphragm  of  a  small  diameter  at  the 
place  of  the  principal  focus  ;  the  uses  of  which 
lens  and  diaphragm  are,  first,  to  cut  off  the  coioi-ed 
rays  that  are  occasioned  by  the  dispersive  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  object-lens,  and,  secondly,  to  bring 
the  rays  to  a  shorter  conjugate  focus  for  the 
place  of  the  image  than  would  have  taken  place 
with  a  single  lens  having  only  one  refraction. 
As  the  secondary  image  is  in  this  way  much 
better  defined  and  free  from  coloration,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  this  second  lens  is  a  great  improvement 
to  vision.  For  this  reason,  I  am  clearly  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  the.  object-glass  of  a  compound  micro¬ 
scope,  instead  of  consisting  of  a  small  single  lens, 
should  be  formed  of  two  lenses,  on  the  principle 
now  stated,  which  would  unquestionably  add  to 
the  distinctness  of  vision. 

With  respect  \o  the  proportions  of  the  focal  lengths 
of  the  lenses  in  this  four  glass  eyepiece,  Mr.  Cod- 
dington  states,  that  if  the  focal  lengths,  reckoning 
from  A  to  D,  fig.  79,  be  as  the  numbers  3,  4,  4, 
and  3,  and  the  distances  between  them  on  tha 
same  scale,  4,  6,  and  5,  2,  the  radii,  reckoning 
from  the  outer  surface  of  A,  should  l>e  thus: 
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nearly  plano-convfsc. 
double  convex. 


Sir  D.  Brewster  states  that  a  good  achromatic 
eyepiece  may  be  made  of  four  lenses,  if  their  fo¬ 
cal  lengths,  reckoning  from  that  next  the  object, 
be  as  the  numbers  14,  21,  27,  32;  their  distances, 
23,  44,  40;  their  apertures,  5.6,  3.4,  2.6;  and  tho 
aperture  of  the  diaphragm  placed  in  the  interior 
focus  of  the  fourth  eyeglass,  7.  Another  propor¬ 
tion  may  be  stated:  Suppose  the  lens  next  the 
object.  A,  to  be  l^gths  of  an  inch  focal  length, 
then  B  may  be  2}^  inches;  C,  2  inches;  and*!), 
11^;  and  their  distances,  A  B,  2)4;  B  C,  3%ths; 
and  C  D,  2%ths.  In  one  of  Ramsden’s  small 
telescopes,  w'ho.se  object-glass  xvas  Hfj  inches  in 
focal  length,  and  its  magnifying  power  15.4,  the 
focal  lengths  of  the  eyeglasses  were.  A,  0.775  of 
an  inch;  B,  1.025;  C,  1.01;  D,  0.79;  the  dis¬ 
tances,  A  B,  1.18;  B  C,  1.83;  and  CD,  1.105. 
In  the  excellent  achromatic  telescope  of  Dollond’s 
construction  which  belonged  to  the  Due  de  Chaul- 
nes,  the  focal  lengths  of  the  eyeglasses,  beginning 
with  that  next  the  object,  were  Idj^  lines, 
19,  14;  their  distances,  22.48  lines,  46.17, 

21.45;  and  their  thickness  at  the  center,  1.23 
lines,  1.25,  1.47.  The  fourth  lens  was  plano-con¬ 
vex,  with  the  plane  side  to  the  eye,  and  the  rest 
were  doublo  convex  lenses.  This  telescope  was 
in  focal  length  three  feet  five  and  a  half  inches. 

The  magnifying  power  of  this  eyeiiiece,  as 
usually  made,  differs  only  in  a  small  degree  from 
what  would  be  produced  by  using  the  first  or  the 
fourth  gla.ss  alone,  in  which  case  the  magnifying 
power  would  be  somewhat  greater,  but  tho  vision 
less  disUuctj  and  were  the  lens  next  the  eye  used 
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alone  without  the  field-glass,  the  field  of  view  w’ould 
t)e  much  contracted.  Stops  should  be  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  lenses  A  and  B,  near  to  B,  and  a  larger 
one  between  C  and  D,  to  prevent  any  false  light 
from  passing  through  the  lenses  to  the  eye.  The 
more  stops  that  are  introduced  into  a  telescope — 
Which  should  all  be  blackened — provided  they  do 
not  hinder  the  pencils  of  light  proceeding  from 
the  object,  the  better,  will  the  instrument  per¬ 
form. 

For  the  information  of  amateur  constructors 
of  telescopes,  I  shall  here  state  the  dimensions  of 
two  or  three  four  glassed  eyepieces  in  my  posses¬ 
sion,  which  perform  with  great  distinctness,  and 
present  a  pretty  large  field  of  view.  In  one  of 
these,  adapted  to  a44j-,^  inch  achromatic,  the  lens, 
A,  next  the  object,  is  l%ths  of  an  inch  focal 
length  and  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  with  the 
plane  side  next  the  object.  The  focal  length  of 
the  lens  B,  2  1-lOth  inches,  diameter  7-lOths  of 
an  inch,  with  its  plane  side  next  A;  distance  of 
these  lenses  from  each  other,  2  4-lOths  inches; 
distance  of  the  field-lens  C  from  the  lens  B,  5)^ 
inches.  The  small  hole  or  diaphragm  between  A 
and  B  is  at  the  focus  of  A,  and  is  about  one-sixth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  from  the  lens  B.  The  field-lens  C  is 
two  inches  focal  length,  and  IJ^th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  with  its  plane  side  next  the  eye.  The 
lens  next  the  eye  Z>,  is  one  inch  focal  distance, 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  distant  from  the 
field-glass  l^ths  of  an  inch,  with  its  plane  side 
next  the  eye.  The  magnifying  power  of  this  eye¬ 
piece  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  single  lens  whose 
focal  length  is  half  an  inch,  and  with  the  44)^ 
inch  object-glass  produces  a  power  of  about  9U 
times.  The  lens  next  the  eye  can  be  changed  for 
another  of  l%ths  of  an  inch  focal  length,  which 
produces  a  power  of  6.5,  and  the  two  glasses  C  D 
can  be  changed  for  another  set  of  a  longer  focal 
distance,  which  produces  a  power  of  45  times. 
The  whole  length  of  this  eyepiece  is  11)4  inches. 

In  another  eyepiece,  adapted  to  a  pocket  achro¬ 
matic,  whose  object-glass  is  nine  inches  focal 
length,  the  lens  A  is  one  inch  focal  length  and 
half  an  inch  in  diameter;  the  lens  B,  IJ^th  of  an 
inch,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter;  their  distance, 
1)4  inches;  the  lens-  C,  1  I-lOth  of  an  inch  focal 
length  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter; 
the  eyelensH,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  focal  length 
and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  distance 
between  C  and  D,  I’^h  of  an  inch;  the  distance 
between  B  and  C,  l^ths  of  an  inch.  The  whole 
length  of  this  eyepiece  is  4)^  inches,  and  its 
power  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  single  lens  of 
half  or  six-tenths  of  an  inch  focal  length,  the 
magnifying  power  of  the  telescope  being  about 
16  times.  Another  eyepiece  of  much  larger  di¬ 
mensions  has  the  lens  A  of  2)4  inches  focal  length 
and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  the  lens 
H,  2^ths  inches  focus  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  their  distance  2^ths  inches; 
the  lens  C,  2)^ths  inches  focus  and  Ij^th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter:  the  lens  D,  l^ths  of  an  inch 
focus  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter; 
distance  from  each  other,  2%ths  inches.  The 
distance  between  the  lenses  B  and  C  is  four 
inches.  The  magnifying  power  is  equal  to  that 
of  a  single  lens  Ij-gtii  of  an  inch  focal  di.stance. 
When  applied  to  an  achromatic  object-glass  six 
feet  seven  inches  focal  length,  it  produces  a 
power  of  about  70  tijiies.  This  eyepiece  has  a 
movable  tube  nine  inches  in  length,  in  which  the 
two  lenses  next  the  eye  are  contained,  by  pulling 
out  which,  and  consequently  increasing  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  lenses  B  and  C,  the  magnifying 
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power  may  be  increased  to  100,  120,  or  140,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  distance  to  which  this  movable 
tube  is  drawn  out.  It  has  also  a  second  and 
third  set  of  lenses,  corresponding  to  C  and  D,  of 
a  shorter  focal  distance,  which  produce  higher 
magnifying  powers  on  a  principle  to  be  after¬ 
ward  explained. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  EYEPIECE,  ETC.,  OF  AN  OLD 

Dutch  achromatic  telescope. 

About  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  1  purchased, 
in  an  optician’s  shop  in  Edinburgh,  a  small  achro¬ 
matic  telescope,  made  in  Amsterdam,  which  was 
supposed  by  the  optician  to  have  been  constructed 
prior  to  the  invention  of  achromatic  telescopes  by 
IVIr.  Dollond.  It  is  mounted  wholly  of  brass,  and 
in  all  its  parts  is  a  piece  of  beautiful  and  exquisite 
workmanship,  and  the  utmost  care  seems  to  have 
been  taken  to  have  all  the  glasses  and  diaphragms 
accurately  adjusted.  The  object-glass  is  a  double 
achromatic,  inches  focal  distance  and  one 
inch  in  diameter,  but  the  clear  aperture  is  only 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  achromatic,  and  would  bear  a  power  of  50 
times  if  it  had  a  sufficient  quantity  of  light.  The 
following  inscription  is  engraved  on  the  tuba 
adjacent  to  the  object-glass:  “  Jan  van  Deyl  en 
Zoon,  Invenit  et  Fecit,  Amsterdam,  Ao.  1769.” 
Although  Dollond  exhibited  the  principle  of  an 
achromatic  eight  or  ten  years  before  the  date  here 
specified,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  artist 
whoso  name  is  liere  stated  may  not  have  heard  of 
Dolloud's  invention,  and  that  he  was  really,  as  he 
assumes,  one  of  the  inventors  of  the  achromatic 
telescope;  for  the  invention  of  this  telescope  by 
Dollond  was  not  very  generally  known,  except 
among  philosophers  and  the  London  opticians, 
until  a  number  of  years  after  the  date  above 
stated.  Euler,  in  his  “  Letters  to  a  German  Prin¬ 
cess,”  in  which  telescopes  are  particularly  de¬ 
scribed,  makes  no  mention  of,  nor  the  least  allu¬ 
sion  to,  the  invention  of  Dollond,  though  this  was 
a  subject  which  particularly  engaged  his  atten¬ 
tion.  Now  these  letters  were  written  in  1762, 
but  were  not  published  until  1770.  When  alluding 
to  the  defects  in  telescopes  arising  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  in  Letter 
43,  and  that  they  might  possibly  be  rectified  by 
means  of  difi’erent  transparent  substances,  he 
says,  “But  neither  theory  nor  practice  have 
hitherto  been  carried  to  the  degree  of  perfection 
necessary  to  the  execution  of  a  structure  which 
should  remedy  these  defects.”  Mr.  B.  Martin,  in 
his  “Gentleman  and  Lady’s  Philosophy,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1781,  alludes  to  the  achromatic  tele¬ 
scope,  but  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  were  but  very  little, 
if  at  all,  superior  to  the  common  refracting  tele¬ 
scope:  and  therefore  I  think  it  highly  probable 
that  Jan  van  Deyl  was  really  an  inventor  of  an 
achromatic  telescope  before  he  had  any  notice  of 
what  Dollond  and  others  had  done  in  this  way 
some  short  time  before. 

But  my  principal  object  in  adverting  to  this 
telescope  is  to  describe  the  structure  of  the  eye¬ 
piece,  which  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  which  is 
somewhat  different  from  the  achromatic  eyepiece 
above  described.  It  consists  of  four  glasses,  two 
combined  next  the  eye,  and  two  next  the  oliject. 
Each  of  these  combinations  forms  an  astronomi¬ 
cal  eyepiece  nearly  similar  to  the  Huygenian. 
The  lens  A,  next  the  object,  fig.  80,  is  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  focal  distance,  and  4-lOths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter;  the  lens  B,  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  focus,  and  one-fifth  of  an  inch  i'n  di¬ 
ameter,  and  the  distance  between  them  somewhat 
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less  than  five-eighths  of  an  inch;  the  diameter  of 
the  aperture  e  about  1-I5th  of  an  inch.  This 
ccmbination  forms  an  excellent  astronomical 
eyepiece,  with  a  large  flat  field,  and  its  magnify¬ 
ing  power  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  single  lens 
five-eighths  or  six-eighths  of  an  inch  focal  length. 
The  lens  C  is  half  an  inch  focal  length,  and 
4-lOths  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  the  lens  Z),  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  focus,  and  about  one-fifth  of  an 


Fig.  80. 


inch  in  diameter;  their  distance  about  half  an 
inch  or  a  small  fraction  more.  The  hole  at  d  is 
about  l-20th  or  l-25th  of  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  the  distance  between  the  lenses  B  and  C 
about  13^  inches.  The  whole  length  of  the  eye¬ 
piece  is  33^  inches — exactly  the  same  size  as  re¬ 
presented  in  the  engraving.  Its  magnifying  power 
is  equal  to  that  of  a  single  lens  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  focal  length;  and  consequently  the  telescope, 
though  only  9)^  inches  long,  magnifies  twenty- six- 
times  with  great  distinctness,  though  there  is  a 
little  deficiency  of  light  when  viewing  land  ob¬ 
jects  which  are  not  well  illuminated. 

The  glasses  of  this  telescope  are  all  plano-con¬ 
vex,  with  their  convex  sides  toward  the  object, 
except  the  lens  D,  which  is  double  convex,  but 
flattest  on  the  side  next  the  eye,  and  they  are  all 
very  accurately  fini.shed.  The  two  lenses  C  and 
J)  form  an  astronomical  eye|)iece  nearly  similar 
to  that  formed  by  the  len.ses  A  and  B.  The  focus 
of  the  telescope  is  adjusted  by  a  screv/,  the  threads 
of  which  are  formed  upon  the  outside  of  a  tube 
into  which  the  eyepiece  slides.  The  eyepiece  and 
apparatus  connected  with  it  is  screwed  into  the 
inside  of  the  main  tube  when  not  in  use,  when 
the  instrument  forms  a  compact  brass  cylinder  six 
inches  long,  which  is  inclosed  in  a  fish  skin  case, 
lined  with  silk  velvet,  which  opens  with  hinges. 

The  lenses  in  the  eye|)ieces  formerly  described, 
though  stated  to  be  plano-convexes,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  crossed  glasses,  that  is,  ground  on  tools 
of  a  long  focus  on  the  one  side,  and  to  a  short  fo¬ 
cus  on  the  other.  The  construction  of  the  eye¬ 
piece  of  the  Dutch  telescope  above  described  is  one 
which  might  be  adopted  with  a  good  effect  in  most 
of  our  achromatic  telescopes;  and  I  am  persuad¬ 
ed,  from  the  ap|)licatiou  I  have  made  of  it  to 
various  telescopes,  that  it  is  even  superior  in  dis¬ 
tinctness  and  accuracy,  and  in  the  flatness  of 
field  which  it  produces  to  the  eyepiece  in  com¬ 
mon  use.  The  two  astronomical  eyepieces  of 
which  it  consists,  when  applied  to  large  achroma¬ 
tic  telescopes,  perform  with  great  accuracy,  and 
are  excellently  adapted  for  celestial  observations. 


SECTION  III. 

Description  of  the  pancratic  eyetubk. 

From  what  we  have  stated  when  describing  the 
common  terrestrial  eyepiece  now  applied  to  ach¬ 
romatic  instruments  (p.  98,  fig.  79),  it  appears 
obvious  that  any  variety  of  magnifying  powers, 
within  certain  limits,  may  be  obtained  by  remov¬ 
ing  the  set  of  lenses  C  D,  fig.  79,  nearer  to  or 
farther  from  the  tube  which  contains  the  lenses 
A  and  B,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  magnifying 


power  of  a  compound  microscope  is  increased  by 
removing  the  eyeglasses  to  a  greater  distance  from 
the  object  lens.  If,  then,  the  pair  of  eyelenses  C 
T)  be  attached  to  an  inner  tube  that  will  draw  out 
and  increase  their  distance  from  the  inner  pair  of 
lenses,  as  the  tube  abed,  the  magnifying  powei 
may  be  indefinitely  increased  or  diminished  by 
pushing  in  or  drawing  out  the  sliding  tube,  and  a 
scale  might  be  placed  on  this  tube,  which,  if 
divided  into  equal  intervals,  will  be  a  scale  of 
magnifying  powers,  by  which  the  power  of  tha 
telescope  will  be  seen  at  every  division,  when  the 
lowest  power  is  once  determined. 

Sir  David  Brewster,  in  his  “Treatise  on  New 
Philosophical  Instruments,”  Book  I,  chap,  vii, 
page  59,  published  in  1813,  has  adverted  to  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  in  his  description  of  an  “Eyepiece 
Wire  Micrometer,”  and  complains  of  Mr.  Ezekiel 
Walker  having  in  the  “  Philosophical  Magazine  ” 
for  August,  Ibll,  described  such  an  instrument  as 
an  invention  of  his  own.  Dr.  Kitchener,  soma 
years  afterward,  described  what  he  called  a  Pancra¬ 
tic  or  omnipotent  eyepiece,  and  got  one  made  by 
Dollond,  with  a  few  modifications  different  from 
that  suggested  by  Brewster  and  Walker,  which 
were  little  else  than  cutting  the  single  tube  into 
several  parts,  and  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a 
new  invention.  In  fact,  none  of  these  gentlemen 
had  a  right  to  claim  it  as  his  peculiar  inven¬ 
tion,  as  the  principle  was  known  and  recog¬ 
nized  long  before.  I  had  increased  the  magnify¬ 
ing  powers  of  telescopes  on  the  same  principle 
several  j-ears  before  any  of  these  gentlemen  com¬ 
municated  their  views  on  the  subject,  although 
I  never  formally  constructed  a  scale  of  powers. 
Mr.  B.  Martin,  who  died  in  1782,  proposed  many 
years  before,  such  a  movable  interior  tube  as  that 
alluded  to  for  varying  the  magnifying  power 
In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  more  specific  idea 
of  this  contrivance,  I  shall  present  him  with 
figure  and  description  of  one  of  Dr.  Kitchener’s 
pancratic  eyepieces,  copied  from  one  lately  in  my 
possession.  The  following  are  the  exact  dimen¬ 
sions  of  this  instrument,  with  the  focal  distances, 
&c.,  of  the  glasses,  &c.,  of  which  it  is  composed. 

In.  Tenths* 

Length  of  the  whole  eyepiece,  con¬ 
sisting  of  four  tubes,  when  fully  drawn 
out,  or  the  distance  from  A  to  R,fig.6l  14  4 

Length  of  the  three  tubes  on  which 
the  scale  is  engraved,  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  tiie  divisions  at  B  to  their 

termination  at  C . 9  15 

Each  division  into  tens  is  equal  to 
3-lOths  of  an  inch. 

When  the  three  inner  tubes  are  shut 
up  to  C,  the  length  of  the  eyepiece  is 
exactly  ......  .55 

When  these  tubes  are  thus  shut  up,  the 
magnifying  power  for  a  feet  achro¬ 
matic  is  100  times,  which  is  the  smallest 
power.  When  the  inner  tube  is  drawn 
out  one-third  of  an  inch,  or  to  the  first 
division,  the  power  is  110,  &.C. 

Focal  distance  of  the  lens  next  the  object  1  0 

Breadth  of  ditto  .  .  .  .  0  65 

The  plane  side  of  this  glass  is  next  the 
object. 

Focal  distance  of  the  second  glass  from 

the  object . 15 

This  glass  is  double  and  equally  con¬ 
vex. 

Breadth .  0  5 

Distance  between  these  two  glasses  1  7 

Focal  distance  of  the  third  or  field 
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In.  Tenths.  ' 

lens,  which  is  plane  on  the  side  next  the 

ej'e  . 11 

Breadth  of  ditto . 0  55 

F ocal  distance  of  the  lens  next  the  eye  0  6 

Breadth  of  ditto . 0  43 

This  glass  is  plane  on  the  side  next  the 
eye. 

Distance  between  the  third  and  fourth 
glasses  ....  ..11 

From  the  figure  and  description,  the  reader 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive  how  the  magnifyino- 
power  is  ascertained  by  this  eyepiece.  If  the 
lowest  power  for  a  44  inch  telescope  be  found 
to  be  100  when  the  three  sliding  tubes  are 
shut  into  the  larger  one,  then  by  drawing  out  the 
tube  next  the  eye  four  divisions,  a  power  of  140 
is  produced;  by  drawing  out  the  tube  next 
the  eye  its  whole  length,  and  the  second  tube  to  the 
division  marked  220,  a  power  of  220  times  is 
produced;  and  drawing  out  all  the  tubes  to  their 
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utmost  extent,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  a 
power  of  400  is  obtained.  These  powers  are  by 
far  too  high  for  such  a  telescope,  as  the  powers 
between  300  and  400  can  seldom  or  never  be  used. 
Were  the  scale  to  begin  at  50  and  terminate  at  200, 
it  would  be  much  better  adapted  to  a  334  feet  tele¬ 
scope.  Each  alteration  of  the  magnifying  power 
requires  a  new  adjustment  of  the  eyepiece  for 
distinct  vision.  As  the  magnifying  power  is  in¬ 
creased,  the  distance  between  the  eyeglass  and  the 
object-glass  must  be  diminished.  Dr.  Kitchener 
says  that  “  the  pancratic  eyetube  gives  a  better 
defined  image  of  a  fixed  star,  and  shows  double 
stars  decidedly  more  distinct  and  perfectly  separat¬ 
ed,  than  any  other  eyetube,  and  that  such  tubes 
will  probably  enable  us  to  determine  the  distances  of 
these  objects  from  each  other  in  a  more  perfect  man¬ 
ner  tlran  has  been  possible  heretofore.”  These  tubes 
are  made  by  Dollond,  London,  and  are  sold  for  two 
guineas  each;  but  I  do  not  think  they  excel  in 
distinctness  those  which  are  occasionally  made  by 
Mr.  T ulley  and  other  opticians. 


Fig.  81. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS  IN  RELATION  TO  TELESCOPES. 


The  following  remarks,  chiefly  in  regard  to  the 
manner  of  using  telescopes,  may  perhaps  be  use¬ 
ful  to  young  observers,  who  are  not  much  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  mode  of  managing  these  instruments. 

1.  Adjustments  requisite  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
use  of  Telescopes. — When  near  objects  are  viewed 
with  a  considerable  magnifying  power,  the  eye- 
tube  requires  to  be  removed  farther  from  the  ob¬ 
ject-glass  than  when  very  distant  objects  are  con¬ 
templated.  When  the  tele.scope  is  adjusted  for 
an  object  6,  8,  or  10  miles  distant,  a  very  conside¬ 
rable  alteration  in  the  adjustment  is  requisite  in 
order  to  see  distinctly  an  object  at  the  distance  of 
two  or  three  hundred  yards,  especially  if  the  in¬ 
strument  is  furnished  with  a  high  magnifying 
power.  In  this  last  case,  the  eyetube  requires  to 
be  drawn  out  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond 
the  focus  for  parallel  rays.  I  have  found  that,  in 
a  telescope  which  magnifies  70  times,  when  ad¬ 
justed  for  an  object  at  the  distance  of  two  miles, 
the  adjustment  requires  to  be  altered  fully  one 
inch  in  order  to  perceive  distinctly  an  object  at 
the  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards;  that 
is,  the  tube  must  be  drawn,  in  this  case,  an  inch 
farther  from  the  object-glass,  and  pushed  in  the 
same  extent,  when  we  wish  to  view  an  object  at 
the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles.  The.se  adjust¬ 
ments  are  made,  in  pocket  perspectives,  by  gently 
sliding  the  eyetube  in. or  out,  by  giving  it  a  gentle 
circular  or  spiral  motion,  until  the  object  appears 
distinct.  In  using  telescopes  which  are  held  in 
the  hand,  the  best  plan  is  to  draw  all  the  tubes  out 
to  their  full  length,  and  then,  looking  at  the  ob¬ 
ject,  with  the  left  band  supporting  the  main  tube 
near  the  object-glass,  and  the  right  supporting  the 
eyetube,  gently  and  gradually  push  in  the  eye¬ 
piece  until  distinct  vision  be  obtained.  In  Grego¬ 


rian  reflecting  telescopes  this  adjustment  is  mads 
by  means  of  a  screw  connected  with  the  small 
speculum;  and  iu  large  achromatics,  by  means  of 
a  rack  and  pinion  connected  with  the  eyetube. 
When  the  magnifying  power  of  a  telescope  is 
comparatively  small,  the  eyetube  requires  to  be 
altered  only  a  very  little. 

There  is  another  adjustment  requisite  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to  in  order  to  adapt  the  teKscope  to  the  eyes 
of  different  persons.  Those  who.se  eves  are  too 
convex,  or  who  are  short-sighted,  require  the  eye- 
tube  to  be  pushed  in,  and  those  whose  eyes  are 
somewhat  flattened,  as  old  people,  require  the 
tube  to  be  drawn  out.  Indeed,  there  are  scarcely 
two  persons  whose  eyes  do  not  require  different 
adjustments  in  a  slight  degree.  In  some  cases  I 
have  found  that  the  difference  of  adjustment  for 
two  individuals,  in  order  to  produce  distinct  vision 
in  each,  amounted  to  nearly  half  an  inch.  Hence 
the  difficulty  of  exhibiting  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets  through  telescopes,  and  even  terrestrial 
objects,  to  a  company  of  persons  who  are  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  mode  of  using  or  adjusting  such 
instruments,  not  one-half  of  whom  generally  see 
the  object  distinctly;  for  upon  the  proper  adjust¬ 
ment  of  a  telescope  to  the  eye,  the  accuracy  of 
vision  in  all  cases  depends,  and  no  one  except  the 
individual  actually  looking  through  the  instru¬ 
ment  can  be  certain  that  it  is  accurately  adjusted 
to  his  eye;  and  even  the  individual  himself,  from 
not  being  accustomed  to  the  view  of  certain  ob¬ 
jects,  may  be  uncertain  whether  or  not  the  adjust¬ 
ment  be  correct.  I  have  found  by  experience 
that  when  the  magnifying  powers  are  high,  as 
150  or  20U,  ti.e  difference  of  adjustment  required 
for  different  eyes  is  very  slight;  but  when  low 
powers  are  used,  as  20,  30,  or  40,  the  difforenca 
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of  tho  requisite  adjustments  is  sometimes  very 
considerable,  amounting  to  a  quarter  or  half  an 
inch. 

2.  State  of  the  atmosphere  most  proper  for  observ¬ 
ing  Terrestrial  and  Celestial  Objects. — The  atmo¬ 
sphere  which  is  thrown  around  the  globe,  while  it 
is  essentially  requisite  to  the  |)hysical  constitution 
of  our  world,  and  the  comfort  of  its  inhabitants, 
is  found  in  many  instances  a  serious  obstruction 
to  the  accurate  performance  of  telescopes.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  obscured  by  mists  and  e.vhalations; 
sometimes  it  is  thrown  into  violent  undulations 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  process  of  evapora¬ 
tion;  and  even,  in  certain  cases,  where  there  ap¬ 
pears  a  pure  unclouded  azure,  there  is  an  agitation 
among  its  particles,  and  the  substances  incorpora¬ 
ted  with  them,  which  prevents  the  telescope  from 
producing  distinct  vision  either  of  terrestrial  or 
celestial  objects.  For  viewing  distant  terrestrial 
objects,  especially  with  high  powers,  the  best  time 
is  early  in  the  morning,  a  little  after  sunrise,  and 
from  that  period  until  about  nine  o’clock,  a.  m.,  in 
summer,  and  in  the  evening  about  two  or  three 
hours  before  sunset.  From  about  ten  o’clock, 
A.  M.,  until  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon,  in  sum¬ 
mer,  if  the  sky  be  clear  and  the  sun  shining,  there 
is  generally  a  considerable  undulation  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  occasioned  by  the  solar  rays  and  the 
rapid  evaporation,  which  prevents  high  powers 
from  being  used  with  distinctness  on  any  tele¬ 
scope,  however  excellent.  The  objects,  at  such 
times,  when  powers  of  50,  70,  or  100  are  applied, 
appear  to  undulate  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and, 
notwithstanding  every  effort  to  adjust  the  tele¬ 
scope,  they  appear  confused  and  indistinct.  Even 
with  very  moderate  magnifying  powers  this  im¬ 
perfection  is  perceptible.  In  such  circumstances, 

I  have  sometimes  used  a  power  of  200  times  on 
distant  land  objects  with  good  effect  a  little  before 
sunset,  when,  in  the.  forenoon  of  the  same  day,  I 
could  not  have  applied  a  power  of  50  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  distinctness.  On  days  when  the  air  is 
clear  and  the  atmosphere  covered  with  clouds,  ter¬ 
restrial  objects  may  be  viewed  with  considerably 
high  powers.  When  there  has  been  a  long  con¬ 
tinued  drought,  the  atmosphere  is  then  in  a  very 
unfit  state  for  enjoying  distinct  vision  with  higii 
magnifying  powers,  on  account  of  the  quanlity 
of  vapors  with  which  the  atmosphere  is  then  sur¬ 
charged,  and  the  undulalions  they  produce.  But, 
after  copious  showers  of  rain,  especially  if  ac¬ 
companied  with  high  winds,  the  air  is  purified, 
and  distant  objects  appear  with  greater  brilliancy 
and  distinctness  than  at  any  other  seasons.  lii 
using  telescopes,  the  obj-'cts  at  which  we  look 
should,  if  possible,  be  nearly  in  a  direction  oppo¬ 
site  to  that  of  the  sun.  When  they  are  viewed 
nearly^  in  the  direction  of  the  sun,  their  shadows 
are  turned  toward  us,  and  they  conseqttently  ap¬ 
pear  dim  and  obscure.  By  not  attending  to  this 
circumstance,  some  persons,  in  trying  telescope.s, 
have  pronounced  a  good  instrument  to  be  imper¬ 
fect,  which,  had  it  been  tried  on  objects  properly 
illuminated,  would  have  been  found  to  be  excel-  i 
lent.  In  our  variable,  northerly  climate  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  not  so  clear  and  .serene  for  telescopic 
observation  as  in  Italy,  the  '  utli  of  F" ranee,  and 
in  many  of  the  countries  .rhich  lie  within  the 
tropics.  The  undulations  of  the  air,  owing  to 
the  causes  allu  ied  to  abo'  .  constitute  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why'  a  telescope  magnifying 
above  a  hundred  times  can  seldom  be  used  with 
any  good  elFect  in  viewing  terrestrial  objects, 
though  I  have  sometimes  used  a  power  of  nearly 
2U0  with  considerable  distinctness  in  the  stillness 
of  a  summer  or  autumnal  evening,  when  the  rayS; 


of  the  declining  sun  strongly  illuminated  distant 
objects. 

’I'he  atmosphere  is  likewise  frequently  a  great 
obstruction  to  the  distinct  perception  of  celestial 
objects.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  one  who  has 
not  been  accustomed  to  astronomical  observations 
to  form  a  conception  of  the  very  great  difference 
there  is  in  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  different  states  of  the  atmosphere.  There 
are  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  essen¬ 
tially  requisite  for  making  accurate  observations 
with  powerful  tele.scopes,  and  it  is  but  seluom, 
especially  in  our  climate,  that  all  the  favorable 
circumstances  concur.  The  nights  must  be  very 
clear  and  serene — the  moon  absent — no  twilight — 
no  haziness — no  violent  wind — no  sudden  cliange 
of  temperature,  as  from  thaw  to  frost — aud  no 
surcharge  of  the  atmosphei'e  with  aqueous  vapor. 

I  have  frequently  found  that,  on  the  first  and 
second  nights  after  a  thaw,  when  a  strong  frost 
had  set  in,  aud  when  the  heavens  appeared  very 
brilliant,  and  the  stars  vivid  and  sparkling,  the 
planets,  when  viewed  with  high  powers,  appeared 
remarkably  undefined  and  indistinct;  their  mar¬ 
gins  appeared  waving  aud  jagged;  and  the  belts 
of  Jupiter,  which  at  other  times  were  remarkably 
distinct,  were  so  obscured  and  ill-defined  that  they 
could  with  difficulty  be  traced.  This  was  proba¬ 
bly  owing  to  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapor,  and 
perhaps  icy  particles,  then  floating  in  the  air,  and 
to  the  undulations  thereby  produced.  When  a 
hard  frost  has  continued  a  considerable  time,  this 
impediment  to  distinct  observation  is  in  a  great 
measure  removed.  But  I  have  never  enjoyed 
more  accurate  and  distinct  views  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  than  in  fresh,  serene  evenings,  when  there 
was  no  frost  and  no  wind,  aud  only  a  few  fleecy 
clouds  occasionally  hovering  around.  On  such 
evenings,  and  on  such  alone,  the  highest  powers 
may  be  applied.  I  have  used  magnifying  powers 
on  such  oc.casions  with  good  effect  which  could 
not  have  been  applied,  so  as  to  insure  distinct 
vision,  more  frequently  than  two  or  three  days  in 
the  course  of  a  year. 

Sir  W  illiam  Herschel  has  observed,  in  reference 
to  this  point,  “  In  beautiful  uights,  when  the  out¬ 
side  of  our  telescopes  is  dropping  with  moisture, 
discharged  from  the  atmosphere,  there  are  now 
and  then  favorable  hours  in  which  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  put  a  limit  to  the  magnifying  powers; 
but  such  valuable  opportunities  ai’e  extremely 
-scarce,  and  with  large  instruments  it  will  always 
be  lost  labor  to  observe  at  other  times.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  calculate  how  long  a  time  it  must 
take  to  sweep  the  heavens,  as  far  as  they  are  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  my  forty  feet  telescope,  charged 
with  a  magnifying  power  of  11)00,  I  have  had  re¬ 
course  to  my  journals  to  find  how  many  favorable 
hours  we  may  annually  hope  for  in  this  climate; 
and,  under  all  favorable  circumstances,  it  appears 
that  a  year  which  will  afford  ninety,  or,  at  most, 
one  hundred  hours,  is  to  be  called  very  produc¬ 
tive.”  “  In  the  equator,  with  my  twenty  feet  te- 
le.scope,  I  have  swe|)t  over  zones  of  two  degrees 
wilh  a  power  of  157,  but  an  allowance  of  ten 
minutes  in  polar  distance  rrjust  be  made  for  lap¬ 
ping  the  sweeps  over  one  another  where  they  join. 
As  (he.  breadth  of  the  zones  may  be  increased  to¬ 
ward  the  poles,  the  northern  hemisphere  may  be 
swept  in  about  40  zones;  to  these  we  must  add  19 
southern  zones;  then  59  zones,  which,  on  account 
of  the  sweeps  lapping  over  one  another  about  five 
minutes  of  time  in  right  ascension,  we  must  reck¬ 
on  of  25  hours  each,  will  give  1475  hours;  and 
allowing  100  hours  per  year,  we  find  that  with 
the  twenty  feet  telescope  the  heavens  may  be 
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swept  in  about  fourteen  vears  and  three-quarters. 
Now  tlie  time  of  sweeping  with  different  magni- 
'yingpowers  will  be  as  the  squares  of  the  powers; 
and  putting jB  and  t  for  the  power  and  time  in 
the  twenty  feet  telescope,  and  P=1000  for  the 
power  ill  the  forty  feet  instrument,  we  shall  have 
tP2 

p2  ;  t  ;  :  pa  :  —-=59840.  Then,  making  the  same 

allowance  for  100  hours  per  j’ear,  it  appears  that 
it  will  require  not  less  than  598  years  to  look  with 
the  forty  feet  reflector,  charged  with  the  above- 
mentioned  power,  only  one  single  moment  into 
each  point  of  space;  and  even  then,  so  much  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  will  remain  unexplored 
as  will  take  up  213  j'ears  more  to  examine.”* 
From  the  above  remarks  of  so  eminent  an  ob¬ 
server,  the  reader  will  perceive  how  difficult  it  is 
to  explore  the  heavens  with  minuteness  and  accu¬ 
racy,  and  with  how  many  disappointments,  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  astrono¬ 
mer  must  lay  his  account,  when  employed  in 
planetary  or  sidereal  investigation.  Beside  the 
circumstances  now  stated,  it  ougiit  to  be  noticed 
that  a  star  or  a  planet  is  only  in  a  situation  for  a 
high  magnifying  power  about  half  the  time  it  is 
above  the  horizon.  The  density  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  the  quantity  of  vapors  with  which 
it  is  charged  near  the  horizon,  prevent  distinct 
vision  of  celestial  objects  with  high  powers  until 
they  have  risen  to  at  least  15  or  29  degrees  in  alti¬ 
tude,  and  the  highest  magnifiers  can  scarcely  be 
applied  with  good  effect  unless  the  object  is  near 
the  meridian,  and  at  a  considerable  elevation 
above  the  horizon.  If  the  moon  be  viewed  a 
little  after  her  rising,  and  afterward  when  she 
comes  to  her  highest  elevation  in  autumn,  the 
difference  in  her  appearance  and  distinctness  will 
be  strikingly  perceptible.  It  is  impossible  to 
guess  whether  a  night  be  well  adapted  for  celestial 
observations  until  we  actually  make  the  experi¬ 
ment,  and  instruments  are  frequently  condemned, 
when  tried  at  improper  seasons,  when  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  only  is  in  fault.  A  certain  obseiwer  re¬ 
marks,  “I  have  never  seen  the  face  of  Saturn 
more  distinctly  than  in  a  night  when  the  air  has 
been  so  hazy  that  with  my  naked  eye  I  could 
hardly  discern  a  star  of  less  than  the  third  magni¬ 
tude.  The  degree  of  the  transparency  of  tlie 
air  is  likewise  varying  almost  in  the  course  of 
every  minute,  so  that  even  in  the  course  of  the 
same  half  hour  planets  and  stars  will  appear  per¬ 
fectly  defined,  and  the  reverse.  The  vapors 
moving  and  undulating  the  atmosphere,  even 
when  the  sky  appears  clear  to  the  naked  eye, 
will  in  a  few  instants  destroy  the  distinctness  of 
vision,  and  in  a  few  seconds  more  the  object  will 
resume  its  clear  and  well-defined  aspect.”t 

3.  On  the  magnifying  Powers  requisite  for  observ¬ 
ing  the.  Phenomena  of  the  different  Planets,  Comets, 
double  Stars, ^c.— There  are  some  objects  connected 
with  astronomy  which  cannot  be  perceived  with¬ 
out  having  recourse  to  instruments  and  to  powers 
of  great  magnitude;  but  it  is  a  vulgar  error  to 
imagine  that  very  large  and  very  expensive  tele¬ 
scopes  are  absolutely  necessary  for  viewing  the 
greater  part  of  the  more  interesting  scenery  of  the 


*  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1800,  vol.  xc,  p.  80,  &o. 
t  In  using  telescopes  witliin  doors,  care  sliould  generally 
)e  taken  that  there  be  no  fires  in  the  apartment  where  they 
,.re  placed  for  observation,  and  that  the  air  within  be  nearly 
of  the  same  temperature  as  the  air  of  the  surrounding  atmo¬ 
sphere;  for  if  the  room  be  filled  with  heated  air,  when  the 
windows  are  opened  there  will  be  a  current  of  cold  rushing 
in,  and  of  heated  rushing  out,  which  will  produce  such  ah 
undulation  and  tremulous  motion  as  will  prevent  any  celes¬ 
tial  object  from  being  distinctly  seen. 
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heavens.  Most  of  the  phenomena  of  the  pbinets, 
comets,  double  stars,  and  other  objects,  are  visibio 
with  instruments  of  moderate  dirneusioiis,  so 
that  every  one  who  has  a  relish  for  celestial  iuves- 
ligalions  may,  at  a  comparatively  small  expense, 
procure  a  telescope  for  occasional  observations 
which  will  show  the  principal  objects  and  phe¬ 
nomena  described  hi  books  on  astronomy.  Many 
persons  have  been  misled  by  some  occasional 
remarks  which  Sir  W.  Herschel  made,  iu  refer¬ 
ence  to  certain  very  high  powers  wliicli  he  some¬ 
times  put,  by  way  of  experiment,  on  some  of  his 
telescopes,  as  if  these  were  the  powers  requisile 
for  viewing  the  objects  to  which  he  refers.  For 
example,  it  is  stated  that  he  once  put  a  power  of 
6450  times  on  his  seven  feet  Newtonian  telescope 
of  6  3-lOths  inches  aperture;  but  this  was  only 
for  the  purpose  of  an  experiment,  and  could  be 
of  110  use  whatever  when  applied  to  the  moon,  the 
planets,  and  most  objects  in  the  heavens.  Her- 
scliel,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  writings, 
mentions  his  only  having  used  it  twice,  namely, 
on  the  stars  a.  Lyrai  and  y  Leonis,  which  stars 
can  bo  seen  more  distinctly  and  sharply  defined 
with  a  power  of  420.  To  produce  a  power  of  . 
6450  on  such  a  telescope  would  require  a  lens  of 
only  l-77th  of  an  inch  iu  focal  distance;  and  it 
is  questioned  by  some  whether  Herschel  had 
lenses  of  so  small  a  size  in  his  possession,  or 
whether  it  is  possible  to  form  them  with  accu¬ 
racy. 

Powers  requisite  for  observing  the  Phenomena 
of  the  Planets. — The  planet  Mercury  requires  a 
considerable  magnifying  power  iu  order  to  per¬ 
ceive  its  phases  with  disliiictiiess.  I  have  seldom 
viewed  this  planet  with  a  less  power  than  100  and 
150,  with  which  powers  its  half-moon,  its  gib¬ 
bous,  and  its  crescent  phase  may  be  distinctly 
perceived.  With  a  power  of  40,  50,  or  even  60 
times,  these  phases  can  with  difficulty  be  seen, 
especially  as  it  is  generally  at  a  low  altitude  when 
such  observations  are  made.  The  phases  of  Ve¬ 
nus  are  much  more  easily  distinguished,  espe¬ 
cially  the  crescent  phase,  which  is  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage  about  a  month  before  and 
after  the  inferior  conjunction.  With  a  power  not 
exceeding  25  or  30  times,  this  phase,  at  such 
periods,  may  be  easily  perceived.  It  requires, 
however,  much  higher  powers  to  perceive  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  variations  of  the  gibbous  phase;  and 
if  this  planet  be  not  viewed  at  a  considerably 
high  altitude  when  in  a  half-moon  or  gibbous 
phase,  the  obscurity  and  undulations  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  near  the  horizon  prevent  such  phase 
from  being  accurately  distinguished,  even  wlien 
high  powers  are  applied.  Although  certain  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  planets  may  be  seen  with  such 
low  powers  as  I  have  now  stated,  yet  in  every 
instance  the  liighest  magnifying  powers  consist¬ 
ent  with  distinctness  sliould  be  preferred,  as  the 
eye  is  not  then  strained,  and  the  object  appears 
will)  a  greater  degree  of  magnitude  and  splendor. 
The  planet  Mars  requires  a  considerable  degree 
of  magnifying  power,  even  wlien  at  its  nearest 
distance  from  the  earth,  iu  order  to  discern  its 
spots  and  its  gibbous  phase.  I  liave  never  ob¬ 
tained  a  satisfactory  view  of  tlie  spots  which 
mark  the  surface,  and  their  relative  position,  witli 
a  less  power  than  130,  160,  or  200  times;  and 
even  with  such  powers,  persons  not  much  accus¬ 
tomed  to  look  tlirough  telescopes  find  a  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  tliem. 

The  strongest  and  most  prominent  belts  of  Ju¬ 
piter  may  be  seen  witli  a  power  of  about  45, 
which  power  may  be  put  upon  a  twenty-inch 
achromatic  or  a  one  foot  reflector;  bat  a  satisfac- 
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tory  view  of  all  the  belts,  and  the  relative  posi¬ 
tions  they  occupy,  cannot  be  obtained  with  much 
lower  powers  than  80,  100,  or  140.  The  most 
common  positions  of  these  belts  are,  one  dark 
and  well-defined  belt  to  the  south  of  Jupiter’s 
equator;  another  of  nearly  the  same  description 
to  the  north  of  it,  and  one  about  his  iiortti  and 
his  south  polar  circles.  These  polar  belts  are 
much  more  faint,  and,  consequently,  not  so  easily 
distinguished  as  the  equatorial  belts.  The  moons 
of  this  planet,  in  a  very  clear  night,  may  some¬ 
times  be  seen  with  a  pocket  one  foot  achromatic 
glass  magnifying  about  15  or  16  times.  Some 
people,  have  pretended  that  they  could  see  some 
of  these  satellites  with  their  naked  eye;  but  this 
is  very  doubtful,  and  it  is  probable  that  such  per¬ 
sons  mistook  certain  fixed  stars  which  happened 
to  be  near  Jupiter  for  his  satellites.  But,  in 
order  to  have  a  clear  and  interesting  view  of 
these,  powers  of  at  least  80  or  100  times  should 
be  used.  In  order  to  perceive  their  immersions 
into  the  shadow  of  Jupiter,  and  the  exact  moment 
of  their  emersions  from  it,  a  telescope  not  less 
than  a  44  inch  achromatic,  with  a  power  of  150, 
should  be  employed.  When  these  satellites  are 
viewed  through  large  telescopes  with  high  magni¬ 
fying  powers,  they  appear  with  well-defined  discs, 
like  small  planets.  The  planet  Jupiter  has  gen¬ 
erally  been  considered  as  a  good  test  by  which  to 
try  telescopes  for  celestial  purposes.  When  it  is 
near  the  meridian  and  at  a  high  altitude,  if  its 
general  surface,  its  belts,  and  its  margin  appear 
distinct  and  well-defined,  it  forms  a  strong  pre¬ 
sumptive  evidence  that  the  instrument  is  a  good 
one. 

The  planet  Saturn  forms  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  objects  for  telescopic  observation.  The 
ring  of  Saturn  may  be  seen  with  a  power  of  45; 
but  it  can  only  be  contemplated  with  advantage 
when  powers  of  100,  150,  and  200  are  applied  to 
a  three  or  a  five  feet  achromatic.  The  belts  of  Sat¬ 
urn  are  not  to  he  seen  distinctly  with  an  achro¬ 
matic  of  less  than  2^ths  inches  aperture,  or  a 
Gregorian  reflector  of  less  than  four  inches  aper¬ 
ture,  nor  with  a  less  magnifying  powder  than  100 
times.  Sir  W .  Herschel  has  drawn  this  planet 
with  five  belts  across  its  disc;  but  it  is  seldom 
that  above  one  or  two  of  them  can  be  seen  by 
moderate-sized  telescopes  and  common  observers. 
The  division  of  the  double  ring,  when  the  planet 
is  in  a  favorable  position  for  observation,  and  in 
a  high  altitude,  may  sometimes  be  perceived  with 
a  44  inch  achromatic,  with  an  aperture  of 
inches,  and  with  powers  of  l50  or  180  ;  but 
higher  powers  and  larger  instruments  are  gen¬ 
erally  requisite  to  perceive  this  phenomenon  dis¬ 
tinctly;  and  even  when  a  portion  of  it  is  seen  at 
the  extremities  of  the  ansce,  the  division  cannot, 
in  every  case,  be  traced  along  the.  whole  of  the 
half-circumference  of  the  ring  which  is  presented 
to  our  eye.  Mr.  Hadley’s  engraving  of  Saturn, 
in  the  “Philosophical  Transactions”  for  1723, 
though  taken  with  a  Newtonian  reflector  with  a 
power  of  228,  represents  the  division  of  the  ring 
as  seen  only  on  the  ans®  or  extremities  of  the 
elliptical  figure  in  which  the  ring  appears.  The 
best  period  for  observing  this  division  is  wdien  the 
ring  appears  at  its  utmost  width.  In  this  posi¬ 
tion  it  was  seen  in  1840,  and  it  will  appear  nearly 
in  the  same  position  in  1855.  When  the  ring 
appears  like  a  very  narrow  ellipse  a  short  time 
[irevious  to  its  disappearance,  the  division,  or 
dark  s[)ace  between  the  rings,  cannot  be  seen  by 
ordinary  instruments. 

Sir  W.  Herschel  very  properly  observes,  “  There 
is  not,  perhaps,  another  object  in  the  heavens  that 
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presents  us  with  such  a  variety  of  extraordinary 
phenomena  as  the  planet  Saturn:  a  magnificent 
globe,  encompassed  by  a  stupendous  double  ring; 
attended  by  seven  satellites;  orqamented  with 
equatorial  belts;  compressed  at  the  poles;  turning 
upon  its  axis;  mutually  eclipsing  its  ring  and 
satellites,  and  eclipsed  by  them;  the  most  distant 
of  tlie  rings  also  turning  upon  its  axis,  and  the 
same  taking  place  with  the  farthest  of  the  satel¬ 
lites;  all  the  parts  of  the  system  of  Saturn  oc¬ 
casionally  reflecting  light  on  each  other;  the 
rings  and  moons  illuminating  the  nights  of  the 
Saturnian,  the  globe  and  satellites  enlightening 
the  dark  parts  of  the  ring;  and  the  planet  and 
rings  throwing  back  the  sun’s  beams  upon  the 
moons,  when  they  are  deprived  of  them  at  the 
time  of  their  conjunctions.”  This  illustrious  as¬ 
tronomer  states  that  with  a  new  seven  feet  mirror 
of  extraordinary  distinctness  he  examined  this 
planet,  and  found  that  the  ring  reflects  more  light 
than  the  body,  and  with  a  pow'er  of  570  the  color 
of  the  body  becomes  yellowish,  while  that  of  the 
ring  remains  more  witite.  On  March  11,  1780, 
he  tried  the  powers  of  222,  332,  and  440  succes¬ 
sively,  and  found  the  light  of  Saturn  less  intense 
than  that  of  the  ring;  the  color  of  the  body  turn¬ 
ing,  with  the  high  powers,  to  a  kind  of  yellow 
white,  w'hile  that  of  the  ring  still  remained  white. 

Most  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn  are  difficult  to  be 
perceived  with  ordinary  telescopes,  excepting  the 
fourth,  w’hich  may  be  seen  with  powers  of  from 
GO  to  100  times.  It  was  discovered  by  Huygens 
in  1G55  by  means  of  a  common  refracting  tele¬ 
scope  12  feet  long,  which  might  magnify  about 
70  times.  The  next  in  brightness  to  this  is  the 
fifth  satellite,  which  Cassini  discovered  in  1G71 
by  means  of  a  17  feet  refractor,  which  might  carry 
a  power  of  above  80  times.  The  third  was 
covered  by  the  same  astronomer  in  1C72  by  a 
longer  telescope;  and  the  first  and  second  in  1684, 
by  means  of  two  excellent  object-glasses  of  100 
and  136  feet,  which  might  have  mugnified  from 
200  to  230  times.  Tl.ey  were  afterward  seen  by 
two  other  glasses  of  70  and  00  feet,  made  by 
Campani,  and  sent  from  Rome  to  the  Royal  Ob¬ 
servatory  at  Paris  by  the  king’s  order,  after  the 
discovery  of  the  third  and  fillii  satellites.  It  is 
asserted,  liowever,  that  all  those  five  satellites 
were  afterward  seen  with  a  telescope  of  34  feet, 
with  an  aperture  of  3-lOlhs  inches,  which  would 
magnify  about  120  times.  These  satellites,  op 
the  whole,  except  the  fourth  and  fifth,  are  not 
easily  detected.  Dr.  Derham,  who  frequently 
viewed  Saturn  through  Huj^gens’  glas.s  of  126 
feet  focal  length,  declares,  in  the  preface  to  his 
“Astro-Theology,”  that  lie  could  never  perceive 
above  three  of  the  satellites.  Sir  W.  Herschel 
observes,  that  the  visibility  of  these  minute  and 
extremely  faint  objects  depends  more  on  the 
penetrating  than  upon  the  magnifying  power  of 
our  telescopes;  and  that  with  a  ten  feet  Newto¬ 
nian,  charged  with  a  magnifying  pow'er  of  only 
60,  he  saw  all  the  five  old  satellites;  but  the  sixth 
and  seventh,  which  were  discovered  and  were 
easily  seen  with  his  forty  feet  telescojie,  and  were 
also  visible  in  his  twenty  feet  instrument,  were 
not  discernible  in  the  seven  or  the  ten  feet  tele¬ 
scopes,  though  all  that  magnifying  power  can  do 
may  be  done  as  well  with  the  seven  feet  as  with 
any  larger  instrument.  Speaking  of  the  seventh 
satellite,  he  says,  “Even  in  my  forty  feet  reflectoi 
it  appears  no  bigger  than  a  very  small  lucid  point. 
I  see  it,  however,  very  well  in  the  twenty  feet  re¬ 
flector,  to  which  the  exquisite  figure  of  the  specu¬ 
lum  not  a  little  contributes.”  A  late  observer  as¬ 
sorts  that  in  1825,  with  a  twelve  feet  achromatic, 
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seven  indies  aperture,  made  by  Tulley,  with  i 
a  power  of  150,  the  seven  satellites  were  ea¬ 
sily  visible,  but  not  so  easily  with  a  power  of  200; 
and  that  the  planet  appeared  as  bright  as  brilliant¬ 
ly  burnished  silver,  and  tlie  division  in  the  ring 
and  a  belt  were  very  plainly  distinguished  with  a 
^ower  of  200. 

The  planet  Uranus,  being  generally  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  is  seldom  an  object  of  attention  to 
common  observers.  A  considerable  magnifying 
power  is  requisite  to  make  it  appear  in  a  planetary 
form  with  a  well-defined  disc.  The  best  periods 
for  detecting  it  are  when  it  is  near  its  opposition 
to  the  sun,  or  when  it  happens  to  approximate  to 
any  of  the  other  planets,  or  to  a  well  known  fixed 
star.  When  none  of  these  circumstances  occur, 
its  position  requires  to  be  pointed  out  by  an  equa¬ 
torial  telescope.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of 
January,  1841,  this  planet  happened  to  be  in 
conjunction  with  V'^enus,  at  which  time  it  was 
only  four  minutes  north  of  that  planet.  Several 
days  before  thisconjunctioifl  made  observations  on 
Uranus.  On  the  evening  of  the  24th,  about  eight 
hours  before  the  conjunction,  the  two  planets  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  same  field  of  the  telescope,  tlie  one 
exceedingly  splendid,  and  the  other  more  obscure, 
but  distinct  and  well-defined.  Uranus  could  not 
be  perceived  either  with  the  naked  eye  or  with  an 
opera-glass,  but  could  be  distinguished  as  a  very 
small  star  by  means  of  a  pocket  achromatic  tele¬ 
scope  magnifying  about  14  times.  It  is  question¬ 
able  whether,  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  this  planet  can  ever  be  distinguished  by 
the  naked  eye.  With  magnifying  powers  of  30 
and  70,  it  appeared  as  a  moderately  large  star 
with  a  steady  light,  but  without  any  sensible  disc. 
With  powers  of  120,  180,  and  250,  it  presented  a 
round  and  pretty  well-defined  disc,  but  not  so 
luminous  and  distinct  as  it  would  hav'e  done  in  a 
higher  altitude. 

Tire  Double  Stars  require  a  great  variety  of 
powers  in  order  to  distinguish  the  small  stars  that 
accompany  the  larger.  Some  of  them  are  distin¬ 
guished  with  moderate  powers,  while  otliors  re¬ 
quire  pretty  large  instruments,  furnished  with 
high  magnifying  eyepieces.  I  shall  therefore  se¬ 
lect  only  a  few  as  a  specimen.  The  star  Castor, 
or  a  Geminorum,  may  be  easily  seen  to  be  double 
with  powers  of  from  70  to  100.  I  have  some¬ 
times  seen  these  stars,  which  are  nearly  equal  in 
size  and  color,  with  a  terrestrial  power  of  44  on  a 
44  inch  achromatic.  The  appearance  of  this  star 
with  such  powers  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  » 
Coronae  in  a  seven  feet  achromatic  of  five  inches 
aperture,  v  ith  a  power  of  500.  j-  Andromedte  may 
be  seen  with  a  moderate  power.  In  a  thirty  inch 
achromatic  of  two  inches  aperture  and  a  power 
of  80,  it  appears  like  i  Bootis  when  seen  in  a  five 
feet  achromatic  with  a  power  of  4G0.  This  star 
is  said  to  be  visible  even  in  a  one  foot  achromatic 
with  a  power  of  35.  i  Lyr$,  which  is  a  quintu¬ 
ple  star,  but  appears  to  tlie  naked  eye  as  a  single 
star,  may  be  seen  to  be  double  with  a  power  of 
from  six  to  twelve  times,  y  Leonis  is  visible  in 
a  44  inch  achromatic  with  a  power  of  180  or  200. 
Riyel,  in  a  3)4  feet  achromatic,  may  be  seen  with 
powers  varying  from  130  to  200.  The  small 
star,  however,  which  accompanies  Rigel,  is  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  be  perceived,  even  with  such 
powers,  i  Bonds  is  seldom  distinctly  defined  with 
an  achromatic  of  less  aperture  than  3)^  inches, 
or  a  reflector  of  less  than  five  inches,  with  a 
power  of  at  least  250. 

These  and  similar  stars  are  not  to  be  expected 
to  be  seen  equally  well  at  all  times,  even  when 
the  magnif3dng  and  illuminating  powers  are  pro¬ 
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perly  proportioned,  as  much  depends  upon  the 
state  of  the  weather,  and  the  pureness  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  In  order  to  perceive  the  closest  of 
the  double  stars,  Sir  W.  Herschel  recommends 
that  the  power  of  the  telescope  should  be  adjusted 
upon  a  star  known  to  be  single,  of  nearly  the 
same  altitude,  magnitude,  and  color  with  the  dou¬ 
ble  star  wliich  is  to  be  observed,  or  upon  one  star 
above  and  another  below  it.  Tims  the  late  Mr. 
Albert,  the  astronomer,  could  not  see  the  two 
stars  of  y  Leonis  when  the  focus  was  adjusted 
upon  that  star  itself,  but  he  soon  observed  the 
small  star  after  he  had  adjusted  the  focus  upon 
Regulus.  An  exact  adjustment  of  the  focus  of 
the  instrument  is  indispensably  requisite  in  order 
to  perceive  such  minute  objects. 

In  viewing  the  Nebula:,  and  the  very  small  and 
immensely  distant  fixed  stars,  which  require  much 
light  to  render  them  visible,  a  large  ajjerture  of 
the  object-glass  or  speculum,  which  admits  of  a 
great  quanlitv'  of  light,  is  of  more  importanco 
than  high  magnifying  powers.  It  is  light  chiefly, 
accompanied  with  a  moderate  magnifying  power, 
that  enables  us  to  penetrate  into  the  distant  regions 
of  space.  Sir  W.  Herschel,  when  sweeping  the 
profundities  of  the  Milky  Way, and  the  Hand  and 
Club  of  Orion,  used  a  telescope  of  the  Newtonian 
form,  20  feet  focal  length  and  1 8  7-lOths  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a  power  of  only  157.  On  ap¬ 
plying  this  telescope  and  power  to  a  part  of  the 
Via  Lactea,  he  found  that  it  completely  resolved 
the  whole  wliitish  appearance  into  stars,  which 
his  former  telescopes  had  not  light  enough  to  ef¬ 
fect,  and  which  smaller  instruments  witii  much 
highermagnifying  powers  would  not  have  effected. 
He  tells  us  that,  with  this  power,  “  the  glorious 
multitude  of  stars,”  in  the  vicinity  of  Orion,  “of 
all  possible  sizes,  that  presented  themselves  to 
view,  was  truly  astonishing,  and  that  he  had 
fields  which  contained  70,  90,  and  110  stars,  so 
that  a  belt  of  fifteen  degrees  long  and  two  degrees 
broad,  which  passed  through  the  field  of  the  tele- 
sco|)e  in  an  hour,  could  not  contain  less  than  fifty 
thousand  stars  that  were  large  enough  to  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  numbered.”  In  viewing  the  Milky  Way, 
the  Nebulaj,  and  small  clusters  of  stars,  such  as 
Prasepe  in  Cancer,  I  generally  use  a  power  of  55 
times  on  an  achromatic  telescope  six  feet  six 
inches  in  focal  length  and  four  inches  in  diameter. 
The  evepiece  which  produces  this  power — which 
I  formed  for  the  purpose — consists  of  two  convex 
lenses,  the  one  next  the  eye  three  inches  focal 
length  and  1  2-lOths  of  an  inch  diameter,  and 
that  next  the  object  3)4  inches  focus  and  1 
4-lOths  cf  an  inch  diameter,  the  deepest  convex 
surfaces  being  next  each  other,  and  their  distance 
a  quarter  of  an  inch.  With  this  eyepiece  a  very 
large  and  brilliant  field  of  view  is  obtained;  and  I 
find  it  preferable  to  any  higher  powers  in  viewing 
the  nebulosities  and  clusters  of  stars.  In  certain 
spaces  of  the  heavens  it  sometimes  presents  in  one 
field  nearly  a  hundred  stars.  It  likewise  serves 
to  exhibit  a  very  clear  and  interesting  view  of 
the  full  moon. 

In  observing  Comets,  a  very  small  power  should 
generally  be  used,  even  on  large  mstrumeuts. 
These  bodies  possess  so  small  a  quantity  of  light, 
and  they  are  so  frequently  enveloped  in  avail  of 
dense  atmosphere,  that  magnifying  povver  some¬ 
times  renders  them  more  obscure,  and  therefore 
the  illuminating  power  of  a  large  telescope  with 
a  small  power  is  in  all  cases  to  be  preferred  A 
comet  eyepiece  should  be  constructed  with  a  very 
large  and  uniformly  distinct  field,  and  should 
magnif)^  on!)'  from  15  to  30  or  40  times,  and  the 
lenses  of  such  an  ejetube  should  be  nearly  two 
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inches  in  diameter.  The  late  Rev.  F.  Wollaston 
recommended,  for  observing  comets,  “a  telescope 
with  an  achromatic  object-glass  of  16  inches 
focal  length  and.  two  inches  aperture,  with  a 
Ramsden’s  eyeglass  magnifying  about  25  times, 
mounted  on  a  very  firm  equatorial  stand,  the  field 
of  view  taking  in  two  degrees  of  a  great  circle.” 

In  viewing  the  moon,  various  powers  may  be 
applied,  according  to  circumstances.  The  best 
periods  of  the  moon  for  inspecting  the  inequali¬ 
ties  on  its  surface  are  either  when  it  assumes  a 
crescent  or  a  half-moon  phase,  or  two  or  three 
days  after  the  period  of  half-moon.  Several  days 
after  full  moon,  and  particularly  about  the  third 
quarter,  when  the  orb  is  waning,  and  when  the 
shadows  of  its  mountains  and  vales  are  thrown  in 
a  different  direction  from  what  they  are  when  on 
the  increase,  the  most  prominent  and  interesting 
views  may  be  obtained.  The  most  convenient 
season  for  obtaining  such  views  is  during  the 
autumnal  months,  vvlien  the  moon,  about  the 
third  quarter,  sometimes  rises  as  early  as  eight 
o’clock,  p.  M.,  and  may  be  viewed  at  a  considerably 
high  altitude  by  ten  or  eleven.  When  in  the 
positions  now  alluded  to,  and  at  a  high  altitude, 
very  high  magnifying  powers  may  sometimes  be 
applied  with  good  effect,  especially  if  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  be  clear  and  serene.  I  have  sometimes 
applied  a  power,  in  such  cases,  of  350  times  on  a 
46  inch  achromatic  with  considerable  distinctness; 
but  it  is  only  two  or  three  times  in  a  year,  and 
when  the  atmosphere  is  remarkably  favorable, 
that  such  a  power  can  be  used.  The  autumnal 
evenings  are  generally  best  fitted  for  such  obser¬ 
vations.  The  full  moon  is  an  object  which  is 
never  seen  to  advantage  with  high  powers,  as  no 
shadows  or  inequalities  on  its  surface  can  then  be 
perceived.  It  forms,  however,  a  very  beautiful 
object  when  magnifying  powers  not  higher  than 
40,  50,  or  60  times  are  used.  A  power  of  45 
times,  if  properly  constructed,  will  show  the 
whole  of  the  moon  with  a  margin  around  it,  when 
the  darker  and  brighter  parts  of  its  surface  will 
present  a  variegated  aspect,  and  appear  somewhat 
like  a  map  to  the  eye  of  the  observer. 

4.  Mode  of  exhibiting  the  Solar  Spots. — The 
solar  spots  may  be  contemplated  with  advantage 
by  magnifying  powers  varying  from  60  to  1§0 
times;  about  90  times  is  a  good  medium  power, 
though  they  may  sometimes  be  distinguished  with 
very  low  powers,  such  as  those  usually  adapted  to 
a  one  foot  telescope,  or  even  by  means  of  a  com¬ 
mon  opera-glass.  The  common  astronomical  eye¬ 
pieces  given  along  with  achromatic  telescopes, 
and  the  sunglasses  connected  with  them,  are 
generally  ill  adapted  for  taking  a  pleasant  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  solar  spots.  In  the 
higher  magnifying  powers,  the  first  eyeglass  is 
generally  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  eye, 
and  the  sunglass  which  is  screwed  over  it  removes 
it  to  a  still  greater  distance  from  the  point  to 
which  the  eye  is  applied,  so  that  not  above  one- 
third  of  the  field  of  view  can  be  taken  in.  This 
circumstance  renders  it  difficult  to  point  the  in¬ 
strument  to  any  particular  small  spot  on  the 
solar  disc  which  we  wish  minutely  to  inspect; 
and  besiile,  it  prevents  us  from  taking  a  compre¬ 
hensive  view  of  the  relative  positions  of  all  the 
spots  that  may  at  any  time  be  traversing  the  disc. 
To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  the  sunglass  would 
require  to  be  placed  so  near  to  the  glass  next  the  eye 
as  almost  to  touch  it.  But  this  is  sometimes  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  attained,  and  in  high  powers  even  the 
thickness  of  the  sunglass  itself  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  eye  from  taking  in  the  whole  field  of 
view.  For  preventing  tlie  inconveniences  to 


which  I  now  allude,  I  generally  make  use  of  a 
terrestrial  eyepiece  of  a  considerable  power,  with 
a  large  field;  tiie  sunglass  is  fixed  at  the  end  of  a 
short  tube,  which  slides  on  the  eyepiece,  and 
permits  the  colored  gla.ss  to  approach  within  a 
line  or  two  of  the  lens  next  the  eye,  so  that  the 
whole  field  of  the  telescope  is  completely  secured. 
The  eyepiece  alluded  to  carries  a  magnifying 
power  of  95  times  for  a  46  inch  telescope,  and 
takes  in  about  three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  the 
sun,  so  that  the  relative  positions  of  all  the  spots 
may  generally  be  perceived  at  one  view.  Such 
a  power  is,  in  most  cases,  quite  sufficient  for 
ordinary  observations,  and  I  have  seldom  found 
any  good  effect  to  arise  from  attempting  very 
high  powers  when  minutely  examining  the  solar 
spots. 

But  the  most  pleasant  mode  of  viewing  the 
solar  spots,  especially  when  we  wish  to  exhibit 
them  to  others,  is  to  throw  the  image  of  the  sun 
upon  a  white  screen,  placed  in  a  room  which  is 
considerably  darkened*  It  is  difficult,  however, 
when  the  sun  is  at  a  high  altitude,  to  put  this 
method  into  practice,  on  account  of  the  great 
obliquity  with  which  his  rays  then  fall,  which 
prevents  a  screen  from  being  placed  at  any 
considerable  distance  from  the  eye-end  of  the 
telescope.  The  following  plan,  therefore,  is  that 
which  I  uniformly  adopt,  as  being  both  the 
easiest  and  the  most  satisfactory.  A  telescope  is 
placed  in  a  convenient  position,  so  as  to  be  direct¬ 
ed  to  the  sun.  This  telescope  is  furnished  with  a 
diagonal  eyepiece,  such  us  that  represented  in  fig, 
77  (p.  97).  The  window-shutters  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  are  all  closed  excepting  a  space  sufficient  to 
admit  the  solar  rays;  and  when  the  telescope  is 
properly  adjusted,  a  beautiful  image  of  the  sun, 
with  all  the  spots  which  then  happen  to  diversify 
his  surface,  is  thrown  upon  the  ceiling  of  the  room. 
This  image  may  be  from  12  to  20,  or  30  inches 
or  more  in  diameter,  according  to  the  distance 
of  the  ceiling  from  the  diagonal  eyepiece.  The 
greater  this  distance  is,  the  larger  the  image.  If 
the  sun  is  at  a  very  high  altitude,  the  image  wull 
be  elliptical;  if  he  be  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  horizon,  the  image  will  appear  circular,  or 
nearly  so;  but  in  either  case  the  s])ots  will  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  depicted,  provided  the  focus  of  the  tele¬ 
scope  be  accurately  adjusted.  In  this  exliildtion, 
the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  produced  by  the 
rotation  of  the  earth,  and  the  pass;ige  of  thin 
fleeces  of  clouds  across  the  solar  disc,  exhibit  a 
very  pleasing  appearance. 

By  this  mode  of  viewing  the  solar  spots  we  may 
easily  ascertain  their  diameter  and  magnitude,  at 
least  to  a  near  approximation.  We  have  only  to 
take  a  scale  of  inches,  and  measure  the  diameter 
of  any  well-defined  and  remarkable  spot,  and 
then  the  diameter  of  the  solar  image;  and,  com¬ 
paring  the  one  with  the  other,  we  can  ascertain 
the  number  of  miles,  either  lineal  or  square,  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  dimensions  of  the  spot.  For 
example,  suppose  a  spot  to  measure  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  the  w'hole  image  of  the  sun  25 
inches,  the  proportion  between  the  diameter  of 
the  spot  and  that  of  the  sun  will  be  as  1  to  59;  in 
other  words,  the  one-fflielh  part  of  the  sun’s 
diameter.  Now  this  diameter  being  880,000  miles, 
this  number,  divided  by  50,  produces  a  quotient 
of  17,600=the  number  of  miles  which  its  diam¬ 
eter  measures.  Such  a  spot  wdll  therefore  contain 
an  area  of  243,285,504,  or  more  titan  two  hundred 
and  forty-three  millions  of  square  miles,  which 
is  46  millions  of  miles  more  than  the  whole  su¬ 
perficies  of  the  terraqueous  globe.  Again,  sup¬ 
pose  the  diameter  of  a  spot  measures  3-10th3  of, 
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ftn  inch,  and  the  solar  Image  23  inches,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  diameter  of  the  spot  to  tliat  of  the 
sun  is  as  3  to  230-=*the  number  of  tenths  in  23 
inches.  The  number  of  miles  in  the  spot’s  diam¬ 
eter  will  tlierefore  be  found  by  the  following  pro- 
portiorf;  230  :  680,000  ::  3  :  11,478;  that  is,  the 
diameter  of  such  a  spot  measures  eleven  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  miles.  Spots  of 
such  sizes  are  not  unfrequeutly  seen  to  transit  the 
solar  disc. 

By  this  mode  of  viewing  the  image  of  the  sun, 
his  spots  may  be  exhibited  to  twenty  or  thirty 
inuividuals  at  once  without  the  least  straining  or 
injury  to  the  eyes;  and  as  no  separate  screen  is 
requisite,  and  as  the  ceilings  of  rooms  are  gene¬ 
rally  white,  the  experiment  may  be  performed  in 
half  a  minute  without  any  previous  preparation 
except  screwing  on  and  adjusting  the  eyepiece. 
The  manner  of  exhibiting  the  solar  spots  in  this 
way  is  represented  in  fig.  82. 

5.  On  the  Space-penetrating  Power  of  Telescopes. 
— The  power  of  telescopes  to  penetrate  into  the 
profundity  of  space  is  the  result  of  the  quantity 
of  light  they  collect  and  send  to  the  eye  in  a  state 
fit  for  vision.  This  property  of  telescopes  is 
sometimes  designated  by  the  expression  Illuminat¬ 
ing  Forcer. 

Sir  W.  Herschel  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who 
made  a  distinction  between  the  rnayni/ytrey  power 
and  the  space-penetrating  power  of  a  telescope; 
and  there  are  many  examples  which  prove  that 
such  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made,  especially  in 
the  case  of  large  instruments.  For  example,  the 
small  star,  or  speck  of  light  which  accompanies 
the  pole-star,  may  be  seen  through  a  telescope  of 
large  aperture  with  a  smaller  magnifying  power 
than  with  a  telescope  of  a  small  aperture  furnished 
with  a  much  higher  power.  If  the  magnifying 
power  is  sufficient  to  show  the  small  star  com¬ 
pletely  separated  from  the  rays  which  surround 
the  large  one,  this  is  sufficient,  in  one  point  of 
view;  but,  in  order  that  this  effect  may  be  pro¬ 
duced,  so  as  to  render  the  small  star  perfectly 
distinguishable,  a  certain  quantity  of  light  must 
be  admitted  into  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  which 
quantity  depends  upon  the  area  of  the  object-glas.s 
or  speculum  of  the  instrument,  or,  in  other  words, 
on  the  illuminating  power.  If  we  compare  a  tele¬ 
scope  of  2^^ths  inches  aperture  wMth  one  of  five 
inches  aperture,  when  the  magnifying  power  of 
each  does  not  exceed  50  times  for  terrestrial  ob¬ 
jects,  the  effect  of  illuminating  power  is  not  so 
evident;  but  if  we  use  a  power  of  100  for  day 
objects,  and  180  for  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
effects  of  illuminating  power  is  so  clearly  percep¬ 
tible,  that  objects  not  only  appear  brighter  and 
more  clearly  visible  in  the  larger  telescope,  but 
with  the  same  magnifying  power  they  also  appear 
larger,  particularly  when  the  satellites  of  Jupiter 
and  small  stars  are  the  objects  we  are  viewing. 

Sir  W.  Herschel  remarks,  that  “  objects  are 
viewed  in  their  greatest  perfection  when,  in  pene¬ 
trating  space,  the  magnifying  power  is  so  low  as 
only  to  be  sufficient  to  show  the  object  well,  and 
when,  in  magnifying  objects,  by  way  of  examin¬ 
ing  them  minutely,  the  space-penetrating  power  is 
no  higher  than  what  will  suffice  for  the  purpose; 
for  in  the  use  of  either  power,  the  injudicious 
overcharge  of  the  other  will  prove  hurtful  to  vi¬ 
sion.”  When  illuminating  power  is  in  too  high 
a  degree,  the  eye  is  offended  by  the  extreme  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  object;  when  it  is  in  too  low  a  de¬ 
gree,  the  eye  is  distressed  by  its  endeavors  to  see 
what  is  beyond  its  reach;  and  therefore  it  is  de¬ 
sirable,  when  we  wish  to  give  the  eye  all  the  as¬ 
sistance  possible,  to  have  the  illuminating  and 
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the  magnifying  powers  in  due  proportion.  What 
this  proportion  is,  depends,  in  a  certain  degree, 
upon  the  brightness  of  the  object.  In  proportion 
to  its  brightness  or  luminosity,  the  magnifying 
power  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  increased.  Sir 
W.  Herschel  remarks  in  reference  to  a.  Lyrce, 
“  This  star,  I  surmise,  has  light  enough  to  bear 
being  magnified  at  least  ahundred  thousand  times, 
with  no  more  than  six  inches  of  aperture.”  How¬ 
ever  beautifully  perfect  any  telescopes  may  appear, 
and  however  sharp  their  defining  power,  their  per- 

Fig.  82. 


formance  is  limited  by  their  illuminating  powers, 
which  are  as  the  squares  of  the  diameters  of  tha 
apertures  of  the  re.spective  instruments.  I'hus  a  te¬ 
lescope  whose  object-gla.ss  is  four  inches  diameter 
will  have  four  times  times  the  quantity  of  light,  or 
illuminating  power,  possessed  by  a  telescope  whoso 
aperture  is  only  two  inches,  or'  in  the  proportion 
of  IG  to  4;  the  square  of  4  being  16,  and  tho 
square  of  2  being  4. 

The  nature  of  the  space-penetrating  poruer  to 
which  we  are  adverting,  and  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  it  and  magnifying  power,  may  be  illustrat¬ 
ed  from  a  few  examples  taken  from  Sir  W.  Her- 
schel’s  observations. 

The  first  observation  which  I  shall  notice  refers 
to  the  nebula  between  »  andij'  Ophiuchi,  discovered 
by  Messier  in  1764.  The  observation  was  mado 
with  a  ten  feet  reflector,  having  a  magnifying 
power  of  250,  and  a  space-penetrating  power  of 
28.67.  His  note  is  dated  May  3,  1783.  “  I  see  seve¬ 
ral  stars  ill  it,  and  make  no  doubt  a  higher  power 
and  more  light  will  resolve  it  all  into  stars.  This 
seems  to  me  a  good  nebula  for  the  purpose  of  es¬ 
tablishing  the  connection  between  nebulte  and 
clusters  of  stars  in  gemeral.”  “  June  18,  1784. 
The  same  nebula  viewed  with  a  Newtonian  twen¬ 
ty  feet  reflector;  penetrating  power  61,  and  a  mag¬ 
nifying  power  of  157;  a  very  large  and  a  very 
bright  cluster  of  excessively  conipre.sseil  star.s. 
The  stars  are  but  just  visible,  and  are  of  unefiual 
magnitudes.  The  large  stars  are  red ;  the  cluster 
is  a  miniature  of  that  near  Flamstead’s  forty- 
second  Com®  Berenices.  Right  ascension,  I7h. 
6m.  32s.  Polar  distance,  108°  18".”  In  this  caso, 
a  penetrating  power  of  about  28,  with  a  magnify¬ 
ing  power  of  250,  barely  showed  a  few  stars; 
while  in  the  second  instrument  the  illuminating 
power  of  60,  with  the  magnifying  power  of  only 
157,  showed  them  completely. 

Subsequentlv  to  the  date  of  the  latter  observa¬ 
tion,  the  twenty  feet  Newtonian  telescope  was 
converted  into  aii  Herschelian  instrument  by  tak¬ 
ing  away  the  small  speculum,  and  giving  the,  largo 
one  the  proper  inclination  for  obtaining  the  front 
view;  by  which  alteration  the  illuminating  power 
was  increased  from  61  to  75,  and  the  advantage 
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derived  from  the  alteration  was  evident  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  satellites  of  Uranus  by  the  altered  te¬ 
lescope,  which  before  was  incoinpeleiil  in  llie  point 
of  penetration,  or  illuminating  power.  “March 
14,  171)8,1  viewed  the  Georgian  planet  (or  Ura¬ 
nus)  with  a  new  twenty-five  feet  reflector.  Its 
penetrating  power  is  95.85,  and  having  just  before 
also  viewed  it  with  rny  twenty  feet  instrument,  1 
found  that  with  an  equal  magnifying  power  of 
SOU,  the  twenty-five  feet  telescope  had  considerably 
the  advantage  of  the  former.”  The  aperture  of 
the  twenty  feet  instrument  was  18.8  inches,  and 
that  of  the  twenty- five  feet  telescope  24  inches, 
so  tliat  the  superior  effect  of  the  latter  instrument 
must  have  been  owing  to  its  greater  illuminating 
power.  The  following  observations  show  the  ,=u- 
perior  power  of  the  forty  feet  telescope,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  twenty  feet.  “  Feb.  24,  178G,  I 
viewed  the  nebula  near  Flamstead’s  fifth  Serpentis 
with  my  twenty  feet  reflector,  magnifying  power 
157.  'I'lie  most  beautiful,  extremely  compressed 
cluster  of  small  stars,  the  greatest  part  of  them 
gathered  together  into  one  brilliant  nucleus,  evi¬ 
dently  consisting  of  stars,  surrounded  with  many 
detached  gathering  stars  of  the  same  size  and  co¬ 
lor.  R.  A.,  151i.  7m.  12s.  P.  D.  87°  8".”  “  May  27, 
1791,  I  viewed  the  same  object  with  my  forty  feet 
telescope,  penetrating  power  191.G9,  magnifying 
power  370.  A  beautilul  cluster  of  stars.  I  counted 
about  200  of  them.  The  middle  of  it  is  so  com¬ 
pressed  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  stars.” 
“  Nov.  5,  1791,  I  viewed  Saturn  w'ith  the  twenty 
and  forty  feet  telescopes.  Tu'enty  feet. — The  fifth 
satellite  of  Saturn  is  very  small.  The  first,  second, 
third,  fourth  and  fifth, and  the  new  si.xfh  satellite,? 
are  in  their  calculated  places.  Furty  feet. — I  see 
the  new  si.-vlh  satellite  much  better  than  wdth  the 
twenty  feet.  The  fifth  is  also  much  larger  here 
than  in  the  twenty'  feet,  in  which  it  was  ne.-irly  the 
same  size  as  a  small  fixed  star,  but  here  it  is  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  that  star.” 

These  example.?,  and  many  others  of  a  similar 
kind,  explain  sufficiently  the  nature  and  extent  of 
that  species  of  power  that  one  telescope  possesses 
over  another,  in  consequence  of  its  enlarged  aper¬ 
ture;  but  the  exact  quantity  of  this  power  is  in 
some  degree  uncertain.  To  ascertain  ])raclically 
the  illuminating  power  of  telescopes,  we  must  try 
them  with  equal  powers  on  such  obji'cts  as  the 
following:  the  small  stars  near  the  pole-star,  and 
near  Rigel  and  t  Rootis;  the  division  in  the  ri  ng  of 
Saturn;  and  distant  objects  in  the  twilight  or  to¬ 
ward  the  evening.  Tlicse  objects  are  distinctly 
seen  with  a  five  feet  achromatic  of  3  8-l()ths  in¬ 
ches  aperture,  and  an  illuminating  power  of  144, 
while  they  are  scarcely'  visible  in  a  3)^  feet  with 
an  aperture  of  inches,  and  an  illuminating 

power  of  72,  supposing  the  same  magnifying 
power  to  be  applied.  The  iiluminaling  power  of  a 
telescope,  is  best  estimated,  in  regard  to  land  ob¬ 
jects,  when  it  is  tried  on  minute  objects,  and  such 
as  are  badly  lighted  up;  and  the  advantage  of  a 
telescope  with  a  large  aperture  will  be  most  obvi¬ 
ous  when  it  is  coiiipared  with  another  of  inferior 
size  in  the  close  of  the  evening,  when  looking  at 
a  printed  bill  composed  of  letters  of  various  sizes. 
As  darkness  comes  on,  the  use  of  illuminating 
power  becomes  more  evident.  In  a  five  feet  tele¬ 
scope  some  small  letters  will  be  legible  which  are 
hardly  discernible  in  the  3j-^  feet,  and  in  the 
feet  are  quite  undefinable,  though  the  magnifying 
powers  be  equal.  Sir  W.  Ilerschel  informs  us 
that,  in  the  year  1776,  when  he  had  erected  a  tele¬ 
scope  of  twenty  feet  focal  length  of  the  Newtoni¬ 
an  ■construction,  one  of  its  effects  ny  trial  was, 
that  when,  toward  evening,  on  account  of  darkness. 


the  natural  eye  could  not  penetrate  far  into  space, 
the  telescope  possessed  that  power  sufficiently  to 
show,  by  the  dial  of  a  distant  church  steeple,  what 
o’clock  it  was,  notwithstanding  the  naked  eye 
could  no  longer  see  the  steeple  itself. 

In  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  numbers  by 
which  the  degree  of  space-penetrating  power  is 
expressed,  and  the  general  grounds  on  which  they 
re.st,  the  following  statements  may  be  made.  Tha 
depth  to  which  the  naked  eye  can  penetrate  into 
the  spaces  of  the  heavens  is  considered  as  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  twelfth  order  of  distances;  in  other 
words,  it  can  perceive  a  star  at  a  distance  twelve 
times  farther  than  those  luminaries,  such  .as  Sirius, 
Arcturus,  or  Capella,  whicli,  from  their  vivid  light, 
we  |)resume  to  be  nearest  to  us.  It  has  beenstat 
ed  above  that  Ilerschel  calculated  his  ten  feet  te¬ 
lescope  to  have  a  space- penetrating  power  of  28.67, 
that  is,  it  could  enable  us  to  descry  a  star  28  times 
further  distant  than  the  naked  eye  can  reach.  His 
twenty  feet  Newtonian  was  considered  as  having 
a  similar  power  of  61;  his  25  feet,  nearly  96;  and 
his  forty'  feet  instrument,  a  power  of  191.69.  If 
each  of  these  numbers  bo  multiplied  by  12,  the 
product  will  indicate  how  much  farther  these  tele¬ 
scopes  will  penetrate  into  space  than  the  nearest 
range  of  the  fixed  star.?,  such  as  those  of  the  first 
magnitude.  For  instance, the  penetrating  power 
of  the  forty  feet  reflector  being  191.69,  this  num¬ 
ber,  multiplied  by  12,  gives  a  product  of  2300, 
which  shows  that,  were  there  a  series  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  three  hundred  stars  extended  in  aline  beyond 
Sirius,  Capella,  and  similar  stars,  each  star  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  one  beyond  it  by  a  space  equal  to 
the  distance  of  Sirius  from  the  earth,  they  might 
be  all  seen  through  the  forty-feet  telescope  In 
short,  the  penetrating  pow'er  of  telescopes  is  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  requires  to  be  particularly  at¬ 
tended  to  in  our  observations  of  celestial  pheno¬ 
mena,  and  in  many  cases  is  of  more  importance 
than  viagnifymg  power.  It  is  the  effect  produced 
by  illuminating  power  that  renders  telescopes,  fur¬ 
nished  with  comparatively' small  magnifying  pow¬ 
ers,  much  more  efficient  in  observing  comets,  and 
certain  nebulse  and  clusters  of  .stars,  than  when 
high  powers  are  attempted.  Every  telescope  may 
be  so  adjusted  as  to  produce  different  space-pene¬ 
trating  imwers.  If  we  wish  to  diminish  such  a 
power,  we  have  only  to  contract  the  object-glass 
or  speculum  by  placing  circular  rims,  or  apertures 
of  different  degrees  of  lireadth,  across  the  mouth 
of  the  great  tube  of  the  instrument.  But  we  can¬ 
not  increase  this  illuminating  power  bey'ond  a 
certain  extent,  which  is  limited  by  the  (ii’ameter 
of  the  object-glass.  When  we  wish  illuminating 
power  beyond  this  limit,  we  must  be  furnished 
with  an  object-glass  or  speculum  of  a  larger  size; 
and  hence  the  rapid  advance  in  price  of  instru¬ 
ments  which  have  large  apertures,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  high  illuminating  powers.  Mr.  Tulley’s 
feet  achromatios  of  2^ths  iricho.s  a|)erture  sell  at 
£26  5s.;  when  the  aperture  is  3J.^th  inches,  the 
price  is  £42;  when  dij'inches,  £68  5s.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  contains  a  statement  of  the  “  compa¬ 
rative  lengths,  apertures,  illuminating  powers,  and 
prices  of  achromatic  refractors  and  Gregorian  re¬ 
flectors,”  according  to  Dr.  Kitchener: 

The  ill  uminating  powers  stated  in  the  following 
table  are  only  comparative.  Fixing  on  the  number 
25  as  the  illuminating  power  of  a  two  feet  tele¬ 
scope,  1  6-lOths  of  an  inch  aperture,  that  of  a  23>2 
feet,  two  inches  aperture,  will  be  40;  of  a  five  feet, 
3  8-lOtbs  inches  aperture,  144,  &c.  If  the  illumi¬ 
nating  power  of  a  Gregorian  1 foot,  and  three 
inches  aperture,  be  90,  a  five  feet,  with  nine  inchei 
I  aperture,  will  be  810,  &c. 
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ACnaOHATtC  REFRACTORS. 

GREGORIAN,  ETC., 

REFLECTORS. 

lAcngthand  uume 
tliev  aie  knosvn 

Diameter  of 

Illuminating 

Price. 

Length  and  name 

Diameter  of 

Illuminating 

by. 

by. 

aperture. 

power. 

Feet. 

In.  Th. 

L.  s. 

Feet. 

In.  Th. 

L  s. 

2 

1.  6 

25 

4  4 

1 

2.  5 

62 

1  7 

2>,< 

2 

40 

12  12 

1)4 

3 

90 

12  12 

3)4 

2.  7 

72 

21  to 
42 

2 

3 

4.  5 

5.  5 

202 

302 

20 

50 

c 

3.  8 

144 

105  to 

4 

7 

490 

105 

150 

7  Newtonian 

7 

490 

126 

7 

5 

250 

250 

5  Gregorian 

9 

810 

200 

7 

1  6 

360 

360 

lO  Newtonian 

10 

inoo 

315 

6.  On  choosing  Telescopes,  and  ascertaining  their 
Properties. — It  is  an  object  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  to  every  astronomical  observer  that  he 
should  be  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  qua¬ 
lities  of  his  telescope,  and  of  any  instruments  of 
this  description  which  he  may  intend  to  purchase. 
The  following  directions  may  perhaps  be  useful 
to  the  reader  in  directing  him  in  the  choice  of  an 
achromatic  refracting  telescope  : 

Supposing  that  an  achromatic  telescope  of  3}/^ 
feet  focal  length  and  3J^th  inches  aperture  were 
offered  for  sale,  and  that  it  were  required  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  the  object-glass,  on  which  its  ex¬ 
cellence  chiefly  depends,  is  a  good  one,  and  duly 
adjusted,  some  opinion  may  be  formed  by  laying 
the  tube  of  the  telescope  in  a  horizontal  position, 
on  a  firm  support,  about  the  bight  of  the  e5’e,  and 
by'  placing  a  printed  card  or  a  watch-glass  verti¬ 
cally,  but  in  an  inverted  position,  against  some 
wall  or  pillar  at  40  or  50  yards  distant,  so  as  to  be 
exposed  to  a  clear  sky.  When  the  telescope  is 
directed  to  this  object,  and  accurately'  adjusted  to 
the  eye,  should  the  letters  on  the  card,  or  the 
strokes  and  dots  on  the  watch  glass,  appear  clearly 
and  sharply  defined,  without  any  mistiness  or  co¬ 
loration,  and  if  very'  small  spots  appear  well-de¬ 
fined,  great  hopes  may  be  entertained  that  the 
glass  will  turn  out  a  good  one.  But  a  telescope 
may  appear  a  good  one,  when  viewing  common 
terrestrial  objects,  to  eyes  unaccustomed  to  dis¬ 
criminate  deviations  from  perfect  vision,  while  it 
mav  turn  out  to  be  an  indifferent  one  when  di¬ 
rected  to  certain  celestial  objects.  Instead,  there¬ 
fore,  of  a  printed  card,  fix  a  black  board,  or  one- 
half  of  a  sheet  of  black  paper,  in  a  vertical  po¬ 
sition  at  the  same  distance,  and  a  circular  disc  of 
white  writing  paper,  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  on  the  center  of  the  black  ground; 
then,  having  directed  the  telescope  to  this  object, 
and  adjusted  for  the  place  of  dislinct  vision,  mark  ' 
with  a  black-lead  pencil  the  sliding  eyetube  at  the 
end  of  the  main  tube,  so  that  this  position  can 
aUvays  be  known;  and  if  this  sliding  tube  be 
gradually  drawn  out  or  pushed  in  while  the  eye 
beholds  the  disc,  it  will  gradually  enlarge  and  lose 
its  color  until  its  edges  cease  to  be  well-defined. 
Now  if  the  enlarged  misty  circle  is  observed  to  be 
concentric  with  the  disc  itself,  the  object-glass  is 
properly  centered,  as  it  has  reference  to  the  tube; 
but  if  the  misty  circle  goes  to  one  side  of  the 
disc,  the  cell  of  the  object-glass  is  not  at  right  an¬ 
gles  to  the  tube,  and  must  have  its  screws  re¬ 
moved  and  its  holes  elongated  by  a  rat-tailed  file 
small  enough  to  enter  the  holes.  When  this  has 
been  done,  the  cell  may  be  replaced,  and  the  disc 
examined  a  second  time,  and  a  slight  stroke  on 
one  edge  of  the  cell  by  a  wooden  mallet  will  show 
by'  the  alteration  made  in  the  position  of  the  misty 
portion  of  the  disc  how  tlie  adjustment  is  to  be 
effected,  which  is  known  to  be  right  when  a  mo- 
tioii  in  the  sliding  tube  will  make  the  diluted  disc  1 


enlarge  in  a  circle  concentric  with  the  disc  itself 
When  the  disc  will  enlarge  so  as  to  make  a  ring 
of  diluted  white  light  round  its  circumference,  as 
the  sliding  tube  holding  the  eyepiece  is  pushed  in 
or  drawn  out,  the  cell  may  be  finally  fixed  by  the 
screws  passing  through  its  elongated  holes. 

When  the  object-glass  is  thus  adjusted,  it  may 
then  be  ascertained  whether  the  curves  of  the  re¬ 
spective  lenses  composing  the  object-glass  are 
well  formed,  and  suitable  for  each  other.  If  a 
small  motion  of  the  sliding  tube  of  about  l-lDth 
of  an  inch  in  a  feet  telescope  from  the  point 
of  distinct  vision  will  dilute  the  light  of  the  disc 
and  render  the  appearance  confused,  the  figure  of 
the  object-glass  is  good,  particularly  if  the  same 
effect  will  take  place  at  equal  distances  from  the 
point  of  distinct  vision  when  the  tube  is  alter¬ 
nately'  drawn  out  and  pushed  in.  A  telescope 
that  will  admit  of  much  motion  in  the  sliding 
tube,  without  sensibly  aff.'Cting  the  distinctness  of 
vision  will  not  define  an  object  well  at  any  point 
of  adjustment,  and  must  be  considered  as  having 
an  imperfect  object-glass,  inasmuch  as  the  splieri- 
cal  aberration  of  the  transmitled  rays  is  not  duly 
corrected.  The  due  adjustment  of  the  convex 
lens  or  lenses  to  the  concave  one  will  be  judged  of 
by  the  alisence  of  coloration  round  the  enlarged 
di.se,  and  is  a  property  distinct  from  the  spherical 
aberration;  the  achromatism  depending  on  the  re¬ 
lative  focal  distances  of  the  convex  and  concave 
lenses  is  regulated  by  the  relative  dispersive  powiu'S 
of  the  pieces  of  glass  made  use  of,  but  the  dis¬ 
tinctness  of  vision  depends  on  a  good  figure  of 
the  computed  curves  that  limit  the  focal  di.stnuces. 
When  an  object-giass  is  free  from  imjicrfection  in 
both  these  respects,  it  may  be  called  a  good  glass 
for  terrestrial  purposes. 

It  still,  however,  remains  to  be  determined  how 
far  such  an  object-glass  may  be  good  for  viewing 
I  a  star  or  a  planet,  and  can  only  be  known  by  ac¬ 
tual  observations  on  the  heavenly  bodies.  When 
a  good  telescope  is  directed  to  the  moon  or  to  Ju¬ 
piter,  the  achromatism  may  be  judged  of  by  alter¬ 
nately  pushing  in  and  drawing  out  the  eyepiece 
from  the  place  of  distinct  vision.  In  the  former 
case,  a  ring  of  purple  will  be  formed  round  the 
,edge;  and  in  the  latter,  a  ring  of  light  green, 
which  is  the  central  color  of  the  prismatic  spec¬ 
trum;  for  these  appearances  show  that  the  ex¬ 
treme  colors,  red  and  violet,  are  corrected.  Again, 
if  one  part  of  a  lens  employed  have  a  different 
refractive  power  from  another  part  of  it,  that  is, 
if  the  flint-glass  particularly  is  not  homogeneous, 
a  star  of  the  first  and  even  of  the  second  magni¬ 
tude  will  point  out  the  natural  defect  by  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  an  irradiation,  or  what  is  called  a  wing, 
at  one  side,  which  no  perieclion  of  figure  or  of 
adjustment  will  banish,  and  the  greater  the  aper¬ 
ture,  the  more  liable  is  the  evil  to  happen  :  hence 
caps  with  diff'-rent  apertures  are  usually  supplied 
with  large  telescopes,  that  the  extreme  parts  of 
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tlie  glass  may  be  cut  off  in  observations  requiring 
a  round  and  well-defined  image  of  the  body  ob- 
eervod. 

Anotlier  method  of  determining  the  figure  and 
quality  of  an  object-glass  is  by  first  covering  its 
center  by  a  circular  piece  of  paper,  as  much  as 
one-half  of  its  diameter,  and  adjusting  it  for  dis¬ 
tinct  vision  of  a  given  object,  such  as  the  disc 
above-mentioned,  when  the  central  rays  are  inter¬ 
cepted,  and  then  trying  if  the  focal  length  remains 
unaltered  when  the  paper  is  taken  away  and  an 
aperture  of  the  same  size  applied,  so  that  the  ex¬ 
treme  rays  may  in  theii  lurn  ho  cut  oth  If  the 
vision  remains  equally  distinct  in  both  cases,  with¬ 
out  any  new  adjustment  for  focal  distance,  the 
figure  is  good,  and  the  spherical  aberration  cured, 
and  it  may  be  seen  by  viewing  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  successively  in  both  cases,  whether  the 
irradiation  is  produced  more  by  the  extreme  or  by 
fhe  central  parts  of  the  glass;  or,  in  case  the  one- 
half  be  faulty  and  the  other  good,  a  semicircular 
aperture,  by  being  turned  gradually  round  in  trial, 
will  detect  what  semicircle  contains  the  defective 
portion  of  the  glass;  and  if  such  portion  should 
be  covered,  the  only  inconvenience  that  would 
ensue  would  be  the  loss  of  so  much  light  as  is  thus 
excluded.  When  an  object-glass  produces  radia¬ 
tions  ill  a  large,  star,  it  is  unfit  for  the  nicer  ob¬ 
servations  of  astronomy,  such  as  viewing  double 
stars  of  the  first  class.  The  smaller  a  large  star 
appears  in  any  telescope,  the  better  is  the  figure 
of  the  object-glass;  but  if  the  image  of  the  star 
be  free  from  wings,  the  size  of  its  disc  is  not  an 
objection  in  practical  observations.* 

Some  opticians  are  in  the  habit  of  inserting  a 
diaphragm  into  the  body  of  the  large  tube,  to  cut 
off  the  extreme  rays  coming  from  tlie  object-glass 
when  the  figure  is  not  good,  instead  of  lessening 
the  aperture  by  a  cap.  When  this  is  the  case,  a 
deficiency  of  light  will  be  the  consequence  be¬ 
yond  what  the  apparent  aperture  warrants.  It  is 
therefore  proper  to  examine  that  the  diaphragm 
be  not  placed  too  near  the  object-glass,  so  as  to 
interceiit  any  of  the  useful  rays.  Sometimes  a 
portion  of  the  object-glass  is  cut  off  by  the  stop 
in  theeyetubo.  To  ascertain  this,  adjust  the  tele¬ 
scope  to  distinct  vision,  then  take  out  the.  eye¬ 
glasses,  and  put  your  finger  on  some  other  object 
on  the  edge  of  the  outside  of  the  object-glass,  and 
look  down  the  tube;  if  you  can  see  the  top  of 
your  finger,  or  any  object  in  its  place,  just  peep¬ 
ing  over  the  edge  of  the  object-glass,  no  part  is 
cut  off.  I  once  had  a  feet  telescope  whose  ob¬ 
ject-glass  measured  three  inches  in  diameter,  which 
was  neither  so  bright,  nor  did  it  perforin  in  other 
respects  nearly  so  well  as  another  of  the  same 
length  whose  object-glass  was  only  2?,jths  inches 
in  diameter;  but  I  found  that  a  diaphragm  was 
jilaced  about  a  foot  within  the  end  of  the  large 
tube,  which  reduced  the  aperture  of  the  object- 
glass  to  less  than  2U'  inches,  and  when  it  w'us  re¬ 
moved  the  telescope  was  less  distinct  than  before. 
The  [towers  given  along^with  this  instrument 
were  much  lower  than  usual,  none  of  them  ex¬ 
ceeding  100  times.  This  is  a  trick  not  uncom¬ 
mon  with  some  opticians. 

Dr.  Pearson  mentions  that  an  old  Dollond’s  tele¬ 
scope  of  63  inches  focal  length  and  3^ths  inches 
aperture,  supposed  to  be  an  excellent  one,  was 
brought  to  Mr.  Tullcy  when  he  was  present,  and 
the  result  of  the  examination  was  that  its  achro¬ 
matism  was  not  perfect.  The  imperfection  was 
lints  determined  by  experiment.  A  small  glass 

*  The  above  directions  and  remarks  are  abridged  with 
some  alterations  from  Ur.  Pearson’s  “  Introduction  to  Prac- 
tical  Asti  tnomy,”  vol.  ii. 


globe  was  placed  at  forty  yards’  distance  from  tho 
object-end  of  the  telescope  when  tlie  sun  was 
shilling,  and  the  speck  of  light  seen  reflected  from 
this  globe  formed  a  good  substitute  for  a  large 
star,  as  an  object  to  be  viewed.  Wlien  the  focal 
length  of  the  object-glass  was  adjusted  to  this  lu¬ 
minous  oliject,  no  judgment  could  be  formed  of 
its  prismatic  aberrations  until  the  eyepiece  had 
been  pushed  in  beyond  the  place  of  correct  vision; 
hut  wlien  the  telescope  was  sliortened  a  little,  the 
luminous  disc  occasioned  by  such  shortening  was 
strongly  tinged  with  red  rays  at  its  circumference. 
Oil  the  contrary,  when  the  eyepiece  was  drawn 
out  so  as  to  lengthen  tlie  telescope  too  imicli,  the 
disc  thus  produced  was  tinged  with  a  small  circle 
of  red  at  its  center,  thereby  denoting  that  tlie  con¬ 
vex  lens  had  too  short  a  focal  leiigtli;  and  Mr. 
Tulley  observed,  that  if  one  or  both  of  the  curves 
of  the  convex  lens  were  flattened  until  the  total 
focal  length  should  be  about  four  inches  increased, 
it  would  render  the  telescope  quite  achromatic, 
provided  in  doing  this  the  aberration  should  not 
be  increased. 

The  following  general  remarks  may  be  added: 
1.  To  make  anything  like  an  accurate  compari¬ 
son  of  telescopes,  they  must  be  tried  not  only  at 
the  same  place,  but  as  nearly  as  possible  at  tlie 
same  time,  and,  if  the  instruments  are  of  the  same 
length  and  construction,  if  possible,  with  thesania 
eyepiece.  2.  A  difference  of  eight  or  ten  times 
in  the  magnifying  power  will  sometimes,  on  cer¬ 
tain  objects,  give  quite  a  different  character  to  a 
telescope.  It  has  been  found  by  various  experi¬ 
ments  tliat  ohject-gla.sses  of  two  or  three  inches 
longer  focus  will  produce  difierent  vision  with 
the  same  eyepiece.  3.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
ascertain  that  the  ey’eglasses  are  perfectly  clean 
and  free  from  defects.  The  defects  of  glass  are 
either  from  veins,  specks,  scratches,  color,  or  an 
incorrect  figure.  To  discover  veins  in  an  eve  or 
an  object-glass,  place  a  candle  at  the  distance  of 
four  or  five  yards;  then  look  througli  the  glass, 
and  move  it  from  your  eye  until  it  appear  full  of 
light;  you  will  then  see  every  vein,  or  other  im¬ 
perfection  ill  it,  which  may  distort  tiie  objects  and 
render  vision  Imperfect.  Specks  or  scratches, 
especially  in  object-glasses,  are  not  so  injurious 
us  veins,  for  t.bey  do  not  lii.stort  the  object,  but 
only  intercept  a  portion  of  the  light.  4.  We  can¬ 
not  judge  accurately  of  the  excellence  of  any 
telo.scope  by  observing  oliject.s  wiili  which  we  are 
not  familiarly  acquainted.  Opticians  generally 
try  an  iii.strument  at  their  own  marks,  such  as 
the  dial-plate  of  a  watch,  a  finely  engraved  card, 
a  weathercock,  or  the  moon  and  the  planet  Jupi¬ 
ter,  when  near  the  meriiiian.  Of  several  telescopes 
of  tile  same  length,  ujierture,  and  magnifviiig 
power,  that  one  is  generally  cousidered  the  'best 
with  which  we  can  read  a  given  print  at  the 
greatest  distance,  especially  if  the  print  consists 
of  Jipiires,  such  as  a  table  of  logarithms,  where 
the  eye  is  not  apt  to  be  deceived  by  the  imagina¬ 
tion  in  guessing  at  the  sense  of  a  passage  when 
two  or  three  words  are  distingui.shed. 

There  is  a  circumstance  which  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  noticed  in  reference  to  achromatic  tele¬ 
scopes,  particularly  those  of  a  small  size,  and 
which  I  have  never  seen  noticed  by  any  optical 
writer.  It  is  this:  if  the  telescope,  wlien  we  are 
viewing  objects,  be  gradually  turned  round  its  axis, 
there  is  a  certain  position  in  which  the  objects 
will  appear  distinct  and  accurately  defined;  and 
if  it  be  turned  round  exactly  a  semicircle  from 
this  point,  the  same  degree  of  distinctness  is  per¬ 
ceived,  but  in  all  other  positions  there  is  an  evi¬ 
dent  want  of  clearness  and  defining  power.  This 
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t  find  to  bo  the  case  in  more  than  ten  one-foot 
and  two-feet  telescopes  now  in  my  possession, 
and  therefore  I  have  put  marks  upon  the  object- 
end  of  each  of  them  to  indicate  the  positions  in 
which  they  should  be  used  for  distinct  observa¬ 
tion.  Tins  is  a  circumstance  which  requires,  in 
man}'  cases,  to  be  attended  to  in  the  choice,  and 
the  use  of  telescopical  instruments,  and  in  fixing- 
and  adjusting  them  on  their  pedestals.  In  some 
telescopes  this  defect  is  very  striking,  but  it  is  in 
some  measure  perceptible  in  the  great  majorily 
of  instruments  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  in¬ 
spect.  Even  in  large  and  expensive  achromatic 
telescopes  this  defect  is  sometimes  observable.  I 
have  an  achromatic  whose  object-glass  is  4  1-lOth 
inches  in  diameter,  which  was  much  improved  in 
its  defining  power  by  being  unscrewed  from  its 
original  position,  or  turned  round  its  axis  about 
one-eighth  part  of  its  circumference.  This  de¬ 
fect  is  best  detected  by  looking  at  a  large  printed 
bill,  or  a  signpost  at  a  distance,  wlieii  on  turning 
round  the  telescope  or  object-glass,  the  letters  will 
appear  much  better  defined  in  one  position  than 
in  another.  The  position  in  which  tlie  object 
appeal's  least  distinct  is  wlien  the  upper  part  of 
the  telescope  is  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  diffiirent 
from  the  two  positions  above  stated,  or  at  an  equal 
distance  from  each  of  them. 

7.  On  the  mode  of  determining  the  magnifying 
power  of  Telescopes. — In  regard  to  refracting  tele¬ 
scopes,  we  have  already  shown  that,  when  a  single 
eyeglass  is  used,  the  magnifying  power  may  be 
found  by  dividing  the  focal  distance  of  the  object- 
glass  by  that  of  the  eyeglass;  but  when  a  Huyge- 
nian  eyepiece,  or  a  four-glass  terrestrial  eyepiece, 
such  as  is  now  common  in  achromatic  telescopes, 
is  used,  the  magnifying  power  cannot  be  a.scer- 
taiiied  in  this  manner;  and  in  some  of  the  delicate 
observations  of  practical  astronomy,  it  is  of  the 
Utmost  importance  to  know  the  exact  magnifying 
power  of  the  instrument  with  which  the  observa¬ 
tions  are  made,  particularly  when  mici'ometrical 
measurements  are  employed  to  obtain  the  desired 
results.  The  following  is  a  general  metliod  of 
finding  the  magnifying  powers  of  telescopes  when 
the  instrument  called  adynarneUr  is  not  employed, 
and  it  answers  for  refracting  and  reflecting  tele¬ 
scopes  of  every  description. 

Having  put  up  a  small  circle  of  paper  an  inch 
or  two  in  diameter  at  the  distance  of  about  100 
yards,  draw  upon  a  card  two  black  parallel  lines, 
whose  distance  from  each  otlier  is  equal  to  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  paper  circle;  then  view  through  the 
telescope  the  paper  circle  with  one  eye,  and  the 
parallel  lines  with  the  other,  and  let  the  parallel 
lines  be  moved  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  eye, 
until  they  seem  exactly  to  cover  the  small  circle 
viewed  through  the  telescope;  the  quotient  obtain¬ 
ed  by  dividing  the  distance  of  the  paper  circle  by  the 
di.?tance  of  the  parallel  lines  from  the  eye  will  be  the 
magnifying  [)Ower  of  the  telescope.  It  requires  a 
little  practice  before  this  experiment  can  be.  per¬ 
formed  with  accuracy.  The  one  eye  must  be  accus¬ 
tomed  to  look  at  an  object  near  at  liand,  while  the 
other  is  looking  at  a  iiiore  distant  object  through 
the  telescope.  Both  eyes  must  be  open  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  image  of  the  object  seen  tlirongh  tlie 
Uilescope  must  be  brought  into  apparent  contact 
with  the  real  object  near  at  hand.  But  a  little  prac¬ 
tice  will  soon  enable  any  obsei-ver  to  perform  the 
experiment  with  ease  and  correctness,  if  tlie  tele¬ 
scope  be  mounted  on  a  firm  stand,  and  its  eleva¬ 
tion  or  depres.sion  produced  by  rack-work. 

The  following  is  another  method  founded  on 
the  same  principle;  Measure  the  space  occupied 
by  a  number  of  the  courses,  or  rows  of  bricks  in 
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a  modern  building,  which,  upon  an  average,  is 
found  to  have  eight  courses  in  two  feet,  so  that 
each  course  or  row  is  three  inches.  Then  cut  a 
piece  of  paper  three  inches  in  liight,  and  of  the 
length  of  a  brick,  which  is  about  nine  inches,  so 
that  it  may  represent  a  brick,  and  fixing  the  paper 
against  the  brick  wall,  ])laoe  the  telescope  to  be 
examined  at  the  distance  of  about  80  or  100  yards 
from  it.  Now,  looking  Ihrongh  the  teletcope  at 
the  paper  with  one  eye,  and  at  the  same  time, 
with  tlie  other  eye,  looking  past  the  telescope, 
observe  what  extent  of  wall  the  magiiified  image 
of  the  paper  appears  to  cover;  tlien  count  tiie 
courses  of  bricks  in  that  extent  and  it  will  give 
the  magnifying  power  of  the  telescope  It  is  to 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  inagnilying  |)o^vBr 
determined  in  this  way  will  he.  a  fraction  greater 
than  for  very  distant  objects,  as  the  focal  di.stunce 
of  the  telescope  is  necessarily  lengthened  in  order 
to  obtain  distinct  vision  of  near  objects. 

Ill  comparing  the  magnifying  powers  of  two 
telescopes,  or  of  the  same  telescope  when  different 
magnifying  powers  are  employed,  I  generally  use 
the  following  simple  metliod.  The  telescopes  are 
placed  at  eight  or  ten  feet  distance  from  a  window, 
with  their  eye-ends  parallel  to  each  other,  or  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  window.  Looking  at 
a  distant  object,  I  fix  upon  a  portion  of  it  whoso 
magnified  image  will  appear  to  fill  exactly  two  or 
three  panes  of  the  window;  then,  putting  on  a 
different  power,  or  looking  through  another  tele¬ 
scope,  I  observe  the  same  object,  and  mark  exact¬ 
ly  the  extent  of  its  image  on  the  window-panes, 
and  compare  the  extent  of  the  one  image  with 
the  other.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  one 
telescope  has  been  previously  found  to  magnify 
ninety  times,  and  that  the  image  of  the  object 
fixed  upon  exactly  fills  three  panes  of  the  window, 
and  that  with  the  other  power  or  the  other  tele¬ 
scope  the  image  fills  exactly  two  panes,  then  the 
magnifying  power  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  tl;e 
former,  or  sixty  times;  and  were  it  to  fill  only 
one  pane,  the  power  would  be  about  thirty  times 
A  more  correct  method  is  to  place  at  one  side  of 
the  window  a  narrow  hoard  two  or  tliree  feet 
long,  divided  info  fifteen  or  twenty  equal  parts, 
and  observe  how  many  of  these  parts  appear  to 
be  covered  by  the  respective,  image  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  telescopes.  Suppose,  in  the  one.  citse,  ten  di¬ 
visions  to  be  covered  by  the  image  in  a  telescope 
iriagiiif3ri'ng  ninety  times,  and  that  the  image  of 
the  same  object  in  another  telescope  measures  six 
divisions,  then  its  power  is  found  bj'  the  following 
proportion:  10:  90;  ;  6:  54;  that  is,  this  telescope 
magnifies  54  times. 

Another  mode  which  I  have  used  for  deteniiiiv- 
ing,  to  a  near  approximation,  the  powers  of  tele¬ 
scopes,  is  as  follows:  Endeavor  to  find  the  focus 
of  a  single  lens  which  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
magnifying  power  of  the  eyepiece,  whether  the 
Huyge.nian  or  tlie  common  terrestrial  eyepiece. 
This  may  bo  done  by  taking  a  small  lens,  and 
using  it  us  an  object-glass  to  the  eyepiece.  Look¬ 
ing  tlirough  the  eyepiece  to  a  window,  and  holding 
the  lens  at  a  proper  distance,  observe,  whether  the 
image  of  one  of  the  panes  e.xactly  coincides  with 
tlie  pane  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye;  if  it  does, 
then  tlie  magnifying  power  of  the  eyepiece  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  lens.  If  the  lens  be  half  au 
inch  ill  focal  length,  the  eyepiece  will  produce 
the  same  magnifying  power  as  a  single  lenswdieK 
used  as  an  eyeglass  to  the  telescope,  and  the  mag¬ 
nifying  power  will  then  he  found  by  dividing  the 
focal  distance  of  the  object-glass  by  that  of  the 
eyeglass;  but  if  the  image  of  tlie  pane  of  glass 
does  not  exactly  coincide  with  the  pane  as  seen 
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by  the  other  eye,  then  proportional  parts  may  be 
taken  by  observing  the  divisions  of  such  a  board 
as  described  above,  or  we  may  try  lenses  of  differ¬ 
ent  focal  distances.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a 
lens  two  inches  focal  length  had  been  used,  and 
that  the  image  of  a  pane  covered  exactly  the 
space  of  two  panes,  the  power  of  the  eyepiece  is 
then  equal  to  that  of  a  single  lens  of  one  inch  fo¬ 
cal  distance. 

Tlie  following  is  another  mode  depending  on 
the  same  general  principle.  If  a  slip  of  writing- 
paper  one  inch  long,  or  a  disc  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rial  one  incli  in  diameter,  be  placed  on  a  black 
ground  at  from  30  to  50  yards’  distance  from  the 
object-end  of  the  telescope,  and  a  staff  painted 
white,  and  divided  into  inches  and  parts  by  strong 
black  lines,  be  placed  vertically  near  the  said 
paper  or  disc,  the  eye  that  is  directed  through  tlie 
telescope,  when  adjusted  for  vision,  will  see  the 
inagnified  disc,  and  the  other  eye,  looking  along 
tlie  outside  of  the  telescope,  will  observe  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inches  and  parts  that  the  disc  projected  on 
it  will  just  cover,  and  as  many  inches  as  are  thus 
covered  will  indicate  the  magnifying  power  of  the 
telescope,  at  the  distance  for  which  it  is  adjusted 
for  distinct  vison.  The  solar  power,  or  powers 
for  very  distant  objects,  may  be  obtained  by  the 
following  proportion :  As  the  terrestrial  focal 
length  at  the  given  distance  is  to  the  solar  focal 
length,  so  is  the  terrestrial  to  the  solar  power. 
For  example,  a  disc  of  white  paper  one  inch  in 
diameter  was  placed  on  a  black  board,  and  sus¬ 
pended  on  a  wall  contiguous  to  a  vertical  black 
staff  that  was  graduated  into  inches  by  strong 
white  lines,  at  a  distance  of  33  yards  feet, 
and  when  the  adjustment  for  vision  was  mado 
with  a  42  inch  telescope,  the  left  eye  of  the  ob¬ 
server  viewed  the  disc  projected  on  the  staff,  while 
the  right  eye  observed  that  the  enlarged  image  of 
the  disc  covered  just  58}^  inches  on  the  staff,  wliicli 
number  was  the  measure  of  the  magnifying 
power  at  the  distance  answering  to  33  yards  2)^ 
feet,  which  in  this  case  exceeded  the  solar  focus 
by  an  inch  and  a  half.  Tlien,  according  to  the 
above  analogy,  we  have,  as  43.5  :  42  :  :  58.5  :  56.5 
nearly.  Hence  the  magnifying  power  due  to  the 
solar  focal  length  of  the  telescope  in  question  is 
56.5,  and  the  distance  33  yards  2>2'  feet,  is  that 
which  corresponds  to  an  elongation  of  the  solar 
focal  distance  an  inch  and  a  half.*  If  we  multi¬ 
ply  the  terrestrial  and  the  solar  focal  distances 
together,  and  divide  the  product  by  their  dif¬ 
ference,  we  shall  again  obtain  the  distance  of 
the  terrestrial  object  from  the  telescope.  Thus, 
liA±ia.=1218  inches=101.5  feet,  or  33  yards 
2}4  feet. 

The  magnifying  power  of  a  telescope  is  also 
determined  by  measuring  the  image  which  the 
object-glass  or  the  large  speculum  of  a  telescope 
forms  at  its  solar  focus.  This  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  an  instrument  called  a  Dynameter.  This 
apparatus  consists  of  a  strip  of  mother-of-pearl, 
marked  with  equal  divisions,  from  the  1-lOOth 
to  the  1-1 000th  of  an  incli  apart,  according  to 
the  accuracy  required.  This  mea.sure  is  attached 
to  a  magnifying  lens  in  its  focus,  in  order  to 
make  the  small  divisions  more  apparent.  When 
tlie  power  of  a  telescope  is  required,  the  person 
must  measure  the  clear  aperture  of  the  object- 
glass;  then,  holding  the  pearl  dynameler  ne.xt  the 
eyeglass,  let  him  observe  how  many  divisions  the 
small  circle  of  light  occupies  when  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  directed  to  a  briglit  object;  then,  by 
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dividing  tlie  diameter  of  the  object-glass  by  the 
diameter  of  this  circle  of  light,  the  power  will  be 
obtained.*  The  most  accurate  instrument  of  this 
kind  is  the  Double  Image  Dynameter,  invented  by 
Ramsden,and  another  on  the  same  principle  now 
made  by  Dollond,  a  particular  description  of 
which  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Pearson’s  “Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Practical  Astronomy.”  Tiie  advantage 
attending  these  dynameters  is,  that  they  do  not 
require  any  knowledge  of  the  thickness  and  focal 
lengths  of  any  of  the  lenses  employed  in  a  tele¬ 
scope,  nor  yet  of  their  number  and  relative  posi¬ 
tions;  neither  does  it  make  any  difference  whether 
the  construction  be  refracting  or  reflecting,  direct 
or  inverting.  One  operation  includes  the  result 
arising  from  the  most  complicated  construction. 

I  shall  only  mention  further  the  following  meth¬ 
od  of  discovering  the  magnifying  power,  which 
is  founded  on  the  same  general  principle  as 
alluded  to  above.  Let  the  telescope  be  placed  in 
such  a  position  opposite  the  sun  that  the  rays  of 
light  may  fall  perpendicularly  on  the  object-glass; 
the  pencil  of  rays  may  be  received  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  its  diameter  measured.  Then,  as  the 
diameter  of  the  pencil  of  rays  is  to  that  of  the 
object-glass,  so  is  the  magnifying  power  of  the 
telescope. 

8.  On  cleaning  the  Lenses  of  Telescopes. — It  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  distinct  vision,  that  the 
glasses,  particularly  the  eyeglasses  of  telescopes, 
be  kept  perfectly  clean,  free  of  damp,  dust,  or 
whatever  may  impede  the  transmission  of  the 
rays  of  light;  but  great  caution  ought  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  wiping  of  them,  as  they  are  apt  to 
be  scratched  or  otherwise  injured  by  a  rougii  and 
incautious  mode  of  cleaning  them.  They  should 
never  be  attempted  to  be  wij)ed  unless  they  really 
require  it;  and  in  this  case,  they  should  be  wiped 
carefully  and  gently  with  a  piece  of  new  and  soft 
lamb’s-skin  leather;  if  this  be  not  at  iiand,  a  piece 
of  fine  silk  paper,  or  fine  clean  linen  may  be  used 
as  a  substitute.  The  lens  which  requires  to  be 
most  particularly  attended  to  is  the  second  glass 
from  the  eye,  or  the  field-glass;  for  if  any  dust  or 
other  impediment  be  found  upon  this  glass,  it  is 
always  distinctly  seen,  being  magnified  by  the 
glass  next  the  eye.  The  next  glass  which  re¬ 
quires  attention  is  the  fourth  from  the  eye.  r.r 
that  which  is  next  the  object.  Unless  tlie  glass 
next  tlie  eye  be  very  dusty,  a  few  small  spots  or 
grains  of  dust  are  seldom  perceptible.  Tlie  ob- 
ject-glass  of  an  achromatic  should  seldom  be 
touched  unless  damp  adheres  to  it.  Care  slionld 
be  taken  never  to  use  pocket-handken.hiefs  or 
dirty  rags  for  wiping  lenses.  From  the  frequent 
use  of  such  articles,  the  glasses  of  seamen’s  tele¬ 
scopes  get  dimmed  and  scratched  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years.  If  the  glasses  bo  exceedingly  dh't)', 
and  if  greasy  substances  ■  are  attached  to  thorn, 
they  may  bo  soaked  in  spirits  and  water,  and  after¬ 
ward  carefully  wiped.  In  replacing  the  glasses 
in  their  socket,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  touch 
the  surfaces  with  the  fingers,  as  they  would  be 
dimmed  with  the  perspiration;  they  sliould  be 
taken  hold  of  by  the  edges  only,  and  carefullv 
screwed  into  the  same  cells  irorn  which  they 
were  taken.  ^ 

ON  MEGALASCOPES,  OR  TEI.ESOr.fES  FOR  VIEWING 
VERY  NEAR  OE/jTJTS. 

It  appears  to  have  been  almost”overlooked  by 
opticians  and  others,  that  telescopes  may  be  con- 
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etructed  so  as  to  exhibit  a  beautiful  and  minute 
view  of  very  near  objects,  and  to  produce  even  a 
microscopic  effect  without  the  least  alteration  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  lenses  of  which  they  ai-e 
composed.  This  object  is  effected  simply  by 
making  the  eyetube  of  a  telescope  of  such  a 
length  as  to  be  capable  of  being  drawn  out 
twelve  or  thirteen  inches  beyond  the  point  of 
distinct  vision  for  distant  objects.  The  telescope 
is  then  rendered  capable,  of  e.xhibitiug  with  dis¬ 
tinctness  all  kinds  of  objects  from  the  most  distant 
to  those  which  are  placed  within  three  or  four 
feet  of  the  instrument,  or  not  nearer  than  double 
the  focal  distance  of  the  object-glass.  Our  tele¬ 
scopes,  however,  are  seldom  or  never  fitted  with 
tubes  that  slide  farther  than  an  inch  or  two  be¬ 
yond  the  point  of  distinct  vision  for  distant  ob¬ 
jects,  although  a  tube  of  a  longer  size  than  usual, 
or  an  additional  tube,  would  cost  but  a  trilling 
expense. 

The  following,  among  many  others,  are  some 
of  the  objects  on  which  I  have  tried  many  amus¬ 
ing  experiments  with  telescopes  fitted  up  with 
the  long  tubes  to  which  I  allude.  The  telescope  to 
which  I  shall  more  particularly  advert  is  an  achro¬ 
matic,  mounted  on  a  pedestal,  having  an  object-glass 
about  nineteen  inches  focal  length,  and  l^ths  of  an 
inch  ill  diameter,  with  magnifying  powers  for  dis¬ 
tant  objects  of  thirteen  and  twenty  times.  When 
this  instrument  is  directed  to  a  miniature  portrait 
inches  in  length,  placed  in  a  good  light,  at  the 
distance  of  about  eight  or  ten  feet,  it  appears  as 
large  as  an  oil  painting  four  or  five  feet  long,  and 
represents  the  individual  as  large  as  life.  The 
features  of  the  face  appear  to  stand  out  in  bold 
relief;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  representation  of 
the  human  figure  that  more  resembles  the  living 
prototype  than  in  this  exhibition,  provided  the 
miniature  is  finely  executed.  In  this  case  the 
tube  requires  to  be  pulled  out  four  or  five  inches 
from  the  point  of  distinct  vision  for  distant  ob¬ 
jects,  and  consequently  the  magnifying  power  is 
proportionably  increased.  Another  class  of  ob¬ 
jects  to  which  such  a  ttdeseope  may  be  applied  is 
Perspective  Prints,  either  of  public  buildings, 
streets,  or  landscapes.  When  viewed  in  this  way 
they  ])resent  a  panoramic  appearance,  and  seem 
nearly  as  natural  as  life,  just  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  appear  in  the  Optical  Diagonal  Machine, 
or  when  reflected  in  a  large  concave  mirror,  with 
this  advantage,  that  while  in  these  instruments 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  print  appears  where  the 
right  should  be,  the  objects  seen  through  the  tele¬ 
scope  appear  exactly  in  their  natural  posilion.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  telescope  should  have  a 
small  magnifying  power,  not  exceeding  five  or 
six  times,  so  as  to  take  in  the  whole  of  the  land¬ 
scape.  If  an  astronomical  eyepiece  be  used,  the 
print  will  require  to  be  inverted. 

Other  kinds  of  objects  which  may  be  viewed 
with  this  instrument  are  trees,  flowers,  and  other 
objects  in  gardensimmediately  adjacent  to  the  apart¬ 
ment  in  which  we  make  our  observations.  In 
this  way  we.  may  obtain  a  distinct  view  of  a  variety 
of  rural  objects,  which  we  cannot  easily  approach, 
such  as  the  buds  and  blossoms  on  the  tops  of 
trees,  and  the  insects  with  which  they  may  be 
infested.  There  are  certain  objects  on  which  the 
telescope  may  be  made  to  produce  a  powerful 
microscopical  effect,  such  as  the  more  delicate  and 
beautiful  kinds  ol  dowers,  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  si¬ 
milar  objects.  In  viewing  such  objects,  the  telescope 
may  be  brought  within  little  more  than  double 
the  focal  distance  of  the  object-glass  from  the  ob¬ 
jects  to  be  viewed,  and  then  the  magnifying 
power  is  very  considerably  increased.  A  nosegay 
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composed  of  a  variety  of  delicate  flowers,  or  even 
a  single  flower,  such  as  the  sea  pink,  makes  a 
splendid  appearance  in  this  way.  A  peacock’s 
feather,  or  even  the  fibers  on  a  common  quill, 
appear  very  beautiful  when  placed  in  a  proper 
light.  The  leaves  of  trees,  particularly  the  leaf 
of  the  plane-tree,  when  placed  against  a  window- 
pane,  so  that  the  light  may  shine  through  them, 
appear,  in  all  their  internal  ramifications,  more 
distinct,  beautiful,  and  interesting  than  when 
^  viewed  in  any  other  way;  and  in  such  views  a 
large  portion  of  the  object  is  at  once  exhibited  to 
the  eye.  In  this  case,  the  eyejueoe  of  such  a 
telescope  as  that  alluded  to  requires  to  be  drawn 
out  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  bevond  the  point 
of  distinct  vision  for  objects  at  a  distance,  and  the 
distance  between  these  near  objects  and  the  object- 
end  of  the  telescope  is  only  about 

A  telescope  having  a  diagonal  eyepiece  pre¬ 
sents  a  very  pleasant  view  of  near  objects  in  this 
manner.  With  an  instrument  of  this  kind  I  have 
frequently  viewed  the  larger  kind  of  small  objects 
alluded  to  above,  such  as  the  leaves  of  shrubs  and 
trees,  flowers  consisting  of  a  variety  of  parts,  the 
fibers  of  a  peacock’s  feather,  and  similar  objects. 
In  this  case,  the  object-glass  of  the  instrument, 
which  is  10'^2  inches  focal  length,  was  brought 
within  22  inches  of  the  object,  and  the  eye  looked 
down  upon  it  in  tiie  same  manner  as  when  wa 
view  objects  in  a  compound  microscope.  A  com¬ 
mon  pocket  achromatic  telescope  may  be  used  for 
the  purposes  now  stated,  provided  the  tube  in  the 
eyepiece  containing  the  two  lenses  next  the  object 
be  taken  out,  in  which  case  the  two  glasses  next 
the  eye  form  an  astronomical  eyepiece,  and  the 
tubes  may  be  drawn  out  five  or  six  inches  l)e3'on(i 
the  focal  point  for  distant  objects,  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  distinct  vision  for  objects  not  fartlier  distant 
than  about  20  or  24  inches  ;  but  in  this  case,  the 
objects  to  be  viewed  must  be  inverted,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  seen  in  their  natural  positions 
when  viewed  through  the  instrument.  Telescopes 
of  a  large  size  and  high  magnifying  powers  may 
likewise  be  used  with  advantage  for  viewing  very 
near  objects  in  gardens  adjacent  to  the  room  in 
which  the  instruments  are  placed,  provided  the 
sliding  tube  next  the  eye  has  a  range  of  two  or 
three  inches  beyond  the  point  of  vision  for  distant 
objects.  In  this  case,  a  magnifying  power  of  100 
times  on  a  or  a  five  feet  achromatic  produces 
a  very  pleasant  effect.  In  making  the  observa¬ 
tions  to  which  I  have  now  alluded,  it  is  requisite 
in  order  to  distinct  vision,  and  ta  obtain  a  pleas¬ 
ing  view  of  the  objects,  that  the  instrument  should 
be  placed  on  a  pedestal,  and  capable  of  motion 
ill  every  direction.  The  adjustment  for  distinct 
vision  may  be  made  either  by  the  sliding  tube,  or 
by  removing  the  telescope  nearer  to  or  farther 
from  the  object. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  LIGHT  AND  VISION,  AND  ON  THE 
NATURE  AND  UTILITY  OF  TELESCOPES. 

Light  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  benefi¬ 
cial,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  mys¬ 
terious  agents  in  the  material  creation.  Though 
the  sun  from  which  it  flows  to  this  part  of  our 
system  is  nearly  a  hundred  millions  of  miles  from 
our  globe,  yet  we  perceive  it  as  evidentlj',  and  feel 
its  influence  as  powerfully,  ns  if  it  emanated 
from  no  higher  a  region  than  the  clouds.  It  sup¬ 
plies  life  and  comfort  to  our  physical  system,  and 
without  its  influence  and  operations  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  objects  around  us,  we  could  scarcely  subsist 
and  participate  of  enjoyment  for  a  single  hour. 
It  is  diffused  around  us  on  every  hand  from  ita 
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fountain,  the  sun;  and  even  the  stars,  though  at 
a  distance  hundreds  of  thousands  of  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  solar  orb,  transmit  to  our  distant 
region  a  portion  of  this  element.  It  gives  beauty 
and  ferlilily  to  the  eartli,  it  supports  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  and  animal  tribes,  and  is  connected  with  the 
various  motions  which  ar.)  going  forward  through¬ 
out  the  system  of  the  universe.  It  unfolds  to  us 
the  whole  scenery  of  external  nature;  the  lofty 
mountains  and  the  expansive  plains,  the  majestic 
rivers  and  the  mighty  ocean  ;  the  trees,  the 
flov/ers,  the  crystal  streams,  and  the  vast  canopy 
of  the  sky,  adorned  with  ten  thousands  of  shin¬ 
ing  orbs.  In  short,  there  is  scarcely  an  object 
within  the  range  of  our  contemplation  but  what 
is  exhibited  to  our  understanding  through  the 
medium  of  light,  or  at  least  bears  a  certain  rela¬ 
tion  to  this  enlivening  and  universal  agent. 
When  we  consider  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the 
rays  of  light,  their  inconceivable  velocity,  the  in¬ 
variable  laws  by  which  they  act  upon  all  bodies, 
the  multifarious  phenomena  produced  by  their 
inflections,  refractions,  and  reflections,  while  their 
original  properties  remain  the  same  ;  the  endless 
variety  of  colors  they  produce  on  every  part  of 
our  terrestrial  creation,  and  the  facility  with  which 
millions  of  rays  pass  through  the  smallest  aper¬ 
tures,  and  pervade  substances  of  great  density, 
while  every  ray  passes  forward  in  the  crowd 
without  disturbing  another,  and  produces  its  own 
specific  impression,  we  cannot  but  regard  this 
element  as  the  most  wonderful,  astonisiiing,  and 
delightful  part  of  the  material  creation.  When 
we  consider  the  admirable  beauties  and  the  ex¬ 
quisite  pleasures  of  which  light  is  the  essential 
source,  and  how  much  its  nature  is  still  involved 
in  mystery,  notwithstanding  the  profound  inves¬ 
tigations  of  modern  philosophers,  we  may  well 
exclaim  with  the  poet, 

“  How  then  shall  I  attempt  to  sing  of  Him 
Who,  light  himself,  in  uncreated  light 
Invested  deep,  dwells  awfully  retired 
from  mortal  eye  or  angel’s  purer  ken; 

Wliose  single  smile  has,  from  the  first  of  time, 
Filled,  overllowing,  all  yon  lamjrs  of  heaven, 

That  beam  forever  through  the  boundless  sky.” 

Thomson. 

The  eye  is  the  instrument  by  which  we  per¬ 
ceive  the  beautiful  and  multifarious  effects  of  this 
universal  agent.  Its  delicate  and  complicated 
structure  ;  its  diversified  muscles;  its  coats  and 
membranes  ;  its  different  humors,  possessed  of 
different  refractive  powers;  and  the  various  con¬ 
trivances  fur  performing  and  regulating  its  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal  motions,  so  as  to  accomplish 
the  ends  intended,  clearly  demonstrate  this  organ 
to  be.  a  masterpiece  of  Divine  mechanism — the 
workmanship  of  Him  whose  intelligence  surr 
passes  cono.'ption,  and  whose  wisdom  is  un¬ 
searchable.  ”  Our  sight,”  says  Addison,  “  is  the 
most  perfect  and  delightful  of  all  our  senses.  It 
fills  the  mind  with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas, 
converses  with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance, 
and  continues  the  longest  in  action,  without 
being  tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments. 
Tlie  sense  of  feeling  can  indeed  give  us  a  notion 
of  extension,  shape,  and  all  other  ideas  that  enter 
the  eye  except  colors;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
very  much  strained,  and  confined  in  its  operation 
to  the  number,  bulk,  and  distance  of  its  particu¬ 
lar  objects.  Our  sight  seems  designed  to  supply  all 
these  defects, and  may  be  considered  as  a  more  deli¬ 
cate  and  diffusive  kind  of  touch,  that  spreads  itself 
over  an  infinite  multitude  of  bodies,  comprehends 
the  largest  figures,  and  brings  into  our  reach 
Borne  of  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  universe.” 
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Could  we  suppose  an  order  of  beings  indued 
with  every  human  faculty  but  that  of  .sight,  it 
would  appear  incredible  to  such  beings,  accus¬ 
tomed  only  to  the  slow  information  of  touch, 
that  by  the  addition  of  an  organ  consisting  of  a 
ball  and  socket,  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  they 
might  be  enabled,  in  an  instant  of  time,  without 
changing  their  place,  to  perceive  the  dispositiou 
of  a  whole  army,  the  order  of  a  battle,  the  figure 
of  a  magnificent  palace,  or  all  the  variety  ol  a 
landscape.- '  If  a  man  were  by  feeling  to  find  out 
the  figure  of  the  Peak  of  'Peneriffe,  or  even  of 
St.  Peter’s  Church  at  Rome,  it  would  be  the 
work  of  a  lifetime.  It  would  appear  still  more 
incredible  to  such  lieings  as  we  have  supposed, 
if  they  were  informed  of  the  discoveries  which 
may  be  made  by  this  little  organ  in  things  far  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  any  other  sense,  that  by  means 
of  it  we  can  find  our  way  in  the  pathless  ocean; 
that  we  can  traverse  the  globe  of  the  earth,  deter¬ 
mine  its  figure  and  dimensions,  and  delineate 
every  region  of  it;  yea,  that  we  can  measure  the 
planetary  orbs,  and  make  discoveries  in  the  .sphere 
of  the  fixed  stars.  And  if  they  were  further  in¬ 
formed  that,  by  means  of  this  same  organ,  we  can 
perceive  the  tempers  and  dispositions,  the  passions 
and  affections  of  onr  fellow-creature.s,  even  when 
they  want  most  to  conceal  them  ;  that  when  the 
tongue  is  taught  most  artfully  to  lie  and  dissem¬ 
ble,  the  hypocrisy  should  appear  in  the  countonanct 
to  a  discerning  eye  ;  and  that  by  this  organ  we 
can  often  perceive  what  is  straight  and  what 
crooked  in  the  mind  as  well  as  in  the  body,  would 
it  not  appear  still  more  astonishing  to  beings  such 
as  we  have  now  supposed?* 

Notwithstanding  these  wonderful  properties  of 
the  organ  of  vision,  the  eye,  when  unas.si.sted  by 
art,  is  comparatively  limited  in  the  range  of  its 
powers.  It  cannot  ascertain  the  existence  of  cer¬ 
tain  objects  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles, 
nor  perceive  what  is-going  forward  in  nature  oi 
art  beyond  such  a  limit.  By  its  natural  powers 
we  perceive  the  moon  to  be  a  globe  about  half  a 
degree  in-  diameter,  and  divei-sified  with  two  or 
three  dusky  spots,  and  that  the  sun  is  a  luminous 
body  of  apparently  the  same  size;  that  the  planets 
are  luminous  points,  and  that  about  a  thousand 
stars  exist  in  the  vi.sible  canopy  of  the  sky.  But 
the  ten  thousandtii  part  of  those  luminaries  which 
are  within  the  reach  of  human  vision  can  never 
be  seen  by  the  unassisted  eye.  Here  the  tei.e- 
scoi’E  interposes,  and  adds  a  new  jiower  to  the 
organ  of  vision,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  extend 
its  views  to  regions  of  space  immeasurably  dis¬ 
tant,  and  to  objects,  the  number  and  magnitude 
of  which  could  never  otherwise  have  been  sur¬ 
mised  by  the  human  imaginatiou.  By  its  aid  we 
obtain  a  sensible  demonstration  that  space  is 
boundless;  that  the  universe  is  replenished  with 
innumerable  suns  and  worlds;  that  the  remotest 
regions  of  immensity,  immeasurably  beyonu  the 
limits  of  unassisted  vision,  display  the  energies  of 
Creating  Power;  and  that  the  empire  of  the 
Creator  extends  fur  beyond  what  eye  hath  been  or 
the  human  imagination  can  conceive. 

The  telescope  is  an  instrument  of  a  much  more 
wonderful  nature  than  what  most  people  are  apt 
to  imagine.  However  popular  such  instruments 
now  are,  and  however  common  a  circumstance 
it  is  to  contemplate  objects  at  a  great  distance 
which  the  naked  eye  cannot  discern,  yet,  prior 
to  their  invention  and  improvement,  it  would 
have  appeared  a  thing  most  mysterious,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  that  objects  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles 
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could  be  made  to  appear  as  if  within  a  few  yards 
of  us,  and  that  some  of  the  heavenly  bodies  could 
be  seen  as  distinctl}^  as  if  wo  had  been  transported 
by  some  superior  power  hundreds  of  millions  of 
miles  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  terrestrial  habita¬ 
tion.  Who  could  ever  have  imagined,  reasoning 
a  priori,  that  the  refraction  of  liglit  in  glass — the 
same  power  by  which  a  straight  rod  appears 
crooked  in  water,  by  which  vision  is  variously 
distorted,  and  by  which  we  are  liable  to  innumer¬ 
able  deceptions- — that  that  same  power  or  law  of 
nature,  by  the  operation  of  which  the  objects  in 
a  landscape  appear  distorted  when  seen  through 
certain  panes  of  glass  in  our  windows,  that  that 
power  should  ever  be  so  modified  and  directed  us 
to  e.xtend  the  boundaries  of  vision,  and  enable  us 
clearly  to  distinguish  scenes  and  objects  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  a  thousand  times  beyond  the  natural  limits 
of  our  visual  organs?  Yet  such  are  the  dis¬ 
coveries  which  science  has  achieved,  such  the 
powers  it  has  brought  to  light,  that  by  glasses 
ground  into  different  forms,  and  properly  adapted 
to  each  other,  we  are  enabled,  as  it  were,  to  con¬ 
tract  the  boundaries  of  space,  to  penetrate  into  the 
most  distant  regions,  and  to  bring  within  the 
reach  of  our  knowledge  the  most  sublime  objects 
in  the  universe. 

When  Pliny  declared  in  reference  to  Hippar¬ 
chus,  the  ancient  astronomer,  “Amsms  reni  Deo 
improbam  annumerare  posteris  Stellas,”  that  “  he 
dared  to  enumerate  the  stars  for  posterity,  an  un¬ 
dertaking  forbidden  by  God,”  what  would  that 
natural  historian  have  said  had  it  been  foretold 
that  in  less  than  1600  years  afterward  a  man 
would  arise  who  should  enable  posterity  to  per¬ 
ceive  and  to  enumerate  ten  times  more  new  stars 
than  Hipparchus  ever  beheld — who  should  point 
out  higher  mountains  on  the  moon  than  on  the 
earth — who  should  discover  dark  spots  as  large  as 
our  globe  in  the  sun,  the  fountam  of  light — who 
ghoulJ  descry  four  moons  revolving  in  different 
periods  of  time  around  the  planet  Jupiter,  and 
could  show  to  surrounding  senators  the  varying 
phases  of  Venus  ?  and  that  another  would  soon 
after  ari.se  who  should  point  out  a  double  ring  of 
six  hundred  thousand  miles  in  circumference  re¬ 
volving  around  the  planet  Saturn,  and  ten  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  stars  which  neither  Hip¬ 
parchus  nor  any  of  the  ancient  astronomers  could 
ever  descr)'  ?  Yet  these  are  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  discoveries  made  by  Galileo  and  Herschel 
by  means  of  the  telescope.  Had  any  one  pro¬ 
phetically  informed  Archimedes,  the  celebrated 
geometrician  of  Syracuse,  that  vision  would,  in 
after  ages,  be  thus  wonderfully  assisted  by  art; 
and,  further,  that  one  manner  of  improving  vision 
would  be  to  place  a  dark,  opaque  body  directly  be- 
tw'een  the  object  and  the  eye;  and  that  another 
method  would  be,  not  to  look  at  the  object,  but  to 
keep  the  eye  quite  in  a  different,  and  even  in  an 
opposite  direction,  or  to  stand  with  the  back  di¬ 
rectly  opposed  to  it,  and  to  behold  all  the  parts  of 
it,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  most  distinctly  in 
this  way,  he  would  doubtless  have  considered  the 
prophet  as  an  enthusiastic  fool  or  a  raving  mad¬ 
man.  Yet  these  things  have  been  realized  in 
modern  times  in  the  fullest  extent.  In  the  Gre- 
goiian  reflecting  telescope,  an  opaque  body, 
iiiimelv,  the  small  speculum  near  the  end  of  the 
tube,  iutoi-poses  directly  between  the  eye  and  the 
object.  In  the  Newtonian  reflector,  and  in  the 
diagonal  eyepieces  formerly  described,  the  eye  is 
directed  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  object,  or 
a  deviation  of  90  degrees  from  the  direct  line  of 
vision.  In  Herschel’s  large  telescopes,  and  in  the 
Aerial  R^ector,  formerly  described  (in  pp.  88-92), 
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the  back  is  turned  to  the  object,  and  the  eye  in 
an  opposite  direction. 

These  circumstances  should  teach  us  humility 
and  a  becoming  diffidence  in  our  own  powers  ; 
and  they  should  admonish  us  not  to  be  too  dog¬ 
matical  or  peremptory  in  affirming  what  is  possi¬ 
ble  or  impossible  in  regard  either  to  nature  or  art 
or  to  tlie  operations  of  the  Divine  Being.  Ar 
has  accomplished,  in  modern  times,  achievement, 
in  regard  to  locomotion,  marine  and  aerial  naviga. 
tion,  the  improvement  of  vision,  the  separation 
and  combinations  of  invisible  gases,  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  objects,  of  which  the  men  of  former 
ages  could  not  have  formed  the  least  conception; 
and  even  yet  we  can  set  no  boundaries  to  the 
future  discoveries  of  science  and  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  art,  but  have  every  reason  to  indulge  the 
hope  that,  in  the  ages  to  come,  scenes  of  Divine 
mechanism  in  the  system  of  nature  will  be  un¬ 
folded,  and  the  effects  of  chemical  and  mechani¬ 
cal  powers  displayed,  of  which  the  human  mind, 
in  its  present  state  of  progress,  cannot  form  the 
most  imperfect  idea.  Such  circumstances  like¬ 
wise  should  teach  us  not  to  reject  any  intimationa 
which  have  been  made  to  us  in  relation  to  the 
character,  attributes,  and  dispensations  of  the 
Divine  Being,  and  the  moral  revelations  of  his 
will  given  in  the  Sacred  Records,  because  we  are 
unable  to  comprehend  every  truth  and  to  remove 
every  difficulty  which  relates  to  the  moral  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Great  Ruler  of  the  universe;  for  if 
we  meet  with  many  circumstances  in  secular 
science,  and  even  in  the  common  operations  of 
nature,  which  are  difficult  to  comprehend — if  even 
the  construction  of  such,  telescopes  as  we  now 
use  would  have  appeared  an  incomprehensible 
mystery  to  ancient  philosophers,  we  must  expect 
to  find  difficulties  almost  insurmountable  to  such 
limited  minds  as  ours  in  the  eternal  plans  and 
moral  arrangements  of  the  “King  Immortal  and 
Invisible,”  as  delineated  only  in  their  outlines  in 
the  Sacred  Oracles,  particularly  those  which  re¬ 
late  to  the  origin  of  physical  and  moral  evil,  the 
ultimate  destiny  of  man,  and  the  invisible  reali¬ 
ties  of  a  future  world. 

The  UTILITY  of  the  telescope  may  be  considered 
in  relation  to  the  following  circumstances: 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  considered  as  an 
instrument  or  machine  which  virtually  transports 
us  to  the  distant  regions  of  space.  When  we 
look  at  the  moon  through  a  telescope  which  mag¬ 
nifies  200  times,  and  survey  its  extensive  plains, 
its  lofty  peaks,  its  circular  ranges  of  mountains, 
throwing  their  deep  shadows  over  the  vales,  its 
deep  and  rugged  caverns,  and  all  the  other  varie¬ 
ties  which  appear  on  the  lunar  surface,  we  behold 
such  objects  in  the  same  manner  as  if  we  were 
standing  at  a  point  2,38,800  miles  from  the  earth 
in  the  direction  of  the  moon,  or  only  twelve 
hundred  miles  from  tliat  orb,  reckoning  its  distance 
to  be  240,000  miles.  YRien  we  view  the  planet 
Saturn  with  a  similar  instrument,  and  obtain  a 
view  of  its  belts  and  satellites,  and  its  magnificent 
rings,  we  are  transported,  as  it  were,  through 
regions  of  space  to  a  point  in  the  heavens  more 
than  nine  hundred  millions  of  miles  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  our  globe,  and  contemplate  those  august 
objects  as  if  we  were  placed  whthin  five  millions 
of  miles  of  the  surface  of  that  planet.*  Although 


•  The  distance  of  .Saturn  from  the  sun  is  906,000,000  of 
miles;  it  is  sometimes  nearer  to,  and  at  other  times  farther 
from  the  earth,  according  as  it  is  near  the  point  of  its  oppo- 
sition  to,  or  conjunction  with,  the  sun.  If  this  number  be 
divided  by  200  hundred,  the  supposed  magnifying  power  of 
the  telescope,  the  quotient  is  4,.'):i0,000,  which  expresses  the 
distance  in  miles  at  which  it  enables  us  t  >  contemplate  thU 
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a  sup'irnatural  power  sufficient  to  carry  us  in 
such  a  celestial  journey  a  thousand  miles  every 
(lay  were  exerted,  it  would  require  more  than 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  years  be¬ 
fore  we  could  arrive  at  such  a  distant  position; 
yet  the  telescope,  in  a  few  moments,  transports 
our  visual  powers  to  that  far  distant  point  of 
space.  When  we  view  with  such  an  instrument 
the  minute  aud  very  distant  clusters  of  stars 
in  the  Milky  Way,  we  are  carried,  in  effect, 
through  the  regions  of  space  to  the  distance  of 
jive  hundred  thousand  millions  of  miles  from  the 
earth;  for  we  behold  those  luminaries  through 
the  telescope  nearly  as  if  they  were  actually 
viewed  from  such  a  distant  point  in  the  spaces 
of  the  firmament.  These  stars  cannot  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  less  than  a  hundred  billions  of  miles 
from  our  globe,  and  the  instrument  we  have  sup¬ 
posed  brings  them  within  the  two  hundredth  part 
of  this  distance.  Suppose  we  were  carried  for¬ 
ward  by  a  rapid  motion  toward  this  point  at  the 
rate  of  a  thousand  miles  everij  hour,  it  would  re¬ 
quire  more  than  ftfUj-seven  thousand  xjeurs  before 
we  could  reach  that  very  distant  station  in  space 
to  which  the  telescope,  in  ^ect,  transports  us:  so 
that  this  instrument  is  far  more  efficient  in  open¬ 
ing  to  our  view  the  scenes  of  the  universe,  than 
if  we  were  invested  with  powers  of  locomotion 
to  carry  us  through  the  regions  of  space  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  cannon  ball  at  its  utmost  ve¬ 
locity;  and  all  the  while  we  may  sit  at  ease  in 
our  terrestrial  apartments. 

In  the  next  place,  the  telescope  has  been  the 
means  of  enlarging  our  views  of  the  sublime  scenes 
of  creation  more  than  any  other  instrument  which 
art  has  contrived.  Before  the  invention  of  this 
instrument,  the  universe  was  generally  conceived 
as  circumscribed  within  very  narrow  limits.  The 
earth  was  considered  as  one  of  the  largest  bodies 
in  creation;  the  planets  were  viewed  as  bodies  of 
a  far  less  size  than  what  they  are  now  found  to 
De;  no  bodies  similar  to  our  moon  were  suspected 
as  revolving  around  any  of  them  ;  and  the  stars 
w'ere  supposed  to  be  little  more  than  a  number 
of  brilliant  lam|is  luing  u])  to  etnit  a  few  glimmer¬ 
ing  rays,  aud  to  adoru  the  canopy  of  our  earthly 
habitation.  Such  a  wonderful  phenomenon  as  the 
ring  of  Saturn  was  never  once  suspected,  and  the 
sun  was  considered  as  only  a  large  ball  of  fire. 
It  was  suspected,  indeed,  that  the  moon  was  di¬ 
versified  with  mountains  and  vales,  and  that  it 
might  possibly  be  a  habitable  world;  but  nothing 
certainly  could  be  determined  on  this  point,  on 
account  of  the  limited  nature  of  unassisted  vision. 
But  the  telescope  has  been  the  means  of  expand¬ 
ing  our  views  of  the  august  scenes  of  creation 
to  an  airao-t  unlimited  extent:  It  has  withdrawn 
the  vail  which  formerly  interposed  to  intercept 
our  view  of  the  distant  glories  of  the  sky:  it  has 
brought  to  light  five  new  planetary  bodies,  un¬ 
known  to  former  astronomers,  one  of  which  is 
more  than  eighty  times  larger  than  the  earth,  and 
seventeen  secondary  [ilanets  which  revolve  around 
the  primary:  it  has  expanded  the  dimensions  of 
the  solar  system  to  double  the  extent  which  was 
formerly  supposed:  it  has  enabled  us  to  descry 
hundreds  of  comets  which  would  otherwise  have 
escaped  our  unassisted  vision,  and  to  determine 
some  of  their  trajectories  and  periods  of  revolu¬ 
tion:  it  has  explored  the  profundities  of  the  Milky 
Way,  and  enabled  us  to  perceive  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  those  splendid  orbs,  where  scarcely 

planet.  Tf  ibis  number  be  subtracted  from  90(3,000,000, 
the  remainder  is  901,470,000,  which  expresses  the  number 
of  iiiios  fro  n  the  earth  at  which  we  are  supposed  to  view 
Saturn  with  such  an  nstrument. 


one  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye:  it  has  laid  open 
to  our  view  thousands  of  Nebulte,  of  various  de¬ 
scriptions,  dispersed  through  different  regions 
of  the  firmament,  many  of  tiiem  containing  thou¬ 
sands  of  separate  stars  :  it  has  directed  our  inves¬ 
tigations  to  thousands  of  double,  treble,  and  mul¬ 
tiple  stars — suns  revolving  aronnd  suns,  and  sys¬ 
tems  around  systems  ;  and  has  enabled  us  to 
determine  some  of  the  periods  of  their  revolu¬ 
tions:  it  has  demonstrated  the  immense  distances 
of  the  starry  orbs  from  our  globe,  and  their 
consequent  magnitudes,  since  it  show's  us  that, 
having  brought  them  nearer  to  our  view  by 
several  hundreds  or  thousands  of  times,  they  still 
appear  only'  as  so  many  shining  points:  it  has  en¬ 
abled  us  to  perceive  that  mighty  changes  are 
going  forward  throughout  the  regions  of  immen¬ 
sity — new  stars  appearing,  and  others  removed 
from  our  view,  and  motions  of  incomprehensihle 
velocity  carrying  forward  those  magnificent  orbs 
through  the  spaces  of  the  firmament:  in  short,  it 
has  opened  a  vista  to  regions  of  space  so  im¬ 
measurably  distant,  that  a  cannon  ball  impelled 
with  its  greatest  velocity  would  not  reach  tracts 
of  creation  so  remote  in  tw'o  thousand  millions  of 
years;  and  even  light  itself,  the  swiftest  body  in 
nature,  would  require  more  than  a  thousand 
years  before  it  could  traverse  this  mighty  inter¬ 
val.  It  has  thus  laid  a  foundation  for  our  acquir¬ 
ing  an  approximate  idea  of  the  infinity  of  space, 
and  for  obtaining  a  glimpse  of  the  far  distant 
scenes  of  creation,  and  the  immense  extent  of  the 
universe. 

Again,  the  telescope,  in  consequence  of  the  dis¬ 
coveries  it  has  enabled  us  to  make,  has  tended  to 
amplify  our  conceptions  of  the  attributes  and  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  Deity.  The  amplitude  of  our  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  Divine  Being  bears  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  expansion  of  our  views  in  regard  to 
his  works  of  creation,  and  the  operations  he  is  in¬ 
cessantly  carrying  forward  throughout  the  uni¬ 
verse.  If  our  views  of  the  works  of  God,  and  of 
tile  manifestations  he  has  given  of  himself  to  his 
intelligent  creatures,  bo  circumscribed  to  a  narrow 
sphere,  as  to  a  parish,  a  province,  a  kingdom,  or 
a  single  world,  our  conceptions  of  that  Great  Be¬ 
ing  will  be  proportionably  limited;  for  it  is  chiefly 
from  the  manifestation  of  God  in  the  material 
creation  that  our  ideas  of  IBs  power,  his  wisdom, 
and  his  other  natural  attributes  are  derived.  But 
in  proportion  to  the  ample  range  or  prospect  we 
are  enabled  to  take  of  the  operations  of  tlie  Most 
High,  w'ill  be  our  conceptions  of  liis  character, 
attributes,  and  agency.  Now  the  telescope,  more 
tlian  any  other  invention  of  man,  lias  tended  to 
open  to  our  view  the  most  magnificent  and  exten¬ 
sive  prospects  of  the  works  of  God;  it  has  led  us 
to  ascertain  that,  within  the  limits  of  the  solar 
system,  there  are  bodies  which,  taken  together, 
comprise  a  mass  of  matter  nearly  two  thousaml 
five  hundred  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth; 
that  these  bodies  are  all  constituted  and  arranged 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  fit  tliem  for  being  habitable 
worlds;  and  that  the  sun,  the  center  of  this  sys¬ 
tem,  is  five  hundred  times  larger  than  the  whole- 
Bat,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  system,  it  luis 
presented  to  our  view  a  universe  beyond  the  grasp 
of  finite  intelligences,  and  to  whicii  human  ima¬ 
gination  can  assign  no  boundaries:  it  luis  enabled 
us  to  descry  suns  clustering  beliind  suns,  rising 
to  view  in  boundless  perspective,  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  its  magnifying  and  illuminating 
powers,  the  numbers  of  which  are  to  be  estimat¬ 
ed,  not  merely  by  thousands,  and  tens  of  tliousands, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands,  but  by  scores  of  mil¬ 
lions;  leaving  us  no  room  to  doubt  that  hundred* 
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of  millions  more  beyond  the  utmost  limits  of  hu¬ 
man  vision,  even  ■when  assisted  by  art,  lie  hid  from 
mortal  view  in  the  unexplored  and  unexplorable 
regions  of  immensity. 

Here,  then,  we  are  presented  with  a  scene  which 
gives  us  a  display  of  Omnipotent  Fower  which  no 
other  objects  can  unfold,  and  which,  without  the 
aid  of  the  telescope,  we  shonld  never  have  beheld; 
a  scene  which  expands  our  conceptions  of  the 
Divine  Being  to  an  extent  which  the  men  of  for¬ 
mer  generations  could  never  have  anticipated;  a 
scene  which  enables  us  to  form  an  approximate 
idea  of  Him  who  is  the  “  King  Eternal,  Immor¬ 
tal,  and  Invisible,”  who  “created  all  worlds,  and 
for  whose  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created.” 
Here  we  behold  the  operations  of  a  Being  whose 
power  is  illimitable  and  uncontrollable,  and  which 
far  transcends  the  comprehension  of  the  highest 
created  intelligence.s;  a  power,  displayed  not  only 
in  the  vast  extension  of  material  existence,  and 
the  countless  number  of  mighty  globes  which  the 
universe  contains,  but  in  the  astonishingly  rapid 
motions  with  which  myriads  of  them  are  carried 
along  through  the  inuneasurable  spaces  of  crea¬ 
tion,  some  of  those  magnificent  orbs  moving  with 
a  velocity  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
miles  an  hour.  Here,  likewise,  we  have  a  display 
of  the  infinite  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Mind,  in  the  harmony  and  order  with  which 
all  the  mighty  movements  of  theuniverse  are  con¬ 
ducted;  in  proportionating  the  magnitudes,  mo¬ 
tions,  and  distances  of  the  planetary  worlds;  in 
the  nice  adjustment  of  the  projectile  velocity  to 
the  attractive  power;  in  the  constant  proportion 
between  the  times  of  the  periodical  revolution  of 
the  planets  and  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances; 
in  the  distances  of  the  several  planets  from  the 
central  body  of  the  system,  compared  with  their 
respective  densities;  and  in  the  constancy  and  re- 
g'rlarity  of  their  motions,  and  the  exactness  with 
which  they  accomplish  their  destined  rounds — all 
which  circumstances  evidently  show  that  He  who 
contrived  the  universe  is  “  the  only  wise  God,” 
who  is  “wondi^ful  in  counsel  and  excellent  in 
working.”  Here,  in  fine,  is  a  display  of  bound¬ 
less  benevolence;  for  we  cannot  suppose,  for  a 
moment,  that  so  many  myriads  of  magnificent 
globes,  fitted  to  be  the  centers  of  a  countless  num¬ 
ber  of  mighty  worlds,  should  be  nothing  else  than 
barren  wastes,  without  the  least  relation  to  intel¬ 
ligent  existence;  and  if  they  are  peopled  with  in¬ 
tellectual  beings  of  various  orders,  how  vast  must 
be  their  numbers,  and  how  overflowing  tliat  Di¬ 
vine  Beneficence  which  has  provided  for  them  all 
everything  requisite  to  their  existence  and  hap¬ 
piness. 

In  these  discoveries  of  the  telescope  we  obtain 
a  glimpse  of  the  grandeur  and  the  unlimited  ex¬ 
tent  of  God’s  universal  empire.  To  this  empire 
no  boundaries  can  be  perceived.  The  larger  and 
the  moro  (lowerful  our  telescopes  are,  tiie  farther 
are  we  enabled  to  penetrate  into  tliose  distant  and 
unknown  regions;  and  however  far  we  penetrate 
into  the  abyss  of  space,  new  objects  of  wonder 
and  magnificence  still  continue  rising  to  our  view, 
affording  the  strongest  presumption  that,  were  we 
to  penetrate  ten  thousand  times  farther  into  those 
remote  spaces  of  immensity,  new  suns,  and  sys¬ 
tems,  and  worlds  would  be  disclosed  to  our  view. 
Over  all  this  vast  assemblage  of  material  exist¬ 
ence,  and  over  all  the  sensitive  and  intellectual 
beings  it  contains,  God  eternally  and  unchangea¬ 
bly  presides;  and  the  minutest  movements,  either 
of'  tlie  physical  or  the  intelligent  system,  through¬ 
out  m  ery  department  of  those  vast  dominions, 
are  at  every  moment  “naked  and  open”  to  his  i 
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omniscient  eye  What  boundless  intelligence  is 
implied  in  the  superintendence  and  arrangement  of 
the  affairs  of  such  an  unlimited  empire  !  and  what 
a  lofty  and  expansive  idea  does  it  convey  of  Him 
who  sits  on  the  throne  of  Universal  Nature,  and 
whose  greatness  is  unsearchable  !  But  without 
the  aid  of  the  telescopic  tube  we  could  not  have 
formed  such  ample  conceptions  of  the  greatness, 
either  ol  the  Eternal  Creator  liimself,  or  of  fire 
universe  which  he  hath  brought  into  existence. 

Beside  the  above,  the  following  uses  of  the  tele¬ 
scope,  in  relation  to  science  and  common  life 
may  be  shortly  noticed; 

In  the  business  of  astronomy,  scarcely  anything 
can  be  done  with  accuracy  witiiout  the  assistance 
of  the  telescope.  1.  It  enables  the  astronomer  to 
determine  with  precision  the  transits  of  the  planets 
and  stars  across  the  meridian;  and  on  the  accu¬ 
racy  with  which  those  transits  are  obtained,  a  va¬ 
riety  of  important  conclusions  and  calculations 
depend.  The  computation  of  astronomical  and 
nautical  tables  for  aiding  the  navigator  in  his 
voyages  round  the  globe,  and  facilitating  his  cal¬ 
culations  of  latitude  and  longitude,  is  derived 
from  observations  made  by  the  telescope,  without 
the  use  of  which  instrument  they  cannot  be  made 
with  precision.  2.  The  apparent  diameters  of  the 
planets  can  only  be  measured  by  Bieans  of  this  in¬ 
strument,  furnished  v/ith  a  micrometer.  By  tha 
naked  eye  no  accurate  measurements  of  the  dia¬ 
meters  of  these  bodies  can  be  taken;  and  without 
knowing  their  apparent  diameters  in  minutes  or 
seconds,  their  real  bulk  cannot  be  determined, 
even  although  their  exact  distances  be  known. 
The  differences,  too,  between  the  polar  and  equa¬ 
torial  diameters  cannot  be  ascertained  without  ob¬ 
servations  made  by  powerful  telescopes.  For  e.x- 
ample,  the  equatorial  diameter  of  Jupiter  is  found 
to  be  in  proportion  to  the  polar  us  14  to  13,  that 
is,  the  equatorial  is  more  than  6(100  miles  longer 
than  the  polar  diameter,  which  could  never  have 
been  determined  by  observations  made  by  the  na¬ 
ked  eye.  3.  The  parallaxes  of  tho  heavenly 
bodies  can  only  be  accurately  ascertained  by  the 
telescope;  and  it  is  only  from  the  knowledge  of 
their  parallaxes  that  their  distances  from  the  earth 
or  from  the  sun  can  be  determined.  In  tho  case 
of  the  fixed  stars,  nothing  of  tho  nature  of  a  pa¬ 
rallax  could  ever  be  expected  to  be  found  without 
the  aid  of  a  telescope.  It  was  by  searching  for 
the  parallax  of  a  certain  fixed  star  that  the  im¬ 
portant  fact  of  the  Aberration  of  Light  was  dis¬ 
covered.  The  observations  for  Ibis  purpose  were 
made  by  means  of  a  telescope  24  feet  long,  fixed 
in  a  certain  position.  4.  'I'lie  motions  and  revo¬ 
lutionary  periods  of  Sidereal  Systeins  can  only  bo 
determined  by  observations  made  by  telescopes  of 
great  magnifying  and  illuminating  powers.  With¬ 
out  a  telescope  the  small  stars  which  accompany 
double  or  treble  stars  cannot  be  perceived,  and 
much  less  their  motions  or  variation  of  their  rela¬ 
tive  positions.  Before  the  invention  of  the  tele 
scope,  such  phenomena,  now  deemed  so  wonderfui 
and  interesting,  could  never  have  been  surmised. 
5.  The  accurate  determination  of  the  longitude 
of  places  on  the  earth’s  surface  is  ascertained  by 
the  telescope,  by  observing  with  this  instrument 
the  immersions  and  emersions  of  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter.  From  such  observations,  with  the  aid  of 
a  chronometer,  and  having  tlie  time  at  any  known 
place,  the  situation  of  any  unknown  place  is 
easily  determined.  But  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter’s 
moons  can  be  perceived  only  by  telescopic  instru¬ 
ments  of  considerable  power.  6.  By  means  of  a 
telescope  with  cross  hairs  in  the  focus  of  the  eye¬ 
glass,  and  attached  to  a  quadrant,  the  altitude  of 
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the  sun  or  of  a  star,  particularly  the  pole-star, 
may  be  most  accurately  taken,  and  from  such  ob¬ 
servations  the  Latitude  of  the  place  may  be  readily 
aud  accurately  deduced. 

Again,  in  tlie  Snroeijing  oj  Land,  the  telescope 
is  particularly  useful;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is 
mounted  on  a  stand  with  a  horizontal  and  vertical 
motion,  pointing  out  by  uivisions  the  degrees  and 
ininu  es  of  i  c  ination  of  the  instrnmeiit.  for 
the  more  accurate  reading  of  these  divisions,  the 
two  limbs  are  furnished  with  a  nonius,  or  Ver¬ 
nier's  Scale.  The  object  here  is  to  take  the  an¬ 
gular  disiauces  between-  distant  objects  on  a  plane 
truly  horizontal,  or  else  the  angular  elevation  or 
depression  of  objects  above  or  below  the  plane  of 
the  horizon.  In  order  to  obtain  either  of  those 
kinds  of  angles  to  a  requisite  degree  of  exactness, 
it  is  neces-sary  that  the  surveyor  should  have  as 
clear  amt  distinct  a  view  as  possible  of  the  ob¬ 
jects,  or  station-staves,  which  he  fi.xes  up  for  his 
purpose,  that  he  may  with  the  greater  certainty 
determine  the  point  of  the  object  which  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  line  he  is  taking.  Now,  as 
such  objects  are  generally  at  too  great  a  distance 
for  the  surveyor  to  be  able  to  distinguish  with  the 
naked  eye,  he  takes  the  assistance  of  the  telescope, 
by  which  he  obtains,  1,  a  distinct  view  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  to  which  his  attention  is  directed,  and,  2,  ho 
is  enabled  to  determine  the  precise  point  of ’the 
object  aimed  at  by  means  of  the  cross  hairs  in  the 
focus  of  the  eyeglass.  A  telescope  mounted  for 
this  purpose  is  called  a  Theodolite,  which  is  de¬ 
rived  from  two  Greek  words,  to  see,  and 

oiToc,  the  way  or  distance. 

In  the  next  place,  the  telescope  is  an  instrument 
of  special  importance  in  the  conducting  of  Tele¬ 
graphs,  and  in  the  conveyance  of  signals  of  all 
descriptions.  Without  its  assistance  telegraphic 
dispatches  could  not  be  conveyed  with  accuracy 
to  any  considerable  distance,  nor  in  quadruple  the 
time  in  which  they  are  now  communicated,  and 
the  different  stations  would  need  to  be  exceedingly 
numerous;  but,  by  the  assistance  of  the  telescope, 
information  may  be  communicated,  by  a  series  of 
telegraphs,  with  great  rapidity.  Twenty-seven 
telegraphs  convey  information  from  Paris  to  Ca¬ 
lais,  a  distance  of  160  miles,  in  three  minutes; 
twenty-two,  from  Paris  to  Lisle,  in  two  minutes; 
forty-six,  from  Strasburg  to  Paris,  in  four  and  a 
half  minutes;  and  eighty,  from  Paris  to  Brest,  in 
ten  minutes.  In  many  other  cases  which  occur 
both  on  land  and  sea,  the  telescope  is  essentially 
requisite  for  descrying  signals.  The  Bell-Rock 
Lighthouse,  for  example,  is  situated  twelve  miles 
from  Arbroath,  and  from  every  other  portion  of 
land,  so  that  the  naked  eye  could  not  discern  any 
signal  which  the  keepers  of  that  light  could  have 
it  in  their  power  to  make;  but  by  means  of  a 
large,  telescope  in  the  station-house  in  Arbroath, 
the  hoisting  of  a  ball  every  morning  at  9,  a.  m., 
which  indicates  that  “All  is  well,”  may  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  recognized. 

Many  other  uses  of  this  instrument,  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  transactions  of  life,  will  readily  occur  to 
the  reader,  and  therefore  I  shall  only  mention  the 
following  purpose  to  which  it  may  be  applied, 
namely, 

To  measure  the  Distance  of  an  Object  from  one 


Station.— This  depends  upon  the  increase  of  the 
focal  distance  of  the  telescope  in  the  case- of  near 
objects.  Look  through  a  telescope  at  the  object 
whose  distance  is  required,  and  adjust  the  focus 
until  it  appear  quite  distinct;  then  slide  in  the 
drawer  until  the  object  begins  to  be  obscure,  and 
mark  that  place  of  the  tube  precisely;  next  draw 
out  the  tube  until  the  object  begins  to  be  again 
obscure^,  and  then  make  another  mark  as  before; 
then  take  the  middle  point  between  those  two 
marks,  aud  that  will  be  the  point  where  the  image 
of  the  object  is  formed  most  distinctly,  which  is 
to  be  nicely  measured  from  the  object-lens,  and 
compared  with  the  solar  focus  of  the  lens  or  tele¬ 
scope,  so  as  to  ascertain  their  difference.  And 
the  rule  for  finding  the  distance  is:  as  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  focal  distance  of  the  object  and 
the  solar  focal  distance  is  to  the  solar  focal  dis 
tance,  so  is  the  focal  distance  of  the  object  to  its 
true  distance  from  the  object-lens.  An  example 
will  render  this  matter  more  perspicuous : 


Fig.  84. 


Let  A  B  (fig.  84)  be  the  object-lens,  E  Y  the 
eyeglass,  F  C  the  radius,  or  focus  of  the  lens  A  B, 
aud  Cf  the  focal  di.stance  of  the  object  O  B, 
whose,  distance  is  to  be  measured.  Now  suppose 
CF=48  inches, or  four  feet,  and  that  we  find  by 
the  above  method  that  Cf  is  50  inches,  then  Ff 
is  two  inches;  and  the  analogy  is,  as  F /==2  is  to 
C  F=48,  so  is  Cfi=5Q  to  C  Q=1200  inches,  or 
100  feet.  Again,  suppose  C/==49  inches,  then 
will  F  f=\  inch;  and  the  proportion  is,  1  : 48 
:  :  49  :  2352=Q  C,  or  196  feet.  A  telescope  ot 
this  focal  length,  however,  will  measure  only 
small  distances.  But  suppose  A  6  a  lens  w'hoso 
solar  focus  is  12  feet,  or  144  inches,  and  that  we 
find  by  the  above  method  that  C  f,  or  the  focal  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  object,  is  146  inches,  then  will  F  f 
be  two  inches,  and  the  proportion  will  be  as  2  : 
144  :  :  146  :  21024  inches,  or  1752  feet=the  dis¬ 
tance  Q  C.  If  with  such  a  large  telescope  we 
view  an  object  O  B,  and  find  F  fhat  l-lOth  of 
an  inch,  this  will  give  the  distance  of  the  ebject 
as  17,292  feet,  or  nearly  miles. 

Since  the  difterence  betw'een  the  radius  of  the 
object-lens  and  the  focal  distance  of  the  object  is 
so  considerable  as  two  inches  in  a  tube  of  four 
feet,  and  more  than  twelve  inches  in  one  of  twelve 
feet,  a  method  might  be  contrived  for  determining 
the  distance  of  near  objects  by  the  former,  and 
more  distant  objects  by  the  latter,  by  inspection 
only.  This  may  be  done  by  adjusting  or  drawing 
a  spiral  line  round  the  drawer  or  tube  through  the 
two-inch  space  in  the  small  telescope,  and  by  cal¬ 
culation  graduate  it  for  every  100  feet  and  the  in¬ 
termediate  inches,  and  then,  at  the  same  time  we 
view  an  object,  we  may  see  its  distance  on  the 
tube.  In  making  such  experiments,  a  common 
object-glass  of  a  long  focal  length,  and  a  single 
eyeglass,  are  all  that  is  requisite,  since  the  inverted 
appearance  of  the  object  can  cause  no  great  in- 
conveiiieuce. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


ON  THE  METHOD  OF  GRINDING  AND  POLISHING  OPTICAL  LENSES  AND 

SPECULA. 


I  ORIGI.VALLY  intended  to  enter  into  particular 
details  on  this  subject  for  tlie  purpose  of  gratifying 
those  mechanics  and  others  who  wish  to  amuse 
themselves  by  constructing  telescopes  and  other 
optical  instruments  for  their  own  use;  but,  having 
dwelt  so  long  on  tlie  subject  of  telescopes  in  the 
preceding  pages,  I  am  constrained  to  confine  my¬ 
self  to  a  very  general  sketch. 

1.  To  grind  and  polish  Lenses  for  Eyeglasses, 
Microscopes,  — First  provide  an  upright  spindle, 
at  the  bottom  of  whicli  a  pulley  is  fi.ved,  which 
must  be  turned  by  a  wheel  by  means  of  a  cord 
and  handle.  At  the  top  of  the  spindle  make  a 
screw  the  same  as  a  lathe-spindle,  on  which  you 
may  screw  chocks  of  different  sizes,  to  which  the 
brass  tool  in  tvhich  the  lens  is  to  be  ground  may 
be  fixed.  Having  fixed  upon  the  breadth  and  fo¬ 
cal  length  of  the  lens,  and  whether  it  is  to  be  a 
piano  or  a  double  convex,  take  a  piece  of  tin-plate 
or  sheet  copper,  and  with  a  pair  of  compasses 
draw  an  arch  upon  its  surface,  near  one  of  its  ex¬ 
tremities,  with  a  radius  equal  to  the.  focal  distance 
of  the  lens,  if  intended  to  be  double-  convex,  or 
with  half  that  distance  if  it  is  to  be  phino-convex. 
Remove  with  a  tile  that  part  of  the  copper  which 
is  without  the  circular  arch,  and  then  a  convex 
gauge  is  formed.  With  the  same  radius  strike 
another  arch,  and  having  removed  that  part  of 
the  copper  which  is  loilhin  it,  a  concave  gauge  will 
be  obtained.  The  bi'ass  tool  in  which  the  glass 
is  to  be  ground  is  then  to  be  fixed  upon  a  turning- 
lathe,  and  turned  into  a  portion  of  a  concave 
sphere,  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  convex  gauge. 
In  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  figure  to  the  con¬ 
cave  tool,  a  convex  tool  of  exactly  the  same  radius 
is  generally  foimed,  and  they  are  ground  one  upon 
another  with  flour  of  emery,  and  when  they  ex¬ 
actly  gpincide  they  are  fit  for  use.  The  convex 
tool  will  serve  for  grinding  concave  glasses  of  the 
same  radius;  and  it  should  be  occasionally  ground 
in  the  concave  tool  to  prevent  it  from  altering  its 
figure. 

Tile  next  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  to  prepare 
the  piece  of  glass  which  is  to  be  ground,  by  chip¬ 
ping  it  in  a  circular  shape  by  rntjans  of  a  large 
pair  of  scissors,  and  removing  the  roughness  i’rom 
its  edges  by  a  common  grindstone.  The  faces 
of  the  glass  near  the  edges  should  likewise  be 
ground  on  the  grindstone  until  they  nearly  fit  the 
concave  gauge,  by-  which  the  labor  of  grinding  in 
the  tool  will  be  considerably  saved.  The  next 
thing  required  is  to  prepare  the  emery  for  grind¬ 
ing,  which  is  done  in  the  following  manner  :  Pro¬ 
vide  four  or  five  clean  earthen  vessels:  fill  one  of 
them  with  water,  and  put  into  it  a  pound  or  half 
a  pound  of  fine  emery,  and  stir  it  about  with  a 
stick;  after  which,  let  it  stand  three  or  four 
seconds,  and  then  pour  it  into  another  vessel, 
which  may  stand  about  ten  seconds:  then  pou»  it 
off  again  into  the  several  vessciS  until  the  water 
is  quite  clear,  and  by  this  means  emery  of  differ¬ 
ent  decrees  of  fineness  is  obtained,  which  must  | 


be  kept  separate  from  each  other,  ana  worked  in 
their  proper  order,  beginning  at  the  first,  and 
working  off  all  the  marks  of  the  grindstone;  then 
take  of  the  second,  next  of  the  third,  &c.,  hoiding 
the  glass  upon  the  pan  or  tool  with  a  light  hand 
when  it  comes  to  be  nearly  fit  for  polishing.  The 
glass,  in  this  operation,  should  be  cemented  to  a 
wooden  handle  by  means  of  pitch  or  other  strong 
cement.  After  the  finest  emery  has  been  used, 
the  roughness  which  remains  may  be  taken  away, 
and  a  slight  polish  given,  by  grinding  the  glass 
with  pounded  pumice-stone.  Before  proceeding 
to  the  polishing,  the  glass  should  be  ground  as 
smooth  as  possible,  and  all  the  scratches  erased, 
otherwise  the  polishing  will  become  a  tedious  pro¬ 
cess.  The  polishing  is  performed  as  follows  :  Tie 
a  piece  of  linen  rag  or  fine  cloth  about  the  tool, 
and  with  fine  putty  (calcined  tin)  or  colcothar  of 
vitriol  (a  very  fine  powder,  sometimes  called  the 
red  oxide  of  iron),  moistened  with  water,  continue 
the  grinding  motion,  and  in  a  short  time  there 
will  be  an  excellent  polish. 

In  order  to  grind  lenses  very  accurately  for  the 
finest  optical  purposes,  particularly  object-glasses 
for  telescopes,  the  concave  ,ool  is  firmly  fixed  to 
a  table  or  bench,  and  the  glass  wrought  upon  it 
by  the  hand  with  circular  strobes,  so  that  its  cen¬ 
ter  may  never  go  beyond  the  euges  of  the  tool. 
For  every  six  or  seven  circular  stioke.",  the  glass 
should  receive  two  or  ihire  cross  oni-s  along  the 
diameter  of  the  tool,  and  in  ditlVrent  i.ireclions; 
and,  while  the  operation  is  going  on,  Ihe  convex 
tool  should,  at  the  end  of  five  minutes,  he  wrought 
upon  the  concave  one  for  a  few  seconds,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  same  curvature  to  the  tools  and  to 
the  glass.  The  finest  polish  is  gent-rally  given  in 
the  following  way:  Cover  the  concave  tool  with  a 
layer  of  pilch,  hardened  liy  the  adoition  of  a  little 
resin,  to  the  tliickncss  of  i-15lh  of  an  inch;  then 
having  taken  a  piece  of  thin  writing  paper,  pres 
, it  upon  the  surface  of  the  pitch  with  the  convex 
tool,  and  pull  the  paper  quickly  from  the  pitch 
before  it  has  adhered  to  it;  and  if  the  surface  of 
the  pitch  is  marked  everywhere  with  the  lines  of 
the  paper,  it  will  be  truly  spherical.  If  any  p-aper 
remains  on  the  surface  of  the.  pitch,  it  maybe 
rubbed  off  by  soap  and  water;  and  if  the  marks 
of  the  paper  should  not  appear  on  any  part  of  it, 
the  operation  must  be  repeated  until  the  poli.sher 
or  bed  of  pitch  is  accurately  spherical.  The  glass 
is  then  to  be  wrought  on  the  polisher  by  circular 
and  cross  strokes  with  the  putty  or  colcothar 
until  it  has  received  a  complete  polish.  When  one 
side  is  finished,  the  glass  must  be  separated  from 
its  handle  hy  inserting  the  point  of  a  knife  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  pitch,  and  giving  it  a  gentle 
stroke.  The  pitch  which  remains  upon  the  glass 
may  be  removed  by  rubbing  it  with  a  little  oil,  or 
spirits  of  wine.  The  operation  of  polishing  on 
cloth  is  slower,  and  the  polish  less  perfect  than  on 
pitch;  but  it  is  a  mode  best  fitted  for  those  who 
have  little  experience,  and  who  would  be  apt,  ia 
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the  first  instance,  to  injure  the  figure  of  the  lens 
by  polishing  it  on  a  bed  of  pitch. 

2.  On  tite  method  of  casting  and  grinding  the 
Specula  of  Reflecting  Telescopes. — The  first  tiling 
to  be  considered  in  the  formation  of  reflecting 
telescopes  is  the  composition  of  the  metal  of  which 
the  specula  are  made.  'I'he  qualities  required  are, 
a  sound,  uniform  metal,  free  from  all  micro¬ 
scopic  pores,  not  liable  to  tarnish  by  absorption 
of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere — not  so  hard  as 
to  be  incapable  of  taking  a  good  figure  and  polish, 
nor  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  scratched,  and  possess¬ 
ing  a  high  reflecting  power.  Various  composi¬ 
tions  have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  of  which 
the  following  are  specimens :  Take  of  geod 
Swedish  copper  S2  ounces,  and  when  melted, 
add  14'o  ounces  of  grain  tin  to  it;  then,  having 
taken  olf  the  scoria,  cast  it  into  an  ingot.  This 
metal  must  be  a  second  time  melted  to  cast  a 
speculum;  but  it  will  fuse  in  this  compound  state 
with  a  small  heat,  and  therefore  will  not  calcine 
the  tin  to  putty.  It  should  be  poured  off  as  soon 
as  it  is  melted,  giving  it  no  more  heat  than  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessaiy.  The  best  method  for  giving 
the  melted  metal  a  good  surface  is  this;  the  mo¬ 
ment  before  it  is  poured  off,  throw  into  the  cruci¬ 
ble  a  spoonful  of  charcoal-dust;  immediately  after 
wliich,  the  metal  must  be  stirred  with  a  wooden 
spatula  and  poured  into  the  molds.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  another  composition  somewhat  similar: 
Take  two  parts  of  cop|)er  as  pure  as  it  is  possible 
to  procure:  this  must  be  melted  in  a  crucible  by 
itself;  then  put,  in  another  crucible,  one  part  of 
pure  grain  tin:  when  they  are  both  melted,  mix 
and  stir  them  with  a  wooden  spatula,  keeping  a 
good  flux  on  the  melted  surface  to  prevent  oxyda- 
tion,  and  then  pour  the  metal  quickly  into  the 
molds,  which  may  be  made  of  founders’  loam. 

The  composition  suggested,  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards,  Inis  often 
been  referred  to  with  peculiar  approbation.  This 
gentleman  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  discover 
the  best  composition,  and  to  give  his  metals  a  fine 
polish  and  the  true  parabolical  figure.  His  tele¬ 
scopes  were  tried  by  Dr.  Maskelyne,  the  astrono¬ 
mer  royal,  who  found  them  greatly  to  excel  in 
brightness,  and  to  equal  in  other  respects  those 
made  by  the  best  artists.  They  shoived  a  white 
object  perfectly  white,  and  ail  objects  of  their 
proper  color.  He  found,  after  trying  various 
combinations,  the  following  to  be  the  best,  name¬ 
ly,  112  ounces  of  copper,  with  15  or  16  ounces  of 
grain  tin  (according  to  the  purity  of  the  copper}, 
with  the  addition  of  one  ounce  of  brass,  one  of 
silver,  and  one  ounce  of  arsenic.  This,  he  affirms, 
will  form  a  metal  capable,  when  polished  in  a 
proper  manner,  of  reflecting  more  light  than  any 
other  metal  yet  made  public. 

The  Rev.  J.  Little,  in  his  observations  on  this 
subject  in  the  “  Irish  Transactions,”  proposes  the 
following  composition,  which  he  found  to  answer 
the  purpose  better  than  any  he  had  tried,  namely, 
32  parts  of  best  bar  copjier,  previously  fluxed  with 
the  black  flux  of  2  parts  tartar  and  1  of  niter, 
4  parts  of  brass,  1  6  parts  of  tin,  and  IJ^  of  arse¬ 
nic.  If  the  metal  be  granulated,  by  pouring  it, 
when  first  melted,  into  water,  and  then  fused  a 
second  time,  it  will  be  less  porous  than  at  first.  In 
this  process,  the  chief  object  is  to  hit  on  the  ex¬ 
act  point  of  the  saturation  of  the  copper,  &c.,  by 
the  tin;  for  if  the  latter  be  added  in  too  great 
quantity,  the  metal  will  be  dull  colored  and  soft; 
if  too  little,  it  will  not  attain  the  most  perfect 
whiteness,  and  will  certainly  tarnish.* 

*  Irish  Tr  a  ns  art.  ions  y  vol.  x;  and  Nicholson’s  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Journal,  vol.  xvi. 


When  the  metal  is  cast,  and  prepared  by  tha 
common  grindstone  for  receiving  its  proper  figure, 
the  gauges  and  grinding-tools  are  to  be  formed  in 
the  same  manner  as  formerly  described  for  lenses, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  radius  of  the  gauges 
must  always  be  double  the  focal  length  of  the 
speculum,  as  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  by’  reflec¬ 
tion  is  at  one  half  the  radius  of  concavity.  In 
addition  to  the  concave  and  convex  tools,  which 
should  be  only  a  little  broader  than  the  metal 
itself,  a  conve.x  elliptical  tool  of  lead  and  tin  should 
bo  formed  with  the  same  radius,  so  that  its  trans¬ 
verse  should  be  to  its  conjugate  diameter  as  10  to 
9,  the  latter  being  e,xactly  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  the  metal.  The  grinding  of  the  speculum  is 
■then  to  be  commenced  on  this  tool  with  coarse 
emery  powder  and  water,  when  the  roughness  is 
taken  off  by  moving  the  speculum  across  the  tool 
in  different  directions,  walking  round  the  post  on 
which  the  tool  is  fixed,  holding  the  speculum  by 
the  wooden  handle  to  which  it  is  cemented;  it  is 
then  to  be  wrought  with  great  care  on.  the  convex 
brass  tool,  with  circular  and  cross  strokes,  and 
with  emery  of  different  degrees — the  concave  tool 
being  sometimes  ground  upon  the  convex  one,  to 
keep  them  all  of  the  same  radius — and  when  every 
scratch  is  removed  from  its  surface,  it  will  be  fit 
for  receiving  the  final  polish. 

When  the  metal  is  ready  for  polishing,  the  el¬ 
liptical  tool  is  to  be  covered  w’ith  black  pitch 
about  l-20th  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  polisher 
formed  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  lenses 
either  with  I  he  concave  brass  tool  or  with  the 
metal  itself.  Tliecolcotharof  vitriol  should  then  be 
triturated  betw'een  two  surfaces  of  glass,  and  a 
considerable  qnanlily  of  it  applied  at  first  to  the 
surface  of  the.  polisher.  I'he  speculum  is  then 
to  be  wrought  in  the  usual  way  upon  the  polish¬ 
ing  tool  until  it  has  received  a  brilliant  luster, 
taking  care  to  use  no  more  of  the  colcolhar,  if  it 
can  be  avoided,  and  only  a  small  quantity  of  it, 
if  it  should  be  found  necessary.  When  the  metal 
moves  stiffly  on  the  jiolisher,  and  the  colcothar 
assumes  a  dark,  uiu  luy  hue,  the  polish  advances 
with  great  rapidity.  The  tool  whl  then  grow 
warm,  and  would  probuiily  slick  to  the  speculum 
if  its  motion  were  discontinued  for  a  moment. 
At  this  stage  of  the  process,  therefore,  we  must 
proceed  with  great  caution,  breathing  continually 
on  the  polislier  until  the  friction  is  so  great  as  to 
retard  the  motion  of  the  speculum.  VVhen  this 
happens,  the  metal  is  to  be  slipped  off  the  tool  at 
one  side,  cleaned  with  soft  leather,  and  placed  in 
a  tube  for  the  purpose  of  trying  its  performance; 
and  if  the  polishing  has  been  conducted  with  care, 
it  will  be  found  to  have  a  true  parabolic  figure.* 

It  was  formerly  the  practice,  before  the  specu¬ 
lum  was  brought  to  the  polisher,  to  smooth  it  on 
a  bed  of  hones,  or  a  convex  tool  made  of  the  best 
blue  stone,  suCh  as  clockmakers  use  in  polishing 
their  work,  which  was  made  one-fourth  part 
larger  than  the  metal  which  was  to  be  ground 
upon  it,  and  turned  as  true  as  possible  to  a  gauge; 
but  this  tool  is  not  generally  considered  as  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  except  when  silver  and  brass 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  metal,  in  ordet 
to  remove  the  roughness  which  remains  after 
grinding  with  the  emery. 

To  try  the  Figure  of  the  Metal. — In  order  to 
this,  the  speculum  must  be  placed  in  the  tube  of 
the  telescope  for  w'hich  it  is  intended,  and  at 
about  20  or  30  yards  distant  there  should  be  put 
up  a  watch-paper,  or  similar  object,  on  which 
there  are  some  very’  fine  strokes  of  an  engraver. 


*  Brewster’s  Appendix  to  “  Ferguson’s  Lectures.” 
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An  annular  kind  of  diagram  should  be  made  with 
card-paper,  so  as  to  cover  a  circular  portion  of 
the  middle  part  of  the  speculum,  between  the  hole 
and  the  circumference,  equal  in  breadth  to  about 
one-eiglith  of  its  diameter.  This  paper  ring 
should  be  fixed  in  the  mouth  of  the  telescope,  and 
remain  so  during  the  whole  experiment.  There 
must  likewise  be  two  other  circular  pieces  of  card- 
paper  cut  out,  of  such  sizes  that  one  may  cover 
the  center  of  the  metal  by  completely  filling  the 
hole  in  the  annular  piece  now  described,  and  the 
other  such  a  round  piece  as  shall  exactly  fill  the 
tube,  and  so  broad  as  that  the  inner  edge  just 
touches  the  outward  circumference  of  the  middle 
annular  piece.  All  these  pieces  together  will 
completely  shut  up  the  mouth  of  the  telescope. 
Let  the  round  piece  which  covers  the  center  of 
the  metal  be  removed,  and  adjust  the  instrument 
so  that  the  image  may  be  as  sharp  and  distinct  as 
possible;  then  replace  the  central  piece,  and  re¬ 
move  the  outside  annular  one,  by  which  means 
the  circumference  only  of  the  speculum  will  be 
exposed,  and  the  image  now  formed  will  be  from 
the  rays  reflected  from  the  exterior  side  of  the 
metal.  If  the  two  images  formed  by  these  two 
portions  of  the  metal  be  perfectl}' sharp  and  equal¬ 
ly  distinct,  the  speculum  is  perfect  and  of  the 
true  parabolic  curve;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Image  from  the  outside  of  the  metal  should  not  be 
distinct,  and  it  should  be  necessary  to  bring  the 
little  speculum  nearer  by  the  screw,  the  metal  is 
not  yet  brought  to  the  parabolic  figure;  but  if,  in 
order  to  procure  distinctness,  we  be  obliged  to 
move  the  small  speculum  farther  off,  then  the 
figure  of  the  great  speculum  has  been  carried  be¬ 
yond  the  parabolic,  and  has  assumed  the  hyper¬ 
bolic  form. 

To  adjust  the  Eyehole  of  Gregorian  Reflectors. — 
If  there  is  only  one  eyeglass,  then  the  distance  of 
the  small  hole,  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  equal 
to  its  focal  length;  but  in  the  compound  Huyge- 
nian  eyepiece,  the  distance  of  the  eyehole  may  be 
thus  found:  Multiply  the  difference  between  the 
focal  distance  of  the  glass  next  to  the  speculum, 
and  the  distance  of  the  two  eyeglasses,  by  the  fo¬ 
cal  distance  of  the  glass  nearest  the  eye;  divide 
the  product  by  the  sum  of  the  focal  distances  of 
the  two  lenses,  lessened  by  their  distance,  and  the 
quotient  will  be  the  compound  focal  distance  re¬ 
quired.  Thus,  if  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens 
next  the  speculum  be  three  inches,  that  of  the  lens 


next  the  eye  one  inch,  and  their  distance  two  inches, 
then  the  compound  focal  distance  from  the  eye¬ 
glass  will  be|^i’=i^  inch.  The  diameter  of 
the  eyehole  is  always  equal  to  the  quotient  ob¬ 
tained  by  dividing  the  diameter  of  the  great  spe¬ 
culum  by  the  magnifying  power  of  the  telescope. 
It  is  generally  from  l-25lh  to  l-50th  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  It  is  necessary,  in  many  cases,  to 
obtain  froin  direct  experiment  an  accurate  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  place  and  size  of  the  eyehole,  as  on 
this  circumstance  depends,  in  a  certain  degree,  the 
accurate  performance  of  the  instrument. 

To  center  the  two  specula  of  Gregorian  Reflectors. 
— Extend  two  fine  threads  or  wires  across  the 
aperture  of  the  tube  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  inter¬ 
sect  each  other  exactly  in  the  axis  of  the  telescope 
Before  the  arm  is  finally  fastened  to  the  slider, 
place  it  in  the  tube,  and  through  the  eyepiece 
(without  glasses)  the  intersection  of  the  cross¬ 
wires  must  be  seen  exactly  in  the  center  of  the 
hole  of  the  arm.  When  this  exactness  is  obtained, 
let  the  arm  be  firmly  riveted  and  soldered  to  the 
slider. 

To  center  Lenses. — The  centering  of  lenses  is  of 
great  importance,  more  especially  for  the  object- 
glasses  of  achromatic  instruments.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  reckoned  a  good  method:  Let  the  lens  to  be 
centered  be  cemented  on  a  brass  chock,  having  the 
middle  turned  away  so  as  not  to  touch  the  lens 
except  near  the  edge,  which  will  be  hid  when 
mounted.  This  rim  is  very  accurately  turned  flat 
where  it  is  to  touch  the  glass.  When  Ihe  chock 
and  cement  is  warm,  it  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly; 
while  in  motion,  a  lighted  candle  is  brought  be¬ 
fore  it,  and  its  reflected  image  attentively  watched. 
If  this  image  has  any  motion,  the  lens  is  not  flat 
or  central;  a  piece  of  soft  wood  must  therefore 
be  applied  to  it  in  the  manner  of  a  turning  tool, 
until  such  time  as  the  light  becomes  stationary. 
W’hen  the  whole  has  cooled,  the  edges  of  the  lens 
must  be  turned  by  a  diamond,  or  ground  with 
emery. 

Formqre  particular  details  in  reference  to  grind¬ 
ing  and  polishing  specula  and  lenses,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Smith’s  “  Complete  System  of  Optics,” 
Imison’s  “School  of  Arts,”  Huygenii  Opera, 
Brewster’s  Appendix  to  “  Ferguson’s  Lectures,” 
“Irish  Transactions,”  vol.  x,  or  “Nicholson’s 
Journal,”  vol.  xvi.  Nos.  65,  CG,  for  January  and 
February,  lb07. 
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C  H  A  P  T  E  E  I. 

ON  MICROMETERS. 


A  MICROMETER  IS  an  instrument  attached  to  a 
telescope,  in  order  to  measure  small  spaces  in  the 
heavens,  such  as  the  spaces  between  two  stars,  and 
the  diameters  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets;  and 
by  the  help  of  which,  the  apparent  magnitude  of 
all  objects  viewed  through  telescopes  may  be  mea¬ 
sured  with  great  exactness. 

Tliere  are  various  descriptions  of  these  instru¬ 
ments,  constructed  witli  different  substances  and 
in  various  forms,  of  which  the  following  consti¬ 
tute  the  principal  variety:  the  IFire  Micrometer — 
the  Spider’s-line  Micrometer — the  Polymetric  Re¬ 
ticle — Divided  Object-glass  Micrometer — Divided 
Eyeglass  Micrometer — Ramsden’s  Catoptric  Mi¬ 
crometer — Rochon’s  Crystal  Micrometer — Mas- 
kely  ne’s  Prismatic  Micrometer; — Brewster’s  Micro- 
metrical  Telescope — Sir  W.  lierschel’s  Lamp  Mi¬ 
crometer — Cavallo’s  Mnther-of- Pearl  Micrometer, 
and  several  others;  but  instead  of  attempting  even 
a  general  description  of  these  instruments,  1  shall 
confine  myself  merely  to  a  very  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Cavallo’s  Micrometer,  as  its  construction 
will  be  easily  understood  by  the  general  reader,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  most  simple  of  these  instruments, 
and  is  so  clieap  as  to  be  procured  for  a  few  shil¬ 
lings,  while  some  of  the  instruments  now  men¬ 
tioned  are  so  expensive  as  to  cost  nearly  as  much 
as  a  tolerably  good  telescope.* 

This  micrometer  consists  of  a  thin  and  narrow 
slip  of  mother-of-pearl  finely  divided,  which  is 
placed  in  the  focus  of  the  eyeglass  of  a  telescope, 
just  where  the  image  of.  the  object  is  formed; 
and  it  may  be  applied  either  to  a  reflecting  or  a 
refracting  telescope,  provided  the  eyeglass  be  a 
convex  lens.  It  is  about  the  twentieth  part  of 
an  inch  broad,  and  of  the  thickness  of  common 
writing  paper,  divided  into  equal  parts  by  parallel 
lines,  every  fifth  and  tenth  of  which  is  a  little 
longer  than  the  rest.  The  simplest  way  of  fi.xing 
it  is  to  stick  it  upon  the  diaphragm,  which  gene¬ 
rally  stands  within  the  tube,  and  in  the  focus  of 
the  eyeglass.  When  thus  fixed,  if  you  look  through 
the  eyeglass,  the  divisions  of  the  micrometrical 
scale  will  appear  very  distinct,  unless  the  dia¬ 
phragm  is  not  exactly  in  the  focus  of  the  eyeglass, 
in  which  case  it  must  be  moved  to  the  proper 
place;  or  the  micrometer  may  be  placed  exactly 
in  the  focus  of  the  eyelens  by  the  interposition  of 
a  circular  piece  of  paper,  card,  or  by  means  of 
wax.  If  a  person  should  not  like  to  see  always 


*A  particular  description  of  the  micrometers  here  enume¬ 
rated,  and  several  others,  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Pearson’s 
“  Introduction  to  Practical  Astronomv,”  vol.  il. 
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the  micrometer  in  the  field  of  the  telescope,  then 
the  micrometrical  scale,  instead  of  being  fixed  to 
the  diaphragm,  may  be  fitted  to  a  circular  perfo¬ 
rated  plate  of  brass,  of  wood,  or  even  of  paper, 
which  may  be  occasionally  placed  upon  the  said 
diaphragm.  One  of  these  micrometers,  in  my 
possession,  which  contains  600  divisions  in  an  inch, 
is  fitted  up  in  a  separate  eyetube,  with  a  glass  pecu¬ 
liar  to  itself,  which  slides  into  the  eyepiece  of  tha 
telescope  when  its  own  proper  glass  is  taken  out. 

To  ascertain  the  Value  of  the  Dioisions  of  this 
Micrometer. — Direct  the  telescope  to  the  sun,  and 
observe  how  many  divisions  of  the  micrometer 
measure  its  diameter  exactly;  then  take  out  of  the 
Nautical  Almanac  the  diameter  of  the  sun  for  tha 
day  on  which  the  observation  is  made;  divide  it 
by  the  above-mentioned  number  of  divisions,  and 
the  quotient  is  the  value  of  one  division  of  tha 
micrometer  Thus,  suppose  that  26^0  divisions 
of  the  micrometer  measure  the  diameter  of  the 
sun,  and  that  the  Nautical  Almanac  gives  for  tlia 
measure  of  the  same  diameter  111'  22",  or  1822": 
divide  1822  by  26.5,  and  the  quotient  is  71",  or  1' 
11",  which  is  the  value  of  one  division  of  the  mi¬ 
crometer,  the  double  of  which  is  the  value  of  two 
divisions,  and  so  on.  The  value  of  the  divisions 
may  likewise  be  ascertained  by  the  passage  of  an 
equatorial  star  over  a  certain  number  of  divisions 
in  a  certain  time.  The  stars  best  situated  for  this 
purpose  are  such  as  the  following;  .f  in  the  Whaie, 
R.  A.  37°  3)^',  Dec.  37' 50"  S.;  d'in  Orion,  R.  A. 
80°  11'  42",  Dec.  28'  40"  S.;  o  in  the  Lion,  R.  A. 
1710  25'  21",  Dec.  23'  22"  N.;  «  in  Virgo,  R.  A. 
182°  10',  Dec.  33'  27"  N.  But  the  following  is  tha 
most  easy  and  accurate  method  of  determining  the 
value,  of  the  divisions. 

Mark  upon  a  wall  or  other  place  the  length  ol 
sti  inches,  which  may  be  done  by  making  two 
dots  or  lines  six  inches  asunder,  or  by  fixing  a  six 
inch  ruler  upon  a  stand.  Then  place  the  telescope 
before  it,  so  that  the  ruler,  or  six  inch  length  may 
bo  at  right  angles  with  the  direction  of  the  tele¬ 
scope,  and  just 57  feet  .Sj'g  inches  distant  from  tha 
object-glass  of  the  telescope ;  this  done,  look 
I  through  the  telescope  at  tlie  ruler,  or  other  ex- 
j  tension  of  six  inches,  and  observe  how  many  divi- 
I  sions  of  the  micrometer  are  equal  to  it,  and  that 
same  number  of  divisions  is  equal  to  half  a  de¬ 
gree,  or  30';  and  this  is  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  required  determination  ;  the  reason  of  which 
is,  because  an  extension  of  six  inches  subtends  an 
angle  of  30'  at  the  distance  of  57  feet  3j>^  inches, 
as  may  be  easily  calculated  from  the  rules  of 
Plane  Trigonometry. 
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Fi^.8.5  exhibits  this  micrometer  scale, but  shows 
it  four  times  larger  than  the  real  size  of  one  which 
v/as  adapted  to  a  three  feet  achromatic  telescope 
magnifying  84  times.  The  divisions  upon  it  are 
the  souths  of  an  inch,  which  reach  from  one  edge 
of  the  scale  to  about  the  middle  of  it,  excepting 
erery  fifth  and  tenth  division,  which  are  longer. 
Two  divisions  of  this  scale  are  very  nearly  equal 
to  one  minute;  and  as  a  quarter  of  one  of  these 
divisions  may  be  distinguished  by  estimation, 
therefore  an  angle  of  one-eighth  of  a  minute,  or 
of  may  be  measured  with  it.  When  a  tele¬ 

scope  magnifies  more,  the  divisions  of  the  micro¬ 
meter  must  be  more  minute.  When  the  focus  of 
the  ey-eglass  of  the  telescope  is  shorter  than  half 
an  inch,  the  micrometer  may  be  divided  with  the 
SOOths  of  an  inch;  by  means  of  which,  and  the 
telescope  magnifying  about  200  times,  one  may 
easily  and  accurately  measure  an  angle  smaller 
than  half  a  second.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  telescope  does  not  magnify  above  30  times,  the 
divisions  need  not  be  so  minute.  In  one  of  Dol- 
lond’s  pocket  telescopes,  which,  when  drawn  out 
for  use,  is  only  14  inches  long,  a  micrometer  with 
the  hundredths  of  an  inch  is  quite  sufficient,  and 
one  of  its  divisions  is  equal  to  little  less  than  three 
minutes,  so  that  an  angle  of  a  minute  may  be 
measured  by  it.  Supposing  11}4  of  those  divi¬ 
sions  equal  to  30',  or  23  to  a  degree,  anj'  other 
angle  measured  by  any  other  number  of  divisions 
is  determined  by  proportion.  Thus,  suppose  the 
diameter  of  the  sun,  seen  tlirough  the  same  tele¬ 
scope,  be  found  equal  to  12  divisions,  say,  as  11 ’o 
divisions  are  to  30  minutes,  so  are  12  divisions  to 
(  3 which  is  the  required  diameter  of 

Uie  sun. 

Fraetical  Uses  of  this  Micrometer. — This  micro¬ 
meter  may  be  applied  to  the  following  purposes; 
1.  For  meusuring  the  apparent  diameters  of  the 
*un,  moon,  and  planets.  2.  For  measuring  the 
apparent  distances  of  the  satellites  from  their 
primaries.  3.  For  measuring  thecusp.sof  the  moon 
in  eclipsen.  4.  For  measuring  the  apparent  distan¬ 
ces  het'ween  two  contiguous  stars — between  a  star 
and  a  planet — between  a  star  and  the  moon — or 
between  a  comet  and  the  contiguous  stars,  so  as  to 
determine  its  path.  5.  For  finding  the  diffenmee 
of  declination  of  contiguous  stars,  when  they 
have  nearly  the  same  right  ascension.  G.  For 
measuring  tlie  small  elevations  or  depressions  of 
objects  above  and  below  the  horizon.  7.  For 
measuring  the  proportional  parts  of  huildings, 
and  other  objects  in  perspective  drawing.  8.  For 
ascertaining  wliether  a  sliip  at  sea,  or  any  moving 
object,  is  coming  nearer  or  going  farther  off;  for  if 
the  angle  subtended  by  the  object  appears  to  in¬ 
crease,  it  shows  that  the  object  is  coming  nearer, 
and  if  the  angle  appears  to  decrease,  it  indicates 
that  the  object  is  receding  from  us.  9.  For  ascer¬ 
taining  the  real  distances  of  objects  of  known 
extension,  and  hence  to  measure  bights,  depths, 
and  horizontal  distances.  10.  For  measuring  the 
real  extensions  of  objects  when  their  distances  are 
know’ll.  11.  For  measuring  the  distance  and  size 
of  an  object  when  neither  of  them  is  known. 

When  the  micrometer  is  adapted  to  those  tele¬ 
scopes  which  have  four  glasses  iu  the  eyetuhe, 
»nd  when  the  eyetube  only  is  used,  it  may  be  applied 
to  the  following  purposes:  1.  For  measuring  the 
real  or  lineal  dimensions  of  small  objects,  instead 
of  the  angles;  for  if  the  tube  be  unscrewed  from 
the  rest  of  the  telescope,  and  api’lled  to  small  ob¬ 
jects,  it  will  serve  for  a  microscope,  having  a  con- 
vidsrahlo  imgnifying  power,  as  we  have  already 
shown  (p.  97 ) ;  and  the  micrometer,  in  that  case,  will 
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measure  the  lineal  dimensions  of  the  object,  as  the 
diameter  of  a  hair,  the  lengtli  of  a  Ilea,  or  the  limbs 
of  an  insect.  In  order  to  find  llie  value  of  the  di¬ 
visions  for  this  purpose,  we  need  only  apply  a  ruler, 
divided  into  tenths  of  an  inch,  to  theeiul  of  the  lube, 
and  looking  tlirougli  the  tube,  observe  how  many 
divisions  of  the  micrometer  measure  one-tenth  of 


Fig.  85. 
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an  inch  on  the  ruler,  which  will  giv’e  the  required 
value.  'I'hus,  if  30  divisions  arc  equal  to  l-lOth  of 
an  inch,  300  of  them  must  be  equal  to  the  300th  part 
of  an  inch.  2.  For  measuring  the  magnilying 
power  of  other  telescopes.  'Fliis  is  done  by  mea¬ 
suring  the  diameter  of  the  pencil  of  light  at  the 
eye-end  of  the  telescope  in  question;  for,  if  we 
divide  the  diameter  of  the  object-lens  by  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  this  pencil  of  liglit,  the  quotient  will 
express  how  many  times  that  telesoo|>e  magnifies 
in  diameter.  Tims,  suppose  that  300  divisionsof 
the  micrometer  are  equal  to  the  apparent  exten¬ 
sion  of  one  inch — that  the  pencil  of  light  is  mea¬ 
sured  by  four  of  these  divisions — ajid  that  the 
diameter  of  the  object-lens  measures  one  inch 
and  two  tenths:  Multiply  1.2  by  300,  and  the 
product  360,  divided  by  4,  gives  90  for  the  mag¬ 
nifying  power  of  the  telescope. 

Problems  which  may  be  solved  by  this  Micrometer. 
— I.  The  angle — not  exceeding  one  degree — which 
is  subtended  by  an  extension  of  one  foot,  Lsring 
given,  to  find  its  distance  from  the  place  of  ob¬ 
servation  ;  Rule  1.  If  the  angle  be  expressed  in 
minutes,  say  as  the  given  angle  is  to  60,  so  is 
687.55  to  a  fourth  proportional,  which  gives  the 
answer  in  inches.  2.  If  tlie  angle  be  ex])ressed 
in  seconds,  say,  as  the  given  angle  is  to  3600,  so 
is  687.55  to  a  fourtli  proporlioiuil,  wiiich  expresses 
the  answer  in  inches.  3.  If  tlie  angle  be  express¬ 
ed  iu  minutes  and  seconds,  turn  it  all  into  seconds, 
proceed  as  above.  Example:  At  what  distance  is  a 
globe  of  one  foot  in  diameter  wlien  it  subtends 
an  angle  of  two  seconds?  2  :  3600  :  :  687.55  : 
3JJ1  o.tc  8  7  ■s.s ^1237.596  inches,  or  103132j.^ 

feet=tlip  answer  required.  II.  The  angle  wliich 
is  subtended  by  any  known  extension  being  given, 
to  find  its  distance  from  tlie  place  of  observation: 
Rule:  Proceed  as  if  the  extension  were  of  one 
foot,  by  Problem  I,  and  call  the  answer  11;  then, 
if  the  extension  in  question  he  expressed  in  inches, 
say  as  12  inches  are  to  that  extension,  so  is  B 
to  a  fourth  proportional,  wliicli  is  tlie  answer 
in  indies.  But  if  the  extension  in  question  be 
expressed  in  feet,  then  wo  need  only  multiply  it 
by  B,  and  the  product  is  the  answer  in  indies. 
Example:  At  wliat  distance  is  a  man  six  feet  liigh 
when  he  appears  to  subtend  an  angle  of  30  ? 
By  Problem  I,  if  the  man  were  one  foot  liigh  the 
distance  would  be  82506  inches;  but  as  lie  is  six 
feet  liiglijtliereforo  ninltiply  82506  by  6,  and^  the 
product  is  the  required  distance,  namely,  405036 
inches,  or  41253  feet. 

P’or  greater  convenience,  especially  in  travel¬ 
ing,  wlien  one  has  not  the  opportunity  of  making 
such  calcuiations,  the  tw’o  following  tables  have 
been  calculated,  the  first  of  which  shows  the  dis¬ 
tance  answering  to  any  angle  from  one  minute  to 
one  degree,  whidi  is  subtended  by  a  man  wliosa 
hight  is  considered  an  extension  of  six  feet,  be¬ 
cause  at  a  mean,  sucli  is  Liie  iiiglit  of  u  man  wlietl 
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dressed  with  hat  and  shoes  on.  Tliese  tables  may 
Le  transcribed  on  a  card,  and  may  be  kept  always 
ready  with  a  pocket  telescope  furnished  wi-th  a 
micrometer.  Their  use  is  to  ascertain  distances 
without  any  calculations;  and  they  are  calculated 
only  to  minutes,  because  with  a  pocket  telescope 
and  micrometer  it  is  not  possible  to  measure  an 
angle,  more  accurately  than  to  a  minute.  Thus, 
if  we  want  to  measure  the  extension  of  a  street, 
let  a  foot  ruler  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  street; 
measure  the  angular  appearance  of  it,  which  sup¬ 
pose  to  be.  36',  and  in  the  table  we  have  the  re¬ 
quired  distance  against  36',  which  is  951.2  feet. 
Thus,  also,  a  man  who  appears  to  be  49'  high  is 
at  the  distance  of  421  feet.  Again:  Suppose  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  wliich  is  known  to  be  three  feet 
in  diameter,  be  observed  to  subtend  an  angle  of 


Take  the  number  answering  to  9' out  of  the 
table,  namely  3b2,  and  subtract  from  it  a  propor¬ 
tional  part  for  tire  lialf  minute,  namely  19.1, 
which,  subtracted  from  362,  leaves  362.9.  This 
multiplied  by  3,  the  diameter  of  the  tree,  produces 
1087.  7  feet'==the  distance  from  the  object-end  of 
the  telescope. 

In  this  way  the  distance  of  a  considerably  re¬ 
mote  object,  as  a  town  or  building  at  ten  or  twelve 
miles’  distance,  may  be  very  nearly  determined, 
provided  we  have  tlie  lineal  dimensions  of  a  house 
or  other  object  that  stands  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  vision.  The  breadth  of  a  river,  of  an  arm 
of  the  sea,  or  the  distance  of  a  lighthouse,  wliose 
elevation  above  the  sea  or  any  other  point  is 
known,  may  likewise,  in  this  manner  be  easily 
determined. 


Angles  subtended  by  an  extension  of  one  foot  at 
dilierent  distances. 

Ang^Jes  subtended  by  an  extension  of  six  feet  at 
different  distances. 

Angles  in 

1  Distances  in 

Angles  in 

Distances  in 

Angles  in 

Ijistrinces  in 

[  Angles  in 

Distances  in 

minutes. 

feet. 

minutes. 

feet. 

minutes. 

feel. 

minutes. 

feet. 

1 

3438 

31 

110.9 

1 

20626.8 

31 

665.4 

2 

1719 

32 

107.4 

2 

10.31.3 

32 

644.5 

3 

1146 

33 

104.2 

3 

6875.4 

33 

625 

4 

859.4 

34 

lOl.l 

4 

5156.5 

34 

606.6 

5 

678.5 

35 

98.2 

5 

4125.2 

35 

589.3 

6 

572.9 

36 

95.5 

6 

3437.7 

36 

572.9 

7 

491.1 

37 

92.9 

7 

2946.6 

37 

557.5 

8 

429.7 

38 

90.4 

8 

2578.2 

38 

542.8 

9 

382 

39 

88.1 

9 

2291.8 

39 

528.9 

10 

343.7 

40 

85.9 

10 

2062.6 

40 

515.6 

11 

312.5 

41 

83.8 

11 

1875.2 

41 

503.1 

12 

286.5 

42 

81.8 

12 

1718.8 

42 

491.7 

13 

264.4 

43 

79  9 

13 

1586.7 

4.3 

479.7 

]4 

245.5 

44 

78.1 

14 

147.3.3 

44 

46c  .8 
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C  II  A  P  T  E  E  IL 

ON  THE  EQUATORIAL  TELESCOPE,  OR  PORTABLE  OBSERVATORY. 


The  equatorial  instrument  is  intended  to  answer 
a  number  of  useful  purposes  in  Practical  Astrono¬ 
my,  independently  of  any  particular  observatory'. 
Beside  answering  the  general  purpose  of  a  quad¬ 
rant,  a  transit  instrument,  a  theodolite,  and  an 
azimuth  instrument,  it  is  almost  the  only  instru¬ 
ment-adapted  for  viewing  the  stars  and  planets  in 
the.  day-iime,  and  for  following  them  in  their  ap¬ 
parent  diurnal  motions.  It  may  be  made  use  of 
in  any  steady  room  or  place,  and  performs  most 
of  the  useful  problems  in  astronomical  science. 

The  basis  of  all  equatorial  instruments  is  a  re¬ 
volving  axis,  placed  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
earth,  by'  which  an  attached  telescope  is  made  to 


its  diurnal  revolution,  without  the  trouble  of  e- 
peated  adjustments  for  changes  of  elevation,  wh  ;h 
quadrants  and  circles  with  vertical  and  liorizovial 
axes  require.  Such  an  instrument  is  not  only 
convenient  for  many  useful  and  interesting  pur¬ 
poses  in  celestial  observations,  but  is  essentially 
requisite  in  certain  cases,  particularly  in  exan  in- 
ing  and  measuring  the  relative  positions  of  two 
contiguous  bodies,  or  in  determining  the  diame¬ 
ters  of  the  planets,  when  the  spider’s-line  micro¬ 
meter  is  used. 


Christopher  Scheiner  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  astronomer  who,  in  the  year  1621),  mada 
,  ,  u  j  •  1  Mse.  of  a  polar  axis,  but  without  any  appendage 

follow  a  star  or  other  celestial  body  in  the  arc  of  |  of  graduated  circles.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
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the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  any  instru¬ 
ments  of  this  description,  worthy  of  the  name, 
were  attempted  to  be  constructed.  Iii  1741,  Mr. 
Henry  flindley,  a  clockmaker  in  York,  added  to 
tlie  polar  axis  an  equatorial  plate,  a  quadrant  of 
altitude,  and  declination  semicircle;  but  when 
this  piece  of  mechanism  was  sent  to  London  for 
sale  in  1743,  it  remained  unsold  for  the  space  of 
13  years.  Mr.  Short,  the  optician,  published  in 
the  Pliilosophical  Transactions  for  1750  a  “de¬ 
scription  of  an  equatorial  telescope,”  which  was 
of  the  reflecting  kind,  and  was  mounted  over  a 
combination  of  circles  and  semicircles,  which 
Were  strong  enough  to  support  a  tube,  and  a  spe¬ 
culum  of  the  Gregorian  construction  18  inches 
in  focal  length.  This  instrument  consisted  of  a 
somewliat  cumbersome  and  expensive  piece  of 
machiner}’,  a  representation  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  vol.  iii,  of  Martin’s  “  Philosophia  Britan- 
nica,  or  System  of  the  Newtonian  Philosophy.” 
Various  modifications  of  this  instrument  have 
since  been  made  by  Nairne,  Dollond,  Ramsden, 
Troughton,  and  other  artists;  but  even  at  the 
present  period  it  has  never  come  into  very  general 
use,  though  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
useful  instruments  connected  with  astronomical 
observations. 

As  many  of  these  instruments  are  somewhat 
complicated  and  very  expensive,  I  shall  direct  the 
attention  of  the  reader  solely  to  one  which  I  con¬ 
sider  as  tile  most  simple,  which  may  be  purchased 
at  a  moderate  expense,  and  is  sufficiently  accu¬ 
rate  for  yeneral  observations. 

The  instrument  consists  of  the  following  parts  : 
A  horizontal  circle,  E  F  (fig.  8G),  divided  into 


Fig.  86. 


being  turned  round  .on  an  axis.  In  the  center  of 
the  horizontal  circle  is  fixed  a  strong  upright  pil¬ 
lar,  which  supports  the  center  of  a  vertical  semi¬ 
circle,  A  B,  divided  info  two  quadrants  of  90  de¬ 
grees  each.  This  is  called  the  semicircle  of  alti¬ 
tude,  and  may,  at  any  time,  serve  the  purpose  of 
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a  quadrant  in  measuring  either  altitudes  or  de¬ 
pressions.  It  has  a  nonius  plate  at  K.  At  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  this  semicircle,  the  equato¬ 
rial  circle,  M  N,  is  firmly  fixed.  It  represents  the 
equator,  and  is  divided  into  twice  twelve  hours, 
every  hour  being  divided  into  twelve  parts  of  five 
minutes  each.  Upon  the  equatorial  circle  moves 
another  circle,  with  a  chamfered  edge,  carrying  a 
nonius,  by  which  the  divisions  on  the  equatorial 
may  bo  read  oft’  to  single  minutes;  and  at  right 
angles  to  this  movable  circle  is  fixed  the  semicircle 
of  declination,  D,  divided  into  two  quadrants  of 
90  degrees  each.  The  telescope,  P  O,  is  sur¬ 
mounted  above  this  circle,  and  is  fixed  to  an  in¬ 
dex  movable  on  the  semicircle  of  declination,  ana 
carries  a  nonius  opposite  to  Q.  The  telescope  is 
furnished  with  two  or  three  Huygenian  eyepieces 
and  likewise  with  a  diagonal  eyepiece  for  viewing 
objects  near  the  zenith.  Lastly,  there  are  two 
spirit  levels  fixed  on  the  horizontal  circle  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  by  means  of  which  this  circle 
is  made  perfectly'  level  when  observations  are  to 
be  made. 

To  adjust  the  Equatorial  for  Observations. — Set 
the  instrument  on  a  firm  support;  then,  to  adjust 
the  levels  and  the  horizontal  circle,  turn  the  horizon¬ 
tal  circle  until  the  beginning  O  of  the  divisions 
coincides  with  the  middle  stroke  of  the  nonius, 
or  near  it.  In  this  situation,  one  of  the  levels 
will  be  found  to  lie  either  in  a  right  line  joining 
the  two  footscrews  which  are  nearest  the  nonius, 
or  eise  parallel  to  such  a  right  line.  By  means  of 
the  last  two  screws,  cause  the  bubble  in  the  level 
to  become  stationary  in  Uie  middle  of  the  glass; 
then  turn  the  horizontal  circle  half  round  by 
bringing  the  other  O  to  the  nonius;  and  if  the 
bubble  remains  in  the  middle  as  before,  the  level 
is  well  adjusted;  if  it  does  not,  correct  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  level  by  turning  one  or  both  of  the 
screws  which  pass  through  its  ends  until  the 
bubble  has  moved  half  the  distance  it  ought  to 
come  to  reach  the  middle,  and  cause  it  to  move 
the  other  half  by  turning  the  foot-screws  already 
mentioned;  return  the  horizontal  circle  to  its  first 
position,  and  if  the  adjustments  have  been  well 
made,  the  bubble  will  remain  in  the  middle;  if 
otherwise,  the  process  must  he  repeated  until  it 
bears  this  proof  of  its  accuracy;  then  turn  the 
horizontal  circle  until  90°  stands  opposite  to  the 
nonius;  and  by  the  foot-screw  immediately  oppo¬ 
site  the  other  90°,  cause  the  bubble  of  the  same 
level  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  glass;  lastly, 
by'  its  own  proper  screws  set  the  other  level  so 
that  its  bubble  may  occupy  the  middle  of  its  glass. 

To  adjust  the  Line  of  Siyht. — Set  the  nonius  on 
the  declination  semicircle  at  O,  the  nonius  on  the 
horary  circle  at  VI,  and  the  nonius  on  the  semi¬ 
circle  of  altitude  at  90;  look  through  the  tele¬ 
scope  toward  some  part  of  the  liorizon  where 
there  is  a  diversity  of  remote  objects;  level  the 
horizontal  circle,  and  then  observe  what  object 
appears  in  the  center  of  the  cross-wires,  or  in  the 
center  of  the  field  of  view  if  there  be  no  wires; 
reverse  the  semicircle  of  altitude  so  that  the  otlier 
90°  may  apply'  to  the  nonius,  taking  care,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  other  three,  noniuses  contiiiuo 
at  the  same  parts  of  their  respective  graduations 
as  before.  If  the  remote  object  continues  to  be 
seen  on  the  center  of  the  cross-wires,  the  line  of 
sight  is  truly  adjusted. 

To  find  the  Correction  to  be  applied  to  Observa¬ 
tions  by  the  Semicircle  of  Altitude. — Set  the  nonius 
on  the  declination  semicircle  to  0,  and  the  nonius 
on  the  horary  circle  to  XII;  direct  tlie  lelescopo 
to  any  fixed  and  distant  object  by  moving  the 
horizontal  circle  and  semicircle  of  altitude,  and 
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nothing  else;  note  the  degree  and  minute  of  alti¬ 
tude  or  depression;  reverse  the  declination  semi¬ 
circle  by  directing  the  nonius  on  the  horary  circle 
to  the  opposite  XII;  direct  the  telescope  again  to 
the  same  object,  by  means  of  the  horizontal  circle 
and  semicircle  of  altitude,  as  before.  If  its  alti¬ 
tude  or  depression  be  the  same  as  was  observed  in 
the  other  position,  no  correction  will  be  required; 
but  if  otherwise,  half  the  difference  of  the  two  ■ 
angles  is  the  correction  to  be  added  to  all  observa¬ 
tions  made  with  that  quadrant,  or  half  of  the 
semicircle  which  shows  the  least  angle,  or  to  be 
subtracted  from  all  the  observations  made  with 
the  other  quadrant,  or  half  of  the  semicircle. 
When  the  levels  and  other  adjustments  are  once 
truly  made,  they  will  be  preserved  in  order  for  a 
length  of  time,  if  not  deranged  by  violence;  and 
the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  semicircle  of 
altitude  is  a  constant  quantity. 

Description  of  the  Nonius. — The  nonius — some¬ 
times  called  the  Vernier — is  a  name  given  to  a 
device  for  subdividing  the  arcs  of  quadrants  and 
otherastronomical  instruments.  It  dependson  the 
simple  circumstance  that  if  any  line  be  divided  into 
equal  parts,  the  length  of  each  part  will  be  great¬ 
er  the  fewer  thedivisions;  and  contrariwise,  it  will 
be  less  in  proportion  as  those  divisions  are  more 
numerous.  Thus,  in  the  equatorial  now  described, 
the  distance  between  the  two  extrema  strokes  on 
the  nonius  is  exactly  equal  to  eleven  degrees  on 
the  limb,  only  that  it  i.s  divi.led  into  twelve  equal 
parts.  Each  of  these  last  parts  will  therefore  be 
sliorter  than  the  degree  on  the  limb  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  11  to  12,  that  is  to  say,  it  will  be  1-I2th 
part,  or  five,  minutesshorter;  consequently,  if  the 
middle  stroke  be  set  precisely  opposite  to  any  de¬ 
gree,  the  relative  positions  of  the  nonius  and  the 
limb  must  be  altered  five  minutes  of  a  degree  be¬ 
fore  either  of  the  two  adjacent  strokes  next  the 
middle  on  the  nonius  can  be  brought  to  coincide 
with  the  nearest  stroke  of  a  degree;  and  so  like¬ 
wise  the  second  stroke  oil  the  nouiu.s  w'ill  require 
a  change  of  ten  minutes,  the  third  of  fifteen,  and 
so  on  to  thirtjf,  when  the  middle  line  of  the  no- 
niu.s  will  bo  seen  to  be  equidistant  between  two 
of  the  strokes  on  the  limb;  after  which,  the  lines 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  nonius  will  coinciile 
in  succession  with  the  strokes  on  the  limb.  It  is 
clear  from  this  that  whenever  the  middle  stroke 
of  tlie  nonius  does  not  stanil  precisely  opposite  to 
any  degree,  the  odd  minutes,  or  distance  between 
it  and  the  degree  irnmediatrily  preceding,  may  be 
known  by  the  number  of  the  stroke  marked  on  the 
nonius,  which  coincides  with  any  of  the  strokes 
on  the  limb.*  In  some  instruments  the  nonius- 
plate  has  its  divisions  fewer  than  the  number  of 
parts  on  the  limb  to  which  it  is  equal;  but  when 
once  a  clear  idea  of  tlie  principle  of  any  nonius 
is  olilained,  it  ivill  be  easy  to  transfer  it  to  any 
other  mode  in  which  this  instrument  is  contrived- 

To  find  by  this  Equatorial  the  Meridian  Line, 
and  the  Time,  fro.m  one  Odservation  of  the 
Sun. — In  order  to  this,  it  is  requisite  that  the  sun’s 
declination  and  the  latitude  of  the  place  be  known. 
I'he  declination  of  tlie  sun  may  be  found  for  every 
day  in  the  Nautical  Almanac, or  any  other  astro¬ 
nomical  ephemeris;  and  the  latitude  of  the  place 
may  be  found  by  means  of  the  semicircle  of  alti¬ 
tude,  when  the  telescope  is  directed  to  the  sun  or 
a  known  fixed  star.  It  is  likewise  requisite  to 
make  the  observation  when  the  pzirmUh  and  alti¬ 
tude  of  the  sun  alter  quickly,  and  this  is  general¬ 
ly  the  case  the  farther  that  luminary  is  from  the 


meridian;  therefore  at  tlie  distance  of  three  or 
four  liours  either  before  or  afternoon  (111  sum¬ 
mer),  adjust  the  horizontal  circle;  set  the  semi¬ 
circle  of  altitude  so  that  its  nonius  may  stand  at 
the  colatitude  of  the  place;  lay  the  plane  of  the 
last-mentioned  semicircle  in  the  rneridiaw  by  es¬ 
timation,  its  0  being  directed  toward  the  depressed 
pole;  place  the  nonius  of  the  declination  semi¬ 
circle  to  the  declination,  whether  north  or  south; 
tlieii  direct  the  telescope  toward  the  sun,  partly 
by  moving  the  declination  semicircle  on  the  axis 
of  the  equatorial  circle,  and  partly  by  moving  the 
horizontal  circle  on  its  own  axis.  'Phere  is  but 
one.  position  of  these  whicl)  will  admit  of  the  sun 
being  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  field  of  view. 
When  this  position  is  obtained,  the  nonius  on  thf 
equatorial  circle  shows  the  apparent  time,  and  ih.d 
circle  of  altitude  is  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian 
When  this  position  is  ascertained,  the  meriuiau 
may  be  settled  by  a  landmark  at  a  distance. 

With  an  equatorial  instrument  nearly  similar  ti 
that  now  described,  I  formerly  made  a  scries  ol 
“  day  observations  on  the  celestial  bodies,”  which 
were  originally  published  in  vol.  xxxvi,  of  “Ni- 
cliolsou’s  Journal  of'  Natural  Philosophy,”  am 
which  occupy  twenty  pages  of  that  journal.  Some 
of  these  observations  1  shall  lay  before  the  reader, 
after  having  explained  the  manner  in  which  llie} 
are  made. 

Tlie  instrument  was  made  by  Messrs.  "W.  an^ 
S.  Jones,  opticians,  Ilolboru,  London.  J'lie  tele¬ 
scope  which  originally  accompanied  the  instru¬ 
ment  was  an  achromatic  refractor,  its  object-glass 
being  inches  focal  distance,  and  one  inch  in 
diameter.  Tills  telescope,  not  admitting  sufficient¬ 
ly  high  magnifying  powers  for  the  observaiiuns 
intended,  was  afterward  thrown  aside  for  another 
telescope  having  an  object-glass  21)  inches  focal 
length  and  inches  in  di.-. meter,  which  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  equatorial  machinery  in  place  of  the 
small  telescope.  It  wa.s  furnished  with  magiiify- 
ing  powers  of  15,  30,43,  GO,  ati.i  100  times.  Tlio 
instrument  was  placed  on  a  firm  pedestal  about 
three  feet  high.  Tlie  feet  of  this  pedestal  had 
short  iron  pikes,  wliicli  slipped  into  correspomling 
lioles  in  tlie  floor  of  the  apartment  adjacent  to  a 
south  window,  so  that  when  the  direction  of  the 
meridian  was  found,  and  the  circles  properly  ad¬ 
justed,  the  instruuienl  was  in  no  danger  of  being 
shifted  from  this  position.  Tliough  this  instru¬ 
ment  generally  stood  fronting  the  southern  part 
of  the  heavens,  j'et  the  equatorial  part  along  with 
the  telescope,  could  occasionall)-  be  removed  to 
another  position  fronting  the  north  and  north-west, 
for  observing  the  stars  in  those  quarters. 

Manner  of  observing  Stars  and  Planets  in  the 
Day-time  hy  the  Equatorial. — Before  such  observa¬ 
tion  can  be  made,  the  semicircle  of  altitude  must 
be  placed  in  tlie  meridian,  and  the  degree  and  mi¬ 
nute  pointed  out  by  the  nonius  on  the  liorizonuu 
circle,  when  in  this  position,  noted  down  in  a 
book,  so  that  it  may  be  placed  again  in  the  same 
position,  should  any  derangement  afterward  hap¬ 
pen.  The  semicircle  of  altitude  must  be  .set  to 
the  cclatitude  of  the  place,  tliat  i.s,  to  what  the 
latitude  wants  of  90®.  Suppose  the  laLitn.io  of 
the  place  of  observation  be  52®  30'  north,  this  la¬ 
titude  subtracted  from  90®  leaves  37®  30'  for  the 
colatiluda,  and  therefore  the  semicircle  of  altitude 
on  which  the  equatorial  circle  is  fi,xed,  must  be 
elevated  to  37®  30',  and  then  the  equatorial  circlo 
on  the  instrument  coincides  with  the  equator  in 
the  lieaveus.  Lastly,  the  telescope  must  be  adjust¬ 
ed  on  the  declination  semicircle  so  as  exactly  to 
oorrcspon.l  with  the  decn,i.ilion  of  tlie  hoavenly 
body  to  be  viewed.  If  the  body  is  in  tin'  eqa.i- 
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tor,  the  telescope  is  set  by  the  index  at  0  on  the 
semicircle  of  declination,  or  at  the  middle  point 
between  the  two  quadrants,  and  then,  when  the 
telescope  along  with  the  seiriicircle  of  declination, 
is  moved  from  right  to  left,  or  the  contrar}-,  it  de¬ 
scribes  an  arc  of  the  equator.  If  the  declination 
of  the  body  be  north,  the  telescope  is  elevated  to 
the  ucrthern  division  of  the  semicircle;  if  south,  to 
tlie  southern  part  of  it. 

These  adjustments  being  made,  take  the  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  right  ascension  of  the  sun  and 
the  body  to  be  observed,  and  if  the  right  ascension 
of  the  body  be  greater  than  that  of  the  sun,  sub¬ 
tract  the  difference  from  the  time  of  observation; 
if  not,  add  to  the  time  of  observation.*  The  re¬ 
mainder  in  one  case,  or  the  sum  in  the  other,  will 
be  the  hour  and  minute  to  which  the  nonius  on 
the  equatorial  circle  is  to  be  set;  which  being  done, 
the  telescope  will  point  to  the  star  or  planet  to 
whose  declination  the  instrument  is  adjusted. 
When  the  heavenly  body  is  thus  found,  it  may  be 
followed,  ill  its  diurnal  course,  for  hours,  or  as 
long  as  it  remains  above  the  horizon;  for  as  the 
diurnal  motion  of  a  star  is  parallel  to  the  equa¬ 
tor,  the  motion  of  the  telescope  on  the  equatorial 
circle  will  always  be  in  the  star’s  diurnal  arc;  and 
should  it  have  left  the  field  of  the  telescope  for 
any  considerable  time,  it  may  bo  again  recovered 
by  moving  the.  telescope  onward  according  to  the 
time  which  elapsed  since  il  was  visible  in  the  field 
of  view.  We  may  illustrate  what  has  been  now 
seated  by  an  example  or  two:  Suppose  on  the  30th 
of  April,  1841,  at  one  o’clock,  p.  m.,  we  wished  to 
see  the  star  AZdeiaran  .•  the  right  ascension  of  this 
star  is  4h  27m.,  and  the  sun’s  right  ascension  for 
that  day  at  noon,  as  found  in  “  Wliile’s  Epheme- 
ris  ”  or  the  “  Nautical  Almanac,”  is  2h.  30m.;  sub¬ 
tract  this  last  number  from  4h.  27m.,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  111.  57 rn.,  shows  that  the  star  comes  to  the 
meridian  on  that  day  at  57  minutes  past  1  o’clock 
T.  Ji.;  and  as  the  time  of  observation  is  1  p.  m.,  the 
nonius  which  moves  on  the  equatorial  cimle  must 
be  set  to  three  minutes  past  XI,  as  the  star  is  at  that 
hour  57  minutes  from  the  meridian.  The  declina¬ 
tion  of  Aldebaran  is  10°  11'  north,  to  whicli  point 
on  the  semicircle  of  declination  the  telescope  must 
be  adjusted,  and  then  the  star  will  be  visible  in  the 
field  of  view.  Again  :  suppose  we  wished  to  observe 
the  planet  Venus  on  1st  of  Jan.,  1842,  at  12  o'clock 
noon:  the  sun’s  right  ascension  on  that  day  is  18h. 
46m.,  and  that  of  Venus  17h.  41  ni.,  from  which  the 
sun’s  rigiit  ascension  being  subtracted,  the  remain¬ 
der  is  22h.  55m.,  or  55  minutes  past  10,  a.  m.  Here, 
as  the  right  ascension  of  Venus  is  too  small  to  have 
the  sun’s  right  ascension  hiken  from  it,  we  borrow 
24  hours,  and  reckon  tlie  remainder  from  XII,  at 
noon.  As  the  planet  at  12  at  noon  is  one  hour  and 
fiv'e  minutes  past  the  meridian,  the  nonius  on  the 
equatorial  circle  must  be  set  to  that  point,  and  the 
telescope  adjusted  to  23°  G'  of  south  declination, 
which  is  the  declination  of  Venus  for  that  day, 
when  this  planet  will  appear  in  the  field  of  view. 

OBSEnVATtO.VS  ON  THE  FIXED  STARS  AND  PLANETS, 
MADE  IN  THE  DAV-TIJIE  BV  THE  EaUATORIAL. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  descriptions 
now  given,  and  for  affording  some  information, 
<especting  celestial  day  observations,  I  shall  select 


*Or  find  the  snri’s  right  ascension  for  the  given  day;  sub- 
jact  this  from  tlie  star  or  planet’s  riglit  ascension,  and  tlie 
.emainder  is  the  approximate  time  of  the  star’s  coming  to 
die  meridian,  'fhe  difference  between  this  time  and  tlie 
lime  of  observation  will  then  (letermine  the  point  to  which 
die  telescope  is  to  be  directed. 
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a  few  of  the  observations  above  alluded  to,  which 
I  formerly  published  in  Nicholson’s  Journal,  along 
with  a  few  others  whicli  have  been  since  made. 
'I'hese  observations  were  made  with  a  view  to  de¬ 
termine  the  following  particulars:  1.  What  stars 
and  planets  may  be  conveniently  seen  in  the  day¬ 
time  when  the'  sun  is  .above  the  horizon?  2. 
What  degrees  of  magnifying  power  are  requisite 
for  distinguishing  them?  3.  How  near  their  con¬ 
junction  with  tlie  sun  they  may  be  seen?  and,  4. 
Whether  the  diminution  of  the  aperture  of  the 
object-glass  of  the  telescope,  or  the  increase  of 
magnifying  power,  conduces  most  to  render  a  star 
or  a  planet  vi,  idle  in  daylight.  Having  never 
seen  such  observations  recorded  in  books  of  as¬ 
tronomy  or  in  scientific  journals,  I  was  induced  to 
continue  them,  almost  every  clear  day,  for  nearly 
a  year,  in  order  to  determine  the  points  now  spe¬ 
cified.  Some  of  the  results  are  stated  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pages. 

Observations  on  Fixed  Stars  of  the  first  Magni¬ 
tude. — April  23,  1613,  at  lOh.  16m.,  a.  m.,  the  sun 
being  Sji,  hours  above  the  horizon,  saw  the  star 
Vegu,  or  a  Lyrae,  very  di.stinctly  with  a  jiower  of 
30  times.  Having  contracted  the  aperture  of  the  ob¬ 
ject-glass  to  9-lOths  of  an  inch,  saw  it  on  a  darker 
ground,  but  not  more  plainly  than  before.  Hav¬ 
ing  contracted  the  aperture  still  further  to  half  an 
inch,  I  perceived  fhe  star,  but  not  so  distinctly  as 
before.  The  sky  being  very  clear,  and  the  star  in 
a  quarter  of  the  heavens  nearly  opposite  to  the  sun, 
[  diminished  the  magnifying  power  to  15,  and 
could  still  perceive  the.  star,  but  indistinctly;  it 
was  just  perceptible.  August  23,  at  Oh.  I2ra.,  p.!i. 
saw  the  star  Capella  or  a  Auriga,  with  a  power  of 
60,  aud  immediately  afterward  with  a  power  of 
30,  the  aperture  undiminished.  With  this  last 
power  it  appeared  extremely  distinct,  but  not  so 
brilliant  and  splendid  as  with  the  former  power. 
Having  diminished  the  aperture  to  9-lOths  of  an 
inch,  it  appeared  on  a  darker  ground,  though  in 
the  former  case  it  was  equally  perceptible.  A  few 
minutes  afterward,  could  distinguish  it  with  a 
power  of  15,  the  aperture  being  contracted  to  half 
an  inch.  It  a])|)eared  very  small;  it  was  with 
difficulty  the  eye  could  fix  upon  it  in  the  field  of 
the  telescope;  but  when  it  was  once  perceived,  its 
motion  across  the  field  of  view  could  be  readily 
followed.  It  could  not  be  perceived  when  the  di¬ 
minished  aperture  was  removed.  The  sun  was 
then  shining  in  meridian  splendor. 

August  lUtli,  9h.  30m.,  a.  m.,  saw  the  star  Sirius 
with  a  power  of  60,  the  aperture  contracted  to 
9-lOths  of  an  inch;  saw  it  likewise  when  the  aper¬ 
ture  was  diminished  to  half  an  incli,  but  not  so 
distinctly  as  through  the  aperture  of  9-lOthsof 
an  inch.  Having  put  on  a  power  of  30,  could 
distinguish  it  distinctly  enough  through  each  of 
the  former  apertures,  aud  likewise  when  they 
were  removed,  but  somewliat  more,  distinctly 
with  the  apertures  of  9-lOths  and  a  half  inch 
than  without  them.  At  tills  time  the  star  was  2h. 
42m.  in  time  of  right  ascension  west  of  the.  sun, 
having  t*n  elevation  above  the  horizon  of  about 
17°  10',  the  sun  shilling  bright,  and  the  sky  very 
much  enlightened  in  that  quarter  of  the  heavens 
whore  the  star  appeared.  I  here  was  also  a  con¬ 
siderable  undulation  of  the  air,  which  is  general¬ 
ly  the  case  in  the  liot  mornings  of  summer,  which 
renders  a  star  more  difficult  to  be  jierccived  than 
ill  the  afternoon,  e.specially  when  it  is  viewed  at 
a  low  altitude.  June  4th,  Ih.  30m.,  p.  m.,  saw 
Sirius  with  a  power  of  30  with  great  distinctness, 
the  aperture  not  contracted.  The  star  was  then 
within  111.  50m.  in  time  of  right  ascension  east 
from  the  suii.  August  24th,  9h.  5m.,  a  m.,  saw 
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the  star  Procyon,  a.  Canis  Minoris,  distinctly  with 
a  power  of  60,  the  aperture  not  contracted.  When 
diminished  to  O-lOtlis  of  an  inch,  it  appeared 
ratlier  more  distinct,  as  the  ground  on  which  it 
Was  seen  was  darker.  W'ith  a  power  of  30,  and 
the  aperture  contracted  to  9-lOths  of  an  inch, 
could  perceive  it,  but  somewhat  indistinctly. 
When  tlie  equatorial  motion  was  performed  in  or¬ 
der  to  keep  it  in  tlie  field  of  view,  it  was  some 
time  before  tlie  eye  could  again  fix  upon  it.  When 
the  aperture  was  diniinislied  to  half  an  inch,  it 
could  not  be  perceived.  Saw  it  wlien  both  the 
apertures  were  removed,  but  rather  more  distinct¬ 
ly  with  the  aperture  of  9-lOths  of  an  inch.  The 
difierence  in  the  result  of  this  observation  from 
that  of  Capella  above  stated  was  owing  to  the 
star’s  proximity  to  the  sun,  and  the  consequent 
illumination  of  the  sky  in  that  quarter  whore  it 
appeared.  Its  difFerenoe  iu  right  ascension  from 
that  of  the  sun  was  then  about  2h.  5m.  of  time, 
and  its  difference  of  declination  about  4°  50'.* 
This  star  may  be  considered  as  one  of  those 
which  rank  between  the  first  and  second  magni¬ 
tudes. 

Similar  observations  to  the  above  were  made 
and  frequently  repeated  on  tbe  stars  Rigel,  Alde- 
baran,  fietelguese.  Cor  Leonis,  and  other  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude,  which  gave  nearly  the  same 
results.  Tlie  stars  Altares  and  Fomalliaut  are 
not  so  easily  distinguished,  on  account  of  their 
great  southern  declination,  and  consequent  low 
elevation  above  the  horizon.  The  following  ob¬ 
servation  on  Arcturus  may  be  added.  June  3d, 
observed  Arcturus  very  distinctly  a  little  before 
seven  in  the  evening, — the  sun  being  about  lb. 
40m.  above  the  horizon,  and  shining  bright — with 
a  power  of  15,  the  aperture  not  contracted.  It 
appeared  very  small,  but  distinct.  This  star  is 
easily  distinguishable  at  any  time  of  the  day  with 
a  power  of  30. 

Observations  on  Stars  of  the  Second  Magnitude. — 
May  5,  1813,  at  6h.,  p.  m.,  the  sun  being  an  hour 
and  three-quarters  above  the  horizon,  saw  Al- 
phard,  or  a  Ilydr®,  a  star  of  the  second  magni¬ 
tude,  with  a  power  of  GO,  the  aperture  diminished 
to  9-lOtbs  of  an  inch.  A  few  minutes  afterward 
could  perceive  it,  but  indistinctly,  with  a  power 
of  30,  the  aperture  contracted  as  above.  It  could 
not  be  seen  very  distinctly  with  this  power  until 
about  half  an  hour  before  sunset.  It  was  then 
seen  rather  more  distinctly  when  the  aperture  was 
contracted  than  without  the  contraction.  May 
7tli,  saw  the  star  Deneb,  or  C  Leonis,  distinctly 
with  a  power  of  CO,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  be¬ 
fore  sunset.  August  20tb,  saw  Ras  Alhague,  or 
tLOphiiichi,  at  4h.  40m.,  p.  m.,  with  a  power  of  100, 
the  sun  being  nearly  three  hours  above  the  hori¬ 
zon,  and  shining  bright.  Perceived  it  about  an 
hour  afterward  with  a  power  of  60,  with  the  aper¬ 
ture  contracted  to  9-lOths  of  an  inch,  and  also 
when  this  contraction  was  removed.  The  star 
was  seen  nearly  as  distinctly  in  the  last  case  as  in 
the  first.  August  27, 5h.,  p.  M.,the  same  star  ap¬ 
peared  quite  distinct  with  a  power  of  60,  the 
aperture  not  contracted.  It  did  not  appear  more 
distinct  when  the  aperture  was  contracted  to 


*  The  right  ascen.'ions,  declinations,  longitudes,  Jtc., 
stated  in  these  memoranda,  which  were  noted  at  the  time 
of  observation,  are  only  approximations  to  the  trutli;  perfect 
aocniracy  in  these  respects  being  of  no  importance  in  such 
observations.  Tliey  are,  liowever,  in  general,  within  a 
minnie  or  two  of  the  truth.  The  times  ot  tlie  observations, 
too,  are  noted  in  reference,  not  to  the  astronomical,  but  to 
the  civil  day.  Tire  astronomical  day  commences  at  12 
noon,  and  the  hours  are  reckoned,  without  interruption,  to 
the  following  noon.  The  civil  day  con  mences  at  12  mid. 
eight 


9-lOths  of  an  inch.  The  sun  was  th&n  more 
than  two  hours  above  the  horizon.  August  28th, 
saw  the  star  Pollux,  or  S  Gemini,  two  hours  after 
sunrise,  with  a  power  of  60,  aperture  undiminisb- 
ed.  November  12tb,  lb.  30m.,  p.  m.,  saw  tbe  star 
Altair,  or  a.  Aquila,  with  an  Sfn  inch  tele.scope, 
one  inch  aperture,  carrying  a  power  of  45,  the 
aperture  not  contracted.  Having  contracted  the 
aperture  a  little,  it  appeared  somewhat  less  dis¬ 
tinct.  This  star  is  reckoned  by  some  to  belong  to 
the  class  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  luit  in 
White’s  “  Epbemeris”  and  other  almanacs  it  is 
generally  marked  as  being  of  the  second  magni¬ 
tude.  It  forms  a  kind  of  medium  between  stars 
of  the  first  and  second  magnitude. 

Similar  observations,  giving  the  same  results, 
were  made  on  the  stuns  Bellatrix,  Orion’s  Girdle, 
u.  AndromedaB,a  Pegasi,  Alioth,  Benetnascli,  North 
Crown,  or  «  Coron®  Borealis,  and  various  oilier 
stars  of  the  same  magnitude. 

From  tlie  above  and  several  hundreds  of  similar 
observations,  the  follotcing conclusions  are  deduced: 

1.  That  a  magnifying  power  of  30  times  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  distinguishing  a  fixed  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  even  at  noonday,  at  any  season  of  the 
year,  provided  it  have  a  moderate  degree  of  eleva¬ 
tion  above  the  horizon,  and  be  not  within  30°  or 
40°  of  the  Sun’s  body;  also,  that  by  a  magnifying 
power  of  15,  a  star  of  this  class  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  when  the  sun  is  not  more  than  an  hour 
and  a  half  above  tbe  horizon;  but,  in  every  case, 
higher  powers  are  to  be  preferred.  Powers  of  45 
or  60,  particularly  the  last,  were  found  to  answer 
best  ill  most  cases,  as  with  such  powers  the  ey-e 
could  fix  on  tbe  star  with  ease  as  soon  as  it  en¬ 
tered  the  field  of  the  telescope. 

2.  That  most  of  tbe  stars  of  the  second  magni¬ 
tude  may  be  seen  with  a  power  of  60  when  the 
sun  is  not  much  more  than  two  hours  above  the 
horizon;  and,  at  any  time  of  the  day,  the  briglit- 
est  stars  of  this  class  may  be  seen  with  a  power 
of  100  when  the  sky  is  serene,  and  tbe  star  not 
too  near  tlie  quarter  in  which  tlie  sun  appears. 

3.  That,  in  every  instance,  an  iiicrea.se  of  mag- 
nifyiiig  power  has  the  principal  effect  in  roimering 
a  star  easily  perceptible;  that  diniiuution  of  aper¬ 
ture,  in  most  cases,  produces  a  very  slight  effect — 
ill  some  cases  none  at  all;  and,  when  the  aperture 
is  contracted  beyond  a  certain  limit,  it  p.^oduces  a 
hurtful  effect.  The  cases  in  which  a  moderate 
contraction  is  useful  are  the  two  following:  1 
Wlien  the  star  appears  in  a  bright  part  of  the 
sky,  not  fur  from  that  quarter  iu  which  the  sua 
appears.  2.  When  an  object-glass  of  a  large 
aperture  and  a  small  degree  of  magnifying  power 
is  used.  In  iilmo.st  every  instance,  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  object-glass  of  the  &i;,  inch  telescope 
with  a  power  of  45  had  a  hurtful  e'fiect;  but  when 
the  20  inch  telescope  carried  a  power  of  only'  15, 
the  contraction  served  to  render  the  object  inore 
perceptible. 

OBSERVATIO.VS  ON  THE  PLANETS  MADE  IN  THE  DAY¬ 
TIME. 

Some  of  the  planets  are  not  so  easily  distin¬ 
guished  iu  the  day-time  as  the  fixed  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude.  Tlie  one  wliich  is  mo.st  easily 
distinguished  at  all  times  is  the  planet  Venus. 

1.  Observations  on  Venus. — .\Iy  observations  on 
tliis  planet  oommeiicod  about  the'  end  of  Ano-ust 
1812,  about  three  or  four  weeks  after  its  inferior 
conjunction.  About  tliat  period,  between  ten  am] 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  with  a  power  of  45,  it  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  beautiful  crescent,  quite  distinct  and, 
well-defined,  with  a  luster  similar  to  that  of  Ihj 
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moon  about  sunset,  but  of  a  whiter  color.  The 
view  of  its  surface  and  phase  was  fully  more  dis¬ 
tinct  and  satisfactory  than  what  is  obtained  iu  the 
evening  after  sunset;  for,  being  at  a  high  eleva¬ 
tion,  the  undulation  near  the  horizon  did  not 
affect  the  distinctness  of  vision.  The  planet  was 
then  very  distinctly  seen  with  a  power  of  seven 
times,  when  it  appeared  like  a  star  of  the  first  or 
second  magnitude.  I  traced  the  variation  of  its 

liases  almost  every  clear  day  until  the  month  of 

lay,  1813.  As  at  that  time  it  was  not  far  from 
its  superior  conjunction  with  the  sun,  I  wished  to 
ascertain  how  near  its  conjunction  with  that  lu¬ 
minary  it  might  be  seen,  and  particularly  whether 
it  might  not  be  possible,  in  certain  cases,  to  see 
it  at  the  moment  of  its  conjunction. 

The  expressions  of  all  astronomical  writers  pre¬ 
vious  to  this  period,  when  describing  the  phases 
of  Venus,  either  directly  assert,  or  at  least  imply, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  see  that  planet,  in  ajiy  in¬ 
stance,  at  the  time  of  its  superior  conjunction. 
This  is  the  language  of  Dr.  Long,  Dr.  Gregory, 
Dr.  Brewster,  Ferguson,  Adams,  B.  Martin,  and 
most  other  writers  on  the  science  of  Astrononi}’. 
How  far  such  language  is  correct  will  appear 
from  the  following  observations  and  remarks. 

April  24,  1813,  lOh.  50m.,  a.  m.,  observed  Venus 
with  a  power  of  30,  the  aperture  not  contracted. 
She  was  then  about  31  minutes  of  time  in  right 
ascension  distant  from  the  sun,  their  difference  of 
declination  3°  59'.  She  appeared  distinct  and 
well-defined.  With  a  power  of  100,  could  distin¬ 
guish  her  gibbous  phase.  May  1st,  lOh.  20m.,  a.  m., 
viewed  this  planet  with  a  power  of  60,  the  aper¬ 
ture  not  contracted.  It  appeared  distinct.  Saw 
it  about  the  same  time  with  a  power  of  15,  the 
aperture  being  contracted  to  9-lOths  of  an  inch. 
Having  contracted  the  aperture  to  half  an  inch, 
saw  it  more  distinctly.  When  the  contracted 
apertures  were  removed,  the  planet  could  with 
difficulty  be  distinguished,  on  account  of  the  di¬ 
rect  rays  of  the  sun  striking  on  the  inside  of  the 
tube  of  the  telescope.  The  sun  was  shining  bright, 
and  the  planet  about  25'  of  time  in  R.  A.  west  of  his 
center,  their  difference  of  declination  being  3°  7'. 
May  7th,  lOh.,  a.  m.,  saw  Venus  distinctly  with  a 
power  of  6U,  the  sun  shining  bright.  It  was  then 
about  19'  of  time  in  R.  A.,  and  4°  27'  in  longitude 
west  of  the  sun,  their  difference  of  declination 
being  2°  18'.  I  found  a  diminution  of  aperture 
particularly  useful  w'hen  viewing  the  planet  at 
this  time,  even  when  the  higher  powers  were  ap¬ 
plied.  This  was  the  last  observation  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  prior  to  the  conjunction 
of  Venus  with  the  sun,  which  happened  on  May 
25th,  at  9h.  3in.,  a.  m.  Its  geocentric  latitude  at 
that  time  being  about  16'  south,  the  planet  must 
have  passed  almost  close  by  the  sun’s  southern 
limb.  Cloudy  weather  for  nearly  a  month  after 
the  last  observation  prevented  any  further  views  of 
the  planet,  when  it  was  in  that  part  of  the  heavens 
which  was  within  the  range  of  the  instrument. 
The  first  day  that  proved  favorable  after  it  had 
passed  the  superior  conjunction  was  June  5th. 
The  following  is  the  memorandum  of  the  obser¬ 
vation  then  taken: 

June  5th,  9h.,  a.  m.,  adjusted  the  equatorial  tele¬ 
scope  for  viewing. the  planet  V’eiius,  but  it  could 
not  be  perceived  on  account  of  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  entering  the  tube  of  the  telescope.  I  con¬ 
trived  an  apiraratus  for  screening  his  rays,  but 
could  not  get  it  conveniently  to  move  along  with 
the  telescope,  and  therefore  determined  to  wait 
until  past  eleven,  wdieii  the  top  of  the  window  of 
the  place  of  observation  would  intercept  the  solar 
rays.  At  llh.  20ni.,  a.  m.,  just  as  the  sun  had 
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passed  the  line  of  sight  from  the  eye  to  the  top 
of  the  window,  and  his  body  was  eclipsed  by  it,  1 
was  gratified  with  a  tolerably  distinct  view  of  the 
planet,  with  a  power  of  60,  the  aperture  being 
contracted  to  9-lOths  of  an  inch.  This  distinct¬ 
ness  increased  as  the  sun  retired,  until,  in  two  or 
three  minutes,  the  planet  appeared  perfectly  well- 
defined.  Saw'  it  immediately  afterward  with  a 
power  of  30,  the  aperture  contracted  as  before. 
Saw  it  also  quite  distinctly  with  a  power  of  15; 
but  it  could  not  be  distinguished  with  this  power 
when  the  contracted  aperture  was  removed.  At 
this  time  Venus  was  just  3°  in  longitude,  or  about 
13'  in  time  of  R.  A.  east  of  the  sun’s  center,  and 
of  course  only  about  234th  degrees  from  his  east¬ 
ern  limb;  the  difference  of  their  declination  being 
27',  and  the  planet’s  latitude  11'  north. 

Several  years  afterward  I  obtained  views  of  this 
planet  when  considerably  nearer  the  sun’s  margin 
than  as  stated  in  the  above  obseiwation,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  16th  of  October,  1819,  at  which  time 
Venus  was  seen  w'hen  only  six  days  and  nineteen 
hours  past  the  time  of  the  superior  conjunction. 
At  that  time  its  distance  from  the  sun’s  eastern 
limb  was  only  1°  28'  42".  A  subsequent  obser¬ 
vation  proved  that  Venus  can  be  seen  when  only 
l'^  27'  from  the  sun’s  margin,  w’hich  I  consider  as 
approximating  to  the  nearest  distance  from  the 
sun  at  which  this  planet  is  distinctly  visible.  I 
shall  only  state  further  the  two  or  three  follow¬ 
ing  observations. 

June  17th,  1813,  lOh.,  a.  m.,  saw  Venus  with  a 
power  of  60,  the  aperture  being  contracted  to 
9-lOths  of  an  inch,  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  not 
being  intercepted  by  the  top  of  the  window.  Tho 
aperture  having  been  farther  contracted  to  half 
an  inch,  could  perceive  her,  but  not  quite  so  dis¬ 
tinctly.  When  the  contractions  were  removed, 
she  could  scarcely  be  seen.  She  was  then  3°  33' 
in  longitude,  and  nearly  15  minutes  in  time  of 
K.  A.  distant  from  the  sun’s  center.  Some  fleeces 
of  cloud.s  having  moved  across  the  field  of  view, 
she  was  seen  remarkably  distinct  in  the  interstices, 
the  sun  at  the  same  time  being  partly  obscured 
by  them.  August  19lh,  Ih.  lOm.,  p.  m.,  viewed 
Venus  with  a  magnifying  power  of  100.  Could 
perceive  her  surface  and  gibbous  phase  almost  as 
distinctly  as  when  the  sun  is  below  the  horizon. 
She  appeared  bright,  steady  in  her  light,  and  well- 
defined,  without  that  glare  and  tremulous  appear¬ 
ance  she  exhibits  iu  the  evening  when  near  the 
horizon.  She  was  then  nearly  on  the  meiddian. 
On  the  whole,  such  a  view  of  this  planet  is  as 
satisfactory,  if  not  preferable,  to  those  views  we 
obtain  with  an  ordinary  telescope  in  the  evening, 
when  it  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

All  the  particulars  above  stated  have  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  many  subsequent  observations  conti¬ 
nued  throughout  a  series  of  years.  I  shall  state 
only  two  recent  observations,  which  show  that 
Venus  may  be  seen  somewhat  nearer  the  sun  than 
what  is  deduced  from  the  preceding  ob.servations, 
and  at  the  point  of  its  superior  conjunction. 
March  10th,  1842,  observed  the  planet  Venus, 
then  very  near  the  sun,  at  19  minutes  past  11, 
A.  M.  It  had  passed  the  point  of  its  superior  con¬ 
junction  with  the  sun  on  the  5th  of  March,  at  Ih 
19ra.,  p.  M.  The  difference  of  right  ascension  h  - 
tween  the  sun  and  the  planet  was  then  about  fij.j 
minutes  of  time,  or  about  1°  37)^',  and  it  was 
only  about  1°  21'  distant  from  the  sun’s  eastern 
limb.  It  aiipeared  quite  distinct  and  vvell-defined, 
and  might  perhaps  have  been  seen  on  the  preceding 
day,  had  the  observation  been  then  made.  The 
Ibriowing  observation  shows  that  Venus  may  be 
seen  still  nearer  the  sun  than  in  the  preceding 
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observatioDS,  and  evijn  at  thcmome.nt  of  its  superior 
conjunction.  On  the  2d  of  October,  1843,  this 
planet  passed  the  point  of  its  superior  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  sun  at4h.  15m.,  p.M.  At  two  o'clock, 
r.  M.,  only  two  hours  before  the  conjunction,  I 
perceived  tlio  planet  distinctly,  and  kept  it  in  view 
for  nearly  ten  minutes,  until  some  dense  clouds 
intercepted  the  view.  It  appeared  tolerably  dis¬ 
tinct  and  well-defined,  though  not  brilliant,  and 
with  a  round,  full  face, -and  its  apparent  path  was 
distinctly  traced  several  times  across  the  field  of 
view  of  the  telescope.  I  perceived  it  afterward, 
about  half  past  four,  p.  ji.,  only  a  few  minutes 
after  it  had  passed  the  point  of  conjunction,  on 
wdiich  occasion  it  appeared  less  distinct  than  in 
the.  preceding  observation,  owing  to  the  low  alti¬ 
tude  of  the  planet,  being  then  only  a  few  degrees 
above  the  horizon.  The  observations,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  were  made,  not  with  an  equatorial  instru¬ 
ment,  which  I  generally  use  in  such  observations, 
but  with  a  good  achromatic  telescope  of  44j>4 
inches  focal  distance,  mounted  on  a  common 
tripod,  with  a  terrestrial  power  of  95  times.  A 
conical  tube  about  ten  inches  long  was  fi.ved  on 
the  object-end  of  the  telescope,  at  the  extremity 
of  which  an  aperture  IJrd  inches  in  diameter  was 
placed,  so  as  to  intercept,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
direct  ingress  of  the  solar  rays.  The  top  of  the 
upper  sash  of  the  window  of  the  place  of  obser¬ 
vation  was  likewise  so  adjusted  as  to  intercept  the 
greater  part  of  the  sun’s  ra3's  from  entering  the 
tube  of  tlie  telescope.  The  sun’s  declination  at 
that  time  was  3°  26'  south,  and  that  of  Venus  2^ 
12'  .south;  consequentijr,  the  dilFereiice  of  decli¬ 
nation  was  1°  14'=  the  distance  of  Venus  from 
the  sun’s  center;  and  as  the  sun’s  diameter  was 
about  16',  Venus  was  then  only  58'  from  ihe  sun’s 
northern  limb,  or  6'  less  than  two  diameters  of  tlie 
sum 

This  is  the  nearest  appro.ximation  to  the  sun  at 
wliich  I  have  ever  beheld  this  planet,  and  it  de¬ 
monstrates  that  Venus  may  bo  seen  even  within 
a  degree  of  the  sun’s  margin;  and  it  i.s,  perhaps, 
the  nearest  position  to  that  luminary  in  which 
this  planet  can  be  distinctly  perceived.  It  shows 
that  the  light  reflected  from  the  surface  of  Venus 
is  far  more  brilliant  than  that  reflected  from  the 
surface  of  our  moon;  for  no  trace  of  this  noctur¬ 
nal  luminary  can  bo  perceived,  even  when  at  a 
much  greater  distance  from  the  sun,  nor  is  there 
any  other  celestial  body  that  can  be  seen  within 
the  limit  now  slated.  This  is  the  first  observation, 
so  far  as  my  information  extends,  of  Venus  having 
been  seen  at  the  time-  of  her  superior  conjunc¬ 
tion.* 

'i'lie  practical  conclusion  from  this  observation 
is,  that  at  tlie  superior  conjunction  of  this  planet, 
when  its  distance  from  the  sun’s  margin  is  not 
loss  tlian  55',  its  polar  and  equatorial  diameter  may 
be  measured  by  a  micrometer,  when  it  will  be  de¬ 
termined  wliether  or  not  Venus  be  of  a  spheroidal 
figure.  The  Earth,  IMars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn 
are  found  to  be,  not  spheres,  but  spAeroii/s,  having 
their  polar  .shorter  than  their  equatorial  diameters. 
But  the  true,  figure  of  Venus  lias  never  yet  been 
ascertaniod,  because  it  is  only  at  the  superior  cou- 
junciion  that  she  presents  a  full,  enliglitened 
hemisphere,  and  when  botii  diameters  can  be 
measured,  except  at  the  time  when  she  transits 
the  sun’s  disc,  which  happens  only  twice  in  the 
course  of  120  years. f 


*  Tins  observation  is  inserted  in  the  Edinburgh  Philo- 
jophioal  Journal”  for  January,  18*44. 

t  'I'he  late  Dr.  Benjamin  Martin,  when  describing  the 
nature  of  the  solar  telescope,  in  his  “  P/iilosophia  Britan- 
ttieci,”  voi.  iii,  p.  85,  gives  the  following  relation:  “I  can- 


The  following  conclusions  are  deduced  from 
the  observations  on  Venus: 

1.  That  this  planet  may  be  seen  distinctly,  with 
a  moderate  degree  of  magnifying  power,  at  the 
moment  of  its  superior  conjunction  with  the  sun, 
when  its  geocentric  latitude,  either  north  or  south, 
at  the  time  of  conj.unctioii,  is  not  less  than 
14',  or  when  the  planet  is  about  58'  from  the 


not  here  omit  to  mention  a  very  unusual  phenomenon  that  I 
observed  about  ten  years  ago  in  my  darkened  room.  The 
window  looked  toward  the  west,  and  tlie  spire  of  Chiches¬ 
ter  Cathedral  was  before  it  at  the  distance  of  50  or  GO  yards. 
I  used  very  often  to  divert  myself  by  observing  the  ydeasant 
manner  in  which  the  sun  passed  behind  the  sphe,  and  was 
eclipsed  by  it  for  some  time;  for  the  image  of  the  sun  and 
of  the  s})ire  were  very  large,  being  inade  b}’-  a  lens  of  12  feet 
focal  distance;  and  once,  as  I  observed  the  occultation  of 
the  sun  behind  the  spire,  just  as  the  disc  disappeared,  1  saw 
several  small,  briglit,  round  bodies  or  balls  running  toward 
the  sun  from  the  dark  part  of  the  room,  even  to  the  distance 
of  20  inches.  I  observed  their  motion  was  a  little  irregular, 
but  rectilinear,  and  seemed  accelerated  as  they  approached 
the  sun.  These  luminous  globules  appeared  alao  on  the 
other  side  of  the  spire,  and  preceded  tlie  sun,  running  out 
into  the  dark  room,  s_ometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  to¬ 
gether,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  followed  the  sun  at  its 
occultation.  They  appeared  to  be,  in  general,  one-twen¬ 
tieth  of  an  inch  in  diameier,  and  therefore  must  be  very 
large,  luminous  globes  in  some  part  of  the  heavens,  whose 
ligiit  was  extinguished  by  that  of  the  sun,  so  that  they  ap¬ 
peared  not  in  open  daylight;  but  whether  of  the  meteor 
kind,  or  what  sort  of  bodies  they  miglit  be,  I  could  not  con¬ 
jecture.”  Professor  Hansteen  mentions  that,  when  em¬ 
ployed  in  measuring  the  zenith  distances  of  the  pole-star, 
he  observed  a  somewhat  similar  phenomenon,  wliich  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  a  luminous  body  which  passed  over  the  held  of 
the  universal  telescope;  that  its  motion  was  neither  perfectly 
equal  nor  rectilinear,  but  resembled  very  much  the  unequal 
and  somewhat  serpentine  motion  of  an  ascending  rocket;” 
and  he  concluded  that  it  must  have  been  ‘‘a  meteor”  or 
“  shooting  star”  descending  from  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere.  (See  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal  lor 
April,  1825,  No.  xxiv.) 

In  my  frequent  observations  on  Venus,  to  determine  tho 
nearest  positions  to  the  sun  in  which  tliat  planet  could  bo 
seen,  I  had  several  times  an  opportunity  of  wilnessincr  simi- 
lar  phenomena.  I  was  not  a  little  surpri.sed,  when  searc^i. 
ing  for  the  jdanet,  frequently  to  perceive  a  body  pass  across 
the  field  of  the  telescope,  apparently  of  the  same  size  as 
Venus,  though  sometimes  larger  and  sometimes  smaller,  so 
that  I  frequently  mistook  that  body  for  the  planet,  until  its 
rapid  motion  undeceived  me.  In  several  iiistances/o?ir 
Jive  of  these  bodies  appeared  to  cross  the  field  of  view, 
sometimes  in  a  peryiendicular,  and  at  other  limes  in  a  hori 
zontal  direction.  They  appeared  to  be  luminous  bodies, 
somewhat  resembling  the  appearance  of  a  planet  when 
viewed  in  the  ddy-time  with  a  moderate  magnifying  power. 
Their  motion  was  nearly  rectilinear,  but  sometimes^inclined 
to  a  waving  or  serpentine  form,  and  they  appeared  to  move 
with  con.siderable  rajddily— the  telescope  being  furnislied 
with  a  power  of  about  70  times.  I  was  lor  a  considerable 
lime  at  a  loss  what  opinion  to  form  of  the  nature  of  these 
bodies;  but,  liaving  occasion  to  continue  tliese  observations 
almost  every  clear  day  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  1  had  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  of  viewing  this  phenomenon  in  difierent 
aspects,  and  was  at  length  enabled  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
the  cause  of  at  least  some  of  the  appearances  which  present¬ 
ed  themselves,  in  several  instances,  the  bodies  alluded  to 
appeared  much  larger  than  usual,  and  to  move  willi  a  more 
rapid  velocity;  in  which  case  1  could  plainly  perceive  that 
tliey  were  nothing  else  than  birds  of  diiferent  sizes,  and 
ap[)arently  at  difierent  distances,  the  convex  surface  of  whose 
bodies,  in  certain  positions,  strongly  refiected  the  solar  rava. 
In  other  instances,  when  they  appeared  smaller,  their  trua 
shape  was  undistinguishable,  by  reason  of  their  motion  and 
their  distance. 

Having  inserted  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject  in  No.  xxv, 
of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal  for  July,  1825,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  reference  to  Professor  Hansteen’s  opinion,  that 
article  came  under  the  review  of  M.  Serres,  sub-preiect  of 
Embrun,  in  a  paper  inserted  in  the  JinnaLcs  de  Chimie  for 
October,  182.3,  entitled  “  Notices  regarding  fiery  meteors 
seen  during  the  tlay.”  (See  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Jour¬ 
nal  for  July,  1826,  p.  114.)  In  the  discussion  of  this  subject, 
M.  Serres  admits  that  the  light  refiected  very  obliquely  from 
the  feathers  of  a  bird  is  capable  of  producing  an  elfect  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  wliich  I  have  now  described,  but  tliat  “  the  ex¬ 
planation  ought  not  to  be  generaiizc-dP  He  remarks,  that 
while  observing  the  sun  at  the  repeating  circle,  he  frequently 
perceived,  even  through  the  colored  glass  adapted  to  tha 
eyepiece,  large  luminous  points  wliich  traversed  the  fiehi  ■of 
the  telescope,  and  which  appeared  too  well-dehned  no^  ^ 
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sun’s  limb  This  conclusion  is  deduced  from  the 
observation  of  October  2,  1843,*  stated  above. 

2.  Another  conclusion  is,  that  during  the  space 
of  .583  days,  or  about  19  months — the  time  this 
planet  takes  in  moving  from  one  conjunction  with 
the  sun  to  a  like  conjunction  again — vvlien  its 
latitude  at  the  time  of  its  superior  conjunction 
exceeds  1°  14',  it  ma}'  be  seen  with  an  equatorial 
telescope  every  clear  day  without  interruption, 
except  about  the  period  of  its  inferior  conjunc¬ 
tion,  when  its  dark  hemisphere  is  turned  toward  the 
ear'll,  and  a  short  time  before  and  after  it.  Wlien 
its  geocentric  latitude  is  less  than  1°  14',  it  will 
he  hid  only  about  four  da3's  before,  and  the  same 
time  after  its  superior  conjunction.  During  the 
same  jieriod  it  will  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
consequentlj'  no  observations  can  be  made  upon  it 
with  a  common  telescope  for  nearly  six  months, 
and  sometimes  more,  according  as  its  declination 
is  north  or  south,  namely,  about  two  or  three 
months  before,  and  the  same  time  after  its  supe¬ 
rior  conjunction,  except  where  there  is  a  verj' 
free  and  unconfiiied  horizon.  In  regard  to  the 
time  in  which  this  planet  can  be  hid  about  the 
period  of  its  inferior  conjunction,  I  have  ascer¬ 
tained  from  ohservation  tiiat  it  can  never  be  hid 
longer  than  during  a  space  of  2  da)'s  22  hours, 
having  seen  Venus,  about  noon,  like  a  fine, 
slender  crescent,  only  35  hours  after  she  had 


admit  them  to  be  distant,  and  subtended  too  large  angles  to 
imagine  them  birds.  In  illustration  of  this  subject,  he 
states  the  following  facts:  On  the  7lh  of  September,  IctlO, 
after  having  observed  for  some  time  the  eclipse  of  the  sun 
wliich  happened  on  that  day,  he  intended  to  take  a  walk  in 
tiie  fields,  and  on  crossing  the  town,  he  saw  a  numerous 
group  of  individuals  of  every  age  and  sex,  who  had  their 
eyes  fixed  in  tlie  direction  of  the  sun.  Farther  on,  he  per¬ 
ceived  another  group,  having  their  eyes  in  like  manner 
turned  toward  the  sun.  He  questioned  an  intelligent  artist 
who  was  among  them  to  learn  the  object  that  fixed  liis  at¬ 
tention.  He  replied,  “  We  are  looking  at  the  stars  which 
are  detaching  themselves  from  the  sun.”  “  You  may  look 
yourself;  that  will  be  the  shortest  way  to  learn  tlie  fact.” 
lie  looked,  and  saw,  in  fact,  not  stars,  but  balls  of  fire,  of  a 
diameter  equal  to  the  largest  stars,  wliich  were  projected  in 
various  directions  from  the  up[»er  hemisphere  of  the  sun, 
with  an  incalculable  velocity;  and  although  this  velocity  of 
projection  appeared  the  same  in  all,  yet  they  did  not  all  at¬ 
tain  the  same  distance.  These  globes  were  projected  at 
unequal  and  jiretiy  short  intervals.  Several  were  often  pro¬ 
jected  at  once,  but  always  diverging  from  one  another, 
fcome  of  them  described  a  right  line,  and  were  extinguished 
in  the  distance  :  some  described  a  parabolic  line,  and  were 
ill  like  manner  extinguished;  others,  again,  after  liaving  re¬ 
moved  to  a  certain  distance,  in  a  right  line,  retrograded 
upon  the  same  line,  and  seemed  to  enter,  still  luminous, 
into  the  sun’s  disc.  The  ground  of  this  magnificent  picture 
was  a  sky-blue,  somewhat  tinged  with  brown.  Such  was 
bis  astonisliment  at  the  sight  of  so  majestic  a  spectacle, 
tliat  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  keej)  his  eyes  otf  it  until 
it  ceased,  which  happened  gradually  as  the  eclipse  wore  ofi' 
and  the  solar  rays  resumed  their  ordinary  Jnster.  It  was 
remarked  by  one  of  the  crowd  that  “  the  sun  projected 
most  stars  at  the  time  when  it  was  pale.st;”  and  that  the 
circumstance  which  first  excited  attention  to  this  phenome¬ 
non  was  that  of  a  woman,  who  cried  out,  “Come  liere  ! 
come  and  see  the  flames  that  are  issuing  from  the  sun  1” 

I  have  stated  the  above  facts  because  they  may  afterward 
tend  to  throw  light  u])on  certain  objects  or  phenomena  with 
which  we  are  at  present  unacquainted.  The  phenomenon 
of  “  tailing  Stars”  has  of  late  years  excited  considerable 
attention,  and  it  seems  now  to  he  admitted  that  at  least 
certain  species  of  these  bodies  descend  from  regions  far  be- 
yond  the  limits  of  our  atraosjihere.  Tliis  may  be  pronounced 
as  certain  with  regard  to  the  “November  Meteors.”  May 
Dot  some  of  the  phenomena  described  above  be  connected 
with  the  fall  of  meteoric  stones — the  showers  of  falling 
stars  seen  on  the  ]2th  and  13th  of  November,  or  other  me- 
teoric  phenomena  whose  causes  we  liave  hitherto  been  un¬ 
able  to  explaini  Or,  may  we  conceive  that  certain  celestial 
bodies,  with  whose  nature  and  destination  we  are  as  yet 
unacquainted,  may  be  revolving  in  different  courses  in  the 
regions  around  us,  .some  of  them  opaque  and  others  lumi¬ 
nous,  and  whose  light  is  undistinguisbable  by  reason  of  the 
solar  effulgence  ? 

*  For  an  explanation  of  the  manner  of  viewing  Venus  al 
ber  superior  conjunction,  see  “  Celestial  Scenery,'* 
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passed  the  point  of  her  inferior  conjuction;  and 
in  a  late  instance  she  was  seen  when  little  more 
than  a  day  from  the  period  of  conjunction.  The 
longest  time,  therefore,  that  this  planet  can  be  hid 
from  view  during  a  period  of  583  days,  is  only 
about  ten  days;  and  when  its  latitude  at  the  time 
of  the  superior  conjunction  equals  or  exceeds 
14',  it  can  be  hid  little  more  than  two  days.  T’his 
is  a  circumstance  wliich  cannot  be  affirmed  of 
any  other  celestial  bod\',  the  sun  only  excepted. 

3.  'J'hat  every  variation  of  the  pliases  of  this 
planet,  from  a  slender  crescent  to  a  full  enlight¬ 
ened  liemisphere,  majq  on  every  clear  day,  be 
convenieutly  exhibited  by  means  of  the  equato¬ 
rial  telescope.  This  circumstance  renders  this 
instnuneut  peculiarly  useful  in  the  instruction 
of  the  young  in  the  principles  of  astronom}';  for 
if  the  phase  which  Venus  should  exhibit  at  any 
particular  time  be  known,  tire  equatorial  tele¬ 
scope  may  be  directed  to  the  planet,  and  its  actual 
phase  in  the  lieavens  be  inimeaiately  exhibited  to 
the  astronomical  pupil. 

4.  Since  it  is  only  at  the  period  of  the  superior 
conjunction  that  this  planet  presents  a  full  en¬ 
lightened  hemisphere,  and  since  it  is  only  when 
this  phase  is  presented  that  both  its  diameters  can 
be  measured,  it  is  of  some  importance  that  ob¬ 
servations  be  made  on  it  at  the  moment  of  con¬ 
junction,  by  means  of  powerful  telescopes  furn¬ 
ished  witli  micrometers,  so  as  to  determine  the 
difFercuce  (if  any)  between  its  polar  and  equato¬ 
rial  diameters. 

5.  Another  conclusion  from  the  observations 
on  Venus  is,  that  a  moderate  diminution  of  the 
aperture  of  the  object-glass  of  the  telescope  is 
useful,  and  even  necessary,  in  viewing  this  planet 
when  near  the  sun.  Its  efiect  is  owing  in  part  to 
the  direct  solar  rays  being  thereby  effectually  ex¬ 
cluded,  for  when  these  raj’s  enter  directly  into 
the  tube  of  the  telescope,  it  is  very  diflicult,  and 
almost  impossible,  to  perceive  this  planet,  or  any 
other  celestial  body  when  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sun. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  JUPITER  AND  OTHER  PLANETS. 

This  planet  is  very  easily  distinguished  in  the 
day-time  with  a  very  moderate  magnifying  power, 
when  it  is  not  within  30°  or  35°  of  the  sun.  'I'he 
following  extract  from  my  memorandums  may 
serve  as  a  specimen:  May  12,  1013,  Hi.  40m., 
p.  M.,  saw  Jupiter  with  a  power  of  15  times,  the 
aperture  not  contracted.  Tlie  planet  appeared  so 
distinct  with  this  power  that  I  liave  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  liave  been  perceived  with  a  power 
of  six  or  seven  times.  Wlien  the  aperture  was 
contracted  to  9-lOths  of  an  inch,  and  afterward 
to  half  an  inch,  there  W’as  little  perceptible  differ¬ 
ence  in  its  appearance.  It  was  then  about  58°  in 
longitude  east  of  the  sun. 

Though  Jupiter,  when  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  the.  sun,  and  near  his  opposition,  ap¬ 
pears  to  the  naked  eye  with  a  brilliancy  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  Venus,  yet  there  is  a  very  strik¬ 
ing  difference  between  them  in  respect  of  luster 
when  viewed  in  daylight.  Jupiter,  when  viewed 
with  a  high  magnifying  power  in  tlie  day-time, 
always  exhibits  a  very  dull,  cloudy  appearance, 
whereas  Venus  appears  with  a  moderate  degree 
of  splendor.  About  the  end  of  June,  1813,  Be¬ 
tween  five  and  six  in  the  evening,  having  viewed 
the  planet  Venus,  tiien  within  20°  of  the  sun, 
and  which  appeared  with  a  moderate  degree  of 
luster,  I  directed  the  telescojie  to  Jupiter,  at  that 
time  more  than  32°  from  the  sun,  when  tlie  con¬ 
trast  between  the  two  planets  was  very  striking, 
Jupiter  appearing  so  faint  as  to  be  just  discerniblo, 
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though  his  apparent  magnitude  was  nearly  double 
that  of  Venus.  In  this  observation  a  power 
of  G5  was  used.  In  bis  approach  toward  the 
Bun,  about  the  end  of  July,  I  could  not  per¬ 
ceive  him  when  he  was  within  16°  or  17°  of  his 
conjunction  with  that  luminary.  These  circum¬ 
stances  furnish  a  sensible  and  popular  proof,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  astronomical  calculations,  that  the 
planet  Jupiter  is  placed  at  a  much  greater  distance 
from  the  sun  than  Venus,  since  its  light  is  so  faint 
as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible  when  more  than  20 
degrees  from  the  sun,  while  that  of  Venus  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  seen  amid  the  full  splendor  of  the  solar 
raj's,  when  only  about  a  degree  from  the  margin 
of  that  luminary.  With  a  power  of  65  I  have 
been  enabled  to  distinguish  the  belts  of  Jupiter 
before  sunset,  but  could  never  perceive  any  of  his 
satellites  until  tlie  sun  was  below  the  horizon. 
There  are  no  observations  which  so  sensibly  and 
Btrikingly  indicate  the  different  degrees  of  light 
emitted  bj'  the  different  planets  as  those  which 
are  made  in  the  day-time.  To  a  common  obser¬ 
ver,  during  niglit,  Jupiter  and  Venus  appear,  in  a 
clear  sky,  nearly  with  equal  brilliancy,  and  even 
Mars,  when  about  the  point  of  liis  opposition  to 
the  sun,  appears  with  a  luster  somewhat  similar, 
though  tinged  with  a  ruddy  hue;  but  when  seen 
in  daylight  their  aspect  is  very  dissimilar.  This 
circumstance  evidently  indicates,  1.  That  these 
planets  are  placed  at  different  distances  from  the 
Bun,  and  consequently  are  furnished  with  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  light  proportional  to  the  square  of 
their  distances  from  that  luminary;  and,  2.  That 
there  are  certain  circumstances  connected  with 
the  surfaces  and  atmospheres  of  the  planetary 
bodies  which  render  the  light  they  emit  more  or 
less  intense,  independently  of  their  different  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  central  luminary  ;  for  Mars, 
tliough  much  nearer  to  the  sun  than  Jupiter,  is 
not  so  easily  distinguished  in  the  day-time,  and 
even  in  the  night-time  appears  with  a  less  degree 
of  luster. 

My  observations  on  Saturn  in  daylight  have 
not  been  so  frequent  as  those  on  Jupiter.  I  have 
been  enabled  to  distinguish  his  ring  several  times 
before  sunset  with  a  power  of  65,  but  his  great 
Bouthern  declination,  and  consequent  low  altitude, 
at  the  periods  when  these  observations  were  made, 
were  unfavorable  for  determining  the  degree  of 
his  visibility  in  daylight;  for  a  planet  or  a  star  is 
always  more  distinctly  perceptible  in  a  high  than 
in  a  low  altitude,  on  account  of  the  superior 
purity  of  the  atmosphere  through  which  a  celes¬ 
tial  objeet  is  seen  when  at  a  high  elevation  above 
the  horizon.  This  planet,  however,  is  not  nearly 
so  distinctly  visible  in  daylight  as  Jupiter,  and  I 
have  chiefly  seen  it  when  the  sun  was  not  more 
than  an  hour  or  two  above  the  horizon,  but  never 
at  noonday,  although  it  is  probable  that  with 
powerful  instruments  it  may  be  seen  even  at  that 
period  of  the  day.  The  planet  Mars,  is  seldom 
distinctly  visible  in  the  day-time,  e.xcept  when  at 
no  great  distance  from  its  opposition  to  the  sun. 
The  following  is  a  memorandum  of  an  observa¬ 
tion  on  Mars,  when  in  a  favorable  position:  Octo¬ 
ber  24,  1836,  saw  the  planet  Mars  distinctly  with 
a  power  of  about  60,  at  40  minutes  past  9,  a.  m., 
the  sun  having  been  above  the  horizon  nearly 
three  hour.s.  It  appeared  tolerably  distinct,  but 
scarcely  so  brilliant  as  a  fixed  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  though  with  apparently  as  much  light 
as  J  upiter  generally  exhibits  when  viewed  in  day¬ 
light.  It  could  not  be  traced  longer  at  the  time, 
so  as  to  ascertain  if  it  could  be  seen  at  midday, 
on  account  of  the  interposition  of  the  western 
side  of  the  window  of  tlie  place  of  observation. 


The  ruddy  aspect  of  this  planet — doubtless  caused 
by  a  dense  atmosphere  with  which  it  is  environed 
— is  one  of  the  causes  which  prevents  its  appear¬ 
ing  with  brilliancy  in  the  day-time.  With  respect 
to  the  planet  Mercury,  I  have  had  opportunities 
of  observing  it  several  times  after  sunrise  and  be¬ 
fore  sunset,  about  10  or  12  days  before  and  after 
its  greatest  elongation  from  the  sun,  with  a  power 
of  45.  I  have  several  times  searched  for  this 
planet  about  noon,  but  could  not  perceive  it.  The 
air,  however,  at  the  times  alluded  to,  was  not 
very  clear,  and  I  was  not  certain  that  it  was 
within  the  field  of  the  telescope,  and  therefore  I 
am  not  convinced  but  that,  with  a  moderately 
high  power,  it  may  be  seen  even  at  noonday. 

Such  are  some  of  the  specimens  of  the  obser¬ 
vations  I  have  made  on  the  heavenly  bodies  in  tha 
day-time,  and  the  conclusions  which  may  be  de¬ 
duced  from  them.  I  have  been  induced  to  com¬ 
municate  them  from  the  consideration  that  the 
most  minute  facts  in  relation  to  any  science  are 
worthy  of  being  known,  and  may  possibly  be  use¬ 
ful.  They  may  at  least  gratify  the  astronomical 
tyro  with  some  information  which  he  will  not 
find  in  the  common  treatises  on  Astronomy,  and 
may  perhaps  excite  him  to  prosecute  a  train  of 
similar  observations  for  confirming  or  correcting 
those  which  have  been  noted  above. 

Beside  the  deductions  already  stated,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  general  conclusions  may  be  noted:  1. 
That  a  celestial  body  may  be  as  easily  distinguish¬ 
ed  at  noonday  as  at  any  time  between  the  hours 
of  nine  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  afternoon, 
except  during  the  short  days  in  winter.  2.  They 
are  more  easily  di-stinguished  at  a  high  than  at  a 
low  altitude — in  the  afternoon  than  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  especially  if  their  altitudes  be  low — and  in 
the  northern  region  of  the  heavens  than  in  tha 
southern.  The  difficulty  of  perceiving  them  at  a 
low  altitude  is  obviously  owijig  to  the  thick  vapors 
near  the  horizon.  Their  being  less  easily  distin- 
guised  in  the  morning  than  in  the  afternoon  is 
owing  to  the  undulations  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  are  generally  greater  in  the  morning  than 
in  the  afternoon.  This  may  be  evidently  perceiv¬ 
ed  by  looking  at  distant  land  objects  at  those 
times,  in  a  hot  day,  through  a  telescope  which 
magnifies  about  40  or  50  times,  wlien  they  will  be 
found  to  appear  tremulous  and  distorted  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  undulations,  especially  if  the  sun 
be  shining  bright.  In  consequence  of  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  we  can  seldom  use  a  high  terrestrial 
power  with  effect  on  land  objects  except  early  in 
the  morning  and  a  short  time  before  sunset. 
Their  being  more  easily  distinguished  in  the  nor¬ 
thern  region  of  the  heavens  is  owing  to  that  part 
of  the  sky  being  of  a  deeper  azure,  on  account 
of  its  being  less  enlightened  than  the  southern 
with  the  splendor  of  tlie  solar  rays. 

UTILITY  OP  CELESTIAL  DAY  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  observations  on  the  heavenly  bodies  in  the 
day-time,  to  wliich  I  have  now  directed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  reader,  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
merely  gratifications  of  a  rational  curiosity,  but, 
may  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  promotion  of 
astronomical  science.  As  to  the  planet  Venus: 
when  I  consider  the  degree  of  brilliancy  it  exhib¬ 
its,  even  in  daylight,  I  am  convinced  that  useful 
observations  might  frequently  be  made  on  its  sur¬ 
face  in  the  day-time,  to  determine  some  of  it* 
physical  peculiarities  and  phenomena.  Such  efc- 
servations  might  set  at  rest  any  disputes  which 
may  still  exist  respecting  the  period  of  rotatioa 
of  this  planet.  Cassini,  from  observations  on  a 
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bright  spot,  which  advanced  20°  in  24h.  34m., 
determined  the  time  of  its  rotation  to  be  23  hours 
20  minutes.  On  the  other  hand,  Biaiichini,  from 
similar  observations,  concluded  that  its  Ciurnal 
period  was  24  days  and  8  hours.  The  difficulty 
of  deciding  between  these  two  opinions  arises 
from  the  short  time  in  which  observations  can  be 
trade  on  this  planet,  either  before  sunrise  or  after 
S'  nset,  which  prevents  us  from  tracing  with  accu¬ 
racy  the  progressive  motion  of  its  spots  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time;  and,  although  an  ob¬ 
server  should  mark  the  motion  of  the  spots  at  the 
same  hour  on  two  succeeding  evenings,  and  find 
they  had  moved  forward  15°  in  24  hours,  he 
would  still  be  at  a  loss  to  determine  whetlier  they 
had  moved  only  15°  in  all  since  the  preceding 
observation,  or  had  finished  a  revolution  and  15° 
more.  If,  therefore,  any  spots  could  be  j)erceived 
on  the  surface  of  Venus  in  the  day-time,  their 
motion  might  be  traced,  when  she  is  in  north  de¬ 
clination,  for  12  hours  or  more,  which  would 
completely  settle  the  period  of  rotation.  That  it 
is  not  improbable  that  spots  fitted  for  this  purpose 
may  be  discovered  on  her  disc  in  the  day-time, 
appears  from  some  of  the  observations  of  Cassini, 
who  saw  one  of  her  spots  when  the  sun  was 
more  than  eight  degrees  above  the  horizon.*  The 
most  distinct  and  satisfactory  views  I  have  ever 
nad  of  this  planet  were  those  which  I  obtained  in 
the  day-time,  in  summer,  when  it  was  viewed  at  a 
nigh  altitude  with  a  44)'2  inch  achromatic  tele¬ 
scope,  carrying  a  power  of  150.  I  have  at  such 
times  distinctly  perceived  the  distinction  between 
the  shade  and  color  of  its  margin  and  the  superior 
luster  of  its  central  parts,  and  some  spots  have 
occasionally  been  seen,  thougli  not  so  distinctly 
marked  as  to  determine  its  rotation.  Such  dis¬ 
tinct  views  are  seldom  to  be  obtained  in  the  even¬ 
ing  after  sunset,  on  account  of  the  undulations  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  dense  mass  of  vapors 
through  which  the  celestial  bodies  are  viewed 
when  near  the  horizon. 

Nor  do  I  consider  it  altogether  improbable  that 
its  satellite  (if  it  have  one,  as  some  have  supposed) 
may  be  detected  in  the  day-time,  when  thi.s  planet 
is  in  a  favorable  po.sition  for  such  an  observation, 
particularly'  wiien  a  pretty  large  portion  of  its 
enlightened  surface  is  turned  toward  the  earth, 
and  when  its  satellite,  of  course,  must  present  a 
similar  phase.  About  the  period  of  its  greatest 
elongation  from  the  sun,  and  soon  after  it  as.su mes 
a  crescent  phase  in  its  approach  to  the  inferior 
conjunction,  may  be  considered  as  the  most  eligi¬ 
ble  times  for  prosecuting  such  observations.  If 
this  supposed  satellite  be  about  one-tbird  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  diameter  of  its  primary,  as  Cassini, 
Short,  Eaudunin,  Montbarron,  Montaigne,  and 
other  astronomers  supposed,  it  must  be  nearly  as 
large  as  Mercury,  which  has  been  frequently  seen 
in  daylight.  If  sucli  a. satellite  have  a  real  exist¬ 
ence,  and  yet  undistinguishable  in  daylight,  its 
surface  must  be  of  a  very  different  quality  for 
reflecting  the  rays  of  light  from  that  of  its  pri¬ 
mary;  for  it  is  obvious  to^ery  one  who  has  seen 
Venus  with  a  high  power  in  the  day-lime,  that  a 
body  of  equal  brilliancy,  though  four  times  less 
in  diameter,  would  be  quite  perceptible,  and  ex¬ 
hibit  a  visible  disc.  Such  observations,  however, 
would  be  made  with  much  greater  effect  in  Italy 
and  other  southern  countries,  and  particularly  in 
tropical  climates,  such  as  the  southern  parts  of 
Asia  and  America,  and  in  the  West  India  islands, 
where  the  sky  is  more  clear  and  serene,  and  where 


*  Pee  Long’s  Astronomy,  vol,  ii,  p.  487,  and  Encyolopeilia 
Britannica,  vol.  ii,  p.  436,  3d  edition. 
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the  planet  may'  be  viewed  at  higher  altitudes  and 
for  a  greater  length  of  time,  without  the  interrup¬ 
tion  of  clouds,  than  in  our  island. 

Again,  the  apparent  magnitudes  of  the  fixed 
stars,  the  quantity  of  light  they  respectively  emit, 
and  the  precise  class  of  magnitude  which  should 
be  assigned  to  them,  might  be  more  accurately 
determined  by  day'  observations  than  by  their  ap¬ 
pearance  ill  the  nocturnal  sky.  All  the  stars 
which  are  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  first  7nagni- 
tiide  are  not  equally  distinguishable  in  daylight. 
For  example,  the  stars  Aldebaran  and  I’rocymi 
are  not  so  easily  distinguished,  nor  do  they  appear 
witli  the  same  degree  of  luster  by  day,  as  the 
stars  a  Lyres  and  Capella.  In  like  manner,  the 
stars  Aliair,  Alphard,  Dcneb,  Ras  Alhague,  consid¬ 
ered  as  belonging  to  the  second  magnitude,  are 
not  equally  distinguishable  by  the  same  aperture 
and  magnifying  jiower,  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  a  different  quantity  of  light  is  emitted  by 
these  stars,  arising  from  a  difference  either  in  their 
magnitude,  their  distance,  or  the  quality  of  the 
light  with  which  they  are  irradiated. 

The  following  are  likewise  practical  purposes 
to  which  celestial  day  observations  may  be  applied. 
Ill  acenrately' adjusting  circular  and  transit  instru¬ 
ments,  it  is  useful,  and  even  necessary',  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  exact  position  of  the  meridian,  to  take 
observations  of  certain  stars  which  differ  greatly 
in  zenith  distance,  and  which  transit  the  meridian 
nearly  at  the  same  time.  But  as  the  stars  best 
situated  for  this  purpose  cannot,  at  every  season, 
be  seen  in  the  evenings,  we  must,  in  certain  cases, 
wait  for  several  months  before  such  observations 
can  be  made,  unless  we  make  them  in  the  day¬ 
time,  which  can  very  easily  be  done  if  the  instru¬ 
ment  have  a  telescope  adapted  to  it,  furnished  with 
such  powers  as  those  above  stated,  or  higher  pow¬ 
ers  if  required.  I  have  likewise  made  use  of  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  stars  in  the  day-time  for  adjusting 
a  clock  or  watch  to  mean  time,  when  the  sun  was 
ill  a  situation  beyond  the  range  of  the  instrument, 
or  obscured  by  clouds,  and  when  I  did  not  choose 
to  wait  until  the  evening.  This  may',  at  first 
view,  ajipear  to  some  as  paradoxical,  since  the 
finding  of  a  star  in  daylight  depends  on  our 
knowing  its  right  ascension  from  the  sun,  and 
thi.s  last  circumstance  depends,  in  some  measure, 
on  our  knowing  the  true  time.  But  if  a  watch 
or  clock  is  known  not  to  have  varied  above  seven 
or  eight  minutes  from  the  time,  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  may  easily  be  found  by  moving  the 
telescope  a  little  backward  or  forward  until  the 
star  appear;  and  when  it  is  once  found,  the  exact 
variation  of  the  movement  is  then  ascertained  by 
comparing  the  calculations  which  were  previously 
ii'-'cessary  with  the  time  pointed  out  by  the  nonius 
on  the  equatorial  circle;  or,  in  other  words,  by  as¬ 
certaining  the  difference  between  the  time  assumed 
and  the  time  indicated  by  the  iiistruineiit  when 
tlie  star  appears  in  the  center  of  the  field  of  view. 
All  this  may  be  accomplished  in  five  or  si.x 
minutes. 

Beside  the  practical  purposes  now  stated,  the 
equatorial  telescope  is  perhaps  the  best  instrument 
for  instructing  a  learner  in  the  various  operations 
of  practical  astronomy,  and  particularly  for  ena¬ 
bling  him  to  distinguish  the  names  and  positions 
of  the  principal  stars;  for  wlien  the  right  asceii- 
sioii  and  declination  of  any  star  is  known  from 
astronomical  tables,  the  telescope  may'  bo  im¬ 
mediately  adjusted  to  point  to  it,  which  will  Infal¬ 
libly  prevent  bis  mistaking  one  star  for  another. 
In  this  way,  likewise  the  precise  position  of  the 
planets  Mercury,  Uranus,  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  Pal¬ 
las,  a  small  comet,  a  nebula,  a  double  star  or  auv 
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other  celestial  body  not  easily  distinguishable  by 
the  naked  eye,  may  be  readily  pointed  out,  when 
its  right  ascension  and  declination  are  known  to 
a  near  approximation. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  butexpressmy  surprise 
that  the  equatorial  telescope  is  so  little  known  by 
many  of  the  lovers  of  astronomical  science.  In 
several  respectable  academies  in  this  part  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  and,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  in  most  of 
our  universities,  this  instrument  is  entirely  un- 
Known.  This  is  the  more  unaccountable,  as  a 
small  equatorial  may  be  purchased  for  a  moderate 
sum,  and  as  there  is  no  single  instrument  so  well 
adapted  for  illustrating  all  the  operations  of  ])rac- 
tical  astronomy.  Where  very  great  accuracy  is 
not  required,  it  may  occasionally  be  made  to  serve 
the  general  purposes  of  a  transit  instrument  for 
observing  the  passages  of  the  sun  and  stars  across 
the  meridian.  It  may  likewise  be  made  to  serve 
as  a  theodolite  for  surveying  land  and  taking  hori¬ 
zontal  angles — as  a  quadrant  for  taking  angles  of 
altitude — as  a  level — as  an  equal  altitude  instru¬ 
ment — an  azimuth  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
sun’s  distance  from  the  north  or  south  points  of 
the  horizon — and  as  an  accurate  universal  sun¬ 
dial,  for  finding  the  exact  mean  or  true  time  on 
any  occasion  wlien  the  sun  is  visible.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  applying  it  to  these  diiferent  purposes  will 
be  obvious  to  every  one  who  is  in  the  least  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  nature  and  construction  of  this 
instrument. 

The  price  of  a  small  equatorial  instrument,  such 
as  that  described  p.  125,  is  about  IG  guineas,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  some  of  the  eyepieces,  which  were  af¬ 
terward  added  for  the  purpose  of  making  particu¬ 
lar  observations.  Instrmiients  of  a  larger  size, 
anil  with  more  complicated  machi  iiery,  sell  from 
50  to  100  guineas  and  upward.  Messrs.  W.  and 
B.  Jones,  Holborn,  London,  construct  such  instru¬ 
ments. 

ON  THE  QUADRANT. 

Every  circle  being  supposed  to  be  divided  into 
3G0  equal  parts  or  degrees,  it  is  evident  that  90 
degrees,  or  the  fourth  itart  of  a  circle,  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  measure  all  angles  between  the  horizon 
of  any  place  and  the  line  iterpendicular  to  it  which 
goes  up  to  the  zenith.  Thus,  in  fig.  87,  the  line 
C  B  represents  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  A  C  B 
H,  the  quadrant;  A  C  the  perpendicular  to  the  ho¬ 
rizon;  and  A,  the  zenitli  point.  If  the  lines  B  C 
and  C  A  represent  a  pair  of  compasses  witli  the 
legs  standing  perpendicular  to  each  other,  and  the 
curved  I i ness  A  B,  D  E, 
Fig.  87.  and  F  G,  the  quarter  of  as 

many  circles  of  different 
sizes,  it  is  evident  that  al¬ 
though  each  of  these  dif¬ 
fer. s  irom  the  others  in  size, 
yi  t  that  each  contains  the 
.same  portion  of  a  circle, 
namely,  a  quadrant  or 
fourth  part;  and  thus  it 
would  be  from  the  smallest 
to  the  largest  quadrant  that 

could  be  formed - they 

would  all  contain  exactly  90  degrees  each.  By 
the  application  of  this  principle,  the  comparative 
measure  of  angles  may  be  extended  to  an  indefi¬ 
nite  distance.  By  means  of  an  instrument  con¬ 
structed  in  the  form  of  a  quadrant  of  a  circle, 
with  its  curved  edge  divided  into  90  equal  parts, 
the  altitude  of  any  object  in  the  heavens  can  at 
any  time  bo  determined. 

There  are  variou.s  constructions  of  this  instru¬ 
ment,  some  of  them  extremely  simple,  and  others 


considerably  complex  and  expensive,  according 
to  the  degree  of  accuracy  which  tlie  observations 
require  Ttie  following  is  a  description  of  the 
Pillar  Quadrant,  as  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Bird  for 
the  Observatory  of  Greenwicli,  and  several  Con¬ 
tinental  observatories. 

This  instrument  consists  of  a  quadrant,  E  E II 
GL  (fig.88,)  mounted  on  a  pillar  B,  which  is 
supported  by  a  tripod,  A  A,  resting  on  tlireo  foot* 
screws.  The  qiuidrant,  the  pillar,  and  the  hori¬ 
zontal  circle  all  revolve  round  a  vertical  axis.  A 
tele.scope,  H,  is  placed  on  the  horizontal  radius, 
and  is  directed  to  a  meridian  mark  previously  made 
on  some  distant  objoct  for  placing  the  jMane  of  the 
instrument  in  the  meridian,  and  also  for  setting 


Fig.  83. 
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I  and  tni  and,  in  some  cases,  three  are  used  to  ob¬ 
tain  greater  accuracy. 

In  using  this  quadrant,  the  axis  of  the  telescope 
H  is  adjusted  to  a  horizontal  line,  and  the  plane 
of  the  quadrant  to  a  vertical  line  by  the  means 
already  stated.  The  screw  of  the  clamp  L  is  then 
loosened,  and  the  telescope  directed  to  the  star  or 
other  object  whose  altitude  is  required.  The 
clamp-screw  being  fixed,  the  observer  looks  through 
tile  telescope,  and  with  the  nut  of  the  screw 
L  he  brings  the  telescope  into  a  position  where  the 
star  is  bisected  by  the  intersection  of  the  wires  in 
the  field  of  the  telescope.  The  divisions  are  then 
to  be  read  off  upon  tlie  vernier,  and  the  altitude 
of  the  star  will  be  obtained.  By^  means  of  the 
horizontal  circle  D,  all  angles  in  the  plane  of 
the  horizon  may  be  accurately  measured,  such  as 
the  amplitudes  and  azimutiis  of  the  celestial  bodies. 

Quadrants  of  a  more  simple  construction  than 
the  above  may  be  occasionally  used,  such  as  Gun¬ 
ter’s,  Cole's,  Sutton’s,  and  others;  but  none  of 
these  is  furnished  with  telescopes  or  telescopic 
sights,  and  tlierefore  an  altitude  cannot  be  obtained 
by'  them  with  the  same  deg'ree  of  accuracy  as  with 
that  which  has  been  now  de.scribed. 

Bv  means  of  the  quadrant,  not  only'  the  alti¬ 
tudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies  may  be  determined, 
but  also  tl.e  distances  of  objects  on  the  earth  by 
observalioiis  made  at  two  stations;  the  altitude  of 
fireballs  and  other  meteors  in  the  atmosphere;  the 
hight  of  a  cloud  by  observation  on  its  altitude 
and  velocity;  and  numerous  other  problems,  the 
solution  of  whicii  depends  upon  angular  measure¬ 
ments.  A  Mural  Quadrant  is  the  name  given  to 
this  instrument  when  it  is  fixed  upon  a  wall  of 
stone,  and  in  the  plane  of  tire  meridian,  sncli  as 
tlie  quadrant  which  was  erected  by  Flainslead  in 
the  Observatory  at  Groeiiwicli.  AUliough  the 
quadrant  was  formerly  macli  used  in  astronomi¬ 
cal  observations,  yet  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that 
Us  use  has  now  been  almost  completely'  super¬ 
seded  by  the  recent  iutroJuotion  of  istronoinical 
Circles,  of  which  we  shall  now  give  the  reader  a 
very'  short  description,  chiefly  taken  from  Trough- 
ton’s  account  of  the  instrument  he  constructed, 
as  found  iu  Sir  D.  Brewster’s  Supplement  to  Fer¬ 
guson’s  jlL.stronomy. 

THE  ASTRONOMIC.il.  CIRCLE. 

Ax'  astronomical  circle  is  a  complete  circle  sub¬ 
stituted  in  place  of  the  quadrant,  and  dillbrs  from 
it  only  in  the  superior  accuracy  with  wliich  it 
enables  the  astronomer  to  make  his  ohservalions. 
The  large  vertical  or  declination  circle  C  C  (fig. 
89)  is  composed  of  two  complete  circles,  strength¬ 
ened  by  an  edge-bar  on  their  inside,  and  firmly 
united  at  their  extreme  borders  by  a  number  of 
short  braces  or  bars,  whicli  stand  perpendicular 
between  them,  and  which  keep  them  at  such  a 
distance  as  to  admit  the  achromatic  tele.scope  T 
T.  This  double  circle  is  supported  by  IG  coni¬ 
cal  bars,  firmly  united,  along  with  the  telescope 
to  a  horizontal  axis.  The  exterior  limb  of  each 
circle  is  divided  into  degrees  and  parts  of  a  de¬ 
gree,  and  these  divisions  are  divided  into  seconds 
h','  means  of  the  micrometer  microscope.s  m  m, 
wliich  read  off  the  angle  on  opposite  sides  of  each 
circle.  The  cross  wires  in  each  microscope  may 
be  moved  over  the  limb,  until  they  coincide  with 
the  nearest  division  of  the  limb,  by  means  of  the  mi¬ 
crometer  screws  c  c,  and  the  space  moved  through 
is  ascertained  by  the  divisions  on  tlie  graduated 
hoe.'l  abo""  c,  assisted  hv  a  scale  within  the  micro- 
fcfme.  The  rnic.rosco'jff's  are  supported  l.’j'  two 
arms  proteeci.,g  icoiii  a  sum!  circi.'  co.ic-m.-ic 
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with  the  horizontal  axis,  and  fixed  to  the  veitioa! 
columns.  This  circle  Is  tho  center  upon  which 
they  can  turn  rounu  nearly  a  quadrant  for  the 
purpose  of  employing  a  new  portion  of  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  circle,  when  it  is  reckoned  prudent 
to  repeat  any  delicate  observations  upon  any 
part  of  the  limb.  At  h  is  represented  a  level  for 
placing  the  axis  in  a  true  liorizontal  line,  and  at 
k  is  fixed  another  level  parallel  to  the  telescope 
for  bringing  tlie  zero  of  the  divisions  to  a  liorizon- 
tal  position.  Tlie  horizontal  axis  to  which  the 
vertical  circle  and  the  telescope  are  fixed  is  equal 
in  length  to  the  distance  between  the  vertical 
pillars,  and  its  -pivots  are  supported  by'  semioirou- 
lar  bearings  placed  at  the  top  of  each  pillar 
These  two  vertical  pillars  are  firmly  united  at 
their  bases  to  a  crossbar,  f.  To  tliis  crossbar  is 
also  fi.xed  a  vertical  axis  about  three  feet  long,  tha 

Fig.  89. 


end  of  which,  terminating  in  an  obtuse  point, 
rests  in  a  brass  conical  socket  firmly  fastened  t 
tlie  bottom  of  tlie  liollow  in  tlie,  stone  pedestal  D, 
wliich  receives  the  vertical  axis.  This  socket 
supports  tlie  whole  weight  of  the  movable  part 
of  the  instrument.  The  upper  part  of  the  vertical 
axis  is  supported  by  two  pieces  of  brass,  one  of 
which  is  seen  at  e,  screwed  to  tlie  ring  i,  and  con¬ 
taining  a  riglit-aiigle,  or  Y.  At  each  side  of  tlie 
ring,  opposite  to  tlie  points  of  oonlact,  is  placed  a 
tube  containing  a  heliacal  spring,  which,  by  a 
constant  iiressure  on  the  axis,  keeps  it  again.st  ita 
bearings,  and  permits  it  to  turn,  in  these  four 
points  of  contact,  with  an  easy  and  steady  mo¬ 
tion.  The  two  bearings  are  fixed  upon  two  rings 
capable  of  a  lateral  adjustment;  the  lower  one  by 
the  screw  d,  to  incline  the  axis  to  the  east  or  west, 
while  the  ‘'erew  h  e-ives  the  upper  one,  i,  a  motion 
in  the  plane  of  the  muri.lian.  By' till-  ineous  ih.e 
riiHV  ll'  u  Jq.  {..■.'i  ttj  Q 
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as  exactly  as  by  the  usual  method  of  the  tripod 
with  foot-screws.  These  rings  are  attached  to  the 
center-piece  s,  which  is  firmly  connected  with 
the  upper  surface  of  the  stone  by  six  conical 
tubes  A,  A,  A,  &c.,  and  brass  standards  at  every 
angle  of  tlie  pedestal.  Below  this  frame  lies  the 
azimutii  circle,  E  E,  consisting  of  a  circular 
limb,  strengthened  by  ten  hollow  cones  firmly 
united  with  the  vertical  axis,  and  consequently 
turning  freely  along  witli  it.  The  azimuth  circle, 
E  E,  is  divided  and  read  off  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  vertical  circle.  The  arms  of  tlie  micro¬ 
scopes,  B  B,  project  from  the  ring  i,  and  the  mi¬ 
croscopes  themselves  are  adjustable  by  screws,  to 
bring  them  to  zero  and  to  the  diameter  of  the 
circle.  A  little  above  the  ring  i  is  fixed  an  arm,- 
L,  which  embraces  and  holds  fast  the  vertical 
axis  with  the  aid  of  a  clamp-screw.  The  aian  L 
is  connected  at  the  extremity  with  one  of  tiie 
arms  A,  by  means  of  the  screw  a,  so  that  by 
turning  this  screw  a  slow  motion  is  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  vertical  axis  and  the  azimuth 
circle. 

In  order  to  place  the  instrument  in  a  true  ver¬ 
tical  position,  a  plumb-line,  made  of  fine  silver 
wire,  is  suspended  from  a  small  hook  at  the  top 
of  the  vertical  tube  n,  connected  by  braces  with 
one  of  the  large  pillars.  The  plumb-line  passes 
through  an  angle  in  which  it  rests,  and  by  means 
of  a  screw  may  be  brought  into  the  axis  of  the 
tube.  The  plummet  at  the  lower  end  of  the  line 
is  immersed  in  a  cistern  of  water,  t,  in  order  to 
check  its  oscillations,  and  is  supported  on  a  shelf 
proceeding  from  one  of  the  pillars.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube  n  are  fixed  two  micro¬ 
scopes,  0  and  p,  at  right-angles  to  one  another, 
and  opposite  to  each  is  placed  a  small  tube  con¬ 
taining  a  lucid  point.  The  plumb-line  is  then 
brought  into  such  a  position  by  the  screws  (t  h, 
and  by  altering  the  suspension  of  the  plumb-line 
itself,  that  the  image  of  the  luminous  ])oint,  like 
the  disc  of  a  planet,  is  formed  on  the  plumb-line, 
and  accurately  bisected  by  it.  The  vertical  uxi.s 
is  then  turned  round,  and  the  plumb-line  exam¬ 
ined  in  some  other  position.  If  it  still  bisects 
the  luminous  point,  the  instrument  is  truly  verti¬ 
cal;  but  if  it  does  not,  one  half  of  the  deviation 
mu.st  be  corrected  by  the  screws  d  b,  and  the 
other  half,  by  altering  the  suspension  of  the  line 
until  the  bisection  of  the  circular  image  is  per¬ 
fect  in  every  position  of  the  instrument. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  circular  repeating 
instruments  came  into  general  use.  The  ])rinci- 
ple  on  which  the  construction  of  a  repeating 
circle  is  founded  apperirs  to  have  been  first  sug¬ 
gested  by  Professor  Mayer,  of  Gottingen,  in  175d; 
but  the  first  person  who  applied  this  principle  to 
measure  round  the  limb  of  a  divided  instrument 
was  Borda,  wlio  about  the  year  1781),  caused  a 
repeating  circle  to  be  constructed  that  would 
measure  with  equal  facility  horizontal  and  verti¬ 
cal  angles.  Afterv/ard  Mr.  Troughton  greatly 
improved  the  construction  of  Borda’s  instrument 
by  the  introduction  of  several  contrivances,  which 
iiLsure,  at  the  same  time,  its  superior  accuracy 
and  convenience  in  use;  and  his  instruments  have 
been  introduced  into  numerous  observatories. 
Circular  instruments,  on  a  large  scale,  have  been 
placed  in  the  Royal  Observatory  of  Greenwich, 
and  in  most  of  the  principal  observatories  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  Although  it  is  agreed  on 
all  hands  that  greater  accuracy  may  be  obtained 
by  a  repeating  circle  than  by  any  other  having 
the  same  radius,  yet  there  are  some  objections  to 
its  use  which  do  not  apply  to  the  altitude  and 
azimuth  circle.  The  following  are  the  principal 


objections,  as  stated  in  vol.  i,  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Astronomical  Society  of  London:”  1.  The 
origin  of  the  repeating  circle  is  due  to  bad  divid¬ 
ing,  which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  any  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  present  state  of  the  art.  2.  There 
are  three  sources  of  fixed  error  which  cannot  be 
exterminated,  as  they  depend  more  on  the  mate¬ 
rials  than  on  the  workmanship;  first,  the  zero  of 
the  level  changes  with  variations  of  temperature; 
secondly,  the  resistance  of  the  center  work  to  the 
action  of  the  tangent  screws  ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
imperfection  of  the  screws  in  producing  motion 
and,  in  securing  permanent  positions.  3.  The 
instrument  is  applied  with  most  advantage  to 
slowly  moving  or  circumpolar  stars;  but  in  low 
altitudes  these  stars  are  seen  near  the  horizon, 
where  refraction  interferes.  4.  Much  time  and 
labor  are  expended,  first  in  making  the  ob.serva- 
tions,  and  again  in  reducing  them.  5.  When 
any  one  step  in  a  series  of  observations  is  bad, 
the  whole  time  and  labor  are  absolutely  lost.  6. 
When  the  instrument  has  a  telescope  of  small 
power,  the  observations  are  charged  with  errors 
of  vision  which  the  repeating  circle  will  not  cure. 
7.  This  instrument  cannot  be  used  as  a  transit 
instrument,  nor  for  finding  the  exact  meridian  of 
a  place. 

A  great  variety  of  directions  is  necessary  in 
order  to  enable  the  student  of  practical  astronomy 
thoroughly  to  understand  and  to  apply  this  instru¬ 
ment  to  practice,  which  the  limited  nature  of  the 
present  work  prevents  us  from  detailing.  As  this 
instrument  consists  of  a  variety  of  conqilicated 
pieces  of  machinery,  it  is  necessarily  somewhat 
expensive.  A  six-inch  brass  astronomical  circle 
for  altiiudes,  zenith  or  polar  distances,  azimuths, 
with  achromatic  telescopes,  &c.,  is  marked  in 
.Me.ssrs.  W.  and  S.  Jones’s  catalogue  of  astronom¬ 
ical  instruments  at  £27  6.s.  A  circle  12  inches  in 
diameter,  from  £36  15s.  to  £63  5s.  An  18  inch 
ditto,  of  the  best  construction,  £105.  The  larger 
astronomical  circles  for  public  observatories,  from 
1011 10  1000  guineas  and  upward,  according  to  their 
size,  and  tlie  peculiarity  of  their  coustructiou. 

THE  TRANSIT  INSTRUME.NT. 

A  transit  instrument  is  intended  for  observing 
celestial  objects  as  they  pass  across  the  meridian. 
It  consists  of  a  telescope  fixed  at  right  angles  to  a 
horizontal  axis,  which  axis  must  be  so  supported 
that  what  is  called  the  line  of  collimaiion,  or  the 
line  of  sight  of  the  telescope,  may  move  in  the 
plane  of  the  meridian.  This  instrument  was  first 
invented  by  Romer,  in  the  year  1689,  but  has  since 
received  great  improvements  by  Troughton, 
Jones,  and  other  modern  artists.  Transit  instru¬ 
ments  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  Portabl-e 
and  Fixed.  The  portable  instrument,  when 
placed  truly  in  the  meridian,  and  well  adjusted, 
may  be  advantageously  used  as  a  stationary  in¬ 
strument  in  an  observatory,  if  its  dimensions  he 
such  as  to  admit  of  a  telescope  of  feet  focal 
length;  but  when  the  main  tube  is  only  from  20 
to  30  inches  long,  with  a  proporlional  aperture,  it 
is  more  suited  for  a  traveling  instrument  to  give 
the  exact  time;  and,  when  carried  on  board  a 
ship  in  a  voyage  of  discovery,  may  be  taken  on 
shore  at  any  convenient  place  for  determining 
the  solar  time  of  that  place,  and  for  correcting 
the  daily  rate  of  the  chronometer,  giving  the  time 
at  the  first  meridian,  so  that  the  longitude  of 
the  place  of  observation  may  be  obtained  from 
the  difference  of  the  observed  and  indicated 
times,  after  the  proper  corrections  have  been 
made. 


THE  TRANSIT  INSTRUMENT. 


Tlie  following  is  a  brief  description  of  one  of 
Mr.  Troughtou’s  portable  transit  inslriunents. 
In  fig.  90,  P  P  is  an  achromatic  telescope  firmly 
fixed  b}'  the  middle  to  a  double  conical  and  hori¬ 
zontal  axis  H  H,  the  pivots  of  whicli  rest  on  an¬ 
gular  bearings  called  Y’s,  at  the  fop  of  the  stan¬ 
dards  B  B,  rendered  steady  by  oblique  braces  D  D, 
fastened  to  the  central  part  of  the  circle  A  A.  In 
large  fixed  instruments,  the  pivots  and  angular 
bearings  are  supperted  on  two  massive  stone  pil¬ 
lars,  sunk  several  feet  into  the  ground,  and  are 
sometimes  supiiorted  by  mason-work,  to  se¬ 
cure  perfect  stability.  The  axis  H  H  has  two 
adjustments,  one  for  making  it  exactly  level, 
and  the  other  for  placing  the  telescope  in  the 
meridian.  A  graduated  circle,  L,  is  fixed  to 
the  e.xtremity  of  the  pivot,  which  extends  be¬ 
yond  one  of  the  Y's  and  the  two  radii  that 
carry  the  verniers,  a  a,  are  fitted  to  the  e.xtre- 
mities  of  the  pivot  in  sucii  a  way  as  to  turn 
round  independent  of  the  axis.  The  double  ver¬ 
niers  have  a  small  level  attached  to  them,  and  a 
third  arm,  6,  which  is  connected  with  the  standard 
B  by  means  of  a  screw,  s.  If  the  verniers  are 
placed,  by  means  of  the  level,  in  a  true  horizontal 
position,  when  the  axis  of  the  telescope  is  hori¬ 
zontal,  and  the  arm  b  screwed  by  the  screws  to 
the  standard  B,  the  verniers  will  always  read  off 


Fig.  90, 


the  inclination  of  the  tele.scope,  and  will  enable 
the  observer  to  point  it  to  any  star  by  means  of 
its  meridian  altitude.  The  whole  instrument 
rests  on  three  foot-screws  entered  into  the  circle 
A  A.  In  the  field  of  view  of  the  telescope  there 
are  several  parallel  vertical  wires,  crossed  at  right 
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angles  with  a  horizontal  one,  and  the  telescope  is 
sometimes  furnished  with  a  diagonal  eyepiece  for 
observing  stars  near  the  zenith.  A  level  likewise 
generally  accompanies  the  instrument,  in  order  to 
place  it  horizontal  by  being  apolied  to  the  pivots 
of  the  axis. 

In  order  to  fix  the  transit  instrument  exactly  in 
the  meridian,  a  good  clock  regulated  to  sidei'eal 
time  is  necessary.  This  regulation  may  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  taking  equal  altitudes  of  the  sun  or  a 
star  before  and  after  they  pass  the  meridian,  which 
may  be  done  by  small  quadrants  or  by  a  good 
sextant.  The  axisH  of  the  instrument  is  then  to 
be  placed  horizontal  by  a  spirit  level,  which  ac¬ 
companies  the  transit,  and  the  greatest  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  axis  of  vision  describes  in  the 
heavens  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere.  To  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  telescope  be  in  the  plane  of  the 
meridian,  observe  by  the  clock  when  a  circum¬ 
polar  star  seen  through  the  telescope  transits  both 
above  and  below  the  pole,  and  if  the  times  of  de¬ 
scribing  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  its  cir¬ 
cuit  be  equal,  the  telescope  is  then  in  the  plane  of 
the  meridian;  otherwise,  certain  adjustments  must 
be  made.  When  the  telescope  is  at  length  per¬ 
fectly  adjusted,  a  landmark  must  be  fixed  upon  at 
a  considerable  distance,  the  greater  the  better. 
This  mark  must  be  in  the  horizontal  direction  of 
the  intersection  of  the  cross  wires,  and  in  a  place 
where  it  can  bo  illuminated,  if  possible,  in  the 
night-time,  by  a  lantern  hanging  near  it;  which 
mark  being  on  a  fixed  object,  will  serve  at  all 
times  afterward  for  examining  the  position  of  the 
telescope. 

Various  observations  and  adjustments  are  requi¬ 
site  in  order  to  fixing  a  transit  instrument  exactly 
in  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  There  is  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  level;  the  horizontal  adjustment  of 
the  axis  of  the  telescope;  the  placing  of  the  paral- 
E1  lines  in  the  focus  of  the  eyeglass,  so  as  to  be 
truly  vertical,  and  to  determine  the  equatorial 
value,  of  their  intervals;  the  collimation  in  azi¬ 
muth.  so  that  a  line  passing  from  the  middle  ver¬ 
tical  line  to  the  optical  center  of  tlie  object-glass 
is  at  right  angles  with  the  axis  of  the  telescope’s 
motion;  the  collimation  in  altitude,  so  tliat  the 
horizontal  line  should  cross  the  parallel  vertical 
lines,  not  only  at  right  angles,  but  also  in  the  opti¬ 
cal  center  of  the  field  of  view,  with  various  other 
particulars,  but  of  which  our  limited  space  will 
not  |)erniit  us  to  enter  into  details.  Those  wlio 
wish  to  enter  into  all  the  minute  details  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  construction  and  practical  application 
of  this  and  the  other  instruments  above  described, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  itistruments  used  by  the 
])ractical  astronomer,  will  fitid  ample  satisfaction 
in  perusing  the  Rev.  Ur.  Pearson’s  Introduction 
to  Practical  Astronomy,  4to,  vol.  ii. 

A  portable  transit  instrument,  with  a  cast-iron 
stand,  the  axis  12  inches  in  length,  and  the  achro¬ 
matic  telescope  about  20  inches,  packed  in  a  case, 
sells  at  about  16  guineas;  with  a  brass-framed 
stand  and  other  auditions,  at  about  20  sfuineas. 
Transit  instruments  of  larger  aimensions  ara 
higher  in  proportion  to  their  size,  iSic. 


CHAPTER  III. 


ON  OBSERVATORIES 


In  order  to  make  observations  with  convenience 
and  effect  on  the  lieavenly  bodies,  it  is  expedient 
that  an  observatory,  or  place  for  making  the  requi¬ 
site  observations,  be  erected  in  a  proper  situation. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  leading  features  of 
a  spot  adapted  for  making  celestial  observations: 
1.  It  should  command  an  extensive  visible  hori¬ 
zon  all  around,  particularly  toward  the  south 
and  the  north.  2.  It  should  be  a  little  elevated 
above  surrounding  objects.  3.  It  should  be,  if 
possible,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  manufac¬ 
tories,  and  other  objects  which  emit  much  smoke 
or  vapor,  and  even  from  chimney-tops  where  no 
sensible  smoke  is  emitted,  as  the  heated  air  from 
the  top  of  funnels  causes  undulations  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  4.  It  should  be  at  a  distance  from 
swampy  ground  or  valleys  that  are  liable  to  be 
covered  with  fogs  and  exhalations.  5.  It  should 
not,  if  possible,  be  too  near  public  roads,  particu¬ 
larly  if  paved  w’ith  stones,  and  frequented  by 
heavy'  carriages,  as  in  such  situations  undulations 
and  tremulous  motions  may  be  produced  injurious 
to  the  making  of  accurate  observations  with 
graduated  instruments.  6.  It  is  expedient  that 
the  astronomical  observer  should  have  access  to 
some  distant  field  within  a  mile  of  the  observato¬ 
ry,  on  which  a  meridian  mark  may  be  fixed  after 
Ills  graduated  instruments  are  properly  adjusted. 
The  distance  at  which  a  meridian  mark  should  bo 
erected  will  depend  in  part  on  the  focal  length  of 
the  telescope  generally  used  for  making  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  right  ascensions  and  declinations  of 
the  stars.  It  should  be  fixed  at  such  a  distance 
that  the  mark  may  be  distinctly  seen  without 
altering  the  focus  of  the  telescope  when  adjusted 
to  tlie  sun  or  stars,  wliich,  in  most  cases,  will  re¬ 
quire  to  be  at  least  half  a  mile  from  the  place  of 
observation,  and  more  if  it  can  bo  obtained. 

Observatories  may  bo  di.stinguished  into  public 
and  private.  A  private  observatory  may  be  com¬ 
prehended  in  a  cunijramtively  small  building,  or 
in  the  wing  of  a  building  of  ordinary  dimensions 
for  a  family,  provided  the  situation  is  adapted  to  it. 
Most  of  our  densely  peopled  towns  and  cities, 
which  abound  in  narrow  streets  and  lanes, are ge- 
ner’ally  unfit  for  good  observatories,  unless  at  an 
elevated  position  at  their  extremities.  Public  ob¬ 
servatories,  where  a  great  variety  of  instruments 
is  usod,  and  where  diflerent  observers  are  employ¬ 
ed,  require  buildings  of  larger  dimensions,  divid¬ 
ed  into  a  considerable  number  of  apartments. 
The  observ’atory  of  Greenvneh  is  composed  prin¬ 
cipally  of  two  separate  buildings,  one  of  which  is 
the  observatory  properly  so  called,  where  the  as¬ 
sistant  lives  and  makes  all  his  observations;  the 
other  is  the  dwelling-house  in  which  the  astrono¬ 
mer  royal  resides.  The  former  consists  of  throe 
rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  the  middle  of  which 
is  the  assistant’s  sitting  and  calculating  room, 
furnished  with  a  small  library  of  such  books  only 
as  are  necessary  for  his  computations,  and  an  ac¬ 
curate  clock  made  by  flio  celebrated  Gndiam, 
which  once  served  Dr.  Halley  as  a  transit  clock. 
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Immediately  over  this  is  the  assistant’s  bedroom, 
witli  an  alarum  to  awake  him  to  make  his  obser¬ 
vations  at  the  proper  time.  The  room  on  tliB 
eastern  side  of  this  is  called  tlie  transit-room,  in 
whici)  is  an  eight  feet  transit  instrument,  with  an 
axis  of  three  feet,  resting  on  two  pieces  of  stone, 
made  by  Mr.  Bird,  but  successively  improved  by 
Messrs.  Dollond,  Troughton,  and  others.  Here 
is  also  a  chair  to  observe  with,  the  back  of  wliich 
lets  down  to  any  degree  of  elevation  that  conve¬ 
nience  may  require.  On  the  western  side  is  the 
quadrant-room,  with  a  stone  pier  in  the  middle 
running  north  and  south,  having  on  its  eastern 
face  a  mural  quadrant  of  eight  feet  radius,  by 
which  observations  are  made  on  the  southern 
quarter  of  the  meridian,  through  an  opening  in 
the  roof  of  three  feet  wide,  produced  by  means  of 
two  sliding  shutters.  On  the  western  face  is 
another  mural  quadrant  of  eight  feet  radius,  tho 
frame  of  which  is  of  iron  and  the  arch  of  brass, 
which  is  occasionally  applied  to  the  north  quarter 
of  the  meridian.  In  the  same  room  is  the  famous 
zenith  sector,  twelve  feet  long,  with  which  Dr, 
Bradley  made  the  observations  which  led  to  tho 
discovery  of  the  nutation  of  tho  earth’s  axis  and 
the  aberration  of  the  light  of  the  fixed  stars. 
Here  are  also  Dr.  Hooke’s  reflecting  quadrant, 
and  three  time-keepers  by  Harrison.  On  the 
south  side  of  this  room  a  small  wooden  building 
is  erected  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  eclipses 
of  .liipiter’s  satellites,  oecultations  of  stars  by  the 
moon,  and  other  phenomena  which  require  mere¬ 
ly  the  use  of  a  telescope,  and  the  true  or  mean 
time.  It  is  furnished  with  sliding  shutters  on 
the  roof  and  sides  to  view  any  part  of  the  iiemi- 
sphere  from  the  prime  vertical  down  to  the  soutlv- 
ern  horizon.  It  contains  a  forty  incli  achromatic 
with  a  triple  object-glass,  and  also  a  five  feet 
achromatic  by  Messrs.  John  and  Peter  Dollond, 
a  two  feet  reflecting  telescope  by  Edwards,  and 
a  six  feet  reflector  by  Herschel.  Above  the  dwel¬ 
ling-house  is  a  large  octagonal  room,  which  is 
made  the  repository  for  certain  old  instruments, 
and  for  those  which  are  too  large  to  be  used  in 
the  other  apartments.  Among  many  other  in¬ 
struments,  it  contains  an  excellent  ten  feet  ach¬ 
romatic  by  Dollond,  and  a  six  feet  reflector  by 
Short.  Upon  a  platform,  in  an  open  space,  is 
erected  the  great  reflecting  telescope  constructed 
by  Mr.  Ramage  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  Herschelian 
principle,  -wdiich  has  a  speculum  of  15  inches 
diameter  and  25  feet  focal  length,  remarkable  for 
the  great  accuracy  and  brilliancy  with  which  U 
exhibits  celestial  objects.  Various  other  iiistru- 
meiits  of  a  large  size  and  of  modern  construction 
have  of  late  years  been  intooduced  into  this  ob¬ 
servatory,  such  as  the  large  and  splendid  transit 
instrument  constructed  by  Troughton,  in  1816, 
the  two  large  mural  circles  by  "Tonghton  and 
Jones,  the  transit  clock  by  Mr.  Hardy,  and 
several  other  instruments  and  apparatus  which 
it  would  be  loo  tedious  to  enumerate  and 
describe. 
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Every  observatory,  whether  public  or  private, 
ehould  be  furnished  with  the  following  instru¬ 
ments:  1.  A  transit  instrument  for  observing  the 
meridian  passage  of  the  sun,  planets,  and  stars. 
2.  A  good  clock,  whose  accuracy  may  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon.  .3.  An  aohromatic  telescope  of  at  least 
44  inches  focal  distance,  with  powers  of  from  45 
to  180,  for  viewing  planetary  and  other  phenom- 
rua;  or  a  good  reflecting  telescope  at  least  three 
feet  long,  and  the  speculum  five  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter.  4.  An  equatorial  instrument,  for  viewing 
the  stars  and  planets  in  the  day-time,  and  for 
finding  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of 
a  comet,  or  any  other  celestial  phenomenon. 
Where  this  instrument  is  possessed,  and  in  cases 
where  no  great  degree  of  accuracy  is  required, 
the  equatorial  may  be  made  to  serve  the  general 
purposes  of  a  transit  instrument. 

A  private  observatory  might  be  constructed  in 
any  house  which  has  a  commanding  view  of  the 
heavens,  provided  there  is  an  apartment  in  it  in 
which  windows  may  be  placed,  or  openings  cut 
out  fronting  the  north,  the  south,  the  east,  and 
the  west.  The  author  of  this  work  has  a  small 
observatory  erected  on  the  top  of  his  house, 
which  commands  a  view  of  20  miles  toward  the 
east,  30  miles  toward  the  west  and  north-west, 
and  about  twenty  miles  totvard  the  south,  at  an 
elevation  of  more  than  200  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  and  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  which  are 
about  half  a  mile  distant.  The  apartment  is  12).^ 
feet  long  by  wide,  and  814  feet  between  the 
floor  and  the  roof.  It  has  an  opening  on  the 
north,  by  which  observations  can  be  made  on  the 
pole-star;  a  window  on  the  south,  bv  which  the 
meridian  passages  of  the  heavenly  bodies  may  be 
observed;  another  opening  toward  the  east,  and  a 
fourth  opening,  consisting  of  a  door,  toward  the 
west.  There  is  a  pavement  of  lead  on  the  out¬ 
side,  all  around  the  observatorj'-room,  inclosed 
by  a  stone  parapet  3}^  high,  the  upper  part 
of  which  is  coped  with  broad  flat  stones,  i;i  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  which  grooves  or  indentations  are 
made  for  receiving  the  feet  of  the  pedestal  of  an 
achromatic  telescope,  which  form  a  steady  support 
for  the  telescope  in  the  open  air,  when  the 
weather  is  calm  and  serene,  and  when  observa¬ 
tions  are  intended  to  be  made  on  any  region  of 
the  heavens.  By  placing  an  instrument  on  this 
parapet,  it  mav  be  directed  to  any  point  of  the 
celestial  canopy  except  a  small  portion  near  the 
northern  horizon,  which  is  partly  intercepted 
by  a  small  hill.  In  the  following  ground  plan, 
fig.  91,  A  A  A  is  the  parapet  surrounding  the  ob¬ 
servatory  room;  B  B  B,a  walk  around  it  nearly 
three  feet  broad,  covered  with  lead.  O  is  the 
apartment  for  the  observatory,  having  an  opening, 
C,  to  the  north;  another  opening,  D,  to  the  east; 
£  is  a  window  which  fronts  the  south,  and  F  is 
a  door  fronting  the  west,  by  which  an  access  is 
obtained  to  the  open  area  on  the  outside.  GUI 
is  an  area  on  the  outside,  toward  the  south,  co¬ 
vered  with  lead,  15  feet  long  from  G  to  H,  and 
63^  feet  from  E  to  I,  from  which  a  commanding 
view  of  the  southern,  eastern,  and  western  por¬ 
tions  of  the  heavens  may  be  obtained;  ee  ee  are 
positions  on  the  top  of  the  parapet  where  a  tele¬ 
scope  mav  be  conveniently  placed,  when  obser¬ 
vations  are  intended  to  be  made  in  the  open  air. 
The  top  of  this  parapet  is  elevated  about  30  feet 
fro.m  the  level  of  the  ground.  On  the  roof  of 
the  observatory,  about  12  feet  above  its  floor,  on 
the  outside,  is  a  platform  of  lead,  surrounded  by 
a  railing  six  feet  by  five,  with  a  seat,  on  which 
observations  either  on  celestial  or  terrestrial  ob¬ 
jects  may  occasionally  be  made,  .ff  is  a  door  or 
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hatchway,  which  forms  an  entrance  into  the  ob¬ 
servatory  from  the  apartments  below,  which 
folds  down,  and  forms  a  portion  of  the  floor. 

Fig.  91. 


A  North. 


In  public  observatories,  where  zenith  or  polar 
distances  require  to  be  measured,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  dome,  with  an  opening 
acro.ss  the  roof,  and  down  the  north  and  south 
walls.  Should  an  altitude  or  azimuth  circle,  or 
an  equatorial  instrument  be  used,  they  will  require 
a  revolving  roof  with  openings  and  doors  on  two 
opposite  sides,  to  enable  an  observer  to  follow  a 
heavenly  body  across  all  the  cardinal  points.  The 
openings  may  be  about  15  inches  wide,  and  the 
roof  need  not  be  larger  than  what  is  requisite  for 
giving  room  to  the  observer  and  the  instrument, 
lest  its  bulk  and  weight  should  impede  its  easy 
motion.  There  have  been  various  plans  adopted 
for  revolving  domes.  Fig.  92  represents  a  section 
of  the  rotatory  dome  constructed  at  East  Sheen  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Pearson.  This  dome  turns  round 


Fig.  92. 


on  three  detached  spheres  of  lignum  vit-B,  in  a 
circular  bed,  formed  partly  by  the  dome,  and 
partly  by  the  cylindrical  framework  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  circular  room  of  nine  feet  diameter. 
A  section  of  this  bed  forms  a  square  which  the 
sphere  just  fills,  so  as  to  have  a  small  play  to  allow 
for  shrinking;  and,  when  this  dome  is  carried 
round,  the  spheres,  having  exactly  equal  diameters 
of  43^  inches  each,  when  placed  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances  from  one  another,  keep  their  relative 
places,  and  move  together  in  a  beautifully  smooth 
manner.  These_ spheres  act  as  friction  rollers  ia 
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two  directions  at  the  four  points  of  contact,  in 
case  any  obstacle  is  opposed  to  their  prog'ressive 
motion  by  the  admission  of  dirt,  or  by  any 
change  of  figure  of  the  wood  that  composes  the 
rings  of  tlie  dome  and  of  the  gangway.  No 
groove  is  here  made  but  what  the  weight  of  the 
roof  resting  on  the  hard  sphere  occasions.  The 
dome  itself  moves  twice  round  for  tlie  balls  once, 
and  has,  in  this  way,  its  friction  diminished.  The 
wood  of  this  dome  is  covered  by  Wyatt’s  patent 
copper,  one  square  foot  of  which  weighs  upward 
of  a  pound;  and  the  copper  is  so  turned  over  the 
nails  that  fix  it  at  the  parts  of  junction  that  not  a 
single  nail  is  seen  in  the  whole  dome.  This  co¬ 
vering  is  intended  to  render  the  dome  more  per¬ 
manent  than  if  it  had  been  made  of  wood  alone- 
At  the  observatory  at  Cambridge  the  dome  is 
made  chie^r  of  iron.  In  the  figure,  a  a.  repre¬ 
sents  one  of'the  two  oblong  doors  that  meet  at  the 
apex  of  the  cone,  and  a  piece  of  sheet-copper, 
bent  over  the  upper  end  of  the  door  which  shuts 
last,  keeps  the  rain  from  entering  at  the  place  of 
junction.  The  two  halves  of  the  dome  are  united 
by  brass  rods  passing  through  the  door-cheeks  of 
wainscot  at  a  and  a  by  means  of  nuts  that  screw 
upon  their  ends,  which  union  allows  the  dome  to 
be  separated  into  two  parts  when  there  may  be 
occasion  to  displace  it.  The  wooden  plate  b  b, 
which  appears  in  a  straight  line,  is  a  circular  broad 
ring,  to  which  the  covering  wainscot  boards  are 
made  fast  above  the  eaves,  and  c  c  is  a  similar 
ring  forming  the  wall-plate  or  gangway  on  which 
the  dome  rests  and  revolves. 

Fig.  92*  shows  a  small  door  that  lies  over  the 
summit  of  the  dome,  and  may  be  separately  open¬ 
ed  for  zenith  observations;  the  rod  of  metal,  with 
a  ring  at  the  lower  end  passing  through  it;  serves 
to  open  and  shut  this  door,  and  at  the  same  time 
carries  upon  its  upper  end  a  large  ball,  which 
falls  back  on  the  roof  when  the  door  is  open,  and 
keeps  the  door  in  a  situation  to  be  acted  upon  by 


the  hook  of  a  handle  that  is  usee,  for  this  purpose 
The  doors  a  a,  being  curved,  are  made  to  open  in 
two  halves,  the  upper  one  being  opened  first,  on 
account  of  its  covering  the  end  of  the  other;  and 
the  observer  may  open  one  or  two  doors,  as  may 
best  suit  his  purpose.  The  weight  of  this  deme 
is  such  that  a  couple  of  wedges,  inserted  by  a 
gentle  blow  between  the  rings  b  b  and  c  c,  will 
keep  it  in  its  situation  under  the  influence  of  tlie 
strongest  wind. 


Fig.  92.* 
* 


It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  in  ail 
observatories,  and  in  every  apartment  where  ce¬ 
lestial  observations  are  made,  there  should,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  be  a  uniform  temperature;  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  a  fire  should  never  bo  kept  in  such  places,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  observations  are  intended  to  be 
made,  as  it  would  cau.se  cuiTents  of  air  through 
the  doors  and  other  openings  which  would  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  accuracy  of  observations.  When 
a  window  is  opened  in  an  ordinary  apartmejit 
where  a  fire  is  kept,  there  is  a  current  of  heated 
air  which  rushes  out  at  the  top,  and  a  current  of 
cold  air  which  rushes  in  from  below,  producing 
agitations  and  undulations  which  prevent  even  a 
good  telescope  from  showing  celestial  objects  dis¬ 
tinct  and  well-defined;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
many  young  observers  have  been  disappointed  in 
their  views  of  celestial  phenomena  from  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  when  viewing  the  heavenly  bodies 
from  heated  rooms  in  cold  winter  evenings,  as  the 
aerial  undulations  beiore  the  telescope  prevent 
distinct  vision  of  such  ohiects  as  the  belts  of 
Jupiter,  the  spots  of  Mars,  and  the  rings  of 
Saturn. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  ORRERIES  OR  PLANETARIUMS. 


An  orrery  is  a  machine  for  representing  the 
order,  the  motions,  the  phases,  and  other  phenom¬ 
ena  of  the  planets.  Although  orreries  and  plan- 
etariums  are  not  so  much  in  use  as  they  were  half 
a  century  ago,  yet,  as  they  tend  to  assist  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  astronomical  tyro  in  regard  to 
the  motions,  order,  and  positions  of  the  bodies 
which  compose  the  solar  system,  it  may  not  be 
inexpedient  shortly  to  describe  the  principles  and 
construction  of  some  of  these  machines. 

The  reason  why  the  name  Orrery  was  at  first 
given  to  such  machines  is  said  to  have  been  owing 
to  the  following  circumstance :  Mr.  Rowley,  a 
mathematical  instrument-maker,  having  got  one 
from  Mr.  George  Graham,  the  original  inventor, 
to  be  sent  abroad  with  some  of  his  own  instru¬ 
ments,  he  copied  it,  and  made  the  first  for  the  Earl 
of  Orrery.  Sir  R.  Steele,  who  knew  nothing  of 
Mr.  Graham’s  machine,  thinking  to  do  justice  to 
the  first  encourager,  as  well  as  to  the  inventor  of 
such  a  curious  instrument,  called  it  an  Orrery, 
and  gave  Mr.  Rowley  the  praise  due  to  Mr.  Gra- 
bam.  The  construction  of  such  machines  is  not 


a  modern  invention.  The  hollow  sphere  of  Ar¬ 
chimedes  was  a  piece  of  mschanism  of  this  kind, 
having  been  intended  to  exhibit  the  motions  of 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  five  planets,  according 
to  the  Ptolemaic  system.  The  next  orrery  of 
■which  we  have  any  account  was  that  of  Posido¬ 
nius,  who  lived  80  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
of  which  Cicero  says,  “  If  any  man  should  carry 
the  sphere  of  Posidonius  into  Scythia  or  Biitain, 
in  every  revolution  of  which  the  motions  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  five  planets  were  the  same  as  in 
the  heavens  each  day  and  night,  who  in  tiiose  bar¬ 
barous  countries  could  doubt  of  its  being  finished, 
not  to  say  actuated,  by  perfect  reason?”  The 
next  machine  of  this  kind  which  history  records 
was  constructed  by  the  celebrated  Boethius,  the 
Christian  philosopher,  about  the  year  of  Chrust 
510,  of  which  it  was  said  “  that  it  was  a  machine 
pregnant  with  the  universe — a  portable  heaven-— 
a  compendium  of  all  things.”  After  this  period 
we  find  no  instances  of  such  mschanism  of  any 
note  until  the  16th  century,  when  science  began 
to  revive  and  the  arts  to  flourish.  About  this 
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time  the  curious  clock  in  Hampton  Court  Palace 
was  constructed,  which  shows  not  only  the  hours 
of  the  day,  but  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon 
through  all  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  otiier  ce¬ 
lestial  phenomena.  Another  piece  of  mechanism 
of  a  similar  kind  is  the  clock  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Strasburg,  in  which,  beside  the  clock  part,  is  a 
celestial  globe  or  sphere  witli  the  motions  of  the 
sun,  moon,  planets,  and  the  firmament  of  the 
fi-ved  stars,  which  was  finished  in  1574. 

Among  the  largest  and  most  useful  pieces  of 
machinery  of  this  kind  is  the  great  sphere  erected 
b}'  Dr.  Long,  in  Pembroke  Hall,  in  Cambridge. 
'I'liis  macliiue,  which  he  called  the  Uranium,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  planetarium,  which  exhibits  the  motion 
of  the  earth  and  the  primary  planets,  the  sun,  and 
the  motion  of  the  moon  around  the  earth,  all  in¬ 
closed  within  a  sphere.  Upon  the  sphere,  beside 
the  principal  circles  of  the  celestial  globe,  the 
zodiac  is  placed,  of  a  breadth  sufficient  to  contain 
the  apparent  path  of  the  moon,  with  all  the  stars 
over  which  the  moon  can  pass;  also  the  ecliptic, 
and  the  heliocentric  orbits  of  all  the  planets. 
The  Earth  in  the  planetarium  has  a  movable 
horizon,  to  which  a  large  movable  brass  circle 
wuthin  the  sphere  may  be  set  coincident,  repre¬ 
senting  the  plane  of  the  horizon  continued  to  the 
starry  heavens.  The  horizons,  being  turned  round, 
sink  below  the  stars  on  the  east  side,  and  make 
them  appear  to  rise,  and  rise  above  the  stars  on 
the  west  side,  and  make  them  appear  to  set.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  earth  aud  the  horizon  being 
at  rest,  the  sphere  may  be  turned  round  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens. 
In  order  to  complete  his  idea  on  a  large  scale,  the 
doctor  erected  a  sphere  of  18  feet  diameter,  in 
which  above  30  persons  might  sit  conveniently, 
the  entrance  to  wdiich  is  over  the  south  pole  by 
six  steps.  The  frame  of  the  sphere  consists  of  a 
number  of  iron  meridians,  the  northern  ends  of 
which  are  screwed  to  a  large  round  plate  of  brass 
with  a  hole  in  the  center  of  it;  through  this  hole, 
from  a  beam  in  the  ceiling,  comes  the  north  pole, 
a  round  iron  rod  about  three  inches  long,  and 
which  supports  the  upper  part  of  the  sphere  to 
its  proper  elevation  for  the  latitude  of  Cambridge, 
so  much  of  it  as  is  invisible  in  England  being  cut 
off,  and  the  lower  or  southern  ends  of  the  merid¬ 
ians  terminate  on,  and  are  screwed  down  to,  a 


specting  it  in  November,  1839.  The  essential 
parts  of  the  machine  still  remain  nearly  in  the 
same  state  as  when  originally  constructed  in  1758. 

The  machine  which  I  shall  now  describe  is  of 
a  much  smaller  and  less  complex  description  than 
that  which  has  been  noticed  above,  aud  mav  be 
made  for  a  comparatively  small  expense,  whife  it 
exliibits  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  motions, 
I)hases,  and  positions  of  all  the  primary  planets, 
with  the  e.xception  of  the  new  planets,  which 
cannot  be  accuratelj^  represented  on  account  of 
their  orbits  crossing  each  other.  In  order  to  the 
construction  of  the  planetarium  to  which  I  allude, 
we  must  compare  the  proportion  which  the  an¬ 
nual  revolutions  of  the  primary  planets  bear  to 
that  of  the  Earth.  This  proportion  is  expressed 
in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  first  column 
is  the  time  of  the  Earth’s  period  in  days;  the 
second,  that  of  the  planets;  and  the  third  and 
fourth  are  numbers  very  nearly  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion' to  each  other: 


365^ 

3651^ 

3651^ 

3651^ 

36514 

35514^ 


88 

224% 

687^ 

4332% 

10759% 

30686 


83  :  20  for  Mercury. 

52  :  32  for  Venus. 

40  :  75  for  Mars. 

7  :  83  for  Jupiter. 

5  :  148  for  Saturn. 

3  :  253  for  Uranus. 


On  account  of  the  number  of  teeth  required  for 
the  wheel  which  moves  Uranus,  it  is  frequently 
omitted  in  planetariums,  or  the  planet  is  placed 
upon  the  arbor  which  sujiports  Saturn.  If  we  now 
suppose  a  spindle  or  arbor  with  six  wheels  _/ia:ed 
upon  it  in  a  horizontal  position,  having  the  num¬ 
ber  of  teeth  in  each  corresponding  to  the  numbers 
in  the  third  column,  namely,  the  wheel  A  M 
(fig.  93)  of  83  teeth,  B  L  of  52,  C  A  of  50,  for 
the  earth,  D  /  of  40,  E  H  of  7,  and  F  O  ol  5; 
and  another  set  of  wheels  moving  freely  about  an 
arbor  having  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  fourth 
column,  namely,  A  N  of  20,  R  O  of  32,  C  P  of 
50,  for  the  earth,  D  Q  of  75,  £  if  of  83,  and  F  S 
of  148;  then,  if  these  two  arbors  of  fixed  and 
movable  wheels  be  made  of  the  size  and  fixed  at 
the  di.-tauce  here  represented,  the  teeth  of  the  for¬ 
mer  will  take  hold  of  those  of  the  latter,  and  turn 
them  freely  when  the  machine  is  in  motion. 
These  arbors,  with  tlieir  wheels,  are  to  be  placed 


Fig.  93. 


strong  circle  of  oak  13  feet  in  diameter,  which, 
when  the  sphere  is  put  in  motion,  runs  upon  large 
rollers  of  lignum  vit®,  in  the  manner  that  the 
tops  of  some  windmills  turn  round.  Upon  the 
iron  meridians  is  fixed  a  zodiac  of  tin  painted 
blue,  on  which  the  ecliptic  and  heliocentric  orbits 
of  the  planets  are  drawn,  and  the  stars  and  con¬ 
stellations  traced.  The  wliole  is  turned  round 
with  a  small  winch,  with  as  little  labor  as  it  takes 
to  wind  up  a  jack,  although  the  weight  of  iron, 
tin,  and  the  wooden  circle  is  above  a  thousand 
pounds.  This  machine,  though  now  somewhat 
neglected,  may  still  be  seen  in  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ia- 


Fig.  94. 


in  a  bo.x  of  a  proper  size,  in  a  perpendicular  posi¬ 
tion;  the  arbor  of  fixed  wheels  to  move  in  pivots 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  box,  and  the  arbor 
of  the  movable  wheels  to  go  through  the  top  of 
the  box,  and  having  on  the  top  a  wire  fixed,  and 
bent  at  a  proper  distance  into  a  right  angle  up¬ 
ward,  bearing  on  the  top  a  small  round  ball  re¬ 
presenting  its  proper  planet.  If,  then,  on  the 
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lower  part  of  the  arbor  of  fixed  wheels  be  placed 
a  pinion  of  screw-teeth,  a  winch  turning  a  spindle 
with  an  endless  screw,  playing  in  the  teeth  of  tho 
arbor,  will  turn  it  with  all  its  wheels,  and  these 
wheels  will  turn  the  others  about,  with  their  plan¬ 
ets,  in  tlieir  proper  and  respective  periods  of  time; 
for  while  the  fixed  wheel  C  K  moves  its  equal  C 
P  once  round,  the  wheel  A  M  will  move  yl  N  a 
little  more  than  four  times  round,  and  will  conse¬ 
quently  exhibit  the  motion  of  Mercury;  the  wheel 
i?  H  will  turn  the  wheel  E  li  about  1-I2th  round, 
representing  the  proportional  motion  of  Jupiter; 
and  the  wlieel  F  G  will  turn  the  wheel  F  S  about 
1 -29.5th  round,  and  represent  the  motion  of  Sat¬ 
urn,  and  so  of  all  the  rest. 

The  foregoing  figure  (94)  represents  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  instrument  when  completed.  Upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  circular  box  is  pasted  a  zo¬ 
diacal  circle  divided  into  12  signs,  and  each  sign 
into  30  degrees,  with  the  corresponding  days  of 
the  month.  The  wheelwork  is  understood  to  be 
within  the  box,  which  may  either  be  supported 
by  a  tripod,  or  with  four  feet,  as  here  represented. 
The  moon  and  the  satellites  of  Jupiter, Saturn,  and 
Uranus,  are  movable  only  by  the  hand.  When  the 
winch  W  is  turned,  then  all  the  primary  planets 
are  made  to  move  in  their  respective  velocities. 
The  ball  in  the  center  represents  the  Sun,  which  is 
either  made  of  brass,  or  of  wood  gilded  with  gold. 

By  this  planetarium,  simple  as  its  construction 
may  appear,  a  variety  of  interesting  exhibitions 
maybe  made  and  problems  performed,  which  may 
be  conducive  to  the  instruction  of  young  students 
of  Astronomy.  I  shall  mention  only  a  few  of 
these  as  specimens. 

1.  When  the  planets  are  placed  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  positions  by  means  of  an  ephemeris  or  the 
Nautical  Almanac,  the  relative  positions  of  those 
bodies  in  respect  to  each  other,  the  quarters  of  the 
heavens  where  they  may  be  observed,  and  whether 
they  are  to  be  seen  in  the  morning  before  sunrise 
or  in  the  evening  after  sunset,  may  be  at  once  de¬ 
termined.  For  example,  on  the  19th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1844,  the  heliocentric  places  of  the  planets  are 
as  follows:  Uranus,  2°  of  Aries;  Saturn,  8°  24'  of 
Aquarius;  Jupiter,  70  4'  of  Aries;  Mars,  12°  45' 
of  Libra;  the  Earth,  270  46'  of  Gemini;  Venus, 
29°  48'  of  Virgo,  Mercury,  70  53'  of  Pisces. 
When  the  planets  are  placed  on  the  planetarium 
in  these  positions,  and  tho  eye  placed  in  a  line 
with  the  balls  representing  the  Earth  and  the 
Sun,  all  those  situated  to  the  left  of  the  sun  are 
to  the  east  of  him,  and  are  to  be  seen  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  those  on  the  right  in  the  morning.  In 
the  present  case,  Uranus,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and 
Mercury  are  evening  stars,  and  Mars  and  Venus 
can  only  be  seen  in  the  morning.  Jupiter  is  in 
an  aspect  nearly  qua^tut,  or  three  signs  distant 
from  the  sun,  and  Uranus  is  nearly  in  the  same 
aspect.  Saturn  is  much  nearer  the  sun,  and  Mer¬ 
cury  is  not  far  from  the  period  of  its  greatest  east¬ 
ern  elongation.  Mars  is  not  far  from  being  in  a 
quartile  aspect  west  of  the  sun,  and  Venus  is  near 
the  same  point  of  the  heavens,  approaching  to 
the  period  of  its  greatest  western  elongation,  and 
consequently  will  be  seen  before  sunrise  as  a 
beautiful  morning  star.  Jupiter  and  Uranus,  to 
tho  east  of  the  sun,  appear  nearly  directly  oppo¬ 
site  to  Venus  and  Mars,  which  are  to  the  west  of 
the  sun.  The  phase*  of  Venus  is  nearly  that  of 


•  The  balls  which  represent  the  different  planets  on  this 
machine  have  their  hemi.spheres  painted  black,  with  the 
white  side  turned  directly  to  the  sun,  so  that  if  the  eye  he 
placed  in  a  line  with  the  earth  and  the  planet,  particularly 
Mercury  and  Venus,  its  phase  in  the  heavens  at  that  time, 
as  viewed  with  a  telescope,  may  be  distinctly  perceived. 


a  half  moon,  and  Mercury  is  sorr.iewhat  gibbous, 
approaching  to  a  half  moon  pliasq.  If,  now,  we 
turn  tho  machine  by  the  winch  until  the  index  of 
the  earth  point  at  the  8th  of  August,  1845,  we 
shall  find  the  planets  in  the  following  positions ; 
Mars  and  Saturn  are  nearly  in  opposition  to  the 
sun;  Venus  and  Mercury^are  evening  stars,  at  no 
great  distance  from  each  other,  and  Jupiter  is  a 
morning  star.  In  like  manner,  if  we  turn  the 
machine  until  the  index  point  to  any  future 
mouths,  or  even  succeeding  years,  the  various  as¬ 
pects  and  positions  of  the  planets  may  be  plainly 
perceived.  Wlien  the  planets  are  moved  by  tlie 
winch  in  this  machine,  we  see  them  all  at  once  in 
motion  around  the  sun,  with  the  same  respective 
velocities  and  periods  of  revolution  which  they 
liave  in  the  heavens.  As  the  planets  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  preceding  positions.  Mercury,  Ju¬ 
piter,  and  Mars  are  evening  stars,  and  Venus, 
Saturn,  and  Uranus  morning  stars,  if  we  suppose 
the  earth  placed  in  a  line  with  our  eye  and  the 
sun. 

2.  By  this  instrument,  the  truth  of  the  Coperni- 
can  or  solar  system  is  clearly  represented.  Wlieii 
the  planets  are  in  motion,  we  perceive  the  planets 
Venus  and  Mercury  to  pass  both  before  and  be¬ 
hind  the  sun,  and  to  have  two  conjunctions.  We 
observe  Mercury  to  be  never  more  than  a  certain 
angular  distance  from  the  sun  as  viewed  from  the 
earth,  namely,  27^,  and  Venus  47°.  We  perceive 
that  the  superior  planets,  particularly  Mars,  will 
be  sometimes  much  nearer  to  the  earth  than  at 
others,  and  therefore  must  appear  lai'ger  at  one 
time  than  at  another,  as  they  actually  appear  iji 
tlie  heavens.  We  see  that  the  planets  cannot 
appear  from  the  earth  to  move  with  uniform  velo¬ 
city;  for  when  nearest  they  appear  to  move  faster, 
and  slower  when  most  remote.  We  likewise  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  planets  appear  from  the  earth  to 
move  sometimes  direct,  or  from  west  to  east;  then 
become  retrograde,  or  from  east  to  west,  and  be¬ 
tween  botli  to  be  stationary;  all  which  particulars 
exactly  correspond  with  celestial  observations. 
For  illustrating  these  particulars,  there  is  a  simple 
apparatus,  represented  by  fig.  95,  which  consists 
of  a  hollow  wire  with  a  slit  at  top,  which  is  placed 
over  the  arm  of  Mercury  or  Venus  at  E.  The 
arm  2)  G  represents  a  ray  of  light  coming  from 


Fig.  95. 

E  F 


the  planet  at  D  to  the  earth  at  F.  The  planets  be¬ 
ing  then  in  motion,  the  planet  D,  as  seen  in  the 
heavens  from  the  earth  at  F,  will  undergo  tho 
several  changes  of  position  which  we  have  de¬ 
scribed  above,  sometimes  appearing  to  go  back¬ 
ward,  and  at  other  times  forward.  'I'he  wire  prop, 
now  supposed  to  be  placed  over  Mercury  at  E, 
ma5'  likewise  be  placed  over  any  of  the  other 
planets,  particularly  Mars,  and  similar  phenomena 
will  be  exhibited. 

This  machine  may  likewise  be  used  to  exhibit 
the  falsity  of  tlie  Ptolemaic  system,  which  places 
the  earth  in  the  center,  and  supposes  the  sun  and 
all  the  planets  to  revolve  around  it.  Forthis  pur¬ 
pose,  the  ball  representing  the  Sun  is  removed. 
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and  plticed  on  the  wire  or  pillar  which  supports 
the  Earth,  and  the  ball  representing  the  Earth  is 
placed  in  the  center.  It  wilt  then  be  observed 
that  the  planets  Mercury  and  Venus,  being  both 
within  the  orbit  of  the  sun,  cannot  at  any  time 
be  seen  to  go  behind  it,  whereas  in  the  heavens 
we  as  often  see  them  go  behind  as  before  the  sun. 
Again,  it  shows  that  as  the  planets  move'in  circu¬ 
lar  orbits  about  the  central  earth,  they  ought  at 
all  times  to  appear  of  the  same  magnitude,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  we  observe  their  apparent  mag¬ 
nitudes  in  the  heavens  to  be  very  variable.  Mars, 
for  example,  appearing  sometimes  nearly  as  large 
as  Jupiter,  and  at  other  times  only  like  a  small 
fi.xed  star.  Again,  it  is  here  shown  that  the 
planets  may  be  seen  at  all  distances  from  the  sun; 
for  example,  when  the  sun  is  setting,  jMercury 
and  Venus,  according  to  this  arrangement,  might 
be  seen,  not  only  in  the  south,  but  even  in  the 
eastern  quarter  of  the  heavens  :  a  phenomenon 
wliich  was  never  yet  observed  in  any  age.  Mer¬ 
cury  never  appearing  beyond  27°  of  the  sun,  nor 
Venus  bejmnd  48°.  In  short,  according  to  the 
system  thus  represented,  it  is  seen  that  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  planets  should  all  be  regular,  and 
uniformly  the  same  in  every  part  of  their  orbits, 
and  that  they  should  all  move  tlie  same  way, 
namely,  from  west  to  east;  whereas  in  the  heavens 
they  are  seen  to  move  with  variable  velocities, 
sometimes  appearing  stationary,  and  sometimes 
moving  from  east  to  west,  and  from  west  to  east : 
all  which  circumstances  plainly  prove  that  the 
Ptolemiac  cannot  be  the  true  system  of  the  uni¬ 
verse. 

A  planetarium  such  as  that  now  described  might 
be  constructed  with  brass  wheel-work  for  about 
five  guineas.  The  brass  wheel-work  of  one 
which  I  long  since  constructed  cost  about  three 
guineas,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  apparatus  | 
about  two  guineas  more.  The  following  are  the  | 


prices  of  some  instruments  of  this  kind  as  rnada 
by  Messrs.  Jones,  30  Lower  Holborn,  London  : — 
“  An  orrery,  showing  the  motions  of  the  Earth, 
Moon,  and  inferior  planets.  Mercury,  and  Venus, 
by  wheel-work,  the  board  on  which  the  instru¬ 
ment  moves  being  13  inches  diameter,  £4. 14s.  tic?. 
A  planetarium,  showing  the  motions  of  all  the 
primary  planets  by  wheel-work  with  llg  h'ch  or 
three  inch  papered  globes,  according  to  the  wheel- 
work  and  the  neatness  of  the  stands,  from  £7 
17s.  6c?.  to  £10  10s.  Ditto,  with  wheel-work  to 
show  the  parallelism  of  the  Earth’s  axis,  the 
motions  of  the  Moon,  her  phases,  &c.,  £18  I8s. 
Ditto,  with  wheel-work  to  show  tlie  Earth’s  diur¬ 
nal  motion,  on  a  brass  stand  in  mahogany  case, 
£22  Is.  A  small  tellurian,  showing  the  motion 
of  the  Earth  and  Moon,  &c.,  £1  8s.” 

Henderson’s  planetarium. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  accurate  planetarium  I  have  yet  seen. 
The  calculations  occupied  more  than  eight  months. 
For  this  article  I  am  indebted  to  my  learned  and 
ingenious  friend.  Dr.  Henderson,  F.R.A.S.,  who 
is  known  to  many  of  my  readers  by  his  excellent 
astronomical  writings. 

Section  of  the  wheel-work  of  a  planetarium  for 
showing  with  the  utmost  degree  of  accuracy  the 
mean  tropical  revolutions  of  the  planets  round 
the  sun,  calculated  by  E.  Henderson,  LL.  D.,  &c. 

In  the  section  the  dark  horizontal  lines  repre¬ 
sent  the  wheel  work  of  the  planetarium,  and  the 
annexed  numerals  the  numbers  of  teeth  in  the 
given  wheel.  The  machine  has  three  axes  or  ar¬ 
bors,  indicated  by  the  letters  ABC.  Axis  “C,” 
the  “yearly  axis,”  is  assumed  to  make  one  revo¬ 
lution  in  365,242,236  days,  or  in  365  days  oh. 
48m.  49.19',  and  is  furnished  with  wheels,  17,  44, 
54,  36, 140,  96, 127,  86,  which  wheels  are  all  firmly 
riveted  to  said  axis,  and  consequently  they'  turn. 


Fig.  96. 


round  with  it  in  the  same  time.  Axle  “/?”  is  a 
fixture;  it  consists  of  a  steel  rod,  on  which  a  svs- 
tein  of  pairs  of  wheels  revolve;  thus  wheels  '40 
and  77  are  made  fast  together  by  being  riveted  on 
the  same  collet,  represented  by  the  thick,  dark 
6p.ace  between  them,  as  also  of  the  rest:  the  seve¬ 
ral  wheels  on  this  axis  may  be  written  down  thus: 

ig,  _4.9_,  S.S.,  19  -jO  2  7  4  J  ia  Of;  7  7.  R7. 

77  12!)  94  8I>  SO  6  S  6  .1  •  4  7  4  2 

On  axis  A,  a  system  of  wheels,  furnished  with 
tubes,  revolve,  and  these  tubes  carry  horizontal 
arms,  supporting  perpendicular  stems  with  the 
planets.  The  wheels  on  this  axis  are  173, 

111,  119,  iff,  iff,  83,  239,  96,  128,  72.  Froi 
the  following-short  description,  the  nature  of  their 
several  actions  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  readily 
understood,  viz : 


MERCD-  On  thh  axis  “  C”  at  the  bottom  is  wheel 
Rv’s  86,  which  turns  round  in  365  days  5h. 
PERIOD.  48m.  49.19s.  This  wheel  Impels  a  small 


wheel  of  22  teeth,  to  which  is  made  fa.st 
wheel  67,  both  revolving  together  at  the 
foot  of  axis  B;  wheel  67  drives  a  wheel 
of  72  once  round  in  the  period  of  87 
days  23h.  14m.  36.1s.:  this  last  men¬ 
tioned  wheel  has  a  long  tube,  which 
turns  on  the  steel  axis  A,  and  carrie.s  a 
horizontal  arm  with  the  planet  Mer¬ 
cury  round  the  sun  in  the  time  abovo 
noted. 

Venus’s  On  axis  “  C”  is  wheel  127,  wliich 

PERIOD,  drives  wheel  47,  to  which  is  riveled  a 
wheel  of  77  teeth,  which  impels  a  wheel 
of  128  teeth  on  axis  A,  and  ciinses  it  to 
make  a  revolution  in  224  days  16h.  llm. 
31.1s.,  and  is  furnished  with  a  tube, 
w’hich  revolves  over  that  of  Mercury, 
and  ascends  through  the  cover  of  the 
machine,  and  bears  an  arm  on  which  is 
placed  a  small  ball  representing  this  pla¬ 
net  in  the  time  stated. 
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THE  The  motion  of  the  Earth  round  the 
earth’s  Sun  is  simply  effected  as  follows  :  the 
PERIOD  assumed  value  of  axis  “  C”  the  “yearly 
axis,”  is  3G5  days  5h.  48m.  49.19s.; 
hence  a  system  of  wheels  having  the 
same  number  of  teeth,  or,  at  all  events, 
the  first  mover  and  last  wheel  impelled, 
must  be  equal  in  their  numbers  of  teeth. 
In  this  machiue  three  wheels  are  em¬ 
ployed,  thus:  a  wheel  having  9G  teeth  is 
made  fast  to  the  yearly  axis  C,  and  of 
course  moves  round  with  it  in  a  mean 
solar  year,  as  above  noted;  this  wheel 
impels  another  wheel  of  96  teeth  on  axis 
B,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  drives  a  third 
wheel  of  96  teeth  on  axis  A,  and  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  long  tube  which  revolves 
over  that  of  Venus,  and  ascends  above 
the  cover-plate  of  the  macliine,  and  bears 
a  horizontal  arm  which  supports  a  small 
terrestrial  globe,  which  revolves  by  virtue 
of  said  wheels  once  round  the  sun  in  365 
days  5h.  48ra.  49.19s. 

Mars’s  The  revolution  of  this  planet  is  effected 
PERIOD,  as  follows  :  a  wheel  of  140  teeth  is  made 
fast  to  the  yearly  axi.s  C,  and  drives  on 
axis  B  a  wheel  of  65  teeth,  to  which  is 
fixed  a  wheel  of  59  teeth,  which  impels 
a  large  wheel  of  239  teeth  on  axis  A 
once  round  the  sun  iu  686  da3's  22h. 
I8m.  33.6.S. :  this  last  mentioned  wheel 
is  also  furnished  with  a  tube  whicli  re¬ 
volves  over  that  of  the  earth,  and  carries 
a  horizontal  arm  bearing  the  ball  repre¬ 
senting  Mars,  and  causes  it  to  complete 
a  revolution  round  the  sun  in  the  period 
named. 

THEASTE-  The  period  of  Vesta  is  accomplished 
ROiDS.  thus,  viz  :  on  the  j'early.  axis  C  is  made 
fast  a  wheel  of  36  teeth,  which  drives  a 
vesta’s  wheel  of  65  teeth,  on  axis  B,  to  which 
PERIOD,  is  fixed  a  wheel  of  41  teeth,  which  im¬ 
pels  a  wheel  of  8.3  teeth  on  axi.s  A  once 
round  in  1336  days  Oh.  21m.  19.8s.;  the 
tube  of  which  last  wheel  ascends  on  that 
of  Mars,  and,  like  the  rest,  bears  an  arm 
supporting  a  bull  representing  this  pla¬ 
net. 

Juno's  For  the  revolution  of  Juno,  the  yearly 
PERIOD,  axis  C  is  furnished  with  a  wheel  of  54 
teeth,  which  impels  a  wheel  of  50  teeth 
on  axis  B,  to  which  is  made  fast  a  wheel 
of  27  teeth,  which  turns  a  wheel  of  127 
teeth  on  a.xis  A  once  round  in  1590  days 
17h.  35ra.  2.7s.,  and  the  tube  of  which 
ascends  on  that  of  Vesta,  and  supports  a 
horizontal  arm  which  carries  a  small  ball 
representing  this  planet  in  the  period 
named. 

Ceres’s  The  revolution  of  Ceres  is  derived 
PERIOD,  from  the  period  of  Juno,  because  wheel- 
work  taken  from  the  unit  of  a  solar  year 
was  not  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  therefore  on  Juno’s  wheel  of  127 
teeth  is  fixed  a  wheel  of  123  teeth,  which 
drives  a  thick  little  bevel  sort  of  wheel 
of  30  teeth  on  axis  B ;  the  reason  of  this 
small  wheel  being  beveled  is  to  allow  its 
teeth  to  suit  both  wheels  wheel  30 

drives  wheel  130  on  axis  A  once  round 
in  1681  days  6h.  17m.  22.4s.,  and  the 
tube  of  wheel  130  turns  on  the  tube  of 
Juno,  and  ascends  iu  a  similar  manner 
with  the  rest,  and  carries  a  horizontal 
arm  supporting  a  small  ball  representing 
this  planet,  and  is  caused  to  revolve 


round  the  Sun  in  the  above-mentioncu 
period  (the  period  of  Ceres  to  that  of  J uno 
is  as  130  is  to  123:  hence  the  wheels  used) 
Pallas’s  The  period  of  Pallas  could  not  be  de- 
PERiOD.  rived  from  the  solar  year  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  and  recourse  was  had  to  an 
engrafted  fraction  on  the  period  of  Ce¬ 
res,  thus:  on  wheel  130  of  Ceres  is  made 
fast  a  wheel  of  122  teeth,  which  drives 
a  wheel  of  81  teeth  on  axis  B,  to  which 
is  fixed  a  wheel  79,  which  impels  a  wheel 
of  119  teeth  on  axis  A,  and  is  furnished 
with  a  tube  which  ascends,  ard  turns  on 
that  of  Ceres,  and  supports  a  horizontal 
arm,  which  bears  a  small  ball  represent¬ 
ing  this  planet,  whichby  virtue  of  the 
above  train  of  wheels  is  caused  to  com¬ 
plete  a  revolution  round  the  Sun  in  1681 
days  lOh.  28rn.  25.1s. 

Jupiter’s  The  motion  of  this  planet  is  derived 
PERIOD,  from  the  period  of  a  solar  year,  from  the 
“  yearly  axis,”  tims  :  on  tliis  axis  is  made 
fast  a  wheel  of  44  teeth,  which  turns  a 
wheel  of  94  teeth  on  axi.s  B,  to  which  is 
riveted  a  small  wheel  of  20  teeth,  which 
impels  a  wheel  on  axis  A  having  111 
teeth,  which  is  furnished  with  an  ascend¬ 
ing  tube  which  revolves  over  that  of 
Pallas,  and  bears  a  horizontal  arm  which 
supports  a  ball  representing  tliis  planet, 
which  by  the  said  train  of  wheels  is 
caused  to  revolv-e  round  the  Sun  iu  4330 
daj's  14h.  39m.  35.7s. 

Saturn’s  The  periodic  revolution  of  Saturn  is 
PERIOD,  also  taken  from  the  solar  year,  viz:  a 
small  wheel  of  17  teeth  is  fixed  to  tha 
“yearly  axis”  near  its  top,  and  drives  a 
wheel  of  129  teeth  on  axis  B,  to  which 
is  made  fast  a  wheel  of  49  teeth,  which 
turns  a  wheel  of  190  teeth  on  axis  A, 
whose  tube  ascends  and  revolves  on  that 
of  Jupiter’s  tube,  and  supports  an  arm, 
having  a  ball  representing  Saturn  and  its 
rings,  and  which  by  the  train  of  wheels 
is  caused  to  perforin  a  revolution  round 
the  Sun  in  the  period  of  10,746  days  I9h. 
I6m.  50.9.S. 

URANUs’s  The  revolution  of  this  planet  could 
PERIOD,  not  bo  attained  with  sufficient  accu¬ 
racy  from  the  period  of  a  solar  year  : 
the  period  is  engrafted  on  tliat  of  Sat¬ 
urn’s,  thus:  a  wheel  of  117  teeth  is 
made  fast  to  wlieel  190  of  Saturn,  and 
consequently  revolves  iu  Saturn’s  period. 
This  wlieel  of  117  teeth  drives  a  wlieel 
on  axis  B  having  77  teeth,  to  which  is 
fixed  a  wheel  of  40  teeth,  which  turns 
on  axis  A  a  large  wheel  of  173  teeth, 
whose  tube  ascends  and  revolves  over 
that  of  Saturn,  and  carries  a  horizontal 
arm  wliich  supports  a  ball  representing 
this  planet,  which  is  caused  to  complete 
its  revolution  by  such  a  train  of  wheels 
in  tlie  period  of  30,589  days  8h.  26m. 
58.4s.  Such  is  a  brief  description  of  the 
motions  of  this  comprehensive  and  very 
accurate  machiue. 

The  axis  A,  on  which  the  planet  tubular 
wlieels  revolve,  performs  a  rotation  in  25  days 
10  liours  by  virtue  of  the  following  train  of 
wheels,  of  24  hours,  that  is,  a  pinion  of 

14  is  assumed  to  revolve  in  24hours,  and  to  drive  a 
wheel  of  61  teeth,  to  which  is  fixed  a  pinion  of 
12,  whicli  turns  the  wheel  70  in  the  period  noted; 
to  this  wheel-axis  it  is  made  fast,  and  by  revolv¬ 
ing  with  it  exhibits  the  Sun’s  rotation. 


HENDERSON’S 

DIURNAL  Ths  machine  is  turned  by  a  handle  or 
HAND,  winch,  wi  ich  is  assumed  to  turn  round 
in  24  hours,  and  from  this  rotation  of 
24  hours  a  train  of  wheel-work  is  re¬ 
quired  to  cause  the  “yearly  axis”  C  to 
turn  once  round  in  365  days  5h.  48m. 
49.19s.,  which  is  effected  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner,  viz:  the  train  found  by 
tlie  process  of  the  reduction  of  contin¬ 
uous  fractions  is  j 

is,  in  the  train  for  turning  the  Sun,  the 
same  pinion  14  turns  the  same  wheel  61, 
and  turns  a  pinion  of  18  leaves,  to  which 
is  fi.xed  a  wheel  of  144  teeth,  having  a 
pinion  of  2.3  leaves,  which  impels  a  large 
wheel  of  241  teeth  once  round  in  365.- 
242236  days,  or  365d.  5h.  48tn.  49.19s. 
The  last  mentioned  wheel  of  241  teeth 
is  made  fast  to  the  under  part  of  the 
“  yearly  axis”  C  at  D,  the  handle  having 
a  pinion  of  14  leaves  therefor,  and, 
transmitting  its  motion  tlirough  the 
abov^e  train,  causes  the  yearly  axis  to  re¬ 
volve  ill  the  same  period. 
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REGISTRA-  The  planetarium  is  also  furnished 
TING  with  a  system  of  wheels  for  registrating 
DATES,  dates  for  either  10,000  years  past  or  to 
come.  The  arrangement  is  not  shown 
in  the  engraving  (to  prevent  confusion), 
but  it  might  be  shortly  described  thus: 
near  the  top  of  the  yearly  axis  is  a 
hooked  piece,  e,  which  causes  the  tooth 
of  a  wheel  of  100  teeth  to  start  forward 
yearly;  consequently,  100  starts  ef  said 
wheel  will  cause  it  to  revolve  in  100 
solar  years ;  and  it  has  a  hand,  which 
points  on  a  dial  on  the  cover  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  the  years :  thus,  for  the  present 
year,  this  hand  will  be  over  the  number 
45.  This  last-named  wheel  of  100  teeth 
has  a  -pin,  which  causes  a  tooth  of 
another  wheel  of  100  teeth  to  start 
once  in  100  years;  hence  this  last  wheel 
will  complete  one  revolution  in  10,000 
years ;  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  tha 
former  index  or  hand  moves  over  a 
number  yearly.  The  second  index  will 
pass  over  a  number  every  100  years;  for 
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the  present  year,  the  second-hand  or 
index  will  be  over  the  number  18,  and 
will  continue  over  it  until  the  first  index 
moves  forward  to  99;  then  both  indexes 
will  move  at  one  time,  viz:  the  first  in¬ 
dex  to  O  O  on  the  first  concentric  circle 
of  the  dial,  and  the  second  index  to  19, 
denoting  the  year  1900,  and  so  of  the 
rest.  By  the  ecliptic  being  divided  in  a 
series  of  four  spirals,  the  macliine  makes 
a  distinction  between  common  and  leap 
years,  and  indicates  tlie  common  year 
as  containing  365  days,  and  the  leap 
year  366  days,  by  taking  in  a  day  in 
February  every  fourth  year ;  thus,  for 
any  given  period  for  10,000  years  past . 


or  to  come,  the  various  situations  and 
aspects  of  the  planets  may  be  ascertained 
by  operating  with  this  machine,  and  this 
for  thousands  of  years  without  produc¬ 
ing  a  sensible  error  either  in  space  or 
time.  This  planetarium  wheel-work  is 
inclosed  in  an  elegant  mahogany  box  of 
twelve  sides;  is  about  five  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter  by  ten  inches  in  depth.  At  each  of 
the  twelve  angles,  or  sides,  small  brass 
pillars  rise,  and  support  a  large  ecliptic 
circle,  on  which  are  engraven  the  signs, 
degrees,  and  minutes  of  the  ecliptic,  the 
days  of  the  month,  &c.  This  mahoga¬ 
ny  box  with  tlie  wheel-work  is  supported 
by  u  tripod  stand  three  feet  in  bight,  and 
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motion  is  communicated  to  the  several 
balls  representing  tlie  planets  by  turning 
the  handle  as  before  described.  A  plane¬ 
tarium  of  this  complicated  sort  costs 
sixty  guineas. 

The  foregoing  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  wheel- 
work,  periods,  &c. 

In  the  month  of  October  last  year,  Dr.  Hender¬ 
son  made  a  series  of  calculations  for  a  new  plan¬ 
etarium  for  the  use  of  schools.  It  shows  with 
considerable  accuracy  for  700  days  the  mean 
tropical  revoliuious  of  the  planets  round  the  sun. 
The  machine  consists  of  a  sj'stem  of  brass  wheels 
peculiarly  arranged,  and  is  inclosed  in  a  circular 
case  three  feet  in  diameter,  the  top  of  which  has 
the  signs  and  degrees  of  the  ecliptic  laid  down  on 
it,  as  also  the  days  of  the  months,  &c.  Tins 
planetarium  costs  only  45s.,  or,  on  a  tripod  stand, 
table-liigh,  55s.:  the  machine  is  put  in  motion  by 
a  handle  on  the  outside.  To  the  teachers  and 
others  connected  with  education,  this  planetarium 
must  be  of  great  importance,  for  without  a  proper 
elucidation  of  the  principles  of  astronomy,  that 
of  Geography  must  be  but  confusedly  understood. 
This  planetarium  is  at  present  made  by  Mr.  Dol- 
lond,  9  White  Conduit  Grove,  Islington,  Lon¬ 
don. 

The  TeUurion  is  a  small  instrument  which 
should  be  used  in  connection  with  the  planetarium 
formerly  described.  This  instrument  is  intended 
to  show  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth,  and  the 
revolution  of  the  moon  around  it.  It  also  illus¬ 
trates  the  moon’s  phases  and  the  motion  of  her 
nodes,  the  inclination  of  the.  Earth’s  axis,  the 
causes  of  eclipses,  the  variety  of  seasons, and  other 
phenomena.  It  consists  of  about  eight  wheels, 
pinions,  and  circles.  A  small  instrument -of  this 
description  may  be  purchased  for  about  £1  8s., 
as  stated  on  page  143. 

0.»(  THE  VARIOUS  OPINIONS  WHICH  WERE  ORIGIN¬ 
ALLY  FORMED  OF  SATURN’s  RING. 

The  striking  and  singular  phenomenon  con¬ 
nected  with  the  planet  Saturn,  tliough  now  ascer¬ 
tained  beyond  dispute  to  be  a  ring  or  rings  sur¬ 
rounding  its  body  at  a  certain  distance,  was  a 
subject  of  great  mystery,  and  gave  rise  to  nu¬ 
merous  conjectures  and  controversies  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  after  the  invention  of  the  tele¬ 
scope  by  which  it  was  discovered.  Tliough  it 
was  first  discovered  in  the  year  IGIO,  it  was 
nearly  50  years  afterward  before  its  true  form 
and  nature  were  determined.  Galileo  was  the 
first  wlio  discovered  anything  uncommon  con¬ 
nected  with  Saturn  :  through  his  telescope  he 
thought  he  saw  that  planet  appear  like  two  small¬ 
er  globes  on  each  side  of  a  larger  one  ;  and  after 
viewing  the  planet  in  this  form  for  two  years, 
he  was  surprised  to  see  it  becoming  quite  round, 
without  its  adjoining  globes,  and  some  time  after¬ 
ward  to  appear  in  the  triple  form.  This  appear¬ 
ance  is  represented  in  fig.  1  of  the  following 
engraving.  In  the  year  1G14,  Scheiner,  a  Ger¬ 
man  astronomer,  published  a  representation  of 
Saturn,  in  which  this  planet  is  exhibited  as  a 
large  central  globe,  with  two  smaller  bodies,  one 
on  each  side,  partly  of  a  conical  form,  attached 
to  the  planet,  and  forming  a  part  of  it,  as  shown 
fig.  2.  In  the  years  1640  and  1643,  Ricciolus,  an 
Italian  mathematician  and  astronomer,  imagined 
he  saw  Saturn  as  represented  in  fig.  3,  consisting 
of  a  central  globe,  and  two  conical- shaped  bodies 
completely  detached  from  i!,  and  published  an 
account  of  it  corresponding  to  this  view.  Heve- 


lius,  the  celebrated  astronomer  of  Dantzig,  anthoT 
of  the  SelenograpJda  and  other  works,  mane  many 
observations  on  this  planet  about  tlie  years  1643, 
1649,  and  1650,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  ob¬ 
tained  different  views  of  the  planet  and  its  ap¬ 
pendages,  gradually  approximating  to  the  truth, 
but  still  incorrect.  These  views  are  repres  inted 
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ill  figures  4,  5,  6,  and  7.  Fig.  4  nearly  resembles 
two  liemispheres,  one  on  each  side  of  the  globe 
of  Saturn.  The  other  figures  very  nearly  resem¬ 
ble  the  extreme  parts  of  the  ring  as  seen  through 
a  good  telescope,  but  he  still  seems  to  have  consid¬ 
ered  them  as  detached  from  each  other  as  weii  as 
from  Saturn.  Figures  8  and  9  are  views  given 
by  Ricciolus  at  a  period  posterior  to  that  in  which 
he  supposed  Saturn  and  his  appendages  in  the 
form  delineated  in  fig.  3.  In  these  last  delinea¬ 
tions  the  planet  was  supposed  to  be  inclosed  in  an 
elliptical  ring,  but  this  ring  was  supposed  to  be 
fixed  to  its  two  opposite  sides. 

Fig.  10  is  a  representation  by  Enstachius  Divi- 
ni,  a  celebrut.jd  Italian  optician  at  Bologna.  Tlie 
shades  represented  on  Saturn  and  the  elliptical 
curve  are  incorrect,  as  this  ])Iaiiet  presents  no 
such  shadowy  form.  The  general  ajipeuranco 
here  presented  is  not  much  unlike  that  which  the 
ring  of  Saturn  exhibits,  excepting  that  tlie  up¬ 
per  side  of  the  ring  should  appear  covering  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  orb  of  Saturn;  but  Divini  seems  to 
have  conceived  that  the  curve  on  each  side  was 
attached  to  the  body  of  Saturn,  for  when  Ilny- 
piis  published  his  discovery  of  the  ring  of  Satuin 
in  1659,  Divini  contested  its  truth,  because  he 
could  not  perceive  the  ring  through  his  own  tele¬ 
scopes:  and  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  .subject  in 
opiiosition  to  Huygens  in  1660,  entitled  “Brevis 
Aniiotatio  in  Syslema  Saturiiium.”  Huygens 
iiiimediately  replied  to  him,  and  Divini  wrote  a 
rejoinder  in  l661.  Fig.  11  i.s  the  representation 
given  In'  I  rancis  Fontana,  a  Neapolitan  Astrono¬ 
mer.  This  figure  represents  Saturn  as  liaviiig 
two  crescents,  one  on  each  side,  attaclied  to  its 
body,  with  intervals  between  the  planet  and  the 
crescents.  Fig.  12  is  a  view  delineated  by  Gas- 
sendus,  a  celebrated  French  philosojilier.  'it  re¬ 
presents  the  planet  as  a  large  ellipsoid,  having  a 
large  circular  opening  near  each  end,  and  if  tliis 
representation  were  the  true  one,  each  opening 
would  be  at  least  30,000  miles  in  diameter.  F’ig 
13,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  singular  of  the 
whole,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  views  of  this  planet 
;  given  by  Ricciolus.  It  represents  two  globes, 
j  each  of  which,  in  the  proportion  they  here  bear 
1  to  Saturn,  must  be  more  than  30,000  miles  in 
diameter.  These  globes  were  conceived  as  beiim 
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ftUaCiied  to  the  body  of  Saturn  by  curves  or 
bands,  each  of  which,  in  the  proportion  represent¬ 
ed,  must  have  been  at  least  7000  miles  in  breadth, 
*nd  nearly  40,000  miles  long.  This  would  have 
exhibited  the  planet  Saturn  as  a  still  more  singu¬ 
lar  body  than  what  we  have  found  it  to  be;  but 
no  such  construction  of  a  planet  has  yet  been 
found  in  the  universe,  nor  is  it  probable  that  such 
a  form  of  a  planetary  body  e.xists. 

It  is  remarkable  that  only  two  general  opinions 
should  have  been  formed  respecting  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  Saturn,  as  appears  from  these  representa¬ 
tions:  either  that  this  planet  was  composed  of 
three  distinct  parts,  separate  from  each  other,  or 
that  the  appendage  on  each  side  was  fixed  to  the 
body  of  the  planet.  The  idea  of  a  ring  surround¬ 
ing  the  bod}^  of  the  planet  at  a  certain  distance 
from  every  part  of  it  seems  never  to  have  been 
thought  of  until  the  celebraled  Huygens,  in  1G55, 
1656,  and  1657,  by  numerous  observations  made 
oil  this  planet,  completely  demonstrated  that  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  solid  and  permanent  ring,  which 
never  changes  its  situation,  and,  without  touch¬ 
ing  the  body  of  the  planet,  accompanies  it  in  its 
revolution  around  the  sun.  As  the  cause  of  all 
the  erroneous  opinions  above  stated  was  owing  to 
the  Imperfection  of  the  telescopes  which  were 
then  ill  use,  and  their  deficiency  in  magnifying 
power,  this  ingenious  astronomer  set  himself  to 
work  in  order  to  improve  telescopes  for  celestial 
observations.  He  improved  the  art  of  grinding 
and  polishing  object-glasses,  which  he  finished 
with  his  own  hands,  and  produced  lenses  of  a 
more  correct  figure,  and  of  a  longer  focal  dis¬ 
tance,  than  what  had  previously  been  accom¬ 
plished.  He  first  constructed  a  telescope  12  feet 
long,  and  afterward  one  23  feet  long,  which 
magnified  about  95  times;  whereas  Galileo’s  best 
telescope  magnified  only  about  33  times.  He 
afterward  constructed  one  123  feet  long,  which 
magnified  about  220  times.  It  was  used  without 
a  tube,  the  object-glass  being  placed  upon  the  top 
of  a  pole,  and  connected  by  a  cord  with  the  eye¬ 
piece.  With  such  telescopes  this  ingenious  artist 
and  mathematician  discovered  the  fourth  satellite 
of  Saturn,  and  demonstrated  that  the  phenomenon 
which  had  been  so  egregiously  misrepresented  by 
preceding  astronomers  consisted  of  an  immense 
ring  surrounding  the  body,  and  completely'  de¬ 
tached  from  it.  His  numerous  observations  and 
reasonings  on  this  subject  were  published  in 
Latin  in  1659,  in  a  quarto  volume  of  nearly  100 
pages,  entitled  “  SyMema  Saturnium,  site  de  can- 
sis  mirandornvi  Saturni  Phenomenon,  et  Comite 
ejus  Flaneta  Nova,'’  from  which  work  the  figures 
and  some  of  the  facts  stated  above  have  been 
extracted. 

r 

ON  THE  SUPrOSED  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  EXTERIOR  RING 
OF  SATURN. 

From  the  period  in  which  Huygens  lived  until 
tlie  time  when  Herschel  applied  his  large  tele¬ 
scopes  to  the  heavens,  few  discoveries  were  made 
in  relation  to  Saturn.  Cassini,  in  1671,  discovered 
the  fifth  satellite  of  this  planet;  in  1672,  the  third; 
and  the  first  and  second  in  March,  1684.  In  1675, 
Cassini  saw  the  broad  side  of  its  ring  bisected 
quite  round  by  a  dark  elliptical  line,  of  which  the 
inner  part  appeared  brighter  than  the  outer.  In 
1722,  Mr.  Hadley,  with  his  five  feet  Newtonian 
reflector,  observed  the  same  phenomenon,  and 
perceived  that  the  dark  line  was  stronger  next  the 
body,  and  fainter  toward  the  upper  edge  of  the 
ring.  Within  the  ring  he  also  discovered  two 
belts  across  the  disc  of  Saturn;  but  it  does  not 
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appear  that  they  had  any  idea  that  this  dark  line 
was  empty  space  separaling  the  ring  into  two 
parts.  This  discovery'  was  re.served  for  the  late 
Sir  W.  Herschel,  who  made  numerous  observa¬ 
tions  on  this  planet,  and  likewise-  ascertained  that 
the  ring  performs  a  revolution  round  the  planet 
in  ten  hours  and  thirty  minutes. 

Of  late  years,  some  observers  have  supposed 
that  the  exterior  ring  of  Saturn  is  divided  into 
several  parts,  or,  in  other  w'ords,  that  it  consists 
of  two  or  more  concentric  rings.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  observations  on  which  this  opin¬ 
ion  is  founded.  They'  are  chiefly  extracted  from 
Captain  Kater’s  paper  on  this  subject  which  was 
read  before  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London. 

The  observations,  we  are  told,  were  made  in 
the  years  1825  and  1826,  and  remained  unpub¬ 
lished  from  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  observer  to 
witness  the  appearances  again.  The  planet  Sat¬ 
urn  has  been  much  observed  by'  Captain  Kaler 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  light,  &c.,  for  which 
the  ring  and  satellites  are  good  tests.  'I'he  instru¬ 
ments  which  were  employed  in  the  present  inves¬ 
tigations  were  two  Newtonian  reflectors,  one  by 
Watson,  of  40  inches  focus  and  fii-Tth  aperture, 
and  another  by  Dollond,  of  68  inches  focus  and 
G^ths  aperture.  The  first,  under  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  gave  a  most  excellent  image;  the 
latter  is  a  very  good  instrument.  The  following 
are  extiacts  from  the  author’s  journal. 

Nov.  25,  1825.  The  double  ring  beautifully 
defined,  perfectly'  distinct  all  around,  and  tho 
principal  belts  well  seen.  I  tried  many  concave 
glasses,  and  found  that  the  image  was  much 
sharper  than  witli  convex  eyeglas.ses,  and  the 
light  apparently  much  greater.  Dollond,  259,  the 
best  power,  480,  a  single  lens,  very  distinct.  Aoo. 
30,  the  night  very  favorable,  but  not  equal  to  the 
25th.  The  exterior  ring  of  Saturn  is  not  so 
bright  as  the  interior,  and  the  interior  is  less 
bright  close  to  the  edge  next  the  planet.  The  in¬ 
ner  edge  appears  more  y'ellow  than  the  rest  of 
the  ring,  and  nearer  in  color  to  the  body  of  the 
)ilanet.  Dec.  17.  The  evening  extremely  fine. 
With  Dollond  I  perceived  the  outer  ring  of  Saturn 
to  be  darker  than  the  inner,  and  the  division  of 
the  ring  all  around  with  perfect  distinctness;  hut 
with  Watson  I  fancied  that  I  saw  the  outer  ring 
separated  by  numerous  dark  divisions  extremely 
close,  one  stronger  than  the  rest,  dividing  the  ring 
about  equally.  This  was  seen  with  my  most  ])er- 
feot  single  eyeglass  power.  A  citreful  examina¬ 
tion  of  some,  hours  confirmed  this  opinion.  Jan. 

16  and  17,  1826.  Captain  Enter  believed  that  ha 
saw  the  divisions  with  the  Dollond,  but  was  not 
j)ositive.  Concave  eyegla.sses  found  to  be  superior 
to  convex.  Feb.  26,  1826.  The  division  of  the 
outer  ring  not  seen  with  Dollond.  On  the  17th 
Dec.,  when  the  divisions  were  most  distinctly  seen. 
Captain  Eater  made  a  drawing  of  the  appearauca 
of  Saturn  and  his  rings.  The  p'  enoinena  were 
witnessed  by  two  other  persons  on  the  same  even¬ 
ing,  one  of  whom  saw  several  divisions  in  the 
on  ter  ring,  while  the  cthersaw  one  middle  divi.sion 
only;  but  the  latter  person  was  short-sighted,  and 
unaccustomed  to  telescopic  observations.  It  may 
bo  remarked,  however,  that  these  divisions  were 
not  seen  on  other  evenings,  which  yet  were  con¬ 
sidered  very  favorable  for  distinct  vision. 

It  is  said  that  the  same  appearances  were  seen 
by  Mr,  Short,  but  the  original  record  of  his  ob-ser- 
vations  cannot  be  found.  In  Lalande’s  Astrono¬ 
my  (3d  edition,  article  3351)  it  is  said,  “Cassini 
remarked  that  the  breadth  of  the  ring  was  divided 
into  two  equal  parts  by  a  dark  line  having  tha 
same  curvature  as  the  ring,  and  the  exterior  por- 
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tion  was  the  less  light.  Short  told  me  that  he 
observed  still  more  singular  phenomena  with  his 
large  telescope  of  12  feet.  The  breadth  of  the 
ansae,  or  extremities  of  the  ring,  was,  according  to 
him,  divided  into  two  parts,  an  inner  portion 
without  any  break  in  the  illumination,  and  an 
outer  divided  by  several  lines  concentric  with  the 
circumference,  which  would  lead  to  a  belief  that 
there  are  several  rings  in.  the  same  plane.”  De 
Lainbre  and  Birt  severally  state  that  Short  saw 
the  outer  ring  divided,  probably  on  the  authority 
of  Lalande.  In  Brewster’s  Ferguson's  Astrono¬ 
my,  vol.  ii,  p.  125,  2d  edition,  there  is  the  follow- 
incr  note  on  this  subject:  “  Mr.  Short  assures  us 
that  with  an  excellent  telescope  he  observed  the 
surface  of  the  ring  divided  by  several  dark  con¬ 
centric  lines,  which  seem  to  indicate  a  number  of 
rings  proportional  to  the  number  of  dark  lines 
which  he  perceived.” 

In  December,  1813,  at  Paris,  Professor  Quetelet 
saw  the  outer  ring  divided  with  the  achromatic 
telescope  of  ten  inches  aperture,  which  was  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  exposition.  He  mentioned  this 
the  following  day  to  M.  de  la  Place,  who  observed 
that  “  those,  or  even  more  divisions,  were  con¬ 
formable  to  the  system  of  the  world.”  On  the 
other  hand,  the  division  of  the  outer  ring  was  not 
Been  by  Sir  W.  Herschel  in  1792,  nor  by  Sir  J. 
Herschel  in  1826,  nor  by  Strtlve  in  the  same  year; 
and  on  several  occasions  when  the  atmospheric 
conditions  were  most  favorable,  it  has  not  been 


seen  by  Captain  Kater.  It  has  been  remarked 
by  Sir  W.  Herschel,  Strflve,  and  others,  that  the 
exterior  ring  is  much  le.ss  brilliant  than  the  inte¬ 
rior;  and  it  is  asked.  May  not  this  want  of  light 
in  the  outer  ring  arise  from  its  having  a  very 
dense  atmosphere  ?  and  may  not  this  atmosphere 
in  certain  states  admit  of  the  divisions  of  the  ex¬ 
terior  ring  being  seen,  though,  under  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  they  remain  invisible?  The  above 
observations  are  said  to  have  been  confirmed  by 
some  recent  observations  by  Decuppis  at  Rome, 
who  announced  some  years  ago,  that  Saturn’s  outer 
ring  is  divided  into  two  or  three  concentric  rings. 

Some  of  the  observations  stated  above,  wem 
they  perfectly  correct,  would  lead  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  Saturn  is  encompassed  with  a  number 
of  rings  concentric  with  and  parallel  to  each 
other.  But  while  such  phenomena  as  described 
above  are  so  seldom  seen,  even  by  the  most  power¬ 
ful  telescopes  and  the  most  accurate  observers,  a 
certain  degree  of  doubt  must  still  hang  over  the 
subject;  and  we  must  suspend  our  opinion  on 
this  point  until  future  observations  shall  either  con¬ 
firm  or  render  doubtful  those  to  which  we  have 
referred.  Should  the  Earl  of  Rosse’s  greot  tele¬ 
scope,  when  finished  for  observation,  be  found  to 
perform  according  to  the  expectations  now  enter¬ 
tained,  and  in  proportion  to  its  size  and  quantity 
of  light,  we  shall  expect  that  our  doubts  will  be 
resolved  in  regard  to  the  supposed  divisions  of  the 
ring  of  Saturn. 


APPENDIX. 

BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  EARL  OF  ROSSE’S  TELESCOPE. 


This  telescope,  the  largest  and  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  that  ever  was  attempted,  reflects  the  greatest 
honor  on  the  genius,  the  inventive  powers,  and 
the  scientific  acquirements  of  its  noble  contriver, 
as  well  as  on  the  elevated  station  in  which  he  is 
placed.  With  rank  and  fortune,  and  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  usnallj'  unfit  men  for  scientific 
pursuit,  he  has  set  a  bright  example  to  his  com¬ 
peers  of  the  dignity  and  utility  of  philosophical 
studies  and  investigations,  and  of  the  aids  they 
might  render  to  the  progress  of  science,  were 
their  wealth  and  pursuits  directed  in  a  proper 
channel. 

Previously  to  his  lordship’s  attempting  the  con¬ 
struction  of  his  largest,  or  “Monster  Telescope,” 
he  had  constructed  one  with  a  speculum  of  three 
feet  in  diameter,  which  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  accurate  and  powei'ful  instruments  that  had 
ever  been  made,  not  excepting  even  Sir  W.  Her- 
schel’s  forty  feet  reflector.  In  the  account  of 
this  telescope  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1840,  his  lordship  speaks  of  the 
possibility  of  a  speculum  of  six  feet  in  diameter 
being  cast.  At  that  time  it  was  considered  by 
some  as  little  short  of  a  chimera  to  attempt  the 
construction  of  such  a  monstrous  instrument;  but 
the  idea  no  sooner  occurred  to  this  ingenious  and 
persevering  nobleman  than  he  determined  to  put 
it  to  the  test,  and  the  result  has  been  attended 
with  complete  success.  The  materials  of  which 
this  speculum  is  composed  are  copper  and  tin, 
united  very  nearly  in  their  atomic  proportions, 
namely,  copper  126.4  parts  to  tin  58.9  parts. 


This  compound  has  a  specific  gravity  of  3.8,  and 
is  found  to  preserve  its  luster  with  more  splendor, 
and  to  be  more  free  from  pores  than  any  other. 
A  foundry  was  constructed  expressly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  casting  the  speculum.  Its  chimney,  built 
from  the  ground,  was  18  feet  high,  and 
square  at  the  base,  tapering  to  four  at  the  top. 
At  each  of  its  sides,  communicating  with  it  by  a 
flue,  was  sunk  a  furnace  8  feet  deep  and  5^ 
square,  with  a  circular  opening  4  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter.  About  seven  feet  from  the  chimney  was 
erected  a  large  crane,  with  the  necessary  tackle 
for  elevating  and  carrying  the  crucibles  from  the 
furnace  to  the  mold,  which  was  placed  in  a  line 
with  the  chimney  and  crane,  and  had  three  iron 
baskets  supported  on  pivots  hung  round  it;  and 
four  feet  farther  on  was  the  annealing  oven. 
The  crucibles  which  contained  the  metal  wero 
each  2  feet  in  diameter,  2}-2  deep,  and  together 
weighed  one  ton  and  a  half.  They  were  of  cast 
iron,  and  made  to  fit  the  baskets  at  the  side  of  tho 
mold.  These  baskets  were  hung  on  wooden  up¬ 
rights,  or  pivmts;  to  one  of  these,  on  each  side, 
was  attached  a  lever,  by  depressing  which  it 
might  be  turned  over,  and  the  contents  of  tho 
crucible  poured  into  the  mold.  The  bottom  of 
the  mold  was  made  by  binding  together  tightly 
layers  of  hoop  iron,  and  turning  the  required 
shape  on  them  edgewise.  This  mold  conducted 
the  heat  away  through  the  bottom,  and  cooled 
tho  metal  toward  the  top  in  infinitely  small 
layers,  while  the  interstices,  though  close  enough 
to  prevent  the  metal  from  escaping,  were  S’i&' 


ciently  open  to  allow  the  air  to  penetrate, 
bottom  was  6  feet  in  diameter  and  5}-^  inches 
thick,  and  was  made  perfectly  horizontal  by  means 
of  spirit  levels,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  wooden 
frame.  A  wooden  pattern,  the  exact  size  of  the 
speculum,  being  placed  on  the  iron,  sand  w'aswell 
packed  between  it  and  the  frame,  and  the  pattern 
was  removed.  Each  of  the  crucibles  containing 
the  melted  metal  was  then  placed  in  its  basket, 
and  everything  being  ready  for  discharging  their 
contents,  they  were  at  the  same  instant  turned 
over,  and  the  mold  being  filled,  the  metal  in  a 
short  time  safely  set  into  the  required  figure. 
While  it  was  red  hot,  and  scarcely  solid,  the 
framework  was  removed,  and  an  iron  ring  con¬ 
nected  with  a  bar  which  passed  through  the  oven 
being  placed  round  it,  it  was  drawm  in  by  means 
of  a  capstan  at  the  other  side,  on  a  railroad,  w’hen 
charcoal  being  lighted  in  the  oven,  and  turf  fires 
underneath  it,  all  the  openings  were  built  up,  and 
it  was  left  for  sixteen  weeks  to  anneal.  It  was 
oast  on  the  13th  of  April,  1842,  at  9  o’clock  in 
the  evening.  The  crucibles  W’ere  ten  hours  heat¬ 
ing  in  the  furnaces  before  the  metal  was  intro¬ 
duced,  which  in  about  ten  hours  more  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  fluid  to  be  poured.  When  the  oven  w’as 
opened  the  speculum  was  found  as  perfect  as 
when  it  entered  it.  It  was  then  removed  to  the 
grinding  machine,  where  it  underwent  that  pro¬ 
cess,  and  afterward  W'as  polished,  without  any 
accident  having  occurred. 

This  speculum  weighed  three  tons,  and  lost 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  grinding.  Lord 
Rosse  has  since  cast  another  speculum  of  the 
same  diameter  four  tons  in  weight.  He  can  now, 
with  perfect  confidence,  undertake  any  casting, 
so  great  an  improvement  has  the  form  of  mold 
which  he  has  invented  proved.  The  speculum 
was  placed  on  an  equilibrium  bed,  composed  of 
nine  pieces,  resting  on  points  at  their  centers  of 
gravity.  The  pieces  W'ere  lined  with  pitch  and 
felt  before  the  speculum  w;is  placed  on  them. 
The  speculum  box  is  also  lined  with  felt,  and 
pitched:  this  prevents  any  sudden  change  of  tem¬ 
perature  aflecting  the  speculum  by  means  of  the 
bad  conducting  power  of  the  substances  employed. 
A  vessel  of  lime  is  kept  in  connection  with  the 
speculum  box  to  absorb  the  moisture,  which 
otherwise  might  injure  the  mirror.  The  process 
of  grinding  was  conducted  under  water,  and  the 
moving  power  employed  was  a  steam-engine  of 
three  horse  power.  The  polisher  is  connected 
with  the  machinery  by  means  of  a  large  ring  of 
iron,  wdiich  loosely  encircles  it;  and  instead  of 
either  the  speculum  or  the  polisher  being  sta- 
tionar}',  both  move  with  a  regulated  speed.  The 
ring  of  the  polisher,  and  therefore  the  polisher 
itself,  has  a  transverse  and  a  longitudinal  motion; 
it  makes  80  strokes  in  the  minute,  and  24j/o  strokes 
backward  and  forward  for  every  revolution  of  the 
mirror,  and  at  the  same  time  1  y'^/^th  strokes  in 
the  transverse,  direction.  The  extent  of  the  latter 
is  ^ALths  of  the  diameter  of  the  speculum.  The 
substance  made  use  of  to  wear  down  the  surface 
was  emery  and  water:  a  constant  supply  of  these 
was  kept  betv/een  the  grinder  and  the  speculum. 
The  orinder  is  made  of  cast  iron,  with  grooves 
cut  lengthwise,  across,  and  circularly  on  its  face. 
The  polisher  and  speculum  have  a  mutual  action 
upon  each  other  :  in  a  few  hours,  by  the  help  of 
the  emerv  and  water,  they  are  both  ground  truly 
circular,  "whatever  may  have  been  their  previous 
defects.  The  grinding  is  continued  until  the  re¬ 
quired  form  of  surface  is  produced,  and  this  is  as- 
ccrt:iiued  in  lim  following  ma:iner  :  tlier"  is  a  lugh 
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tower  over  the  house  in  which  the  speculum  is 
ground,  on  the  top  of  which  is  fixi'd  a  pole,  to 
which  is  attached  the  dial  of  a  watch;  -there  are 
trap-doors  which  open,  and  by  means  of  a  tempo¬ 
rary  eyepiece,  allow  the  figure  of  the  dial  to  he 
seen  in  the  speculum  brought  to  a  slight  polish. 
If  the  dots  on  the  dial  are  not  sufficiently  well- 
defined,  the  grinding  is  continued;  but  if  they 
appear  satisfactorily,  the  polishing  is  commenced 
It  required  six  weeks  to  grind  it  to  a  fair  surface 
d  ho  polisher  was  cut  into  grooves,  to  prevent  the 
abraded  matter  from  accumulating  in  some  places 
more  than  in  others;  a  thin  layer  of  pitch  was 
spread  over  it;  it  was  smeared  over  with  rouge 
and  water,  and  a  supply  of  it  kept  up  until  the 
machinery  brought  it  to  a  fine  black  polish.  Tho 
length  of  time  employed  for  polishing  the  three- 
feet  speculum  was  six  hours.* 

This  large  telescope  is  now  completed,  or  nearly 
so.  d  he  tube  is  56  feet  long,  including  the  spe¬ 
culum  box,  and  is  made  of  deal  one  inch  thick, 
hooped  M’itli  iron.  On  the  inside,  at  intervals  of 
eight  feet,  there  are  rings  of  iron  three  inches  in 
depth  and  one  inch  broad,  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  sides,  d’ho  diameter  of  the 
tube  is  seven  feet.  It  is  fixed  to  mason-work  in 
the  ground  by  a  large  universal  hinge,  which 
allows  it  to  turn  in  all  directions.  At  12  feet  dis¬ 
tance  on  each  side  a  w’all  is  built,  72  feet  long,  43 
high  on  the  outer  side,  and  56  on  the  inner,  the 
walls  being  24  feet  distant  from  each  other,  and 
lying  exactly  in  the  meridional  line.  Wh.en  di¬ 
rected  to  the  south,  the  tube  may  be  lowered  until 
it  becomes  almost  horizontal;  but  when  pointed 
to  the  north,  it  only  falls  until  it  is  parallel  with 
the  earth’s  axis,  pointing  then  to  the  pole  of  the 
heavens.  Its  lateral  movements  take  place  only 
from  wall  to  wall,  and  this  commands  a  view  for 
half  an  hour  on  each  side  of  the  meridian;  that  is, 
the  whole  of  its  motion  from  east  to  west  is  limited 
to  15  degrees.  At  present  it  is  fitted  up  in  a  tem¬ 
porary  way  to  bo  used  as  a  transit  instrument; 
but  it  is  ultimately  intended  to  connect  with  the 
tube-end  galleries  machinery  which  shall  give  an 
automaton  movement,  so  that  the  telescope  shall 
be  used  as  an  equatorial  instrument.  All  the 
works  connected  with  this  instrument  are  of  the 
strongest  and  safest  kind;  all  the  ironwork  was 
cast  in  his  lordship’s  laboratory  by  men  instructed 
by  himself,  and  every  part  of  the  machinery  was 
made  under  his  own  eye  by  the  artisans  in  his  own 
neighborhood,  and  not  a  single  accident  worth 
mentioning  happened  during  the  whole  proceed¬ 
ing. 

The  expense  incurred  hy^  his  lordship  in  tl-e 
erection  of  this  noble  instrument,  was  not  less 
than  twelce  thousand  pounds  .'  beside  the  money 
expended  in  the  construction  of  the  telescope  of 
three  feet  diameter.  Sufficient  time  has  not  yet 
been  afibrded  for  making  particular  observations 
with  this  telescope;  but  from  slight  trials  which 
have  been  made,  even  under  unfavorable  circum- 
stance.s,  it  promises  important  results.  Its  great 
superiority  over  every  telescope  previously  con¬ 
structed,  consists  in  the  great  quantity  of  light  it 
reflects,  and  the  brilliancy  with  which  it  exhibits 
objects,  even  when  high  powers  are  applied.  It 
has  a  reflecting  surface  of  41)71  square  inches, 
while  that  of  Herschel’s  40  feet  telescope  had 
only  1811  square  inches  on  its  polished  surface, 

*  The  above  description  has  been  selected  and  abridged 
from  a  small  volume  entitled  “  The  Monster  Telescope, 
erected  by  Uie  Earl  of  Rosse,  Parsontown,”  and  also  from 
the  “  Illustrated  London  News”  of  September  9th,  18-13. 
In  the  volume  alinded  lo  a  more  particular  riesorijition  will 
be  found,  accnnip-'nicd  with  enjravin^s. 
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eo  that  the  quantity  of  light  reflected  from  the 
Bpeculum  is  considerably  more  than  double  that 
of  Herscliel’S'  largest  reflector.  This  iiistriunent 
has  already  exceeded  liis  lordsliip’s  expectations. 
Many  appearances  before  invisible  in  the  Moon 
have'been  perceived,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that  new  discoveries  will  be  made  by  it  in 
the  Nebula,  double  and  triple  stars,  and  other 
celestial  objects.  The  following  is  an  extract  of 
a  communication  from  Sir  James  South  on  this 
subject,  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  “  Times;” 
“  The  leviathan  telescope  on  which  the  Earl  of 
Rosse  has  been  toiling  upward  of  two  years, 
although  not  absolutely  finished,  was  on  Wednes¬ 
day  last  directed  to  the  sidereal  heavens.  The 
letter  which  I  have  this  morning  received  from  its 
noble  maker,  in  his  usual  unassuming  style, 
merely  states  that  the  metal,  only  just  polished, 
was  of  a  pretty  good  figure,  and  that  with  a 
power  of  SOO  the  nebula  known  as  No.  2  of  Mes¬ 
sier’s  catalogue  was  even  more  magnificent  than 
the  nebula  No.  13  of  Messier,  when  seen  witli  his 
lordship’s  telescope  of  three  feet  diameter  and  27 
feet  focus.  Cloudy  weather  prevented  him  from 
turning  the  leviathan  on  any  other  nebulous  ob- 


1  ject.  Thus,  then,  we  have  all  danger  of  the  nieta. 
breaking  before  it  could  be  polished,  overcome. 
Little  more,  however,  will  be  done  with  it  for  some 
time,  as  the  earl  is  on  the  eve  of  quitting  Ireland 
for  England  to  resign  his  post  at  York  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  British  Association.  I  look  forward 
with  intense  anxiety  to  witness  its  first  severe 
trial,  when  all  its  various  appointments  shall  be 
completed,  in  the  confidence  that  those  who  may 
then  be  present  will  see  with  it  what  man  has 
never  seen  before.  The  diameter  of  the  large 
metal  is  six  feet,  and  its  focus  54  feet;  yet  the 
immense  mass  is  manageable  by  one  man.  Com¬ 
pared  with  it,  the  working  telescopes  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Herschel,  which  in  his  hands  conferred  on 
astronomy  such  inestimable  service,  and  on  him¬ 
self  astronomical  immortalitj',  were  but  play¬ 
things.” 

The  following  is  a  more  recent  account  of  ob- 
.servations  made  by  this  telescope,  chiefly  extracted 
from  Sir  James  South’s  description,  inserted  in 
the  Times  April  iGth,  1845,  and  the  “  Ulus- 
trated  London  News”  of  April  19  : 

“  The  night  of  the  5th  of  March,  1845,  wms  the 
finest  I  ever  saw  in  Ireland.  Many  nebute  were 


Fig.  98. 


observed  by  Lord  Rosse,  Dr,  Robinson,  and  my¬ 
self.  Most  of  them  were,  for  the  first  time  since 
their  creation,  seen  by  us  as  groups  or  clusters  of 
stars;  while  some,  at  least  to  my  eyes,  sliowed  no 
such  resolution.  Never,  however,  in  my  life  did 
I  see  such  glorious  sidereal  pictures  as  this  instru¬ 
ment  afforded  us.  Most  of  the  nebul®  we  saw  I 
certainly  have  observed  with  my  own  achromatic; 
but  although  that  instrument,  as  far  as  relates  to 
mrigfiifying  power,  is  probably  inferior  to  no  one 
in  existence,  yet  to  compare  these  nebnl®,  as  seen 
with  it  and  the  six-feet  telescope,  is  like  compar¬ 
ing,  as  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  the  dingincss  of 
the  planet  Saturn  to  the  brilliancy  of  Venus.  The 
most  popularly  known  nebulae  observed  this  night 
were  the.  ring  nebulae  in  the  Canes  Veriatici,  or  the 
51st  of  Messier’s  catalogue,  which  was  resolved 
into  stars  with  a  magnifying  power  of  518,  and 
the  94th  of  Messier,  which  is  in  the  same  constel¬ 
lation,  and  which  was  resolved  into  a  large  globu¬ 
lar  cluster  of  stars  not  much  unlike  the  well- 
known  cluster  in  Hercules,  called  also  the  13th 
of  Mes.sier.”  Perfection  of  figure,  however,  of  a 
telescoso  must  be  tested,  not  by  nebula;,  but  by 
its  performance  on  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 
If  it  will,  under  high  power,  show  the  star  round 
and  free  from  optical  appendages,  we  may  safely 
tako  it  for  granted  it  will  not  only  show  nebulsE 


well,  but  any  other  celestial  object  as  it  ought. 
To  determine  this  point,  the  telescope  was  directed 
to  Regulus  witlr  the  entire  aperture,  and  a  power 
of  800,  and  “I  saw,”  says  Sir  James,  “with  in¬ 
expressible  delight,  the  star  free  from  wings,  tails, 
or  optical  appendages;  not  indeed,  like  a  planetary 
disc,  as  in  my  large  achromatic,  but  a  round 
image  resembling  voltaic  light,  between  charcoal 
points;  and  so  little  aberration  had  this  brilliant 
image,  that  I  could  have  measured  its  distance 
from,  and  position  with  any  of  the  stars  in  the 
field  with  a  spider’s-line  micrometer,  and  a  power 
of  1000,  witiiout  the  slightest  difficulty;  for  not 
only  W'as  the  large  star  round,  but  the  telescope, 
although  in  the  open  air,  and  the  wind  blowing 
rather  fresh,  was  as  steady  as  a  rock.” 

“On  subsequent  nights,  observations  of  other 
nebulic,  amounting  to  some  thirty  or  more,  re¬ 
moved  most  of  them  from  the  list  of  nebulse, 
where  they  had  long  figured,  to  that  of  clusters; 
while  some  of  these  tatter,  more  especially  the  5th 
of  Messier,  exhibited  a  sidereal  pictu.’-e  in  the  tele¬ 
scope  such  as  man  before  had  never  seen,  and 
which  for  its  magnificence  baffles  all  description 
Sev^eral  double  stars  were  seen  with  various  aper¬ 
tures  of  the.  telescope,  and  with  powers  between 
3G0  and  800;  and  as  the  earl  had  before  told  us 
.we  should — before  the  speculum  was  inserted  in 
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the  tube,  in  consequence  of  his  having  been 
obliged  to  quit  the  superintendence  of  the  polish¬ 
ing  at  the  most  critical  part  of  the  process — we 
found  that  a  ring  about  six  inches  broad,  reckon¬ 
ing  from  the  circumference  of  the  speculum,  was 
not  perfectl}'  polished,  and  to  that  the  little  irra¬ 
diation  seen  about  Regulus  was  unqiiestionablj’ 
rcferrible.  The  only  double  stars  of  the  first  class 
which  the  weather  permitted  us  to  examine  with 
it  were  Xi  Ursas  Majoris,  and  Gamma  Virginis, 
which  I  could  have  measured  with  the  greatest 
confidence.  D’Arrest’s  comet  we  observed  on  the 
12th  of  March,  with  a  power  of  400,  but  nothing 
worthy  of  notice  was  detected.  Of  the  Moon  a 
few  words  must  suffice.  Its  appearance  in  m)' 
large  achromatic  of  12  inches  aperture  is  known 
to  hundreds  of  readers;  let  them  then  imagine 
tliat  with  it  they  look  at  the  hioon,  w'hile  with 
Lord  Rosse’s  six-feet  they  look  into  it,  and  they 
will  not  form  a  very  erroneous  opinion  of  the 
nerforraance  of  the  leviathan.  On  the  IStli  of 
lilarch,  when  the  moon  was  seven  days  old,  I 
never  saw  her  unihuminated  disc  so  beautifully, 
nor  her  rnountaiirs  so  temptingly  measurable.  On 
my  first  looking  into  the  telescope,  a  star  of  about 
the  seventh  magnitude  was  some  minutes  of  a 
degree  from  the  moon’s  dark  limb,  and  its  occul- 
tation  by  the  moon  appeared  inevitable.  Tlie  star, 
however,  instead  jf  disappearing  the  moment  tlie 
moon’s  edge  earr  t  in  contact  with  it,  apparently 
glided  01  >hs  /’V  ’n’s  dark  face,  as  if  it  liad  been 


seen  through  a  transparent  moon,  or  as  if  the  star 
were  between  me  and  tlie  moon.  It  remained  on 
tlie.  moon’s  disc  nearly  two  seconds  of  time,  and 
then  disappeared.  I  liave  seen  tliis  apparent  pro¬ 
jection  of  a  star  on  the  moon’s  face  several  times, 
but  from  tlie  great  brilliancy  of  the  star,  this  w'as 
tlie  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw.  Tlie  cause  of  this 
phenomenon  is  involved  in  impenetrable,  mystery. 

Tlie  following  is  a  representation  of  the.  great 
Rosse.  telescope,  along  with  part  of  the  bniluings 
witli  which  it  is  connected.  In  tlie  interior  face 
of  the  eastern  wall  a  very  strong  iron  arc  of  about 
43  feet  radius  is  firmly  fixed,  provided  with  adjust¬ 
ments,  whereby  its  surface  facing  the  .  telescope 
may  be.  set  very  accurately  in  tlie  piano  of  the 
meridian.  On  this  bar  lines  are  drawn,  the  inter¬ 
val  between  any  adjoining  two  of  which  corres¬ 
ponds  to  one  minute  of  time  on  the  equator.  7’tie 
tube  and  speculum,  including  tlie  bed  on  wiiich 
the  speculum  rests,  weigh  about  15  tons.  Tlie 
telescope  rests  on  a  universal  joint,  placed  on 
masonry  about  six  feet  below  tlie  ground,  and  is 
elevated  or  depressed  by  a  chain  and  windlass; 
and  although  it  weighs  about  15  tons,  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  raised  by  two  men  with  great  facility  : 
of  course,  it  is  counterpoised  in  every  direction. 
Tlie  observer,  wlien  at  work,  stands  in  one  of  four 
galleries,  the.  tliree  liighest  of  which  are  drawn 
out  from  tlie  western  wall,  wliile  tlie  fourth  or 
lowest  lias  for  its  base  an  elevating  platform,  along 
tlie  horizontal  surface  of  wliich  a  gallery  slides 
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(Tom  wall  to  wail  by  a  machinery  within  tlie 
ob.server’s  reach,  but  whicli  a  cliild  may  work. 
Wlien  tlie  telescope  is  about  half  an  hour  east  of 
the  meridian,  the  galleries,  lianging  over  the  gap 
between  the  walls,  present  to  a  spectator  below  an 
appearance  somewhat  dangerous;  yet  the  observer, 
with  common  prudence,  is  as  safe  as  on  tlie 
ground,  and  each  of  the  galleries  can  be  drawn 
from  tlie  wall  to  the  telescope's  side  so  readily, 
that  the  observer  needs  no  one  else  to  move  it  for 
him. 

The  foregoing  figure  (98)  represents  only  the 
upper  part  of  tlie  tube  of  the  telescope,  at  which 
tlie  observer  stands  wlien  making  his  observations. 
The  telescope  is  at  present  of  the  Newtonian  con- 
Btruction,  and,  consequently,  the  observer  looks 
into  the  side  of  the  tube  at  the  upper  end  of  tlie  , 
telescope;  but  it  is  proposed  to  tlirow  aside  the 
plane  speculum,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  front  view, 
on  the  plan  already  described  (see  pp.  88,  89, 
&c..),  so  that  the  observer  will  sit  or  stand  with 
his  back  toward  the  object,  and  ids  face  looking 
down  upon  tho  speculum;  and  iu  this  position  he 


will  sometimes  be  elevated  between  50  and  60  feet 
above  the  ground.  As  yet,  tlie  telescope  lias  no 
equatorial  motion,  but  it  very  sliortly  will;  and  at 
no  very  distant  day,  clockwork  will  be  connected 
witli  it,  when  the  observer  will,  while  olrserving, 
be  almost  as  comfortable  as  if  lie  were  reading  at 
a  desk  by  his  fireside. 

Tlie  foregoing  figure  (99)  shows  a  section  of 
the  macliiiiery  connected  with  this  telescope.  It 
exhibits  a  view  of  the  inside  of  the  eastern  wall, 
witli  all  the  macliinery  as  seen  in  section.^  A  is 
the  mason  work  on  tlie  ground;  B,  tlie  universal 
joint,  wiiicii  allows  tlie  tube  to  turn  in  all  direc¬ 
tions;  C,  tlie  speculum  in  its  tube;  I),  tlie.  bo.x; 
E,  the  eyepiece;  F,  the  movable  pulley  G,  the 
fixed  one;  E,  tlie  citain  from  tlie  side  of  tlie  tube; 
I,  tlie  cliain  from  tiie  beam;  E,  the  counterpoise; 
L,  tlie  lever;  M,  the  chain  connecting  it  with  the 
tube;  Z,  tlie  cliain  whicli  passes  from  tlie  tube  to 
the  windlass  over  a  pulley  on  a  trussbeam,  which 
runs  from  H  to  tlie  same  situation  on  the  opposite 
wall  :  the  pulley  is  not  seen;  X  is  a  railroad,  on 
which  the  speculum  is  drawn  either  to  or  from  it3 
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box  :  part  is  cut  away,  to  show  the  counterpoise, 
The  dotted  line  a  represents  the  course  of  the 
weight  ii  as  the  tube  rises  or  falls  :  it  is  a  segment 
of  a  circle,  of  which  the  chain  I  is  the  radius. 
The  tube  is  moved  from  wall  to  wall  by  the  ratchet 
and  wheel  at  A;  the  wheel  is  turned  by  the  handle 
O,  and  the  ratchet  is  fixed  to  the  circle  on  the 
wall.  The  ladders  in  front,  as  shown  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sketch,  enable  the  observer  to  follow  the 
tube  in  its  ascent  to  where  the  galleries  on  the 
side-wall  commence.  These  side-galleries  are 
three  in  number,  and  each  can  be  moved  from 
wall  to  wall  by  the  observer  after  the  tube,  the 
motion  of  which  he  also  accomplishes  by  means 
of  the  handle  O. 

I  shall  conclude  the  description  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  instrument  in  the  words  of  Sir  James  South: 

“What  will  be  the  power  of  this  telescope 
when  it  has  its  Le  Mairean  form  [that  is,  when 
it  is  fitted  up  witli  the  front  view],  “  it  is  not  easy 
to  divine.  What  nebulas  will  it  resolve  into  stars? 
in  what  nebulce  will  it  not  find  stars?  how  many' 
satellites  of  Saturn  will  it  show  us  ?  how  many 
will  it  indicate  as  appertaining  to  Uranus?  how 
many  nebulas  never  yet  seen  by  mortal  eye  will 
it  present  to  us?  what  spots  will  it  show  us  on 
the  various  planets?  will  it  tell  ns  what  causes 
the  variable  brightness  of  many  of  the  fixed  stars? 
will  it  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  planetary  nebulae?  will  it  e.xhibit  to 
ns  any  satellites  encircling  them?  will  it  tell  us 
why  the  satellites  of  Jujiiter,  which  generally  pass 
over  Jupiter’s  face  as  discs  nearly  of  white  light, 
sometimes  traverse  it  as  black  patches  !  will  it 
add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  construc¬ 
tion  of  nebulous-  stars?  of  that  niysterions  class 
of  bodies  which  surround  some  stars,  called,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  ‘photospheres’?  will  it 
show  the  annular  nebulae  of  Lyra  merely  as  a 
brilliant  luminous  ring,  or  will  it  exliibit  it  as 
thousands  of  stars  arranged  in  all  the  symmetry 
of  an  ellipse?  will  it  enable  us  to  comprehend  the 
hitherto  incomprehensible  nature  and  origin  of 
the  light  of  the  great  nebulae  of  Orion?  will  it 
give  us,  in  easily  appreciable  quantity,  the  paral¬ 
lax  of  some  of  the  fixed  stars,  or  w  ill  it  make 
sensible  to  us  the  parallax  of  the  nebulos  them¬ 
selves  ?  finally,  having  presented  to  us  original 
portraits  of  the  moon  and  of  the  sidereal  heavens, 
such  as  man  has  never  dared  even  to  anticipate, 
will  it,  by  Daguerreotype  aid,  administer  to  us 
copies  founded  upon  truth,  and  enable  astrono¬ 
mers  of  future  ages  to  compare  the  moon  and 
heavens  as  they  then  may  be  with  the  moon  and 
heavens  as  they  were?  Some  of  these  questions 
will  be  answered  affirmatively,  others  negatively, 
and  that,  too,  very  shortly;  for  the  noble  maker 
of  the  noblest  instrument  ever  formed  by  man 
‘has  cast  his  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  will, 
with  God’s  blessing,  find  it  before  many  days.’  ” 


HINTS  TO  AMATEURS  IN  ASTRONOMY  RESTECTING 
THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  TELESCOPES. 

As  there  are  many  among  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  community  who  have  a  desire  to  be  possessed 
of  a  telescope  which  will  show  them  some  of  the 
prominent  features  of  celestial  scener}’’,  but  who 
are  unable  to  purchase  a  finished  instrument  at 
the  prices  usually  charged  by  opticians,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  hints  may  perhaps  be  acceptable  to  those 
who  are  possessed  of  a  mechanical  genius. 

The  lenses  of  an  achromatic  telescope  may  be 
purchased  separately  from  glass-grinders  or  opti¬ 
cians,  and  tubes  of  a  cheap  material  may  be  pre¬ 


pared  by  the  individual  himself  for  receiving  the 
glasses.  The  following  are  the  prices  at  which 
achromatic  object-glasses  for  astronomical  tele¬ 
scopes  are  generally  sold  :  Focal  length  30  inches, 
diameter  2!.^th  inches,  from  2  to  guineas. 
Focal  length  42  inches,  diameter  2]I£tlis  inches, 
from  5  to  8  guineas.  Focal  length  42  inches, 
diameter  334lh  inches,  from  12  to  21  guineas. 
Focal  length  42  inches,  diameter  S^^ths  inches, 
from  2.)  to  30  guineas.  Eyepieces,  trom  10s.  Qid 
to  18  shillings.  The  smallest  of  these  lenses, 
namely,  that  of  23^th  inches  diameter,  if  truly 
achromatic,  may  be  made  to  bear  a  power  of  from 
80  to  100  times  in  clear  weather  for  celestial  ob¬ 
jects,  which  will  show  Jupiter’s  moons  and  belts, 
Saturn’s  ring,  and  other  celestial  phenomena. 
The  tubes  may  be  made  cdther  of  tin  plates,  papier 
mache,  or  wood.  Wood,  how'ever,  is  rather  a 
clumsy  article,  and  it  is  sometimes  liable  to  warp, 
yet  excellent  tubes  have  sometimes  been  made  of 
it.  Perhaps  the  cheapest  and  moat  convenient  of 
all  tubes,  when  properly  made,  are  those  formed 
of  paper.  In  forming  these,  a  wooden  roller  of 
the  proper  diameter  should  be  procured,  and  paper 
of  a  proper  size,  along  with  bookbinder's  paste. 
About  three  or  four  layers  only  of  the  paper 
should  be  pasted  at  one  time,  and  when  suffi¬ 
ciently  dry,  it  should  be  smoothed  by  rubbing  it 
with  a  smooth  stick  or  ruler;  after  which  another 
series  of  layers  should  be  pasted  on,  and  allowed 
to  dry  as  before,  and  so  on  until  the  tube  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  sufficient  degree  of  strength  and  firmness. 
In  this  way  I  have,  by  means  of  a  few  old  news¬ 
papers  and  similar  materials,  formed  tubes  a* 
strong  as  if  they  had  been  made  of  wood.  It 
several  tubes  be  intended  to  slide  into  eacli  other, 
the  smallest  tube  should  be  made  first,  and  it  will 
serve  as  a  roller  for  forming  the  tube  into  which 
it  is  to  slide. 

An  achromatic  object-glass  of  a  shorter  focal 
distance  and  a  smaller  diameter  than  any  of  thosa 
stated  above,  may  be  fitted  up  as  a  useful  astrono¬ 
mical  telescope  wdien  a  better  instrument  cannot 
be  procured.  In  the  pawnbrokers’  shops  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  other  places,  an  old  achromatic  tele¬ 
scope,  with  an  object-glass  20  inches  focal  distance 
and  about  inch  diameter,  may  be  purchased 
at  a  price  varying  from  15  to  20  shillings.  By 
applying  an  astronomical  eyepiece  to  such  a  lens, 
if  a  good  one,  it  may  bear  a  power  for  celestial 
objects  of  50  or  60  times.  If  two  plano-convex 
glasses  three-fourths  of  an  inch  focal  distance,  be 
placed  with  their  convex  sides  near  to  each  other, 
they  will  form  an  eyepiece  which  will  produce  a 
power  on  such  an  object-glass  of  above  50  times, 
which  will  show  Jupiter’s  belts  and  satellites, 
Saturn’s  ring,  the  solar  spots,  and  the  mountains 
and  cavities  of  the  moon.  I  have  an  object-glass 
of  this  description  which  belongod  to  an  old  tele¬ 
scope,  which  cost  me  only  12  shillings,  and  with 
which  I  formerly  made  some  useful  astronomic^ 
observations.  It  was  afterward  used  us  the  tele¬ 
scope  of  a  small  equatorial  instrument,  and  with 
it  I  was  enabled  to  perceive  stars  of  the  first  and 
second  magnitude,  and  the  planets  Venus,  Jupiter, 
and  Mars  in  the  day-time. 

But,  should  such  a  glass  be  still  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  astrcnomical  amateur,  lot"  him  not 
altogether  despair.  He  may  purchase  a  single 
lens  of  three  feet  focal  distance  for  about  a  couple 
of  shillings,  and  by  applying  an  eyeglass  of  one 
inch  focus,  which  may  be  procured  for  a  shil¬ 
ling,  he  will  obtain  a  power  of  36  limos,  which 
is  a  higher  power  than  Galileo  was  able  to  apply 
to  his  best  telescope;  and  consequently,  with  such 
au  instrument,  he  will  be  enabled  to  poiccive  all 
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ihe  celestial  objects  which  that  celebrated  astrono-  I 
mer  first  described,  and  which  excited  so  much 
wonder  at  that  period  in  the  learned  world;  but, 
whatever  kind  of  telescope  maj'  be  used,  it  is  es¬ 
sentially  requisite  that  it  be  placed  on  a  firm  stand 
in  all  celestial  observations;  and  any  common  me¬ 
chanic  can  easily  form  such  a  stand  at  a  trifling 
expense. 

There  is  a  certain  optical  illusion  to  which 
most  persons  are  subject  in  the  first  use  of  tele¬ 
scopes,  especially  when  applied  to  the  celestial 
bodies,  on  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  make 
a  remark.  The  illusion  to  which  I  allude  is 
this,  that  they  are  apt  to  imagine  the  telescope 
does  not  magnify  nearly  so  much  as  it  really  does; 
they  are  apt  to  complain  of  the  small  appearance 
which  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  for  example,  present 
when  magnified  Ib'O  or  200  times.  With  such 
powers  they  are  apt  to  imagine  that  these  bodies 
do  not  appear  so  large  as  the  moon  to  the  naked 
eye;  yet  it  can  be  proved  that  Jupiter,  when 
nearest  the  earth,  viewed  with  such  a  power, 
appears  about  five  times  the  diameter  of  the  full 
moon,  and  25  times  larger  in  surface.  This  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  following  calculation  :  Jupiter, 
wdien  in  opposition,  or  nearest  the  Earth,  presents 
a  diameter  of  47";  the  mean  apparent  diameter 
of  the  moon  is  about  31';  multiply  the  diameter 
of  Jupiter  by  the  magnifying  power,  200,  the 
product  is  940O",  or  15(5',  or  2°  36',  which,  divided 
by  31',  the  moon’s  diameter,  produces  a  quotient 
of  5,  showing  that  this  planet  with  such  a  power 
appears  five  times  larger  in  diameter  than  the  full 
moon  to  the  naked  eye,  and  consequently  25  times 
larger  in  surface.  W ere  a  power  of  only  50  times 
applied  to  Jupiter  when  nearest  the  earth,  that 
planet  would  appear  somewhat  larger  than  the 
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full  moon;  for  47"  multiplied  by  50  gives  2350", 
or  39',  which  is  8'  more  than  the  diameter  of  the 
moon;  yet  with  such  a  power  most  persons  would 
imagine  that  the  planet  does  not  appear  one-tliird 
of  the  size  of  the  full  moon. 

The  principal  mode  by  which  a  person  may  be 
experimentally  convinced  of  the  fallacy  to  vi’hich 
I  allude  is  the  following  :  At  a  time  when  Jupiter 
happens  to  be  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  moon, 
let  the  planet  be  viewed  through  the  telescope 
with  the  one  eye,  and  the  magnified  image  of  the 
planet  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  moon  as 
seen  with  the  other  eye,  the  one  eye  looking  at 
the  moon,  and  the  other  viewing  the  magnified 
image  of  Jupiter  through  the  telescope  when 
brought  into  apparent  contact  with  the  moon; 
then  it  will  be  perceived  that  w'ith  a  magnifying 
power  of  50  the  image  of  Jupiter  will  completely 
cover  the  moon  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye;  and 
W'ith  a  pow’er  of  200 — when  the  moon  is  made  to 
appear  in  the  center  of  the  magnified  image  of 
the  planet — it  will  be  seen  that  Jupiter  forms  a 
large  and  broad  circle  around  the  moon,  appear¬ 
ing  at  least  five  times  greater  than  the  diameter 
of  the  moon.  This  experiment  may  be  varied 
as  follows  ;  Suppose  a  person  to  view  the  moon 
through  a  small  telescope  or  opera-glass  magnify¬ 
ing  three  times,  he  will  be  apt  to  imagine,  at  first 
sight,  that  she  is  not  in  the  least  magnified,  but 
rather  somewhat  diminished;  but  let  him  bring 
the  image  as  seen  in  the  telescope  in  contact  with 
the  moon  as  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and  he  will 
plainly  perceive  the  magnifying  power  by  the  size 
of  the  image.  It  may  be  difficult,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  to  look  at  the  same  time  at  the  magnified 
image  and  the  real  object,  but  a  few  trials  will 
render  it  easy 
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PREFACE. 


The  foRowIng  work  is  chiefly  designed  for  juvenile  readers,  and  for  those  who  have 
hitherto  acquired  but  a  slender  acquaintance  with  the  general  facts  of  astronomical 
science.  With  this  view,  the  attention  of  the  reader  is,  in  the  first  place,  directed  to 
the  general  aspect  and  the  apparent  motions  of  the  heavens,  in  order  that  he  may  he 
induced  to  contemplate,  with  his  own  eyes,  the  apparent  movements  of  the  celestial 
vault,  in  all  its  variety  of  aspects,  as  beheld  in  different  countries  and  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  Without  such  observations,  the  student  of  astronomy  can 
never  acquire  a  clear  and  accurate  view  of  the  economy  of  the  solar  system,  and  the 
phenomena  it  presents;  and,  therefore,  such  personal  observations  are  particularly 
recommended  to  all  the  lovers  of  astronomical  science. 

This  work  is  a  different  one  from  “  Celestial  Scenery,”  though  in  some  points  there 
must  necessarily  be  a  certain  coincidence.  The  statements  of  the  distances,  magni¬ 
tudes,  and  general  appearances  of  the  planets,  must  necessarily  be  the  same  in  both ; 
but  the  particular  descriptions,  remarks,  and  moral  and  religious  reflections,  are  different. 
A  great  variety  of  subjects  likewise  is  introduced,  which  are  not  noticed  in  “  Celestial 
Scenery,”  such  as  the  following : — the  figure  of  the  Earth — view  of  its  surface,  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  the  method  of  finding  its  dimensions — celestial  phenomena  arising  from 
the  annual  motion  of  the  earth — the  destination  of  the  earth,  and  the  final  cause  of  its 
creation — motions  and  aspects  of  the  superior  planets — general  remarks  on  the  solar 
system — method  of  acquiring  an  approximate  idea  of  a  million  of  units — the  doctrine 
of  Eclipses,  with  tables  and  descriptions  of  the  most  remarkable  eclipses  of  the  sun 
and  moon — descriptions  of  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  their  characteristics  in  diffe¬ 
rent  countrie,s — Reflections,  moral  and  religious — history  of  astronomy — explanation 
of  astronomical  terms,  &c.  On  these  and  various  other  topics,  a  considerable  variety 
of  interesting  facts  and  sketches  will  be  found  more  or  less  illustrated. 

One  great  object,  which  the  author  has  uniformly  kept  in  view,  has  been  to  lead  the 
minds  of  the  young  from  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  and  to  direct  them  to  contem¬ 
plate  his  attributes  as  displayed  in  the  motions,  magnitudes,  and  mechanism  of  the 
heavens,  and  to  render  their  views  of  creation  subservient  to  their  moral  and  spiritual 
improvement,  and  to  their  preparation  for  a  higher  sphere  of  existence — an  object 
which  should  always  be  kept  in  view  in  our  contemplation  of  the  works  of  God. 

(iii’) 
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Of  all  the  sciences  which  are  the  subject  of 
Iruman  study  and  investigation.  Astronomy  must 
be  admitted  to  be  the  most  interesting  and  sub¬ 
lime.  It  teaches  us  the  motions,  the  magnitudes 
and  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies — their  diver¬ 
sified  phenomena,  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
directed  in  their  varied  movements,  and  the  grand 
designs  they  are  intended  to  fulfill  in  the  vast 
system  of  the  universe. 

The  objects  with  which  this  science  is  conver¬ 
sant  are  so  grand  and  marvelous  —  surpassing 
everything  that  could  have  been  imagined  in  the 
Infancy  of  science — that  they  tend  to  enlarge  the 
field  of  liuman  contemplation,  to  expand  to  an 
indefinite  extent  the  conceptions  of  the  human 
intellect,  and  to  arouse  the  attention  and  excite 
the  admiration  even  of  the  most  incurious  and 
uncultivated  minds.  The  vast  magnitude  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  so  far  surpassing  what  could  be 
conceived  by  their  appearance  to  the  unassisted 
eye  ;  their  incalculable  numbers  ;  the  immense 
velocity  of  their  motions,  and  the  astonishing 
forces  with  which  tiiey  are  impelled  in  their 
career  through  the  heavens;  the  attractive  influ¬ 
ence  they  exert  upon  each  other,  at  the  distance 
of  Imndreds  of  millions  of  miles;  and  the  impor¬ 
tant  ends  they  are  destined  to  accomplish  in  the 
universal  empire  of  Jehovah;  present  to  the  liu- 
man  imagination  a  scene,  and  a  subject  of  con¬ 
templation,  on  which  the  soul  of  man  might 
expatiate  with  increasing  wonder  and  delight, 
during  an  indefinite  series  of  ages. 

Even  to  a  common  observer,  the  heavens  pre¬ 
sent  a  sublime  and  elevating  spectacle.  He  be- 
holus  an  immense  concave  hemisphere  of  un¬ 
known  dimensions,  surrounding  the  earth  in 
every  region,  and  resting  as  it  were  upon  the 
circle  of  the  horizon.  From  every  quarter  of 
this  vast  expanse — when  the  shades  of  night  have 
spread  over  the  earth — he  beholds  numerous 
lights  displayed,  proceeding  onward  in  solemn 
silence,  varying  their  aspects  at  different  seasons, 
moving  with  different  degrees  of  velocity,  shin¬ 
ing  with  different  degrees  of  splendor,  and  all 
calculated  to  inspire  admiration  and  awe.  Where- 
ever  he  travels  abroad,  either  on  the  surface  of  the 
land  or  of  the  ocean,  this  celestial  vault  still  appears 
encompassing  this  lower  world;  and,  after  travel¬ 
ing  thousands  of  miles,  it  appears  still  the  same, 
and  seems  to  make  no  nearer  an  approach  than 
when  the  journey  commenced.  While  contem¬ 
plating  this  wonderful  expanse  with  the  eye  of 
reason  and  imagination,  the  mind  is  naturally  led 
into  a  boundless  train  of  speculations  and  in¬ 
quiries.  Where  do  these  mighty  heavens  begin, 
and  where  do  they  end?  Can  imagination  fathom 
their  depth,  or  human  calculations,  or  figures, 
express  their  extent  ?  Have  the  highest  created 
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beings  ever  winged  their  flight  across  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  firmament?  Can  angels  measure  the 
dimensions  of  those  heavens,  or  explore  them 
throughout  all  their  departments?  Is  there  a 
boundary  to  creation  beyond  which  the  energies 
of  Omnipotence  are  unknown,  or  does  it  extend 
throughout  the  infinity  of  space  ?  Is  the  im¬ 
mense  fabric  of  the  universe  yet  completed,  or  is 
Almighty  Power  still  operating  throughout  the 
boundless  dimensions  of  space,  and  new  creations 
still  starting  into  existence? 

Such  views  and  inquiries  have  a  tendency  to 
lead  the  mind  to  sublime  and  interesting  trains 
of  thought  and  reflection,  and  to  afford  scope  for 
the  noblest  energies  and  investigations  of  the 
human  intellect.  A  serious  contemplation  of  the 
heavens  opens  to  the  mental  eye  a  glimpse  of  orbs 
of  inconceivable  magnitude  and  grandeur,  and 
arranged  in  multitudes  which  no  man  can  num¬ 
ber,  which  have  diffused  their  radiance  on  our 
world  during  hundreds  of  generations.  It  opens 
a  vista  which  carries  our  views  into  the  regions 
of  infinity,  and  exhibits  a  sensible  display  of  the 
immensity  of  space,  and  of  the  boundless  opera¬ 
tions  of  Omnipotence:  it  demonstrates  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  an  eternal  and  incomprehensible  Divinity, 
who  presides  in  all  the  grandeur  of  his  attributes 
over  an  unlimited  empire.  Amidst  the  silence 
and  the  solitude  of  the  midnight  scene,  it  inspires 
the  soul  with  a  solemn  awe,  and  with  reverential 
emotions  ;  it  excites  astonishment,  admiration, 
and  wonder,  and  has  a  tendency  to  enkindle  the 
fire  of  devotion,  and  to  raise  the  affections  to  that 
ineffable  Being  who  presides  in  high  authority 
over  all  the  movements  of  the  universe.  It 
teaches  us  the  littleness  of  man,  the  folly  of  pride 
and  ambition,  and  of  all  that  earthly  pomp  and 
splendor  with  which  mortals  are  so  enamored 
— and  that  our  thoughts  and  affections  ought  to 
soar  above  all  the  sinful  pursuits,  and  transitory 
enjoyments,  of  this  sublunary  scene. 

Such  being  the  views  and  the  tendencies  of  this 
science,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  bearing  an 
intimate  relation  to  religion,  and  worthy  the 
study  of  every  enlightened  Christian.  It  has 
been  said,  and  justly,  by  a  celebrated  poet,  that 
“  An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad.”  The  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  self-existent  and  eternal  Being,  whose 
wisdom  is  inscrutable,  and  whose  power  is  un¬ 
controllable,  is  so  palpably  manifested  in  the 
arrangement  and  the  motions  of  the  cele.stial  orbs, 
that  it  cannot  but  make  an  indelible  impression 
on  every  rational  and  reflecting  mind.  Though 
the  heavenly  bodies  have  “  no  speech  nor  lan¬ 
guage,”  though  they  move  round  the  earth  in 
silent  grandeur,  and  “their  voice  is  not  heard” 
in  articulate  sounds,  yet  “  their  line  is  gone 
throughout  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  tlia 
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end  of  tlie  world” — proclaiming  to  ever}^  atten¬ 
tive  spectator,  that  “  The  hand  that  made  them  is 
Divine  ”  So  that  there  is  scarcely  a  tribe  or 
nation  on  the  face  of  tlie  earth,  so  inattentive 
and  barbarous  as  not  to  have  deduced  this  con¬ 
clusion  from  a  survey  of  the  movements  of  the 
celestial  orbs.  “  Men,”  says  Plato,  “  began  to 
acknowledge  a  Deity,  when  they  saw  the  stars 
maintain  so  great  a  harmony,  and  the  days  and 
nights  throughout  all  the  year,  both  in  summer 
and  winter,  to  observe  their  stated  risings  and 
settings.”  Another  heathen  philosopher,  Cicero, 
thus  expresses  his  sentiments  on  this  point:  “What 
can  be  so  plain  and  clear  as,  when  we  behold 
the  heavens,  and  view  the  celestial  bodies,  that 
we  should  conclude  there  is  some  Deity  of  a 
most  e.xcellent  mind  by  whom  these  things  are 
governed — a  present  and  Almighty  God.  Which, 
he  that  doubts  of,  I  do  not  understand  why 
he  should  not  as  well  doubt  whether  there 
be  a  sun  that  shines,  and  enlightens  the  world.” 

The  sacred  Scriptures,  in  numerous  instances, 
direct  our  attention  to  this  subject.  “The  hea- 
■"ens,”  says  the  Psalmist,  “  declare  the  glory  of 
God;”  that  is,  they  manifest  his  wisdom  and 
power,  and  beneficence  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world; — “  the  firmament  showeth  forth,”  or  pub- 
lidly  declareth,  “his  handiwork.”  “Day  unto 
day  utteretli  speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth 
knowledge.  There  is  no  speech  nor  language 
where  their  voice  is  not  heard.”  In  reference  to 
that  department  of  creation  which  astronomy 
explores,  it  may  be  said  with  peculiar  propriety, 
in  the  language  of  Scripture,  “  The  works  of  the 
Lord  are  great,  sought  out  of  all  them  that  have 
pleasure  therein.”  Throughout  the  volume  of 
inspiration,  our  attention  is  frequently  directed  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  heavens:  “Lift  up  thine 
eyes  on  high,  and  behold  who  hath  created  these 
things. — The  everlasting  God,  the  Lord,  the  Crea¬ 
tor  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  who  fainteth  not, 
neither  is  weary;  there  is  no  searching  of  his 
understanding. — He  bringeth  out  their  host  by 
number,  and  calleth  them  all  by  names:  by  the 
greatness  of  his  might,  for  that  he  is  strong  in 
power;  not  one  faileth. — It  is  he  that  sitteth  upon 
the  circle  of  the  earth,  and  the  inhabitants  there¬ 
of  are  as  grasshoppers. — All  nations  before  him 
are  as  nothing;  and  they  are  counted  to  him  less 
than  nothing,  and  vanity.” — “Hearken  unto  this, 
O  Job :  stand  still,  and  consider  the  wondrous 
works  of  God.” 

Hence  it  appears,  that  it  is  not  to  be  considered 
merely  as  a  matter  of  taste,  or  as  a  rational 
amusement,  but  as  an  imperative  duty,  to  con¬ 
template  the  works  of  the  Most  High,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  manifestations  of  his  power  and  God¬ 
head  which  the  heavens  display — that  we  may 
derive  more  enlarged  conceptions  of  his  glorious 
attributes,  and  be  enabled  to  render  to  him  that 
tribute  of  adoration  and  praise  which  is  due  to 
ibis  name.  For  it  is  represented  as  one  of  the 


characteristics  of  the  ungodly,that  while  “the  har^, 
and  the  viol,  and  tiie  tabret,  and  pipe,  and  wine 
are  in  their  feasts, — tliey  regard  not  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  neitlier  consider  the  operation  of  his 
hands;”  and  consequently  “  he  will  destroy  them, 
and  not  build  them  up.”  It  is  therefore  the  in¬ 
cumbent  duty  of  the  young;  of  every  professing 
Christian  ;  and  of  every  rational  inquirer,  not 
only  to  study  the  facts,  doctrines,  and  duties 
exhibited  in  the  system  of  Divine  revelation,  but 
also  to  contemplate  tlie  manifestations  of  the 
Creator  as  exhibited  in  the  system  of  creatio.i. 
They  are  both  revelations  of  the  same  almighty 
and  beneficent  Being  —  emanations  from  the 
same  adorable  Divinity;  and  the  views  and  in¬ 
structions  they  respectively  unfold.,  when  studied 
with  reverence  and^  intelligence,  are  in  perfect 
harmony  witli  each  other.  The  study  of  both 
combined,  is  calculated  to  make  the  man  of  God 
perfect,  and  “  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works.” 

In  the  following  small  volume,  it  shall  be  our 
endeavor  to  direct  the  general  reader  in  the  study 
of  some  of  those  objects  which  the  heavens  unfold; 
and  we  shall  chiefly  select  those  parts  of  astronomi¬ 
cal  science  which  are  most  level  to  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  those  who  have  had  little  opportunity 
of  engaging  in  scientific  pursuits.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume,  it  is  proposed  to  confine  ourselves 
chiefly  to  a  description  of  the  Solar  System,  and 
the  phenomena  it  exhibits,  together  with  a  few 
instructions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  contemplating 
the  apparent  motions  and  the  diversified  aspects 
of  the  firmament.  The  discoveries  which  relate 
to  the  sidereal  heavens — the  general  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  fixed  stars,  their  distances  and 
magnitudes — the  facts  which  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  respecting  new  stars  —  variable  stars — > 
double  and  triple  stars — the  Milky  Way^ — the 
different  orders  of  the  nebulae — and  a  variety  of 
other  topics  connected  with  such  objects,  will  form 
materials  for  another  volume  similar  to  tlie  present. 

In  tlie  meantime  we  may  just  remark,  that  all 
the  wonders  we  behold,  both  in  the  heavens  above, 
and  ill  the  earth  below,  demand  our  serious  atten¬ 
tion  and  devout  contemplation.  They  are  all  the 
workrnansliip  of  that  great  and  adorable  Being  in 
whom  “we  live  and  move;”  who  at  first  “spake, 
and  it  was  done;”  who  gave  the  command,  and 
the  whole  of  this  stately  fabric  of  heaven  and 
earth  started  into  being.  It  is  the  same  God  who 
created  tlie  planets  and  the  host  of  stars,  and  tliat 
conducts  them  in  all  their  rapid  motions;  wiio  is 
also  “  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,”  and  “the  Author  of  eternal  salvation” 
to  all  who  obey  him.  All  these  works  display 
liis  infinite  power,  liis  unerring  wisdom,  and  the 
riclies  of  liis  beneficence;  and  demand  from  every 
boliolder  that  tribute  of  praise,  reverence,  and 
adoration  which  is  due  to  Him  “who  created  all 
things,  and  for  whose  pleasure  they  are  and  were 
created.” 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  GENERAL  ASPECT,  AND  THE  APPARENT  MOTIONS  OF  THE  HEAVENS, 


Previous  to  entering  on  the  study  of  astrono¬ 
mical  science,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  solar 
system,  it  is  requisite  that  the  young  inquirer 
should  be  directed  to  contemplate  the  general 
aspect  of  the  heavens,  and  the  apparent  motions 
of  the  different  bodies  which  present  themselves 
to  view  in  the  regions  of  the  firmament.  No  one 
can  enter  with  intelligence  on  the  study  of  astro¬ 
nomy,  or  acquire  an  accurate  idea  of  its  ele¬ 
mentary  principles,  and  of  the  arrangement  and 
motions  of  the  planetary  bodies,  unless  he  has 
been  led  to  observe,  with  his  own  eyes,  the  ap¬ 
parent  and  more  obvious  phenomena  and  aspects 
of  the  celestial  orbs,  as  they  present  themselves 
to  the  view  of  any  common  and  attentive  specta¬ 
tor.  For  although  the  real  motions  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  bodies  are,  in  many  instances,  very  different 
from  their  apparent  movements,  and  although 
many  of  them  appear  to  move  while  they  are 
absolutely  at  rest,  yet  it  is  necessary  that  their 
apparent  motions  and  appearances  should  be  accu¬ 
rately  inspected,  in  order  that,  in  the  progress  of 
investigation,  we  may  be  enabled  to  determine 
what  bodies  are  really  in  motion,  and  what  only 
appear  to  be  in  motion,  in  consequence  of  the 
motions  of  other  bodies.  In  order  to  direct  the 
untutored  observer  on  this  point,  the  following 
ebservatious  are  stated. 


.SECTION  I. 

t.  it  r>»E  APPARENT  JIOTIONS  OF  THE  HEAVENS  DURING 
THE  DAV. 

In  tire  first  place,  let  us  consider  the  appearance 
9f  ti.e  hv-HVJus  as  seen  in  the  day-time.  Some¬ 
times  it  happens  for  da}’s,  and  even  for  weeks 
together,  that  tho  sky  is  overcast  with  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  sable  clouds  covering  the  whole  face  of 
the  firmament.  In  which  rase  no  celestial  orb 
makes  its  appearance;  but  the  light  transmitted 
through  the  clouds  and  reflected  from  their  under 
surfaces,  indicates  that  some  luminous  orb,  the 
fountain  of  light,  is  above  our  horizon,  and  far 
beyond  the  upper  region  of  the  clouds,  .hough  its 
form  and  splendor  cannot  be  perceived.  At  other 
times  the  concave  of  the  sky  appears  of  an  azure 
color,  where  scarcely  a  speck  of  cloud  is  to  be 
geen — like  a  boundless  desert,  where  no  celestial 
orb  makes  its  appearance — as  at  the  dawning  of 
the  morning,  when  tlie  aurora  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  east.  This  faint  light  gradually  in¬ 
creases,  rising  higher  and  higher  in  its  brightness, 
a  prelude  of  something  still  more  grand  and  reful¬ 
gent.  The  clouds  near  the  horizon  are  tinged 
with  purple  and  vermilion,  and  the  mountain 
tops  are  clothed  with  brightness.  At  length,  the 
disc  of  the  sun  disengages  itself  from  the  horizon 
by  degrees,  until  the  whole  of  his  orb  appears  to 
view,  and  ascends  the  heavens  with  majestic  gran¬ 
deur.  The  sun  is  the  only  object  which,  during 
the  day,  appears  conspicuous  to  the  naked  eye; 


for  although  the  moon  is  frequently  visible  in  the 
day-time,  yet  she  then  appears  with  no  greater 
brilliancy  than  a  small  cloud  of  the  same  size, 
and  is  scarcely  noticed  by  a  common  observer. 

The  apparent  movements  of  the  sun  appear 
very  different  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
in  different  regions  of  the  globe.  In  describing 
these  apparent  motions,  we  shall  suppose  our¬ 
selves,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  latitude  of  fifty- 
two  degrees  north,  which  is  nearly  the  latitude  of 
London  and  several  other  large  towns  in  England. 
The  sun’s  apparent  motions  in  this  latitude  will 
be  nearly  the  same  as  when  he  is  viewed  from 
Holland,  Denmark,  Scotland,  Nova  Scotia,  Cana¬ 
da,  and  the  northern  states  of  America.  Suppose 
we  begin  our  observations  in  winter,  about  tha 
21st  December,  when  the  days  in  our  northern 
hemisphere  are  shortest.  In  this  case,  turning 
our  eyes  to  the  south-east  quarter  of  the  sky,  a 
litti®  after  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  we  shall 
see  the  suii  rising  nearly  on  the  south-eastern 
point  of  the  compass,  and  gradually  ascending 
the  celestial  vault.  In  about  four  hours,  ho  comes 
to  the  meridian,  or  due  south,  the  highest  point  of 
his  elevation  at  that  season;  after  which  lie  grad¬ 
ually  descends  toward  the  west,  and  sets  in  tha 
south-western  part  of  the  heavens,  about  four  in 
the  afternoon,  having  described  a  comparatively 
small  arc  of  a  circle  above  the  horizon.  At  this 
time,  when  he  arrives  at  the  meridian,  or  the 
highest  point  of  his  diurnal  course,  he  is  only 
about  fourteen  degrees  above  the  horizon.*  If,  after 
this  period,  the  point  at  which  the  sun  rises  ha 
observed,  it  will  he  found  a  little  to  the  noiThward 
everyday,  from  the  [loint  at  which  he  rose  before. 
On  the  21st  of  March,  the  sun  rises  due  east, 
about  forty-five  degrees  to  the  north  of  the  point 
at  which  he  rose  on  the  21st  of  December.  Tha 
time  of  his  rising  is  e.xactly  si.v  iu  the  morning; 
shv  hours  afterward,  he  passes  the  meridian,  at  an 
elevation  of  thii'ty-eight  degrees;  and  sets  due 
west,  at  six  o’clock  in  tlie  evening.  At  this  time, 
tlie  day  and  the  night  are  of  an  equal  leiigtli, 
namely,  twelve  liours  eacli. 

If  again  we  view  the  rising  sun  on  the  21st  of 
June,  we  shall  find  that  he  rises  near  tlie  north¬ 
east,  forty-five  degrees  farther  to  the  northward 
than  on  the  21st  of  March.  At  this  period,  the 
itun  describes  a  large  circuit  around  the  lieavens; 
rising  fifteen  minutes  before  four  in  tlie  morning, 
and  advancing  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  sixty 
degrees  at  noon-day;  after  wliich  he  decli.nes 
toward  die  west  and  sets  near  the  north-west 


•  The  cironrtifeionce  of  the  lieavens,  as  well  as  tliat  of  the 
earth,  is  diviileil  b)  jstror.omers  inlo  three  hnmlreil  anil 
sixty  parts  called  degrees;  consequently,  tne  distance  froin 
the  horizon  to  the  zenith,  or  the  point  directly  ahove  our 
lieads,  is  ninety  degrees,  or  the  one.fourth  of  tlie  circum¬ 
ference  of  a  circle.  When,  therefore,  the  sun  is  said  to 
be  elevated  aliove  the  horizon  fourteen  degrees,  it  means, 
that  lie  has  risen  to  an  altitude  little  snore  than  the  one- 
sixth  part  of  the  distance  from  the  horizon  to  tlie  zenitli. 
The  apparent  breadth  of  tlie  sun  or  moon  is  a  very  litti® 
more  than  half  a  degree. 
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quarter  of  the  heavens,  about  a  quarter  past  eight 
in  the  evening  The  length  of  the  day,  at  tliis 
time,  is  about  sixteen  and  a  half  houi's;  and  as 
his  course  during  the  night  is  not  far  below  the 
horizon,  there  is  no  absolute  darkness  during  the 
absence  of  the  sun;  and  his  course  may  be  traced 
by  observing  the  motion  of  the  twilight,  or  the 
aurora,  gradually  proceeding  to  the  northern  point 
of  the  heavens,  and  from  that  point  to  the  north¬ 
east,  where  the  solar  orb  again  emerges  from  the 
horizon.  After  this  period,  the  sun  begins,  every 
succeeding  day,  to  rise  in  points  nearer  the  south, 
and  to  take  less  extensive  circuits  round  the  hea¬ 
vens,  until  the  23d  of  September,  when  he  again 
rises  on  the  eastern  point  of  the  horizon,  and  sets 
in  the  west,  which  is  the  time  of  the  autumnal 
equinox,  when  day  and  night  are  equal.  From 
this  period  the  sun  gradually  verges  to  points  of 
the  horizon  south  of  the  east,  at  the  time  of  his 
rising,  and  the  days  rapidly  shorten,  until  he  again 
arrives  near  the  south-eastern  quarter  of  the 
heavens,  where  he  is  seen  to  rise  on  tlie  21st  of 
December.  Such  are  some  of  the  apparent  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  sun,  in  our  quarter  of  the  globe, 
throughout  the  different  seasons  of  the  year;  and 
every  one  who  resides  in  the  country  has  an  op¬ 
portunity,  every  clear  day,  of  observing  these 
diversified  movements. 

Beside  the  motions  to  which  we  have  now  ad¬ 
verted,  there  is  another  apparent  motion  of  the 
sun,  in  a  contrary  direction,  which  is  seldom  no¬ 
ticed  by  a  common  observer.  Every  day  the  sun 
has  an  apparent  motion  from  west  to  east,  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  a  degree  each  day;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  or  365  days,  5h.  48m.,  and  5ls., 
he  makes  a  complete  circuit  around  the  heavens. 
This  motion  manifests  itself  chiefly  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  heavens  during  the  night.  If,  in  the 
morning,  some  time  before  sunrise,  vve  view  those 
stars  which  are  near  the  point  of  the  horizon 
where  the  sun  rises,  in  a  week  or  two,  we  shall 
find  that  the  same  stars  are  more  elevated  near 
the  time  of  sun-rising  than  before,  and  farther 
distant  from  him,  indicating  that  he  is  moving 
through  the  heavens  toward  the  east,  and  leaving 
tliese  stars  as  it  were  behind  him.  If,  again,  in 
the  evening,  we  mark  those  stars  which  are  a 
little  above  the  point  of  the  setting  sun,  we  shall 
find  that  every  evening  they  make  a  nearer  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  place  where  the  sun  goes  down; 
until,  after  a  short  period,  they  approach  so  near 
this  luminary  as  to  be  overpowered  with  his  ravs, 
and  can  no  longer  he  seen,  still  indicating  that 
the  sun  is  approaching  toward  the  east. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  tracing  this  is  to  mark 
the  different  positions  of  the  Pleiades,  or  seven 
stars,  with  respect  to  the  sun.  About  the  middle 
of  January,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the 
seven  stars  are  seen  nearly  on  the  meridian,  which 
observation  should  be  noted  down  for  the  purpose 
of  being  compared  with  future  observations.  On 
the  1st  of  March,  at  the  same  hour,  these  stars 
will  be  seen  nearly  halfway  betvveen  the  meridian 
and  the  western  horizon,  while  all  the  other  stars, 
at  the  same  elevation,  will  be  found  to  have  made 
a  similar  progress.  About  the  15th  of  April,  they 
will  be  seen,  at  the  same  hour,  very  near  the 
north-western  horizon;  and  ever}^  day  after  this, 
they  will  appear  to  make  a  nearer  approach  to  that 
part  of  theheavens  in  which  the  sun  appears,  until, 
being  overpowered  by  the  splendor  of  his  rays, 
they  cease  to  be  visible.  From  these  and  similar 
observations,  it  will  be  easily  perceived  that  the 
sun  has  an  apparent  motion  through  the  circle  of 
the  heavens,  and  that  the  revolution  is  completed 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  circle  which  the 


sun  thus  describes  is  called  the  Ecliptic,  and  i# 
divided  into  twelve  signs,  and  three  hundred  and 
sixty  degrees. 

The  apparent  motions  of  the  sun  appear  some¬ 
what  different,  when  viewed  from  different  regions 
of  the  earth.  Were  we  placed  in  countries  un¬ 
der  the  equator,  such  as  at  Borneo,  Sumatra,  the 
Gallipago  isles,  Quito,  and  other  parts  of  South 
America,  the  sun  at  noon  would  shine  directly 
from  the  zenith,  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  at 
which  time  objects  would  have  no  shadows.  At 
all  other  times  the  sun  will  appear  either  in  the 
northern  or  the  southern  quarter  of  the  heavens. 
During  the  one  half  of  the  year,  he  shines  from 
the  north,  and  the  shadows  of  objects  fall  to  the 
south:  during  the  other  half,  he  shines  from  the 
south,  and  the  shadows  of  objects  are  projected  to 
the  north;  a  circumstance  which  can  never  oc¬ 
cur  in  our  country,  or  in  any  part  of  the  tempe¬ 
rate  zones.  At  the  equator,  too,  there  is  a  perpe¬ 
tual  equality  of  days  and  nights  throughout  the 
year;  the  twilight  is  shortest,  and  the  darkness 
of  night  rapidly  succeeds  the  setting  of  the  sun 

Were  we  placed  in  southern  latitudes — for  e.x- 
ample,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  South 
Wales,  or  Buenos  Aj’res,  in  South  America — in¬ 
stead  of  beholding  the  sun  moving  along  the 
southern  part  of  the  heavens,  from  the  left  hand 
to  the  right,  as  in  our  country,  we  should  see  him 
directing  his  course  along  the  northern  part  of 
the  sky,  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left.  In  othei 
respects,  his  apparent  motions  would  nearly  re¬ 
semble  those  already  described,  excepting  that 
when  the  sun  is  highest  at  mid-day  to  us,  he  ap¬ 
pears  lowest  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries; 
their  winter  happening  at  the  time  of  our  sum¬ 
mer.  Were  we  placed  in  Lapland,  Greenland,  or 
other  countries  within  the  polar  circle,  the  sun,  in 
winter,  would  be  absent  for  weeks  and  even  for 
months  together;  and  in  summer  he  would  shine 
without  intermission  for  a  corresponding  portion 
of  time;  appearing  every  day  to  make  a  complete 
circle  round  the  heavens,  but  never  descending 
below  the  horizon  during  the  lapse  of  six  weeks 
or  even  three  or  four  months.  Could  we  suppose 
ourselves  placed  at  the  north  pole,  the  motion  of 
the  sun  would  present  a  different  aspect  from  any 
of  those  now  described.  On  the  21st  of  March, 
we  should  see  a  portion  of  the  sun’s  disc  appear 
in  tlie  horizon  after  a  long  night  of  six  months. 
This  portion  of  the  sun  would  appear  to  move 
quite  round  the  horizon  every  twenty-four  hours; 
it  would  gradually  rise  higher  and  higher  until  the 
whole  orb  of  the  sun  made  its  appearance.  As 
the  season  advanced  the  sun  would  appear  to  rise 
higher  and  higher,  until  on  the  21st  of  June,  he  at¬ 
tained  the  altitude  of  twenty-three  and  a  half  de¬ 
grees  above  the  horizon;  after  which  his  altitude 
would  gradually  decline  until  the  23d  of  September, 
when  he  would  again  appear  in  the  horizon.  Du¬ 
ring  the  whole  of  this  period  of  six  months,  there 
is  perpetual  day;  the  stars  are  never  seen,  and  the 
sun  appears  to  go  quite  round  the  heavens  every 
twenty-four  hours  without  setting,  in  circles  near¬ 
ly  parallel  with  the  horizon. 

Such  are  some  of  the  motions  and  aspects  of 
the  sun,  as  viewed  at  dift'erent  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  from  different  parts  of  the  earth.  Let  it  be 
carefully  remembered  that  these  motions  are  not 
real,  but  only  apparent.  While  presenting  all 
these  diversified  aspects  and  movements  to  specta¬ 
tors  placed  in  different  positions,  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  sun  is,  notwithstanding,  a  quiescent  body 
in  the  center  of  the  planetary  system.  By  the  ro¬ 
tation  of  the  earth  round  its  axis  from  west  to 
east  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  by  its  revolulA-m 
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round  the  sun  every  year,  all  the  apparent  mo¬ 
tions  we  have  hitherto  described  are  produced, 
and  completely  accounted  for,  as  we  shall  after¬ 
ward  show,  when  we  come  to  illustrate  the  evi¬ 
dences  which  prove  that  the  earth  on  which  we 
dwell  is  a  moving  body. 

When  we  view  the  sun  pursuing  his  course 
through  the  heavens  in  a  clear  and  serene  sky, 
we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  there  are  no  other  ce¬ 
lestial  bodies  diffusing  their  rays  above  our  hori¬ 
zon.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
In  the  full  blaze  of  day,  there  are  as  many  stars, 
at  an  average,  around  us  in  the  firmament,  as  are 
beheld  in  a  clear  sky  at  the  hour  of  midnight;  but 
their  light  is  overpowered  by  the  more  brilliant 
splendor  of  the  sun.  By  means  of  equatorial  te¬ 
lescopes,  which  can  be  made  to  point  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  the  heavens,  all  the  larger  stars  of 
the  firmament  may  be  seen  even  at  noonday,  while 
the  sun  is  shining  in  all  his  splendor;  nay,  there 
is  scarcely  a  star  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  during 
night,  but  may  be  seen  in  this  way  during  the 
blaze  of  daj-,  and  its  exact  position  in  the  heavens 
pointed  out.  During  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
when  the  moon  interposes  her  dark  body  between 
us  and  the  sun,  some  of  the  planets  and  the  larger 
stars  have  appeared  as  distinctly  as  at  midnight; 
but  the  moment  the  moon  has  passed  a  little  over 
the  disc  of  the  sun,  and  a  glimpse  of  his  beams  has 
shone  out,  their  feeble  light  becomes  uudistin- 
guishable,  and  they  are  no  longer  perceived. 
Sometimes,  too,  it  happens  that  stars  have  been 
seen  from  the  bottom  of  deep  wells  and  mines, 
when  large  ones  happen  to  pass  near  the  zenith 
during  the  day,  and  the  planet  Venus,  when  bright¬ 
est,  has  frequently  been  seen  with  the  naked  eye, 
in  the  day-time  when  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
sun.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  sun  passes  through 
the  heavens  every  day  with  stars  all  around  him, 
although  invisible  to  the  unassisted  eye — just  as 
the  moon,  during  night,  is  seen  surrounded  with 
stars,  which  the  faintness  of  her  light  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  overpower.*  Hence  it  happens  that 
astronomers  can  trace  the  exact  path  of  the  sun 
among  the  stars  every  day,  during  his  apparent 
annual  circuit  round  the  heavens.  They  can  tell 
what  stars  are  near  and  around  the  sun;  what 
clusters  he  is  leaving  behind  him,  to  what  other 
clusters  he  is  approaching;  what  stars  or  planets 
are  near  his  margin,  and  what  stars  are  behind 
his  luminous  globe,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  if 
they  were  all  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  as  at  mid¬ 
night. 


SECTION  II. 

On  the  APrARE.NT  MOTIONS  OF  THE  HEAVENS  DU¬ 
RING  NIGHT. 

When  a  careless  observer,  on  a  clear  evening, 
gazes  upon  the  firmament,  he  beholds  a  number 
of  shining  points,  some  of  them  far  more  brilliant 
than  others,  dispersed  throughout  every  region  of 
the  sky;  but  he  cannot  tell  whether  they  appear 
to  move  or  to  remain  in  a  fixed  position;  whether 
they  shift  their  positions  with  respect  to  each 
other;  whether  they  rise  and  set;  whether  all  the 
stars  visible  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  are  also 


•The  author  has  frequently  seen,  by  the  equatorial  tele- 
tcope,  in  the  dav-time,  not  only  numerous  stars  of  the  first, 
second,  an.l  third  magnitudes,  in  regions  of  the  firmameut 
at  a  distance  from  the  sun,  but  has  perceived  the  planet  Ve. 
BUS,  when  immersed  in  the  sun’s  eftulgence,  and  when  it 
WAS  witirin  a  degree  of  the  nrarginof  that  luminary. 
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seen  at  midnight,  or  whether  the  same  cluster# 
are  to  be  seen  in  summer  as  in  winter  Thera 
are  thousands  and  millions  of  mankind  who  have 
occasionally  gazed  on  the  starry  vault  who  could 
give  no  reply  to  such  interrogations.  Such  is  tha 
apathy  with  which  the  most  wonderful  works  of 
God  are  viewed  by  the  great  bulk  of  mankind; 
altliough  only  a  few  days  or  hours  of  serious  ob¬ 
servation  would  be  sufficient  to  solve  some  of  tha 
questions  to  which  we  allude. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  apparent  motions  of  the 
heavens,  let  us  suppose  ourselves  placed  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  commands  an  extensive  view  of  tha 
sky,  about  the  beginning  of  January,  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  evening.  At  this  period,  on  a  serene  even¬ 
ing,  when  the  sky  is  destitute  of  clouds,  a  sublime 
and  beautiful  spectacle  presents  itself  to  view,  as 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  constellations  are  then 
abov'e  the  horizon.  We  behold  a  vast  hemisphere 
expanding  over  our  heads,  whose  center  we  seem 
to  occupy,  and  which  appears  to  rest  upon  our 
horizon.  Above  and  around  us,  on  every  hand, 
a  multitude  of  brilliant  orbs,  of  various  degrees 
of  splendor,  display  their  radiance.  But  whether 
they  are  in  motion  or  at  rest,  does  not  appear  at 
the  first  glance.  We  must  make  different  obser¬ 
vations,  and  wait  for  some  time  until  their  motion, 
or  rest,  be  discovered.  To  ascertain  this  point,  let 
us  fix  on  a  particular  star,  or  a  cluster  of  stars, 
and  bring  it  in  contact  with  a  church  spire,  a 
chimney  top,  the  twig  of  a  tree,  or  any  elevated 
object,  and  our  line  of  vision,  and  in  a  short  time 
we  shall  find  it  has  moved  onward  to  the  west, 
while  we  have  remained  stationary  in  our  posi¬ 
tion.  Or,  if  we  direct  a  common  telescope  to  any 
star,  and  fix  the  instrument  in  one  position,  in  a 
few  minutes  the  star  will  have  passed  from  the 
field  of  view  to  the  westward.  If  we  look  at  a 
star  near  the  horizon  in  the  west,  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  it  will  sink  beyond  the  limits  of  our  view, 
and  disappear.  If  we  mark  any  particular  star 
just  risen  above  the  eastern  horizon,  in  an  hour 
or  two  it  will  be  seen  considerably  elevated  above 
its  former  position,  and  every  minute  rising  higher 
and  higher.  If  we  look  at  any  bright  star  rising 
due  east  about  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  at 
twelve,  midnight,  it  will  be  on  the  meridian,  or 
due  south,  at  an  elevation  of  thirty-eight  degrees, 
and  at  six  o’clock  next  morning,  it  will  be  seen 
setting  at  the  western  point  of  the  horizon.  In 
like  manner,  any  other  star  rising  toward  the  east, 
north-east,  or  south-east,  if  carefully  observed, 
will  be  found  to  rise  gradually  until  it  come  to 
the  meridian,  and  then  decline  in  a  western  di¬ 
rection,  until  it  set  either  in  the  west,  north-west, 
or  south-west.  If  it  rise  in  the  north-east,  it  will 
set  in  the  north-west,  and  if  it  rise  in  the  south¬ 
east  it  will  set  in  the  south-west;  in  the  former 
case  describing  a  larger,  and  in  the  latter,  a  lesser 
portion  of  a  circle,  in  the  sphere  of  the  heavens. 

The  following  are  some  varieties  which  may  be 
observed  in  the  apparent  motions  of  the  stars.  If 
you  look  toward  the  south,  you  will  observe  some 
stars  just  appearing  above  the  horizon,  grazing 
this  circle,  as  it  were;  but  not  rising  above  it,  and 
then  vanishing.  If  you  observe  a  group  a  little 
to  the  east  of  the  south,  you  will  find  them  rising 
above  the  horizon,  making  a  small  arch,  and  then 
going  down  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  meridian. 
If  you  mark  another  group  rising  much  farther  to 
the  east,  you  will  find  these  describing  a  much 
larger  arch,  and  taking  a  much  longer  time  before 
they  go  down  to  the  westward  of  the  meridian. 
If  you  now  turn  your  face  to  the  northern  part 
of  the  sky,  you  will  find  some  stars  that  just  skim 
the  horizon,  at  certain  times,  near  the  north  point, 
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and  then  gradually  mount  up  to  the  top  of  hea¬ 
ven,  until  they  come  nearly  over  head,  and  then 
descend,  and  again  nearly  touch  the  northern 
horizon;  and  ascend  again  without  ever  disappear¬ 
ing,  describing  a  complete  circle  above  tlie  hori¬ 
zon.  Such  are  the  bright  stars  Vega,  Capella, 
and  several  otliers.  Other  stars  that  are  higher 
than  these,  when  seen  near  the  northern  horizon, 
likewise  describe  complete  circles  in  the  sky, 
without  approaching  the  horizon;  and  these  cir¬ 
cles  gradually  diminish,  until  at  last  you  arrive  at 
a  star  which  seems  scarcely  to  move  from  the 
point  where  it  is  stationed— all  the  rest  seeming 
to  circulate  around  it  as  a  center.  This  is  called 
the  Pole  Star,  which,  to  a  common  observer, 
never  seems  to  vary  its  position;  and,  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  we  have  supposed,  is  elevated  more  than 
fifty  degrees  above  the  northern  horizon.  The 
time  occupied  by  the  stars  now  alluded  to,  in 
completing  their  circles,  is  about  twenty-four 
hours,  or,  more  accurately,  is  twenty-three  hours, 
fifty-six  minutes,  and  four  seconds,  and  they  all 
finish  their  revolutions  in  exactly  the  same  period 
of  time. 

For  the  illustration  of  what  has  been  now 
stated,  let  us  suppose  ourselves  to  be  viewing  the 
northern  quarter  of  the  heavens,  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  November,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  At  this  time,  the  Great  Bear,  or  Ursa  Major, 
will  appear  near  the  lowest  part  of  its  course,  not 
far  from  the  northern  part  of  the  horizon.  I  re¬ 
fer  to  this  constellation,  because  it  is  generally 
known,  even  to  common  observers,  and  is  some¬ 
times  distinguished  by  the  names  of  “  the  Plough,” 
and  of  “Charles’s  Wain.”  That  part  of  the  con¬ 
stellation  which  is  generally  recognized,  consists 
of  seven  bright  stars,  of  which  the  four  toward 
the  right  form  a  kind  of  irregular  square,  and  the 
three  stars  stretching  out  from  it  to  the  left  form 
a  kind  of  irregular  curve.  In  the  following  fig¬ 
ure  (fig.  1),  this  constellation  is  represented  in 
four  positions. 


Fig.  1. 
N 


Immediately  above  the  letter  S,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  figure,  are  two  stars,  forming  the  right 
side  of  the  square,  the  uppermost  of  which  is 
called  Dubbe,  and  the  lower  one  Merak.  They 
are  about  five  degrees  distant  from  each  other, 
and  are  most  frequently  known  by  the  name  of 
“the  Pointers,”  because  they  always  point  toward 
the  pole-star.  'I'he  pole-star  is  represented  in  the 
central  part  of  the  figure;  it  is  about  twenty-nine 
degrees — or  nearly  six  times  the  distance  of  the 


two  pointers — from  Dubbe,  and  in  whatever  posi¬ 
tion  this  constellation  may  happen  to  be,  tliesa 
two  stars  always  point  to  the  pole-star,  which  is 
the  first  bright  star  in  a  line  with  the  pointers,  at 
the  proportional  distance  exhibited  in  the  engra¬ 
ving;  and  by  attending  to  this  circumstance,  the 
pole-star  may  at  all  times  be  distinguished.  Such 
is  the  position  of  this  constellation  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  November.  If  now 
we  view  this  constellation,  about  eleven  o’clock 
the  same  evening,  or  a  few  evenings  afterward, 
we  shall  find  that  it  has  moved  considerably  to¬ 
ward  the  east,  and  to  a  higher  elevation;  and  at 
two  o’clock  the  next  morning,  it  will  be  seen  in 
the  position  represented  at  E,  with  the  pointers 
still  directed  to  the  pole-star.  At  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  it  will  be  seen  at  N,  when  it 
will  appear  in  the  zenith,  with  the  pointers  point¬ 
ing  downward  toward  the  pole.  At  two  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  if  it  could  then  be  seen,  it  will 
appear  as  represented  at  W,  to  the  west  of  the 
pole,  and  the  pointers  pointing  eastward  to  the 
polar  star;  and  again,  about  eight  in  the  evening 
it  will  return  nearly  to  its  former  position  at  S. 

Again,  this  constellation  appears  in  different 
positions,  at  the  same  hour,  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year.  We  have  seen  that,  in  the  beginning 
of  November,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  it 
appears  as  represented  at  S;  in  the  beginning  of 
February,  at  the.  same  hour,  it  will  appear  as  re¬ 
presented  at  E;  in  the  beginning  of  May,  as  e.x- 
liibited  at  N;  and  in  the  beginning  of  August,  at 
the  same  hour,  as  represented  at  W. 

In  order  that  none  of  my  readers  may  fall  into 
any  mistakes,  from  what  has  been  now  stated,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  mention  the  following  anec¬ 
dote : — A  few  years  ago,  I  pointed  out  in  the 
heavens,  to  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  the  con¬ 
stellation  of  the  Great  Bear,  and  showed  ner  how 
she  might  mark  its  positions  at  difterent  times,  and 
its  apparent  revolution  round  the  pole-star.  About 
a  year  afterward,  she  told  me  she  had  carefully 
made  the  observations  to  which  I  had  directed 
her,  and  found  them  to  correspond  to  what  I  had 
stated.  She  appeared,  however,  to  have  paid  no 
attention  to  any  other  stars,  but  those  of  the 
Great  Bear;  and  on  putting  several  questions  to 
her  on  the  subject,  I  found  that  she  conceived  of 
the  motion  of  the  Great  Bear  as  if  it  had  been 
a  huge  monster  pursuing  its  way  through  the 
midst  of  the  surrounding  stars,  as  if  they  had  all 
been  at  rest,  without  apparently  shifting  their 
position — somewhat  like  a  huge  animal  pursuing 
its  way  through  a  crowd,  whilst  every  individual 
of  the  crowd  remained  nearly  in  the  same  position. 
Now,  that  my  readers  may  not  fall  into  the  same 
mistake,  let  it  be  carefully  remembered  that  all 
the  stars  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pole  have  the 
same  apparent  motions  and  revolutions  as  the 
Great  Bear,  all  moving  in  concert,  but  some  of 
them  describing  larger,  and  others  smaller  circles, 
around  the  polar  point,  and  all  completino-  their 
revolution  in  the  same  time,  namely,  in  twenty, 
four  hours. 

Having  represented  the  pole-star  in  the  center 
of  the  engraving,  to  prevent  mistakes,  it  may  be 
proper  to  mention,  that  this  star,  although,  to  a 
common  observer,  it  appears  in  a  fixed  position, 
is  not  exactly  in  the  polar  point:  it  is  at  present 
one  degree  and  thirty-two  minutes  from  the  north 
pole  of  the  heavens,  and  revolves  around  it  every 
day  in  a  circle  of  about  three  degrees  in  diameter. 
Tliis  motion  may  be  jierceived  by  placing  a  tele¬ 
scope  in  a  fixed  position,  and  directing  it  to  thia 
star,  when  we  shall  find  that,  after  an  hour  or 
two,  it  will  have  moved  out  of  the  field  of  view 
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There  is  no  star  exactly  at  the  polar  point,  and 
this  is  called  the  polar  star,  because  it  is  the  near¬ 
est  bright  star  to  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens. 
It  forms  the  tip  of  the  tail,  or  the  extremity,  of 
Ursa  Minor,  or  the  Lesser  Bear,  which  likewise 
consists  of  seven  stars,  arranged  very  nearly  in  the 
shape  of  the  Greater  Bear,  but  in  a  reverse  order. 
Thi  s  constellation,  which  is  ranch  nearer  the  pole 
than  Ursa  Major,  may  be  seen  revolving  around  it, 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  described  above, 
but  the  stars  of  which  it  is  composed  are  mucli 
smaller,  and  not  so  easily  distinguished  as  those 
of  Ursa  Major.  When  the  Great  Bear  is  at  its  low¬ 
est  position,  as  at  S  (fig.  1),  the  square  of  the 
Lesser  Bear  is  considerably  to  the  westward,  and 
the  four  stars,  of  which  it  is  composed,  are  di¬ 
rectly  above  tlie  tail  of  tlie  Great  Bear,  at  the 
distance  of  about  twenty  degrees,  as  at  A. 

Let  us  now  suppose  ourselves  contemplating 
the  southern,  eastern,  and  western  parts  of  the 
heavens,  about  the  beginning  of  January,  at  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  At  tliis  time  we  shall  see 
the  seven  stars,  a  very  little  to  the  west  of  the 
meridian,  and  at  a  very  high  elevation.  Next  to 
this  cluster,  on  the  east,  but  a  little  lower,  is  A(- 
debaran,  or  the  Bull’s  Eye,  a  ruddy  star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  in  the  constellation  of  Taurus. 
South  by  east  of  Aldebaran,  and  considerably 
below  it,  is  the  splendid  constellation  of  Orion, 
distinguished  by  four  bright  stars  forming  an  ir¬ 
regular  square,  or  parallelogram,  in  the  middle 
of  which  are  three  bright  stars  in  a  straight  line, 
at  equal  distances  from  each  other.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  splendid  constellations  in  the  heavens, 
and  is  distinguished  by  almost  every  common  ob¬ 
server  by  the  three  stars  now  mentioned,  which 
form  the  belt  of  Orion,  or  what  Job  calls  “the 
bands  of  Orion,”  and  are  sometimes  known  by 
the  names  of  “the  three  Kings,”  “the  Yard,” 
and  “the  Lady’s  Elwand.”  South-east  from 
Orion,  at  a  low  elevation,  is  the  star  Sirius,  be- 
longiMg  to  Canis  Major,  or  the  Great  Dog,  whicli 
is  considered  the  most  brilliant  fixed  star  in  the 
heavens.  North-east  from  Sirius,  at  a  higher 
elevation,  is  Procyon,  a  bright  star  in  Canis  Minor 
or  the  Little  Dog.  North  from  Procyon,  at  a 
much  higher  altitude,  are  the  bright  stars  Castor 
and  Pollux,  belonging  to  the  constellation  Gem¬ 
ini.  If,  then,  tliree  hours  after  having  made  these 
observations,  or  about  midniglit,  we  view  the  face 
of  the  heavens,  we  shall  find  a  considerable  alter¬ 
ation  in  the  positions  of  the  stars  and  constella¬ 
tions  to  which  we  have  referred.  The  seven 
stars  will  then  be  found  to  have  moved  halfway 
between  tlie  meridian  and  the  western  horizon, 
followed  by  Aldebaran,  which  is  then  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  past  the  meridian  to  the  westward. 
The  constellation  Orion  is  likewise  westward  of 
the  meridian,  and  the  bright  star  Sirius,  which 
was  formerly  in  the  soutli-east,  is  now  nearly  due 
south.  Procyon,  and  Castor  and  Pollux,  which, 
at  nine  o’clock,  were  a  great  way  toward  tlie  east, 
are,  at  midnight,  not  far  from  the  meridian,  and 
at  a  much  higher  elevation.  All  wliich  circum¬ 
stances  show  that  the  various  clusters  of  stars,  in 
the  eastern,  southern,  and  western  portions  of 
the  heavens,  have  a  regular  and  uniform  apparent 
motion  from  east  to  west. 

Such  are  some  of  the  general  appearances  of 
the  heavens,  as  viewed  in  our  northern  latitude; 
but,  in  several  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  their 
aspects  will  appear  somewhat  different.  Were 
we  placed  under  tiie  equator,  in  the  island  of  Su¬ 
matra,  or  about  Quito,  in  South  America,  we 
Bhould  behold  all  the  stars  in  the  firmament  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  their  courses  from  east  to  west.  All 


the  stars  would  appear  to  rise  and  set,  and  none 
of  them  would  describe  circles  above  the  horizon, 
as  some  ot  tliem  appear  to  do  in  our  northern  re¬ 
gion.  The  north  pole,  which  in  our  latitude,  is 
at  a  high  elevation,  would  appear  in  the  northern 
point  of  the  horizon,  and  the  south  pole  would,  at 
the  same  time,  be  visible  in  the  opposite  quarter 
of  the  heavens.  In  our  latitude,  we  cannot  per¬ 
ceive  above  two-thirds  of  the  stars  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  firmament;  but,  at  the  equator,  all 
the  visible  stars  of  heaven  may  be  perceived 
During  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours  they  all 
pass  along  above  the  horizon.  The  one-half  of 
them,  indeed,  cannot  be  seen  on  account  of  the 
light  of  day,  but,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  they  are 
all  visible.  Were  we  placed  in  Van  Dieman’s 
Land,  or  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  we  should 
behold  multitudes  of  stars  which  are  never  visible 
in  our  latitude,  and  the  constellations  of  the 
Great  and  Little  Bears,  Ckissiopeia,  and  other 
clusters,  would  be  no  longer  visible.  Could  wa 
take  our  station  at  the  north  pole  of  the  earth, 
the  stars  would  appear  neither  to  rise  or  set,  nor 
yet  to  stand  still.  All  the  stars  visible  from  this 
point  would  appear  to  move  round  the  heavens 
above  the  horizon,  in  parallel  circles,  every  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours;  and  all  that  could  ever  be  seen  in 
such  a  situation  might  be  perceived  every  hour 
and  minute,  in  a  clear  sky,  when  the  sun  is  ab¬ 
sent.  But,  from  this  point,  only  one-half  of  the 
firmament  is  visible,  and  none  of  the  stars  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  other  half  ever  rise  above  the  horizon. 

SECTION  III. 

Co.VCLUSlONS  DEDUCED  FROM  THE  PRECEDING  FACm 
AND  OBSERVATIONS. 

An  intelligent  spectator,  after  having  observed 
the  various  aspects  of  the  heavens  above  described, 
will  naturally  inquire — Whence  come  those  stars 
which  are  seen  gradually  emerging  from  the  east¬ 
ern  horizon  ?  Whither  have  those  stars  gone 
which  have  sunk  beneath  the  western  horizon? 
And  what  becomes  of  tliose  stars  during  the  ligiit 
of  day,  which  shine  with  so  much  splendor  during 
the  shades  of  night?  A  little  reflection  on  the 
subject  will  soon  suggest,  that  the  stars  which  are 
seen  rising  above  the  eastern  horizon,  come  from 
another  hemisphere  of  the  heavens,  which  is  in¬ 
visible  from  the  point  on  which  we  stand,  and 
which  we  are  apt  to  imagine  is  below  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  which  we  behold  above  us;  and  when  they 
set  in  the  west,  return  to  that  hemisphere  again; 
and  that  the  reason  why  the  stars  are  not  visible 
during  the  day,  is  because  tlieir  light  is  over¬ 
powered  by  the  more  vivid  splendor  of  the  sun. 
We  are  also  naturally  led  to  conclude,  from  such 
appearances,  that  the  world  in  wliich  we  dwell  is 
suspended  in  empty  space,  and  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides,  above  and  below,  by  the  expanse  of  the 
firmament,  in  which  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and 
stars  appear  to  perform  their  diversified  motions 
and  revolutions.  Another  conclusion  which  may 
be  deduced  from  the  preceding  observations,  is, 
that  the  whole  sphere  of  the  heavens  performs  an 
apparentrevolntion  round  our  world;  canning,  as  it 
were,  all  the  stars  along  with  it  in  the  space  of  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours.  Whether  this  motion  be  real,  or 
only  apparent,  requires  to  be  determined  by  certain 
rational  considerations,  and  from  the  harmony  and 
order  which  appear  to  becharacteristic  of  the  works 
of  the  Creator;  to  which  subject  we  shall  particu¬ 
larly  direct  our  attention  in  the  following  chapter 

In  the  meantime,  we  may  remark,  tliat  such 
general  views  of  the  motions  of  the  starry  firma- 
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ment  as  we  have  already  taken,  have  a  tendency 
to  expand  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  to  elevate 
the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  some  Great  In¬ 
visible  Power,  by  which  such  mighty  movements 
are  conducted.  When  we  behold  the  vast  concave 
of  the  sky,  with  all  its  radiant  orbs,  moving  in 
majestic  grandeur  around  our  globe,  an  idea  of 
sublimity  and  almighty  energy  irresistibly  forces 
itself  upon  the  mind,  which  throws  completely 
into  the  shade  the  mightiest  efforts  of  human 
power, — so  that  the  most  stupendous  machines 
ever  constructed  by  human  art  can  afford  no  as¬ 
sistance  in  forming  a  conception  of  that  incom¬ 
prehensible  Power,  which  sustains  and  carries 
forward  in  their  course  thousands  of  spacious 
worlds.  The  shining  orbs  which  the  firmament 
displays  are  evidently  placed  at  an  immense  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  earth,  and  consequently  are  bodies 
of  an  immense  size;  and  if  the  apparent  motions 
to  which  we  have  adverted  were  real,  the  swift¬ 
ness  with  which  they  would  fly  through  the  re¬ 
gions  of  space  would  exceed  all  human  calculation 
and  conception.  But  whether  these  motions  be 
real  or  apparent,  we  find  motions  actually  existing 
among  the  orbs  of  heaven  which  astonish  and 
overpower  every  rational  and  contemplative  mind. 
The  very  circumstance,  that  motions  so  sublime 
appear  in  the  expanse  of  the  firmament,  is  a  de¬ 
monstrative  proof  that  motions  of  a  wonderful 
and  incomprehensible  nature  exist  somewhere; 
and  the  ideas  of  majesty,  of  grandeur,  and  of  om¬ 
nipotent  energy,  which  this  single  circumstance 
is  calculated  to  inspire,  are  such  as  irresistibly  to 
lead  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  a  Being 
whose  perfections  are  incomprehensible,  and 
whose  “  ways  are  past  finding  out.” 


It  does  not  require  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
astronomy  in  order  that  the  mind  may  be  im 
pressed  with  sentiments  of  admiration  at  tho 
movements  which  appear  throughout  the  uni¬ 
verse.  For  the  works  of  God,  when  contem¬ 
plated  in  any  point  of  view,  or  on  any  theory,  or 
hypothesis  we  may  form,  appear,  like  himself 
wonderful,  magnificent,  and  incomprehensible. 
The  motions  to  which  we  have  chiefly  alluded, 
are  either  in  the  earth  or  in  the  heavens.  If  these 
motions  really  exist  in  the  heavens,  the  mind  is 
overpowered  with  astonishment  at  the  idea  of 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  vast  globes  of 
light,  at  immense  distances,  every  day  revolving 
around  us  with  amazing  velocity.  If  the  motion 
chiefly  exist  in  the  earth,  then  we  are  still  over¬ 
whelmed  with  wonder  at  the  idea  of  a  globe  con¬ 
taining  two  hundred  millions  of  square  miles, 
with  its  mighty  continents  and  oceans,  and  its 
numerous  population,  whirling  around  its  axis 
everyday,  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  miles  an  hour, 
and  in  its  course  round  the  sun,  flying  with  a  ve¬ 
locity  of  eleven  hundred  and  thirty  miles  every 
minute  !  There  is  no  alternative  but  that  of  ad¬ 
mitting  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  mo¬ 
tions;  and  whatever  view  we  take  of  this  subject, 
or  in  whatever  light  we  contemplate  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  heavens,  we  are  almost  irresistibly 
led  to  exclaim,  “  Great  and  marvelous  are  thy 
works.  Lord  God  Almighty!”  “Who  can  utter 
the  mighty  operations  of  Jehovah  !”  “  The  Lord 
God  omnipotent  reigneth  !”  The  idea  of  a  Being 
who  thus  incessantly  displays  such  amazing  en»ir- 
gies  demands  from  all  his  intelligent  oSspring  n 
tribute  of  reverence  and  adoration,  of  gratitutH 
and  praise. 


} 
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CHAPTEE  II. 


ON  THE  FIGURE  AND  MOTION  OF  THE  EARTH. 


SECTION  I. 

On  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  the  argu¬ 
ments  WHICH  PROVE  that  IT  IS  NEARLY  IN  THE 

SHAPE  OF  A  GLOBE. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  we  have  given  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  principal  motions  which  appear 
in  the  heavens,  both  by  day  and  by  night.  Every 
one,  however  illiterate,  who  has  a  desire  to  study 
“the  wonderful  works  of  God,”  has  an  opportu¬ 
nity,  if  he  please,  to  observe  most  of  the  motions 
and  phenomena  to  which  we  have  adverted,  pro¬ 
vided  he  live  in  the  country,  or  in  a  spacious 
street  or  square.  Those  who  live  in  the  narrow 
and  dirty  lanes  and  courts  of  London,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  other  populous  cities  and  towns, 
have  no  scope  for  making  such  observations,  un¬ 
less  they  occasionally  retire  to  the  open  fields; 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  inhabitants  of  such  places 
seldom  know  anything  of  the  general  aspects  either 
of  the  earth  or  of  the  heavens.  It  is,  however,  the 
incumbent  duty  of  every  man,  and  particularly  of 
every  Christian,  to  contemplate,  with  an  eye  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  devotion,  the  operations  of  the  Most 
High,  in  order  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  “  praise 
Him  for  his  mighty  acts,”  and  “according  to  his  ex¬ 
cellent  greatness.”  And  the  man  who  will  not  give 
himself  the  trouble  of  occasionally  devoting  an  hour 
or  two  to  such  studies  and  observations,  virtually 


declares  that  the  works  of  his  Creator  are  unwor¬ 
thy  of  his  contemplation;  and  consequently,  thaj 
he  deserves  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  mosj 
sublime  objects  of  creation,  and  of  the  most  glori¬ 
ous  manifestations  of  the  Divinity. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  particular  description 
of  the  planetary  system,  it  is  requisite  that  wa 
should  acquire  clear  and  definite  views  of  the 
figure  and  motions  of  this  earth,  on  which  we 
reside;  without  which  the  general  frariie  of  the 
universe,  and  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the 
solar  system,  cannot  be  appreciated  or  under¬ 
stood. 

For  a  long  period,  during  the  dark  ages,  and 
the  infancy  of  science,  the  world  in  which  we 
dwell  was  considered  as  the  largest  body  in  the 
universe.  It  was  supposed  to  be  an  immense 
plain,  diversified  with  a  few  inequalities,  caused 
by  the  mountains  and  vales;  and  that  it  stretched 
out  in  every  direction  to  an  unlimited  extent,  and 
was  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sky.  What  was 
below  this  immense  mass  of  land  and  water,  and 
how  it  was  supported,  none  could  tell;  though 
some  of  the  Christian  fathers  strenuously  asserted 
that  the  earth  was  extended  infinitely  downward, 
and  established  upon  several  foundations.  Such 
were  the  absurd  and  foolish  opinions  of  those  who 
viewed  the  system  of  nature  through  a  false  me¬ 
dium,  and  who  were  ignorant  of  the  facts  anrf 
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principles  of  modern  science.  It  is  only  within  [ 
the  period  of  the  last  three  hundred  years  tliat  : 
the  true  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  earth  have 
been  accurately  ascertained.  This  figure  is  now  ■ 
found  to  he  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  very 
nearly  approaching  to  the  shape  of  a  globe,  or  ^ 
sphere.  Tliat  lliis  is  in  reality  the  form  of  our  i 
world  will  appear  from  the  following  considera¬ 
tions. 

1.  When,  on  a  calm  day,  we  take  our  station 
on  the  sea-shore,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  is  not  quite  plane,  but  a  little 
convex,  or  rounded;  and  if  we  liappen  to  be  on 
one  side  of  an  arm  of  the  sea,  two  or  three  miles 
broad,  if  we  place  our  eyes  near  the  water,  and  j 
look  toward  the  opposite  coast,  we  shall  plainly 
Bee  the  water  elevated  between  our  eyes  and  the 
opposite  coast,  so  as  to  prevent  our  seeing  the  ob¬ 
jects  which  are  near  the  edge  of  tlie  water.  If 
we  make  the  same  experiment  on  a  lake  of  two  j 
or  three  miles  in  extent,  a  small  boat  near  the  [ 
end  of  the  lake  may  be  seen  by  a  man  who  is  at  i 
some  hight  above  the  water  ;  but  if  we  lay  our  i 
eye  near  the  surface,  the  view  of  the  boat  will  be  j 
intercepted  by  the  convexity  of  the  water,  which  ! 
shows  that  the  lake  is  a  small  segment  of  a  globe. 

2.  When  we  view  a  ship  taking  its  departure 
from  the  coast  in  any  direction,  as  it  retires 
from  our  view  we  may  perceive  the  masts  and 
rigging  of  the  vessel  when  the  hull  has  disap¬ 
peared,  and  has  sunk,  as  it  were,  beyond  the 
boundary  of  our  sight.  First  we  lose  sight  of  the 
hull,  then  of  the  sails,  and,  last  of  all,  of  the  top¬ 
mast.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  ship  is  ap¬ 
proaching  the  shore,  the  first  part  of  it  whicli  is 
visible,  when  at  a  considerable  distance,  is  the 
topmast;  as  it  approaches  nearer,  the  sails  begin 
to  be  seen  ;  and  last  of  all  the  hull  gradually 
comes  within  the  limits  of  our  sight — but  tiie 
vessi',1  will  pass  over  several  miles  of  tiie  sea,  from 
the  lime  of  our  first  perceiving  the  topmast  until 
the  hull  appears.  In  order  to  make  such  obser¬ 
vations  with  accuracy,  it  is  requisite  that  a  tele¬ 
scope  should  be  used.  What  is  it,  then,  that  pre¬ 
vents  the  hull  of  a  ship  from  being  perceived 
when  its  topmasts  are  visiblel  It  is  evidently  the 
round,  or  convex  surface  of  the  water  rising  up, 
as  it  were,  or  interposing  between  our  eye  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  ship,  when  it  has  receded  a 
certain  distance.  Now,  as  such  appearances  are 
observed  on  every  sea  and  ocean  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  it  follows  that  the  ocean  at  large  is  a  con¬ 
vex  surface,  or  a  portion  of  a  globe;  and  it  the  ocean 
be  globular,  so  also  is  the  land — notwithstanding 
that  the  hills  and  mountains  form  a  few  inequalities 
on  its  surface — for  the  portions  of  the  land  are  all 


nearly  on  a  level  with  the  ocean,  with  the  excep. 
tion  of  the  ranges  of  elevated  mountains. 

What  has  been  now  stated  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  figure  (fig.  2),  in  which  the 
convex  surface  of  the  globe  is  represented.  At  D 
a  person  is  represented  as  standing  on  the  fop  of 
a  tower;  and  from  that  elevation  he  is  enabled  to 
see  both  the  topmast  and  the  hull  of  the  ship  E; 
which  is  evident,  because  right  lines  can  be  drawn 
without  interruption  from  the  eye,  both  to  the 
topmast  and  to  the  hull.  Whereas  a  line  drawn 
from  the  eye  to  the  hull  of  the  ship  F,  which  is 
at  a  greater  distance,  is  intercepted  by  the  convex 
surface  of  the  water  interposing,  and  consequently 
the  hull  is  invisible;  but  a  line  drawn  from  tha 
eye  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  vessel  shows  that 
the  topmasts  are  visible,  because  light,  when 
passing  through  the  same  medium,  flows  in 
straight  lines  from  every  object.  In  conformity 
with  what  has  been  now  stated,  we  find  tliat  tha 
higher  the  eye  is  placed,  the  farther  will  tha 
view  be  extended.  From  a  lofty  mountain  we 
obtain  a  much  more  distant  and  extensive  pros¬ 
pect  than  from  the  plain  below;  and  hence  it  is 
common  for  sailors  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the 
ship’s  mast,  when  they  wish  (o  descry  objects  at 
the  greatest  distance;  as  from  such  an  elevation 
they  can  discover  land,  or  other  ships,  at  a 
greater  distance  than  when  they  stand  on  deck. 

Fig.  2. 


On  the  other  hand,  were  the  surface  of  the  sea 
a  level  plain,  as  represented  in  fig.  3,  the  ap¬ 
pearances  would  be  very  differenl.  A  line  miglit 
be  drawn  from  any  object  situate  upon  it,  as  the 

Fig.  3. 


ship  D,  to  the  eye,  whether  it  were  placed  high  or 
low,  at  A  o-r  at  B.  In  this  case,  any  object  upon 
the  earth  or  sea  would  be  visible  at  any  distance 
which  was  not  so  great  as  to  make  the  appearance 
of  it  too  faint  or  small  to  be  perceived.  An 
object  would  be  visible  at  the  same  distance 

VoL.  II  —40 


whether  the  eye  were  high  or  low.  The  largest, 
and  not  the  highest,  objects  would  be  visible  at 
the  greatest  distance.  The  topmast  of  a  ship 
would  first  disappear,  and  the  hull,  as  being  llie 
largest  body,  would  be  longest  visible  ;  but  this 
is  contrary  to  all  experience.  "^I'lie  considera- 
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tions  now  adduced  are,  therefore,  clear  and  de¬ 
cisive  proofs  that  the  earth  is  not  an  extended 
plain,  but  a  globular  body  ;  and  it  is  astonish¬ 
ing  that  such  a  conclusion  was  not  generally 
drawn  until  a  few  centuries  before  the  present  age. 

3.  That  the  earth  is  round  from  east  to  west, 
appears  from  actual  experiment;  for  many  navi¬ 
gators,  by  sailing  in  a  westerly  direction,  liave 
gone  quite  round  it  from  east  to  west.  They  have 
set  sail  from  England,  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
rounded  Cape  Horn,  sailed  along  the  Great  Pacific 
ocean  to  the  northern  coasts  of  New  Holland, 
crossed  the  Indian  sea,  and  passii;g  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  have  again  arrived,  by  traversing  the 
Atlantic,  to  the  port  whence  they  set  out.  Tins 
experiment  therefore  shows  that  the  earth  is 
round  from  east  to  west;  but  it  does  not  prove 
that  it  is  also  round  from  north  to  south;  for  it 
has  never  been  actually  circumnavigated  in  that 
direction,  on  account  of  the  obstruction  caused 
to  navigation  by  the  immense  masses  of  ice  with¬ 
in  the  ])olar  regions.  Had  we  therefore  no  other 
proof  of  the  earth's  rotundity  than  this,  we  might 
be  apt  to  suppose  it  somewhat  resembling  the 
shape  of  a  cylinder.  But  that  the  earth  is  in 
reality  round  from  north  to  south,  appears  from 
the  following  circumstances.  When  we  travel  a 
considerable  distance  from  north  to  south,  or  from 
south  to  north,  a  number  of  new  stars  succes¬ 
sively  appear  in  the  heavens  in  the  quarter  to 
which  we  are  advancing,  and  many  of  those  in 
the  opposite  quarter  gradually  disappear.  For 
example,  in  sailing  toward  the  south,  when  we 
approach  the  equator  the  brilliant  constellation 
called  the  Cross  makes  its  appearance,  which  is 
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always  invisible  in  this  country;  and  if  we  go 
still  farther  south,  the  constellations  of  the  Great 
Bear,  Cassiopeia,  and  other  stars  visible  in  our 
northern  sky,  will  entirely  disappear  ;  which 
could  not  happen  if  the  earth  were  a  plane  in  that 
direction;  for,  in  this  case,  all  the  stars  of  heaven 
would  be  visible  in  every  point  from  the  north 
pole  to  the  south. 

4.  Another  corroborative  proof  of  the  earth’s 
globular  figure  is  this:  in  cutting  for  a  canal,  in 
order  to  have  the  water  on  a  level,  certain  allow¬ 
ances  require  to  be  made  for  the  earth’s  rotun¬ 
dity.  The  slope  requisite  to  be  made  on  this 
account  is  about  eight  inches  in  the  mile,  thirty- 
two  inches  in  two  miles,  and  so  on,  increasing  as 
the  square  of  the  distance.  If  the  earth  were  a 
plane,  no  allowances  of  this  kind  would  be  requi¬ 
site,  in  order  that  the  water  in  a  long  canal  might 
stand  on  a  level. 

5.  The  phenomena  exhibited  in  eclipses  of  the 
moon  present  to  the  eye  a  clear  demonstration 
that  the  earth  is  of  a  spherical  form.  It  is  well 
known  that  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  produced 
by  the  intervention  of  the  body  of  the  earth  be¬ 
tween  the  sun  and  the  moon,  which  can  only 
happen  at  the  time  of  full  moon,  in  which  case, 
the  shadow  of  the  earth  falls  upon  the  moon. 
This  shadow  is  found  in  all  cases,  and  in  every 
position  of  the  earth  and  moon,  to  be  of  a  circu¬ 
lar  figure,  or  the  segment  of  a  circle,  as  the  whole 
shadow  cannot  be  seen  at  one  time.  Thus,  let 
A  B  [fig.  4]  represent  the  moon  while  an  eclipse 
is  going  on,  and  C  D  the  shadow  of  the  earth, 
which  is  much  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the 
moon.  In  every  stage  of  the  progress  of  an 
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eclipse,  the  curve  A  B  of  the  earth’s  shadow  is 
distinctly  perceived  passing  along  the  disc  of  the 
moon.  But  the  entire  shadow  of  the  earth  is  not 
seen,  because  there  is  no  bright  object  on  which 
the  whole  of  it  can  fall;  only  that  part  of  it 
which  covers  the  moon  being  visible.  But  since 
this  shadow  always  appears  a  portion  of  a  circle, 
It  proves,  incontestably,  that  the  whole  mass  of 
land  and  water,  of  which  the  earth  is  composed, 
is  nearly  of  a  globular  form. 

If,  therefore  we  admit  that  theearth  is  of  a  glo¬ 
bular  form,  it  necessarily  follows  that  it  may  be 
inhabited  on  all  sides,  and  consequently,  that  those 
who  live  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe  must 
have  their  feet  pointing  toward  our  feet,  and  their 
heads  pointing  in  an  opposite  direction.  Thus, 
in  .fig.  2,  the  person  standing  at  A  has  his  feet 
(ointing  to  the  feet  of  the  one  standingat  B,  and  their 
leads  pointing  to  regionsof  space  directly  opposite; 
and  therefore  if  by  any  motive  power,  they  were  to 


be  carried  forward  in  the  direction  to  whicn  the.ir 
he.ads  point,  and  the  power  to  be  continued,  they 
would  never  meet  through  all  eternity.  I’he  same 
may  be  said  in  reference  to  the  persons  supposed 
to  be  placed  at  C  and  D.  It  also  follows,  that, 
could  we  suppose  a  hole  bored  through  the  center 
of  the  earth, commencing  at  the  point  where  we 
now  stand,  and  extending  to  the  opposite  side,  it 
would  terminate  at  our  antipodes,  and  would  mea¬ 
sure  nearly  eight  thousand  miles.  It  likewise  fol¬ 
lows  that  this  globe  of  land  and  water  is  either 
suspended  in  empty  space,  oris  moving  round  its 
axis  every  day,  or  flying  with  immense  velocity 
round  the  sun  every  year.  Whichever  of  these 
suppositions  we  hold  to  be  true,  a  wonderful  and 
sublime  idea  is  conveyed  to  the  mind.  If  we  sup¬ 
pose  the  earth  at  rest  in  empty  space,  we  have 
presented  to  view  a  globe — containing264 millions 
of  cubical  miles,  and  weighing  at  least,2,200,000,~ 
000,000,000,000,000,  or  more  than  two  ♦housand 
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trillions  of  tons — resting  upon  nothing — suspended 
in  the  midst  of  infinite  space,  and  surrounded  by 
the  immense  bodies  of  the  universe,  with  no  ma¬ 
terial  support  but  the  invisible  arm  of  Omnipo¬ 
tence,  poising  its  immense  mass  of  continents  and 
oceans,  and  preventing  it  from  sinking  into  the 
depths  of  infinit)^.  If  we  suppose  it  to  be  turning 
round  its  axis,  and  revolving  at  the  same  time, 
round  the  sun,  then  we  have  presented  to  view  a 
still  more  astonishing  idea — a  globe,  of  the  liuge 
dimensions  now  stated,  with  its  numerous  popula¬ 
tion,  flying  through  the  spaces  of  immensity, 
without  intermitting  its  speed  a  single  moment,  at 
the  rate  of  sixty-eight  thousand  miles  every  hour. 
So  that  there  is  no  view  we  can  take  of  the  works 
of  the  Almighty,  in  which  we  are  not  irresistibly 
excited  to  wonder  and  admire. 

We  may  here  also  remark,  that  the  globular 
figure  of  the  earth  is  evidently  the  best  adapted  to 
a  habitable  world.  It  is  the  most  capacious  of  all 
forms,  and  contains  the  greatest  quantity  of  area 
in  the  least  possible  space.  It  is  the  best  adapted 
to  motion,  both  annual  and  diurnal,  every  part  of 
the  surface  being  nearly  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  center  of  gravity  and  motion.  Without  this 
figure,  there  could  have  been  no  comfortable  and 
regular  alternation  of  day  and  night  in  our  world, 
as  we  now  enjoy;  and  the  light  of  the  sun  and 
the  mass  of  waters  could  not  have  been  equally 
distributed.  Had  the  earth  been  of  the  figure  of 
a  cube,  or  pentagon,  or  of  any  other  angular  form, 
some  parts  would  have  been  comparatively  near 
the  center  of  gravity,  and  others  hundreds  or  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  farther  from  it.  Certain  countries 
would  have  been  exposed  to  furious  tempests, 
which  would  havm  overturned  and  destroyed  every 
object:  while  others  would  have  been  stifled  for 
want  of  currents  and  agitation  of  the  air.  One 
part  would  have  been  overwhelmed  with  water, 
and  another  entirely  destitute  of  the  liquid  ele¬ 
ment;  one  part  might  have  enjoyed  the  benign 
influence  of  the  sun,  while  another  might  have 
been  within  the  shadow  of  elevations  a  hundred 
miles  high,  and  in  regions  of  insufferable  cold.  In 
short,  while  one  country  might  have  resembled  a 
paradise,  others  woul.l  have  been  transformed  into 
a  chaos,  where  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  barren¬ 
ness  and  desolation.  But  the  globular  figure 
which  the  Creator  has  given  to  our  world  prevents 
all  such  inconveniences  and  evils,  and  secures  to 
us  all  the  advantages  we  enjoy  from  the  equable 
distribution  of  light  and  gravity — of  the  waters 
of  our  seas  and  rivers,  and  of  the  winds  and  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  atmosphere.  Hence  it  is  that  all  the 
bodies  of  the  planetary  system  are  either  spheri¬ 
cal,  or  spheroidal  bodies;  nay,  all  the  great  bodies 
in  the  univer.se,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends, 
are  found  to  be  of  a  globular  figure;  and  in  tliis 
arrangement  the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  the 
Almighty  Creator  are  clearly  to  be  perceived. 

In  .short,  the  discovery  of  the  globular  figure  of 
the  earth  constitutes  an  important  fact  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Divine  Providence,  without  which  some 
of  the  grand  designs  of  the  Creator,  in  reference 
to  our  world,  would  not  have  been  accomplished. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  a  knowledp  of  this  fact 
that  the  continent  of  America  was  discovered, and 
the  blessings  of  civilization,  science,  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  conv'eyed  to  that  region  of  the  earth.  On  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  figure  of  the  earth  the  art  of 
navigation  depends:  and  in  consequence  of  this, 
the  greater  part  of  the  world  has  been  explored, 
and  the  way  prepared  for  carr5’ing  the  tidings  of 
salvation  to  men  of  all  nations,  through  faith  in 
the  crucified  Redeemer.  On  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  figure  of  the  earth  depends  our  know¬ 
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ledge  of  its  m.agnitude  and  dimensions;  and  on 
our  knowledge  of  its  magnitude,  depends  our 
knowledge  of  the  distances  of  the  sun  and  moon; 
and  on  our  knowledge  of  the  distance  of  the  sun 
depends  our  knowledge  of  the  respective  distances 
of  the  planets,  and  the  extent  of  the  solar  system; 
and  on  our  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  this  sys¬ 
tem,  depend  our  conceptions  of  the  distances  of 
the  fixed  stars,  and  of  the  vast  magnitude  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  material  creation;  and  on  our  views 
of  the  immensity  of  the  universe,  depend  the  en¬ 
larged  conceptions  we  are  now  enabled  to  form  of 
the  attributes  of  that  Almighty  Being  from  whom 
we  derived  our  existence,  and  whose  “  kingdom 
ruleth  over  all.”  Had  the  first  link  of  this  chain 
— our  knowledge  of  the  figure  of  the  earth — been 
wanting,  we  should  hdi'e  remained  in  ignorance 
of  all  the  important  consequences,  now  stated, 
which  have  resulted  from  this  discovery — so  inti¬ 
mately  connected  are  all  the  branches  of  useful 
knowledge,  both  human  and  Divine. 

Had  mankind  always  remained  ignorant  of  this 
important  fact,  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe 
would  never  have  been  attempted,  vast  portions 
of  the  habitable-  world  would  have  remained  un¬ 
known  and  unexplored;  the  intercourses  which 
now  subsist  among  the  various  tribes  and  nations 
of  mankind  could  not  have  been  carried  on;  the 
tribes  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  heathen  world, 
and  the  countries  in  which  they  reside,  would 
have  been  unknown;  no  extensive  missionary  en¬ 
terprises  could  have  been  carried  forward;  the 
knowledge  of  “the  salvation  of  God”  could  not 
have  been  communicated  to  all  the  nations  that 
dwell  upon  the  face,  of  the  earth,  according  to  the 
predictions  of  ancient  prophesy;  and  our  ideas  of 
d,he  majesty  and  grandeur  of  the  great  Creator  and 
Redeemer  of  men  would  have  remained  as  low 
and  contracted  as  in  the  dark  ages,  when  it  was 
considered,  even  by  ecclesiastics,  as  a  heresy  and 
a  crime  to  maintain  that  the  earth  is  round  like  a 
globe,  or  ball,  and  that  it  may  be  inhabited  on  all 
sides.  But  now,  inconsequence  of  the  knowledge 
we  have  acquired  on  this  subject,  the  way  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  Divine  pur¬ 
poses  and  predictions  in  relation  to  our  race;  our 
knowledge  of  creation  and  the  perfections  of  its 
Author,  is  extended;  the  path  to  future  improve¬ 
ment  and  discovery  is  laid  open,  and  everything 
now  appears,  notwithstanding  many  obstacles,  to 
be  hastening  onward  to  a  glorious  consuniniation. 


SECTION  II 

O.V  THE  MOTIONS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

It  is  presumed  that,  in  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  there  aro  few  persons  who  have  any  doubts 
that  the  world  in  which  we  dwell  is  nearly  of  the 
figure  of  a  globe,  esjiecially  when  this  position 
can  be  proved  by  so  many  sensible  demonstrations. 
But  there  are  still  many  who  can  scarcely  be 
convinced  that  it  is  moving  along  with  immense 
velocity  through  the  regions  of  space,  in  company 
with  the  other  planets.  On  this  subject,  therefore, 
we  shall  now  offer  a  few  considerations,,  tending 
to  prove  that  the  world  we  inhabit — however 
steadfast  it  may  appear  to  the  eye  of  sense — is,  in 
reality,  a  moving  body,  and  that  all  its  inhabitants 
are  carried  forward  with  a  velocity  far  greater  than 
any  motions  we  see  around  us.  There  are  two 
different  motions  considered  as  connected  with  the 
earth: — one,  by  which  it  is  viewed  as  turning 
round  its  axis  every  twenty-four  hours:  and  an¬ 
other,  by  which  U  wings  its  flight  round  the  sun 
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once  every  year,  In  the  meantime,  1  shall  chiefly 
illustrate  those  arguments  by  which  its  diurnal 
motion  may  be  demonstrated. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  one  thing  of  which 
we  are  all  certain,  that  motion  does  actually  exist, 
either  in  the  earth,  or  iii  the  heavens.  We  every 
day  behold  the  sun  apparently  moving  from  the 
eastern  toward  the  western  horizon.  We  find, 
likewise,  all  the  stars  in  the  firmament  apparently 
moving  in  a  body  round  the  earth,  in  the  course 
of  twenty*four  hours,  and  in  the  manner  described 
in  the  preceding  pages.  Such  observations,  which 
every  one  has  it  in  his  power  to  make,  clearly 
show,  that  there  is  motion  somewhere,  and  the 
question  is — Does  this  apparent  motion  really  exist 
in  the.  heavens,  or  is  it  the  motion  of  the  earth 
that  produces  this  appearance?  Let  us  suppose, 
for  a  moment,  that  it  is  the  earth  which  moves. 
What,  then,  will  be  the  rate  of  its  motion,  in  turn¬ 
ing  round  its  axis,  to  produce  the  apparent  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  heavens?  For,  if  the  earth  really 
move  round  its  axis  from  west  to  east,  the  heavens 
will,  of  course,  appear  to  revolve  around  us  from 
east  to  west.  The  rate  of  this  motion  will  depend 
upon  the  magnitude  of  the  earth.  Now,  we 
know  that  the  earth  is  a  globe,  somewhat  more 
than  24,000  miles  in  circumference;  and,  conse¬ 
quently  in  turning  round  every  twenty-four  hours, 
some  portions  of  its  surface  must  move  at  least  a 
thousand  miles  every  hour.  This  is  a  motion  far 
more  rapid  than  has  ever  been  produced  in  the 
smallest  bodies  by  human  art;  and,  therefore,  it 
may  appear  incredible  to  some  that  such  a  mo¬ 
tion  can  exist  in  a  globe  of  such  vast  dimensions  as 
the  earth.  But,  if  such  persons  deny  that  the 
earth  thus  moves,  then  they  must  admit  t\vsX  the 
heavens  move.  There  is  no  alternative;  for  mo¬ 
tion  actually  exists,  either  in  the  one  or  in  the 
other.  Now,  if  the  motion  is  to  be  considered  as 
exi'ting  in  the  heavens,  let  us  consider  what  the 
rate  of  this  motion  must  necessarily  be.  If  a 
small  globe  of  18  inches  diameter,  were  supposed 
to  perlbrm  a  revolution  round  its  axis  in  two  se¬ 
conds,  and  a  globe  of  2000  yards,  or  72,000  inches 
in  diameter,  to  finish  a  rotation  in  the  same  time, 
this  larger  globe  would  move  with  a  velocity  four 
thousand  times  greater  than  the  other.  In  fig. 
5,  if  A  B,  in  the  center  represent  the  earth,  then 
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if  the  circle  C  E  revolve  round  it  in  a  certain 
time,  and  the  other  two  circles  revolve  around  it 
in  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  circle  F  H 
must  revolve  with  a  quicker  motion  than  the  cir¬ 


cle  C  E,  and  the  circle  I  L  with  a  still  greater  ve¬ 
locity  in  proportion  to  its  greater  distance  from 
the  center  of  mot'on,  A  B. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  what  would  be  the  rate 
of  motion  of  some  of  the  bodies  in  the  heavens, 
whose  distance  from  the  earth  is  known.  The 
sun  is  ascertained  to  be  ninety-five  millions  of 
miles  distant  from  the  earth,  and,  consequently, 
were  he  to  move  round  the  earth  every  day,  as  he 
appears  to  do,  he  would  move  along  a  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  597  millions*  of  miles  every  day;  that 
is,  at  the  rate  of  above  twenty-four  millions  of 
miles  in  an  hour,  414,000  miles  in  a  minute,  and 
0900  miles  every  second.  Again,  the  planet  Ura¬ 
nus,  at  its  nearest  distance  from  the  earth,  is  more 
than  1700  millions  of  miles  distant;  and  conse¬ 
quently'  the  circumference  of  its  orbit  is  more  than 
ten  thousand  six  hundred  millions  of  miles.  If  there¬ 
fore  this  planet  were  supposed  to  move  round  the 
earth  every'  day,  its  motions  would  be  at  the  rate 
of  445  millions  of  miles  in  an  hour, — seven  mil¬ 
lions  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  miles  in 
a  minute, — and  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-.seven  miles 
every  second.  Again,  the  nearest  fixed  stars  are 
known  not  to  be  within  20,000,000,000,000,  or 
twenty  billions  of  miles  from  the  earth;  and  con¬ 
sequently  their  daily  circuit  round  our  globe  would 
measui-a  more  than  125,000,000,000,000,  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  billions  of  miles;  that 
is,  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  hundred  millions  of 
miles  in  the  space  of  a  single  second,  or  the  in¬ 
terval  of  time  which  the  pendulum  of  a  common 
clock  takes  in  moving  from  one  side  to  the  otherl 
Stars,  at  distances  a  hundred  times  greater — of 
which  there  are  many'  such  in  our  firmament — 
would  move  with  a  rapidity  a  hundred  times  sw'ift- 
er;  and  those  still  farther  removed  from  us  in 
the  depths  of  immensity,  with  a  velocity  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  either  human  or  angelic  comprehension; 
yet  all  the  stars  of  heaven  appear  to  move  round 
our  globe  every  twenty-four  hours.  If  the  circle 
C  D  E  (fig.  5)  represent  the  supposed  diurnal  or¬ 
bit  of  the  sun;  F  G  H  that  of  Uranus;  and  I  K  L 
M  that  of  some  of  the  fixed  stars;  then  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the 
body  from  the  earth  will  be  the  velocity  of  its 
motion,  if  it  be  supposed  to  move  round  the  earth 
every  day'. 

If,  therefore,  there  be  any  reader  disposed  to 
reject  the  motion  of  the  earth,  because  it  appears 
incomprehensible,  he  must  necessarily  admit  of 
motions  ten  hundred  thousand  times  greater  and  far 
more  incomprehensible,  more  especially  when  we 
consider  that  the  bodies  in  the  heavens  to  which  w'b 
have  alluded  are  incomparably  greater  than  this 
globe  of  earth  on  which  we  stand, — the  planet 
Uranus  being  more  than  eighty  times,  and  the  sun 
more  than  thirteen  hundred  thousand  times  larger 
than  the  earth,  and  the  fixed  stars,  at  an  average, 
as  large  as  the  sun.  Such  a  rate  of  motion,  in 
such  a  number  of  magnificent  luminaries,  appears 
altogether  overwhelming,  and,  I  may  add  altoge¬ 
ther  incredible. 

The  question  then  which  we  have  to  decide  is, 
which  of  the  motions  to  which  we  have  referred 
is  most  probable — the  motions  of  the  earth,  or  of 
the  heavens?  Is  it  really  necessary  that  the  whole 

’  If  the  circle  CUE  represent  the  circle  wliich  the  sun 
apparentiy  describes  in  revolving  round  the  earth,  P  C,  its 
distance  from  the  center  of  the  earth,  rejiresent !), >,000. (!()0 
of  miles,  and  the  diameter  of  the  circle  C  E  l!)0,(l(!0,000i 
and,  as  the  proportion  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle  to  its  cir. 
cuinference  is  netuiy  as  7  to  22,  the  circunilerence  of  the 
sun’s  circle,  CUE  will  be  about  597,000,000ofntiles,  through 
which  he  behooved  to  travel  every  day,  if  the  earth  were  at 
rest. 
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universe,  compooed  of  sun,  moon,  planets,  comets, 
stars,  and  nebula;,  should  move  round  our  globs 
with  such  astonishing  velocities,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  alternate  succession  of  day  and  night? 
Reason  tells  us  that  it  is  not.  V/e  know  that  the 
Almighty  does  nothing  in  vain,  but  employs  the 
most  .simple  means,  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
most  astonishing  and  important  ends.  The  suc¬ 
cession  of  da}'  and  night  can  be  accotnpli.shed  by 
a  simple  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  which 
will  completely  account  for  all  the  apparent  diur¬ 
nal  revolutions  of  the  celestial  bodies.  This  we 
find  to  be  actually  the  case  with  the  other  planets 
of  the  solar  system.  The  planet  Jupiter  is  four¬ 
teen  hundred  times  larger  than  the  earth,  and 
moves  round  its  a.xis  in  less  than  ten  hours,  at  the 
rate  of  28,00iJ  miles  an  hour,  which  is  a  velocity 
twenty-eight  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth, 
supposing  it  to  move  round  its  axis.  The  planet 
Saturn  is  nearly  a  thousand  times  larger  than  our 
globe,  and  it  revolves  round  its  axis  in  ten  hours 
and  a  half,  at  the  rate  of  24,000  miles  an  hour,  in 
those  places  situate  near  its  equator.  To  a  specta¬ 
tor  placed  on  these  planets,  tlie  heavens  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  revolve  around  him  every  ten  hours,  as 
they  appear  to  us  to  revolve  every  twenty-four 
hours,  hut  with  an  apparently  more  rapid  motion; 
while  he  himself  might  suppose,  as  we  are  apt  to 
do,  that  he  is  actually  at  rest.  The  earth,  there¬ 
fore  must  be  considered  as  revolving  round  its 
axis,  in  accordance  with  the  arrangements  of  the 
other  planets  of  the  system  to  which  it  belongs; 
and  to  suppose  otherwise,  would  be  in  opposition 
to  all  the  laws  which  govern  the  material  universe, 
and  would  distort  all  our  ideas  of  the  harmony 
and  order  of  the  works  of  the  Creator. 

2,  Another  consideration  which  demonstrates 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  is  this;  that  such 
a  rate  of  motion  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  has 
now  been  stated,  though  it  might  be  within  the 
limits  of  Divine  power  to  effect,  would  soon,  shat¬ 
ter  i!ie  material  universe  to  atoms,  and  reduce  crea¬ 
tion  to  a  chaos.  Were  a  ball  of  soft  wood  to  be 
projected  from  a  cannon,  at  the  rate  of  800  miles 
per  hour,  in  a  few  moments  it  would  be  reduced 
to  splinters;  and  hence  the  forage  and  other  light 
substances  projected  from  a  piece  of  ordnance 
are  iustaiUly  torn  to  pieces.  What  then  might  be 
supposed  to  be  the  consequences,  were  a  body  im¬ 
pelled  through  the  ethereal  regions  with  a  velocity 
of  a  hundred  thousand  millions  of  miles  in  a  mi¬ 
nute,  as  multitudes  of  the  stars  behooved  to  be, 
were  the  earth  at  rest  in  the  center  of  the  uni¬ 
verse?  It  would  undoubtedly  reduce  to  atoms 
the  most  compact  bodies  in  creation,  although  they 
were  composed  of  substances  harder  than  ada¬ 
mant. 

3.  Another  corroborative  argument  in  support 
of  the  motion  of  the  earth  is  this,  that  there,  is  no 
instance  known  in  the  universe  of  a  larger  body  re¬ 
volving  around  a  smaller.  We  do  not  find  such 
planets  as  Jupiter  and  Saturn  revolving  around 
their  sat  llites,  or  moons;  but  all  those  satellitos 
which  are  much  smaller  than  these  planets,  per¬ 
form  their  revolutions  around  them,  as  the  center 
of  their  motions.  The  earth,  which  is  fifty  times 
greater  than  the  moon,  does  not  revolve  around 
hei,  hut  that  nocturnal  luminary  regularly  re¬ 
volves  around  the  earth.  The  sun  does  not  revolve 
around  the  planets  Mercury  and  Venus — wliich  are 
thousands  of  times  less  tlian  that  luminary — but 
they  invariably  revolve  around  liim  as  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  light  and  influence.  As  tlie  siiii  is  one 
million  three  hundred  thousand  times  larger  tlian 
the  earth,  it  cannot  therefore  be  supposed  for  a 
momont,  that  such  an  enormous  globe  should  re¬ 
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volve,  with  such  an  inconceivably  rapid  motion, 
around  so  inconsiderable  a  ball  as  the  earlli;  and 
much  less  that  the  wliole  universe  should  revolve 
around  it  every  day.  Were  the  earth  not  revolv¬ 
ing  around  its  axis  every  day,  tliere  would  be  an 
infraction  of  all  the  laws  which  govern  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  universal  nature;  and  therefore  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  admit  its  motion,  in  order  to 
direct  our  views,  and  to  produce  e.onvietion  of  the 
unity  of  design,  and  of  the  harmony  of  creation. 

4.  The  last  argnment  I  shall  mention  in  the 
meantime,  and  which  I  consider  as  demonstrative 
oil  this  subject,  is  tins — that  if  the  earth  were  at 
rest,  and  all  the  heavenly  bodies  revolving  around 
it  with  dreadfull}' rapid  motions,  it  irnuld  confound 
all  our  ideas  of  the  wisdom  and  intelligence  'uf  the 
Deity.  Wisdom  is  that  perfection  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  agent,  which  enables  him  to  proportionate 
one  thing  to  another,  and  to  devise  the  most  ap¬ 
propriate  means  to  accomplish  important  ends. 
We  should  reckon  that  person  foolish  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  who  should  construct,  at  an  enormous  ex¬ 
pense,  a  huge  piece  of  machinery  for  carrying 
round  a  grate,  and  the  body  of  a  large  huildhig 
to  which  it  is  attached,  for  the  purpose  of  roasting 
a  small  fowl,  fixed  in  the  center  of  its  motions; 
instead  of  making  the  fowl  turn  round  its  differ¬ 
ent  sides  to  the  fire.  Were  the  iniiabitants  of 
London  or  any  large  town,  to  attempt  to  construct 
machinery  to  make  the  whole  city  move  round  in 
a  circle,  carrying  a  lamp  near  the  center  to  throw 
liglit  and  heat  over  a  ball  of  only  one  incli  in  dia¬ 
meter,  wlien  the  same  purpose  could  have  easily 
been  effected  by  making  the  ball  itself  turn  round 
its  axis;  we  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  sucli  a  scheme  as  a  display  of  consum¬ 
mate  folly.  But  none  of  these  schemes  would  ha 
half  so  preposterous  as  to  suppose  the  vast  uni¬ 
verse  to  move  round  so  inconsiderable  a  globe  as 
the  earth,  to  produce  the  alternate  snccessiou  of 
day  and  night,  when  the  same  object  can  be  effect¬ 
ed  by  tlie  earth’s  simply  revolving  around  its  axis. 
Such  a  device,  therefore,  cannot  form  any  part 
of  tlie  arrangements  of  Infinite  Wisdom.  Can 
we  suppose  for  a  moment  that  what  would  be 
considered  as  the  consummation  of  folly  in  man¬ 
kind,  is  characteristic  of  the  plans  and  operations 
of  the  Divinity,  or  that  the  great  Source  of  eter¬ 
nal  wisdom  is  to  be  leveled  below  the  mo.st  fool¬ 
ish  of  men?  Such  a  thought  can  never  be  ad¬ 
mitted  by  any  of  his  intelligent  offspring,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  Him  who  is  designated  “  the  only  wise 
God,”  who  “is  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  e.xcel- 
lent  in  working,”  and  “who  hath  established  the 
world  by  his  wisdom,  and  stretclied  out  the  heaven 
by  his  understanding.’"  If  it  could  bo  proved 
that  the  earth  is  at  rest,  and  the  whole  universe 
in  motion  around  it,  I  should  scarcely  admit  that 
the  world  was  framed  by  that  all-wise  Being 
whose  character  is  delineated  in  the  sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures,  whose  wisdom  as  far  transcends  that  of  man 
as  the  heavens  are  high  above  the  earth. 

I  have  been  somewhat  particular  in  exhibiting 
the  arguments  which  prove  that  the  earth  is  a 
moving  body,  because,  in  some  minds,  there  is  a 
great  hesitation  in  admitting  this  fact,  and  in 
others,  a  disposition  to  receive  it  merely  on  tho 
testimony  of  other  men,  without  nnderstamiing 
tlie  foundation  on  whicli  it  rests;  and  becauso 
right  views  and  conceptions  of  such  facts  lead  to 
right  conceptions  of  the  operations  and  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  that  almighty  Being  whom  we  profess 
to  adore.  I  shall  take  an  opportunity  of  stating 
the  arguments  v/hich  prove  the  annual  motion  of 
the  globe  round  the  sun,  when  we  come  to  do 
scribe  the  earth  considered  as  a  planet. 
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SECTION  III. 

Refuictio.xs  suggested  by  the  motions  of  the 

EARTH  AND  HEAVENS. 

We  have  now  endeavored  to  prove  to  the  intel¬ 
ligent  reader,  that  the  world  in  which  we  dwell, 
with  all  its  continents,  islands,  oceans,  and  its 
numerous  population,  is  continually  revolving 
around  its  axis  to  bring  about  the  returns  of  day 
and  night.  It  is  also  flying  with  a  still  greater 
velocity  around  the  sun,  to  produce  the  various 
changes  of  the  seasons.  What  an  august  and 
sublime  idea  does  this  suggest  for  our  occasional 
contemplation  !  While  we  are  apt  to  imagine  we 
are  sitting  in  absolute  rest  in  our  apartments,  we 
are  in  reality  whirling  round  toward  the  east  at 
the  rate  of  hundreds  of  miles  an  hour;  and  are, 
at  the  same  time,  carried  through  the  regions  of 
space  with  a  velocity  of  sixty-eight  thousand 
miles  every  hour;  so  that  during  every  moment, 
or  every  pulse  that  beats  within  us,  we  are  carried 
nearly  twenty  miles  from  that  portion  of  space 
we  occupied  before.  When  we  lie  down  to  sleep 
in  the  evening,  we  are  seldom  aware  that,  during 
our  seven  hours’  repose,  we  have  been  carried 
along  through  the  .space  of  four  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  miles  1  When,  amidst  the  gloom 
of  winter,  we  look  forward  to  the  cheering  scenes 
of  spring,  we  must  be  carried  forward  more  than 
a  hundred  millions  of  miles,  before  we  can  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  that  season;  and  when  spring 
arrives,  we  must  be  carried  through  the  voids  of 
space,  hundreds  of  millions  more,  before  we  can 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  harvest.  During  every  breath 
we  draw,  and  every  word  we  speak,  we  are  carried 
forward  in  our  course  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  miles, 
unconscious  of  the  rapidity  of  our  flight;  but  the 
motion  is  not  the  less  real,  because  we  do  not  feel 
it.  What  should  we  think  if  we  beheld  one  of 
the  largest  mountains  in  Scotland  flying  through 
the  atmosphere,  across  the  island  of  Great  Britain, 
with  a  velocity  which  would  carry  it  from  John- 
o’-Groat’s  to  the  Laud’s  End,  a  distance  of  seven 
hundred  miles,  in  seven  minutes?  It  would, 
doubtless,  excite  universal  wonder  and  a^ionish- 
ment.  But  this  is  not  one-tenth  part  of  the  velo¬ 
city  with  which  the  great  globe  of  the.earth,  and 
all  that  it  contains,  flies  through  the  boundless 
regions  of  space.  Were  we  placed  on  a  fixed 
point,  a  thousand  miles  distant  from  the  earth, 
and  beheld  this  mighty  globe,  with  all  its  magni¬ 
ficent  scenery  and  population,  thus  winging  its 
flight  around  the  sun,  and  carrying  the  moon 
along  with  it  in  its  rapid^career,  such  a  spectacle 
would  overwhelm  us  with  astonishment  inexpres¬ 
sible,  and  even  with  emotions  of  terror,  and 
would  present  to  view  a  scene  of  sublimity  and 
grandeur  beyond  the  reach  of  our  present  concep¬ 
tions.  To  angels,  and  other  superior  intelligences, 
when  winging  their  flight  from  heaven  to  earth, 
and  through  distant  worlds,  such  august  scenes 
may  bo  frequently  presented. 

Although  the  heavens  do  not  in  reality  move 
round  the  earth,  as  they  appear  to  do,  yet  there 
are  thousands  of  globes  in  the  celestial  regions 
whose  real  motions  are  more  swift  and  astonish¬ 
ing  than  even  those  to  which  we  have  now  re¬ 
ferred.  The  planet  Venus  moves  in  its  orbit  with 
a  velocity  of  eivhty  thousand  miles  an  hour; 
Mercury  at  tha  rate  of  one  hundred  and  nine 
thousand  miles  an  hour;  and  the  planet  Jupiter, 
which  is  one  thousand  four  hundred  times  larger 
than  the  earth,  at  the  rate  of  nearly  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  miles  an  hour,  carrying  along  with  it  in  its 
course,  four  globes,  each  larger  tliau  our  moon. 


I  Some  of  the  comets  have  been  found  to  move 
more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  miles  in  the 
space  of  an  hour;  and  some  of  the  fixed  stars, 
though  apparently  at  rest,  are  moving  with  a  ve¬ 
locity  of  many  thousands  of  miles  an  hour.  In 
short,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  there 
is  not  a  globe  in  the  universe,  nor  a  portion  of 
matter  throughout  creation,  but  is  in  rapid  and 
perpetual  motion  through  the  spaces  of  infinity, 
supported  by  the  arm  of  Omnipotence,  and  ful¬ 
filling  the  designs  for  which  it  was  created. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  original  cause  of  these 
motions,  we  shall  find  that  no  other  cause  can  be 
assigned  but  the  fiat  and  the  power  oi  that  omni¬ 
potent  Being  who  at  first  said,  “Let  the  universe 
appear,’’  and  it  started  into  being.  As  matter  did 
not  make  itself,  so  neither  can  it  move  itself;  its 
motion  must  commence,  and  can  only  be  conti¬ 
nued  every  moment,  by  the  power  of  that  almighty 
Being  who  brought  it  into  existence.  He  alone 
who  existed  from  eternity',  whose  power  is  uncon¬ 
trollable,  and  whose  wi^om  is  unsearchable,  is 
the  original  Source  of  ail  motion,  as  he  is  the 
Source  of  all  life  and  animation.  By  his  omnipo¬ 
tent  arm  the  planets  were  at  first  launched  into 
existence,  and  impelled  in  their  swift  career,  and 
the  motion  at  first  communicated,  is  every  mo¬ 
ment  continued  by  the  incessant  agency  of  the 
same  almighty  Power.  Were  that  Power  to  with¬ 
draw  its  energy,  or  the  subordinate  means  by 
which  it  is  appointed  to  be  continued,  the  universe 
would  soon  run  into  confusion,  and  creation 
be  transformed  into  a  chaos.  But  God,  who 
“stretched  out  the  heavens,  and  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  earth,”  hath  appointed  them  a  decree 
which  they  cannot  pass,  and  they  continue  to  this 
day,  according  to  his  ordinances,  for  all  are  his 
servants.  Psalm  cxix.  91. 

What  a  scene  of  wonders  is  presented  to  view 
when  we  contemplate  the  motions  incessantly 
going  forward  throughout  creation  1 — that  thou¬ 
sands  of  globes,  much  larger  than  our  world,  are 
winging  their  flight  with  unremitting  speed, 
through  the  regions  of  immensity,  at  a  rate  which 
overwhelms  the  human  imagination  !  What  an 
astonishing  idea  does  this  convey  of  the  energies 
of  the  Eternal  Divinity,  who  at  first  launched  this 
earth  and  all  the  planetary'  globes  from  his  power¬ 
ful  hand!  He  only  “spake,  and  it  was  done;” 
and  for  thousands  of  years  such  motions  have 
been  continued  without  intermission!  Well  may 
we  exclaim,  with  the  inspired  writers,  “  Who  can 
by  searching  find  out  God?” — “Who  can  utter 
the  mighty  acts  of  the  Lord  ?  who  can  show 
forth  all  his  praise  ?” 

There  are  certain  practical  instructions  which 
may  be  deduced  from  this  subject.  The  power 
of  God,  as  displayed  in  the  motions  of  the  earth 
and  heavens,  teaches  us  that  nothing  can  be  too 
hard  for  Jehovah,  and  that  all  the  declarations  of 
his  word,  however  wonderful  and  inexplicable  to 
mortals,  shall,  in  due  time,  receive  their  full  ac¬ 
complishment.  We  are  assured,  by  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  sacred  oracles,  that  a  period  is  approach¬ 
ing  when  all  the  millions  of  the  human  race, 
whose  bodies  are  now  putrefying  in  the  grave, 
and  all  the  succeeding  generations  of  men  until 
the  close  of  time,  shall  be  reanimated  from  the 
tomb,  and  arrayed  in  more  glorious  forms  than 
they  now  wear.  We  are  also  assured  that  this 
globe,  on  which  we  now  reside,  is  destined  to  un¬ 
dergo  an  important  and  universal  change,  when 
its  elementary  parts  “shall  melt  with  fervent 
heat,”  and  “  the  earth  also,  and  the  works  that 
are  therein  shall  be  burned  up,”  as  to  their  present 
constitution  and  aspect,  and  that  a  new  arrange- 
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ment  will  take  place,  in  reference  to  the  habita¬ 
tion  to  be  allotted  to  the  rigliteous.  We  perceive 
no  symptoms  of  such  changes  at  present;  we 
have  never  seen  any  of  the  dead  rise  to  life,  after 
their  bodies  had  mingled  with  the  dust,  and  the 
ashes  of  some  of  them  been  scattered  by  the 
rvinds  over  different  regions  of  the  sea  and  land; 
and  therefore  doubts  are  apt  to  arise  in  the  mind, 
whether  such  wonderful  transformations  are  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  effected.  But  all  such  doubts  are  at 
once  dispelled,  when  we  consider  the  perfections 
of  .Tehovah  as  displayed  in  the  structure,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  movements  of  the  universe,  which 
afford  us  a  sensible  demonstration,  that  notliing, 
however  inexplicable  to  us,  can  be  beyond  the 
range  of  Omnipotence.  Therefore,  we  may  rest 
assured  that,  when  the  time  appointed  in  the  de¬ 
cree  of  Heaven  arrives,  that  power  which  carries 
the  earth  and  all  the  celestial  orbs  in  their  rapid 
motions  through  the  sky,  shall  be  exerted  in  re- 
anirnating  all  the  generations  of  mankind,  now 
sleeping  in  the  tomb;  in  producing  a  most  won¬ 
derful  change  in  the  aspect  of  this  terraqueous 
globe;  aud  in  causing  “  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth”  to  arise,  wherein  righteousness  shall  dwell 
forever.  For  that  power  which  carries  thousands 
of  vast  globes  through  the  regions  of  immensity, 
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with  velocities  of  a  hundred  thousand  miles  in 
the  short  space  of  an  hour,  must  be  more  than 
adequate  to  accomplish  all  the  glorious  scenes 
and  transformations  predicted  in  the  records  of 
the  Christian  revelation.  The  Christian  may 
therefore  rely  with  unshaken  confidence  on  all 
the  “great  and  precious  promises”  contained  in 
the  Scriptures  of  truth,  which  are  given  forth  by 
Him  whose  faithfulness  is  established  in  the  very 
heavens,  and  who  “  keepeth  covenant  and  mercy 
with  them  that  love  him  and  keep  his  command¬ 
ments  to  a  thousand  generations,”  and  therefore 
cannot  fail  of  ultimately  receiving  their  full  ac¬ 
complishment.  Well,  therefore,  may  the  believer 
in  Christ  exclaim — 

“If  my  immortal  Saviour  lives. 

Then  my  immortal  life  is  sure: 

His  word  a  firm  foundation  gives; 

Here  let  me  build  and  rest  secure. 

“Here  let  myfailli  unshaken  dwell; 

Immovable  the  promise  stands; 

Nor  all  the  powers  of  earth  and  hell 
Can  e’er  dissolve  the  sacred  bands. 

Here,  O  my  soul,  thy  trust  repose! 

If  Jesus  is  for  ever  mine. 

Not  death  itself,  that  last  of  foes. 

Shall  break  a  union  so  divine.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SUN— OF  THE  INFERIOR  PLANETS— AND  OF  THE 

, EARTH  AND  MOON. 


When  we  fake  a  particular  survey  of  the  starry 
heavens,  we  find  that  the  stars,  in  general,  never 
shift  their  positions  from  each  other.  They  ap¬ 
pear  to  move  round  us  in  one  compact  body,  as 
the  figures  of  the  constellations  do  on  a  celestial 
globe,  when  it  is  turned  round  its  axis;  but  the 
stars  belonging  to  one  constellation  never  move 
toward  those  of  another,  nor  change  their  dis¬ 
tances  from  each  other.  If  we  direct  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  stars  of  the  Great  Bear,  for  example, 
(see  fig-  1),  we  shall  find  that,  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  and  at  every  season  of  the 
year,  they  present  the  same  definite  figure,  and 
the  same  relative  position  to  each  other,  without 
any  sensible  variation  of  distance  or  magnitude; 
and  the  s;imo  may  be  observed  from  one  year  to 
another.  Hence,  they  are  usually  denominated 
“  the  fixed  stars.”  But  when  we  observe  the 
heavens  with  still  more  accuracy  and  minuteness, 
we  shall  occasionally  perceive  a  few  bodies,  hav¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  stars,  which,  when  care¬ 
fully  watched,  for  a  few  weeks  or  months,  will  be 
found  shifting  their  positions  with  respect  to  the 
surrounding  stars.  In  most  cases,  their  motion 
is  toward  the  east,  but  not  unfrequently  toward 
the  west,  azid,  at  certain  times,  no  motion  can  be 
observed  for  a  considerable  number  of  days.  Tlie 
bodies  which  are  thus  perceived  to  change  their 
positions  among  the  stars  are  called  pla.nets; 
which  word  signifies  “  wandering  stars.” 

'I’liere  are  ten  orbs  of  this  description  which 
have  been  traced  in  the  heavens,  and  whose  mo¬ 
tions  have  been  accurately  ascertained.  Only  five 
of  these  bodies  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye;  the 
other  five  can  be  seen  only  with  telescopes.  The 
five  planets  visible  to  the  unassisted  eye  were 
known  to  the  ancients,  who  gave  them  the  fol¬ 
lowing  names,  derived  from  the  heathen  mytho¬ 


logy;  namely,  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn.  The  other  five  were  discovered  by  means 
of  the  telescope,  within  the  space  of  the  last 
seventy  years.  They  are  named  Vesta,  Juno, 
Ceres,  Pallas,  and  Uranus.  By  a  careful  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  motions  aud  other  phenomena  of 
these  bodies,  astronomers  have  ascertained  that 
they  all  move  round  the  sun  as  the  center  of  their 
motions;  and,  along  with  the  earth,  and  nineteen 
smaller  globes,  form  one  grand  and  harmonious 
system,  with  which  we  who  live  on  the  terra¬ 
queous  globe  are  intimately  connected.  The 
central  orb  which  enlightens  these  moving  bodies, 
and  by  its  influence  preserves  them  in  harmony 
and  order,  is  the  same  sun  that  enlightens  our 
day,  and  diffuses  life  and  auimutiou  among  all 
the  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  our 
globe.  These  bodies',  although  they  sometimes 
appear  in  different  and  even  opposite  regions  of 
the  heavens,  occupy  but  a  very  .small  space,  as  to 
the  range  of  their  motions,  compared  with  that 
which  is  occupied  by  the  fixed  stars.  The  whole 
assemblage  of  these  moving  orbs,  including  the 
earth,  is  what  is  generally  denominated  The 
Solar  System,  of  which  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  give  a  general  description,  beginning  at  the 
center  of  the  system,  and  izroceeding  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  planets  as  they  lie  in  order. 


SECTION  I. 

The  sun. 

The  sun  is  the  grand  center  and  animating 
principle  of  the  planetary  system,  around  which 
all  the  planets  revolve,  at  different  distances,  and 
in  different  periods  of  time;  aud  by  whose  attract- 
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iiig  influence  they  are  retained  in  their  respective 
arbits  From  this  source  they  all  derive  light  and 
heat,  and  all  the  other  influences  requisite  to  fit 
them  for  being  habitable  worlds. 

Among  all  the  objects  of  the  visible  creation,  there 
is  none  whose  beauty  is  so  much  admired,  and 
whose  benign  influence  is  so  generally  appreciat¬ 
ed,  as  the  sun.  Every  day  this  glorious  orb  visits 
us  with  his  cheering  beams,  dispels  the  shades  of 
night,  and  diffuses  joy  and  animation  among  all 
the  tribes  of  sensitive  existence;  without  whose 
powerful  energy,  our  world  would  soon  become  a 
dark  and  shapeless  chaos,  without  life,  order  or 
enjoyment.  But  the  splendor  of  this  luminary, 
and  4,bo  benefits  it  confers,  are  so  common  and  so 
regularly  continued,  that  we  are  apt  to  view  them 
with  indifference;  and  we  seldom  contemplate, 
with  the  eye  of  an  enlightened  understanding,  the 
wonderful  nature  of  that  globe  on  which  sur¬ 
rounding  worlds  depend  for  all  the  comforts  and 
beneficial  agencies  they  enjoy.  To  the  vulgar 
eye,  the  solar  orb  appears  only  like  a  flat  lumin¬ 
ous  circle  of  a  few  inches  diameter;  and  there 
are  thousands  of  mankind  who  consider  it  in  no 
other  light  than  as  a  brilliant  lamp,  of  no  great 
size,  hung  up  in  the  firmament  to  give  us  light 
by  day,  and  to  enable  us  to  prosecute  our  daily 
labors.  Even  minds  of  a  more  elevated  and  re¬ 
flecting  cast  have  seldom  entered  into  all  the  sub¬ 
lime  ideas  connected  with  the  nature  and  proper¬ 
ties  of  this  august  luminary;  and  it  is  questionable 
W'hether  the  greatest  astronomer  now  existing  is 
capable  of  forming  a  conception  of  the  magnitude 
and  sublimity  of  the  solar  orb,  corresponding  to 
its  vast  extent  and  its  real  grandeur,  as  the  soul, 
and  center,  and  connecting  principle  of  mighty 
worlds. 

Of  the  magnitude  of  this  stupendous  globe 
arithmetical  numbers  can  scarcely  convey  to  us 
an  adequate  idea;  but  wo  may',  in  the  first  place, 
state  its  dimensions  in  numbers.  Its  diameter,  or 
a  line  passing  through  its  center  from  one  side  to 
another,  is  found  to  be  880,000  miles.  Its  circum¬ 
ference,  or  a  line  going  quite  rcmnd  it,  is  2,764,600 
miles.  Its  surface  contains  2,4.32,800,000,000  of 
square  miles;  that  is,  more  than  twelve  thousand 
times  the  number  of  square  miles  oil  our  globe. 
Its  solid  contents  comprehend  356,818,739,200,- 
000,000  or  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand 
billions  of  cubical  miles;  that  is,  1,350,000  times 
the  number  of  solid  miles  which  the  terraqueous 
globe  contains;  so  that  were  one  million  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  globes  as  large  as  the 
earth  to  be  compacted  into  one  globe,  it  would 
only  equal  the  size  of  the  sun!  Some  of  these 
dimensions  may  be  somewhat  illustrated  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Suppose  a  person  to  move  round  the  sun’s 
circumference  at  the  rate  of  forty-five  miles  every 
day,  it  would  require  more  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty  years  before  the  circuit  could  be  completed. 
Suppose  one  were  to  traverse  the  whole  surface 
of  tills  luminary,  so  as  to  pass  over  every  square 
mile  on  its  surface,  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  a 
day,  it  would  require  more  than  a  hundred  millions 
of  years  before  such  an  object  could  be  accom- 
lished.  It  is  stated  that  the  splendid  view  from 
lount  Etna  comprehends  a  circle  two  hundred 
and  forty  miles  in  diameter,  containing  45,240 
square  miles.  Now  this  is  only  the  fifty-three 
millionth  part  of  the  surface  of  Ihe  sun;  so  that 
more  than  fifty-three  millions  of  landscapes,  such 
as  beheld  from  the  top  of  Etna,  must  p.ass  before 
us  ere  we  could  contemplate  a  surface  as  exten¬ 
sive  as  that  of  the  sun.  Were  we  to  suppose 
every  such  landscape  to  occup^y  two  hours  in  the 
contemplation,  it  would  require  twelve  tliousand 


two  hundred  and  seventy-five  years — without  the 
least  intermission — or  more  than  double  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  Mosaic  creation, 
before  the  whole  surface  of  this  immense  globe 
could  be,  in  this  rapid  manner,  surveyed.  The 
magnitude  of  this  luminary  may  also  be  illustra¬ 
ted  from  the  following  comparison:  The  earth 
contains  about  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  thou¬ 
sand  millions  of  cubical  miles;  the  planet  Jupiter 
is  fourteen  hundred  times  larger  than  the  earth; 
Saturn  is  about  a  thousand  times;  and  Uranus 
about  eighty  times  larger  than  the  earth:  yet  the 
sun  is  found  to  be  more  than  five  hundred  times 
larger  than  those  planets,  and  all  the  other  planets, 
moons,  and  comets  of  the  solar  system  taken 
together. 

If  it  be  asked  why  the  sun  appears  so  small  to 
our  eyes,  if  it  is  indeed  so  immense  a  globe,  it  is 
easily  answered,  that  this  is  owing  to  its  immense 
distance  from  our  world.  This  distance  is  no  less 
than  ninety-five  millions  of  miles, — a  distance  of 
which  the  mind  can  form  only  a  very  inadequate 
conception.  It  may  be  somewhat  illu.strated, 
however,  as  follows:  A  cannon  ball,  at  its  utmost 
speed,  when  it  leaves  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  is 
calculated  to  fly  at  the  rate  of  about  five  hundred 
miles  an  hour;  but  it  would  require  such  a  moving 
body — though  flying  continually  with  this  velo¬ 
city — twenty-one  years  and  two  hundred  and 
forty-five  days  before  it  could  reach  the  sun. 
This  may  be  further  illustrated  by  motions  with 
which  we  are  more  familiar.  Suppose  a  steam- 
carriage  to  set  out  from  the  earth  in  the  direction 
of  the  sun,  and  to  move,  without  intermission,  at 
the  rate  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  miles  every 
day,  it  would  require  five  hundred  and  forty-seven 
years  before  it  could  traverse  the  space  which  in¬ 
tervenes  between  us  and  that  distant  luminary. 
How  wonderful,  then, that  the  sun,  at  such  a  dis¬ 
tance,  should  exert  his  attractive  power  upon  the 
earth — fructify  the  soil — raise  tides  in  the  ocean — 
and  diffuse  light,  and  heat,  and  color,  and  anima¬ 
tion,  over  all  its  regions  !  And  not  only  so,  but 
even  on  the  remotest  planet  of  the  system,  at  the 
distance  of  eighteen  hundred  millions  of  miles, 
similar  influences  are  produced  by  the  agency  of 
this  august  luminary! 

Are  we  startled  at  the  vast  distance  and  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  solar  orb  which  we  have  now  staled? 
and  are  we  apt  to  doubt  whether  the  representa¬ 
tions  we  have  given  be  accordant  with  fact?  We 
ought  to  consider  that  He  who  made  the  sun,  and 
adorned  him  wkh  the  splendor  he  exhibits,  is 
“  The  Lord  God  Omnipotent,”  the  extent  of 
whose  power  and  wisdom  none  can  comprehend; 
and  that  the  sun  required  to  be  of  such  a  magni¬ 
tude  to  give  stability  to  the  system  of  which  he  is 
the  center;  and,  according  to  the  laws  he  hath 
impressed  upon  the  material  world,  to  retain  sur¬ 
rounding  worlds  in  the  paths  prescribed  them, 
and  to  dispense  to  them  all  those  influences  which 
they  require.  If  we  are  astonished  at  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  sun,  how  must  our  admiration  be 
raised  when  we  consider  that  this  globe  is  only 
one  out  of  millions  of  similar  globes  which  exia* 
in  the  universe!  For  every  star  that  adorns  our 
firmament  is,  on  good  grounds,  concluded  to  be  a 
sun,  no  less  spacious  and  luminous  than  that 
which  enlightens  our  day;  and  has,  doubtless,  a 
retinue  of  planetary  globes  revolving  around  it,  as 
the  center  of  light  and  influence. 

Nature  and  physical  constitution  of  the  Sun. — Of 
the  real  nature  of  this  luminary  we  have  hitherto 
acquired  but  very  imperfect  conceptions.  But 
since  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  its  constitution  has  been  somewhat  en- 
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.arged.  We  no  longer  view  tne  sun  as  a  ball  of  i 
liquid  fire,  as  had  sometimes  been  supposed,  but  as 
a  solid  body,  composed  of  different  materials,  in 
which  wonderful  processes  are  going  forward  on 
an  extensive  scale,  for  preparing  and  perpetuating 
tliat  light  and  heat  which  are  destined  to  cheer 
and  illuminate  surrounding  worlds.  When  the 
sun  is  viewed  by  means  of  a  telescope,  spots  of 
various  kinds  are  perceived  upon  its  surface. 
These  spots  appear  first  on  its  eastern  margin, 
when  they  appear  narrow  and  somewhat  obscure; 
they  move  gradually  onward  to  the  center  of  the 
disc,  when  they  appear  largest  and  most  dis¬ 
tinct;  afterward  they  proceed  toward  the  western 
limb,  where  they  again  appear  narrow  and  ob¬ 
scure;  and  after  a  period  of  about  thirteen  daj’s, 
from  their  first  appearance  on  the  eastern  edge, 
they  disappear  from  the  western  limb;  and,  in 
many  cases,  they  again  appear  on  the  eastern 
limb,  after  the  same  period  of  thirteen  days.  But 
they  are  frequently  somewhat  changed  in  their 
aspect  before  they  reappear;  and,  in  numerous 
instances,  after  disappearing  from  the  sun’s  west¬ 
ern  boundary,  they  are  never  again  visible  in  the 
same  shape;  but  other  spots,  at  uncertain  intervals, 
are  seen  diversifying  the  solar  disc;  though  not 
unfrequentlyscarcel y  a  single  spot  is  to  bo  seen  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  sun.  ■  The  spots  appear¬ 
ing  narrower  and  less  distinct  on  the  eastern  and 
western  limbs,  is  owing  to  our  viewing  obliquely 
these  parts  of  the  sun’s  surface.  The  conclusions 
to  be  deduced  from  these  circumstances  are,  1st, 
that  the  sun  is  a  globe,  and  not  a  flat  surface,  as 
it  appears  to  the  naked  eye,  otherwise  the  spots 
would  appear  equally  large  and  distinct  on  every 
part  of  its  surface.  2d.  That  this  luminary 
moves  round  its  axis  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
rotation  of  the  planets;  for  its  spots  do  not  shift 
their  places  on  its  disc,  but  are  carried  along  with 
the  whole  body  of  the  sun.  The  time  of  the  ap¬ 
parent  revolution  of  these  spots  is  27  days,  8  hours; 
but  the  real  period  of  the  sun’s  rotation  is  25  days, 
9  hours,  56  minutes;  and  therefore,  the  places 
about  the  sun’s  equator  move  at  the  rate  of  four 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles  an 
hour.* 

The  solar  spots  are  of  all  sizes,  and  of  diflerent 
shapes:  their  size  is  from  yi^th  to  ^';jth  of  the 
sun’s  diameter.  The  smallest  of  those  spots  which 
can  be  distinctly  seen,  are  nearly  a  thousand  miles 
in  diameter.  Spots,  the  one-fiftieth  p.art  of  the 
diameter  of  the  sun — which  we  hav'e  frequently 
seen — are  17,600  miles  in  diameter,  or  more  than 
double  the  diameter  of  the  earth;  and  if  the  spot 
be  considered  only  as  a  plane,  and  somewhat  cir¬ 
cular,  it  will  contain  more  than  two  hundred  and 
forty-three  thousand  square  miles,  which  is  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  the  area  of  the  whole  terra¬ 
queous  globe;  and  yet  sometimes  a  spot  of  this 
vast  size  will  disappear  in  a  few  weeks,  and  not 
unfrequently  in  a  few  days.  Sometimes  not  a 
single  spot  is  to  be  seen  on  the  solar  disc  for  weeks 
and  even  for  months  together;  at  other  times,  we 
have  seen  above  one  hundred  spots  of  all  sizes  dis¬ 
persed  over  the  face  of  the  sun  at  one  time.  In 
such  cases,  there  are  generally  five  or  six  large 
spots,  such  as  that  alluded  to  above,  accompanied 
with  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  smaller  spots;  but, 
after  disappearing  at  the  sun’s  western  limb,  it  is 
seldom  that  they  come  round  again  in  the  same 
order  as  before.  Some  appear  to  have  been  alto- 


•  This  is  foHnd  by  dividing- the  circumference  of  the  sun  = 
2,7Ct,C00  miles,  by  the  number  of  hours  in  which  the  rota¬ 
tion  is  performed,  namely  610  hours,  and  tha  quotient  is  the 
rate  of  motion  per  hour. 
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I  gether  dissipated,  and  others  to  have  changed 
their  shape  and  relation  to  surrounding  spots,  in 
which  they  formerly  appeared.  Wo  have  seen 
spots  of  nearly  2000  miles  in  diameter  vanish  in 
the  course  of  twenty-two  hours  :  and,  on  the 
other  liand,  on  a  late  occasion,  we  beheld  two 
spots,  each  of  them  larger  than  the  eartli,  and 
containing  at  least  tliree  hundred  millions  of 
square  miles,  which  were  formed  near  tlie  center 
of  tlie  solar  disc,  witere  no  trace  of  tliem  was  seen 
forty  hours  before;  wliich  circumstances  show 
the  amazing  rapiuity  with  which  these  mighty 
uiasses  are  formed,  and  again  rendered  invisible 
to  the  sight.  The  portions  of  tlie  sun’s  surface 
where  the  spots  most  frequently  appear,  are  those 
which  lie  adjacent  to  its  equatorial  regions;  no 
spots  being  ever  seen  near  its  northern  or  southern 
poles.  In  some  years,  these  spots  have  been  very 
numerous,  and  seldom  a  week  has  passed  without 
a  few  of  them  having  been  seen,  wliile  in  other 
years,  comparatively  few  have  been  visible. 

These  spots,  as  to  their  general  appearance,  re¬ 
semble  a  dark  nucleus,  surrounded  with  a  penum¬ 
bra,  or  belt  of  a  lighter  shade.  Tills  penumbra  is 
generally  of  a  shape  iiearlj'  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  dark  nucleus,  or  central  spot.  I'his  fainter 
belt  is  plainly  perceptible  in  the  larger  spots,  and 
when  very  liigh  powers  are  applied  to  the  tele¬ 
scope,  the  umbra;  are  also  visible  in  tlie  smaller 
spots.  I’lie  following  representations  will  convey 
a  general  idea  of  the  phenomena  ot  tlie  solar  spots 
Tig.  6  represents  the  more  common  appearance 
of  these  spots — a  dark  central  part  surrounded  by 
a  fainter  sliade.  Tigs.  7,  8,  9,  represent  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  certain  spots  which  exliibit  a  bright 
spot,  or  figure,  in  the  midst  of  tlie  dark  nucleus. 
Tig.  10  shows  a  spot,  in  wliich  various  dark  spots 
are  surrounded  by  one  common  penumbra;  figs. 
11, 12,  spots  of  diflerent  shapes;  figs.  13, 14,  large 
spots  accompanied  or  surrounded  with  dark  spots 
of  a  mucli  smaller  size.  This  is  a  very  common 
phenonienoii:  it  is  seldom  tliat  any  large  spots  are 
seen  williont  being  accompanied  witli  a  variety 
of  small  spots  of  dilfereiit  sizes,  frequently  as¬ 
suming  tlie  appearance  of  a  tail  to  the  large  spot. 
Tig.  15,  represents  the  appearance  and  progress 
of  a  single  spot,  from  tlie  lime  it  appears  on  the 
sun’s  eastern  limb  until  it  arrive  at  the  center  of 
the  disc.  As  tlie  sun  moves  round  an  axis  which 
is  not  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  but  inclined 
seven  and  a  lialf  degrees  from  tlie  perpendicular, 
so  the  spots  move  in  a  line  deviating  from  the 
ecliptic,  and  perpendicular  to  the  sun’s  axis. 
Tlius,  in  fig.  16,  A  B  represents  the  ecliptic;  D  C 
its  axis  perpendicular  to  it;  G  H  tlie  axis  of  tlie 
sun,  around  which  it  performs  ils  rotation,  devia¬ 
ting  seven  and  a  half  degrees  from  D  C,  the  axis 
of  the  ecliptic.  'I'lie  spots  therefore  move  in  a 
line  E  T  or  K  L,  wliicli  is  at  right  angles  witli  tlie 
axis  of  the  sun. 

Beside  the  dark  spots  whose  plieiiomeiia  we 
have  now  described,  there  are  spots  whicii  liave  a 
bright  and  mottled  appearance,  and  which  it  is 
diilicult,  in  most  cases,  to  distinguish  from  tha 
general  body  of  tlie  sun.  Tliey  are  cliiefly  to  be 
seen  when  lliey  first  appear  on  the  eastern  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  sun,  and  wlien  tliey  approach  near  the 
western  limb;  but  tliey  are  seldom  or  never  seen 
near  the  middle  of  tlie  disc.  They  are  most 
generally  seen  in  ooiiiiectioii  with  clusters  of  the 
dark  spots,  and  wlien  they  are  first  seen  near  tlie 
eastern  limb,  they  frequently  indicate  that  dark 
spots  are  about  to  make  tlieir  a[)pearance.  Tliey 
appear  like  luminous  ridges,  and  plainly  indicate 
that  the  sun  is  not  a  smooth  surface,  but  is  diver¬ 
sified  with  elevations  and  depressions,  or,  in  olhei 
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words,  with  mountains  and  vales  of  a  stupendous 
size,  otherwise  we  could  not  perceive  them  at  the 
remote  distance  at  which  we  are  placed.  But 
what  these  bright  ridges,  or  corrugations,  are — 
whether  immense  luminous  clouds, or  solid  bodies 
. — or  what  purpose  they  serve  in  the  operations 
which  are  going  forward  in  this  luminary,  we  are 
unable  to  determine. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  solar  spots.  1.  Every  spot  which  has  a 
dark  nucleus  has  also  an  umbra  surrounding  it. 
2.  The  boundary  between  the  nucleus  and  um¬ 
bra  is  well-defined.  3.  The  increase  of  a  spot  is 


gradual,  the  breadth  of  the  nucleus  and  umbra 
dilating  at  the  same  time;  and  its  decrease  is  grad¬ 
ual  in  the  same  manner.  4.  The  nucleus,  when  on 
the  decrease,  in  many  instances,  changes  its  fig¬ 
ure  by  the  umbra  encroaching  upon  it;  and  thus 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  nucleus  is  divided 
into  two  or  more  nuclei.  5.  The  exterior  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  umbree  never  consists  of  sharp  angles, 
but  is  always  curvilinear.  6.  The  nucleus  van¬ 
ishes  sooner  than  the  umbra. 

The  conclusions  which  have  been  drawn  from 
the  phenomena  now  described,  in  reference  to  the 
constitution  of  tlie  sun,  are  as  follows  :  That  the 


central  part  of  the  spots  is  beneath  the  level  of 
the  sun’s  surface,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
spots  are  excavations  in  the  body  of  this  lumi¬ 
nary,  and  that  the  umbra,  or  shade,  which  sur¬ 
rounds  it,  is  the  shelving  sides  of  this  excavation 
in  the  luminous  matter.  According  to  this  view, 
the  nucleus  is  nothing  else  than  the  dark  and  ! 
solid  body  of  the  sun  appearing  through  the 
openings  of  a  luminous  atmosphere  which  sur¬ 
rounds  this  mighty  globe.  According  to  Sir  W. 
Ilerschel’s  estimate,  this  atmosphere  is  not  less 
than  1840  miles,  and  not  more  than  27(i0  miles  in 
depth.  This  he  regards  as  the  outermost  coating 
of  the  sun,  or  his  visible  surface;  and  under  tins 
superior  stratum,  he  conceived  there  is  another, 
more  dense  and  highly  reflective  which  throws 
back  the  light  of  the  upper  regions,  and  that  this 
lower  atmosphere  constitutes  the  umbra  of  the 
spots,  and  that  the  dark  central  parts  of  the  spots, 
or,  the  nuclei,  are  part  of  the  solid  matter  of 
which  the  sun’s  body  is  composed.  In  accordance 
With  such  views,  the  internal  part  of  the  sun  may 


be  considered  as  an  immofiSO  s^fid  ball,  not  alto" 
gather  unlike  the  earth  tnd  the  other  planeU! 
and  there  is  no  great  improbability  in  supposing 
that  it  is  fitted  for  being  the  habitation  of  sensi¬ 
tive  and  intelligent  beings,  with  constitutions 
adapted  to  the  situation;  and  that  it  may  consti¬ 
tute  the  most  glorious  habitation  connected  with 
the  solar  system.  But  whatever  may  be  the  real 
nature  and  constitution  of  this  luminary,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  from  the  rapid  and  extensive  changes  which 
are  frequently  happening  both  among  the  bright 
and  dark  spots,  that  there  are  forces  of  prodigious 
power  in  continual  operation,  producing  the  most 
astonishing  effects,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  some¬ 
times  in  a  few  hours  or  minutes,  on  the  surfaca 
or  in  the  luminous  atmosphere  of  this  great  cen¬ 
tral  body.  And  such  changes  are,  doubtless,  ne¬ 
cessary  for  preserving  the  present  constitution 
of  the  sun — for  enabling  him  to  diffuse  light  and 
heat — and  to  act  as  the  soul  of  surrounding 
worlds.  “ 

This  magnificent  luminary  is  the  grand  source 
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of  light,  and  hea^  and  color  to  this  earth,  and  to 
all  the  planetary  globes,  with  tlieir  rings  and 
satellites,  which  belong  to  our  system.  By  its 
energy  and  influence,  it  cheers,  adorns,  and  ani¬ 
mates  a  retinue  of  mighty  worlds;  directing  their 
motions,  and  preserving  them  all  in  the  paths 
prescribed  them,  so  that  none  shall  wander  from 
their  cours  !,  or  interfere  with  others.  It  is  the 
central  bond  which  unites  the  moon  to  the  earth; 
tile  satellites  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus,  to 
their  respective  primaries,  and  all  the  other  planets 
iu  one  grand  and  harmonious  system.  On  our 
globe,  tlie  benign  effects  of  the  sun  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  powerful.  He  is  not  only  the  source 
of  illumination,  but  of  all  that  beautiful  diversity 
of  coloring  which  adorns  every  terrestrial  land¬ 
scape.  Both  the  earth  and  sea — the  lowest  depths 
of  the  ocean,  and  the  darkest  cavern — feel  the 
effects  of  his  powerful  agency.  All  animated 
beings  rejoice  in  his  presence:  wlien  his  rays  dis¬ 
pel  the  shades  of  night,  millions  of  the  insect 
tribes  awake  and  sport  in  his  beams,  the  birds 
salute  him  with  their  melodious  concerts,  every¬ 
thing  that  breathes  feels  the  effect  of  his  inffuence; 
man  watches  for  the  morning  and  rejoices  at 
his  approach;  for  “truly  the  light  is  sweet,  and 
a  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the 
sun.”  The  vegetable  tribes  likewise  feel  his 
energy:  he  gives  circulation  to  the  sap  in  plants 
and  trees;  he  causes  the  blossoms  and  leaves  to 
shoot ;  the  hills  and  vales  to  be  covered  with 
verdure,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  ripen  to  a 
golden  harvest,  for  supplying  the  wants  of  man 
and  beast.  Without  the  inffuence  of  this  lumi¬ 
nary,  darkness  and  all  its  gloomy  accompani¬ 
ments  would  forever  involve  this  lower  creation; 
all  the  beauties  which  now  adorn  the  face  of 
nature ’wmold  be  swept,  away,  the  birds  would 
cease  tlieir  warblings,  the  flowers  would  no 
longer  be  decked  with  the  gayest  colors,  nor  shed 
their  rich  perfumes.  Life,  activity,  and  anima¬ 
tion  would  soon  cease;  and  the  earth,  ere  long, 
would  be  transformed  into  a  hideous  chaos. 

Can  we  reflect  on  the  grandeur  and  magnitude 
of  this  luminary,  and  the  manifold  beneficial 
affects  which  it  produces  on  our  world,  without 
raising  our  thoughts  to  Him  who  at  first  launched 
this  vast  globe  from  his  almighty  arm,  and  still 
sustains  it  in  all  its  energies!  In  all  our  surveys 
of  the  system  of  nature,  it  becomes  us  to  raise 
our  views  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  from  the 
creature  to  the  great  Creator,  and  to  give  to 
Him  “the  glory  due  to  his  name.”  Tliis  is 
not  only  a  duty  inculcated  in  Scripture,  hut  is 
in  full  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  true 
philosophy;  which  declare,  th-at  every  phenome¬ 
non,  and  every  effect  in  the  universe  should 
be  traced  up  to  a  cause  adequate  for  its  pro¬ 
duction.  And  what  cause  could  produce  such 
a  stupendous  luminary,  but  that  Being  who 
existed  from  eternity,  whose  power  is  uncontroll¬ 
able  and  illimitable,  and  whose  “  kingdom  ruletli 
over  all?”  In  the  formation  of  this  spacious 
globe  we  behold  a  display  of  Omnipotence  which 
overwhelms  our  conceptions,  and  which  shows 
us  that  nothing,  however  amazing  and  incom¬ 
prehensible,  can  be  beyond  the  limits  of  God’s 
power  to  accomplish.  In  the  numerous  beneficial 
agencies  produced  by  the  sun,  we  have  a  display 
of  his  beneficence,  an  evidence  that  the  happiness 
of  his  creatures  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  his 
creating  power,  and  that  “  his  tender  mercies  are 
over  ail  his  works.”  “  The  day  is  thine  ;  the 
night  also  is  thine  ;  thou  hast  prepared  the  light 
and  the  sun.”  He  hath  placed  our  world  at  such 
a  distance  from  this  luminary,  as  neither  to  daz¬ 
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zle  us  with  excessive  brilliancy,  nor  scorch  ua 
with  excessive  heat,  nor  freeze  us  with  insuffer¬ 
able  cold  ;  but  to  produce  an  illumination  and  a 
temperature  suited  to  the  inhabitants  of  every 
clime.  The  man  who  can  contemplate  this  glo¬ 
rious  object,  and  feel  all  the  beneficial  effects  of 
its  inffuence,  without  the  least  emotion  of  grati¬ 
tude,  reverence,  and  adoration,  scarcely  deserves 
to  enjoy  the  beneficence  of  his  Creator.  Let  us, 
then,  “  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord — to  him  that 
made  great  lights — the  sun  to  rule  the  day:  for 
his  mercy  endureth  forever.”  And  as  the  sun  en¬ 
lightens,  cheers,  and  fructifies  our  globe,  and  dis¬ 
tributes  benefits  wherever  he  shines  ;  so  let  us 
likewise,  according  to  our  power  and  opportuni¬ 
ties,  exert  all  our  energies  in  imparting  blessings 
to  our  brethren  of  mankind.  As  he  daily  slieds 
his  benign  influence  around  the  world;  as  he  rises 
for  the  benefit  of  the  ungrateful  and  the  unjust, 
as  well  as  for  the  good  and  the  righteous,  so  let 
our  beneficence  he  displayed  toward  men  of 
all  characters  and  nations,  that  we  may  prove 
ourselves  to  be  “  the  children  of  the  Most  High,” 
who,  without  distinction  of  persons,  distributes 
blessings  without  number,  among  all  the  ranks 
of  sensitive  and  intelligent  existence. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  benefits  which 
the  sun  dispenses  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  our 
globe,  it  is  a  melancholy  truth  that  the  greater 
part  of  its  population  is  still  involved  in  intellec¬ 
tual  darkness  and  moral  debasement,  “  being  alien¬ 
ated  from  the  life  of  God  through  the  ignorance 
that  is  in  them.”  In  this  respect,  it  may  still  be 
said,  as  in  ancient  times,  that  darkness  covers  the 
earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  majority  of  the 
people  who  inhabit  it.  While  the  sun  difTuses  its 
splendor  around  them,  their  minds  are  shrouded 
in  a  midnight  gloom,  into  which  “the  light  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God,”  as  it  shines 
“  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,”  has  never  pene¬ 
trated.  Before  all  the  effects  of  light — material 
and  mental — can  he  fully  felt,  the  Sun  of  right¬ 
eousness  must  arise  on  the  nations  “with  healing 
in  his  beams,”  to  diffuse  knowledge,  joy,  and  sal¬ 
vation.  His  influences  are  as  necessary  to  our 
true  happiness  as  those  of  the  material  sun  to  our 
external  comfort  and  existence.  His  Spirit  irra¬ 
diates  the  darkest  understandings,  purifies  the  most 
debased  affections,  and  diffuses  gladness  and  con¬ 
solation  wherever  the  light  of  Divine  truth  shines 
into  the  heart.  And  as  the  rays  of  this  spiritual 
Sun  are  diffused  by  the  truths  of  revelation,  it  is 
our  duty  to  disseminate  these  truths  as  extensively 
as  possible  among  all  the  kindreds,  and  -families, 
and  tribes,  that  dwell  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth.  Wherever  the  natural  sun  shines,  the  light 
of  Divine  truth  should  he  made  to  shod  its  influ¬ 
ence  and  its  luster,  until  light  shall  spring  up  to 
those  who  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death; 
until  “  llie  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth — 
and  all  flesh  see  the  salvation  of  God.” 


SECTION  II. 

The  planet  mercury. 

Having  given  a  general  description  of  the  sun — 
which  is  the  center  of  the  planetary  orh.s,  around 
which  they  all  perform  their  revolutions,  atdifl'er- 
ent  distances  and  iu  different  periods  of  time,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  description  of 
what  is  most  interesting  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
different  planets,  beginning  with  that  which  ia 
nearest  the  center,  and  proceeding,  in  order,  to 
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those  which  are  most  distant.  The  order  in  which 
the  orbits  of  tlie  planets  lie  from  the  sun  is  repre¬ 
sented  ill  the  following  small  diagram.  The  pro¬ 
portional  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  center 
cannot- bo  distinctly  represented,  unless  upon  a 
diagram  of  very  large  extent.  In  thi.s  small  figure, 
the  middle  point  represents  the  position  of  the 
sun.  The  inner  circle  next  the  point  which  rep¬ 


resents  the  sun,  is  the  orbit  of  Mercury',  the  near¬ 
est  planet  to  the  Sun;  the  second  circle  represents 
the  orbit  of  Venus;  the  third  that  of  the  Earth; 
the  fourth  that  of  Mars;  the  next  circles,  which 
cross  each  other,  represent  the  orbits  of  the  lately 
discovered  planets:  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Pallas. 
Beyond  these,  the  next  circle  represents  the  orbit 
of  Jupiter  with  his  satellites,  and  next  to  that  the 
orbit  of  Saturn.  The  outermost  circle  is  that  of 
Uranus,  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
Herschel,  and  the  Georgium  SiJus. 

These  orbits  appear  very  small,  as  delineated 
in  this  diagram;  but  they'  are  in  reality  so  im¬ 
mensely  large,  that  the  mind  can  scarcely  form 
any'  adequate  conception  of  them.  The  orbit  of 
Mercury',  which  is  the  smallest,  is  more  than  two 
hundred  and  thirty-two  millions  of  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  Were  a  steam  carriage  to  move 
round  it  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  it 
would  require  more  than  one  thousand  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-four  y'ears  before  it  could  com¬ 
plete  the  circuit;  yet  the  planet  itself  moves 
around  it  in  the  short  space  of  eighty-eight  days. 
The  orbit  of  Uranus,  the  most  distant  planet  of 
the  system,  is  eleven  thousand  three  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles  in  circumference,  and  three  thou¬ 
sand  six  hundred  millions  in  diameter.  To  move 
round  this  circumference,  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
miles  an  liour,  would  require  above  forty-two 
thousand  nine  hundred  years,  or  more  than  seven 
times  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  Adam;  while  the  planet  itself  moves  round 
it  in  eighty-four  years.  So  that  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  Divine  Being  are  conducted  on  a 
scale  of  magnificence,  astonishing  to  mortals,  and 
corresponding  to  the  infinite  majesty  and  grandeur 
of  Him  “  who  stretched  out  the  heavens  by  his 
understanding.” 

The  narrow  curve,  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
figure,  crossing  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  repre¬ 
sents  a  portion  of  the  orbit  of  a  comet.  The 
comets  move  in  all  directions  through  the  solar 
system,  and  their  orbits  consist  of  long  narrow 
ellipses,  or  ovals,  some  of  which  extend  far  be¬ 
yond  the  orbits  of  the  most  distant  planets,  where 
they  sometimes  remain  for  a  long  series  of  years.  ] 


These  bodies  are  distinguished  by  theirdim,  dusky, 
and  ruddy  light,  and  the  long  tails,  or  trains  of 
light  with  which  they  frequently  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  Sometimes  they  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  make  a  pretty  splendid  appearance;  but 
numerous  bodies  of  this  description  pass  near  the 
center  of  our  system,  which  are  only  visible  by 
means  of  telescopes,  and  numbers,  doubtless, 
which  are  never  uislinguished  even  by  astrono¬ 
mers,  except  when  by  chance  they  happen  to  direct 
their  telescopes  to  those  portions  of  the  heavens 
in  which  they  are  moving.  From  December, 
1843,  to  Seiitember,  1844,  no  less  than  three 
comets  were  di.scovered,  but  not  one  of  them  was 
visible  to  the  unassisted  e3'e. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks  re¬ 
specting  the  general  arrangement  of  the  planets 
and  comets,  we  proceed  to  a  brief  description  of — 
The  planet  Mercury.  Tliis  planet,  as  already 
noticed,  is  the  nearest  to  the  sun;  at  least,  no 
planets,  nearer  this  luminary  have  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  one  or 
two  may  exist  within  the  orbit  of  Mercury.  Its 
name  signifies  “the  swift  messenger,”  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  it  is  the  swiftest  moving  planet  in 
the  solar  system,  its  rate  of  motion  being,  at  an 
average,  one  hundred  and  nine  thousand  eight 
hundred  miles  an  hour,  or  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  a  minute;  but  its  rate 
of  motion  is  somewhat  dilTerent  in  different  parts 
of  its  course,  as  it  moves  in  an  elliptical  orbit.  Its 
distance  from  the  sun  is  about  thirtj'-seven  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles,  and  it  performs  its  revolution 
around  that  luminary  in  eighty-seven  days,  twen¬ 
ty-three  hours,  and  twenty-five  minutes.  As  to 
magnitude,  th's  [ilanet  ranks  among  the  smaller 
bodies  of  the  system.  Its  diameter  is  three  thou¬ 
sand  two  hundred  miles,  its  circumference  ten 
thousand  and  fifty-three  miles,  and  its  surface 
contains  above  thirt\'-two  millions  of  square 
miles,  which  is  considerably'  less  than  the  habit¬ 
able  parts  of  our  globe.  Were  wo  to  compare  its 
size  with  that  of  the  sun  we  sh/aild  find  that  it 
would  require  nearly  twenty -tivo  millions  of 
globes  of  the  size  of  Mercur;  to  form  a  globe 
equal  to  that  of  the  sun.* 

This  planet  always  appear*  to  move  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  sun.  If  /..wer  appears  above 
twenty-nine  degrees  distant  from  t.bo  sun,  and 
frequently  at  the  period  of  itvgieatest  elongations 
it  is  not  above  sixteen  or  seventeen  degrees  from 
that  luminary.  On  thiu  or.';  mnt,  it  is  difficult  to 
be  distinguished  by  the  r.jl/id  eye,  unless  near  the 
periods  of  its  greatest  elrngations.  The  time  be¬ 
tween  its  greatest  elongodi  jns  from  the  sun,  varies 
from  one  hundred  and  oix  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty  days.  When  it  w  at  its  greatest  elongation 
east  of  the  sun,  it  is  seen  in  the  evenings,  at  a  low 
elevation,  not  far  from  the  point  where  the  sun 
sets.  When  it  is  west  of  the  sun,  it  is  seen  in  the 
morning  not  far  from  the  point  of  sunrise.  The 
most  favorable  seasons  for  observing  it  are  the 
spring  and  autumn,  as  it  is  in  a  higher  declination 
at  those  seasons  than  in  winter,  and  the  twilight 
is  not  so  strong  nor  so  long  continued  as  in  s'.m- 


*  This  is  estim.atefl  in  the  following  manner—  c-  r7m 
parative  bulks  of  spheres  are  to  each  other  as  t/  .  '  ihes  of 
their  iliameters;  tlierefore,  divide  the  cubes  of  r  ir  diame¬ 
ters  hy  each  other,  and  tire  quotient  shows  tl  /  n'.mher  of 
times  the  one  is  coiitaineii  in  the  other.  In  '/ j  present  in¬ 
stance,  multiply  the  sun’s  diameter,  880,000  ir.iles,  twice 
into  itself,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  cub*,  cf  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  Mercury,  3200  miles,  and  the  quotien'  will  give  the 
number  of  times  that  tlie  sun  is  larger  than  this  planet. 
Thus  tlie  ciilie  of  880,000  is  081,472,000,000.000,000,  which 
divided  by  32,708,()00,000  the  cube  of  Mercury’s  diaiueter 
=  21  niillions  and  Ove. sixths,  nearly. 
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mer.  When  viewed  by  the  naked  eye,  it  appears 
to  omit  a  very  white  light;  and  those  who  would 
wisli  to  get  a  view  of  this  planet,  when  it  may  be 
Been,  should  inspect  an  almanac,  or  ephemeris, 
where  the  times  of  its  elongations  are  distiiicti}' 
stated.*  When  viewed  with  a  telescope  it  ap¬ 
pears,  in  the  course  of  its  revolutions  round  the 
sun,  to  pass  through  all  the  phases  of  the  niooii, 
sometimes  appearing  as  a  half-rnoon,  somelir  les 
as  a  crescent,  and  at  other  times  with  a  gibbt  us 
phase.  When  it  appears  of  a  half-moon  or  des¬ 
cent  phase,  its  enlightened  side,  like  that  of  the 
moon,  is  always  turned  toward  the  sun,  which 
proves  that  it  is  in  itself  a  dark  body,  and  derives 
all  its  light  from  that  luminarj'.  On  account  of 
its  nearness  to  the  sun,  few  discoveries  have  been 
made  on  its  surface  by  the  telescope.  It  has  been 
observed,  however,  that  when  it  appears  as  a  cres¬ 
cent,  one  of  its  horns  is  truncated,  or  cut  off  at 
the  point,  by  which  the  period  of  its  revolutions 
round  its  axis  has  been  determined,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  accomplished  in  twenty-four  hours 
and  five  minutes.  This  truncature  is  doubtless 
the  effect  of  elevations  and  depressions  on  its  sur¬ 
face;  and  hence,  some  astronomers  have  concluded 
that  mountains  of  considerable  elevation  exist  on 
Mercury,  one  of  which  is  calculated  to  be  eight 
English  miles  in  perpendicular  altitude.  It  is 
supposed,  likewise,  that  it  is  enveloped  with  an 
extremely  dense  atmosphere. 

In  consequence  of  its  nearness  to  the  sun — 
being  nearly  three  times  nearer  than  the  earth — 
the  quantity  of  light  is  nearly  seven  times  greater 
than  what  we  receive;  and  the  sun  will  appear  to 
a  spectator  in  that  planet  about  seven  times  larger 
than  to  us — which  circumstances  will  cause  a 
more  brilliant  luster  to  appear  on  all  the  objects 
on  the  surface  of  this  planet  than  appears  on  the 
Bcenery  of  our  globe.  Sucli  eyes  as  ours  would 
be  unable  to  sustain  so  dazzling  a  brightness,  un- 
le.ss  their  pupils  were  contracted  to  the  diameter 
of  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch.  That  the  quantity  of 
heat  is  in  the  same  proportion,  or  seven  times 
greater  than  on  the  earth,  is  an  opinion  by  no 
means  probable.  It  is  more  probable,  from  many 
circumstances  connected  with  our  own  globe,  and 
from  a  variety  of  experiments  which  have  been 
made  on  the  subject  of  heat,  that  the  sun’s  rays 
may  be  modified  in  their  action  by  the  nature  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  constituent  elements  of 
which  the  planet  is  composed.  It  is  probable 
that  sensible  heat  depends  chiefly  on  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  substance  of  caloric,  or  the  principle 
of  heat,  on  the  surfaces  and  throughout  the  atmo¬ 
spheres  of  the  planets,  in  different  quantities,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  sit.uation.s  they  occupy  in 
the  solar  system;  so  that  it  is  possible  there  may 
be  no  more  sensible  heat  felt  on  the  surface  of 
Mercury  than  on  the  surface  of  tho  earth,  or 
even  of  Saturn,  or  Uranus. 

Mercury  revolves  in  an  elliptical  orbit,  which 
is  more  eccentric  than  the  orbits  of  the  other 
planets  except  Juno  and  Pallas.  Tlii.s  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why,  at  some  of  its  greatest  elongations,  it  is 
only  sixteen  degrees  from  the  sun;  while  at  others, 


•  The  Christian  Mmanac,  published  by  the  “  Religions 
Tract  Society,”  will  afford  sufficient  information  on  such 
points,  and  on  various  other  topics  connected  with  astrono¬ 
my,  and  the  motions  and  aspects  of  the  heavenly  orbs,  es¬ 
pecially  under  the  head  Phenomena.  This  almanac  is  pub- 
lished  at  the  tow'  price  of  sixpence,  contains  about  84  closely 
printed  pages,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  useful  information  on 
science,  religion,  philantbro[)y,  domestic  economy,  acts  of 
TaxUament,  and  a  variety  of  other  interesting  topics. 
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it  is  nearly  twenty-nine  degrees  distant,  lls  ec¬ 
centricity,  or  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  tlie 
center  of  its  orbit,  is  above  seven  millions  of 
.  miles;  wliich  is  about  the  one-tenth  ])art  of  the 
diameter  of  its  orbit;  and  this  orbit  is  inclined  to 
the  ecliptic,  or  the  plane,  of  the  earth’s  orbil,  in 
an  angle  of  seven  degrees,  so  tiiat  it  is  sometiujes 
this  nnniber  of  degrees  above  the  level  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  at  other  limes  as  much  below  it.  I’ba 
density'  of  this  planet  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  planet  of  the  system.  It  has  been  estimated 
to  be  nearly  twice  the  density  of  the  earth,  that  is 
about  nine  times  llie  cleusity  of  water,  or  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  lead.  Such  conclusions  are  de¬ 
duced  from  tlie  luws  of  gravitation,  by  which  all 
the  planets  are  directed  in  their  motions. 

Transits  of  Mercury. — At  certain  periods,  this 
planet  is  observed  to  pass  across  the  sun’s  disc, 
like  a  small  dark  spot.  This  can  happen  only  at 
the  time  of  its  inferior  conjunction  with  tlie  sun 
— when  it  is  nearest  to  the  earth — when  its  en¬ 
lightened  side  is  turned  toward  the  sun,  ajid  its 
dark  hemisphere  is  turned  directly  toward  the 
earth;  and  when  the  earth.  Mercury,  and  the  sun 
are  nearly  in  one  straight  line.  This  passage  of  Mer¬ 
cury  across  the  solar  disc  is  called  its  transit,  and 
is  considered  by  astronomers  as  an  interesling 
phenomenon.  If  the  orbit  of  this  planet  were  in 
the,  same  plane  with  that  of  the  earth,  it  would 
transit  the  sun’s  disc  at  every  inferior  conjunction, 
or  three  or  four  times  every  year.  But  as  its  or¬ 
bit  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  a  transit  cun  happen 
only  when  it  comes  to  the  interior  conjunction, 
at  the  time  when  it  is  at  or  near  its  nodes,  or  the 
points  where  it  crosses  the  ecliptic,  and  when  the 
earth  is  in  the  same  longitude,  and  this  occurs 
only  at  intervals  of  several  years.  The  last  visi¬ 
ble  transit  previous  to  1845,  happened  in  1832: 
another  happened  in  November,  1835,  but  was 
invisible  in  Britain,  as  the  sun  was  set  before  its 
commencement.  A  visible  transit  likewise  oc- 
[  curred  on  May  8tb,  1845,  which  begun  at  19 
j  minutes  pa.st  4,  p.  m.,  Greenwich  time,  and  the 
j  planet  arrived  near  the  center  of  the  disc  at  35 
I  minutes  past  7,  p.  m.;  but  before  the  ])lanot’s  egress 
from  the  sun’s  western  limb,  the  sun  set  to  the 
I  inhabitants  of  this  country.  Tlie  next  visible 
transits  of  Mercury  will  happen  at  the  following 
periods:  1848,  November  9lli;  18C1,  November 
I2th;  1668,  November  5th;  1878,  May  6th.  The 
other  transits,  during  the  present  century,  in  1881, 
1891,  and  1894,  will  bo  hivi.sible  in  Britain  and 
other  European  countries,  but  will  be  seen  in  sev¬ 
eral  parts  of  North  and  South  America,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

This  planet,  notwithstanding  its  comparative 
smallness,  forms  a  portion  of  the  Divine  empire, 
and  is  capable  of  containing  a  population  larger 
than  even  that  of  our  globe.  Tliough  diminutive 
ill  its  appearance,  and  seldom  seen  by  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  earth,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
there  are  to  be  found  on  tills  planet  millions  of 
sentient  and  intelligent  beings — perliaps  lar  supe¬ 
rior  in  dignity  to  man- — with  constitutions  fitted 
for  that  sphere  in  wliich  Providence  lias  placed 
them,  and  with  mental  powers  which  qualify  them 
to  know,  to  love,  and  to  adore  their  great  Creator. 
For  it  may  be  considered  as  an  axiom,  that  the 
material  universe  was  created,  and  is  still  pre¬ 
served  in  existence,  chiefly  for  tho  sake  of  sensitive 
and  intellectual  natures,  to  afl’ord  them  the  means 
of  happiness,  and  to  give  them  a  sensible  di.splay 
of  the  character  and  attributes  of  the  Etcrnii 
Divinity. 
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THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 


SECTION  III. 

On  the  planet  venus. 

Next  to  Mercury,  in  the  order  of  the  system, 
is  the  planet  Venus.  To  the  naked  eye  it  appears 
tile  most  beautiful  and  splendid  star  in  the  hea¬ 
vens,  and  has  been  distinguished  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times  as  the  morning  and  evening 
star,  because  in  one  part  of  its  course,  it  makes 
its  appearance,  in  the  west,  in  the  evening,  before 
any  otlier  star  is  visible;  and,  iir  another  part  of 
its  course,  it  appears  in  the  east  in  the  morning, 
ushering  in  the  dawn,  and  giving  notice  of  the 
approach  of  the  rising  sun.  Its  distance  from  the 
sun  is  reckoned  at  sixty-eight  millions  of  miles, 
being  tliirty-one  millions  of  miles  from  the  orbit 
of  Mercury,  and  about  twenty-seven  millions  of 
miles  from  the  earth  at  its  nearest  approach  to  it. 
At  this  distance  it  is  nearer  the  earth  than  any 
other  celestial  body  can  approach,  the  moon  only 
e.xcepted.  In  respect  of  magnitude,  it  is  found  to 
be  7800  miles  in  diameter,  or  very  nearly  tlie 
size  of  our  globe.  Its  surface  contains  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-one  millions  of  square  miles,  and 
the  quantity  of  light  it  receives  from  the  sun  is 
nearly  double  of  that  which  falls-  upon  the  earth, 
on  account  of  its  greater  nearness  to  the  sun,  so 
that  that  luminary  will  appear  from  its  surface 
twice  as  large  as  it  does  to  us.  From  a  variety^ 
of  observations  which  have  been  made  on  this 
planet,  it  appears  that  it  has  a  rotation  on  its  axis, 
which  is  accomplished  in  the  period  of  23  hours, 
21  minutes;  and  as  the  period  of  the  earth’s  rota¬ 
tion  is  23  hours,  58  minutes,  its  day  is,  of  course, 
35  minutes  shorter  than  ours. 

Discoveries  made  on  Venus  by  the  telescope. — The 
first  time  the  telescope  was  directed  to  this  planet 
was  in  the  year  IGIO,  by  the  celebrated  Galileo, 
who  had  just  a  little  before  constructed  one  of 
the  first  telescopes.  The  chief  discovery  lie  then 
made  was,  that  this  planet,  in  the  course  of  its 
revolution  round  the  sun,  passed  through  all  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  sometimes  appearing  as  a 
crescent,  or  like  the  moon  when  three  or  four 
days  old,  sometimes  like  a  half- moon,  and  at  other 
times  with  a  gibbous  phase,  or  like  the  moon 
three  or  four  days  before  the  full.  That  the  pla¬ 
net  presents  such  phases  to  our  eye  is  a  plain 
proof  that  it  does  not  move  round  the  ejirth  as  its 
center  of  motion,  as  the  ancients  supposed,  but 
round  the  sun,  in  an  orbit  which  lies  within  the 
orbit  of  the  earth.  For  if  it  moved  in  an  orbit 
exterior  to  that  of  the  earth,  it  could  never  present 
to  us  either  a  half-moon  or  a  crescent  phase.  At 
the  period  to  which  we  allude,  the  greater  part  of 
the  learned  had  adopted  the  vulgar  opinion  which 
so  long  prevailed,  that  the  earth  is  at  rest  in  the 
center  of  the  universe,  and  that  all  the  planets 
revolve  around  it.  It  was  objected  to  the  Coper- 
nican  system,  which  siqiposes  the  earth  to  be  one 
of  the  planets — and  which  had  been  recently 
broached— that  if  this  were  the  case,  the  planets 
Mercury  and  Venus  would  appear  with  all  the 
phases  of  the  moon.  This  was  fully  admitted; 
but  it  Could  never  be  exhibited  to  the  organs  of 
vision  before  the  telescope  was  invented  When 
Galileo  had  published  this  and  several  otlier  dis¬ 
coveries,  the  senators  of  Venice,  who  were  most 
of  them  eminent  for  their  love  of  learning,  invi¬ 
ted  this  astronomer  to  come,  and  in  their  presence 
make  a  trial  of  his  new  instrument.  He  com¬ 
plied  with  their  request;  and,  on  a  fine,  clear,  and 
serene  evening,  mounted  his  telescope  on  the 
tower  of  St.  Mark,  and  showed  them  several  of 


the  discoveries  he  had  made,  and  particularly  the 
appearance  of  Venus,  which  was  then  near  the 
point  of  its  greatest  elongation  from  the  sun. 
One  senator  after  another  beheld  the  planet 
through  the  telescope,  and  all  were  surprised  that 
more  than  half  of  its  hemisphere  was  obscurea; 
thatit  did  not  appear  round, asmostof  theother  hea¬ 
venly  orbs,  but  inclining  to  a  crescent,  with  points, 
or  horns,  at  its  opposite  sides.  Upon  this  Galileo 
proceeded  to  show  how  this  phenomenon  furnished 
a  demonstrative  proof  of  the  Copernican  system 
of  the  universe.  That  night  was  fatal  to  the 
ancient  systems  maintained  in  the  schools;  and 
from  that  period,  the  true  system  of  the  world 
began  to  be  recognized  by  all  intelligent  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  minds,  and,  in  the  midst  of  every  op¬ 
position,  to  be  extensively  propagated  through 
the  world. 

After  the  telescope  was  improved,  and  its  length 
and  magnifying  powers  increased,  more  particu¬ 
lar  observations  began  to  be  made  on  the  surface 
of  Venus.  Cassini,  an  Italian  astronomer,  with 
instruments  of  a  large  size,  on  October  Flth, 
166G,  at  5h.  45m.,  p.  m.,  saw  a  small  bright  spot, 
near  the  section  between  the  dark  and  bright  side- 
of  the  planet;  at  the  same  time  he  noticed  two 
dark  oblong  spots  nearer  the  other  side  of  the. 
disc,  as  represented  in  fig.  18.  On  the  20th  of 
April,  1GG7,  in  the  morning,  a  little  before  sun¬ 
rise,  he  perceived,  on  the  disc  of  the  planet,  then 
half  enlightened,  a  bright  spot  near  the  section  and 
toward  the  lower  horn;  and  nearer  to  the  northern 
horn  he  saw  a  darkish  oblong  spot,  as  represent¬ 
ed  in  fig.  19;  and  after  sunrise,  he  perceived  that 
the  bright  spot  was  advanced  considerably  from 
the  southern  horn;  and  from  this  and  several  sub¬ 
sequent  observations,  he  had  a  plain  proof  of  the 
rotation  of  the  planet,  which  he  afterward  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  in  the  space  of  somewhat  more  than 
twenty-three  hours.  For  many  years  after  thU 
period,  we  have  few  recorded  observations  of  the.so 
spots;  and,  indeed,  they  are  very  diflicult  to  be 
perceived,  on  account  of  the  extreme  brilliancy 
which  this  planet  exhibits,  and  the  undulations 
of  the  atmosphere,  when  viewed  at  a  low  altitude 
in  the  evening.  The  best  time  for  viewing  the 
surface  of  this  planet  is  in  the  day-time,  when  it 
is  near  the  meridian,  by  means  of  large  equatorial 
telescopes. 

M.  Schroeter,  a  late  celebrated  German  astrono¬ 
mer,  made  a  variety  of  observations  on  this  planet, 
from  which  he  has  deduced  several  important  con¬ 
clusions.  He  discovered  the  twilight  of  Venus, 
or  the  stretching  of  a  faint  light  beyond  theseniL 
circle  which  ought  to  be.  alone  directly  enlightened, 
as  shown  at  fig.  20,  where  the  cusps  or  horns 
seem  to  stretch  into  the  dark  hemisphere.  He 
deduced  from  this,  and  other  observations,  that  Ve¬ 
nus  has  an  atmosphere  of  considerable  extent,  the 
dense-st  part  of  which  is  above  three  miles  high. 
A  similar  conclusion  was  deduced  by  a  variety  of 
observers  in  difterent  })laces,  when  viewing  ihe 
transit  of  this  planet  in  17G1.  At  the  time  when 
the  jilanet  entered  on  the  sun’s  disc,  and  when  it 
was  about  to  emerge  from  the  eastern  limh,  a  faint 
p 'uunibra  or  dusky  shade  was  seen  surrounding 
the  planet,  which  indicated  an  atmosphere  of  con¬ 
siderable  bight.  M.  Schroeter  likewise  detected 
several  mountain  ridges,  and  elevations  of  greaf; 
magnitude  on  the  surface  of  Venus.  Such  eleva¬ 
tions  are  ascertained  from  the  length  of  their  sha¬ 
dows.  He  estimated  the  perpendicular  bight  of 
one  of  these  mountains  to  be  ten  and  a  half  Eng¬ 
lish  miles,  and  of  another  no  less  than  nineteen 
miles.  Although  these  elevations  so  far  surpass 
the  bight  of  the  highest  mountains  on  our  gloli«, 
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yet  such  estimates  are  not  to  be  considered  on  this 
account  as  improbable.  For,  in  nature,  there  is 
an  infinite  yariety,  and  every  planet  differs  from 
another  in  its  arrangements.  Such  lofty  elevations 
will  add  to  the  sublimity  of  nature  on  the  surface 
9f  this  planet,  and  will  afibrd,  from  their  summits, 
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prospects  far  more  extensive  and  sublime  thanvve 
can  at  present  conceive. 

Apparent  motions  of  Venus. — Were  the  planets 
viewed  from  the  sun,  the  center  of  the  system, 
their  motions  would  appear  nearly  luiiform,  and  in 
one  direction,  from  west  to  east.  But  when  viewed 


from  the  oa’-'.h,  or  any  other  planet,  their  motions 
appear  very  irregular,  and  in  different  directions, 
and  sometimes  they  appear  to  make  a  pause  in 
their  course.  Hence  the  apparent  motions  of  the 
planets,  as  viewed  from  the  earth,  are  said  to  be 
either  direct,  retrograde,  or  stationary.  This  may 
be  illustrated  in  the  apparent  motions  of  Venus, 
and  what  is  here  stated  of  this  planet  will  equally 
apply  to  the  motion  of  Mercury.  Thus,  in  fig. 
21,  let  S  represent  the  sun,  E  the  earth,  and  a,  b, 
c,  d,  e,  /,  9,  h,  the  planet  Venus  in  different  parts 
of  its  orbit,  as  seen  from  the  earth  at  E.  When  it 
is  at  a,  it  is  said  to  be  in  its  inferior  conjunction 
with  the  sun,  because  it  is  then  iiearl)' in  a  line 
with  the  sun;  and  were  it  visible,  it  would  be  seen 
nearly  in  the  same  part  of  the  heavens  as  the  sun. 
But  at  this  time  its  dark  hemisphere  is  turned  to¬ 
ward  the  earth,  and  therefore  is  invisible  unless  it 

Fig.  21. 


should  happen,  as  it  sometimes  does,  to  pass  across 
the  disc  of  the  sun.  In  moving  from  a  to  b,  its 
motion  is  retrograde,  or  toward  the  west.  In  mov¬ 
ing  from  b  to  c,  it  appears  stationary,  because  the 
tiuigent  line,  or  visual  ray  b  i,  will  appear  for  some 
time  to  coincide  with  tlie  orbit  of  the  planet.  At 


c  the  planet  is  said  to  be  at  its  greatest  western 
elongation  from  the  sun,  when  it  appears  in  its 
greatest  brightness  as  a  morning  star.  In  passing 
from  c  to  d,  and  from  d  to  e,  its  motion  is  direct, 
or  from  west  to  east.  At  e  is  the  point  of  its  sn- 
perior  conjunction,  when  it  is  again  nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  sun,  and  when  its  full  enlightened 
hemisphere  is  turned  toward  the  earth.  But  at 
this  point  it  is  the  whole  diameter  of  its  orbit,  or 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  millions  of  miles  far¬ 
ther  from  the  earth  than  when  it  was  at  a,  and 
therefore  appears  smaller  near  this  position  than 
when  only  the  one-fourth  of  its  enlightened  side 
is  seen.  From  e  to  /,  and  from  /  to  g,  the  motion 
is  still  direct;  from  g  to  h,  it  is  again  stationary, 
and  from  h  to  a  retrograde. 

In  regard  to  the  phases  of  Venus  we  maj'  add 
the  following  remarks.  When  the  planet  is  at  e, 
at  its  superior  conjunction,  if  it  could  then  be 
seen,*  it  would  present  a  full  enlightened  hemi¬ 
sphere.  As  it  moves  from  e  to  /,  it  gradually 
comes  into  view  as  an  evening  star,  and  at  first 
appears  Very  low  near  the  point  of  the  horizon 
where  the  sun  sets.  Its  motion  appears  slow  on 
account  of  its  distance  from  the  earth,  and  it  is 
sometimes  two  or  three  months,  after  passing  the 
point  of  its  conjunction,  before  it  becomes  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  When  it  comes 
to  the  point  f  it  exhibits  a  gibbous  phase,  as  seen 
by  the  telescope.  As  it  moves  onward  toward  g, 
its  apparent  size  increases,  and  its  gibbous  phase 
gradually  declines  to  that  of  a  half-moon.  At  g 
it  ap])ears  like  a  half-moon  inclining  to  a  crescent. 
About  this  point  of  its  orbit  is  the  period  of  its 
greatest  brilliancy,  and  in  certain  years,  when  in 
this  position,  it  may  be  seen  in  the  day-time  by  the 
naked  eve.  At  the  point  h,  it  appears  of  a  cres- 


•  It  has  been  frequently  asserted  by  astronomical  writers 
that  tliis  planet  cannot  be  seen  at  its  superior  conjunction. 
The  author  of  this  volume,  however,  in  the  course  of  his  oh- 
servations  on  the  heavenly  bodies  in  the  day-time,  had  an 
op[)ortunity  on  the  2d  of  (Jetoher.  1842,  of  seeing  this  planet 
vvitliinafew  minutes  of  the  time  of  its  superior -conjunction, 
when  it  was  only  58  minutes,  or  less  than  1  degree  from  the 
sun's  margin.  It  was  viewed  with  a  three-teet-and-a-half 
achromatic  telescope,  magnifving  05  times,  and  appeared 
round  and  perfectly  ilistinct,  though  partly  immersed  in  the 
solar  rays.  This  circumstance  proves  that  the  surface  of 
Venus  reflects  the  solar  rays  with  peculiar  brilliancy,  more 
than  that  of  any  other  planet.  For  a  more  particular  account 
of  this  observation,  see  “  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical 
Journal  ”  for  January,  1844. 
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cent  form,  and  while  moving  from  h  to  a,  the  point 
of  its  inferior  conjunction,  its  crescent  becomes 
more  slender,  but  at  the  same  time  more  expansive, 
until  it  appears  like  the  crescent  of  the  moon 
when  she  is  less  than  two  days  old.  At  a  the  dark 
side  of  the  planet  is  turned  toward  the  earth,  and 
consequently  invisible.  The  period  employed  in 
passing  through  these  changes,  from  e  to  a,  is  about 
nine  months  and  a  half.  In  passing  through  the 
other  semicircle  from  a  to  6,  c,  d,  e,  it  becomes  a 
morning  star,  and,  a  few  days  after  tiie  conjunc¬ 
tion,  is  seen  in  the  east  preceding  the  rising  sun. 
In  proceeding  from  a  to  6  and  c,  its  apparent  mo¬ 
tion  is  rapid,  and  it  presents  a  crescent  phase;  at 
c  it  appears  like  a  half-moon,  and  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  its  course  to  e  its  phase  is  gibbous, 
until  it  arrives  at  the  superior  conjunction,  when 
it  again  presents  a  full  enlightened  hemisphere. 
The  time  employed  in  moving  from  the  inferior 
to  the  superior  conjunction  is,  as  formerly,  about 
nine  months  and  a  half. 

The  following  figures  represent  the  phases  of 


respecting  this  planet.  The  period  of  its  revolu¬ 
tion  round  the  sun  is  in  224  days  16  hours,  during 
which  time  it  accomplishes  a  course  of  434  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles,  at  the  rate  of  eighty  thousand  miles 
an  hour.  Its  orbit  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  in  an 
angle  of  three  degrees  twenty-three  minutes  and 
a  half,  and  the  eccentricity  of  its  orbit  is  less  than 
half  a  million  of  miles,  or  about  the  l-276th  of 
its  diameter.  On  the  ground  of  certain  observa¬ 
tions,  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  is  attended  with 
a  satellite;  but  such  a  body,  if  it  exist,  is  seldom 
seen,  and  therefore  its  existence  is  considered  as 
uncertain.  In  its  elongations,  it  never  removes 
farther  from  the  sun  than  from  forty-five  degrees 
to  forty-seven  degrees.  If  its  enlightened  side 
were  turned  toward  us  when  it  is  nearest  the  earth, 
it  would  present  a  surface  twenty-five  times  larger 
than  it  generally  does  and  shine  with  the  splendor 
of  a  small  moon;  but,  at  that  time,  its  dark  side  is 
turned  to  the  earth.  To  an  inhabitant  of  Venus, 
Mercury  will  appear  as  a  morning  and  evening 
star,  with  more  splendor  than  it  does  to  us;  and 
the  earth,  when  nearest  to  Venus,  will  shine  forth 
with  a  splendor  nearly  ten  times  greater  than  either 
Jupiter  or  Venus  does  to  us.  This  planet,  like 
Mercury,  sometimes  makes  a  transit  across  tlie 
disc  of  the  sun.  The  last  transit  happened  in 
1769.  and  the  next  will  take  place  on  December 
9, 1874,  at  eight  minutes  past  four,  a.  m.,  which 
will  be  invisible  in  Britain,  and  in  most  Eurojiean 
countries;  but,  as  it  is  a  phenomenon  of  great  iin- 


this  planet,  and  its  gradual  increase  of  appares* 
size  from  the  period  of  its  superior  conjunction 
to  its  inferior.  Fig.  22  is  its  phase  as  a  full  en¬ 
lightened  hemisphere,  and  its  proportional  size 
when  compared  with  fig.  30,  which  represents  it, 
when  nearest  the  earth  at  its  inferiorconjunction- 
At  this  time  it  is  five  times  nearer,  and  conse¬ 
quently  five  times  larger  in  diameter,  and  twenty- 
five  times  larger  in  surface  than  it  appears  at  its 
superior  conjunction.  Figs.  23,  24,  25,  represent 
different  degrees  of  its  gibbous  phase;  26,  its 
half-moon  phase;  27,28,29,  its  crescent  phase; 
where  it  will  be  seen,  that  as  the  breadth  of  the 
crescent  diminishes,  its  expansion  and  length  in¬ 
crease,  as  it  is  then  approaching  nearer  the  eartli. 
Fig.  30  represents  its  dark  side  turned  toward  us 
at  the  inferior  conjunction.  In  moving  from  the 
inferior  to  the  superior  conjunction,  it  passes 
through  all  these  phases  in  a  reverse  order.  First 
it  appears  as  29,  then  as  28,  and  until  it  arrives  at 
the  phase  fig.  22. 

\Ve  shall  state  only  the  following  additional  fact 


portance  in  astronomy,  British  astronomers  will 
doubtless,  be  sent  to  observe  it  in  those  countries 
where  it  will  be  visible. 

This  beautiful  planet,  distinguished  from  all  the 
other  stars  by  its  superior  brilliancy,  is  occasion¬ 
ally  alluded  to  by  the  sacred  writers,  as  the  “  son 
of  the  morning” — “  the  day  star,”  and  “the  bright 
and  morning  star:”  emblematical  of  the  Redeemer 
of  mankind,  giving  light  to  the  world  after  along 
night  of  superstition  and  darkness,  and  of  its 
cheering  influence  on  the  minds  of  sinful  men, 
when  the  “day  star”  from  on  high  hath  arisen  in 
their  hearts.  When  viewing  the  bright  luminaries 
of  the  sky,  and  especially  the  morning  star,  and 
when  we  consider  the  beautiful  order  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  these  orbs,  the  pl.acid  influences  they 
diffuse,  and  the  harmony  with  which  all  their 
movements  are  performed,  a  contemplative  mind 
can  scarcely  refrain  from  contrasting  such  scenes 
with  the  darkness  and  disorder  which  prevail  in 
the  moral  world.  While  the  sun  diffuses  his 
splendor  by  day,  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  shed 
their  mild  radiance  by  night,  it  is  still  necessary 
to  the  happiness  of  our  world  that  intellectual 
light  and  sacred  joy  should  be  diffused  over  the 
minds  of  its  inhabitants — of  which  the  light  of 
these  luminaries  is  designed  to  serve  as  an  emblem. 
When  the  morning  star  makes  its  appearance  near 
the  ea.stern  horizon,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  sun  will, 
ere  long,  arise,  and  that  the  darkness  of  night  will 
soon  be  dispelled.  When  the  “  day  star  ”  irises 
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on  the  benighted  mind,  it  intimates  that  gloom 
and  darkness,  vvilii  all  their  miserable  accompani¬ 
ments,  formerly  brooded  over  it:  but  now  that  tlie 
light  of  Divine  truth  has  begun  to  irradiate  the 
darkness,  it  is  a  sign  that  tliis  light  will  still  in¬ 
crease,  and  shine  “  more  and  more  unto  the  per¬ 
fect  day,”  until  at  length  it  blend  itself  witli  the 
glories  of  the  celestial  world,  where  the  “  sun  shall 
no  more  go  down,”  where  the  Lord  God  shall  be 
an  everlasting  light,  and  where  the  days  of  dark¬ 
ness  and  “mourning  shall  be  ended.” 


SECTION  IV. 

The  earth  :  considered  as  a  planetary  body. 

(1.) — General  view  of  the  Earth's  surface,  atmo¬ 
sphere,  maynitude,  and  method  of  Jindiny  its  di¬ 
mensions. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some  readers  that  this 
world  on  which  we  reside  should  be  considered  a 
planetary  orb;  as,  at  first  view,  it  appears  to  bear 
no  resemblance  to  any  of  the  orbs  that  appear  in 
our  nocturnal  sky.  The  planets,  as  they  are  seen 
in  the  heavens,  by  the  unassisted  eye,  appear  only 
as  co.mparatively  small  points  of  light;  whereas 
the  earth,  from  vvhatever  point  it  is  viewed,  ap¬ 
pears  the  largest  body  our  eyes  can  anywhere  be¬ 
hold,  and  when  we  traverse  its  surface,  either  by 
sea  or  land,  there  appear  no  boundaries  to  its  di¬ 
mensions.  From  the  positions  in  which  we  are 
permitted  to  view  any  portion  of  the  earth — 
even  when  we  ascend  several  miles  above  its  sur¬ 
face  n  balloons — it  exhibits  no  luminous  aspect 
such  as  that  which  the  celestial  bodies  present;  so 
that,  at  first  view,  we  might  be  apt  lo  suppose, 
that  no  similarity  can  exist  between  our  sublunary 
World  and  the  orbs  of  heaven.  Beside,  the  celes¬ 
tial  orbs  are  apparently  in  rapid  motion  from  one 
region  to  another,  wliile  the  earth,  as  a  whole, 
appears  to  be  at  rest  in  the  center  of  the  celestial 
motions.  Whether  we  sit  in  our  apartments,  or 
walk  in  the  fields,  we  feel  no  motion  in  the  solid 
earth  which  supports  us,  and  are  apt  to  imagine  that 
the  portion  of  the  globe  on  which  we  dwell  remains 
invariably  in  the  same  point  of  infinite  space.  We 
perceive  no  motions  connected  with  our  world  but 
those  which  are  produced  by  the  rivers,  the  ocean, 
the  atmosphere,  and  subterranean  concussions,  and 
those  w'hich  are  the  result  of  the  various  processes 
of  the  arts — the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea — the 
flowingstreams — the  roaring  cataracts — thestorrny 
winds — the  waving  forests — the  ships  moving  on 
the  face  of  the  deep — and  the  steam-carriages, 
with  their  hundreds  of  passengers  flying  along  the 
railway  course.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  one  out  of 
a  thousand  of  the  earth’s  inhabitants  that  has  the 
least  conception  that — beside  every  other  move¬ 
ment  of  which  he  is  susceptible — he  is  carried 
along  through  the  regions  of  infinite  space  with 
the  rapidity  of  thousands  of  miles  every  hour. 
Yet  this  is  a  fact  which  is  not  merely  probable, 
but  certain,  and  can  be  demonstrated  to  the  con¬ 
viction  of  every  one  who  is  willing  and  qualified 
to  enter  into  such  investigations. 

Could  we  take  our  station  on  the  surface  of  the 
moon,  we  should  behold  the  earth  hanging  like  a 
great  globe  in  the  firmament,  appearing  with  a  sur¬ 
face  about  thirteen  times  larger  than  the  moon 
ioes  to  us,  and  turning  round  its  different  sides  to 
jur  eye — sometimes  presenting  the  view  of  Ame- 
ca  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  at  other  times, 
Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and  the  Atlantic — sometimes 
ippearing  like  a  large  crescent,  or  half  moon,  and 
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at  other  times  with  a  full  enlightened  hemisphere. 
W ere  we  placed  on  the  surface  of  Venus,  we 
should  behold  the  globe  on  which  we  live  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  azure  sky  like  a  large,  bright  star,  as  that 
planet  appears  to  us  when  an  evening  or  morning 
star;  and  the  moon,  which  appears  so  large  in  our 
firmament,  would  be  seen  only  like  a  very  small 
star,  very  near  the  earth,  and  constantly  moving 
around  it.  At  certain  times,  the  earth  would  ap¬ 
pear  nearly  ten  times  larger  than  Venus  does  to  us, 
and  would  present  the  appearance  of  a  small  bril¬ 
liant  moon.  Were  we  placed  on  the  planet  Mars 
which, is  much  farther  from  the  sun  than  Venus 
the  Earth  would  appear  alternately  as  a  morning 
and  evening  star,  e.xhibiting  different  phases,  as 
Venus  does  to  us,  but  with  a  loss  degree  of  size 
and  splendor.  It  might  not,  perhaps,  shine  with 
so  much  brilliancyms  Wnus,  but  it  would  probably 
appear  with  a  luster  similar  to  that  which  Mars 
presents  to  us.  Nor  need  it  be  wondered  at  that 
the  earth  should  appear  as  a  luminous  body  from 
such  distant  positions;  for  we  have  demonstrative 
proof  that  Venus,  Mars,  and  all  the  other  planets, 
though  they  appear  like  shining  orbs,  are  in  reality 
dark  bodies  like  the  earth,  and  have  no  light  of 
their  own  but  what  they  receive  from  the  sun; 
and  it  is  only  when  the  portions  of  their  sides 
which  are  enlightened  by^  the  sun  are  turned  to  us 
that  they  are  seen  in  the  heavens.  On  some  oc¬ 
casions,  the  dark  side  of  Venus  is  completely 
turned  toward  the  earth,  and  then  she  is  invisible; 
and  sometimes,  when  in  this  position,  has  been 
seen,  like  a  dark  spot,  to  pa.ss  across  the  face  of 
the  sun.  These  and  other  circumstances  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  planets  are  in  themselves  dark  bo* 
dies,  and  shine  only  by^  reflection  ;  and  conse* 
quently’  that  the  earth,  though  a  dark  body',  will 
appear  to  shine  at  a  distance  by  reflecting  the  solar 
rays  which  fall  upon  it,  as  the  moon  dues  to  us. 

We  have  already  proved,  that,  as  a  jilanet,  the 
earth  turns  round  its  axis  every  twenLy-four  hours; 
and,  in  the  seqncl,  we  shall  endeavor  to  shovv  tliat 
it  also  moves  round  the  sun  in  company’  with  the 
other  planets.  In  the  meantime,  we  may  take  a 
brief  view  of  the  surface  of  our  globe,  which,  in 
some  of  its  features,  may',  perhaps,  resemble  those 
of  some  of  the  other  planetary  worlds. 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  around  us,  and  take  a 
general  survey  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  thou¬ 
sands  of  objects  present  themselves  to  the  view 
which  demand  attention.  One  of  the  most  obvi¬ 
ous  and  common  arrangements  which  we  behold 
in  almost  every  country’,  is  the  verdant  covering 
of  the  earth,  which  is  formed  by  an  a.ssemblage  of 
herbs,  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  of  various  shades, 
which  diversify  the  landscape,  and  refresh  the  or¬ 
gans  of  vision;  for  there  is  no  color  so  pleasing, 
and  which  refreshes  the  eye  so  much  as  the  various 
shades  of  green.  When  we  enlarge  the  circle  of 
our  view  by  traveling  through  different  countries, 
we  behold  objects  of  a  more  grand  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  description;  ranges  of  mountains,  hundreds 
of  miles  in  length,  with  their  summits  rising  above 
the  clouds,  presenting  a  scene  of  rugged  grandeur 
and  sublimity;  rivers,  rolling  their  vast  masses  of 
waters,  in  courses  of  hundreds  or  thousands  o. 
miles  toward  the  ocean,  in  which  they'  are  absorb¬ 
ed;  the  ocean  itself,  in  its  numerous  windings, 
spreading  its  immense  sheet  of  waters  over  more 
than  half  the  globe,  rising  and  subsiding  at  certain 
intervals,  and  forming  a  medium  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  globe. 
In  various  regions  of  the  earth,  we  behold  e.xpa.ii- 
sive  lakes  and  inland  seas  diversified  with  nume¬ 
rous  islands,  lofty  and  abrupt  precipices,  capes 
and  promontories,  dashing  cataracts,  uufathoraabl’w 
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caverns,  rapid  whirlpools,  avalanches  hurling  down 
the  declivities  of  lofty  mountains,  the  icebergs  of 
the  polar  regions,  the  luxuriant  scenes  of  the  tor¬ 
rid  zone,  and  numerous  volcanoes  surrounded  with 
smoke,  and  pouring  forth  from  their  craters,  ashes, 
flames,  red-hot  stones,  and  streams  of  melted  lava 
on  the  surrounding  regions. 

When  we  contemplate  our  globe  in  ils  largest 
and  most  general  features,  we  find  its  surface  di¬ 
vided  from  north  to  south  by  two  large  bands  of 
earth,  and  two  still  larger  bauds  of  water,  which 
exhibit  a  somewhat  irregular  appearance,  present¬ 
ing  a  number  of  wavings  and  indentations,  and  a 
great  difference  of  breadth  in  different  places. 
The  first  band  of  earth  is  the  Eastern  Continent, 
comprehending  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  the 
greatest  length  of  which  is  in  a  line  beginning 
about  the  northern  part  of  Tartary,  and  extending 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  from  A  to  B,  fig. 
31,  which  line  measures  about  10,000  miles  from 
north-east  to  south-west.  This  body  of  land  con- 
tuins  tliirty-si.x  millions  of  square  miles,  forming 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  surface  of  the  terraqueous 
globe.  The  other  band  of  earth  is  tiie  Western 
Continent,  which  comprehends  North  and  South 
America.  Its  greatest  length  is  in  a  line  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Plata,  in  South  America, 
to  the  land  beyond  Hudson’s  bay,  or  from  C  to  D. 
This  line  measures  eight  thousand  miles;  and  the 
whole  of  this  continent  contains  fourteen  millions 


Fig.  31. 
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of  square  miles,  being  little  more  than  one-third 
of  the  western  continent.  South-east  of  the  west¬ 
ern  continent  is  a  large  body  of  land,  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  third  continent;  namely.  New 
Holland,  which  is  2400  miles  in  length,  and  180') 
dn  breadlh,  and  contains  nearly  three  millions  of 
square  miles.  Beside  the  bands  of  earth  now 


specified,  there  are  numerous  extensive  portions 
of  land  dispersed  throughout  the  ocean,  such  as 
the  islands  of  Madagascar,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  New 
Guinea,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  hundreds  of 
others. 

Between  the  two  large  continents  now  staled, 
lie  two  immense  bands  of  water,  which  are  called 
the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  oceans.  The  Pacific 
is  at  least  11,000  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
10,000  miles  in  breadth  from  east  to  west.  The 
Atlantic  is  about  3000  miles  broad  from  east  to 
west,  and  more  than  10,000  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south.  It  lies  between  the  western  shores 
of  Europe  and  Africa,  and  the  eastern  shores  of 
America.  The  Pacific  occupies  the  w’hole  range 
between  the  western  coasts  of  America  and  the 
eastern  coasts  of  Asia,  occupying  nearly  the  one- 
half  of  the  globe.  The  relative  positions  of  these 
continents  and  oceans  will  be  seen  by  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  fig.  31,  where  it  may  be  noticed  that  the 
projections  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  American 
continent  nearly  correspond  with  the  indentations 
of  the  western  side  of  the  eastern  continent;  so 
that,  if  we  could  conceive  the  two  continents 
brought  together,  they  would  nearly  correspond, 
so  as  to  form  one  compact  continent,  with  two  or 
three  small  gulfs  between  them.  The  following 
are  nearly  the  dimensions  of  the  different  oceans. 
The  Pacific  covers  eighty  millions  of  square  miles; 
which  is  far  more  than  the  extent  of  all  the  dry 
land  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Atlantic 
covers  twenty-five  millions;  the  Indian  ocean, 
thirteen  millions;  the  Southern  ocean,  twenty-fivo 
millions;  the  Northern  ocean,  five  millions;  the 
Mediterranean,  one  million;  the  Black  Sea,  ITO,- 
000  square  miles;  the  Baltic,  175,000;  the  North 
Sea,  100,000.  And  if,  as  La  Place  has  estimated, 
the.  tides  demand  an  average  depth  of  three  miles, 
the  whole  ocean  will  contain  450  millions  of  cubic 
miles.  The  whole  surface  of  the  ocean,  then, 
contains  about  149  millions  of  square  miles,  which 
is  more  than  three  times  greater  than  the  surface 
of  the  laud,  w'hich  contains  only  forty-nine  mil¬ 
lions  of  square  miles. 

Around  this  vast  body  of  land  and  water  the 
Creator  has  thrown  an  atmosphere,  or  body  of 
air,  which  is  as  essential  to  the  exi.stence  and  com¬ 
fort  of  the  living  beings  that  dwell  on  its  surface, 
as  any  other  arrangement  respecting  our  world. 
The  denser  part  of  this  body  of  air  extends  to  the 
hight  of  about  forty-five  miles  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  but  its  density  gradually  decreases 
in  proportion  as  we  ascend  into  its  higher  regions; 
and  at  a  certain  hight  it  is  unfit  for  respiration 
and  giving  play  to  the  animal  functions.  This 
atmosphere,  though  almost  impalpable  to  our 
senses,  is  now  ascertained  to  be  a  compound  sub¬ 
stance,  composed  of  two  very  different  and  almost 
opposite  substances,  as  to  their  qualities.  One  of 
its  ingredients,  wdiicli  forms  about  four-fifths  of 
the  whole  atmosphere,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  no 
fire  will  burn  in  it,  and  if  man  or  other  animals 
breathe  it,  life  is  almost  instantly  extinguished. 
The  other  ingredient,  which  forms  only  one-fifth 
of  the  atmosphere,  is  the  principle  of  combustion, 
and  produces  the  most  rapid  and  splendid  defla¬ 
gration  of  all  combustible  substances,  and  even  a 
steel  wire,  made  red  hot,  if  plunged  into  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  air,  will  take  fire  and  burn  with  the  utmost 
brilliancy.  Animals  might  breathe  it  for  some 
time  without  much  annoyance;  but  it  would  soon 
waste  the  functions  of  the  animal  system  It  is 
by  an  admirable  combination  of  these  two  oppo¬ 
site  principles  that  the  air  we  breathe  is  consti¬ 
tuted;  and  in  this  combination,  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  our  beneficent  Creator  is  clearly  nw- 
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nifested;  for  hac  these  principles  heen  combined 
In  a  very  different  proportion,  pain,  suffocation, 
or  death  might  have  been  produced  in  all  animals 
that  breathed  it.  It  is  in  this  atmosphere  that  the 
birds  fly,  and  the  clouds  are  suspended — where 
rain,  hail,  and  snow  are  formed — where  a  portion 
of  the  ocean,  of  the  seas,  and  of  the  rivers,  is 
continually  ascending,  to  form  those  clouds  which 
water  and  fructify  the  earth — it  is  the  medium  in 
which  whirlwinds  rage,  and  lightnings  flash,  and 
thunders  roll;  and  were  it  swept  from  the  earth,  or 
were  its  constituent  principles  materially  changed, 
every  living  being  vrould  soon  disappear  from  all 
the  regions  of  earth,  air,  and  sea.  Were  the  Crea¬ 
tor  disposed  to  destroy  the  human  race  on  account 
of  their  transgressions,  he  has  only  to  extract  one 
of  the  ingredients  which  compose  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  us,  and  the  awful  catastrophe  is 
at  once  accomplished;  so  that,  in  his  “hand  is 
the  soul  of  every  living  thing,  and  the  breath  of 
all  mankind.”  But  his  forbearance,  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  is  a  palpable  evidence  that  he  is  “  slow  to 
anger,”  “  merciful  and  gracious,”  “  abundant  in 
goodness,”  and  that  “his  tender  mercies  are  over 
all  his  works.” 

In  regard  to  the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  it  may 
be  stated  that  its  circumference,  or  a  line  going 
quite  round  it,  measures  about  24,912  miles;  and, 
of  course,  its  diameter,  or  a  line  passing  from  one 
side  to  another  through  its  center,  measures  7930 
miles,*  and  the  number  of  square  miles  on  its 
surface  is  about  197  millions.  It  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained,  by  various  experiments  and  measurements, 
that  the  earth,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  exactly  of 
the  shape  of  a  globe,  but  of  an  oblate  spheroid, 
being  somewhat  flattened  at  the  poles,  and  having 
its  polar  diameter  about  twenty-six  miles  shorter 
than  the  diameter  passing  through  the  equator. 
But  the  difference  is  so  smali,  compared  with  the 
whole  bulk  of  the  earth,  that  though  a  spheroid 
were  constructed  of  the  exact  shape  of  the  earth, 
and  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  it  could  not  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  eye  from  a  common  globe. 

To  some  readers  it  may  appear  somewhat  strange 
that  we  should  speak  with  so  much  confidence  of 
the  bulk  and  dimensions  of  the  world  we  live  in, 
which  has  never  yet  been  completely  explored; 
and  they  may,  perhaps,  wish  to  know  how  it  is 
possible  to  determine  its  magnitude,  figure,  and 
other  properties  and  relations.  It  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  to  measure  the  earth,  and  determine 
its  magnitude,  and  its  exact  figure,  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  enterprises  which  has  ever  been 
undertaken  by  man.  How  shall  a  creature,  only 
six  feet  high,  whose  longest  measures  are  yards, 
poles,  and  chains,  be  able  to  traverse  every  region 
of  this  great  world,  and  measure  its  dimensions? 
His  stature  and  his  longest  measures  are,  when 
compared  with  the  whole  earth,  but  as  a  grain  of 
sand  to  a  range  of  mountains.  Beside,  there  are  ’ 
portions  of  the  earth  which  have  never  yet  been 
reached  either  by  sea  or  land;  and  although  he 
were  to  carry  his  measuring  lines  along  with  him, 
and  extend  them  to  furlongs,  miles,  and  leagues, 
yet  he  could  not  go  round  the  circumference  of 

♦  As  the  circumference  of  a  circle  or  globe  is  fonnil  by  ! 
mathematicians  to  bear  a  certain  definite  proportion  to  the 

diameter _ when  the  one  is  known  the  other  is  easily  deter-  ' 

mined  by  calculation.  The  proportion  of  the  circumference  ^ 
of  a  circle  to  its  diameter  is  nearly  as  22  to  7 — more  acen-  ; 
lately  as  3.1416  to  1.  Therefore,  if  we  multiply  the  circuin-  | 
ference  by  7,  and  divide  the  product  by  22,  we  obtain  the  j 
diameter,  nearly.  And  if  we  multiply  the  diameter  by  22, 
and  diviile  by  7,  we  obtain  the  circumference.  But  we  oh- 
tain  the  result  more  accurately  by  multiplying  the  diameter 
By  3.1410,  in  order  to  obtain  the  circumference;  and  by  di¬ 
viding  the  circumference  by  3.1416,  to  obtain  the  diameter,  i 
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the  earth  to  obtain  its  exact  measure.  Mountains, 
rivers,  seas,  and  oceans,  and  many  other  obstacles 
would  be  continual  impediments  in  his  way,  and 
would  soon  put  an  entire  stop  to  his  progress,  and 
the  attainment  of  his  object.  But,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  such  difficulties,  mau,  by  the  exercise  of  his 
rational  powers,  and  the  knowledge  he  has  ac¬ 
quired  of  the  positions  and  iftotioiis  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  bodies,  has  been  enabled  to  determine,  to  a 
very  near  approximation,  the  exact  dimensions  of 
his  earthly  habitation,  without  putting  himself  to 
the  trouble  of  traveling  to  the  most  distant  re¬ 
gions,  or  even  removing  from  the  land  of  his  na¬ 
tivity. 

When  the  earth  was  ascertained  to  be  nearly 
of  a  globular  figure,  and  when  the  method  was 
discovered  of  finding  the  distance  of  any  placo 
from  the  equator,*  or,  in  other  words,  its  latitude, 
a  foundation  was  laid  for  finding  the  circumfer¬ 
ence,  and  other  dimensions  of  the  globe.  Every 
circle,  or  every  circumference  of  a  sphere,  whe¬ 
ther  great  or  small,  is  divided  into  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  equal  parts.  This  number,  three 
hundred  and  sixty,  is  arbitrary,  and  any  other 
number,  such  as  four  hundred,  six  hundred,  or 
one  thousand,  might  have  been  fixed  upon;  but 
mathematicians,  iii  most  countries,  have  fixed 
upon  three  hundred  and  sixty  as  the  number  of' 
degrees  or  divisions  in  a  circle;  because,  in  tho 
first  place,  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  about 
the  number  of  days  iii  a  year,  and  in  the  next 
place,  because  it  is  a  number  that  may  be  divided 
into  halves,  quarters,  and  eighths,  without  frac¬ 
tions.  Now,  in  order  to  obtain  the  dimensions  of 
the  earth,  it  was  only  necessary  that  one  degree 
on  its  surface  should  be  accurately  measured  in 
order  to  obtain  the  whole  circumference.  To 
accomplish  this,  we  must  draw  a  meridian  line 
— that  is,  a  Hue  that  runs  directly  north  and 
south,  at  any  place  we  make  choice  of  for  tlie 
first  station,  and  find  the  latitude  or  hight  of  the 
pole  at  that  particular  place.  We  must  then  pro¬ 
long  the  meridian  line,  eillier  northward,  until 
we  come  to  a  place  where  the  latitude  is  exactly 
one  degree  more — or  southward,  until  it  is  one 
degree  less  than  at  the  first  station.  We  must 
then  measure  the  distance  between  tliese  two 
places,  in  miles,  leagues,  yard.s,  or  any  other 
known  measures;  and  then  we  obtain  the  number 
of  miles,  etc.,  contained  in  one  degree,  or  the 
three  hundred  and  sixtieth  part  of  the  earth’s  cir¬ 
cumference;  and  the  number  of  miles,  etc.,  con¬ 
tained  ill  one  degree,  being  multiplied  by  threo 
hundred  and  sixty,  gives  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  earth.  And  when  the  circumference  is 
obtained,  the  diameter  may  be  found  by  the  rule 
given  in  the  preceding  note  (p.35).  And  when 
the  circumference  and  diameter  are  known,  the 
number  of  square  miles  on  its  surface,  and  the 
number  of  cubical  miles  in  its  solidity  may  bo 
obtained  by  an  easy  calculation.  But  although 
one  degree  accurately  measured  would  determine 
the  dimensions  of  the  earth,  yet  more  accuracy 
is  obtained  by  measuring  three,  five,  eight,  or  ten 
degrees,  as  has  been  done  by  several  European 
nations. 

On  the  general  principle  now  stated,  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ard  Norwood,  in  the  year  1635,  attempted  to  find 
the  circumference  of  the  earth  by  rneasiiriug  a 
meridian  Hue  between  London  and  York,  lie 


♦  The  equator  i.s  a  great  circle  of  the  earth,  equally  dis- 
taut  from  the  north  and  south  poles,  and  diviiles  the  globe 
into  two  equal  parts  called  the  northern  and  southern  hemi 
spheres.  From  this  circle  tlie  latitudes  of  places  are  count¬ 
ed,  either  northward  or  southward.  It  is  represented  by  th# 
line  E  Cl,  in  fig.  31. 
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took  the  sun’s  altitude  when  in  the  summer  sol¬ 
stice,  both  at  London  and  Y ork,  with  a  sextant  of 
eight  feet  radius,  and  by  that  means  found  the 
dift'erence  of  latitude  between  these  two  cities  to 
be  two  degrees  and  twenty-eight  minutes.  He 
then  measured  their  distance,  in  as  exact  a  man¬ 
ner  as  possible;  and  Itbving  taken  into  the  account 
all  the  turnings  and  windings  of  the  road,  with 
the  ascents  and  descents,  be  reduced  it  to  an  arc 
of  the  meridian,  and  found  it  to  contain  12,849 
chains;  and  this  distance  being  compared  with 
the  difference  of  latitude,  gave  5,209  chains, 
or  307,200  English  feet  to  a  degree,  which  is 
equal  to  sixty-nine  and  a  half  miles  and  four¬ 
teen  poles,  and  which  was  considered  as  a  near 
approximation  to  the  truth,  according  to  which 
the  circumference  of  the  earth  would  be  about 
25,035  miles.  Since  his  time,  various  admeasure¬ 
ments  have  been  made  of  different  parts  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  from  which  its  extent  has  been 
still  more  accurately  ascertained.  The  French 
have  msasured  a  meridian  line  extending  from 
Dunkirk  to  Formentara,  an  island  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  an  extent  of  about  eight  degrees;  and  a 
trigonometrical  survey,  for  the  same  purpose, 
under  the  direction  of  the  British  Government, 
has  lately  been  extended  over  Great  Britain. 
From  all  the  admeasurements  hitherto  made,  it 
appears  that,  on  an  average,  a  degree  of  the  mer¬ 
idian  may  be  reckoned  at  sixty-nine  and  one  -fifth 
English  miles;  which  makes  the  circumference  of 
the  globe  24,912  miles.  It  may  just  be  noticed 
further,  on  this  point,  that,  as  the  earth  is  not  an 
exact  sphere,  but  a  spheroid,  a  degree  of  latitude 
must  measure  more  in  the  polar  regions  than  near 
the  equator.  From  actual  measurements,  it  has 
been  found  that  a  degree  of  tlie  meridian  in  Lap- 
land,  measures  six  and  a  half  English  furlongs 
more  than  a  degree  at  the  equator. 

2. — Proofs  of  the  annual  motion  of  the  Earth. 

We  have  formerly  demonstrated  the  diurnal 
rotation  of  the  earth,  which  causes  the  appearance 
of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars.  We  now  proceed  to  state  very  briefly  some 
of  those  considerations  or  arguments  by  which  it 
is  proved  that  the  earth  revolves  round  the  sun, 
as  tlie  center  of  the  system,  once  every  year. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  certain  general  con¬ 
siderations  that  render  it  highly  probable,  if  not 
certain,  that  the  earth  must  have  a  motion  round 
the  sun.  If  we  admit  the  annual  motion  of  the 
earth,  then  all  the  plienoraena  of  the  heavens,  and 
tlie  apparent  irregularities  of  the  planetary  mo¬ 
tions  are  completely  accounted  for,  and  the  whole 
eyston  presents  a  scene  of  unity,  liarmony,  and 
order,  worthy  of  the  perfections  and  the  plans  of 
Him  who  is  “  the  only  wise  God,” — who  “hath 
established  the  world  by  his  wisdom,  and  hath 
stretched  out  the  heavens  by  his  understanding.” 
Whereas  if  the  earth  be  supposed  at  rest  in  the 
center  of  the  system,  the  order  and  harmony  of 
the  solar  system  appeaies  completely  destroyed, 
the  niolions  of  the  planets  present  an  inextricable 
maze,  their  phenomena  cannot  be  accounted  for 
on  any  rational  principles,  and  no  evidence  of 
wisdom  can  be  traced  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
system  to  which  they  belong.  Again,  the  sun  is 
tile  fountain  of  light  and  heat  for  irradiating  and 
cheering  all  the  planets  and  other  moving  bodies 
of  tne  system,  and  therefore  it  is  necessarv  that 
this  luminous  orb  should  be  placed  in  the  center, 
from  which  position  alone  its  rays  can  be  distri¬ 
buted  in  proper  proportions  to  all  the  worlds 
which  revolve  around  it.  Were  the  earth  at  rest 


in  the  center  of  the  system,  and  the  sun  and  the 
planets  revolving  around  it,  as  was  formerly  sup¬ 
posed,  the  planets  would  be  at  certain  times  at 
very  different  distances  from  the  sun;  and  conse¬ 
quently,  in  one  part  of  their  orbits,  they  would 
be  scorched  with  superabundant  heat,  and  in  an¬ 
other  part  frozen  with  insufferable  cold.  Bui 
from  the  center  of  the  system  the  emanations  of 
light  and  heat  can  be  equally  distributed  to  all  th« 
planets,  whether  primary  or  secondary;  and  th« 
whole  presents  to  view  a  system  of  harmony  and 
order. 

The  following  summary  of  arguments  on  this 
point — did  our  limits  permit  us  to  explain  and 
illustrate  them — would  appear  demonstrative  to 
every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

1.  The  planets  Mercury  and  Venus  are  observed 
to  have  two  conjunctions  with  the  sun,  but  are 
never  in  opposition  to  that  luminary,  that  is,  they 
are  never  seen  in  the  east,  or  opposite  part  of  the 
heavens,  when  the  sun  has  just  set  in  the  west. 
Now  this  circumstance  could  not  possibly  happen, 
unless  the  orbits  of  these  planets  lay  within  the 
orbit  of  the  earth.  If  they  revolved  around  the 
earth  as  a  center,  as  the  ancients  supposed,  they 
might  frequently  be  seen  in  opposition  to  the  sun. 

2.  The  greatest  elongation,  or  distance,  of  Mer¬ 
cury  from  the  sun  is  twenty-nine  degrees;  and 
the  greatest  elongation  of  Venus,  or  the  distance 
to  which  it  ever  re-cedes  from  the  sun,  is  forty- 
eight  degrees,  which  corre.spond  exactly  with  the 
distances  assigned  them  in  the  system;  but  if 
they  moved  round  the  earth  as  a  center,  they 
would  sometimes  be  seen  one  hundred  and  eighty 
degrees  from  the  sun, — a  circumstance  which 
was  never  observed  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
times.  3.  The  planets,  iilars,  Jupiter,  and  Sat¬ 
urn,  and  all  the  other  superior  planets,  have  each 
their  conjunctions  with  the  sun,  and  oppositions 
to  him,  which  could  not  be  unless  their  orbits 
were  exterior  to  the  orbit  of  the  earth.  4.  In  the 
arrangement  of  the  planets — according  to  the 
system  which  places  the  sun  in  the  center — they 
will  all  be  sometimes  much  nearer  the  earth  than 
at  other  times;  and,  consequently,  their  brightness 
and  apparent  diameters  will  be  proportionally 
greater  at  one  period  than  at  another,  which  cor¬ 
responds  with  every  day’s  observations.  But  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  system  which  places  the  earth  in 
the  center,  their  apparent  magnitudes  should  al¬ 
ways  be  the  same,  which  is  contrary  to  fact;  the 
planet  Mars,  for  instance,  being  in  one  part  of  its 
course,  five  times  nearer  the  earth  than  in  an¬ 
other,  and  consequently  appearing  twenty-fiva 
times  larger  in  surface.  5.  All  the  planets,  in 
their  movements  through  the  heavens,  are  seen 
sometimes  to  move  toward  the  east,  sometimes 
toward  the  west;  and  at  certain  points  of  their 
orbits,  they  appear  fixed  for  some  time  in  the 
same  position;  all  which  diversities  of  apparent  mo¬ 
tion  are  the  necesgary  results  of  the  earth’s  annual 
motion,  and  are  completely  accounted  for,  when 
the  sun  is  considered  as  the  center  of  the  system, 
and  the  earth  as  revolving  between  the  orbits  of 
Mars  and  Venus.  But  they  are  altogether  inex¬ 
plicable,  on  the  supposition  that  the  earth  is  at 
rost  in  the  center  of  the  system.  6.  When  the 
planets  Mercury  and  Venus  are  viewed  through 
good  telescopes,  they  are  found  to  assume  different 
phases,  in  different  parts  of  their  orbits,  some¬ 
times  appearing  gibbous,  sometimes  like  a  half 
moon,  and  at  other  times  like  a  crescent,  or  a  full 
enlightened  hemisphere — as  formerly  explained; 
which  could  never  happen,  if  they  revolved  round 
the  earth  as  their  center,  and  if  the  earth  were  not 
placed  in  an  orbit  exterior  to  that  of  Venus.  But 
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Kuch  phases  are  the  necessary  result  of  this  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  in  the  solar  system.  7.  The  law 
discovered  by  Kepler,  that  “the  squares  of  the 
periodic  times  of  the  revolutions  of  the  planets 
are  in  proportion  to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  sun,**  is  a  law  which  is  established 
on  the  most  accurate  observations,  and  by  which 
all  the  planets,  both  primary  and  secondary,  are 
regulated.  For  example,  V'euus  revolves  round 
the  sun  in  224  days,  and  the  earth  in  b65,  and  the 
mean  nistance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  is  ninety- 
five  millions  of  miles.  Hence,  as  the  square  of 
365=133,225,  is  to  the  square  of  224—50,176,  so 
is  the  cube  of  95, 000, 000=657, 375,0, )U, 000,000,- 
000,000,000  to  a  fourth  number,  which  is  the  cube 
of  the  mean  distance  of  Venus  from  the  sun. 
And  if  the  cube  root  of  this  number  be  found,  it 
will  give  about  si.\t3'-eight  millions  of  miles  for 
her  real  mean  distance.  But  this  law,  which  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  the  heavenlj' bodies  without  exception, 
is  completelj'  set  aside  and  destroyed,  were  the 
sun  and  planets  to  be  considered  ns  moving  round 
the  earth  as  the  center  of  their  motions.  In  short, 
were  we  to  suppose  the  earth  at  rest  in  the  center 
of  the  planetary  system,  the  motions  of  all  the 
planets  would  present  a  scene  of  inextricable 
confusion — a  scene  of  such  disorder  and  confu¬ 
sion,  as  would  puzzle  not  only  man,  but  the  most 
intelligent  archangel  to  account  for,  and  to  explain 
in  consistency  with  the  perfections  of  a  Being  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  intelligence.* 

The  most  complete  and  sensible  demonstration 
of  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  is  furnished  Ijy 
Dr.  Bradley’s  discovery  of  “the  aberration  of  the 
light  of  the  fixed  stars.”  In  endeavoring  to  de¬ 
termine  the  annual  paralla.x  of  the  stars,  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  are  not  motionless,  but  that, 
during  the  time  the  earth  takes  to  traverse  its 
orbit,  such  of  them  as  are  in  a  plane  perpendic¬ 
ular  to  this  orbit,  appear  to  describe  circles. 
This  is  the  phenomenon  called  “  the  aberration 
of  light,”  which  is  found  to  be  the  motion  of 
light  combined  with  the  progressive  motion  of 
the  earth  in  its  orbit,  which  causes  the  stars  to 
be  seen  in  a  different  position  from  what  they 
would  be  if  the  eye  were  at  rest.  But  as  the 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon  would  require 
some  minute  details,  and  several  figures  for  its 
illustration,  and  as  it  might  not  be  understood  by 
general  readers,  we  will  defer  in  the  meantime 
from  entering  upon  any  further  statements.  We 
may  just  remark,  that  the  fact  of  the  aberration 
of  the  stars  exhibits  the  motion  of  the  earth  to 
our  senses  as  clearly  as  if,  from  a  fixed  point  in 
the  heavens,  we  actually  beheld  it  pursuing  its 
course  through  the  ethereal  regions. 

It  is  of  importance  that  we  acquire  clear  and 
convincing  views  on  this  subject,  in  order  that 
we  may  entertain  correct  and  honorable  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  perfections  of  the  Creator,  and  of  the 
wisdom  and  intelligence  displayed  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  his  works.  For.  in  all  cases,  we  judge 
of  the  character  and  perfeciions  of  the  designer 
and  workman  from  the  qualities  and  perfections 
which  appear  in  their  works.  If  we  view  the 
works  of  the  Almignty  through  a  distorted  medi¬ 
um  we  shall  be  apt  to  entertain  incorrect  and 
distorted  views  of  the  attributes  of  Him  who  de¬ 
signed  and  formed  them.  If  we  view  the  earth 
as  at  rest  in  the  center  of  creation,  and  the  sun. 


•  Those  who  would  wish  to  see  a  foil  illustration  of  the 
fthove  arguments  are  referred  to  “  Celestial  Scenerr,  or  the 

Wonders  of  the  Planetary  Sy«tem  IJisplayed;’ '  [Vol.  II, 
Book  2,  of  this  edition,]  where  these  and  several  other  argu. 
ments  are  illustrated  in  mhiuto  detail,  and  by  reference  to 
engravings. 
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moon,  planets,  comets,  and  stars — in  other  words, 
tlie  vvliole  universe — revolving  around  us  every 
day,  with  motions  so  rapid  as  to  exceed  all  calcu¬ 
lation  and  comprehension  ;  or  if  we  suppose  the 
planets  moving  backward  and  forward  without 
any  order,  and  presenting  in  their  motions  a 
series  of  looped  curves  and  mazes  without  any 
marks  of  design,  and  exhibting  a  scene  of  inex¬ 
tricable  confusion;  we  should  scarcely  be  led  to  en¬ 
tertain  high  and  honorable  conceptions  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  Him  who  formed  such  arrangements;  for 
the  marks  of  Divine  intelligence,  on  sucli  suppo¬ 
sitions,  would  nowhere  appear.  Whereas',  in  tho 
true  S5'3tem  of  the  universe  wliich  science  has 
laid  open,  the  marks  of  wisdom  and  intelligence, 
harmony  and  design,  are  everywhere  apparent, 
and  present  a  scene  of  operation  worthy  of  the 
perfections  of  Him  who  “established  the  world 
by  liis  wisdom,”  and  whose  “  understanding  is 
infinite.”  Hence  the  necessity  of  acquiring  cor¬ 
rect  views  of  the  works  of  creation  and  provi¬ 
dence,  and  of  the  arrangements  wliich  exist  in 
reference  to  our  world,  and  to  the  universe  around 
us;  for  upon  such  views  our  conceptions  of  the 
great  object  of  our  adoration  will,  in  a  great 
measure,  depend.  When,  therefore,  we  obey  the 
Divine  command  and  “  lift  up  our  eyes  on  high, 
and  behold  the  wonders  of  Almighty  Power,” 
and  “stand  still  and  consider  the  wonderful  works 
of  God,”  we  are  to  contemplate  them,  not  through 
the  mists  of  ignorance,  or  vulgar  prejudice,  nor 
with  the  vacant  stare  of  a  savage  ;  but  with  the 
eye  of  a  Christian  philosopher,  and  through  the 
light  which  modern  science  has  diffused  over  the 
wonders  of  crealion  ;  and  the  more  we  contem¬ 
plate  them  in  tliis  light,  the  more  clear  and  ex¬ 
pansive  will  our  conceptions  be  of  the  attributes 
of  the  “  high  and  lofty  One  who  inhabiteth  eter¬ 
nity,”  and  who  presides  over  all  the  movements 
of  the  universe. 

(3.) — Phenomena  arising  from  the  annual  motion 
of  the  earth. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  earth  revolve  around 
the  sun  once  every  year,  it  is  evident  that  the  sun 
will  appear  to  make  a  revolution  round  the  hea¬ 
vens  in  the  same  period.  In  fig  32,  let  S  repre- 


Fig.  32. 
G 


sent  the  sun  at  rest  in  the  center,  and  A  B  C  D 
the  earth  in  four  positions;  and  let  us  suppose  the 
earth  to  move  in  the  order  of  the  letters  A  B  C  D; 
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it  is  evident  that  wlien  the  earth  is  at  A,  the  sun 
will  appear  in  that  part  of  the  heavens  where  the 
stars  at  G  are  situate.  When  the  earth  has 
moved  to  B,  the  sun  will  appear  to  have  moved 
to  the  stars  opposite  H  ;  and  in  like  manner, 
when  the  earth  has  moved  to  C,  the  sun  will  ap¬ 
peal  opposite  to  E  ;  and  when  it  has  moved  to 
D,  the  sun  will  appear  at  F;  after  which  it  will 
again  appear  at  G,  when  the  earth  has  moved  to 
A.  And  as  the  earth  revolves  around  the  sun 
in  the  orbit  A  B  C  D,  so  the  sun  will  appear  to  a 
spectator  on  the  earth  to  describe  the  circle  in  the 
heavens  E  F  G  H.  Hence  it  is  that  we  see  the 
sun  gradually  proceeding  in  his  course  round  the 
concave  of  the  sky  from  west  to  east  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  one  degree  every  day,  through  the 
twelve  signs  or  constellations  of  the  zodiac;  and 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  he  returns  to  the  same 
point  from  which  he  set  out.  Hence  also  it 
follows,  that  if  the  plane  of  the  earth’s  orbit 
be  imagined  to  be  extended  to  the  heavens,  it 
would  cut  the  starry  firmament  in  that  very 
circle  in  which  a  specUrtor  in  the  sun  would 
see  the  earth  revolve  every  year,  while  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  the  earth  would  observe  the  sun  to  go 
through  the  same  circle  in  the  same  space  of 
time.  This  circle  is  called  the  Ecliptic,  or  the 
apparent  path  of  the  sun  through  the  heavens. 
And,  although  the  path  of  the  sun,  and  the 
particular  stars  he  is  passing  along,  cannot  be 
seen  in  the  day-time,  yet,  from  observing  the 
stars  that  are  directly  opposite  to  him  at  night, 
we  can  tell  at  any  time  what  particular  stars 
the  sun  is  passing  along  in  every  part  of  his 
course. 

The  inhabitants  of  all  the  other  planets  will 
perceive  similar  motions  in  the  sun  as  we  ob¬ 
served,  but  performed  in  different  periods  of  time, 
according  to  the  times  of  their  annual  revolu¬ 
tions.  For  example,  an  inhabitant'  of  Jupiter 
would  see  the  sun  apparently  revolving  around 
him,  describing  a  circle  in  the  heavens  in  the 
space  of  twelve  years.  This  circle  would  not  be 
exactly  the  same  as  our  ecliptic,  because  the  orbit 
of  this  planet  is  somewhat  inclined  to  the  orbit 
of  the  earth  ;  but  it  would  pass  very  near  it. 
In  the  course  of  one  of  our  years  the  sun,  from 
Jupiter,  would  appear  to  pass  through  only  a 
twelfth  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  hea¬ 
vens.  The  sun  from  Saturn  will  appear  to  move 
in  another  circle  in  twenty-nine  years  and  a  half; 
and  a  spectator  in  Venus  will  see  the  sun  moving 
in  a  circle  different  from  all  these,  with  greater 
apparent  rapidity,  in  the  space  of  seven  and  a 
half  months.  All  these  apparent  motions  of  the 
sun  arise  from  the  real  motions  of  the  respective 
planets. 

In  the  next  place,  the  annual  revolution  of  the 
earth  shows  the  reason  why  we  behold  one  set  of 
stars  in  our  firmament  at  one  season  of  the  year, 
and  another  set  of  stars  at  a  different  season. 
For  example,  in  our  latitude,  the  stars,  and  con¬ 
stellations  which  are  seen  during  the  winter 
months,  in  the  south,  are  altogether  different  from 
those  which  are  seen  in  summer;  and  those  stars 
which  surround  the  pole  in  the  north,  and  which 
never  set,  if  they  are  below  the  pole  in  winter, 
they  will  be  seen  as  far  above  the  pole  in  summer. 
At  the  equator,  where  all  the  stars  rise  and  set, 
the  stars  which  appear  in  the  middle  of  winter 
are  all  completely  different  from  those  which  are 
seen  at  the  same  hour  in  the  middle  of  summer. 
This  is  easily  explained  by  the  preceding  diagram 
(fig.  112),  in  which  the  earth,  in  four  situations  in 
ts  orbit,  appears  half  enlightened  and  half  in 
tlie  dark,  representing  day  and  li  ght.  When  it 
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is  at  A,  the  sun  will  appear  at  noon  at  G,  and  t^- 
scure  all  the  stars  in  the  hemisphere  F  G  H; 
whereas  at  midnight  the  point  of  the  heavens  E 
will  be  in  the  meridian,  and  all  the  stars  in  the 
other  hemisphere  F  E  H  will  be  visible.  Three 
months  afterward,  when  the  earth  comes  to  the 
situation  B  ;  tlie  sun  at  noon  will  be  seen  at  H, 
and  all  the  heavens  G  H  E  will  be  day,  illumi¬ 
nated  by  the  sun  ;  and  over  all  the  other  half  E 
F  G,  the  stars  will  shine  at  night.  Consequently, 
the  stars  in  the  quarter  F  G  will  now  be  visible, 
which  in  the  former  position  were  obscured  by  the 
sun,  and  those  in  the  quarter  H  E,  formerly  visi¬ 
ble,  will  become  obscured  by  day-light.  In  like 
manner,  when  the  earth  is  at  C,  the  heavens  H 
E  F  will  be  day,  and  F  G  H  night,  whore  all  the 
stars  which  were  obscured,  when  the  earth  was 
at  A,  will  now  be  visible.  And,  lastly,  when  the 
earth  is  at  D,  the  stars  and  constellations  in  the 
hemisphere  E  F  G,  will  be  obscured  by  the  light 
of  the  sun,  and  those  on  G  H  E  will  be  visible 
during  the  night.  Hence,  every  one  who  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  look  at  the  heavens  will  have  observ¬ 
ed  that  the  bright  constellation  Orion,  the  brilli¬ 
ant  star  Sirius,  which  follows  it,  and  the  Pleiades, 
or  seven  stars,  which  are  visible  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  firmament  during  winter  and  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  spring,  are  never  seen  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  because  the  sun  is  then  illuminating 
that  portion  of  the  heavens  where  they  are  situate; 
but  they  may  be  seen  in  the  day-time  by  means 
of  equatorial  telescopes. 

(4.) — On  the  destination  of  the  earth,  or  the  final 
cause  of  its  creation. 

In  the  creation  of  the  material  universe,  the 
Creator  must  have  had  some  grand  designs  in 
view,  beside  the  mere  formation  of  immense 
globes  of  matter  and  setting  them  in  motion 
and  arranging  them  into  systems.  In  so  far  as 
we  are  able  to  penetrate,  it  appears  demonstrable 
that  matter  exists  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  for  the 
sake  of  sentient  and  intellectual  beings.  This 
evidently  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  design 
for  which  onr  globe  was  created;  and  we  have  the 
strongest  reason  to  conclude  that  this  was  the 
main  end  for  which  all  the  other  planetary  globes 
belonging  to  the  solar  system  and  to  other  sys¬ 
tems,  were  brought  into  existence.  Hence  it  is 
declared  in  the  sacred  oracles,  when  reference  is 
made  to  the  formation  of  our  globe,  “God  formed 
the  earth  and  made  it; — he  created  it  not  in  vain; 
he  formed  it  to  be  inhabited  ;”  which  evidently 
implies,  that  to  have  created  it  without  the  design 
of  its  being  inhabited,  would  have  been  an  in¬ 
stance  of  folly  inconsistent  with  the  perfections 
of  Him  whose  wisdom  and  intelligence  are  infi¬ 
nite;  and  the  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  all  the 
other  planets,  which  appear  to  be  furnished  with 
every  accommodation  adapted  to  sensitive  and  in¬ 
tellectual  enjoyment. 

In  peopling  the  earth  and  other  globes  with  i.n- 
habitants,  the  Creator  evidently  Intended  to  give  a 
display  of  his  perfections  to  beings  capable  of  con¬ 
templating  it,  and  to  promote  their  sensitive  and 
mental  enjoyment.  The  happiness  of  his  crea¬ 
tures  must  have  been  one  grand  design  which  the 
Creator  had  in  view,  when  he  breathed  into  them 
the  breath  of  life,  and  made  them  rational  and  im¬ 
mortal  beings.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  when 
man  was  at  first  placed  upon  this  glol>e,  every¬ 
thing  that  was  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  was  prepared  for 
his  accommodation  and  comfort.  The  waters 
were  separated  from  the  dry  land — the  earth  was 
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Bdorned  with  verdure  —  rivers  and  refreshing 
streams  flowed  around  him  to  increase  his  pleas¬ 
ures — trees,  and  plants,  and  flowers  of  every  form 
and  hue  diversified  and  embellished  the  landscape. 
Liglit  was  formed,  and  celestial  luminaries  ap¬ 
pointed  to  diffuse  its  radiance — a  canopy  was 
thrown  around  his  habitation  adorned  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  shining  orbs,  to  elevate  his  contempla¬ 
tions  to  other  provinces  of  his  Creator’s  do¬ 
minions — every  plant  and  tree  yielding  delicious 
fruit  was  provided  to  gratify  his  taste,  and  afford 
him  sustenance;  and  all  the  inferior  ranks  of  sen¬ 
sitive  existence  were  placed  under  his  dominion. 
One  chief  design  of  the  Almighty,  in  these  ar¬ 
rangements,  was  to  show  man  his  dependence,  to 
make  him  an  adorer, and  a  being  capable  of  know¬ 
ing  and  honoring  his  Creator  and  bountiful  Bene¬ 
factor.  He  gave  him  a  law  which  implied  supreme 
love  to  his  Maker,  and  obedience  to  his  will;  and 
as  an  external  sign  of  his  obedience  he  said  to 
him;  “  Behold  all  the  trees  of  the  garden  in  which 
I  have  placed  thee;  of  every  one  of  them  thou 
ma}’est  freely  eat — only  thou  shalt  forbear  eating 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.”  This  reserve 
■ — which  has  been  so  frequently  objected  to — did 
in  reality  constitute  the  chief  glor}'  of  man.  None 
of  the  inferior  animals  knew  their  origin  or  their 
Benefactor,  they  could  give  no  testimony  of  grati¬ 
tude,  nor  could  they  exhibit  any  shadow  of  reli¬ 
gion.  Man  alone  was  elevated  to  a  rank,  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  faculties  so  as  to  know  to  whom  he 
is  indebted  for  all  his  enjoyments — and  he  alone 
was  taught  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  Giver 
of  all  good  !  This  constituted  the  true  glory  of 
man,  and  his  superiority  over  all  the  other  tribes 
of  sensitive  existence.  It  was  a  great  and  honora¬ 
ble  jtrerogative  conferred  upon  him  to  be  able  to 
obey  his  Benefactor,  and  to  adore  the  hand  which 
had  loaded  him  with  blessings:  and  therefore  it 
was  proper  that  a  visible  emblem  of  his  obedience, 
or  the  contrary,  should  be  continually  before  his 
eyes.  The  supreme  Creator  stood  in  no  need 
either  of  the  fruit  of  a  certain  tree,  or  of  the 
opinions  or  sentiments  of  man  respecting  it.  But 
it  was  fit  that  man  should  make  an  express  pro¬ 
fession  of  his  gratitude  and  veneration  :  and  there¬ 
fore  the  sole  exception  which  God  made  in  his 
first  transaction  with  man,  was  at  once  the  me¬ 
morial  of  his  gratitude,  and  the  public  expression 
of  his  piety  and  submission  to  the  divine  will. 

But  we  know  that  man  did  not  remain  in  his 
primeval  state  of  innocence  and  happiness,  but  by 
his  disobedience  “  brought  death  into  the  world, 
and  all  our  woe.”  For  proof  of  this  position,  we 
have  no  need  to  enter  into  long  trains  of  reason¬ 
ing,  or  even  to  appeal  to  the  records  of  revelation. 
The  fact  of  man’s  fall  and  disobedience  is  written 
on  the  whole  history  of  our  world  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  the  present  time.  For  what  does  the  his¬ 
tory  of  all  nations  chiefly  record?  It  presents  to 
our  view  little  else  than  wars  and  commotions,  con¬ 
tentions,  and  animosities,  and  “garments  rolled 
in  blood.”  One  nation  rising  up  against  another, 
carrying  fire  and  sword,  and  all  the  engines  of  de- 
structioTi  into  a  peaceful  territory — laying  waste 
provinces,  burning  cities,  turning  fruitful  fields 
into  a  wilderness,  and  slaughtering,  with  diaboli- 
ral  fury,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  their 
fellow-men.  This  has  been  one  of  the  chief  em¬ 
ployments  of  all  the  tribes  and  nations  that  have 
ever  dwelt  on  tlie  face  of  the  earth;  and  this  fact, 
of  itself,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  man  is  no  longer 
in  his  primeval  condition  of  paradisaical  inno¬ 
cence  and  rectitude,  but  is  fallen  from  his  high 
estate,  and  bis  glory  turned  into  shame.  We 
trust  there  is  not  another  instance  of  creatures 
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endowed  with  rational  faculties,  and  formed  after 
the  Divine  image,  acting  in  this  way,  to  be  found 
among  all  the  other  worlds  of  the  universe.  And 
were  we  not  accustomed  to  witness  such  infernal 
passions  and  atrocities,  and  to  beliold  men  glorying 
in  that  which  is  their  shame,  we  siiould  be  filled 
with  utter  astonishment  and  wonder  that  such 
horrible  actions  should  be  perpetrated  on  each 
other  by  brethren  of  the  same  family,  children  of 
the  same  Father,  and  beings  destined  to  an  im¬ 
mortal  existence. 

But  the  benevolent  Father  of  all  did  not  intend 
that  this  moral  derangement  should  be  universal 
and  perpetual.  As  soon  as  man  had  fallen  from 
his  allegiance  to  his  Maker  he  displayed  his  char¬ 
acter  as  a  God  of  mercy,  and  ready  to  forgive. 
He  declared  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should 
bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent — that  an  illustrious 
Messenger,  invested  with  Divine  power  and  au¬ 
thority,  should  be  sent  into  the  world  at  a  proper 
time,  to  repair  the  ruins  of  the  fall;  “  to  finish 
transgression,  and  to  make  an  end  of  sins;” — to 
bear  the  sins  of  many,  and  make  “intercession 
for  the  transgressors.”  Preparatory  to  the  advent 
of  this  Divine  Messenger,  certain  families  were 
selected  in  which  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
might  be  preserved — a  certain  nation,  before  whom 
astonishing  miracles  had  been  displayed,  was 
chosen  as  the  depository  of  Divine  revelations — ■ 
a  ceremonial  worship  was  instituted,  prefigurative 
of  the  events  and  blessings  of  Messiah’s  reign; 
prophets  were  raised  up  to  announce  the  coming 
of  the  great  Deliverer,  and  the  glorious  results  of 
his  administration — the  events  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  toward  the  nations  were  overruled  and  di¬ 
rected  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  bring  about  the 
advent  of  the  promised  Messiah  in  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  prophets  foretold,  and  which  God 
had  appointed;  and,  when  the  predicted  period 
had  arrived,  a  retinue  of  celestial  messengers  was 
dispatched  from  heaven  to  earth  to  announce  the 
appearance  of  “  the  Son  of  the  Highest,”  of  the 
increase  of  whose  government  there  should  be  no 
end,  and  to  proclaim  “glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men.”  And 
when  this  Deliverer  appeared  on  the  public  thea¬ 
ter  of  the  world,  he  exhibited  the  most  convincing 
proofs  of  ills  Divine  mission  by  the  most  astonisi*- 
ing  and  beneficent  miracles,  displaying  his  power 
over  the  laws  and  the  elements  of  nature — the 
spirits  of  darkness  and  the  disorders  of  the  human 
frame — “  liealing  all  manner  of  sickness  and  dis¬ 
ease;”  causing  the  deaf  to  hear,  tlie  blind  to  see, 
the  lame  to  walk,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  to 
sing — raising  the  dead  to  life,  and  recalling  the 
departed  spirit  from  the  invisible  world.  And,  at 
length,  when  the  great  Sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
men  was  about  to  he  offered,  a  series  of  the  most 
august  and  striking  supernatural  events  attended 
its  accomplishment — the  sun  was  clad  in  black, 
the  heavens  were  arrayed  in  sackcloth,  darkness 
for  tliree  hours  covered  the  whole  land,  the  vail 
of  tile  Jewish  temple  was  rent  in  twain  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom,  the  earth  trembled  and  shook, 
the  rocks  rent  asunder,  the  graves  were  opened, 
and  many  bodies  of  saints  that  slept  in  the  tombs 
arose  to  life.  On  the  third  morning  after  this 
solemn  scene,  the  “Prince  of  Peace”  arose  victo¬ 
rious  from  the  grave,  showed  liimself  openly  to 
competent  witnesses  of  his  resurrection;  and  after¬ 
ward,  rising  above  the  confines  of  this  earthly 
ball,  winged  his  flight  on  a  resplendent  cloud, 
attended  by  myriads  of  ange's,  through  distant 
regions  which  “eye  hath  not  seen,”  and  entered 
into  heaven  itself,  there  to  “  appear  iu  the  preseuca 
of  God  for  US.” 
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In  consequence  of  these  astonishing  and  benevo¬ 
lent  arrangements,  all  men,  everywliere,  are  now 
commanded  to  repent,  with  the  full  assurance 
that  they  shall  obtain  pardon,  peace,  and  recon¬ 
ciliation,  and  every  blessing  requisite  for  their 
happiness  in  the  present  world  and  in  the  life  to 
come.  For  tlius  runs  the  message  of  the  Most 
High  to  all  the  children  of  men:  “God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  Ids  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life.”  “  Whom  God  hath  set 
forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his 
blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remis¬ 
sion  of  sins.”  “This  is  the  record,  tliat  God  hath 
given  to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  liis  Son.” 
These  announcements  are  made  to  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  world,  however  vile,  and  however 
atrocious  the  deeds  they'  may  have  committed — 
to  the  ferocious  warrior  that  has  slaughtered 
thousands,  and  to  those  who  have  long  wallowed 
in  the  mire  of  depravity  and  licentiousness,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  have  manifested  some  exter¬ 
nal  decency  of  conduct.  For  He  who  is  exalted 
as  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour  “  is  able  also  to  save 
them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by 
him.”  And  if  we  believe  the  record  of  God,  and 
rest  upon  it  as  the  declaration  of  a  faithful  Crea¬ 
tor,  we  shall  endeavor  “to  abound  in  all  the  fruits 
of  righteousness” — to  cultivate  love  toward  God 
and  toward  man — “  to  add  to  our  faith  virtue, 
knowledge,  temperance,  patience,  brotherly  kind¬ 
ness,  and  charity,”  and  every  other  Christian  dis¬ 
position  and  virtue  which  will  tend  to  prepare  us 
for  the  intercourses  and  employments  of  that 
higher  sphere  of  existence  where  all  is  peace,  and 
harmony,  and  love. 

One  reason  w'hy  the  benevolent  arrangements 
which  have  been  made  for  the  happiness  of  man 
have  been  so  long  kept  hid  from  the  greater  part 
of  the  world,  and  moral  evil  has  been  permitted  to 
abound,  doubtless  is,  that  an  extensive  and  im¬ 
pressive  display  might  be  given  of  the  dismal  and 
miserable  consequences  which  necessarily  flow 
from  refusing  allegiance  to  the  Most  High,  and 
from  a  violation  of  his  laws — to  serve  as  a  warning 
not  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  globe,  but  to 
the  inhabitants  of  other  worlds  of  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme,  and  of 
the  inevitable  disastrous  etfects  which  flow  from 
the  prevalence  of  moral  evil.  P’or  if  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws  of  heaven — love  to  God  and  toman — 
were  to  be  reversed,  or  universally  violated,  misery 
would  pervade  the  whole  moral  universe,  although 
it  consisted  of  millions  of  worlds;  and  happiness 
could  never  be  enjoyed  by  any'  rank  of  intelligent 
existence.  But,  however  dismal  a  scene  may 
have  been  presented  to  view,  in  the  ages  that  are 
past,  we  arc  assured  that  a  period  is  approaching 
— foretold  by  inspired  projihets — when  the  world 
shall  be  regenerated,  when  “wars  shall  cease  even 
to  the  end  of  the  earth;”  when  violence  and  op¬ 
pression  and  all  unrighteousne.ss  shall  be  under- 
*iined  and  destroyed;  when  “the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord, 
and  of  his  Christ;”  when  “  every  one  shall  sit 
under  his  vine  and  fig-tree,”  without  the  least 
fear  of  annoyance ;  when  “  the  earth  shall  be 
full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea,”  and  “the  Lord  God  will  cause 
righteousne,ss  and  praise  to  spring  forth  before  all 
the  nations.”  Then  the  antipathies  of  nations 
shall  be  destroyed;  “  the  earth  shall  yield  her  in¬ 
crease;”  its  desolate  w'astes  shall  be  cultivated, 
and  its  ruins  restored,  and  all  people  “shall  dwell 
in  a  peaceable  habitation  and  in  sure  dwellings, 
and  in  quiet  resting-places.”  And  when  the  pur¬ 


poses  of  Divine  Providence  shall  have  been  fulfilled 
in  regard  to  the  present  state  of  our  globe,  its  con¬ 
stitution  shall  be  changed,  its  elementary  parts 
dissolved;  and  “new  heavens  and  a  new  earth” 
shall  arise  wherein  righteousness  shall  forever 
dwell.  Such  is  the  destination  of  our  world,  and 
such  are  the  arrangements  which  its  Creator  has 
made  in  reference  to  its  inhabitants. 

Some  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to  s.ay, 
“What  has  all  this  theological  dissertation  to  do 
with  astronomy?  we  do  not  see  that  it  has  any 
connection  with  a  description  of  the  solar  system.” 
On  this  ])oint  we  beg  leave  to  differ  from  such 
objectors.  What  is  the  material  universe,  when 
separated  from  its  reference  to  the  Creator,  and 
its  relation  to  intelligent  beings?  A  mere  ma¬ 
chine,  which  displays  nothing  but  uncontrollable 
power  acting  at  random,  witliont  the  least  trace 
of  wisdom,  benevolence,  or  rectitude.  To  view 
the  planetary  system,  or  other  systems,  as  consist¬ 
ing  merely  of  a  number  of  large  globes,  wheeling 
round  their  axes,  and  round  their  suns,  in  certain 
periods  of  time,  is  to  overlook  some  of  the  grand¬ 
est  and  most  interesting  objects  of  astronomy. 
To  sujjpose  all  the  orbs  of  heaven  to  be  self-exist¬ 
ent  and  self-moving  is  absurdity  and  atheism:  and 
to  suppose  the  Creator  to  have  formed  them  merely 
as  so  many  august  and  splendid  pieces  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  without  any  relation  to  intellectual  na¬ 
tures,  is  inconsistent  with  every  idea  we  ought  to 
form  of  the  attributes  of  the  Divinity.  The  re¬ 
lation  of  the  material  system  to  intellectual  be¬ 
ings  ought,  therefore,  to  be  connected  with  astro¬ 
nomical  investigations.  We  know  not,  indeed, 
the  physical  and  moral  characteristics  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Venus,  Jupiter,  or  other  planets;  but 
we  know,  for  certain,  that  if  they'  he  in  a  state  of 
primeval  innocence  and  happiness,  they  obey  the 
two  grand  principles  of  the  law  ])rescribed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  our  world — “  Love  to  their  Creator, 
and  love  to  one  another,”  without  the  observance 
of  which  precepts,  true  happiness  cannot  be  en¬ 
joyed  in  any  world  in  the  universe,  and  the  whole 
material  creation  would  be  nothing  else  than  a 
boundless  Pandemonium.  We  know  that  these 
precepts  have  been  generally  violated  in  our  world; 
and  hence  the  wars,  devastations,  insurrections, 
systems  of  oppression  and  iniquity,  and  other 
evils,  which  have  produced  so  much  misery  and 
wretchedness  among  the  population  of  our  globe. 
And  shall  it  be  consioered  as  improper  and  un- 
philosophical,  that,  in  describing  the  material  fa¬ 
bric  of  the  world,  those  arrangements  which  the 
Almighty  has  formed  for  the  regeneration  of  so¬ 
ciety,  and  the  happiness  of  the  human  race, 
should  be  occasionally  adverted  to  and  detailed? 
W e  must  demur  to  such  a  sentiment.  Philosophy 
has  been  too  long  dissevered  from  its  connection 
with  religion — to  which  it  ought  ever  to  be  allied; 
and  it  is  now  high  time  that  every  department  of 
human  knov^ledge  should  be  studied  in  connection 
with  the  moral  arrangements  of  the  Almighty, 
the  renovation  of  the  world,  and  the  eternal  des¬ 
tiny  of  man.  The  sciences,  when  disjoined  from 
such  connections,  lose  the  greater  part  of  theii 
value,  and  can  be  considered  as  useful  only  in 
reference  to  the  concerns  of  this  world,  and'  tha 
transitory  duration  of  the  life  of  man.  Whereas, 
when  studied  with  right  views,  and  in  all  their 
legitimate  connections  and  relations,  they  bear  an 
intimate  relation  to  the  Divinity,  to  the  progress 
and  expansion  of  the  human  mind  to  other  worlds, 
and  to  the  scenes  and  employments  of  an  immor¬ 
tal  existence. 

In  reference  to  the  earth,  we  shall  now  only 
state  the  following  circumstances ;  The  numbei 
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#f  inhabilaiits  which  people  the  earth  at  one  time 
is  estimated  at  eiglit  hundred  millions — of  these, 
five  hundred  millions  are  reckoned  to  Asia;  fifty- 
eight  millions  to  Africa;  forty-two  millions  to 
America;  and  to'o  hundred  millions  to  Europe. 
Of  these  assemblages  of  human  beings,  twenty- 
five  millions  die  every  year,  sixty-eight  thousand 
every  day,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
every  hour,  and  forty-seven  every  minute;  so  that 
at  almost  every  pulse  that  beats  within  us,  an  im¬ 
mortal  being  is  passing  from  time  into  eternity, 
from  this  visible  and  material  world  to  another 
scene  of  existence — a  solemn  and  important  con¬ 
sideration  to  every  one  of  us  who  must  shortly 
follow,  in  our  turn,  the  generations  that  have 
gone  before  us.  If  we  reckon  thirty-two  years  as 
the  average  period  for  a  generation,  as  has  been 
generally  done — at  the  end  of  which  period  the 
whole  human  race  is  renewed,  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions;  it  will  follow,  that  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six  thousand  two  hundred  millions  of  human  be¬ 
ings  have  existed  on  our  globe,  since  its  present 
arrangement  commenced,  reckoning  5849  j^ears 
from  the  formation  of  Adam  to  the  present  time. 
But  if  we  make  our  estimate  according  to  the 
Samaritan  and  the  Septuagint  chronology,  7256 
years  are  to  be  reckoned  from  Adam  to  the  present 
time;  and  consequently,  if  mankind  had  never 
died,  there  would  have  been,  at  present,  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  182,800,000,000  :  that  is, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  human  beings.  Whether  the 
earth  would  have  furnished  subsistence  for  such 
a  population  is  left  to  Malthusiaus  and  political 
economists  to  determine.  But  it  appears,  in  point 
of  fact,  that  the  Creator  never  intended  that  such 
a  number  of  the  human  species  should  remain  on 
the  earth  at  one  time,  in  its  present  state;  though 
it  might  easily  be  shown,  that  were  all  the  habit¬ 
able  parts  of  the  globe  properly  cultivated,  it 
would  support  at  least  sixteen  thousand  millions 
of  human  beings,  or  twenty  times  the  number 
that  now  exist  on  its  surface,  while  each  family 
would  have  an  estate  of  twelve  acres  of  land  for 
its  support.  But  the  inferior  tribes  of  animals  are 
far  more  numerous  than  the  amount  of  all  the 
human  inhabitants  that  have  ever  dwelt  on  the 
earth,  from  Adam  to  the  last  new-born  child.  At 
a  rude  calculation,  the  inferior  tribes  connected 
with  the  air,  the  waters,  and  the  dry  land,  at  one 
time,  cannot  amount  to  less  than  thirty  billions 
of  living  beings;  which  is  164  times  the  number 
of  all  the  human  beings  that  have  ever  appeared 
on  the  earth.  As  one  instance  out  of  many  of 
the  immense  numbers  of  certain  species  of  ani¬ 
mals,  we  may  mention  what  Mr.  Wilson  states, 
in  his  “  American  Ornithology,”  that  a  single 
flock  of  the  migratory  pigeon  of  the  United  States 
was  found  to  be  about  a  mile  in  breadth  and  240 
miles  in  length — having  occupied  four  hours  in 
passing  across  the  country;  which  flock,  by  a 
moderate  calculation,  was  estimated  to  contain 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  millions, 
which  is  nearly  three  times  the  human  population 
of  the  globe. 

We  may  just  farther  make  the  following  state¬ 
ments  in  reference  to  the  earth.  In  its  course 
round  the  sun,  it  moves  in  an  elliptical  orbit,  the 
longer  diameter  of  which  is  .3,236,000  miles  great¬ 
er  than  the  shorter,  and  consequently  it  is  nearer 
the  sun  at  one  season  of  the  year  than  at  another. 
The  time  of  its  annual  revolution  is  365  days,  5 
hours,  48  minutes,  49  seconds,  which  is  called  the 
tropical  year;  but  the  time  It  takes  in  moving 
from  a.  fixed  star  until  it  returns  to  it  again  is  365 
days,  6  hours,  9  minutes  12  seconds, — which  is 
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called  its  sidereal  year.  With  regard  to  the  den- 
sitjr  of  the  earth,  it  is  found  to  be  about  five  times 
denser  than  water;  so  that  could  we  suppose  five 
globes  as  large  as  the  earth  composed  of  water, 
suspended  at  one  end  of  an  immense  balance,  and 
the  earth  at  the  other,  they  would  nearly  counter¬ 
poise  each  other. 


SECTION  V. 

On  the  moon. 

The  moon  is  the  nearest  of  all  the  celestial 
bodies  to  the  earth,  and  is  its  constant  attendant 
during  its  revolution  round  the  sun.  It  belongs 
to  that  class  of  bodies  called  secondary  planets,  or 
satellites.  A  primary  planet  is  one  which  revolves 
around  the  sun  as  its  center:  a  secondary  planet 
is  a  body  which  revolves  around  a  primary  planet 
as  its  center  of  motion,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
carried  along  with  its  primary  around  the  sun. 

Motions  of  the  Moon. — The  moon  has  an  ap¬ 
parent  motion  round  onr  globe  every  day,  some¬ 
what  similar  to  that  of  the  sun.  She  rises  in  an 
easterly  direction,  and,  after  a  certain  number  of 
hours,  sets  in  the  western  quarter  of  the  heavens; 
this  motion  is  not  real,  but  only  apparent,  and  is 
caused  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  our  globe  from 
west  to  east.  The  real  motions  of  the  moon  are 
as  follows  : — In  the  course  of  27  days,  7  hours, 
and  43  minutes,  the  moon  makes  a  progress 
through  the  ecliptic,  or  round  the  whole  heavens, 
from  west  to  east,  and  returns  to  the  same  stars 
from  which  she  set  out.  This  is  called  her  tropic¬ 
al  revolution.  The  period  from  one  new  moon  to 
another,  or  from  one  conjunction  with  the  sun  to 
another — which  is  29  days,  12  boars,  44  minutes, 
and  2  seconds,  is  called  her  synodic  revolution. 
Tlie  reason  wliy  these  periods  are  different  i.s 
this:  at  new  moon,  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  the 
same  part  of  the  heavens:  but  by  the  time  the 
moon  has  returned  to  that  point — namely,  27 
days,  7  hours,  43  minutes — the  sun  has  proceed¬ 
ed,  in  his  apparent  course  through  the  iie.avens, 
twenty-seven  degrees  farther  to  the  east,  and  is 
still  going  on,  and  the  moon  has  to  overtake  him 
before  she  can  be  again  in  tliat  jjosition  which  is 
called  new  moon. 

Fig.  33  exliibits  some  of  Ihe  motions  of  the 
moon  in  relation  to  the  earth  and  the  sun.  Th.0 


Fig.  33. 
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small  circle  in  the  center,  S,  represents  the  sun ; 
the  circle  A  B  C  D.  the  eaitlf's  orbit  and  the  earth 
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in  four  different  positions.  The  smaller  circle  M 
n  0,  represents  the  orbit  of  the  moon  in  its  course 
round  the  earth.  Around  this  orbit  she  moves, 
in  a  period  somewhat  less  than  a  month,  at  the 
rate  of  2300  miles  an  hour.  But  while  she  is 
thus  carried,  monthly,  around  the  earth,  she  is 
also  carried  forward  along  with  the  earth,  in  its 
revolution  round  the  sun.  For  example,  while 
the  earth  has  moved  from  B  to  ,  the  moon  has 
made  more  than  three  revolutions  round  the  earth, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  moved,  along  with  the 
earth,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
miles,  or  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth’s  annual 
circuit;  so  tliat  the  moon’s  motion  through  space 
is  much  more  rapid  than  that  stated  above,  and 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  70,000  miles  an 
hour.  When  the  earth  is  at  B,  in  the  position 
marked  1,  and  the  moon  at  M,  the  enlightened 
side  of  the  moon  is  turned  to  the  dark  side  of  the 
earth,  and  the  moon  is  in  the  position  we  call  full 
moon,  the  whole  of  its  enlightened  surface  being 
then  turned  toward  the  earth.  When  the  earth 
is  at  D,  and  the  moon  in  the  position  marked  3, 
the  dark  side  of  the  moon  is  turned  toward  the 
earth,  and  she  is  consequently  invisible.  This  is 
the  position  of  new  moon.  In  the  manner  now 
described,  does  the  moon  revolve  round  the  earth, 
and  is  carried  along  with  the  earth  round  the  snn, 
from  one  year  and  one  century  to  another;  and 
has  done  so  ever  since  she  was  appointed  to  give 
light  to  the  earth,  and  “  to  rule  the  night.”  And 
since  she  is  acted  upon  by  two  forces — the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  and  the  attraction  of  the  sun, 
which  sometimes  act  in  opposite  directions — her 
motions  are  very  irregular;  which  renders  it  some¬ 
what  difficult  and  tedious  to  calculate  her  precise 
position  in  the  heavens  at  any  particular  moment 
of  time. 

Phases  and  general  appearances  of  the  Moon. — 
The  sun  always  enlightens  one  half  of  the  moon; 
and  sometimes  the  whole  of  this  enlightened  side 
is  turned  toward  the  earth,  when  she  appears  a 
round  luminous  orb:  but  this  happens  only  in  one 
point  of  her  orbit.  At  all  otlier  parts  of  her 
course,  only  a  portion  of  her  enlightened  hemi¬ 
sphere  is  seen  from  the  earth;  and  in  one  parti¬ 
cular  position  in  her  orbit,  her  enlightened  side  is 
altogether  invisible.  When  she  is  at  the  change, 
or  the  period  of  new  moon,  she  is  invisible;  both 
because  she  is  in  the  same  part  of  the  heavens  as 
the  sun,  and  because  the  whole  of  her  dark  hemi¬ 
sphere  is  then  turned  to  the  earth.  After  this  it 
is  generally  two  days,  or  more,  before  any  part  of 
her  enlightened  surface  is  visible.  About  the  third 
day  after  the  change,  she  is  seen  in  the  western  sky, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  point  at  which  the  sun 
set,  and  then  appears  under  the  form  of  a  slender 
crescent,  with  its  horns  pointing  toward  the  east. 
Next  evening,  about  the  same  hour,  she  will  have 
moved  about  thirteen  degrees  farther  to  the  east, 
and  her  crescent  will  appear  to  have  increased 
somewhat  in  breadth.  Every  succeeding  night 
she  will  appear  to  have  moved  still  farther  to  the 
east,  while  her  crescent  is  still  increasing  in  breadth 
and  luminosity,  until  about  the  eighth  day  from 
the  change,  when  she  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
half  moon.  She  is  then  about  ninety  degrees  from 
the  sun.  After  this  period,  still  proceeding  east¬ 
ward,  she  assumes  a  gibbous  phase,  until  she  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  period  of  full  moon,  when  her  whole 
enlightened  hemisphere  is  turned  toward  us  ; 
which  happens  on  the  fifteenth  day  after  the  time 
of  tlie  new  moon,  when  she  is  in  opposition  to  the 
Bun,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees  distant, 
and  rises  about  the  time  when  the  sun  sets.  On  a 
cloudless  night,  sho  tlieu  d:.3plays  to  everj  beholder 


a  delightful  and  magnificent  spectacle,  calculated 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  every  eye,  and  to  inspire 
the  soul  with  emotions  of  sublimity.  But  she  does 
not  remain  long  in  her  full  orbed  luster;  she  gra¬ 
dually  loses  a  portion  of  her  brightness,  by  pre¬ 
senting  to  us  a  part  of  her  dark  hemisphere. 
She  again  appears  for  a  few  days  in  a  gibbous 
phase;  afterward  she  assumes  the  appearance  of 
a  half  moon,  and  then  that  of  a  crescent  whose 
horns  are  now  turned  toward  the  west.  In  this 
position  she  is  seen  only  in  the  mornings  befcra 
sunrise;  and  in  a  few  days  afterward,  she  is  in 
conjunction  with  the  sun,  when  her  dark  side  is 
again  turned  toward  the  earth.  All  these  changes 
are  accomplished  in  twenty-nine  days  and  a  half. 

These  phases  are  more  particularly  represented 
in  fig.  34,  where  S  represents  the  sun,  E  the  earth, 
and  ABCDFGHl  the  moon  in  different  parts 
of  its  circuit  round  the  earth,  with  its  hemisphere 
turned  toward  the  sun  fully.enlightened.  When 
the  moon  is  at  A,  its  enlightened  side  being  turned 
to  the  sun,  its  dark  side  is  turned  toward  the  earth, 
and  were  it  then  visible,  it  would  appear  as  at  K, 
in  the  outer  circle;  but  it  is  never  visible  in  this 
position,  except  at  the  time  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  when  its  body,  either  in  whole,  or  in  part,  in¬ 
terposes  between  us  and  the  sun.  This  is  at  the 
period  of  new  moon.  When  the  moon  has  moved 
from  A  to  B,  a  portion  of  its  enlightened  surface 
is  then  turned  to  the  earth,  and  it  appears  as  a 
crescent,  as  represented  at  L;  when  arrived  at  C, 
the  one-half  of  its  enlightened  hemisphere  is  turned 
to  the  earth,  and  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  half 
moon,  as  at  M;  when  arrived  at  D,  it  presents  a 

Fig.  34. 


rives  at  its  former  position  at  A,  the  period  ol  new 
moon;  when  it  is  again  invisible. 

How  the  earth  appears  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Moon. — We  have  now  seen  the  cause  why  the 
moon  presents  so  varied  appearances  to  the  earth; 
let  us  now  consider  how  the  earth  itself  will  an- 
pear  as  viewed  from  the  surface  of  the  moon.  Cculd 
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we  take  a  view  of  the  earth  from  one  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  or  plains,  of  the  moon,  we  should  find  that  it 
exliibitsthe  same  changes  or  phases, that  the  moon 
does  to  us,  but  in  a  reverse  order.  For  when,  at  new 
moon,  the  dark  side  of  the  moon  is  turned  toward 
us,  the  whole  of  the  enlightened  hemisphere  of 
the  earth  is  then  turned  toward  the  moon.  And 
as  the  hemisphere  of  our  globe  is  thirteen  times 
larger  than  that  of  the  moon,  it  will  present  in  the 
lunar  firmament  a  shining  orb  as  large  as  thirteen 
of  our  full  moons,  and  will  therefore,  diffuse  a 
considerable  degree  of  luster  in  the  absence  of 
the  sun.  That  the  earth  shines  with  a  full  en¬ 
lightened  face  upon  the  moon  at  the  period  now 
stated,  will  appear  from  the  preceding  diagram, 
fig.  34.  At  A,  the  moon  is  in  conjunction  with 
the  sun,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  and  its  dark  side 
is  turned  toward  us;  but  it  will  be  perceived  that, 
at  that  time,  the  enlightened  side  of  the  earth,  E, 
is  completely  turned  toward  the  moon,  so  tliat 
while  siie  is  invisible  to  us,  our  globe  appears  in 
it.s  full  orbed  majesty  and  brightness  to  the  lunar 
inhabitants.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  moon 
is  at  F,  when  it  is  full  moon  to  us,  the  dark  side 
of  the  earth,  E,  is  turned  toward  the  moon,  and  is 
consequently  invisible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
moon,  being  then  nearly  in  the  same  part  of  the 
firmament  as  the  sun.  When  the  moon  is  in 
creasing  to  us,  the  earth  is  diminishing  in  its  illu¬ 
minated  surface  to  the  moon.  When  the  moon  is 
at  B  in  its  increase,  the  earth  appears  as  at  P; 
when  she  appears  as  a  half  moon  as  at  M,  the 
earth  apears  a  half  moon  in  the  decrease,  as  at 
R;  and  when  she  increases  to  a  gibbous  phase  as 
at  N,  the  earth  has  decreased  to  a  orescent,  as  at 
T;  so  that  the  phases  of  the  earth,  as  seen  from 
the  moon,  are  exactly  opposite  to  those  of  the 
moon  as  seen  from  the  earth. 

That  the  earth  actually  shines  upon  the  moon, 
and  illuminates  its  surface  as  the  moon  does  that 
of  the  earth,  is  proved  from  the  following  circum¬ 
stance.  On  the  second  or  third  day  alter  new 
moon,  when  she  appears  as  a  slender  crescent,  we 
perceive  a  faint  light  on  the  dark  part  of  the 
moon  which  is  not  enlightened  by  the  sun, so  that 
the  whole  hemisphere  of  the  moon  is  visible — one 
part  faint,  and  the  other  bright.  This  is  percep¬ 
tible  even  by  the  naked  eye,  but  it  appears  pretty 
vivid  through  the  telescope  when  a  small  power 
is  applied,  so  that  many  of  the  principal  spots  of 
the  moon  may  be  distinctly  perceived.  This  may 
be  termed  the  “moonlight  of  the  moon,”  as  the  earth 
is  then  shining  upon  its  surface  with  nearly  a  full 
enlightened  hemisphere.  This  light  on  the  dark 
side  of  the  moon  gradually  decreases,  as  the  en¬ 
lightened  part  of  the  moon  increases,  because  the 
enlightened  portion  of  the  earth  is  at  the  same 
time  diminishing,  so  that  its  effect  is  not  much 
perceived  after  the  period  of  half  moon.  It  has 
been  sometimes  observed  that  a  brighter  reflection 
proceeds  from  the  moon  when  the  continental 
parts  of  the  earth  ai'e  opposite  to  her  than  when 
the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  ocean  is  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion.  I’liere  is  less  light  reflected  from  the  sea 
tlian  from  the  land  upon  the  moon,  and  therefore 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  when  the  hemisphere 
of  the  earth  which  contains  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  New  Holland,  is  shining  upon  the  moon, 
a  considerably  greater  quantity  of  light  will  be 
reflected  on  her  surface  thau  when  the  Pacific 
ocean,  which  covers  nearly  half  our  globe,  is  di¬ 
rectly  opposite  to  her.  In  the  course  of  the  diur¬ 
nal  rotation  of  the  earth  every  part  of  its  surface 
in  succession  will  be  presented  to  the  moon;  and 
therefore  it  will  appear  to  a  lunar  inhabitant  with 
different  degrees  of  brilliancy,  at  different  times, 
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arising  from  the  circumstances  now  staled.  (.See 
fig.  31,  p.  34.) 

The  moon  always  presents  the  same  side  to  the 
earth,  so  that  we  never  see  its  opposite  hemisphere. 
This  circumstance  proves  that  she  turns  round 
her  axis  in  t.he  same  time  she  takes  to  move  round 
the  heavens.  If  the  moon  had  no  motion  round 
her  axis,  we  should  see  both  her  hemispheres  in  the 
course  of  every  revolution  she  makes  round  the 
earth.  Whether  the  other  side  of  the  moon  be 
less  adapted  for  reflecting  light  than  that  which  is 
next  us,  or  whether  it  be  equally  diversified 
with  mountains,  caverns,  and  plains,  we  have  no 
opportunity  of  determining  ;  though,  reasoning 
from  analogy,  we  may  conclude  that  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  nature  in  that  hemisphere  are  not  essen¬ 
tially  different  from  those  we  perceive  in  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  presented  to  our  view. 

There  is  a  peculiar  appearance  which  may  be 
noticed,  that  the  earth  w'ill  present  to  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  the  moon,  and  it  is  this — that  from  any 
particular  spot  on  the  lunar  surface,  the  earth  will 
appear  in  a  fixed  position  in  the  heavens,  without 
any  apparent  motion.  To  those  who  live  in  the 
middle  of  the  hemisphere  next  the  earth,  the  earth 
w’ill  appear  as  a  large  globe  in  the  zenith,  or  point 
directly  above  their  heads,  sometimes  appearing 
as  a  half  moon,  a  crescent,  or  a  full  enlightened 
hemisphere,  and  sometimes  invisible,  but  always 
in  the  same  position.  The  only  motion  they 
will  occasionally  perceive  is  the  earth’s  rotation, 
which  they  will  observe  as  the  different  continents, 
islands,  and  oceans  of  our  globe  present  themselves 
in  succession.  Those  who  live  near  the  margin 
of  the  moon’s  hemisphere  next  the  earth,  will  see 
the  earth  near  the  horizon,  and  it  w'ill  never  appear 
from  such  places  in  a  more  elevated  position  in 
the  heavens.  Those  who  live  in  intermediate  posi¬ 
tions  will  behold  the  earth  at  higher  or  lower  ele¬ 
vations,  according  to  their  distajice  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  hemisphere.  All  these  appearances 
neces.sarily  result  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
moon  always  presents  the  same  side  to  the  earth, 
and  to  account  for  such  phenomena  will  be  apt 
to  puzzle  the  lunar  astronomers.  Hence,  it  neces¬ 
sarily  follows  that  those  who  live  on  the  opposite 
hemisphere  of  the  moon  will  never  see  the  earth 
nor  enjoy  its  light.  From  the  central  parts  of 
that  hemisphere,  an  astronomer — who  had  heard 
of  the  remarkable  celestial  phenomenon  to  be 
seen  in  the  other  hemisphere — would  have  to 
travel  more  than  1700  miles  before  he  could  see 
the  earth  emerging  from  the  horizon;  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  behold  it  in  its  full  luster,  shining  directly 
from  the  zenith,  he  would  have  to  travel  1700 
miles  farther,  or  3400  miles  in  all.  We  presume 
that  there  are  few  terrestrial  astronomers  who 
would  grudge  to  undertake  such  a  journey  were 
they  to  behold  a  resplendent  moon  hanging  in  the 
vault  of  heaven  in  another  hemisphere,  which  is 
altogether  invisible  in  his  native  country.  Sir  J. 
Herschel,  in  order  to  explore  the  starry  regions  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  undertook  a  voyage  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  remained  for 
years,  and  brought  home  some  interesting  pieces 
of  intelligence  from  the  starry  regions. 

Distance  and  magnitude  of  tie  Moon.  — The 
moon,  though  the  nearest  celestial  body  to  the 
earth,  is  still  at  a  considerable  distance.  This  dis¬ 
tance  is  reckoned  to  be,  at  a  medium,  about  237, OUO 
miles,  or  about  thirty  times  the  diameter  of  our 
globe,  which  is  determined  from  its  horizontal  pa¬ 
rallax,  or  the  angle  formed  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  center,  and  another  line  drawn  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth.  As  the  moon,  however,  moves  in 
an  elliptical  orbit,  she  is  sometimes  more  than  240,- 
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000  miles  distant,  and  sometimes  considerably  less 
than  237,000.  Small  as  this  distance  is,  compared 
with  that  of  the  other  jilanets,  it  would  require 
nearly  500  days,  or  about  sixteen  months,  for  a 
steam-carriage  to  move  over  the  interval  which 
separates  us  from  the  lunar  orb,  although  it  were 
moving  day  and  night  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles 
every  hour.  Although  the  apparent  size  of  the 
moon  is  equal  to  that  of  the  sun,  yet  the  difference 
of  their  real  bulk  is  very  great;  for  it  would  re¬ 
quire  more  than  sixty-three  millions  of  globes  of 
the  size  of  the  moon  to  form  a  globe  equal  in  mag¬ 
nitude  to  that  of  the  sun.  The  reason  why  the 
sun  appears  so  small,  when  he  is  in  reality  so  large 
a  globe,  is  this — that  he  is  removed  ninety  five 
millions  of  miles  from  the  earth,  which  is  nearly 
four  hundred  times  farther  than  the  moon.  The 
diameter  of  the  moon  is  2180  miles,  which  islittle 
more  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  diameter  of  our 
globe,  and  consequently,  in  point  of  solidity,  it  is 
Only  the  forty-ninth  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  earth. 
Itfi  surface,  however,  contains  fifteen  millions  of 


square  miles,  or  about  one-third  of  the  habitabli-  re¬ 
gions  of  our  globe,  and  were  it  peopled  as  densely  as 
England,  it  would  containapopulation  arnoun, ting 
to  four  thousand  two  hundred  millions,  which  is 
more  than  five  times  the  population  of  the  earth. 
The  circumference  of  the  moon  is  6848  m-iles, 
and,  therefore,  if  a  railroad  were  formed  around  it, 
its  inhabitants  could  travel  completely  round  their 
world  in  the  course  of  fourteen  of  our  days,  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour;  and  the  journey 
could  be  so  arranged  that  they  might  enjoy  unin¬ 
terrupted  moonlight  from  the  earth  in  one  part  of 
it,  and  uninterrupted  sunlight  during  the  other — 
an  advantage  which  we  can  never  enjoy  in  our 
terrestrial  region. 

Telescopic  appearance  of  the  Moon. — When  the 
moon  is  viewed  with  a  good  telescope,  the  lunar 
surface  presents  a  very  interesting  and  diversified 
appearance.  Mountains  and  plains,  caverns  and 
insulated  rocks,  hills  and  plains  of  almost  every 
shape,  diversify  every  portion  of  the  surface  oftho 
moon.  It  is  evident  almost  at  first  sight,  that  the 
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moon  Is  diversified  with  inequalities  of  surface, 
and  has  lofty  eminences  and  deep  vales,  when  we 
view  her  surface  with  a  powerful  telescope,  when 
she  appears  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  or  of  a  half 
moon;  for  then  we  perceive  the  boundary  between 
the  dark  and  enlightened  side — not  a  straight  line 
or  a  regular  curve,  as  it  would  be  if  the  moon 
were  a  smooth  surface — but  jagged  and  uneven, 
somewhat  like  the  edge  of  a  coarse  saw.  Within 
the  dark  portion  of  the  moon,  adjacent  to  this 
bou  ndary  bright  points  appear,  somewhat  like  stars, 
which  are  evidently  the  higher  tops  of  the  lunar 
mountains,  euliglitened  by  the  sun  before  his  rays 
can  roach  the  valleys,  just  as  we  find  that  in  our 
globe,  when  the  sun  is  rising,  his  beams  gild  the 
mountain  tops,  while  the  plains  and  valleys  are 
Btill  in  the  shade.  Shadows  of  different  diinen- 
eions,  too,  are  to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  the 
enlightened  portion  of  the  moon,  iudicaling  both 
elevations  and  depressions. 

The  mountainous  regions  of  the  moon  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  very  difl'erent  form  from  those  of  the 
earth.  There  are,  indeed,  some  mountain  ranges 
on  the  lunar  orb  somewhat  resembling  our  Alps, 
and  Apennines,  and  Andes;  but  one“of  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  features  of  the  moon  consists  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  circular  ranges  of  mountains  surround- 
ing  plains  of  the  same  shape.  The  following  are 
a  few  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  lunar 
surface.  1.  Plains  of  various  extent  and  peculi¬ 
arities  Some  of  these  plains  are  more  than  one 


hundred  miles  in  diameter,  orin  length  and  breadth. 
They  present  a  darker  and  more  somber  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  eye  than  the  other  parts  of  the  lunar 
surface,  and  in  many  instances,  they  contain,  hero 
and  there,  deep  cavities.  They  were  formerly 
considered  as  seas,  or  large  collections  of  water, 
but  there  appears  no  evidence  that  seas,  or  any 
large  collection  of  w'aters,  exist  on  the  surface  of 
the  moon.  Beside  these  large  plains,  there  are  nu¬ 
merous  circular  plains  of  a  lesser  size,  of  all  di¬ 
mensions,  from  two  or  three  miles  to  thirty  miles 
in  diameter,  surrounded  with  a  circular  ridge  of 
mounlains,  as  with  a  wall  or  rampart.  These,  are 
to  be  found  in  most  regions  of  the  moon,  and  they 
form  a  peculiar  feature  of  her  surface  altogether 
different  from  what  obtains  on  our  globe.  2.  The 
moon  displays  a  great  v^ariety  of  mountain  scenery- 
In  the  first  ))lace,  there  are  chains  of  mountains, 
which  run  in  a  right-lined  direction,  not  altogether 
unlike  those  which  exist  on  our  globe.  The  most 
remarkable  range  of  this  kind  is  that  called  the 
Apennines,  which  traverses  a  portion  of  the  lunar 
disc  from  north-east  to  south-west,  which  may  be 
seen  to  advantage  about  the  time  of  half  moon, 
and  a  day  or  two  afterward.  It  rises  with  a  pre¬ 
cipitous  and  craggy  front,  from  a  large,  plain  called 
the  mare  imbrium,  extends  to  a  great  length,  and, 
in  some  places,  rises  to  the  perpendicular  bight  of 
four  miles.  This  is  most  precipitous  on  the  side 
of  the  plain,  and  gradually  slopes  offwith  its  hun¬ 
dreds  of  peaks  to  the  opposite  declivity,  resem 
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bling  in  some  degree  our  Andes  and  Himalayas. 
In  tlie  next  place,  there  are  insulated  mountains, 
or  peaks,  or  mountains  in  the  shape  of  a  sugar 
loaf,  whicli  rise  directly  from  the  plains,  and  are 
altogether  unconnected  with  any  rijge  or  group 
whatever.  Some  of  these  are  several  miles  in 
perpendicular  altitude,  and  their  shadows  thrown 
opposite  to  the  sun  are  as  distinctly  seen  through 
the  telescope  as  the  shadow  of  a  gnomon  on  a 
Ban-dial.  They  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
Peak  of  TeneriiFe,  and  Adam’s  Peak  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon.  But  in  the  third  place,  the  chief  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  mountain  scenery  of  the  moon  con¬ 
sist  in  those  circular  ranges  of  mountains  which 
occupy  nearly  one-half  of  the  lunar  surfuco,  and 
are  dispersed  iu  all  directions.  In  some  cases, 
they  appear  like  a  wall  of  sixt}’,  one  hundred,  or 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  sur¬ 
rounding  circular  plains  of  correspondiuo-  extent. 
In  other  cases  tiiey  are  from  five  to  ten  or  twelve 
miles  in  diameter;  and  in  many  instances  there  is 
a  central  mountain  of  a  considerabP  elevation, 
which  rises  from  the  center  of  the  circular  plain. 
There  is  nothing  similar  to  these  arrangements  in 
any  part  of  our  terrestrial  system.  The  lunar 
mountains,  according  to  Schfoeter’s  measure¬ 
ments,  are  of  all  sizes,  from  three  hundred  feet  to  five 
miles  in  perpendicular  hight.  3.  Another  singu¬ 
lar  feature  of  the  moon’s  surface  consists  in  those 
numerous  depressions  or  cavities,  which  appear  on 
almost  every  part  of  her  disc.  These  cavities  are 
circular,  and  bear  a  certain  resemblance,  in  shape, 
to  an  egg-cup.  A  high  annular  ridge,  marked 
with  lofty  peaks  and  small  cavities,  generally  en¬ 
circles  them,  an  insulated  mountain  frequently 
rises  in  the  center,  and  sometimes  they' contain 
smaller  cavities  of  the  same  nature  as  tliemselves. 
These  hollows  are  most  numerous  in  the  south¬ 
west  parts  of  the  moon,  and  from  this  cause  it  is 
owing  that  that  portion  of  the  lunar  surface  is 
more  brilliant  than  any  other  portion  of  the  moon; 
these  cavities,  along  with  the  mountainous  ridges 
which  encircle  them,  reflecting  a  greater  quantity 
of  light  than  any  other  part  of  the  lunar  regions. 
As  to  their  dimensions,  they  are  of  all  sizes,  from 
three  miles  to  fifty  miles  iu  diameter  at  their  ori¬ 
fices,  but  they  generally  decrease  in  breadth  to¬ 
ward  the  bottom.  Their  depth  varies  from  about 
one-third  of  a  mile  to  three  miles  and  three  quar¬ 
ters  below  the  summits  of  the  mountains  wdiich 
surround  them;  but  in  all  cases  the  internal  depth 
of  the  cavity  is  much  lower  than  the  general  sur¬ 
face  of  the  moon.  Of  this  feature  of  the  lunar 
surface  we  have  no  examples  in  any  part  of  our 
globe;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
variety  which  exists  in  nature,  that  not  one  world 
in  the  universe  exactly  resembles  another  in  its 
particular  arrangements. 

The  following  figures  will  perhaps  convey  a 
rude  idea  of  some  of  the  objects  on  the  lunar  sur¬ 
face  now  described.  Fig.  3(i  is  a  view  of  the 
brilliant  spot  called  Aristarchus,  which  is  situate 
in  the  north-east  quadrant  of  the  moon’s  surface, 
where  the  shadows  of  some  of  the  circular  cav¬ 
ities  and  also  the  shadows  of  the  mountains  may 
be  perceived.  Fig.  37  is  the  spot  called  Hevelius, 
which  contains  an  annular  cavity,  and  a  broken 
elevation  somewhat  resembling  an  egg.  Fig.  38 
represents  a  cavity  surrounded  by  a  circular  range 
of  mountains,  with  two  central  mountains  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain,  in  w'hich  the  shadows  of  one 
side  of  the  circular  range  and  of  the  central 
mountains  may  be  seen.  Fig.  39  shows  another 
magnified  portion  of  the  moon’s  disc,  exhibiting 
several  circular  plains,  cavities,  and  other  varieties 
of  the  lunar  surface. 
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From  w'hat  tve  have  now  briefly  stated,  t  is 
evident  that  an  immense  variety  of  picturesque 
and  sublime  scenery  is  presented  to  view  on  the 
surface  of  the  moon,  and  could  we  conceive  our¬ 
selves  standing  on  some  of  her  lofty  peaks,  her 
circular  mountain  ridges,  or  on  the  summit  of  her 
central  mountain,  we  should  behold  a  much 


Fig.  36. 


Fig.  39. 


greater  extent  of  prospect,  and  an  assemblage  of 
more  grand  and  sublime  objects  than  is  presented 
to  our  view  in  any  of  our  terrestrial  landscapes. 
The  best  time  for  viewing  all  the  varieti  s  of 
scenery'  on  the  moon’s  surface,  wilh  a  telescope, 
is  about  the  period  of  half  moon,  or  two  or  three 
days  before  or  after  it,  at  which  times  the  shadows 
of  the  lunar  mountains  and  cavities  are  longest 
and  most  distinct.  At  the  time,  of  full  moon, 
many  of  the  objects  described  above  cannot  be 
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perceived,  as  the  sun  then  shines  perpendicularly 
upon  the  moon’s  surface,  so  that  the  shadows  of 
the  different  objects  cannot  be  distinguished.  The 
following  additional  particulars  respecting  the 
mopn  may  be  stated. 

1.  The  length  of  a  lunar  day  is  equal  to  nearly 
fifteen  of  our  days,  and  the  length  of  the  night 
the  same,  so  that  a  day  and  night  in  the  moon 
is  equal  to  twenty-nine  ^ys  and  a  half,  or  one 
lunar  month.  On  the  hemisphere  next  the  earth, 
there  is  moonlight  nearly  all  the  time  the  sun  is 
absent;  but  in  the  other  hemisphere,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  sun,  there  is  no  light  but  what  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  stars  and  planets.  Were  a  lunarian 
to  travel,  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  in  a 
direction  at  right  angles  to  the  moon’s  axis,  he 
might  keep  pace  with  the  moon’s  rotation,  and  be 
enabled  to  live  in  perpetual  sunshine.  2.  The 
light  of  the  moon  has  been  computed  to  be  300,- 
000  times  less  intense  than  that  of  the  sun,  when 
shining  in  an  unclouded  sky;  yet  its  utility  is  con¬ 
siderable,  and  when  the  full  moon  shines  in  its 
splendor,  it  throws  a  cheerful,  though  mild  light, 
over  the  surrounding  landscape.  5.  The  nearer 
the  moon  is  to  the  periods  of  new  and  full  moon, 
the  greater  is  her  velocity  in  her  orbit;  and  the 
nearer  she  is  to  the  quadratures,  the  slower  she 
moves.  When  the  earth  is  in  its  perihelion,  or 
nearest  the  sun,  which  happens  in  the  winter,  the 
periodical  time  of  the  moon  is  greatest;  and  when 
the  earth  is  in  its  aphelion,  which  happens  in 
summer,  the  periodical  time  of  the  moon  is  the 
least.  4.  The  mean  inclination  of  the  moon’s 
orbit  to  that  of  the  earth  is  five  degrees,  nine 
minutes.  5.  The  eccentricity  of  her  orbit  is  12,- 
960  miles.  6.  The  moon  in  all  probability  is 
surrounded  with  an  atmosphere,  but  it  is  evidently 
a  very  small  one,  and  of  extreme  tenuity;  and  no 
clouds  or  vapors  appear  to  exist  in  it.  It  is  stated 
as  having  been  distinctly  perceived  during  the  an¬ 
nular  eclipse  of  May,  1836,  when  just  before  the 
rims  of  the  two  bodies  met,  the  light  of  the  sun 
was  seen  to  shoot  through  the  moon’s  atmosphere, 
mollified  into  twilight.  Schroetor  calculates  its 
hight  at  5742  feet. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  moon,  like 
the  earth  on  which  we  dwell,  is  a  world  replenish¬ 
ed  with  inhabitants.  Matter  appears  to  have  been 
created  chiefly  in  subserviency  to  mind;  and  it 
is  highly  improbable  that  the  Creator  would  leave, 
a  globe  containing  a  surface  of  fifteen  millions  of 
square  miles  altogether  destitute  of  sensitive  and 
intellectual  beings,  especially  when  we  behold  its 
surface  diversified  and  adorned  with  such  a  vast 
assemblage  of  picturesque  -and  sublime  scenery, 
and  when  we  consider  that  every  department  con¬ 
nected  with  our  globe  is  peopled  with  sentient 
beings  of  every  description.  Although  seas  and 
rivers  and  a  dense  atmosphere  are  not  to  be.  found 
connected  with  the  lunar  orb,  and  although  some 
of  its  arrangements  are  different  from  those  of 
the  earth,  yet  these  circumstances  form  no  valid 
objection  to  the  moon  being  inhabited,  for  the 
Creator  can  in  all  cases  adapt  the  inhabitant  to  the 
nature  of  the  habitation  provided  for  him,  as  he 
has  adapted  the  birds  for  winging  their  flight 
through  the  air,  the  fishes  for  gliding  in  the 
waters,  and  man  and  quadrupeds  for  traversing 
the  dry  land. 

It  has  frequently  been  a  subject  of  inquiry. 
Whether  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon  may  ever 
be  discovered  by  the  inhabitants  of  our  globe? 
Notwithstanding  the  improvements  that  have 
been  made  on  telescopes  in  modern  times,  we 
have  no  expectations  that  such  a  discoverj’^  will 
over  be  made.  Even  the  large  telescope  lately 


constructed  by  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  however  distinct 
and  beautiful  a  view  it  may  exhibit  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  vales,  rocks  and  caverns,  on  the  lunar 
surface,  will  never  be  able  to  show  us  its  inhabit¬ 
ants,  although  they  had  bodies  five  hundred  times 
larger  than  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
That  telescope  has  seldom  been  used  with  powers 
exceeding  eight  hundred  times;  but  although  a 
power  of  two  thousand  times  could  be  put  upon 
it  with  distinctness,  it  would  make  the  moon  ap¬ 
pear  no  nearer  to  us  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  at  which  distance  a  living  being,  although 
a  hundred  feet  high,  could  not  be  beheld.  For, 
with  such  a  power,  a  space  on  the  moon’s  surface 
one  hundred  and  eighty-three  feet  in  diameter 
could  only  be  perceived  as  the  smallest  visible 
point.  Beside,  we  ought  to  consider  that  when 
we  view  objects  on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  we 
do  not  view  them  in  perspective,  as  we  view  ob¬ 
jects  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  only  obtain 
a  bird’s  eye  view,  as  we  do  of  objects  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  our  globe,  when  viewed  from  a  balloon 
suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  in  which  case,  when 
we  look  down  upon  a  group  of  human  beings,  we 
perceive  only  the  length  and  breadth  of  their 
heads  and  shoulders. 

There  is  a  possibility,  however,  of  tracing  the 
operations  of  sensitive,  or  intelligent  beings,  in 
the  lunar  orb,  although  we  can  never  expect  to 
trace  the  forms  or  motions  of  its  inhabitants. 
Were  a  vast  number  of  persons  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  to  devote  themselves  to  a  particular 
survey  of  the  moon — were  different  portions  of 
its  surface  allotted  to  different  individuals  as  the 
object  of  their  particular  research — w'ere  accu¬ 
rate  observations  made,  and  frequently  repeated, 
on  every  mountain,  hill,  cavity,  cliff,  and  plain, 
and  every  change  and  modification  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  spots  and  their  localities  carefully  marked  and 
represented  in  a  series  of  delineations,  it  might 
lead  to  some  certain  conclusion  both  as  to  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  moon,  and  as  to 
whether  any  of  the  observed  changes  proceeded 
from  the  operations  of  living  agents.  If  an  ob¬ 
server  in  the  moon,  with  such  a  telescope  as  Sir 
William  Ilcrschers,  or  that  of  the  Earl  of  Rosse, 
had  observed  the  city  of  Babylon,  when  in  its 
splendor,  and  afterward  when  reduced  to  a  desert, 
as  it  now  is,  he  must  have  observed  a  change  in 
the  locality  where  that  famous  city  once  stood, 
indicative  of  the  operations  of  intelligent,  or  at 
least,  of  sensitive,  or  living  agents.  And  had  he 
viewed  the  dense  forests  of  America  before  civil¬ 
ized  nations  took  possession  of  that  country,  and 
were  he  now  to  take  a  view  of  the  eastern  states  of 
North  America,  in  their  jiresent  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  since  the  great  cities  of  New  York,  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  riiiliidelphia  were  reared,  a  striking  differ¬ 
ence  between  the.  present  and  the  former  state  of 
that  country  would  doubtless  be  perceptible.  For, 
il  an  extent  of  only  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
feet,  or  sixty-one  yards,  would  be  perceptible  by 
a  telescope  magnifying  two  thousand  times,  much 
more  would  the  extent  of  a  large  city,  such  as 
New  York,  be  distinctly  visible,  as  a  prominent 
and  well-defined  object.  Now,  if  changes  simi¬ 
lar,  or  analogous  to  these,  could  be  traced  on  the 
surface  of  the  moon,  it  would  lead  us  to  form 
some  certain  conclusions  in  relation  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  intelligent  agents,  and  consequently*  that 
such  beings  actual!)-  exist  on  the  lunar  surface. 
But  such  observations  as  those  to  which  we  al¬ 
lude  would  require  not  only  to  be  specific  anti 
minute,  but  also  to  be  continued  for  a  length  of 
years — perhaps  a  century  or  more — before  any 
striking  changes  could  be  expected  to  occur. 
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Dr.  Olbers  was  fully  of  opinion,  from  the  obser¬ 
vations  he  had  made,  “  that  the  moon  is  inhabited 
by  rational  creatures,  and  that  its  surface  is  more 
or  less  covered  with  a  vegetation  not  very  dissimi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  our  earth.”  It  has  formed  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  speculation  with  some,  whether  it  might 
be  possible  to  correspond  with  the  lunar  inhabit¬ 
ants  by  symbolical  representations.  If  they  be 
mathematicians,  it  has  been  conceived  that  the 
erection  of  geometrical  figures  on  some  extensive 
plains  on  our  globe,  on  a  scale  of  vast  extent, 
might  be  recognized  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
moon,  *as  a  signal  of  correspondence,  and  that 
they  might  erect  similar  figures  in  return.  But 
it  is  highly  questionable  whether  the  design  of 
such  figures  would  be  appreciated,  or  whether 
they  would  be  visible  to  the  eyes  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants.  Many  a  look,  we  may  conceive,  will  be 
directed  to  our  globe  by  the  lunar  inhabitants, 
and  much  wonder  will  doubtless  be  expressed  at 
such  a  large  globe  hanging  over  their  heads,  ap¬ 
parently  immovable,  excepting  a  rotation  round 
its  axis ;  and  much  speculation,  will,  without 
question,  take  place  among  them  as  to  whether 
such  a  globe  as  ours  be  inhabited.  But  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  design  of  the  Creator,  in  the 
meantime,  that  the  inhabitants  of  our  globe  and 
those  of  the  moon  should  become  acquainted,  or 
that  any  direct  correspondence  should  take  place 
between  different  worlds.  And  therefore,  we 
must  wait  with  patience  until  the  scenes  of  a 
future  life  shall  unravel  the  mysteries,  and  dispel 
the  darkness  which  now  hangs  over  the  history, 
the  population,  and  the  transactions  of  other  worlds. 
Whatever  may  be  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
tlie  beings  that  people  other  globes,  we  know  that 
they  are  all  under  the  care  and  superintendence 
of  Him  who  is  infinite  in  wisdom,  power  and  in¬ 
telligence;  whose  “kingdom  ruleth  over  all,”  and 
whose  “  tender  mercies  are  oger  all  his  works.” 

But,  whatever  opinions  we  may  entertain  re¬ 
specting  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  certain  it  is 
that  she  forms  a  beautiful  and  noble  appendage 
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to  our  globe,  and  her  light  and  motions  are  of 
high  utility  to  its  inhabitants.  How  cheerle.s* 
and  uncomfortable,  in  many  cases,  would  be  our 
nights,  were  it  not  for  the  mild  radiance  which 
the  lunar  orb  dispenses  in  such  regular  and 
agreeable  vicissitude!  To  the  mariner,  while 
plowing  his  course  through  the  stormy  deep  ;  to 
the  plowman,  “plodding  his  weary  way;”  to 
the  peasant,  pursuing  his  course  through  moors 
and  morasses  after  nightfall;  to  the  shepherd, 
tending  his  fleecy  charge  by  night;  to  travelers 
in  foreign  lands;  and  to  the  missionary  in-  pagan 
countries,  when  returning  at  midnight  from  his 
sacred  labors;  the  moon,  in  her  various  stages,  is 
always  a  most  cheerful  and  welcome  visitant. 
She  throws  a  mild  and  silvery  luster  over  the 
forests,  the  mountains  and  the  vales,  and  we 
behold  a  new  picture  of  terrestrial  objects,  which 
is  more  delicately  shaded,  and  disposed  into  softer 
lights  than  that  which  is  displayed  under  the 
blaze  of  the  meridian  sun — a  scene  which  leads 
the  pensive  mind  to  pleasing  reflections,  and  to 
solemn  contemplation.  By  her  attractive  influ¬ 
ence,  she  sways  the  ocean,  and  perpetuates  the 
regular  returns  of  ebb  and  flow,  by  which  the 
liquid  element  is  preserved  from  putrefaction, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  bslands  aird  continents 
from  infection  and  disease.  And,  although  her 
brightness  is  not  the  same  at  all  seasons,  and 
though  she  is  sometimes  absent  from  our  noctur¬ 
nal  hemisphere,  yet,  in  her  absence,  we  enjoy, 
on  a  clear  evening,  a  more  extensive  prospect  of 
the  starry  regions,  and  of  those  remote  spaces  of 
creation  where  suns  unnumbered  shine,  and 
planets  and  comets  run  their  solemn  rounds. 
Let  us  then  be  grateful  to  our  beneficent  Creator, 
who,  in  this  as  well  as  in  all  his  other  works, 
has  displayed  his  infinite  wisdom,  and  his  un¬ 
bounded  goodness;  and  let  us  in  unison  with  the 
inspired  writers,  praise  the  name  of  tne  Lord, 
who  hath  appointed  “  the  moon  to  rule  by  night,” 
as  an  evidence  of  his  fatherly  care,  anu  of  his 
mercy,  which  “  endureth  forever.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SUPERIOR  PLANETS  OF  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 


SECTION  I. 

On  the  motions  and  aspects  of  the  superior 

FLA.NETS. 

The  planets  Mercury  and  Venus,  whose  mo¬ 
tions  and  phases  we  formerly  described,  are  called 
inferior  planets,  because  they  revolve  round  the 
central  luminary  in  orbits  which  are  included 
within  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  and  consequently 
nearer  the  sun  than  the  earth  is.  The  superior 
planets  are  those  whose  orbits  are  without  that  of 
the  earth,  and,  of  course,  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the.  sun.  The  superior  planets  are  Mars, 
Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  Pallas,  Astrsna,  Jupiter,  Sa¬ 
turn,  and  Uranus.  They  are  distinguished  from 
the  inferior  planets  in  the  following  respects: — 1. 1 
They  come  to  our  meridian  at  midnight,  which 
the  inferior  planets  never  do.  2.  They  are  some¬ 
times  seen  rising  in  the  east,  when  the  sun  is 
setting  in  the  west;  a  circumstance  which  never 
happens  to  Mercury  or  Venus.  3.  While  the 


inferior  planets  always  appear  to  move  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  sun,  never  removing  be-. 
)'ond  forty-eight  degrees  of  that  luminary,  the 
superior  planets  may  be  seen  at  all  distances  from 
the  sun,  and  even  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the 
heavens.  4.  The  superior  planets  never  can  ap¬ 
pear  to  transit  the  sun’s  disc,  as  Mercury  and 
Venus  have  been  seen  to  do  at  different  periods. 
5.  The  superior  planets  never  appear  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent,  or  of  a  half  moon,  as  the  two  in¬ 
ferior  planets  are  found  to  do  in  certain  parts 
of  their  orbits.  They  always  appear  with  a 
round  face,  when  viewed  with  a  telescope,  except 
Mars,  which  sometimes  appears  with  a  slight 
gibbous  phase.  6.  A  superior  planet  can  only 
be  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  when  the  sun  is 
between  the  earth  and  the  planet  ;  whereas  an 
inferior  planet  may  be  in  conjunction  with  the 
sun,  when  it  is  between  the  sun  and  the  earth. 
7.  There  are  also  certain  peculiarities  in  reference 
to  the  direct  and  retrograde  motions  of  the  supe- 
'  rior  planets,  and  the  points  in  which  they  appear 
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'  Btationary,  diffi.'rent  from  those  of  the  inferior 
planets.  All  these  circumstances  clearly  show 
that  the  path  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  is  in¬ 
cluded  witliin  the  orbits  of  the  superior  planets; 
that  we  occupy  a  station  that  is  never  very  far 
removed  from  the  center  of  their  orbits,  and  that 
we  see  those  planets  in  a  direction  which  is 
nearly  that  in  which  the  sun’s  rays  enlighten 
them. 

Apparent  motions  of  the  superior  Planets  as  seen 
from  the  Earth. — I’he  superior  planets  are  retro¬ 
grade  when  seen  in  opposition  to  the  sun,  that  is, 
they  appear  to  move  from  east  to  west,  or  contrary 
to  the  order  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac;  and  their 
motion  appears  direct,  or  from  west  to  east,  when 
in  conjunction  with  the  sun.  The  following  dia¬ 
gram,  fig.  39,*  will  illustrate  some  of  the  motions 
and  aspects  of  these  planets.  Let  the  central 
circle  s  represent  the  sun,  a  b  c  d  the  orbit  of  the 


Fig.  39.* 


earth;  e  f  g  h  the  orbit  of  a  superior  planet,  sup¬ 
pose  that  of  Mars,  and  k  m  n  o  p  r  a  portion  of 
the  starry  heavens.  When  the  earth  is  at  d,  and 
Mars  at  e,  the  planet,  as  seen  from  the  earth  at  d, 
will  appear  in  the  same  part  of  the  heavens  as  the 
sun,  or  in  conjunction  with  him.  When  the 
earth  is  at  n  and  the  planet  at  e,  it  is  then  said  to 
be  in  opposition  to  the  sun;  for  the  sun  is  then 
seen  in  the  direction  s  p,  while  the  planet  is  seen 
in  the  direction  b  m.  In  this  case,  the  planet  is 
nearest  to  the  earth,  and  in  the  case  of  Mars,  it  is 
only  fifty  millions  of  miles  distant  from  us.  But 
when  the  earth  is  at  b  and  Mars  at  g,  the  planet  is 
the  whole,  diameter  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  or  one 
hundred  and  ninety  millions  of  miles  farther  dis¬ 
tant,  and  consequently,  at  that  time,  two  hundred 
and  forty  millions  of  miles  from  the  earth.  Hence 
it  happens  that  this  planet  appears  about  twenty- 
five  times  larger  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 
When  farthest  distant  from  the  earth,  it  appears 
like  a  small  star;  but  when  nearest  us,  it  appears 
nearly  as  large  as  Jupiter  or  Venus,  but  with  a 
more  ruddy  aspect,  j'hese  circumstances  clearly  [ 
prove  that  Mars  does  not  move  round  the  earth  ; 
as  its  center  of  motion,  as  the  ancients  supposed, 
but  round  the  sun,  and  that,  too,  in  an  orbit  which 
includes  the  earth’s  orbit  within  it. 

The  cause  of  the  direct  and  retrograde  motions 
of  the  superior  planets  will  likewise  appear  from 
fig.  39  Suppose  the  earth  at  a,  and  Mars  at  e, 
while  the  earth  is  moving  through  the  part  of  its 
orbit  ADC,  the  planet  will  appear  to  move  from  n  , 


to  K  among  the  stars,  which  is  its  diiect  motion 
through  the  heavens,  or  from  west  to  east;  so  that 
when  the  earth  is  at  d,  the  planet  will  appear  at 
M,  and  when  the  earth  is  at  c,  it  will  appear  at  k. 
But  while  the  earth  moves  through  c  b  a  to  a,  it 
will  apnear  to  return  to  n.  having  a  retrograde 
motion  from  east  to  west;  so  that  when  the  earth 
is  at  B,  it  will  appear  to  be  at  m,  and  when  the 
earth  is  at  a,  it  will  appear  to  have  returned  back 
to  N.  When  the  earth  is  either  at  a  or  c,  the 
planet  will  appear  stationar)'  for  a  few  days.  The 
direct  motion  is  very  slow  from  n  to  k,  because 
the  earth  has  to  move,  during  its  couliliuance, 
through  the  large  part  of  its  orbit  a  d  c;  but  the 
retrograde  motion,  from  k  to  n,  is  performed  in 
much  less  time,  because  the  earth,  w'hile  it  coii- 
tiiuR’s,  has  to  move  only  from  c  to  a. 

We  have  supposed  the  planet  at  rest,  in  order 
to  avoid  complexity  in  the  illustration;  but  the 
appearances  will  be  the  same,  whether  we  con¬ 
ceive  the  planet  at  rest  or  in  motion;  only  the 
time  in  which  the  direct  and  retrograde  motions 
are  performed  will  be  different  when  we  view  the 
planet  as  in  motion.  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  all  the 
other  superior  planets  have  similar  direct  and  re¬ 
trograde  motions  and  stationary  positions.  They 
all  retrograde  when  in  opposition,  and  for  some 
time  before  and  after  it;  but  they  differ  greatly 
as  to  the  time  of  its  duration.  It  is  more  rapid 
and  extensive  in  the  case  of  Mars  than  of  the 
other  planets  which  are  farther  distant  from  tha 
sun.  It  may'  just  be  further  stated,  that  the  times 
of  the  conjunctions,  oppositions,  direct  and  retro¬ 
grade  motions,  and  also  of  the  stations  of  the  su¬ 
perior  planets  depend  upon  the  combinations  of 
their  motions  in  their  orbits  with  the  motion  of 
the  earth  in  its  orbit;  and  this  combination  causes 
all  the  apparent  irregularities  which  appear  in  the 
motions  both  of  the  superior  and  inferior  planets. 
But  all  the  planets,  if  viewed  from  the  sun,  tire 
center  of  their  meftions,  will  appear  to  move  with¬ 
out  interruption  in  the  same  direction  ;  only 
moving  somewhat  more  slowly  in  their  Aphelion, 
and  more  swiftly  in  their  Perihelion.* 


SECTION  II. 

On  the  planet  mars, 

"*  This  is  the  first  of  the  superior  planets  next  to 
the  earth.  Its  name,  which  was  given  by  tils 
ancients,  signifies  “  the  god  of  war,”  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  given  on  account  of  its  ruddy 
or  fiery  appearance,  and  because  the  astrologers 
imagined  it  to  be  a  promoter  of  war  and  blood¬ 
shed.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  the  names  of 
the  planets,  as  well  as  of  the  celestial  constell:!- 
tions,  should  all  be  derived  from  heathen  mytho¬ 
logy,  and  from  the  superstitious  and  idolatrous 
views  of  the  ancients.  It  ill  comports  with  foe 
peaceable  study  of  astronomy  that  a  god  of  war 
should  be  supposed  riding  in  his  fiery  chariot 
through  the  heavens,  and  brandishing  his  sword 
over  the  nations  to  excite  them  to  diabolical  con¬ 
tests.  It  presents  a  melancholy  and  degrading 
picture  of  human  nature,  that  in  all  ages  war  Iras 
produced  its  horrid  massacres  and  devastation^ 
among  every  kindred,  and  in  every  clime,  and 
that  men  should  have  imagined  that  a  celestial 


*  The  Ajihelion  is  that  point  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  o* 
of  any  other  planet,  which  is  farthest  from  the  sun;  and  the 
Perihelion  is  tliat  point  in  the  orbit  of  a  planet  which  ia 
nearest  to  the  sun.  As  the  planets  move  in  elliptical  orbits, 
they  must,  of  course,  be  at  different  distances  from  the  son 
in  different  parts  of  their  orbits. — See  Appendix,  No.  III. 
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deity  was  appointed  to  preside  over  its  infernal 
operations,  and  to  “  urge  the  foes  to  battle.”  It 
will  be  to  the  eternal  dishonor  of  the  human 
character,  that  ever  such  inaliguant  exploits  were 
engaged  in,  in  our  terrestrial  sphere.  In  modern 
limes,  it  is  an  indelible  disgrace  to  nations,  who 
designate  themselves  as  civilized  and  enlightened, 
that  such  a  mode  of  settling  disputes  between 
states  and  empires  should  be  resorted  to  as  that  of 
warfare.  It  is  glaringly  unchristian;  it  is  inhu¬ 
man  and  atrocious;  it  is  a  violation  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws  which  unite  the  moral  universe;  it 
is  accompanied  with  almost  all  the  evils  which 
can  afflict  humanity;  it  is  subversive  of  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  nations;  and  it  must  be 
highly  offensive  to  the  Creator,  who  has  so  curi¬ 
ously  constructed  the  liuman  frame,  and  formed 
man  “after  his  own  image,”  that  such  an  exqui¬ 
site  structure  should  be  cut  and  slashed  and  de¬ 
stroyed  by  those  who  are  partakers  of  the  same 
nature.  In  short,  it  conveys  an  absurdity  in  the 
very  idea  of  it;  for  it  never  can  decide  on  which 
side  of  a  disputed  question  justice  and  right  are 
to  be  found;  and  it  degrades  man,  who  is  endowed 
W'ith  high  intellectual  powers,  to  a  level  with  the 
inferior  animals — vvith  the  bear,  the  lion,  and  the 
hyena,  that  have  no  other  mode  of  .settling  their 
disputes  but  by  physical  force.  Scarcely  any¬ 
thing  can  be  more  degrading  and  monstrous,  in 
beings  furnished  with  moral  faculties,  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  reason  and  intelligence.  But  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  planet  Mars,  though  some¬ 
what  more  ruddy  than  the  other  planets,  has  no 
influence  whatever  over  such  barbarous  and  ma¬ 
lignant  exploits.  It  sweeps  along  in  its  course 
through  the  heavens,  in  unison  with  the  other 
bodies  which  compose  the  solar  system,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  a  universal  law,  and  displays,  in  its  mo¬ 
tions,  its  Creator’s  power  and  wisdom. 

The  distance  of  this  planet  from  the  sun  is  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  millions  of  miles,  and  the 
circumference  of  its  orbit  about  nijie  hundred 
millions  of  miles.  The  distance  of  its  orbit  from 
that  of  the  earth  is  fifty  millions  of  miles;  and, 
at  the  time  of  its  opposition  to  the  sun,  it  is  about 
this  distance  from  the  earth — which  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  earth  which  any  primary  planet 
can  make,  the  planet  Venus  only  excepted.  It 
accomplishes  its  revolution  round  the  sun  in  six 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  days,  or  about  one  year 
and  ten  months,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  fifty-four 
tliousand  miles  an  hour — a  rapidity  of  motion 
which  affords  a  striking  idea  of  the  omnipotent 
energies  of  the  Creator.  But  before  it  can  return 
to  the  same  relative  position  in  regard  to  the  sun, 
or,  in  other  words,  from  one  conjunction  or  oppo- 
gition  to  another,  it  occupies  a  period  of  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  days — that  is,  two  years  and 
fifty  days.  It  is  only  at  the  period  of  its  opposi¬ 
tion,  when  it  is  nearest  the  earth,  and  a  short 
time  before  and  after  it,  that  this  planet  makes  its 
most  splendid  appearance,  almost  rivaling  Jupiter 
in  its  luster;  and  therefore,  before  we  can  again 
Bee  it  with  the  same  degree  of  luster,  a  period  of 
two  years  and  fifty  days,  at  an  average,  must 
elapse.  It  was  in  this  position  in  June,  1843; 
again  in  August,  1845;  and  again  in  October, 
1847.  This  is  the  most  eligible  period  for  observ¬ 
ing  the  surface  of  Mars  through  telescopes,  and, 
likewise,  for  observing  its  direct  and  retrograde 
motions.  From  spots  which  have  been  observed 
on  the  surface  of  Mars  by  the  telescope,  it  was 
determined  that  it  makes  a  revolution  round 
its  axis  in  twenty-four  hours  and  nearly  forty 
minutes — which  is  only  forty-four  minutes  longer 
than  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  is  per- 
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formed  in  the  same  direction,  namely,  from  west 
to  east.  Its  axis  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  at  an  angle  of  nearly  sixty  degrees,  or 
about  thirty  degrees  from  the  perpendicular.  Of 
course  there  must  be  different  lengths  of  days 
and  nights  in  dift'erent  regions  of  this  planet;  and, 
likewise,  a  diversity  of  seasons,  somewhat  similar 
to  what  we  experience  on  our  globe. 

This  planet,  as  to  size,  ranks  among  the  smaller 
bodies  of  the  solar  system.  Its  dimensions  are  as 
follows: — Its  diameter  is  found  to  be  about  four 
thousand  two  hundred  miles — which  is  little  more 
than  half  the  diameter  of  our  globe.  Its  surface 
contains  above  fifty-five  millions  cf  square  miles, 
which  is  several  millions  more  than  the  number 
of  square  miles  on  the  habitable  parts  of  the 
earth.  Were  its  whole  surface  composed  of  land, 
and  were  it  peopled  in  the  same  proportion  as 
Belgium — three  hundred  inhabitants  to  a  square 
mile — it  could  contain  a  population  of  sixteen 
thousand  five  hundred  millions,  or  more  than 
twenty  times  the  present  population  of  our  globe; 
so  that  this  planet,  though  comparatively  a  small 
one,  may  rank  higher  than  even  our  world  in  res¬ 
pect  to  the  number  of  sensitive  and  intellectual 
beings  it  may  contain.  This  planet,  like  the  earth 
and  several  other  planets,  is  of  a  spheroidal  figure, 
its  polar  diameter  being  about  two  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  shorter  than  its  equatorial. 

When  view'ed  with  good  telescopes,  spots  of 
various  forms  have  been  discovered  on  the  disc  of 
Mars.  It  was,  however,  more  than  fifty  years 
after  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  bel'ore  any 
discoveries  were  made  on  the  surface  of  this 
planet,  or  any  spots  could  be  seen  to  determine  its 
rotation.  Cassini,  an  Italian  astronomer,  about 
tlie  year  16bC,  was  among  the  first  who  perceived 
several  dark  spots  on  the  surface  of  Mars;  and 
Dr.  Hooke,  in  England,  and  Campani,  at  Rome, 
about  the  same  time,  made  similar  observations. 
It  was  found  that  all  the  features  which  the  planet 
exhibits  at  any'  moment,  gradually  disappeared  in 
twelve  hours  and  twenty  minutea,  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  which  time  it  exhibits  an  entirely  different 
appearance;  and,  by  continuing  to  observe  its  disc, 
the  former  features  were  seen  to  come  successive¬ 
ly  into  view — and  thus  was  its  revolution  round 
its  axis  ascertained,  and  tlie  period  of  it  accurately 
determined.  Some  observers  have  remarked  that 
these  spots  do  not  always  appear  well-defined,  and 
that  they  frequently  change  their  form;  but  that 
some  of  them  continue  always  the  same.  It  ap¬ 
pears  probable  that  clouds  exist  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Mars,  and  that  these,  being  occasionally  inter¬ 
posed  between  the  eye  of  the  observer  and  the 
surface  of  the  planet,  may  cause  the  changes  of 
appearance  which  have  been  observed.  It  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by'  all  astronomers  that  an  atmosphere,  or 
body  of  air,  of  considerable  density'  and  extent, 
surrounds  this  planet;  for  it  is  found  that  small 
stars,  as  they  approach  the  edge  of  its  disc,  suffer 
a  gradual  diminution  in  brightness,  before  they 
disappear,  by  the  interposition  of  its  body;  and 
this  obscurity  of  a  star,  when  seen  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  must  arise  from  its  being  viewed  through 
a  dense  medium  connected  with  the  planet.  The 
circumstance,  tiierefore,  of  an  atmo.?phere  around 
Mars,  combined  with  the  fact  that  it  has  a  revolu¬ 
tion  round  its  axis,  to  produce  the  alternate  suc¬ 
cession  of  day  and  night,  forms  a  strong  presump¬ 
tive  proof  that  this  planet  is  an  inhabited  world, 
and  destined  to  aftord  existence  and  happiness  to 
numerous  orders  of  beings. 

There  is  an  intensely  white  spot  which  has  been 
long  observed  around  the  pole  of  Mars,  when, 
emerging  from  darkness,  it  first  receives  the  sun’s 
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light;  and  this  gradnally  diminishes  in  magnitude 
and  brightness  until  the  pole  again  withdraws  it¬ 
self  from  the  sun;  and  as  regularly  and  certainly 
re-appearing,  when  the  same  pole  emerges  from 
the  cold  and  darkness  of  its  winter.  For  as  the 
axis  of  Mars  is  inclined  to  its  ecliptic,  or  the 
plane  of  its  orbit,  one  of  its  poles  is  deprived  of 
the  solar  light  during  eleven  months,  or  one-half 
of  its  year,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  north  pole 
of  our  globe  is  in  darkness  from  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  to  the  21st  of  March.  Now,  it  has  been 
supposed  that,  during  this  long  winter  of  eleven 
months  in  the  polar  regions  of  Mars,  these  regions 
are.  covered  with  snow,  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
white  appearance  about  the  poles,  when  these 
poles  emerge  from  darkness;  and,  after  long  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  sun’s  rays,  during  the  other  eleven 
months,  when  the  sun  is  shining  upon  them  with¬ 
out  interruption,  these  polar  snows  are  gradually 
dissolved,  so  as  to  leave  the  naked  soil  of  that 
region  exposed  to  view. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  Sir  John  Her- 


schel’s  observations  on  this  planet,  made  with  a 
twenty  feet  reflecting  telescope.  He  says  that, 
on  account  of  the  clearness  of  its  atmosphere,  ha 
has  been  enabled  to  observe,  with  perfect  distinct¬ 
ness,  the  outlines  of  continents  and  oceans;  that 
the  land  on  its  surface  is  distinguished  by  a  red 
hue,  which  imparts  to  the  planet  the  ruddy  ap¬ 
pearance  it  has  when  viewed  by  ordinary  tele¬ 
scopes,  and  which  its  light  exhibits  to  the  naked 
eye.  This  redness  he  ascribes  to  a  quality  in  the 
prevailing  soil,  like  that  which  our  red  sandstone 
districts  would  exhibit  to  an  observer  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  earth  from  the  surface  of  Mars.  The  seas 
of  this  planet,  he  observes,  have  a  greenish  hue, 
altogether  resembling  the  color  of  our  own.  These 
spots,  however,  are  not  always  to  be  seen  equally 
distinct,  because  of  the  varying  transparency  of 
the  atmosphere;  but  when  they  are  distinctly  seen, 
they  always  present  the  same  appearance.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  telescopic  views  which 
have  been  taken  of  this  planet.  Fig.  40  is  one 
of  the  views  taken  by  Sir  J.  Horschel  with  his 


Figs.  40-43. 


twenty  feet  reflector.  The  dark  portions  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  water,  and  the  white  spaces  land — at 
a  is  the  white  polar  spot  described  above.  Fig. 

41  is  one  of  the  views  given  by  Sir  W.  HerscheX 
which  presents  the  appearance  of  a  portion  of  a 
sea,  with  a  gulf  running  up  into  the  land.  Fig. 

42  is  a  view  of  Jupiter  given  by  Maraldi,  which 
he  observed  in  1704,  and,  by  means  of  the  promi¬ 
nence  marked  h,  he  determined  the  period  of  ro¬ 
tation.  Fig.  43  is  a  view  of  Mars,  which  we 
have  several  times  observed  about  the  time  of  its 
opposition  to  the  sun. 

From  the  whole  of  what  has  been  now  stated 
respecting  this  planet,  the  following  conclusions 
may,  with  a  high  degree  of  probability,  be  deduced 
—that  it  is  environed  with  an  atmosphere  of  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  in  which  clouds  probably  exist; 
that  the  dark  spots  are  water,  or  seas,  which  re¬ 
flect  a  much  less  proportion  of  the  solar  light  than 
land,  and  probably  cover  about  one-third  of  its 
surface;  that  a  variety  of  seasons,  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  to  ours,  must  be  experienced  in  this  planet,  but 
of  a  much  longer  duration;  and  that  it  bears  a 
more  striking  resemblance  to  the  world  in  which 
we  dwell  than  any  other  planet  of  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem.  It  was  owing  to  observations  made  on  this 
olanet  by  ihe  famous  astronomer,  Tycho  Brahe, 
*ud  'to.the  records  of  his  observations  having  fall¬ 
en  into  the  hands  of  Kepler,  that  the  three  great 
laws  of  planotary  motion,  generally  termed  “  Kep¬ 


ler’s  Laws,”  were  discovered.  These  law's,  which 
we  may  afterward  notice,  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
modern  astronomical  science,  and  give  precision 
to  its  principles. 

SECTION  III. 

Os  THE  NEW  PLANETS. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  present  centurj',  four 
new  planetary  bodies  have  been  discovered,  none 
of  which  w'as  known  to  former  astronomers. 
They  are  named  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Pallas. 
They  are  all  situate  beyond  the  orbit  of  Mars, 
and  within  that  of  Jupiter,  and  present,  a  variety 
of  singular  anomalies;  but,  as  they  are  all  invisi¬ 
ble  to  the  unassisted  eye,  and  can  never  be  noticed 
by  common  observers,  we  shall  give  only  a  brief 
sketch  of  their  history,  and  their  magnitudes  and 
motions,  so  far  as  they  are  known.  From  the  in¬ 
terval  of  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  miles  which  lies  between  the  orbits  of  Mars 
and  Jupiter,  it  was  long  conjectured,  as  higlily 
probable,  that  some  undiscovered  planet  either 
exists,  or  had  existed,  in  some  part  of  this  vast 
region,  so  as  to  present  something  like  proportion 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  system,  w'heu  com¬ 
pared  witli  the  distances  which  intervene  between 
I  the  orbits  of  Mercury,  Venus,  the.  Earth,  aud 
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Mars.  Tliis  conjecture  may  be  considered  as 
having  been  in  some  degree  realized  by  the  dis- 
covt^ry  of  four  small  bodies,  situate  in  orbits  at 
no  great  distance  from  each  other,  at  an  average 
of  about  a  hundred  millions  of  miles  beyond  the 
orbit  of  Mars. 

History  of  their  Discovery. — The  first  of  these 
bodies  which  was  discovered,  was  the  planet  Ceres. 
It  was  discovered  at  Palermo,  by  Piazzi,  a  Sicilian 
astronomer,  in  the  constellation  Taurus,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1801 — being  the  first  day  of  the 
present  century — and  within '  the  limits  of  the 
next  seven  years,  all  the  other  three  bodies  were 
discovered.  After  being  lost  for  some  time,  it  was 
re-discovered  by  Dr.  Olbers,  of  Bremen,  after  a 
series  of  unwearied  observations — when  its  mo¬ 
tions  and  position  in  the  system  were  determined 
—since  which  time,  its  place  in  the  heavens  can 
always  be  ascertained.  Only  fifteen  months 
elapsed,  after  the  discovery  of  Ceres,  when  Dr. 
Olbers,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1802,  discovered 
the  planet  Pallas.  The  planet  Juno  was  discover¬ 
ed  on  the  first  of  September,  1804,  at  the  observa¬ 
tory  of  Lilienthal,  near  Bremen,  by  Mr.  Harding, 
■while  he  was  endeavoring  to  form  an  atlas  of  all 
the  stars  near  the  orbits  of  Ceres  and  Pallas,  with 
the  view  of  making  further  discoveries.  The 
planet  Vesta  was  discovered  on  the  29th  of  March, 
1807,  by  Dr.  Olbers,  who  had  previously  discover¬ 
ed  Pallas.  He  had  previously  conjectured  that 
the  three  small  celestial  bodies,  lately  discovered, 
were  merely  the  fragments  of  a  larger  planet, 
which  had  been  burst  asunder  by  some  internal 
convulsion,  and  that  several  more  might  yet  be 
discovered  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupi¬ 
ter.  On  this  hj'pothesis  he  concluded  that,  as 
these  fragments  must  all  have  diverged  from  the 
same  point,  they  ought  to  have  two  common 
points  of  reunion,  or  two  nodes  in  opposite  re¬ 
gions  of  the  heavens,  through  which  all  the  plane¬ 
tary  fragments  must  sooner  or  later  pass.  One 
of  these  nodes  he  found  to  be  in  the  sign  Virgo, 
and  the  other  in  the  constellation  of  the  Whale — 
and  it  was  actually  in  the  Whale  that  Mr.  Harding 
discovered  the  planet  Juno.  Therefore,  with  the 
Intention  of  discovering  other  fragments  of  the 
supposed  planet,  if  any  should  exi.st.  Dr.  Olbers 
examined  three  times  every  year,  all  the  small 
stars  in  the  opposite  constellations  of  Virgo  and 
the  Whale — and  his  labors  were  crowned  with 
success,  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet,  in  Vir¬ 
go,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Vesta. 

The  magnitudes  of  these  bodies,  on  account  of 
their  comparatively  small  size,  and  the  difficulty 
of  measuring  their  apparent  diameters,  have  not 
yet  been  accurately  determined.  The  following 
is  a  brief  summary  of  what  has  been  ascertained 
respecting  their  distances,  motions  and  magni¬ 
tudes.  The  planet  Vesta,  which  was  last  dis¬ 
covered,  is  considered  as  the  nearest  to  the  sun. 
Its  distance  from  that  luminary  is  reckoned  to  be 
about  22.5  millions  of  miles,  and  it  revolves  about 
the  sun  in  1325  days,  or  in  three  year.s,  seven 
months  and  a  half,  moving  at  the  rate  of  44,000 
miles  an  hour.  Some  have  estimated  its  diameter 
at  276  miles,  and  if  so,  it  will  contain  229,000 
square  miles  on  its  surface.  But  it  is  probable, 
from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  that  it  is  con¬ 
siderably  larger  in  size  than  what  is  here  stated. 
The  distance  of  Juno  from  the  sun  is  254  millions 
of  miles,  and  it  accomplishes  its  revolution  in  four 
years  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  days,  at 
the  rate  of  41,850  miles  an  hour.  Its  oiameter  is 
estimated  by  certain  German  a.stronomers,  at  1425 
English  miles.  It  is  of  a  reddish  color,  and  is 
free  from  any  nebulosity,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
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environed  with  a  dense  atmosphere.  The  planet 
.Ceres  is  263  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun,  and 
finishes  its  revolution  in  four  years,  seven  months, 
and  ten  days.  Its  real  diameter  is  estimated  at 
1624  miles,  so  that  its  surface  will  contain  more 
than  eight  millions  of  square  miles;  but  its  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  reckoned  at  about  675  miles  in  hight 
It  is  of  a  slight  ruddy  color,  and  appears  like  a 
star  of  the  eighth  magnitude.  The  planet  Pallas 
is  distant  from  the  sun  about  263  millions  of 
miles,  or  about  the  same  distance  as  Ceres,  and 
completes  its  revolution  in  four  years,  seven 
months,  and  one-third  of  a  month,  which  is  within 
a  day  of  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  Ceres. 
Schroeter,  a  German  astronomw,  considered  this 
planet  as  the  largest  of  the  four,  and  he  estimated 
its  diameter  to  be  2099  miles,  and  consequently 
nearly  the  size  of  our  moon.  It  presents  a  ruddy 
aspect,  and  is  surrounded  with  a  nebulosity, 
somewhat  like  Ceres,  but  not  so  extensive.  It  is 
distinguished  from  all  the  other  planets  by  the 
very  great  inclination  of  its  orbit  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic,  which  is  no  less  than  thirty-four  de¬ 
grees  thirty-seven  minutes. 

These  four  planets  present  to  our  view  certain 
singularities  and  anomalies,  which,  at  first  view, 
aupear  incompatible  with  the  harmony  and  pro¬ 
portions  which  we  might  suppose  originally  to 
iiave  characterized  the  arrangements  of  the  plane¬ 
tary  system.  1.  Their  orbits  are  in  general  more 
eccentric  than  those  of  the  other  planets;  in  other 
words,  they  move  in  longer  and  narrower  ellipses. 
The  eccentricities  of  the  orbits  of  Juno  and  Pallas 
amount  nearly  to  one-eighth  part  of  the  trans¬ 
verse  axes  of  their  orbits;  whereas  the  eccen¬ 
tricities  of  the  orbits  of  Jupiter  and  Uranus  are 
only  the  one  forty-third  part,  and  that  of  the 
eardi,  one  hundred  and  nineteenth.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  Pallas  and  Juno  will  sometimes  ba 
129  millions  of  miles  farther  from  the  sun  at  oiio 
period  than  at  another.  2.  Their  orbits  have  a 
much  greater  degree  of  inclination  to  the  ecliptic 
than  those  of  the  other  planets;  that  of  Pallas  be¬ 
ing  no  less  than  thirty-four  degrees  and  a  half, 
which  is  twenty-seven  times  greater  than  tliat  of 
Jupiter.  3.  They  revolve  nearly  at  the  same 
mean  distance  from  the  sun.  The  mean  distance 
of  Juno  is  254,000,000;  of  Ceres,  262,903,000,  and 
of  Pallas,  262,901,000  of  miles;  while  in  the  case 
of  all  the  other  planets,  many  millions  of  miles, 
sometimes  amounting  to  hundreds,  intervene  be¬ 
tween  their  orbits.  4.  They  perform  their  revo¬ 
lutions  in  nearly  the  same  periods.  The  period 
of  Juno  is  four  j'ears,  four  months  and  a  hall  ;  of 
Ceres,  four  years,  seven  months  and  a  half ;  and 
of  Pallas,  four  years,  seven  months  and  a  half ; 
whereas  the  [leriods  of  the  old  planets  differ  very 
considerably  from  each  other;  that  of  Mars  being 
less  than  two  years;  that  of  Jupiter,  twelve  years; 
of  Saturn,  nearly  thirty  years;  and  of  Uranus, 
eighty-four  years.  5.  T  he  orbits  of  some  of  these 
planets  cross  each  other.  This  is  a  very  singular 
and  unaccountable  circumstance  in  regard  to 
planetary  orbits,  and  cannot  possibly  happen  in 
the  case^of  the  other  planets,  or  any  of  their  satel¬ 
lites.  This  is  represented  in  the  following  dia- 
o-ram,  fig.  44.  The  orbit  of  Vesta  ci'osses  tho 
orbits  of  the  other  three,  and  therefore  it  is  a  pos¬ 
sible  circumstance  that  a  collision  might  take 
place  between  Vesta  and  these  three  planets  at  the 
points  of  intersection  a  and  6;  and  were  it  ever 
to  happen,  the  consequences  would  be  dreadful  to 
both  planets. 

Within  a  very  short  period,  a  new  planet  has 
been  discovered  by  Mr.  Ilencke,  of  Dreisen,  ia 
Prussia.  It  appeared  like  a  star  of  the  ninth  mag- 
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nitude,  in  a  place  where,  before,  there  was  none. 
Tills  discovery  was  made  on  the  8th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1845.  Its  place  on  December  the  14th,  as 
found  by  Professor  Encke,  of  Berlin,  at  six  hours 
twenty-eight  minutes,  was,  right  ascension,  64 


Fig.  44. 


deg  4  inin.  53  sec.  At  thirteen  hours,  34  min.  55 
sec.,  its  right  ascension  in  time  was  4  hours,  16 
min.,  2  sec.  Declination  north,  12  deg.  39  min. 
53  sec.  At  fourteen  hours,  33  min.  27  sec. 
Right  ascension  in  time,  4  hours  16  min.  Decli¬ 
nation  north,  12  deg.  39  min.  52  sec.  Its  motion 
was  retrograde,  and  its  daily  amount,  as  deter¬ 
mined  from  the  observations,  8  hours  apart,  was, 
in  right  ascension,  14  min.  21  sec.  In  declina¬ 
tion,  its  motion  was  quite  insignificant.  This 
moving  body  was  afterward  observed  in  England 
by  Messrs.  South,  Airy,  and  others;  and  from 
their  observations  and  those  of  foreign  astrono- 
.ners,  it  has  now  been  determined  to  be  a  planet 
belonging  to  the  solar  system,  to  which  the  name 
Astraja  has  been  given. 

From  the  notes  of  Astrfna’s  position  given  by 
Encke  and  Schumacher,  M.  Faye,  a  French  as¬ 
tronomer,  has  calculated  the  elements  of  its  orbit. 


They  are  as  follows  : — 

Deg.  Min. 

Epoch,  1845,  Dec.  14, .  71  13.6 

Longitude  of  ascending  node,  135  14.6 

Inclination, .  6  1.2 

Semidiameter  of  orbit, . 26,024 

Movement, . direct. 


Period  of  sidereal  revolution,  4  years  2  months. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Astriea  has  a  certain 
relation  to  the  four  minor  planets,  revolving  be¬ 
tween  Mars  and  Jupiter,  which  were  discovered 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  This 
relation  will  appear  at  once  when  their  elements 
are  compared,  as  in  the  following  statement ; — 


Mean  (list. 

PiTenn  period 

Inclination  of 

from  the  sun. 

in  days. 

orbit. 

Vesta,  . 

...2.3678 

1.325 

70 

8' 

9" 

Juno,  . 

. . .  2.6690 

1592 

13 

4 

9 

Ceres,  . 

...2.7672 

1681 

10 

37 

26 

Pallas,  . 

...2.7728 

1686 

34 

34 

55 

Astraja, 

.  ..2.6024 

1521 

6 

1 

2 

In  the  element  of  distance,  that  of  the  earth 
from  the  sun  is  taken  as  a  unit.  The  distance  of 
Astraia  from  the  sun  is  to  that  of  the  earth  as 
2.6024  to  1.000,  or  in  round  numbers  as  26  to  10. 
It  follows  that  Astraia  revolves  round  the  central 
luminary  at  the  distance  of  247,000,000  miles. 


In  its  distance  and  period  of  revolution,  Astrsa 
agrees  most  nearly  with  Juno,  in  inclination  with 
Vesta. 

The  discovery  of  this  planet  affords  a  strong 
corroboration  of  the  hypothesis  which  .supposes 
that  the  four  new  planets  formerly  discovered, 
originated  from  the  disruption  of  a  large  planet 
which  formerly  moved  between  Mars  and  Jupiter 
Such  a  catastrophe  is  involved  in  a  great  mystery; 
and  yet,  without  supposing  it  to  have  taken  place, 
we  can  scarcely  account  for  the  peculiarities  of 
these  planets,  which  form  anomalies  in  the  solar 
system.  It  is  not  improbable  that  other  bodies, 
originating  from  the  same  source,  may  yet  be 
discovered.  ' 

Such  anomalies  and  singularities,  in  the  case 
of  these  lately  discovered  bodies — so  very  different 
from  the  arrangement  of  the  other  planets — have 
opened  a  field  for  speculation  and  inquiry.  It  has 
been  supposed,  on  somewhat  plausible  grounds, 
that  these  planets  are  only  the  fragments  of  a  larger 
planet  which  had  been  burst  asunder  by  some 
immense  eruptive  force  proceeding  from  its  inte¬ 
rior  parts.  This  hypothesis  accounts  in  a  great 
measure  for  the  anomalies  and  apparent  irregula¬ 
rities  to  which  we  have  alluded,  particularly  for 
the  intersection  of  their  orbits,  and  for  the  fact, 

1  that  the  planets  are  not  round,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  instantaneous  diminution  of  their  light,  when 
they  present  their  angular  faces.  It  has  also  been 
supposed  that  the  smaller  fragments  thatmay  liave 
escaped  at  the  time  of  the  disruption,  may  account 
for  some  of  the  meteoric  stones  which  at  different 
times  have  fallen  from  the  liigher  regions  upon 
our  globe. 

Whether  we  consider  the  present  peculiarities, 
positions  and  motions  of  these  planets,  as  accor¬ 
dant  with  the  state  in  which  they  were  originally 
created,  or  whether  we  view  them  as  the  effects 
of  some  tremendous  shock  or  disruption,  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  something  sublimely  mysterious  and 
worthy  of  attention  in  the  physical — not  to  .“ay 
moral — arrangements  of  the  Almighty,  in  the  state 
in  which  these  bodies  are  now  found.  If  they 
were  originally  arranged  in  the  position  and  order 
in  which  they  now  a])pear,  they  present  an  anoma¬ 
ly,  a  want  of  proportion  and  harmony,  to  whatever 
appears  elsewhere  throughout  the  whole  range  of 
the  system.  And,  if  their  present  phenomena  be 
the  effects  of  some  dreadful  concussion,  the  fate 
of  the  beings  that  inhabited  the  original  planet 
must  have  been  involved  in  the  aw’ful  catastrophe 
We  need  not  be  much  surprised,  although  such  an 
event  should  have  taken  place,  nor  should  we  con 
side-r  it  as  inconsistent  with  what  we  know  of  th« 
physical  and  moral  government  of  the  Almighty. 
For  an  event  somewhat  analogous  happened  to 
our  own  globe,  at  that  period  when  “the  cataracts 
of  heaven  were  opened,  and  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  were  broken  up,”  when  a  flood  of  wa¬ 
ters  ensued  which  covered  the  tops  of  the  loftiest 
mountaius,  transformed  the  earth  into  a  boundless 
ocean,  and  buried  the  myriads  of  its  population 
in  a  watery  grave.  And  we  profess  to  believe 
that  a  period  is  approaching  when  the  great  globe 
we  inhabit  shall  undergo  a  tremendous  change, 
and  its  elementary  parts  be  dissolved,  when  tha 
aerial  “  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise, 
and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  the 
earth  also,  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  ba 
burned  up.” 

All  the  parts  of  the  material  system  aie  liable 
to  change;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude, 
that,  througliout  the  future  periods  of  duration 
the  earth  is  the  only  globe  in  the  universe  whose 
present  constitution  and  aspect  shall  undergo  as 
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Important  change.  As  it  is  probable  that  tlie  work  of 
creation  is  incessantly  going  forward  throughout 
dfFerent  regions  of  iininensity,  so  it  is  highly  proba¬ 
ble  that  numerous  changes  and  renovations  are  fak¬ 
ing  place  in  those  departments  of  creation  whicii 
have  long  existed,  in  order  to  present  new  scenes 
and  new  manifestations  of  the  perfections  of  the 
Creator  to  the  view  of  the  intelligent  universe.  For 
the  wliole  system  of  creation  appears  to  be  in  in¬ 
cessant  motion;  there  is  not  an  orb  in  the  firma¬ 
ment,  among  all  the  millions  it  contains — whether 
great  or  small — but  is  in  rapid  and  perpetual  mo¬ 
tion  through  the  vast  spaces  of  infinitude,  and,  in 
■  10  course  of  ages,  these  movements,  conducted  by 
certain  laws,  under  the  direction  and  superinten¬ 
dency  of  the  Supreme,  may  produce  changes  and 
revolutions  which  will  add  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
material  universe,  and  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
intelligent  system.  He  only  is  immutable  who  ex¬ 
isted  from  eternity  past,  who  gave  birth  to  all 
created  beings,  whose  presence  fills  the  immensity 
of  space,  and  of  whose  years  there  slialt  be  no 
end.  And  throughout  all  the  regions  of  space,  so 
far  as  the  material  creation  extends,  his  moral  go¬ 
vernment  is  exercised,  in  a  thousand  ditferent 
modes,  corresponding  to  the  rectitude,  the  wisdom 
and  the  benevolence  of  his  character,  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  intellectual  beings  he  has  formed. 
For  wherever  power,  wisdom,  and  intelligence  are 
displayed,  there  also  must  all  the  other  perfections 
of  the  Almighty  be  in  incessant  operation;  and 
hence  we  are  informed,  that  “  he  doth  according  to 
his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven”  as  well  as  among 
‘  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.” 


SECTION  IV. 

O.M  THE  PLANET  JUPITER. 

This  planet  is  the  largest  body  connected  with 
tile  planetary  system,  the  sun  only  excepted.  It 
is  situate  about  2.32  millions  of  miles  beyond  the 
orbit  of  Pallas,  350  millions  beyond  the  orbit  of 
Mars,  and  495  millions  from  the  sun.  When 
nearest  the  earth,  it  is  400  millions  of  miles  distant 
from  us,  and  when  in  the  remotest  part  of  its  or¬ 
bit  from  the  earth,  it  is  590  millions  of  miles  dis¬ 
tant  Notwithstanding  this  immense  distance, 
owing  to  its  great  magnitude,  it  appears  the  most 
brilliant  star  in  the  heavens  next  to  the  planet 
Venus.  Its  revolution  round  the  sun  is  accom¬ 
plished  in  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  days  and  a  lialf,  or  about  11  years,  10  months, 
and  17  days, during  which  it  performs  a  circuit 
of  more  than  lliree  thousand  millions  of  miles,  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  twenty-nine  thousand  miles 
an  hour.  Its  diameter  is  no  less  than  eighty-nine 
thousand  miles;  its  circumference  two  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  thousand  miles,  and  its  surface 
twenty-four  thousand  eight  liundred  and  eighty 
millions  of  square  miles,  which  is  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  times  the  area  of  our 
globe.  But  as  globes  are  to  each  other  as  the 
cubes  of  their  diameters,  and  the  cube  of  Jupiter’s 
diameter  is  704,909,000,000,000  miles,  and  the 
cube  of  the  earth’s  diameter  is  498,077,257,000; 
divide  the  cube  of  Jupiter’s  diameter  by  that  of 
the  earth,  and  the  quotient  will  be  1413;  showing 
that  Jupiter,  as  a  solid  globe,  is  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  thirteen  times  larger  than  the  earth. 
This  huge  planet  moves  round  its  axis  in  the  space 
of  nine  hours  and  nearly  fifty-six  minutes;  which 
Js  a  more  rapid  rotation  than  that  of  any  of  the 
ittiier  planets.  Its  equatorial  Darts  will  move  with 


a  velocity  of  twenty-eight  thousand  miles  an  hour, 
which  is  twenty-seven  times  more  rapid  than  the 
earth’s  rotation,  by  wliich  the  inhabitants  at  tite 
equator  are  narried  along  at  the  rate  of  1037  miles 
an  hour.  The  rotation  of  tins  planet  was  first  de¬ 
termined  about  the  year  1605,  by  Cassini,  by  ob¬ 
serving  the  gradual  motion  and  revolution  of  a 
spot  which  appeared  to  move  from  one  side  to  an¬ 
other  of  its  di.se,  and  returned  again  to  the  samo 
point  in  nine  hours  and  fifty-six  minutes,  and  its 
the  spot  was  evidently  connected  with  the  body 
of  the  planet,  the  conclusion  was  evident,  that  the 
planet  itself  turned  round  its  axis.  Hence  we 
learn,  that  there  is  an  alternate  succession  of  day 
and  night  on  Jupiter,  analogous  to  that  which  we 
experience,  ou  the  earth;  but  the  days  and  nights 
are  much  shorter  than  ours,  and  the  sun  and  the 
moons  which  belong  to  this  planet,  together  with 
the  whole  frame  of  the  heavens,  will  appear  to 
move  around  it  with  a  much  greater  rapidity  than 
what  appears  from  our  terrestrial  habitation. 

The  a.xis  of  this  planet  being  nearly  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  it  cannot  have  the 
same  variety  of  seasons  as  the  earth  and  Mars. 
Its  inclination,  however,  is  three  degrees,  five  mi¬ 
nutes,  which  will  produce  a  slight  change  of  sea¬ 
sons  both  in  the  polar  and  equatorial  regions. 
Had  the  axis  been  as  much  inclined  to  the  orbit  as 
in  the  case  of  the  earth,  the  polar  regions  would 
have  been  deprived  of  the  light  of  the  sun  for 
nearly  six  years  without  interruption.  And  al¬ 
though  the  light  and  heat  of  these  regions  cannot 
be  so  great  as  in  other  parts  of  the  planet,  yet 
there  are  many  ways  unknown  to  us,  bx-  whicli 
the  All-wise  and  Beneficent  Creator  niaj'  render 
every  region  of  this  globe  a  comfortable  habita¬ 
tion  for  both  sensitive  and  iiitelligejit  beings. 

Tlie  apparent  motion  of  tliis  planet,  like  (hat 
of  Mars,  formerly  explained,  is  sometimes  direct, 
sometimes  retrograde,  and  sometimes  stationary. 
Its  retrograde  motion  commences  or  finishes  when 
it  is  at  a  distance  from  the  sun,  which  varies  from 
1133>^  to  llfii.J  degrees.  The  arc  which  it  de¬ 
scribes  in  this  case  varies  from  9  degrees,  59  mi¬ 
nutes,  to  9  degrees,  51  minutes,  and  its  period  of 
duration  from  116  days,  18  hours,  to  122  days,  12 
hours.  Its  apparent  motion  through  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac  is,  at  an  average,  at  the  rate  of  a  little 
more  than  thirty  degrees  in  a  year.  It  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  (April,  1846),  near  the  beginning  of  the  sign 
Gemini,  and  will  be  in  opposition  to  the  sun  on 
the  3d  of  December,  about  xvhich  period  it  rises 
near  the  time  of  sunset,  in  a  direction  nearly 
north-east,  and  will  be  seen  shining  in  all  its  splen¬ 
dor,  in  a  clear  evening,  until  five  or  six  o’clock 
the  next  morning.  During  the  following  years, 
it  will  be  somewhat  more  than  a  month  later, 
every  year,  before  it  arrive  at  its  opposition:  but 
it  will  be  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  heavens,  du¬ 
ring  the  winter  evenings,  for  several  successive 
years;  and  as  it  is  the  most  brilliant  planet  in  the 
heavens — with  the  exception  of  Venus — it  is  easily 
distinguishable  from  all  the  surrounding  stars  by 
its  superior  luster. 

Tills  planet,  when  viewed  through  a  good  tele¬ 
scope,  presents  a  very  splendid  and  interesting  ap¬ 
pearance,  especially  when  its  moons  are  arranged, 
two  on  each  side,  at  nearly  equal  distances  from 
the  planet  and  from  each  other.  When  a  magni- 
fying  power  of  above  a  hundred  limes  is  used,  its 
surface  appears  much  larger  tlian  the  full  moon 
does  to  tlie  naked  eye.*  The  most  striking  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  surface  of  this  planet  is  a  series 

*  Those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  view  the  heavenly 
bodies  through  telescopes,  are  apt  to  imagine  that  tliev  aro 
not  nearly  so  much  magnified  by  the  instrument  astheyrcai- 
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of  darkish  stripes,  which  run  across  its  disc  paral¬ 
lel  to  its  equator,  which  are  generally  denominated 
its  belts.  They  were  first  discovered  by  Fontana, 
and  two  other  Neapolitans,  about  twenty-five 
years  after  tlie  invention  of  the  telescope.  They 
were  afterward  more  particularly  described  by 
Cassini,  who  was  enabled  to  view  them  with 
more  powerful  telescopes.  Their  number  is  va¬ 
riable — sometimes  eight  have  been  seen  at  one 
time,  and  sometimes  only  one  or  two  have  been 
distinctly  visible.  Their  general  appearance  for 
several  years  past,  as  viewed  with  telescopes  mag¬ 
nifying  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty  times,  is  as  follows: — two  dark  belts,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  planet’s  equator,  and  two  fainter 
ones,  one  at  each  pole,  somewhat  broader  than  the 
equatorial  belts.  Sir  James  South  states,  that  when 
he  was  making  observations  with  his  twenty-feet 
achromatic  telescopes,  with  powers  of  252  and  346, 
he  perceived  Jupiter  “  literally  covered  with  belts.” 
These  belts,  though  generally  parallel  to  each  other, 
are  not  always  so — for  a  portion  of  a  belt  has 
been  seen  in  an  oblique  position  to  the  rest.  At 
certain  times  the  belts  have  continued  without 
sensible  variation  for  six  or  eight  mouths,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  observers  a  new  belt  has  been 
formed  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  much  speculation  and 
conjecture  among  astronomers,  as  to  the  views 
we  should  entertain  respecting  the  nature  of  these 
belts,  and  the  causes  which  operate  in  producing 
the  changes  which  occasionally  take  place  among 
them.  Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  on  this 
point,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  dark  stripes  or 
belts  are  the  real  body  of  the  planet,  and  the 
bright  spaces  between  them  are  either  clouds  in 
its  atraosphei'e,  or  circular  zones,  liable  to  varia¬ 
tions,  which  surround  the  planet  at  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance  from  its  body.  Some  have  insinuated  that 
the  changes  among  these  belts  are  owing  to  great 
physical  convulsions  occasionally  taking  place  on 
the,  surface  of  Jupiter — an  opinion  altogether  im¬ 
probable.  Others  suppose  that  the  bright  streaks 
are  the  external  surface  of  masses  of  clouds  dis¬ 
posed  in  rows,  and  that  such  a  disposition  of 
clouds  might  be  produced  by  prevailing  winds 
blowing  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  equator  of 
the  planet.  They  have  been  compared  to  our 
trade-winds,  which  are  considered  as  the  necessary 
effect  of  the  earth’s  diurnal  rotation,  combined 
with  the  influences  of  the  solar  heat  upon  the 
tj'opical  belt  of  the  earth;  and  that  the  rapid  diur¬ 
nal  motion  of  Jupiter  will  cause  the  trade-winds 
in  that  planet  to  have  a  permanence,  force  and 
range,  which  would  produce  a  distribution  and  ar- 


ly  are.  With  a  power  of  one  liundred  times,  most  persons 
would  imagine  lliat  Jupiter  appeared  mucii  less  titan  tlie 
raoon  to  the  naked  eye;  and  yet  it  may  be  proved  that  such 
a  power  presents  this  planet  to  the  eye  with  a  diameter  of 
about  twice  that  of  the  apparent  size  of  the  moon.  The 
mean  apparent  diameter  of  Jiqiiter  is  thirty-eight  seconds, 
■vvllich,  being  multiplied  by  one  hundred,  the  magnifying 
power,  produces  three  thousand  eight  hundred  seconds,  wliich 
is  equal  to  shvly-three  and  one-third  minutes.  Now,  the 
mean  apparent  diameter  of  tlie  moon  is  thirty-one  minutes, 
tivcnty-six  seconds,  the  double  of  which  is  si.\ty-two  minutes, 
■fifty-two  seconds,  whiidi  is  less  than  the  apparent  size  of  Ju¬ 
piter  when  magnified  one  liundred  times,  but,  when  in  op- 

iiosition,  Jupiter’s  apparent  diameter  is  forty. seven  and  a 
lalf  seconds,  and  consequently,  at  such  a  period,  tliis  planet 
will  appear  still  larger.  In  order  to  produce  full  conviction 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  above  statements,  an  observer  should 
view  Jupiter,  when  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  moon, 
and,  looking  with  one  eye  tlirough  the  telescope,  and  with 
the  other  at  the  moon,  endeavor  to  make  tlie  image  of  Jupiter 
in  the  telescope  to  coincide  vvitii  tlie  moon,  and  he  will  then 
clearly  iierceive  the  proportion  of  their  apparent  magnitudes. 
From  wliat  has  been  now  stateil,  it  appears  that  a  magnify¬ 
ing  power  of  fifty  times  will  make  the  disc  of  Jupiter  appear 
as  large  as  the  moon  to  the  naked  eye. 


rangement  of  the  clouds  floating  in  ItsalmosphertN 
such  as  we  observe  in  the  appearance  of  its  belts. 

This  is  an  opinion  which  very  generally  pre¬ 
vails  among  astronomers;  but  we  do  not  think 
that  it  will  fully  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
the  belts,  or  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  idea  of 
a  habitable  world.  For  if  the  trade-winds  in  Ju¬ 
piter  were  increased,  in  velocity  and  force,  twenty- 
seven  times  greater  than  our  trade-winds — which 
is  admitted  by  those  who  hold  this  opinion — then 
their  violence  would  be  such  as  to  drive  everything 
before  them  along  the  surface  of  the  planet,  and 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  living  beings 
moving  in  opposition  to  such  rapid  currents.  It 
is  reckoned  that,  in  a  high  gale,  the  wind  moves 
at  the  rate  of  about  thirty-eight  miles  an  hour — 
multiply  this  number  by  twenty-seven,  and  the 
product,  1026,  will  give  the  velocity  of  a  gale  in 
Jupiter,  ill  the  same  time.  Now,  it  has  been 
found,  that  a  West  India  hurricane,  blowing  at 
the  rate  of  a  hundred  miles  an  hour,  has  blown 
heavy  cannon  out  of  a  battery,  torn  up  trees  by 
the  roots,  and  carried  huts,  sheds,  and  human 
beings  to  a  considerable  distance  through  the  air. 
What,  then,  would  be  the  force  of  a  gale  moving 
at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  miles  an  hour?  And, 
much  more,  what  would  be  the  force  of  a  hurri¬ 
cane  in  Jupiter,  moving  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  miles  an  hour?  On  such  a  globe 
as  ours,  it  would  overturn  and  demolish  every¬ 
thing  upon  its  surface,  so  that  our  strongest  and 
most  stately  buildings  could  not  possibly  resist  its 
force.  Such  a  state  of  things  appears  altogether 
iuconsi-sfent  with  the  idea  of  a  comfortable  habit¬ 
ation  either  for  sensitive  or  intellectual  beings.  It 
is  much  more  consistent  with  the  imperfection  of 
our  knowledge,  at  once  to  acknowledge  our  igno¬ 
rance,  and  to  wait  for  future  discoveries  on  this 
subject,  than  to  broach  opinions  which  lead  to 
such  consequences. 

The  following  figures  represent  different  views 
of  the  belts  of  Jupiter.  Fig.  45  represents  one  of 
the  view's  taken  by  Cassini,  in  which  about  eight 
or  nine  belts  appear,  some  of  them  somewhat 
broken  and  irregular.  Fig.  46  represents  another 
view,  in  which  there  appears  an  oblique  belt  form¬ 
ing  a  connection  with  two  adjacent  belts,  as  if  it 
were  a  fluid  running  from  the  one  into  the  other. 
Some  have  attempted  to  trace  a  resemblance  in 
the  changes  of  the  belts  and  spots  to  what  would 
appear  upon  the  disc  of  the  earth,  viewed  at 
such  a  dist-anoe  as  would  bring  it  to  the  size  of 
Jupiter.  It  is  supposed  that  the  great  ocean, 
which  environs  our  globe,  would  resemble  the 
principal  belt  of  Jupiter;  the  Mediterranean,  one 
of  the  broken  belts;  the  Caspian  Sea,  a  large  spot; 
some  of  onr  largest  islands,  the  bright  spots  seen 
in  the  belts,  as  in  fig.  45;  and  the  clouds  stretched 
round  the  equator  of  the  earth,  the  changeable 
belts.  But  such  views  are  more  fanciful  than 
accordant  with  the  observed  plvnoinena  of  this 
planet,  and  we  must  wait  for  further  discoveries 
before  we  come  to  any  decisive  conclusions  on  this 
subject.  Perhaps  the  E.irl  of  Rosse’s  great  tele¬ 
scope,  which  is  now  in  use  for  celestial  ohserva- 
tioiis,  may  be  the  means  of  throwing  some  further 
light  on  this  subject,  and  enable  us  to  form  more 
correct  views  of  the  bells,  spots,  and  other  pheno¬ 
mena  of  this  planet.  It  has  already  resolved  cer¬ 
tain  nebulos  into  stars,  which  were  formerly  sup- 
po.sed  to  be  unresolvable.  Fig.  47  represents  a 
telescopic  view  of  Jupiter  and  his  four  satellites, 
when  two  of  them  happen  to  be  on  each  side  of 
his  disc.  The  belts,  as  represented  in  this  figure, 
are  nearly  similar  to  what  they  heve  iippoared  for 
several  years  past. 


THE  SATELLITES  OF  JUPITER, 


We  may  just  mention  the  following  additional 
particulars  respecting  this  planet; — Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  brilliancy  with  wliich  it  appears  in  our 
nocturnal  sky,  its  light,  derived  from  the  sun,  is 
27  times  less  than  what  falls  upon  the  earth;  anu 
the  diameter  of  the  sun,  as  seen  from  Jupiter,  is 
only  6  minutes,  9  seconds,  or  about  one-fifth  of 
the  diameter  the  sun  appears  to  us.  The  figure 
of  this  planet  is  that  of  an  oblate  spheroi^^ 
the  equatorial  being  more  than  six  thousand 
miles  larger  than  the  polar  diameter.  Its  density, 
compared  with  that  of  water,  is  as  1  to  1 — in 
other  words,  it  is  somewhat  denser  than  water. 
Although  it  is  one  thousand  four  hundred  times 
larger  than  the  earth  in  bulk,  yet  it  would  weigh 
only  three  hundred  and  twelve  globes  of  the  same 
size  and  density  as  our  globe.  Its  mass,  as  com¬ 
pared  witii  that  of  the  sun,  is  as  1  to  160,709.  A 
body  weighing  one  pound  at  the  equatorial  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth,  would,  if  removed  to  the  surface 
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of  Jupiter,  weigh  2  pounds,  4  ounces,  8  drams. 
The  eccentricity  of  its  orbit,  in  miles,  is  23,810,- 
000,  and  the  inclination  of  its  orbit  to  the  ecliptic 
is  1  degree  19  minutes.  In  the  firmament  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  no  planets  will  be  visible  to  such  eyes  as 
ours,  excepting  Saturn  and  Uranus.  An  observer, 
placed  on  this  planet,  would  have  no  suspicion 
that  such  a  globe  as  our  earth  had  an  existence  in 
the  universe — all  its  fancied  splendors  and  its 
proud  inhabitants  are  as  much  unnoticed  and  un¬ 
known  as  the  smallest  animalculae  in  a  drop  of 
water  to  the  unassisted  eye.  To  his  satellites, 
Jupiter  will  appear  as  a  large  and  resplendent 
moon  in  their  firmament,  filling  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  sky;  from  the  surface  of  the  first 
satellite  it  will  appear  above  a  thousand  times 
larger  than  the  moon  does  to  us,  and  will,  in  suc¬ 
cession,  present  to  it  all  the  diversified  phases  of 
the  moon — a  orescent,  a  gibbous  phase,  a  half¬ 
moon,  and  a  full  enlightened  hemisphere. 


Figs.  45,  46,  47. 


SECTION  V. 

0^^  THE  SATELLITES  OF  JUPITER. 

Tins  planet  is  accompanied  by  four  satellites, 
or  moons,  which  revolve  around  it  in  different 
periods  of  time.  The  discovery  of  these  revolv¬ 
ing  bodies  was  among  the  first  enterprises  accom¬ 
plished  after  the  invention  of  the  telescope;  they 
were  first  discovered  by  Galileo,  an  Italian  as¬ 
tronomer,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1610.  In 
his  hook,  entitled  “  Sidereus  Nunoius,”  he  gives 
us  a  particular  account  of  their  discovery,  and 
the  numerous  observations  he  made  on  their 
motions  and  relative  positions,  accompanied  with 
sixty-four  figures  of  their  various  aspects  at  dif¬ 
ferent  limes.  .On  the  7th  of  January,  1610,  in 
the  evening,  while  observing  the  stars  with  his 
newly-invfcjited  telescope,  he  perceived  J  upiter 


making  his  appearance,  and,  applying  his  instru¬ 
ment  to  that  planet,  lie  perceived  three  small 
bright  stars  very  near  it,  two  on  the  east  side  and 
one  on  the  west.  These  he  took  to  be  fixed  stars 
at  that  time;  but,  happening  the  next  night  to 
view  them  again,  he  saw  them  all  three  on  the 
west  side  of  Jupiter;  which  made  him  greatly 
wonder  how  this  could  be,  for  it  was  an  event 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  the  planets 
and  fixed  stars.  On  the  tenth  night  he  saw  but 
two,  and  both  on  the  east  of  Jupiter;  on  the 
eleventh  also  he  saw  but  two,  and  both  on  the 
same  side;  but  one  of  these  was  twice  as  large  as 
the  other — and,  hence,  ho  was  sure  they  were  not 
the  same  he  saw  the  night  before.  On  the  thir¬ 
teenth  night,  viewing  them  again,  he  saw  four  of 
these  small  stars,  three  on  the  west  side  of  Jupi¬ 
ter,  and  one  on  the  east  side,  all  nearly  in  a  straight 
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line.  On  the  fifteenth,  he  beheld  all  the  four  on 
the  west  side  of  the  planet,  nearly  in  a  straiglit 
line,  and  at  equal  intervals  from  Jupiter  and  from 
each  other.  These  were  all  he  could  ever  dis¬ 
cover;  and,  by  constantly  observing  their  situa¬ 
tion  and  changes,  found  that  they  were  not  fixed 
stars,  but  moons,  or  secondary  planets,  revolving 
about  Jupiter  in  the  same  manner  as  the  primary 
planets  revolve  about  the  sun.  The  telescope 
with  which  these  observations  were  made  magni¬ 
fied  about  thirty-three  times. 

These  satellites  form  a  system  of  revolving 
bodies,  somewhat  similar  to  the  great  system  of 
the  sun  and  primary  planets.  As  the  sun  is  the 
center  of  the  primary  planets,  so  Jupiter  is  the 
immediate  central  body  around  which  the,  satel¬ 
lites  revolve  ;  but  while  these  revolutions  are 
going  forward,  the  satellites  are  at  the  same  time 
carried  along  with  Jupiter  in  his  course  round  the 
sun.  The  satellites  are  governed  by  the  same 
laws  as  tire  primary  planets;  they  describe  equal 
areas  in  equal  times;  and  have  tlie  squares  of  their 
periodical  times  proportioned  to  the  cubes  of  their 
mean  distances  from  the  planet.  They  revolve 
from  west  to  east,  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
moon  and  the  primary  planets — and  in  planes 
very  nearly,  though  not  exactly,  coincident  with 
the  equator  of  the  planet,  or  parallel  to  its  belts. 
Accordingly,  we  see  their  orbits  projected  very 
nearly  into  straight  lines,  in  which  they  appear  to 
oscillate  to  and  fro,  sometimes  passing  before  Ju¬ 
piter,  and  casting  shadows  on  his  disc,  and  some¬ 
times  disappearing  behind  his  body,  or  being 
eclipsed  by  his  shadow  at  a  distance  from  it.  It 
lias  been  established,  from  observation,  that  247 
revolutions  of  the  first  satellite,  123  revolutions 
of  the  second  satellite,  and  61  of  the  third  satel¬ 
lite,  are  performed  exactly  in  the  same  number  of 
days.  It  has  been  found,  by  La  Place,  that  “the 
epoch  (or  mean  longitude)  of  the  first  satellite, 
minus  three  times  that  of  the  second,  plus  two 
times  that  of  the  third,  is  exactly  equal  to  a  semi¬ 
circle,  or  180  degrees.”  From  this  it  follows, 
that  the  first  three  satellites  of  Jupiter  can  never 
be  eclipsed  at  the  same  time;  for,  if  this  \v"ere  pos¬ 
sible,  the  longitude  of  three  satellites  would  be 
equal  at  the  time  of  their  eclipse,  which  is  impos¬ 
sible. 

These  satellites  suffer  numerous  eclipses  in 
their  revolutions  round  Jupiter.  Tlie  first  three 
suffer  an  eclipse,  every  time  they  are  in  opposition 
to  the  sun.  The  first  is  in  opposition  every  forty- 
two  and  a  half  hours,  and  consequently  suffers 
about  eighteen  eclipses  every  month.  The  second 
and  third  likewise  suffer  a  variety  of  eclipses 
every  month;  but  the  fourth  satellite  frequently 
passes  its  opposition  without  being  involved  in 
the  shadow  of  Jupiter,  as  its  orbit  has  a  greater 
degree  of  inclination  to  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  than 
those  of  the  other  satellites.  During  the  year 
1845,  there  happened  174  visible  eclipses  of  the 
first  satellite,  88  of  the  second,  and  45  of  the 
third — beside  those  which  are  invisible  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Jupiter’s  nearness  to  the  sun.  Whereas 
tlie  fourth  satellite  did  not  suffer  a  single  eclipse 
during  the  year  1846.  These  satellites  may  be 
seen  with  a  telescope  magnifying  about  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  times;  but,  in  order  to  see  their 
eclipses  to  advantage,  tiie  telescope  should  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  powers  of  100  or  200  times.  The 
circumstances  to  be  chiefly  observed,  in  reference 
to  the  satellites,  are,  their  eclipses — that  is,  their 
entering  into  the  shadow  of  Jupiter,  when  they 
suddenly  disappear,  or  their  emersion  from  it; 
their  occultations  or  disappearance  behind  the 
body  of  the  planet;  their  transits  or  passage  across 


its  disc;  and  the  transits  of  their  shadows  acro.ss 
the  face  of  Jupiter,  which  appear  like  dark  spots 
on  a  bright  ground — all  which  phenomena  may 
be  perceived  by  means  of  powerful  telescopes. 
When  they  pass  across  the  disc  of  Jupiter,  and 
project  a  shadow  on  its  surface,  this  produces  a 
solar  eclipse  to  all  those  places  over  which  the 
shadow  passes. 

L  has  been  concluded,  from  observations  made 
b^oir  W.  Herschel  and  others,  that  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter  always  turn  the  same  face  to  the  planet, 
and  make  one  rotation  on  their  axis  during  one 
revolution  round  the  planet — which  corresponds 
with  what  we  find  in  the  case  of  our  moon, 
which,  as  formerly  noticed,  always  turns  the  same 
hemisphere  to  the  earth.  The  following  table 
shows  the  magnitudes  of  these  bodies,  their  timea 
of  revolution,  their  distances  from  Jupiter  in 
miles,  and  the  duration  of  their  eclipses  : — 

Diameter  Dist.  from  Times  of  Duration 
in  Miles.  JupiLer.  Kevolution.  ofEclips-©* 
1st  satellite,  2,508  200,000  Id.  18h.  £8m.  2  hours. 

2d  2,068  420,t>00  3  13  H>4  3 

3d  3,377  670,000  7  3  43 

4th  2,890  1,180,000  16  16  32  5 

The  fourth  satellite  is  about  three  times  the  bulk 
of  our  moon,  and  all  the  satellites  taken  together 
are  equal  to  nearly  thirteen  of  our  moons.  The 
number  of  square  miles  on  the  surfaces  of  all  the 
satellites  is  above  ninety-five  millions.  Fig.  48 
shows  the  orbits  of  the  four  satellites,  though  not 
in  the  exact  proportion  of  their  distances  from  Ju¬ 
piter — the  fourth  satellite  being  nearly  double  tha 


Fig.  48. 
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distance  of  the  third.  When  a  satellite  moves 
through  the  part  of  its  orbit  a  h  c,  which  is  far¬ 
thest  distant  from  tlie  earth — which  is  supposed 
to  be  placed  in  the  direction  e — it  appears  to  move 
from  west  to  east;  but  when  it  moves  through 
the  other  portion  of  its  orbit,  c  d  a,  it  appears  te 
move  from  east  to  west.  But,  as  our  eye  is  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  plane  of  the  orbits  of  these 
satellites,  their  motions  appear  to  be  performed 
nearly  in  straight  lines.  Though  their  enlighten¬ 
ed  sides  are  almost  constantly  turned  toward  the 
earth,  yet  they  present  all  the  varied  phases  of 
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the  moon  to  Jupiter  himself — sometimes  appear¬ 
ing  as  crescents,  sometimes  as  half  moons,  and 
Bometimes  shining  with  full  enlightened  hemi¬ 
spheres. 

The  eclipses  of  these  satellites  have  been  found 
of  great  utility  in  determining  the  longitude  of 
places  ou  the  surface  of  our  globe,  in  a  manner 
much  more  accurate  and  easy  than  was  known 
prior  to  their  discover}'.  They  also  led  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  sublime  and  unexpected  fact,  namely, 
the  motion  of  light,  and  the  rate  at  which  it  is 
propagated  through  the  regions  of  space.  It  was 
found  that  a  difference  of  sixteen  and  a  half  min¬ 
utes  existed  between  the  times  when  the  eclipses 
were  seen  when  Jupiter  was  nearest  the  earth, 
and  when  he  was  farthest  distant^  and  it  was  con¬ 
cluded  that  light  requires  this  space  of  time  to 
fly  across  the  earth’s  orbit,  which  is  one  hundred 
and  ninety  millions  of  miles  in  diameter,  and, 
consequently,  that  light  moves  with  a  velocity  of 
about  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  miles 
every  second.  This  conclusion  has  beeir  fully 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Bradley’s  discovery  of  the  aber¬ 
ration  of  the  light  of  the  fixed  stars. 

The  four  moons,  which  accompany  this  planet, 
must  exhibit  many  curious  and  sublime  phenome¬ 
na  to  its  inhabitants,  as  they  perform  their  noctur¬ 
nal  courses  through  their  firmament.  Sometimes 
they  will  be  seen  eclipsing  the  sun,  and,  at  other 
times,  the  stars,  and  sometimes  eclipsing  each 
other.  Sometimes  two,  three,  and  even  all  the 
four  will  be  seen  shining  in  the  heavens  in  one 
bright  assemblage — one,  perhaps,  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent;  one  with  a  gibbous  phase;  one  like  a 
half  moon;  and  the  other  with  a  full  enlightened 
hemisphere;  one  moving  comparatively  slow,  and 
another  rushing  rapidly  through  the  sky,  and 
leaving  all  the  others  behind  it;  one  under  a  total 
eclipse,  another  entering  into  it,  and  a  third  emerg¬ 
ing  from  it.  These,  and  many  other  celestial  phe¬ 
nomena,  must  be  highly  interesting 'and  gratify¬ 
ing  to  the  astronomers  and  all  others  in  that  far 
distant  world.  The  celestial  scenes  exhibited  from 
the  satellites  themselves  will  be  no  less  interesting 
and  sublime.  From  the  surface  of  the  first  satel¬ 
lite,  the  globe  of  Jupiter  will  appear  like  an  im¬ 
mense  body  in  the  firmament,  above  a  thousand 
times  the  size  that  the  moon  appears  to  us,  and 
filling  a  large  portion  of  the  sky;  and  it  will  ex¬ 
hibit,  in  the  course  of  twenty-one  hours,  a  cres¬ 
cent,  a  half  moon,  a  gibbous  phase,  and  a  full  en¬ 
lightened  hemispliere,  with  all  the  variations  of 
the  belts  which  diversify  its  surface.  Beside,  the 
appearances  of  the  other  three  moons  in  its  firma¬ 
ment  will  be  highly  interesting.  At  certain  times, 
one  of  these  moons  will  come  so  near  the  first 
satellite  as  to  appear  three  times  larger  than  the 
moon  does  to  us,  and,  at  other  times,  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  sixteen  times  smaller  than  in  its  former  posi¬ 
tion;  and  a  variety  of  other  phenomena  will  be 
presented,  which  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  de- 

gcribe _ all  which  will  present  to  view  objects  of 

overpowering  grandeur,  far  superior  to  what  we 
behold  in  our  nocturnal  sky. 

On  the  whole,  the  planet  Jupiter,  as  accom¬ 
panied  with  his  satellites,  presents  to  our  view  an 
object  of  surpassing  grandeur  and  sublimity,  when 
W'e  contemplate  the  vast  magnitude  of  this  mag¬ 
nificent  globe,  and  the  velocity  with  which  it 
flies  through  the  regions  of  space.  Let  us  con¬ 
ceive,  if  we  are  able,  a  globe,  fourteen  hundred 
times  the  size  of  our  world,  with  a  surface  capa¬ 
ble  of  containing  a  number  of  inhabitants,  eight 
thousand  times  greater  than  the  present  popula¬ 
tion  of  our  globe;  let  us  conceive  such  a  globe 
revolving  round  its  axis  at  the  rate  of  four  huu- 
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dred  and  sixty  miles  in  a  minute,  and  flying 
through  the  regions  of  the  heavens  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  thirty  thousand  miles  every  hour,  carrying 
along  with  it  four  revolving  worlds  in  its  swift 
career,  and  continuing  this  rapid  course,  without 
intermission  ;  from  one  century  to  another,  for 
thousands  of  years — and  we  behold  a  scene,  cal¬ 
culated  to  fill  every  reflecting  mind  with  admira¬ 
tion  and  astonishment.  While  contemplating 
such  a  scene,  can  we  forbear  raising  our  thoughts 
to  that  Almighty  Being,  who  at  first  formed  this 
mighty  globe,  and  launched  it  from  his  power¬ 
ful  arm,  and  whose  incessant  energy  sustains 
it  in  its  swift  career  from  age  to  age?  Here 
we  behold  a  demonstrative  proof  that  “  power 
belongeth  unto  God  ;”  that  “his  greatness  is  un¬ 
searchable;”  that  “  all  nations  before  him  are  as 
nothing;”  that  there  is  none  like  unto  Jehovah, 
nor  any  works  like  unto  his  works ;  that  He 
“  doth  great  things, and  unsearchable,”  and  “mar¬ 
velous  things  without  number.”  And  here  we 
have  palpable  evidence  to  confirm  our  belief  that 
there  can  be  nothing  beyond  the  power  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  to  accomplish,  and  that  we  may  rest  secure 
that  all  the  promises  and  predictions  of  his  word 
shall,  in  due  time,  be  fully  accomplished,  to  the 
eternal  happiness  of  all  those  who  put  their  trust 
in  Him:  “  For  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth, 
his  kingdom  ruleth  over  all;”  and  his  faithluluess 
is  established  “  in  the  very  heavens.” 


SECTION  VI. 

On  the  planet  sat urn. 

This  planet  is  situate  at  nearly  double  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  sun  as  the  planet  Jupiter — an  im¬ 
mense  interval  of  410  millions  of  miles  interven¬ 
ing  between  the  orbits  of  these  planets,  although 
next  to  each  other  in  the  order  of  the  system.  Its 
distance  from  the  sun  has  been  esiimated  at  906 
millions  of  miles;  when  nearest  to  the  earth,  it  is 
811  millions  of  miles  distant  from  us;  and,  when 
most  remote,  it  is  distant  above  a  thousand  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles.  It  takes  nearly  thirty  years  to 
perform  its  revolution  round  the  sun — during 
which  period  it  moves  round  a  circumference  or 
nearly  five  thousand  seven  hundred  millions  of 
miles,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  two  thousand  miles 
every  hour.  Its  period  of  rotation  was  for  a  long 
time,  unknown;  but  Sir  W.  Herschel,  from  ob¬ 
serving  the  motion  of  some  sjiots  on  its  surface, 
at  length  ascertained  that  it  turned  round  its  axis 
in  the  space  of  ten  hours,  sixteen  minutes,  and 
nineteen  seconds. 

•  When  viewed  by  tbe  naked  eye,  tliis  planet 
presents  the  appeai'ance  of  a  nebulous  star,  of  a 
dull  leaden  color,  which  would  lead  one,  at  first 
sight,  to  imagine  that  it  could  present  no  very 
interesting  ajipearance,  even  through  a  telescope; 
and,  as  its  motion  is  slow,  it  is  hardly  distinguish 
able  from  a  fixed  star.  Its  motion  being  slow 
compared  with  that  of  most  of  the  other  planets 

_ if  it  be  once  recognized  in  the  heavens,  by  any 

observer,  near  any  large  stai,  it  will  be  found, 
from  year  to  year,  making  only  a  slow  progress 
to  the  eastward  from  that  point.  Its  apparent 
motion  in  that  direction,  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
is  little  more  than  twelve  degrees,  or  less  than  the 
moon  moves  in  twenty-four  hours.  Hence,  if 
we  perceive  this  planet  in  any  particular  point  of 
the  heavens  this  year,  about  the  same  time  next 
year  it  will  appear  only  about  twelve  degrees 
farther  to  the  east.  In  the  year  1846,  Saturu 
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might  be  seen  rising  on  the  5th  of  July,  about  10 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  in  north  latitude  52  de¬ 
grees,  near  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  sky;  and 
in  1847,  about  twelve  days  later,  or  about  the  17th 
of  July,  he  might  be  seen  rising  at  the  same 
hour,  nearly  in  the  same  point  of  the  horizon: 
thus  the  time  of  his  appearance  in  the  evening, 
from  year  to  year,  may  be  readily  traced  by  any 
common  observer. 

Notwithstanding  the  dull  appearance  of  this 
planet  to  the  naked  eye,  when  viewed  through  a 
,  powerful  telescope,  it  presents  a  more  singular 
and  magnificent  appearance  than  any  other  body 
connected  with  the  solar  system;  and  were  it  as 
near  us  as  Mars,  or  even  as  Jupiter,  it  would  pre¬ 
sent  a  splendid  aspect  even  to  the  naked  eye.  The 
ancients,  who  first  traced  the  motion  of  this 
planet,  could  form  no  idea  of  the  grandeur  of 
Saturn,  and  of  the  system  with  which  it  is  con¬ 
nected;  and  their  astrologers,  on  account  of  his 
pale,  leaden  hue,  accounted  him  as  a  cheerless, 
unfortunate  planet,  and  as  shedding  a  malign  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Eut 
after  ages  of  darkness  and  superstition  had  rolled 
away,  the  telescope,  which  has  unfolded  to  us  the 
wonders  of  the  heavens,  was  invented,  and,  by 
tile  help  of  this  noble  instrument,  a  system  of 
revolving  bodies  was  discovered  around  this  planet, 
and  a  piece  of  celestial  mechanism  disclosed  to 
view,  more  wonderful  and  magnificent  than  any 
other  object  within  the  limits  of  our  system — the 
e.xistencB  of  which  we  could  never  previously 
have  anticipated. 

In  magnitude,  this  planet  nearly  approximates 
to  the  size  of  Jupiter.  Its  diameter  is  estimated 
at  seventy-nine  thousand  miles  ;  its  surface  con¬ 
tains  nineteen  thousand  six  hundred  millions  of 
square  miles;  and  its  solid  contents  amount  to 
two  hundred  and  si.\  ty-one  billions,  three  hundred 
thousand  millions  of  cubical  miles.  It  is,  conse¬ 
quently,  nearly  a  thousand  times  larger  than  our 
globe.  With  powerful  telescopes,  four  or  five 
belts  have  been  discovered  on  its  surface,  which 
are  broader  and  less  strongly  marked  than  those  of 
Jupiter,  and  are  not  subject  to  the  variations 
which  appear  in  Jupiter’s  belts — and  therefore  it 
is  probable  that  they  form  permanent  portions  of 
the  globe  of  Saturn,  indicating  that  there  is  a 
diversity  of  surface  on  this  planet;  but  whether 
land  and  water,  or  any  other  substance,  is  to  us 
unknown.  Its  figure,  like  that  of  Jupiter,  is  a 
spheroid — the  proportion  of  the  polar  and  equa¬ 
torial  diameters  being  nearly  as  eleven  to  twelve; 
consequently  the  equatorial  diameter  is  6700 
miles  longer  than  fne  polar.  The  quantity  of 
light  it  receives  from  the  sun  is  only  the  one- 
ninetieth  part  of  what  we  receive;  but  this  por¬ 
tion  of  light  is  equal  in  effect  to  the  light  which 
Would  be  reflected  from  a  thousand  full  moons 
of  the  size  of  that  which  is  connected  with  our 
world,  The  density  of  this  planet  is  less  than 
that  of  any  other  planet  in  the  system.  It  has 
been  calculated,  on  phj'sical  principles,  that  a  ball 
of  cork  equal  in  size  to  Saturn  would  nearly 
counterpoise  it,  that  is,  would  be  nearly  of  the 
same  weight;  so  that  its  specific  gravity  is  less 
than  half  the  weight  of  water.  Notwithstanding, 
it  is  possible  that  the  density  of  the  materials 
on  its  surface  may  be  as  great  as  those  sub¬ 
stances  which  form  the  upper  crust  of  our  globe; 
and  its  density,  instead  of  increasing  toward  the 
center,  as  is  the  case  with  the  earth,  may  gradu¬ 
ally  decrease  from  its  surface  to  its  central  parts, 
so  that  the  materials  near  the  center  may  be  as 
light  as  air. 

The  satellites  of  Saturn. — This  planet  is  accom¬ 


panied  with  a  more  numerous  train  of  attendants 
than  any  of  the  other  planets.  No  fewer  than 
seven  large  moons  have  been  discovered  moving 
around  this  mighty  orb  to  diffuse  light  over  its 
surface  in  the  absence  of  the  sun,  and  to  diversify 
the  scenery  of  its  firmament.  It  was  nearly  half 
a  century  after  the  invention  of  the  telescope, 
before  any  of  these  satellites  were  discovered. 
The  first  of  these  bodies  which  was  discovered 
was  that  which  is  the  sixth  in  the  order  of  dis¬ 
tances  from  Saturn.  It  was  discovered  on  the 
25th  of  March,  1655,  by  Huygens,  a  celebrated 
Dutch  astronomer.  In  his  work,  entitled  “Sys- 
terna  Saturiiium,”  published  in  1659,  he  gives  us 
an  account  of  sixty  observations — each  arcom- 
panied  with  a  figure — which  he  made  on  the 
various  positions  of  this  satellite  in  respect  to 
Saturn;  in  order  to  determine  that  it  was  a  revedv- 
iiig  body  which  performed  a  circuit  around  Sat¬ 
urn  as  a  center.  These  observations  were  made 
with  a  common  refracting  telescope,  twelve  feet 
long,  which  magnified  about  sixty-eight  times, 
but  had  not  power  nor  light  sufficient  to  show 
the  rest  of  the  satellites.  It  was  not  until  the 
year  1671,  that  any  other  satellite  was  discovered: 
in  that  year  Cassini,  a  French  astronomer,  disco¬ 
vered  the  seventh  satellite,  or  the  most  distant 
from  Saturn,  which  is  next  in  brightness  to  the 
sixth;  and  in  1672,  the  same  observer  discovered 
the  fifth  satellite.  Fourteen  years  afterward, 
namely  in  1686,  he  discovered  the  third  and 
fourth;  and  in  making  these  observations  he  used 
telescopes  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  length: 
though  he  tells  us  that  afterward  he  could  see  all 
the  five  satellites  with  a  telescope  only  thirty- 
four  feet  long,  which  could  bear  a  magnifying 
power  of  only  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
times.*  No  other  satellites  were  discovered  until 
more  than  a  century  afterward;  when  Sir  W. 
Herschel  erected  at  Slough,  near  Windsor,  his 
large  forty  feet  reflecting  telescope.  On  the  first 
day  this  telescope  was  fit  for  observation,  namely 
on  the  28th  of  August,  1789,  the  second  satellite 
was  discovered;  and  soon  after,  the  same  unwear¬ 
ied  observer  discovered  the  first,  by  means  of  the 
same  instrument.  These  satellites  cannot  all  be 
seen  but  by  means  of  powerful  instruments.  The 
sixth  and  seventh,  or  the  two  outermost,  may  be 
perceived  by  telescopes  magnifying  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred  times;  but  the  two  innermost, 
discovered  by  Herschel,  are  the  most  difficult  ob¬ 
jects  to  be  perceived  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  the  solar  system,  and  have  seldom  or  never 
been  seen  with  a  less  instrument  than  a  twenty 
feet  reflector,  and  eighteen  inches  aperture.  It 
has  been  remarked,  that  the  seventh  satellite,  or 
the  most  distant  from  Saturn,  is  sometimes  not 
visible  in  the  eastern  part  of  its  orbit,  and  that  it 
appears  to  grow  dimmer  and  dimmer  as  it  recedes 
from  its  primary.  This  has  been  accounted  for 
by  supposing  that  it  is  sometimes  covered  with 
spots,  and  at  other  times  free  of  them,  or,  if  the 
spots  be  permanent,  that  it  has  a  rotation  round 
its  own  axis.  The  following  are  the  periods  of 
the  sidereal  revolutions  of  these  satellites,  and 
their  distance  from  Saturn  in  miles.  The  first 
satellite,  or  that  nearest  to  Saturn,  performs  its 
revolution  in  twenty-two  hours  and  a  half,  at  the 
distance  of  120,000  miles  from  the  center  of  the 

*  The  long  telescopes  here  alluded  to — whicli  were  very 
difficult  to  manage,  and  required  great  ilexteritv  and  ad¬ 
dress  in  using  them — are  now  entirely  superseded  by  the 
invention  of  achromatic  and  reflecting  telescopes,  which 
will  bear  a  high  power,  witli  a  comparative-ly  short  length 
of  tube;  an  achromatic  telescope,  5  feet  long,  may  carry  a 
magnifying  power  superior  to  tliai  of  a  com,.ion  reiracUnf 
telescope  a  hundred  feet  in  length.  ^ 
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planet,  and  only  18,000  miles  from  the  edge  of 
the  ring.  Of  course,  this  satellite  will  move 
round  the  visible  hemisphere  of  Saturn’s  firma¬ 
ment  in  little  more  than  eleven  hours.  The 
second  satellite  revolves  round  the  planet  in  one 
day  and  about  nine  hours,  at  the  distance  of  150,- 
000  miles.  The  third  satellite  performs  its  revo-  [ 
lution  in  one  day  twenty-one  hours  and  a  quarter, 
at  the  distance  of  190,000  miles.  These  three 
eatellites  are  all  much  nearer  to  Saturn  than  our  \ 
moon  is  to  the  earth;  and  as  they  are  undoubtedly  I 
larger  than  our  moon,  they  must  present  a  large 
and  splendid  appearance  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Saturn.  The  fourth  satellite  completes  its  circuit 
>n  two  days,  seventeen  hours  and  three  quarters,  at  j 
the  distance  of  243,000  miles, or  a  little  more  than 
tile  distance  between  the  earth  and  moon.  The 
fifth  satellite  finishes  its  periodical  revolution  in 
four  days,  twelve  hours,  fifty-five  minutes,  at  the 
distance  of  340,000  miles.  The  sixth  requires  a 
period  of  fifteen  days,  and  twenty-two  hours  and 
three  quarters,  and  revolves  at  the  distance  of 
788,000  miles.  The  seventh,  or  outermost  sat¬ 
ellite,  requires  seventy-nine  days  and  about  eight 
hours  to  complete  its  revolution,  and  its  orbit  is 
2,297,000  miles  from  the  center  of  Saturn,  or 
more  than  nine  times  the  distance  between  the 
earth  and  the  moon.  The  orbits  of  the  six  inte¬ 
rior  satellites  are  nearly  circular,  and  very  nearly 
in  the  plane  of  the  ring.  The  orbit  of  the 
seventh  approaches  nearer  in  c(  mcidence  with 
tlie  ecliptic. 

These  satellites,  like  those  of  4upiter,  undergo 
frequent  eclipses;  but  on  account  of  their  great 
distance  from  the  earth,  these  eclipses  are  not 
frequently  observed.  It  is  evident  that  such  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  moons  revolving  around 
this  planet  at  different  distances  and  in  different 
periods  of  time,  will  present  a  most  beautiful, 
variegated,  and  sublime  appearance  in  the  heavens 
of  Saturn;  especially  when  all  the  seven  satellites 
happen  to  appear  at  the  same  time  above  the 
horizon.  Then  one  will  appear  as  a  full  moon, 
another  as  a  crescent,  and  another  with  a  half 
moon,  or  a  gibbous  phase — one  entering  into  an 
eclipse,  and  another  emerging  from  it — the  two 
inner  satellites,  on  account  of  their  nearness  to 
the  planet,  presenting  the  largest  discs,  and  the 
most  splendid  appearance,  and  moving  with  great 
velocity  in  their  orbits,  rapidly  passing  the  other 
satellites,  at  different  rates  of  motion,  and  leaving 
them  behind  in  their  courses.  On  the  surface  of 
Saturn  itself,  a  curious  effect  will  be  produced, 
and  a  diversified  scene  presented.  The  shadows 
of  all  objects  will  be  projected  in  different  direc¬ 
tions  by  the  different  satellites,  according  to  their 
relative  positions  in  the  heavens.  One  satellite 
will  project  the  shadow  of  an  elevated  object 
toward  the  east,  another  will  project  it  toward 
the  west;  a  third  will  make  it  fall  toward  the 
north;  and  in  a  variety  of  other  directions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  satellites  above  the  horizon, 
and  the  positions  they  occupy  in  the  firmament; 
and  the  swift  motion  of  the  first  two  satellites  will 
cause  the  direction  of  these  shadows  rii|)idly  to 
change.  In  addition  to  all  this  variety  of  celestial 
scenery  there  is  the  grand  spectacle  produced 
hy  the  magnificent  rings  with  which  the  planet  is 
encircled — which  we  will  now  endeavor  to  describe. 


SECTION  VII. 

On  the  rings  of  sathrn. 

These  rings  form  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
objects  connected  with  the  solar  system.  Galileo, 
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soon  after  he  had  presented  his  newly  invented 
telescope  to  the  heavens,  was  the  first  of  mortals 
who  caught  a  glimpse  of  this  singular  appendage 
to  the  globe  of  Saturn:  but  on  account  of  the 
want  of  sufficient  power  in  his  telescope,  he  did 
not  recognize  the  nature  of  the  object  he  was 
contemplating.  From  what  he  could  discern,  he 
imagined  that  Saturn  consisted  of  three  globes — a 
larger  globe  in  the  middle,  and  two  small  globes, 
one  on  each  side,  and  all  the  three  nearly  touch¬ 
ing  each  other.  After  viewing  this  phenomenon 
for  the  space  of  two  years,  he  was  amazed,  at  the 
end  of  this  period,  to  find  the  middle  globe  left 
quite  alone,  and  the  two  smaller  globes  to  have 
disappeared;  but  after  a  period  of  about  a  year  he 
again  caught  a  glimpse  of  them,  when  they  con¬ 
tinued  visible  for  about  fourteen  years  in  succes- 
sion.  Nearly  half  a  century  elapsed  before  the 
true  nature  and  form  of  this  extraordinary  pheno¬ 
menon  were  discovered.  During  this  period  many 
were  the  strange  conjectures  which  were  formed 
respecting  it.  Some  astronomers  thought  that 
the  two  small  globes  stuck  to  the  middle  globe, 
others  that  they  were  separated  from  it.  Some 
thought  that  the  phenomenon  consisted  of  one 
longish  body,  or  ellipsoid,  and  that  it  was  perfora¬ 
ted  with  a  very  large  hole,  or  opening  on  each 
side.  Some  imagined  that  two  bodies,  each  of 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  were  connected  with  the 
body  of  Saturn,  and  one  placed  on  each  side;  and 
some  that  the  phenomenon  consisted  of  an  ellip¬ 
tical  ring,  but  that  this  ring  was  attached  to  the 
globe  of  Saturn,  above  and  below.  Huygens,  in 
his“Systema  Saturnium,”  presents  us  with  four¬ 
teen  engravings  of  the  various  forms  which  dif¬ 
ferent  astronomers  had  conceived  respecting  this 
appendage  to  the  globe  of  Saturn,  some  of  which 
are  very  curious,  and  almost  ridiculous,  yet,  in 
some  cases,  indicating  considerable  ingenuity  of 
conception.  It  was  not  until  about  the  years 
1655  and  1656 — forty-six  years  after  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  telescope — that  the  real  nature  and 
figure  of  this  singular  phenomenon  were  discov¬ 
ered  by  Huygens.  This  ingenious  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  in  order  to  settle  the  disputes  on 
this  subject,  resolved  in  the  first  place,  to  iinprovo 
the  art  of  grinding  object-glasses,  so  as  to  increaso 
the  magnifying  power  of  telescopes;  and  in  this 
he  succeeded  so  far  as  to  make  some  that  magni¬ 
fied  two  or  throe  times  more  than  those  which 
liad  been  previously  in  use.  With  a  telescope 
twelve  feet  long,  and  another,  twenty-three  feot 
in  length — which  would  magnify  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  times — and,  after  a  long  series  of  observa¬ 
tions,  he  demonstrated  the  true  cause  of  those 
surprising  phenomena,  which  had  puzzled  all  pre¬ 
ceding  astronomers,  and  sliowed  to  a  certainty 
that  Saturn  is  surrounded  with  an  immense  ring, 
which  is  entirely  separated  from  its  body  by  an 
interval  of  many  thousand  miles,  and  that  the 
diameter  of  the  ring,  in  proportion  to  the  diam¬ 
eter  of  the  planet,  was  as  9  to  4. 

Since  the  lime  of  Hnygen.s,  it  has  been  disco¬ 
vered  that  thi.s  circular  arch,  which  surrounds 
Saturn,  is  composed  of  tw'O  concentric  rings, 
separated  by  an  interval  of  nearly  two  thousand 
mile.s.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  these 
rings,  as  calculated  by  Sir  J.  Herschel,  from  the 
measurements  of  Professor  Struve,  made  at  Dor- 

pat _ by  means  of  the  superb  micrometer  attached 

to  his  great  telescope: — Exterior  diameter  of  the 
exterior  I'ing,  176,418  miles;  interior  diameter  of 
ditto,  155,272.  Exterior  diameter  of  the  interior 
ring,'l51,fi90;  interior  diameter  of  ditto,  117,.3.39. 
Equatorial  diameter  of  the  body  of  Saturn,  79,- 
160.  Interval  between  the  planet  and  the  interior 
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ring,  19,090.  Interval  between  the  two  rings, 
1791.  Thickness  of  the  rings,  lUO  miles.  These 
dimensions  are  considered  by  some  as  ratlier  too 
small.  Sir  W.  Herschel,  and  all  the  astronomers 
who  preceded  him,  estimated  the  exterior  diameter 
of  the  exterior  ring  as  above  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  miles;  and  Sir  John  Herschel  himself  admits, 
that  “  the  interval  of  the  rings  above  stated  is 
possibly  too  small.”  Still  the  dimensions  here 
stated  convey  to  us  a  most  astonishing  idea  of  the 
magnitude  and  grandeur  of  those  magnificent 
rings  which  encompass  the  globe  of  Saturn.  Sir 
W.  Herschel,  by  means  of  several  protuberant 
points  connected  with  the  ring,  discovered  that  it 
has  a  swift  rotation  around  the  globe  of  Saturn, 
which  it  accomplishes  in  about  ten  hours  and  a 
half — which,  reckoning  its  circumference,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  lowest  dimensions,  at  554,234  miles,  is 
a  velocity  of  about  nine  hundred  miles  every 
minute. 

This  double  ring  is  evidently  a  solid  body,  as 
appears  by  its  throwing  a  well-defined  shadow 
upon  the  body  of  the  planet,  on  the  side  nearest 
the  sun,  and  on  the  other  side  receiving  the  sha¬ 
dow  of  the  planet  itself, — ^which  is  seen,  at  certain 
times,  by  means  of  powerful  telescopes.  It  is 
everywhere  at  least  twenty  thousand  miles  distant 
from  the  surface  of  the  planet,  and  yet  it  is  car¬ 
ried  along  with  it  in  its  annual  revolution  round 
the  sun;  and,  therefore,  if  it  were  not  a  solid  body, 
it  would  either  fly  off  from  Saturn,  or  its  centri¬ 
fugal  force,  caused  by  its  rapid  rotation,  would 
dissipate  all  its  parts,  and  disperse  them  around 
the  body  of  the  planet.  These  rings  contain,  on 
all  their  surfaces  taken  together,  an  area  of  more 
than  twenty  thousand  millions  of  square  miles, 
which  is  more  than  a  hundred  times  the  area  of 
our  globe.  They,  therefore,  contain  ample  space 
for  the  accommodation  of  thousands  of  millions 
of  inhabitants. 

In  consequence  of  the  immense  size  of  these 
rings,  and  the  large  space  they  will  occupy  in  the 
heavens,  they  will  present  a  magnificent  spectacle 
from  those  regions  of  the  planet  which  lie  under 
their  enlightened  sides,  particularly  those  places 
which  are  situated  not  far  from  the  planet’s  equa¬ 
tor.  They  will  appear  as  vast  arches,  spanning 
the  firmament  from  one  part  of  the  horizon  to  the 
opposite,  and  holding  an  invariable  situation  among 
the  stars.  They  will  not  be  visible  at  the  poles  of 
the  planet,  on  account  of  the  convexity  of  the 
globe  of  Saturn  interposing  between  them  and  the 
observer;  but,  near  the  polar  regions,  a  segment  of 
the  rings  will  appear,  presenting  a  brilliant  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  horizon.  Advancing  from  these 
regions  toward  the  equator,  they  will  appear  to 
span  the  heavens,  like  brilliant  arches  of  different 
degrees  of  magnitude,  until,  approaching  near  the 
equator,  they  will  appear  in  the  form  of  complete 
semicircles.  Fig.  49  presents  a  rude  sketch  of 
the  rings,  as  they  will  appear  from  such  a  position, 
together  with  a  partial  view  of  the  nocturnal  fir¬ 
mament  of  Saturn.  Rut  no  pictorial  representa¬ 
tion,  however  ample  the  scale,  can  convey  even  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  august  and  splendid  ob¬ 
jects  which  must  diversify  and  adorn  the  noctur¬ 
nal  sky  of  Saturn.  For,  beside  the  rings,  which 
will  form  the  most  striking  and  magnificent  spec¬ 
tacle,  there  are  seven  moons,  three  or  four  of 
which  generally  diversify  the  celestial  hemisphere, 
appearing  in  different  positions,  and  with  different 
phases;  and,  sometimes,  the  whole  seven  satellites 
may  be  beheld  in  one  bright  assemblage,  pursuing 
their  different  courses  among  the  stars,  and  rapidly 
fihifting  their  positions  and  aspects. 

The  views  of  Saturn  and  the  rings,  obtained  hy¬ 


po  werful  telescopes,  are  highly  interesting  and 
beautiful;  but  the  appearance  of  the  rings  is  not 
the  same  at  all  times.  When  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  they  appear  as  represented  in  fig.  50, 
where  they  assume  the  appearance  of  ellipses,  or 
ovals,  with  the  planet  in  the  center,  and  on  «fnch 
side  of  the  planet  the  dark  space  or  interval  b« 


Figs.  49,  50,  51,52. 


tween  the  interior  ring  and  Saturn.  The  division 
between  the  rings  is  indicated  by  a  dark  line  which 
seems  to  go  round  the  ring,  which  is  the  empty 
space  by  which  they  are  separated.  It  is  only 
once  in  fifteen  years,  however,  that  the  rings  ap¬ 
pear  so  open  as  here  represented;  and  sometimes 
they  are  altogether  invisible  as  seen  from  the  earth. 
This  happened  in  October,  1832;  and  after  being 
visible  for  some  time,  from  December,  1832,  to 
April,  1833,  the  ring  again  disappeared  for  two  or 
three  months.  During  this  time  the  only  indica¬ 
tion  which  was  given  of  its  existence  was  the  sha¬ 
dow  of  the  ring,  which  appeared  like  a  dark  belt 
across  the  body  of  the  planet.  At  present  flSdfi), 
the  rings  appear  much  narrower  than  what  is  re¬ 
presented  in  the  figure,  though  the  dark  space  be- 
tw'een  the  planet  and  the  ring  is  distinctly  visible. 
In  1S47,  the  ring  w-ill  appear  still  narrower — in 
the  beginning  of  that  year,  it  w-ill  appear  nearly 
as  in  fig.  51,  like  a  line  of  light  on  each  side  of 
the  planet,  but  without  any  apparent  opening  of 
the  ring;  in  the  beginning  of  1848,  it  will  entirely 
disappear,  and,  in  this  case,  the  thin  edge  of  the 
ring  is  turned  toward  the  earth,  and  the  planet  ap¬ 
pears  as  if  it  were  entirely  divested  of  its  magni¬ 
ficent  appendage,  and  to  move  solitary  among  the 
stars.  About  July  oi  August,  of  the  same  year, 
the  ring  will  again  appear,  through  good  telescopes, 
as  a  fine  thread,  or  line  of  light,  on  each  side  of 
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the  planet;  and,  in  1849,  the  opening  of  the  ring 
and  the  dark  space  between  it  and  the  planet,  will 
be  distinctly  visible.  During  the  years  1850  and 
1851,  the  ring  will  appear  still  more  expanded, 
until  toward  the  end  of  1854,  when  it  will  appear 
fully  expanded,  as  in  fig  50;  and,  during  the  other 
seven  years  and  a  half,  it  will  gradually  contract 
until  about  the  end  of  1661,  or  the  middle  of  1862, 
when  it  will  again  become  invisible. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
ring  takes  place  at  intervals  of  14  years  and  9 
months,  and  happens  when  the  planet  is  in  170 
degrees,  and  350  degrees  of  longitude,  or  in  the 
20th  degree  of  Virgo,  and  the  20th  degree  of  Pisces. 
The  sun  shines  on  the  one  side  of  this  ring 
during  a  period  of  nearly'  15  years,  and  the  regions 
of  the  planet,  that  lie  under  the  dark  side,  suffer  a 
solar  eclipse,  under  its  shadow,  during  the  same 
period.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  apparent 
defect  is  compensated,  not  only  by  the  light  of 
the  satellites,  but  by  other  arrangements,  with 
which  we  are  unacquainted.  This  planet,  with  its 
rings,  would  exhibit  a  more  splendid  and  interest¬ 
ing  apearance  through  our  telescopes,  could  we 
view  the  rings,  not  obliquely,  but  as  standing  at 
right  angles  to  our  line  of  vision,  as  represented 
in  fig.  52.  This  i-epresents  the  real  position  of 
the  rings  in  respect  to  the  planet;  but  our  eye  is 
never  so  much  elevated  above  the  plane  of  the 
rings  as  to  view  them  in  this  manner;  it  is  never 
elevated  more  than  30  degrees  above  the  planes  of 
the  rings,  so  that  we  never  see  the  rings  more 
fully  expanded  than  what  is  represented  in  fig.  50. 

Had  our  limits  permitted,  we  might  have  in¬ 
quired  into  the  ends  for  which  these  rings  were 
formed  by  the  Almighty  Architect,  and  the  designs 
they  are  intended  to  accomplish  in  the  sy'stein  of 
Saturn.  But, in  consequence  of  the  great  distance 
lit  which  we  are  placed  from  this  planet,  and  of 
pur  ignorance  of  many'  of  the  plans  of  the  great 
Creator  in  his  arrangements  of  the  universe,  we 
ire  unable  fully  to  appreciate  all  the  designs  he 
Jntended  to  accomplish,  either  in  this,  or  in  other 
parts  of  his  operations.  There  is  one  object,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  rings  were  evidently  intended  to 
accomplish;  namely,  to  throw  a  light  on  the  re¬ 
gions  of  the  planet  in  the  absence  of  the  sun — to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  thousand  moons — to  pro¬ 
duce  a  diversified  and  sublime  scenery  in  the  noc¬ 
turnal  sky  of  Saturn,  and  to  display  the  glory  and 
magnificence  of  the  Creator.  They  evidently  ma¬ 
nifest  his  power  in  the  amplitude  and  greatness 
of  their  dimensions,  in  the  vast  quantity  of  matter 
they  contain,  and  in  the  amazing  rapidity  with 
which  they'  revolve  around  the  planet — and  his  wis¬ 
dom  in  nicely  balancing  and  proportionating  every 
minute  circumstance  in  their  construction  and 
arrangement,  by  certai  n  laws,  so  as  to  prevent  them  [ 
either  from  flying  off  from  the  planet  in  its  swift  j 
career,  or  from  falling  down  upon  its  surface,  and 
producing  a  complete  derangement  of  the  whole  j 
fabric  of  this  mighty  globe — and  likewise  in  pre-  | 
serving  them  in  their  e.xact  position,  and  proper 
motions,  without  variation  from  age  to  age.  They  ! 
may  likewise  be  intended  to  teach  us  in  what  a  ' 
variety  o^  modes,  inscrutable  to  us,  the  Creator 
mav  bring  into  existence  numerous  worlds,  en¬ 
compassed  with  celestial  machinery  and  arrange¬ 
ments  altogether  different  from  anything  we  have 
hitherto  contemplated  —  which  may  lead  us  to 
conclude  that,  in  other  systems,  and  around  other 
suns,  worlds  may  exist  diversified  w'ith  celestial 
scenery,  of  which  we  find  no  trapes  throughout 
the  whole  range  of  our  planetary  system. 

But,  beside  these  general  design.s,  we  conceive, 
there  is  another  important  end  these  rings  are  in- 
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tended  to  subserve;  namely,  to  form  a  habitation  for 
numerous  orders  of  intellectual  beings.  Wherever 
matter  exists  in  our  world,  we  find  it  peopled  with 
different  orders  of  animated  existence;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  would  be  absuid  to  suppose  that  the  celes¬ 
tial  bodies — formed  by  the  same  All-wise  and  Al¬ 
mighty  Being — should  be  altogether  destitute  of 
inhabitants.  The  quantity'  of  surface  on  the  rings 
is  more  than  twenty-thousand  millions  of  square 
miles,  being  more  than  a  hundred  times  the  area 
I  of  the  whole  terraqueous  globe,  and  consequently 
contains  ample  sjiace  for  the  accommodation  of 
myriads  of  inhabitants;  and  it  is  highly  imjiroba- 
ble  from  what  we  know  of  the  plans  of  infinite 
wisdom,  that  such  a  space  should  remain  forever 
as  a  barren  desert,  without  contributing  either  to 
sensitive  or  intellectual  enjoyment.  The  scenery 
of  the  heavens  as  beheld  from  the  rings,  would 
even  be  more  grand  and  diversified  than  that  which 
is  beheld  from  the  surface  of  Saturn,  and  would 
afford  to  intelligent  natures  a  strikijig  display  of 
the  perfections  of  their  Creator. 

We  may  just  further  state,  in  relation  to  this 
planet,  that  several  late  astronomers  are  of  opinion 
that  the  outer  ring  of  Saturn  is  divided  into  seve¬ 
ral  smaller  rings.  Captain  Kater  states,  in  a 
paper  sent  to  the  “  Astronomical  Society,”  that 
on  December  I7th,  1825,  with  a  reflecting  tele¬ 
scope  of  six  feet  six  inches  focus,  “  he  saw  the 
outer  ring  of  Saturn,  separated  by  numerous  divi¬ 
sions,  extremely'  close,  one  stronger  than  tlie  rest, 
dividing  the  ring  about  equally.  Professor  Quete- 
let,  at  Paris,  likewise,  states,  that,  with  the  acdiro- 
matic  telescope  of  ten  inches  aperture,  “he  saw 
the  outer  ring  divided;”  and  Decuppis,  at  Rome, 
is  also  said  to  have  observed  the  same  phenome¬ 
non.  Mr.  Lawson,  an  ingenious  astronomer,  at 
Bath,  who  has  lately  erected  a  splendid  achro¬ 
matic  telescope,  twelve  feet  long,  states,  that  with 
■  some  of  its  higher  powers,  he  has  several  times 
observed  several  divisions  on  the  ring  of  ISaturn 
If  this  magnificent  arch  is  not  merely  double,  but 
even  treble,  or  quadruple,  it  presents  a  still  more 
wonderful  idea  to  the  mind,  especially  if  each  of 
the  rings  have  a  distinct  and  separate  rotation 
round  the  planet.  But  as  the  divisions  alluded  to 
have  not  been  perceived  by'  other  observers  in  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  we  must  suspend 
our  opinion  on  tliis  point,  until  more  minute  and 
extensive  observations  be  made,  either  to  disprove 
or  to  confirm  those  which  we  have  now  .stated. 

In  concluding  our  reflectimis  on  this  planet,  it 
is  almost  needless  to  remark,  that  the  |)lanet  itself, 
with  all  the  celestial  scenes  connected  with  it, 
presents  to  the  mind  an  object  of  surpassing 
grandeur  and  sublimity'.  Let  us  suppose  our¬ 
selves  stationed  within  a  few  thousand  miles  of 
this  planet — a  station  which  some  superior  intel¬ 
ligences  may'  occasionally'  occupy — from  such  a 
position,  the  globe  of  Saturn,  the  rings,  and  the 
satellites,  would  appear  to  fill  the  greater  portion 
of  the  visible  heavens.  Let  us  then  conceive  this 
planet — a  thousand  times  larger  than  the  earth — 
flying  before  us  at  the  rate  of  twenty-two  thou¬ 
sand  miles  an  hour,  carrying  along  with  it  stu¬ 
pendous  rings,  five  hundred  thousand  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  these  rings  revolving  round  the 
planet  with  a  velocity  of  nine  hundred  miles  every 
minute,  and  seven  other  siiacious  globes,  larger 
than  our  moon,  wheeling  their  rapid  courses,  at 
different  distances  around  the  planet  and  its  rings 

_ let  us  endeavor  to  stretch  our  imagination  to 

the  utmost,  to  represent  such  a  scene  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  reality,  and  suppose  ourselves 
as  spectators — how  grand  and  c'.'erwhelming, 
and  almost  terrific,  would  be  the  amazing  spec- 
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tacle!  Amidst  the  emotions  it  would  excite,  we 
could  only  exclaim,  “  Great  and  marvelous  are 
THV  WORKS,  Lord  God  Almighty!” — “Thy  right 
hand,  O  Lord,  is  become  glorious  in  power!” — 
“  VVlio  can  utter  the  mighty  acts  of  the  Lord!” — 
“The  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth!”  Is  it 
possible  to  sepa  ate  sucli  scenes  and  operations 
from  the  idea  of  an  eternal  and  Almighty  intelli¬ 
gence,  who  formed,  and  arranged,  and  set  in  mo¬ 
tion, sucii  stupendous  machinery  ?  Could  chance, 
or  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  have  ever 
produced  such  a  portion  of  celestial  mechanism, 
and  preserved  it  unimpaired  in  all  its  relations 
and  movements,  from  age  to  age?  Such  an  idea 
is  fraught  with  the  grossest  absurdity  that  ever 
entered  the  human  imagination.  If  a  Divine  su¬ 
perintendent  over  creation  did  not  exist,  the  whole 
frame  of  universal  nature  would  long  ere  now  have 
been  unhinged,  and  the  universe,  with  all  its  splen¬ 
did  orbs  and  mighty  movements  have  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  chaos,  and  scattered  throughout  the 
regions  of  infinitude.  And,  “since  a  God  there  is, 
that  God  how  great!”  His  power  is  irresistible,  his 
wisdom  is  unsearchable,  and  his  agency  pervades 
the  immensity  of  space.  To  refuse  to  submit  to 
his  laws  and  his  moral  government  must,  there¬ 
fore,  expo.se  us  to  the  most  dismal  consequences. 
For  thou.sands  of  means  are  within  the  range  of 
his  wisdom  and  intelligence  by 'which  the  rebels 
against  his  authority  may  be  arrested  and  piui- 
islied;  and  his  power  to  execute  his  purposes  no 
created  beings  can  control.  “The  mountains 
quake  at  him,  and  the  hdls  melt,  and  the  earth  is 
burned  at  his  presence.  Who  can  stand  before 
his  indignation?”  “  The  pillars  of  heaven  trem¬ 
ble  and  are  astonished  at  his  reproof.”  Happy 
they  who  have  this  Almighty  Being  as  their  fatlier 
and  their  frieixd,  “  who  do  his  commandments, 
hearkening  unto  the  voice  of  his  word.”  For  all 
the  glories  of  creation,  and  all  the  resources  of  the 
Universe  are  at  his  disposal  to  contribute  to  their 
nowledge  and  felicity,  while  ages  numerous  as 
the  drops  of  ocean  are  rolling  on. 


SECTION  VIII. 

On  the  planet  uranus. 

Until  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Saturn 
was  considered  as  the  remotest  planet  from  the 
sun,  and  his  orbit  as  forming  the  outermost  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  planetary  system.  But,  since  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Uranus,  the  diameter  of  the  system  is 
doubled,  and  the  area  of  the  space  it  comprehends 
is  four  times  the  dimensions  formerly  suppo.sed. 
Instead  of  an  area  of  twenty-five  thousand  millions 
of  square  miles — its  former  supposed  dimensions — 
it  now  comprehends  at  least  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  millions  of  square  miles;  throughout  every 
portion  of  which  the  influence  of  the  great  central 
luminary  extends,  and  likewise  an  far  beyond  as 
the  erratic  comet  pursues  its  distant  coarse.  It 
is  somewhat  strange  that,  from  the  lime  of  Huy¬ 
gens  and  Cassini,  when  telescopes  were  brought 
to  a  certain  degree  of  perfection,  until  near  the 
close  of  the  eigiiteenth  century  (a  jieriod  of  more 
than  a  hundred  )’ears),  no  new  discoveries  were 
made  in  the  heavens,  when  the  number  of  those 
who  cultivated  the  science  of  astronomy  was  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  science  itself  had  received  many 
improvements.  But  the  mind  of  man  has  a.  pro- 
pensitj'  to  indoience  when  not  stimulated  by 
worldl}'  gain,  and  certain  difficulties  to  be  en¬ 
countered  tend  to  discourage  and  impede  its  pro¬ 
gress.  Uie  long  and  unwieldy  telescopes  used 


by  the  astronomers  of  the  seventeenth  century 
were  very  difficult  to  manage,  and  required  long 
exposure  to'tlle  cold  air  of  the  evening,  and  tlieir 
attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  observations  on 
the  planetary  bodies  which  were  then  known. 
Few  observations,  comparatively,  were  made  on 
the  fixed  stars,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  varieties 
which  exist  among  them,  the  changes  to  wliicU 
they  are  subject,  or  the  moving  bodies  that  may 
be  found  iu  the  stellar  regions;  and  hence,  in 
part,  the  reason  that  so  few  discoveries  were  made 
during  that  period. 

7'he  appearance  of  the  late  Sir  William  Her- 
schel,  as  an  observer  of  the  heavens,  formed  a  new 
era  in  the  hi.story  of  astronomy.  This  illustrious 
astronomer  having  viewed  the  heavexis  with  a 
two-feet  Gregorian  telescope,  which  he  had  bor¬ 
rowed,  was  so  much  interested  with  the  instru¬ 
ment,  that  he  commissioned  a  friend  in  London 
to  purchase  for  him  one  of  a  larger  size.  The 
price,  however,  being  more  than  he  anticipated, 
and  more  than  iie  could  afford,  he  resolved  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  construction  of  one  with  his  own  hands; 
and  in  this  lie  succeeded.  A  five-feet  Newtonian 
reflector,  which  he  completed  iu  1774,  was  tlio 
commencement  of  that  brilliant  series  of  discove¬ 
ries  and  improvements  which  he  afterward  effect¬ 
ed.  While  residing  in  Bath  he  had  been  engaged 
for  a  year  and  a  half  in  making  a  regular  survey 
of  the  heavens,  when  on  the  evening  of  the  13tli 
of  March,  1761,  he  discovered,  among  other  stars 
one  of  unusually  steady  radiance;  continuing  to 
watch  it,  he  found,  after  several  observations,  a 
perceptible  change  in  its  position,  although  its 
motion  with  relation  to  the  other  stars  was  very 
slow.  Having  sent  an  account  of  this  observa¬ 
tion  to  Dr.  Maskelyne,  tlie  astronomer  royal,  it 
was  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  comet,  but  soon  after¬ 
ward  it  was  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  it 
was  a  new  planet  which  hud,  in  all  former  ages, 
eluded  the  observation  of  astronomers.  For  this 
discovery  the  Royal  Society  conferred  upon  Her- 
schel  the  honorary  recompense  of  Sir  Godfrey 
Copley’s  medal;  and  he  named  the  planet  Geor- 
gium  Sidus,  iu  honor  of  his  majesty  king  George 
tlie  I'liird:  but  the  continental  astronomers  dis¬ 
tinguished  it  b}'  tlie  name  of  Herscliel,  in  honor 
of  the  discoverer;  and  it  is  now  more  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Uranus.  Soon  after  this 
discovery,  Herschel  was  taken  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  his  majesty,  and  rewarded  witli  a  pension 
of  £30U  per  annum.  He  removed  to  Slough,  near 
Windsor,  where,  in  1769,  he  erected  his  large 
forty-feet  telescope,  by  wliich  he  was  enabled  to 
make  further  discoveries. 

The  planet  Uranus  is  not  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  requires  a  certain  degree  of  magnifying 
power  to  render  it  visible  as  a  very^  small  star. 
We  have  .seen  it  in  this  way  with  a  power  of  twen¬ 
ty  times,  but  it  requires  a  power  of  at  least  two 
hundred  times  to  make  it  appear  like  a  well- 
defined  vi.sible  disc.  Its  real  magnitude,  however, 
is  consiJeriihle, — being  no  less  tliaii  thirty-five 
thousand  miles  in  uiameter,  or  more  than  eighty 
times  the  size  of  our  globe.  Its  surface  contains 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight  mil¬ 
lions  of  square  miles, — which  is  seventy-eight 
times  the  area  of  all  the  habitable  portions  of  ilia 
earth;  so  that  this  apparently  small  body,  which 
had  remained  unnoticed  for  thousands  of  years, 
adds  considerably  to  the  quantity  of  matter  for¬ 
merly  supposed  to  belong  to  the  solar  system, 
lor  it  contains  a  mass  of  matter,  as  to  bulk,  more 
than  twenty  times  larger  than  what  is  contained 
in  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  the  Moon,  Mars, 
Vesta,  J uno,  Ceres,  and  Pallas.  Its  distance  from 
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the  sun  is  about  double  that  of  Saturn, — being  no  I 
less  than  eighteen  hundred  millions  of  miles.  To 
reach  the  nearest  point  of  its  orbit,  a  cannon  ball, 
flying  from  the  earth  in  that  direction,  at  the  rate 
of  five  hundred  miles  an  hour,  would  require  a 
period  of  three  hundred  and  ninety  years.  It 
moves  round  the  sun  in  the  space  of  eighty-four 
years,  in  an  orbit  eleven  thousand  millions  of 
miles  in  circumference;  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
thousand  miles  an  hour.  The  inclination  of  its 
orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  is  46  minutes, 
28  seconds. 

From  the  immense  distance  at  which  this  planet 
is  placed  from  the  sun,  we  might  be  apt  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  there  will  be  a  great  deficiency  of  light 
and  heat  on  its  surface.  The  quantity  of  light  it 
receives  from  the  sun  is  about  three  hundred  and 
sixty  time  less  than  what  the  earth  receives;  for 
the  quantity  of  illumination  enjoyed  in  any  planet 
is  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  square  of  the 
distance  of  the.  luminous  body  that  enlightens  it. 
The  quantity  of  lighten  Uranus — notwithstanding 
ils  great  distance  from  the  sun — will  be  equal  to 
what  we  should  have,  were  three  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  full  moons  continually  shining  on  our  globe 
at  one  time.  But  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  planet  may  be  so  constructed  as  to 
take  in  ten  or  twenty  times  the  quantity  of  light 
which  our  eyes  would  receive,  were  we  placed  in 
that  distant  region.  And  as  to  sensible  heat,  it  does 
not  appear  that  this  depends  on  the  distance  of  a 
planetary  body  from  the  sun;  but  on  the  nature 
of  its  atmosphere,  and  the  substances  on  its  sur¬ 
face  on  which  the  rays  of  light  and  heat  fall. 
Every  part  of  our  globe  may  be  considered  as  at 
an  equal  distance  from  the  sun,  and  yet  there  are 
all  the  varieties  of  temperature  experienced  from 
twenty  degrees  below  zero  in  the  frozen  regions 
of  Greenland,  to  a  hundred  degrees  above  it,  in 
the  scorching  climes  of  the  torrid  zone.  On  the 
top  of  the  Andes,  in  South  America,  there  is  the 
most  intense  cold,  and  perpetual  snows;  while  in 
the  plains  below  excessive  heat  is  felt  under  the 
rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  while  only  a  few  miles  in¬ 
tervene  between  the  respective  localities.  At  any 
rate,  we  may  rest  assured  that,  throughout  all  the 
regions  of  the  universe,  the  Creator  has  displayed 
his  wisdom  and  goodness  in  adapting  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  constitution  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  habitation  he  has  provided  for  them. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  distance  of  this 
planet,  no  discoveries  have  been  made  on  its  sur¬ 
face;  no  spots  have  been  seen  to  indicate  a  rota¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  the  period  of  its  revolution 
round  its  axis  is  unknown.  But  the  same  illus¬ 
trious  astronomer  who  first  detected  it,  soon  after 
discovered  no  less  than  six  satellites  which  revolve 
around  it.  The  following  table  contains  a  list  of 
these  satellites,  with  their  distances  from  Uranus, 
and  their  periods  of  revolution. 


1st,  or  nearest  Period.  Distance. 


to  Uranus, 

5d.  21h.  25m. 

230,000  miles. 

2d, 

8  17 

1 

298,000 

3d, 

10  23 

3 

348,000 

4th, 

13  10 

56 

399,000 

5th, 

38  1 

48 

777,000 

6th, 

107  16 

40 

1,597,708 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  these  satellites, 
nstead  of  moving  from  west  to  east,  or  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  all  the  other  planets  and  satellites,  have 
their  orbits  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  ecliptic, 
and  move  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west.  These 
are  e.xceptions  to  the  general  laws  of  the  planetary 
system  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  But  they 
occur  at  the  farthest  limits  of  the  solar  system, 
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perhaps  to  teach  us,  that  in  other  systems  arrange¬ 
ments  may  exist  very  different  from  those  wo  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  system  to  which  we  belong. 


S-ECTION  IX. 

General  remarks  on  the  solar  system. 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of  the  principal  phe¬ 
nomena  connected  with  the  planetary  bodie-s  which 
compose  the  solar  System.  We  have  no  reason, 
however,  to  conclude  that  all  the  planets  belong¬ 
ing  to  our  S5'stem  have  yet  been  discovered.  Were 
a  planet  of  double  the  magnitude  of  the  Earth  re¬ 
volving  between  the  orbits  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
it  would  be  altogether  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  might  revolve  for  thousands  of  years  without 
being  observed  by  the  inhabitants  of  our  globe, 
unless  astronomers  were  to  make  a  minute  sur¬ 
vey,  with  powerful  telescopes,  of  the,  whole  range 
of  the  zodiac,  in  which  most  of  the  planets  are 
found  to  move,  along  with  portions  of  the  celes¬ 
tial  regions  on  either  side  of  it.  If  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  have  no  better  e)'es 
than  ours,  and  no  artificial  helps  to  vision,  they 
must  be  altogether  ignorant  that  such  a  globe  as 
the  earth  exists  in  the  universe,  nor  will  they  ever 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  either  Mars,  Mercury,  or 
Venus.  Considering  the  distance  that  intervenes 
between  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  it  is  not  at  all  im¬ 
probable  that  one  or  more  planets  may  exist  in 
the  interval;  and  since  no  less  than  9(10  millions 
of  miles  intervene  between  the  orbits  of  Saturn 
and  Uranus,  several  planets,  much  larger  than  the 
earth,  may  revolve  in  those  regions,  which  the 
keen  eyes  of  astronomers  have  never  yet  delected. 
Even  within  the  orbit  of  Mercury  a  planet  may 
exist,  which  we  may  never  be  able  to  discover,  on 
account  of  its  nearness  to  the  sun,  being  at  all 
times  immersed  in  the  effulgence  of  the  solar  rays. 
(Jur  views  of  the  universe  and  its  arrangements 
are  only  beginning  to  open  and  expand;  but  in 
the  ages  to  come,  if  art  and  science  still  advance, 
objects  of  which  we  have  no  conception  at  present 
may  be  disclofsed  to  view,  even  within  the  bounds 
of  the  planetary  system. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  system  we  per¬ 
ceive  order  and  harmony  prevailing  witliout  inter¬ 
ruption.  While  the  planets  are  prosecuting  their 
courses  with  amazing  velocity,  and  movijig  on¬ 
ward  in  their  respective  spheres  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  pause — while  their  attractive  forces  on  each 
other  sometimes  produce  slight  perturbations — 
while  one  sometimes  interposes  between  the  sun 
and  another,  and  casts  a  transient  shade  over  its 
surface;  j'et  no  disorder  or  confusion  ever  occurs 
throughout  the  system  :  every  orb  finishes  its  re¬ 
spective  circle  of  revolution  in  exactly  the  period 
of  time  in  which  it  has  been  performed  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years;  no  one  ever  interrupts  the  course 
of  another;  no  satellite  ever  forsakes  its  primary, 
in  the  course  of  its  rapid  movement;  but  the 
laws  of  motion  originally  impressed  upon  all  the 
bodies  of  the  system  continue  to  operate  as  they 
have  done  from  the  beginning.  'I'liese  circum¬ 
stances  evidently  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a 
presiding  Intelligence,  who  at  first  formed  and 
arranged  this  magnificent  system,  and  wlio  every 
moment  sustains  it  in  all  its  movements.  It 
would  be  easy  to  show— if  this  were  the  proper 
place  for  it — that  unless  an  Immaterial  Power 
continually  re-excited  motion  in  the  material 
universe,  all  motion  would  stop  in  a  very  short 
time — perhaps  in  less  than  an  hour — except  that 
the  planets  would  run  out  in  right-lined  dircctious; 
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and  then  nothing  would  ensue  but  confusion, 
darkness,  silence,  and  chaos.  For  matter  of  it¬ 
self  can  pursue  no  end,  obey  no  law,  nor  change 
the  direction  of  its  motion.  If,  then,  a  presiding 
Divinity  is  continually  e,xerting  his  attributes, 
impressing  every  part  of  that  universe  to  which 
he  gave  existence,  we  cannot  deny  his  title  to 
supreme  dominion;  and,  if  so,  we  must  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  all  praise,  adoration,  submission,  and 
obedience  are  due  to  Him  who  hath  created  all 
things,  and  for  whose  “pleasure  they  are  and 
were  created.” 

It  may  likewise  be  remarked,  that  amidst  all 
the  varieties  which  characterize  the  planetary  sys¬ 
tem,  there  are  evident  marks  of  unity  and  mutual 
relationship.  The  distances  of  the  planets  from 
the  sun,  vary  from,  thirty-seven  millions  to  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  millions  of  miles.  The 
quantity  of  light  that  falls  on  the  surface  of  Mer¬ 
cury  is  two  thousand  four  hundred  times  more 
intense  than  that  which  falls  on  Uranus.  In  point 
of  magnitude  some  of  the  planets  are  several  thou¬ 
sand  times  larger  than  others;  and  as  to  the  times 
of  their  revolutions,  their  periods  vary  from 
eighty-eight  days  to  eighty-four  years.  Some 
have  one  accompanying  moon,  some  have  four, 
some  have  seven,  and  others  are  destitute  of  such 
appendages.  Yet  a  family  likeness  pervades  the 
whole.  The  figure  of  all  the  planets  is  nearly 
the  same;  they  are  all  either  globes  or  spheroids; 
they  all  move  round  their  axes,  and  round  the 
same  central  luminary,  producing  an  alternate 
succession  of  day  and  night,  and,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  a  variety  of  seasons.  Most  of  them,  if 
not  the  whole,  are  environed  with  atmospheres; 
and  on  their  surfaces,  mountains  and  plains,  hills 
and  vales,  have  been  descried,  and  the  law  of  gravi¬ 
tation  pervades  and  governs  the  whole.  One  sun 
enlightens  every  member  of  this  system,  whether 
primary  or  secondary;  and  although  this  luminary 
appears  to  one  planet  seven  times  larger  than  to 
us,  and  to  another  a  hundred  times  smaller,  yet  it 
serves  all  the  purposes  of  a  sun  to  diffuse  that  de¬ 
gree  of  light  and  splendor  and  benign  influence 
which  is  requisite  for  the  comfort  of  each  respec¬ 
tive  planet.  These  and  other  circumstances  plain¬ 
ly  indicate  that  o.ne  Supreme  Mind  contrived  this 
system  of  moving  bodies,  and  superintends,  di¬ 
rects,  and  governs  the  whole.  For  two  or  more 
supreme  beings — whose  plans  and  purposes  might 
clash — could  never  be  the  parents  of  that  harmony 
and  unity  of  design  which  we  perceive  through¬ 
out  the  system  of  nature.  Such  considerations, 
likewise,  lead  us  to  conclude  that  all  the  planets 
of  this  system  are  destined  to  subserve  in  their  re¬ 
spective  spheres  the  same  grand  purposes,  namely, 
to  serve  as  comfortable  habitations  for  numerous 
orders  of  sentient  and  intellectual  beings,  capable 
of  knowing  and  adoring  the  perfections  of  their 
great  Creator.  For  the  material  world  could  never 
be  shown  to  manifest  the  wisdom  and  intelligence 
of  its  Author  and  Contriver,  if  this  position  were 
denied.  For  it  would  then  exhibit  only  a  stupen¬ 
dous  system  of  means  without  an  end,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  magnificence  of  the  operations  employed; 
and,  in  this  case,  there  would  be  no  extensive  dis¬ 
play  of  the  riches  of  Divine  beneficence. 

Illustrations  of  the  distances  and  magnitudes  of 
the  Planets.— Sir  J.  Herschel  proposes  the  follow¬ 
ing  Illustration,  to  convey  to  the  minds  of  general 
readers  an  impression  of  the  relative  distances  and 
magnitudes  of  the  parts  of  the  solar  system  : — 
“Choose  any  well-leveled  field  or  bowling-green; 
on  it  place  a  globe  two  feet  in  diameter — this  will 
represent  the  suu  ;  Mercury  will  be  represented 
by  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  on  the  circumference  I 


of  a  circle  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  in  dia 
meter  for  its  orbit;  Venus,  a  pea,  on  a  circle  ci 
two  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet  in  diameter; 
the  earth,  also  a  pea,  on  a  circle  of  four  hundred 
and  thirty  feet;  Mars,  a  rather  large  pin’s  head, 
on  a  circle  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet; 
Juno,  Ceres,  Vesta,  and  Pallas,  grains  of  sand,  on 
orbits  of  from  a  thousand  to  a  thousand  and  two 
hundred  feet;  Jupiter,  a  moderate-sized  orange, 
on  a  circle  nearly  half  a  mile  across;  Saturn,  a 
small  orange,  on  a  circle  of  four-fifths  of  a  mile; 
and  Uranus,  a  full-sized  cherry  or  small  plum, 
upon  the  circumference  of  a  circle  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  diameter.” 

From  this  illustration  it  appears,  that  an  orrery 
to  represent  both  the  proportional  tlistances  and 
the  proportional  magnitudes  of  the  sun  and  planets 
would  require  to  be  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  and  nearly  five  miles  in  circumfer¬ 
ence;  and,  in  this  case,  scarcely  any  of  the 
planets  would  be  visible  from  the  center.  Our 
common  orreries  and  planetariums  can  exhibit 
only  the  relative  motions  of  the  planets,  and  the 
order  in  which  they  are  placed  from  each  other 
in  the  system;  but  they  can  present  no  accurate 
or  comprehensive  idea  of  their  proportional  dis¬ 
tances  or  magnitude.s;  and  the  balls  which  repre¬ 
sent  the  sun  and  planets  being  so  small,  and 
placed  so  near  each  other,  have  a  tendency  to 
produce  erroneous  conceptions.  The  compara¬ 
tive  distances  and  the  comparative  magnitudes 
can  only  be  separately  exhibited  on  a  small  scale. 
The  following  is  a  simple  method  by  which  wo 
have  frequently  exhibited  the  proportional  dis¬ 
tances  of  the  planets.  Provide  a  small  square 
rod  about  eight  feet  long,  at  one  end  of  wlficli 
place  a  ball  or  other  object  to  represent  the  sun. 
At  two  inches  from  the  sun’s  ball,  place  a  ball 
to  represent  Mercury;  at  three  inches  and  a  half, 
Venus;  at  five  inches,  the  earth;  at  seven  inches 
and  a  half,  Mars;  at  thirteen  inches,  Ceres,  Pallas, 
Juno,  Vesta,  almost  close  to  each  other  ;  at 
twenty-five  inches,  Jupiter;  at  forty-seven  inches, 
or  about  four  feet,  Saturn;  and  at  eight  feet, 
Uranus.  These  proportions  will  convey  an  ap¬ 
proximate  idea  of  the  relative  distances  of  the 
planets  from  each  other  and  from  the  sun;  and 
if  wax  tapers  were  placed  instead  of  the  halls,  and 
lighted,  these  comparative  distances  might  be  ex¬ 
hibited  to  a  large  audience.  The  proportiona* 
magnitudes  might  likewise  be  exhibited  as  fol¬ 
lows: — Suppose  a  globe  of  eighteen  inches  diame¬ 
ter  to  represent  the  sun,  Jupiter  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  ball  one  inch  and  four-fifths  diame¬ 
ter  ;  Saturn,  one  inch  and  two-thirds  ;  Uranus, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch;  the  Earth,  one-sixth 
of  an  inch;  Venus,  one-sixth  of  an  inch;  Mars, 
one-eleventh  of  an  inch;  Mercury,  one-fifteenth 
of  an  inch;  Moon,  one-twenty-fourth  of  an  inch; 
Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  Vesta,  by  small  pin  heads 
The  following  numbers  may  as.sist  the  memory 
in  recollecting  the  proportional  mean  distances  on 
the  planets.  Suppose  the  distance  of  the  Earth 
from  the  Sun  to  be  divided  into  10  parts — Mercu¬ 
ry  may  then  be  estimated  at  4  of  such  parts  from 
the  Sun;  Venus  at  7;  the  earth  at  10;  Mars  at 
15;  the  new  planets,  Ceres,  Vesta,  etc.  at  26; 
Jupiter  at  52;  Saturn  at  95;  and  Uranus  at  190 
such  parks. 

Method  of  acquiring  an  approximate  idea  of  a 
million  units. — In  the  preceding  description  of  the 
solar  system,  the  distances  of  the  sun  and  planets, 
and  the  extent  of  the  planetary  orbits,  have  been 
expressed  by  millions  of  miles.  But  however 
accurately  such  distances  and  dimensions  may  be 
considered  as  stated,  the  mind  is  unable  to  form  a 
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SUMMARY  VIEW  OF  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 


rke  following  Table  exhibits,  at  one  view,  the  dis¬ 
tances,  diameters,  periods  of  revolution,  etc.,  of 
the  Planets,  and  other  permanent  elements  of  the 
ftolar  System. 
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4i^tinct  and  comprePiensive  idea  of  such  vast  dis¬ 
tances  and  dimensions,  and  even  at  its  utmost 
ftretch,  and  with  all  its  efforts,  must  be  contented 
with  a  very  vague  and  indefinite  conception  of 
he  immense  spacCvS  of  the  heavens.  This  is 
partly  owing  to  our  want  of  a  clear  and  compre¬ 
hensive  idea  of  the  number  of  units  contained 
in  a  single  million.  We  can  form  a  clear  idea  of 
a  hundred  units,  and  even  of  a  thousand;  our  ideas 
of  ten  thousand,  fifty  thousand,  and  a  hundred  thou- 
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sand  are  less  clear  and  definite;  and  it  is  but  a 
vague  idea  we  generally  have  of  ten  hundred  thou¬ 
sand,  or  one  million,  when  we  attempt  to  grasp  it  at 
one  conception.  We  may  assist  our  conceptions 
a  little  by  such  illustrations  as  the  following: — 
million  of  pounds  would  be  sufficient  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  5000  miles  of  road,  at  the  rate  of  £200 
for  each  mile — which  would  be  sufficient  to  reach 
from  the  Land’s  End  of  England  to  the  northern¬ 
most  point  of  Scotland,  to  go  quite  round  the 
island  of  Great  Br.tain,  and  to  cross  it  in  different 
directions.  The  same  sum  would  be  sufficient 
to  rear  more  than  666  churches,  at  £1500  each. 
It  would  be  adequate  to  the  building  and  furnish¬ 
ing  of  2500  schools,  at  £400  each.  Were  a  man 
to  count  a  million  sovereigns,  one  by  one,  and 
allow  only  a  single  second  for  each  sovereign, 
and  continue,  without  intermission,  12  hours 
every  day,  it  would  require  more  than  23  days 
before  such  a  sum  could  be  counted;  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  to  count  in  the  same  manner  600 
millions  of  sovereigns,  the  amount  of  our  national 
debt,  would  require  more  than  fifty  years!  Wera 
a  million  of  men  to  be  arranged  in  a  straight 
line,  similar  to  a  line  of  soldiers  when  on  parade, 
and  three  feet  allowed  for  the  breadth  of  every 
man,  that  line  would  extend  over  a  space  of  more 
than  568  miles  in  length — in  other  words,  it 
would  extend  over  the  whole  length  of  the  island 
of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Straits  of  Dover  to 
the  Orkney  Isles.  Such  illustrations  may  help 
to  assist  the  mind  a  little  in  forming  its  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  number  of  units  contained  in  a 
single  million;  to  which  we  may  add  the  follow¬ 
ing — tliat  a  line  a  million  miles  in  length  would 
go  forty  times  round  the  circumference  of  the 
earth  ;  and  that,  since  the  creation  of  the  world, 
little  more  than  two  million  of  days  have  elapsed. 

Mr.  Henry  Martin,  teacher,  Chatham,  has 
lately  contrived  a  plan  by  which  a  million  of 
units  may  be  represented  to  the  eye,  and  which 
produces  a  more  striking  effect  than  any  plan 
hitherto  adopted.  It  consists  in  the  arrangement 
of  spots  of  the  size  of  those  in  the  annexed  figure. 
They  are  arranged  in  squares,  in  the  manner  here 
represented — every  square  containing  one  hun¬ 
dred  spots.  There  are  a  hundred  squares  on  a 
sheet  of  foolscap,  which,  of  course,  contains  ten 
thousand  spots  or  units;  and  there  are  one  hun¬ 
dred  of  these  sheets  pasted  on  a  piece  of  calico, 
which  doubles  up  like  a  long  map,  a  small  space 
being  left  between  each  sheet,  that  the  calico  may 
form  a  hinge  for  doubling.  The  number  of  spots 
on  these  hundred  sheets  amounts  to  10,000xih6» 
or  exactly  a  million.  3’his  representation  of  a 
million  of  units,  were  it  to  be  exhibited  in  the 


Fig.  53. 


most  striking  manner,  should  be  stretched  along 
the  side  of  a  large  room,  8  feet  high  and  14  feet 
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long,  which  it  would  completely  fill;  or  on  any 
Burlace  about  10}^  feet  square,  and  containing  an 
area  of  about  1U8  square  feet.  The  annexed 
figure  contains  400  spots,  which  are  only  the 
l-2500th  part  of  a  million,  so  that  it  requires  two 
thousand  five  hundred  times  the  space  and  the 
number  of  spots  contained  in  this  figure  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  units  in  a  million.  On  beholding  such 
a  number  of  units  or  spots,  as  close  to  each  other 
as  those  in  the  figure,  and  covering  such  a  large 
space,  the  mind  is  struck  with  wonder  at  the 
number  of  units  which  a  single  million  contains; 
and  Mr.  Martin  informs  me  that  “all  persons, 
who  have  seen  it,  have  expressed  themselves  much 
astonished  at  the  vastness  of  it.”  Were  each 
square,  containing  100  spots,  exactly  of  the  same 
size  as  in  the  figure,  placed  along  side  each  other, 
in  a  straight  line,  that  line  would  extend  above  a 
tliousand  feet  in  length. 

When  beholding  such  a  number  of  units  com¬ 
pressed  together,  and  yet  filling  so  great  a  space, 
we  might  be  apt,  at  first  view,  to  consider  it  as  a 
faint  picture,  or  emblem,  of  immensity  and  eter¬ 
nity.  But  what  is  one  million  compared  with 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  millions?  That  sun, 
which  enlightens  our  day,  is  ninety-five  millions 
of  miles  distant  from  us.  The  planet  Uranus  is 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  millions  of  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  sun,  and  yet  is  within  the  reach  of 
his  illuminating  and  attractive  influence.  Such 
immense  distances  are  comprised  even  within  the 
limits  of  the  planetary  system.  How  overwhelm¬ 
ing,  then,  to  consider  the  distance  of  the  nearest 
stars!  That  distance  is  not  less  than  twenty  bil¬ 
lions  of  miles;  and  let  it  be  remembered  that  each 
billion  contains  no  les.sthan  ten  hundred  thousand 
millions.  ‘  And  as  to  magnitudes,  we  are  almost 
equally  overpowered  at  the  idea  of  their  immen¬ 
sity.  The  sun  contains,  on  his  surface,  two  bil¬ 


lions,  four  hund’^fd  and  thirty  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  square  miles;  and  liis  solid  con¬ 
tents  comprehend  more  than  three  hundred  and 
forty-six  thousand  billions  of  cubical  miles.  And 
the  sun  is  only  one  out  of  a  hundred  millions  of 
similar  globes  which  compose  the  visible  universe; 
and,  beyond  all  that  is  visible  to  human  eyes,  orbs 
of  astonishing  grandeur  may  exist,  whose  num¬ 
ber  may  exceed  the  number  of  the  sands  that  lie 
along  the  sea-shore.  Hence  the  necessity  of  en¬ 
deavoring  to  form  as  large  and  extensive  an  idea 
as  possible  of  the  number  of  units  contained  in  a 
million,  if  we  wish  to  take  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  immense  spaces  of  the  heavens,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  celestial  orbs.  P'or  a  million, 
great  as  this  number  is,  forms,  as  it  were,  but  a 
unit  to  thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  millions — to  billions,  trillions,  and 
other  higher  numbers  that  sometimes  enter  into 
astronomical  calculations. 

What  a  vast  and  overpowering  assemblage  of 
human  beings  must  be  presented  to  view  at  that 
solemn  day,  when  all  the  men  and  women,  that 
have  ever  dwelt  on  the  surface  of  our  globe,  shall 
appear  in  one  great  assembly  before  “God,  the 
Judge  of  all!”  The  number  that  have  already 
dwelt  upon  the  earth,  since  the  formation  of  the 
first  man,  is  at  least,  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
thousand  two  hundred  millions;  and,  probably, 
more  than  double  that  number  ma}'  appear  be¬ 
fore  that  decisive  day  draws  nigh.  The  idea  of 
such  an  assemblage  of  beings  is  absolutely  over¬ 
whelming  to  our  limited  powers  of  conception.  It 
may  be  pi-oper,  however,  occasionally  to  ruminate 
on  such  subjects,  as  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
modes  by  which  we  may  acquire  comprehensive 
views  of  the  vast  extent  of  creation,  and  of 
the  ineffable  glory  and  magnificence  of  the  grea) 
Creator 
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Beside  the  planetary  bodies  described  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapters,  there  is  a  class  of  celestial  bodies, 
considered  as  connected  with  the  solar  system, 
which  have  obtained  the  name  of  comet.s.  The 
word  comet  is  derived  from  the  Greek  and 
the  Latin  coma,  both  of  which  signify  the  hair, 
and  a  comet  was  so  denominated,  because  the  lu¬ 
cid  haze  with  which  the  body  of  a  comet  is  attend¬ 
ed  sometimes, resembles  flowing  hair.  As  com¬ 
paratively  little  is  known  of  the  nature  and  desti¬ 
nation  of  these  erratic  bodies,  we  shall  just  offer  a 
very  few  remarks  on  wliat  has  been  ascertained  re¬ 
specting  their  plienomena  and  motions. 

Comets  are  distinguished  from  the  planets  and 
fixed  stars  by  being  usually  attended  with  a  long 
train  of  light,  tending  always  opposite  to  the  sun, 
which  is  called  the  tail,  and  which  is  of  a  fainter 
luster  the  farther  it  is  from  the  body  of  the  comet. 
The  luminous  point  near  the  center  or  head  of 
e  comet,  whence  the  tail  seems  to  proceed,  is 
called  the  nucleus,  which  appears  to  be  the  densest 
part  of  the  comet.  The  tail  of  a  comet  at  its 
first  appearance  is  very  short,  and  increases  as  it 
approaches  toward  the  sun.  Immediatelj^  after, 
its  perihelion,  or  nearest  approach  to  the  sun,  the 
tail  is  longest  and  most  luminous,  and  is  then  ge¬ 
nerally  observed  to  be  somewhat  bent,  and  to  be 
convex  toward  those  parts  to  which  the  comet  is 
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moving;  the  convex  side  being  rather  brighter  and 
better  defined  than  the  concave  side.  When  the 
tail  has  attained  its  greatest  length,  it  quickly  de. 
creases,  and  vanishes  entirely  from  the  sight  about 
the  same  time  that  the  comet  itself  ceases  to  be 
visible.  Of  what  kind  of  matter  the  tail  consists 
has  been  matter  of  conjecture,  and  various  opinions 
have  been  broached  on  this  subject  but  noll.ing  ia 
certainly  known  respecting  it.  It  is  evident,  how¬ 
ever,  whatever  may  be  the  matter  of  this  substance, 
that  it  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  so  very  pellucid 
that  the  light  of  the  smallest  stars  suffers  no  sen¬ 
sible  diminution  in  passing  through  it.  Sir  J. 
Ilerschel  says,  that  he  “could  distinguish  stars  of 
the  sixteenth  magnitude,  through  the  thickest  part 
of  a  comet,  as  it  passed  over  them,  covering  them 
with  perhaps  50,(100  miles  of  cometic  matter.” 

The  tails  of  comet.s  are  found  sometimes  to  oc¬ 
cupy  an  immense  space  in  the  heavens.  The 
comet  of  1680  stretched  its  tail  across  an  arch  of 
104  degrees,  and  the  tail  of  the  comet  of  1760, 
subtended  an  angle  of  70  degrees.  The  real  length 
of  the  tail  of  the  comet  of  1680,  was  estimat¬ 
ed  at  112  millions  of  miles;  that  of  1769,  at  44 
millions,  and,  that  of  1744,  at  eight  millions  of 
miles.  Sir  W.  Herschel  estimated  the  length  of 
the  tail  of  the  great  comet  which  appeared  'n  1811, 
at  one  hundred  liiillions  of  miles,  n  space  larger 
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than  the  whole  ilistaiice  between  theeart’’  and  tlie 
sun;  and  its  breadtli  was  calculated  at  about  fif¬ 
teen  millions  of  miles.  We  may  just  simply  men¬ 
tion  the  opinions  of  different  philosophers,  res¬ 
pecting  those  long  trains  of  light.  Tyclio  Brahe 
supposed  them  to  be  the  light  of  the  sun  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  nucleus  of  the  comet,  which 
he  believed  to  be  transparent  like  a  lens.  Kepler 
thought  that  the  impulsion  of  the  solar  rays  drove 
away  the  denser  parts  of  the  comet’s  atmosphere, 
and  thus  formed  the  tail.  Sir  I.  Newton  supposed 
that  it  is  a  thin  vapor,  raised  by  the  heat  of  tlie 
sun  from  the  comet.  Euler  maintained  that  the 
tail  is  occasioned  by  the  impulsion  of  the  solar 
rays  driving  ofF  the  atmosphere  of  the  comet,  and 
that  the  curvature  observed  in  the  tail  is  the  joint 
effect  of  this  impulsive  force,  and  the  gravitation 
of  the  atmospherical  particles  to  the  solid  nucleus. 
Mairiu  imagined  that  comets’  tails  are  portions  of 
the  sun’s  atmosphere.  Dr.  Hamilton  supposed 
them  to  be  streams  of  electric  matter.  Biot,  the 
French  philosopher,  supposes  that  the  tails  are  va¬ 
pors  produced  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  also  that  the  comets  are  solid  bodies  before 
they  reach  their  perihelion,  but  that  they  are  af¬ 
terward  either  partly  or  totally  converted  into  va¬ 
por  bj' the  intensity  of  the  solar  heat.  Notwith¬ 
standing  these  opinions  of  eminent  philosopliers, 
we  must  still  admit  that  the  true  cause  of  tlie  ex¬ 
traordinary  phenomenon  of  the  tails  of  comets  re¬ 
mains  yet  unknown.  When  we  consider  that 
these  vast  streams  of  light  extend,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  to  eighty  and  a  hundred  millions  of  miles 
in  length,  we  cannot  conceive  that  any  of  the 
causes  assigned  above  will  account  for  such  u  won¬ 
derful  phenomenon.  If  they  consist  of  vapor 
raised  from  the  comet,  why  should  this  vapor  ex¬ 
tend  to  such  E  prodigious  length  through  space, 
and  why  should  it  be.  illuminated  throughout  its 
whole  extent?  for  if  it  were  opaque,  or  unillumi¬ 
nated  vapor,  it  would  be  invisible. 

Ill  ancient  times,  comets  were  generall}^  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  meteors,  or  exhalations,  generated  by 
inflammable  vapors  in  the  earth’s  atmosphere. 
But  it  is  now  ascertiiined,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
comets  move  in  regiofts  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  atmosphere,  and  form  a  portion  of  the  solar 
Bystern.  But  they  differ  in  many  respects  from 
the  various  planetary  bodies,  formerly  described. 
In  regard  to  planets,  their  orbits  are  all  confined 
to  a  certain  zone,  or  region  of  the  heavens,  of  no 
great  breadth,  except  in  the  case  of  Pallas.  This 
zone,  in  the  case  of  the  old  jilanets,  contains  about 
eight  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  ecliptic.  But  the 
orbits  of  tlie  comets  cut  the  ecliptic  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  and,  in  some  instances  their  orbits  are  di¬ 
rectly  perpendicular  to  it.  They  likewise  differ 
from  the  planets  in  the  form  of  their  orbits.  The 
orbits  of  most  of  the  planets,  though  elliptical, 
approach  very  nearly  to  circles;  but  those  of  co¬ 
mets  are  long  narrow  ellipses,  whose  length  is 
many  times  greater  than  their  breadth,  and,  in 
most  cases,  the  full  extent  of  their  elongation  can¬ 
not  be  traced.  Only  one  small  portion  of  these 
orbits  lies  within  the  limits  of  our  observations, 
and  their  remotest  boundaries  are  far  beyond  the 
range  of  liiiman  vision.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  per¬ 
ceive  a  comet  only  for  a  very  short  time,  and  du¬ 
ring  a  very  small  part  of  its  course,  the  remaining 
parts  of  its  course  being  performed  iu  regions  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  even  of  our  telescopic  vision,  and 
beyond  the  orbit  of  the  remotest  planet. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
comets  which  have  appeared  within  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half.  The  most  splendid  of  these  bo¬ 
dies  which  have  appearea  in  modern  times  was  the 
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I  comet  of  1680.  The  tail  of  this  comet  is  said  to 
have  reached  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon,  an 
extent  of  ninety  degrees.  When  nearest  the  sun 
it  was  calculated  to  have  been  within  150,000  miles 
of  his  surface,  and  its  rate  of  motion  at  that  time 
was  computed  at  about  a  million  of  miles  an  hour. 
The  period  of  its  revolution  round  the  sun  was 
calculated  at  575  years;  and  if  this  computation 
be  correct  it  will  not  again  visit  this  part  of  the 
system  until  the  year  2255.  Another  comet  which 
has  excited  a  considerable  degree  of  interest  and 
attention,  is  that  which  appeared  in  1682,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Halley’s  comet.  Dr.  Hal¬ 
ley  computed  the  period  of  this  comet  at  75  or  76 
years,  and  predicted  that  it  would  again  appear 
about  the.  end  of  1758,  or  the  begiuiiing  of  1739. 
It  accordingly  arrived  at  its  perihelion  on  theldtli 
March,  1759.  If  76  )’ears  be  the  real  period  of 
this  comet,  then  it  behooved  to  re-appear  in  1835, 
which  happened  accordingly.  It  was  seen  at 
Rome  on  the  5th  of  August  of  that  year,  and  arriv¬ 
ed  at  its  perihelion  on  the  16tli  November.  The 
period  of  this  comet  then  is  determined,  and  it  is 
proved,  at  the  same  time,  that  comets  are  perma¬ 
nent  bodies  belonging  to  the  solar  system.  At 
the  remotest  point  of  its  orbit,  this  comet  is  com¬ 
puted  to  be  3,400,000,000  of  miles  from  the  sun, 
or  nearly  double  the  distance  of  Uranus. 

Anotlier  brilliant  comet  appeared  in  1744,  the 
diameter  of  the  nucleus  of  which  was  nearly 
equal  to  the  apparent  disc  of  the  planet  Jupiter; 
and  its  tail,  which  was  divided  into  six  streams  of 
light,  was  reckoned  to  be  23,000,000  of  miles  in 
length.  In  1807,  a  large  comet  made  its  appeai'- 
ance  in  the  month  of  October,  and  continued  to 
be  visible  to  the  naked  eye  for  nearly  two  months. 
The  diameter  of  its  nucleus  was  calculated  by 
Schrop.ter  to  be  4600  miles,  and  the  diameter  of 
its  coma,  or  nebulosity  surrounding  the  nucleus, 
120,000  miles;  its  motion  was  frequently  at  the 
rate  of  55,000  miles  an  hour.  A  still  more  splen¬ 
did  comet  made  its  appearance  in  September, 
1811,  which  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye  for  more 
than  three  months  in  succession.  Scliroeter  com¬ 
puted  the  diameter  of  tliis  comet  at  50,000  miles, 
and  Sir  W.  Herscliel  estimated  the  lehgtii  of  its 
tail  at  100,000,000  of  miles.  Wlien  nearest  the 
eartli  it  was  distant  about  113,000,000  of  miles. 
We  shall  notice  only  two  otlier  comets,  remarkable 
on  account  of  tire  sliortness  of  their  periods.  The 
first  of  these  comets  to  whicli  I  allude  is  called  tlie 
Eiicke  comet,  from  Professor  Encke,  who  first 
ascertained  its  period.  It  performs  its  revolution 
in  a  period  sliorter  than  that  of  any  comet  yet 
known;  namely,  in  1200  days,  or  tliree  )fears  and 
three-tenths.  Its  orbit  penetrates  witliin  the  orbit 
of  Mercury,  but  does  not  e.'tend  so  tar  as  tlie 
orbit  of  Jupiter.  It  is  a  very  small  body,  and  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye.  Tlie 
otiier  comet  is  tlnit  of  Biela,  somelimes  called 
Garabart’s  comet,  wliich  fijiishes  its  revululioii  ia 
a  period  of  6^  years.  It  was  seen  in  1'2G,  1832, 
and  1839,  asid  in  February  and  March.  1.’'16.  It 
is  likewise  a  very  small  cornel,  and  cannot  be  seen 
without  a  telescope. 

The  number  of  comets  ins  Iieen  estimated  to 
be  very  great.  Seven  or  eiglit  liunared  of  tliese 
bodies  have  been  observed  lu  (iifie:eiit  ages;  but 
tlrere  are  only  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  of 
them,  the  elements  of  whose  orbils  Imve  tieen 
ae.ciirately  calouiateil,  so  as  to  identify  them  should 
they  again  make  their  appeuranoe.  By  far  tlid- 
greater  numbei’  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and' 
even  beyond  the  reach  of  telescopes,  and  many 
of  them,  doubtless,  pass  along  our  hemisiiliere  ia 
the  day-time,  when  they  cannot  be  percoivoi 
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From  calculations  formed  on  probable  grounds, 
M.  Arago  concludes  that  the  number  of  comets 
which  visit  the  solar  system  within  the  orbit  of 
Uranus,  is  at  least  3,000,000.  Of  late,  within  the 
space  of  fourteen  months,  five  or  six  comets  have 
made  their  appearance;  one  in  December,  1843, 
in  the  constellation  of  Orion,  another  in  August, 
1844,  not  far  from  the  star  Arcturus,  in  the  con¬ 
stellation  Bootes;  a  third  was  seen  in  September 
of  the  same  year,  near  the  constellation  Cetus;  a 
fourth  was  seen  in  the  month  of  January,  1845,  in 
the  West  Indies  and  which  was  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  but  was  not  seen  in  this  country  on  account 
of  its  great  southern  declination;  a  fifth  was  seen 
in  this  country  in  February,  1845,  near  the  constel¬ 
lation  of  Ursa  Major,  and  about  the  same  time  an¬ 
other  was  said  to  have  been  seen  in  the  East  Indies. 
We  had  au  opportunity  of  seeing  two  of  these  com¬ 
ets,  but  they  were  both  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 

In  former  ages,  the  appearance  of  a  comet  was 
viewed  as  the  forerunner  of  disastrous  events, 
such  as  wars,  famine,  pestilence,  the  revolutions 
of  nations  and  empires,  the  death  of  kings  and 
princes,  inundations,  earthquakes,  and  similar 
calamities.  But  we  need  scarcely  say  that  there 
is  not  the  least  foundation  for  such  apprehensions; 
for  comets  are  every  year  making  their  appearance 
to  the  astronomical  observer,  while  both  the  phy¬ 
sical  and  themoral  world  is  moving  on  in  its  regu¬ 
lar  course.  The  comets  are,  doubtless,  messengers 
of  the  Deity  sent  forth  to  accomplish  the  designs 
he  intended  in  their  creation;  but  we  have  not  the 
least  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  ever  intend¬ 
ed  to  “shake  from  their  horrid  hair”  wars,  famine, 
and  pestilence  upon  the  nations.  Their  destina¬ 
tion,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  in  full  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  benevolence  of  him  whose  “  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  his  works.”  It  has,  indeed, 
been  apprehended  by  some  that  a  comet  in  cross¬ 
ing  the  path  of  the  earth,  might  happen  to  come 
into  collision  with  it,  and  produce  a  shock  which 
would  shatter  its  present  constitution,  and  prove 
destructive  to  its  inhabitants.  It  is  admitted  that 
this  is  a  possible  circumstance,  though  the  chances 
in  favor  of  it,  according  to  Arago,  are  only  as  one 
to  281,000,000.  In  France  and  other  parts  of  the 
European  continent,  in  1773,  an  apprehension  of 
this  kind  was  excited,  which  was  attended  with 
many  serious  consequences.  People  of  weak 
minds,  it  is  said,  died  of  fright,  and  women  mis¬ 
carried.  A  similar  alarm  was  produced  in  1832, 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  comet  of  Biela, 
on  the  29th  of  October,  would  cross  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic  at  a  point  near  where  the  earth  would 
be  on  the  30th  of  November  following;  but  before 
the  earth  arrived  at  that  point,  the  comet  was  dis¬ 
tant  from  it  50,000,000  of  miles.  All  such  fore¬ 
bodings  and  alarms  may  be  considered  as  entirely 


without  foundation.  At  least,  the  believer  in 
Divine  revelation  has  nothing  to  fear,  for  he 
knows  that  the  purposes  of  the  Almighty  in  res¬ 
pect  to  this  world  are  not  yet  nearly  completed, 
and  that  many  of  the  most  prominent  predictions 
of  inspired  prophets  are  not  y'et  accomplished 
Wars  must  cease  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The 
knowledge  of  Jehovah  must  cover  the  earth 
The  Jews  must  be  converted  to  the  faith  of 
Messiah.  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  mu.st  “be¬ 
come  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his 
Christ,”  and  righteousness  and  praise  must  spring 
forth  before  all  nations,  before  a  comet  or  any 
other  celestial  agent  shall  be  permitted  to  impinge 
upon  our  globe,  or  to  alter  its  present  constitution; 
and  centuries  must  necessarily  elapse  before  such 
objects  are  fully  accomplished. 

As  to  the  destination  of  comets,  or  the  purposes 
they  are  intended  to  serve,  in  the  economy  of  the 
universe,  we  are  in  a  great  measure  ignorant,  as 
we  are  unacquainted  with  the  nature  and  consti¬ 
tution  of  these  singular  and  anomalous  bodies. 
But  as  they  are  all  the  w-orkmanship  of  Him  who 
is  “wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  work¬ 
ing,”  they  must  be  intended  to  subserve  import¬ 
ant  purposes  in  the  system  of  creation,  worthy 
of  the  perfections  of  Him  who  is  infinite  in  know¬ 
ledge,  who  “established  the  world  by  his  wisdom, 
and  hath  stretched  out  the  heaven  by  his  under¬ 
standing.”  So  many  thousands,  or  even  millions 
of  these  blazing  orbs,  as  are  continually  traversing 
the  regions  of  the  planetary  system,  were  not 
created  in  vain.  The  adjustment  of  their  motions, 
and  the  arrangement  of  their  orbits,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  each  other,  nor  with  the  motions 
of  the  planets,  is  an  evidence  of  that  Divine  wis¬ 
dom  which  is  displayed  throughout  every  part  of 
creation.  The  number  of  these  bodies,  the  vast 
magnitude  of  their  blazing  tails,  and  the  amazing 
velocity  with  which  they  move  in  certain  parts  of 
i  their  orbits,  display  the  Almighty  power  of  Him 
j  who  at  first  set  them  in  motion:  and  although  we 
are  partly  ignorant  of  the  ultimate  designs  they 
are  intended  to  accomplish,  yet  we  may  rest 
assured  that  they  form  a  part  of  that  plan  of 
Divine  beneficence,  which  appears  a  prominent 
object  in  all  the  works  of  God.  There  seems  no 
improbability  in  the  supposition,  that  they  are  in¬ 
tended  as  habitations  for  various  orders  of  intel¬ 
lectual  beings,  to  whom  the  Almighty  displays 
himself  in  a  peculiar  manner,  different  from  that 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  planets,  and  whose  cor¬ 
poreal  organization  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  world  in  which  they  are 
placed.  For  we  have  every  reason  to  beliewa 
that  an  infinite  variety  exists  in  the  universe,  in 
respect  both  to  the  physical  and  mental  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  intelligences  it  contains. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ON  THE  ECLIPSES  OF  THE  SUN  AND  MOON. 


The  term  eclipse  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word, 
which  signifies  to  be  diminished,  to  faint  away, 
to  swoon,  or  to  die.  When  the  full  moon,  in  her 
greatest  luster,  is  deprived  of  the  beams  of  the 
Bun,  she  appears  pale  and  languid,  as  if  she  were 
eick  and  dying.  Hence  the  superstitious  among 
the  ancients  imagined  that  the  moon  was  in  pain 
at  such  times,  and  therefore  lunar  eclipses  were 
called  the  labors  of  the  moon;  and  in  order  to 
relievo  her  in  that  fancied  distress,  they  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  hold  up  on  high  lighted  torches;  to 
blow  with  horns  and  trumpets;  to  make  a  loud 
noise,  by  beating  on  vessels  of  brass  and  iron,  to 
break,  if  possible,  the  enchantment  that  had  fallen 
on  the  lunar  orb.  Before  the  true  causes  of 
eclipses  were  ascertained,  those  phenomena  were 
considered  as  supernatural,  and  viewed  with  ap¬ 
prehension  and  alarm.  It  was  believed  that  they 
were  produced  by  the  immediate  interposition  of 
God,  as  a  token  of  his  displeasure.  When  the 
sun  was  totally  eclipsed,  it  was  imagined,  by  many 
of  the  ancients,  that  he  turned  away  his  face,  in 
abhorrence  of  some  atrocious  crime  that  had  been 
committed,  or  was  about  to  be  perpetrated  on  the 
earth,  and  threatened  mankind  with  everlasting 
night.  When  the  Medes  and  Persians,  several 
centuries  before  Christ,  were  preparing  to  engage 
in  furious  combat,  they  were  so  alarmed  at  an 
eclipse,  which  happened  at  that  time,  that  the 
warriors  on  both  sides  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace.  When  the  fleet 
of  Pericles,  the  celebrated  Grecian,  was  preparing 
to  attack  Peloponnesus,  there  happened  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  which  was  considered  as  a  most  un¬ 
fortunate  omen;  and  the  whole  of  the  Athenian 
commanders  and  their  men  were  thrown  into  the 
greatest  consternation.  Such  facts  should  inspire 
us  with  gratitude  for  the  advantages  we  now  en¬ 
joy,  in  a  land  where  science  is  cultivated,  and 
useful  knowledge  disseminated,  and  where  the 
light  of  Divine  revelation  has  dispelled  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  superstitions  of  the  heathen  world. 

Every  planet  and  satellite  is  enlightened  by  the 
sun,  and,  consequently,  casts  a  shadow  toward  the 

fioint  of  the  heavens  which  is  opposite  to  that 
uminary.  An  eclipse,  therefore,  is  a  privation 
of  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  of  some  other  heavenly 
bodvq  by  the  interposition  of  another  body  be¬ 
tween  it  and  our  sight.  Eclipses  are  either  of  the 
sun,  or  the  moon,  or  of  the  satellites  which  ac¬ 
company  some  of  the  planets.  In  regard  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  they  are  divided  into  total,  partial, 
annular,  and  central.  A  total  eclipse  is  when  the 
whole  face  of  the  luminary  is  darkened;  a  partial 
eclipse  is  one  wlien  only  a  part  of  the  disc  is  dark¬ 
ened;  an  annular  eclipse  is  when  the  whole  is 
darkened  except  a  ring,  or  annulus,  which  appears 
round  the  dark  part  like  an  illuminated  border. 
This  can  only  happen  in  the  case  of  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun.  In  a  central  eclipse,  the  centers  of 
the  two  luminaries  and  that  of  the  earth  are  in 
one  and  the  same  right  line,  as  when  in  an  eclipse 
tlie  moon  passes  through  the  center  of  the  earth’s 
tliadow. 


SECTION  I. 

On  the  ECLirsES  of  the  moon. 

An  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  produced  by  the  inter¬ 
position  of  the  earth  between  the  sun  and  moon, 
I  and,  consequently,  it  can  only  happen  at  the  time 
!  of  full  moon,  when  the  moon  is  in  opposition  to 
the  sun.  As  the  earth  is  an  opaque  body,  enlight¬ 
ened  by  the  sun,  it  will  cast  a  shadow  toward 
those  portions  of  space  which  are  opposite  to  the 
sun,  and  if  the  moon  happen  to  pass  through 
those  spaces  where  the  shadow  falls,  she  must 
necessarily  be  eclipsed.  The  sun  and  the  earth 
are  both  spherical  bodies,  and,  therefore,  if  they 
were  of  an  equal  size,  the  shadow  of  the  earth 
would  be  cylindrical,  as  in  fig.  54,  and  would  con¬ 
tinue  of  the  same  breadth,  at  all  distances  from 
the  earth,  and  would  extend  to  an  equal  distance, 
and  might  cause  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  to  the  su¬ 
perior  planets.  If  the  sun  were  less  than  the 
earth,  the  shadow  would  expand,  and  grow  wider 
the  farther  it  was  from  the  earth,  as  in  fig.  55.  It 
would  reach  the  orbits  of  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
and  Uranus,  and  eclipse  them,  when  the  earth  in¬ 
terposed  between  them  and  the  sun;  and  these 
eclipses,  in  the  case  of  the  most  distant  planets, 
would  be  of  long  duration,  on  account  of  the 
shadow  being  broader  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 


Fig.  54.  Fig.  55.  Fig.  5G. 


tance.  But  as  such  eclipses  never  happen,  it 
forms  a  demonstrative  proof  that  the  sun  is  not 
less,  but  greater  than  the  earth,  d’he  sun,  then, 
being  greater  than  the  earth,  the  shadow  of  the 
earth  is  a  cone,  which  ends  in  a  point  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  earth,  as  represented  in  fig.  56. 
This  cone  reaches  to  a  distance  of  840,000  miles 
from  the  earth,  or  about  three  and  a  half  times  as 
long  as  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth. 

If  the  moon  always  moved  in  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  she  would  suffer  a  total  eclipse,  at  tha 
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time  of  every  full  moon,  by  passing  through  the 
center  of  the  earth’s  sliadow.  But  tlie  moon’s 
orbit  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  tiie  ecliptic,  at  an 
angle  of  r)°  8',  and  coincides  with  it  only  in  two 
places,  called  the  nodes,  or  the  points  where  her 
orbit  intersects  the  ecliptic.  Full  moon,  there¬ 
fore,  may  frequently  happen  without  an  eclipse, 
as  at  this  period  the  moon  may  be  either  to  the 
north  or  the  south  of  the  ecliptic.  It  has  been 
calculated,  that  if  the  mean  opposition  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  or  the  full  moon,  happen  within  7°  47' 
of  the  moon’s  node,  tliere  must  be  an  eclipse;  but 
if  the  distance  be  greater  than  13®  21',  there  can¬ 


not  bo  an  eclipse.  Let  H  g,  fig.  57,  represent  the 
moon’s  orbit,  e  f  the  plane  ol  the  ecli|)tic,  and  N 
the  node  of  the  orbit,  or  point  where  it  cuts  the 
ecliptic;  and  a  b  c  d  four  representations  of  the 
earth’s  shadow  in  the  ecliptic.  It  is  obvious  that 
when  the  shadow  is  at  a,  and  the  moon  at  i,  there 
will  be  no  eclipse,  because  the  moon  is  too  far 
from  the  node,  and  the  earth’s  shadow  does  not 
reach  her.  When  the  full  moon  is  nearer  to 
the  node,  as  at  k,  only  a  part  of  her  disc  passes 
through  the  shadow,  when  she  suffers  a  partial 
eclipse.  When  the  full  moon  is  at  i.,  she  passes 
through  a  portion  of  the  shadow,  and  is  totally 


eclipsed.  When  the  moon’s  center  passes  through 
the  center  of  the  shadow,  which  can  only  happen 
when  she  is  in  the  node  at  n,  it  is  then  both  a  to¬ 
tal  and  a  central  eclipse;  and  such  an  eclipse  is  of 
the  longest  duration — at  which  time  the  total 
darkness  continues  about  two  hours. 

Fig.  58  represents,  in  a  different  point  of  view, 
a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon.  The  circle  a  b  c  rep¬ 
resents  the  orbit  of  the  moon,  in  which  it  revolves 
round  the  earth.  The  moon  is  supposed  to  be  in 
the  node,  and  in  her  opposition  to  the  sun — she 
therefore  passes  through  the  center  of  the  earth’s 
shadow.  And  as  the  shadow  of  the  earth  is 
nearly  6000  miles  broad  at  the  distance  of  the 
moon,  and  as  the  moon  is  only  a  little  more  than 
2000  miles  in  diameter,  she  must  be  completely 
immersed  in  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  and  must 
move  nearly  three  times  her  own  diameter  before 
she  can  emerge  from  the  shadow. 

The  following  facts  may  be  stated  in  relation  to 
lunar  eclipses : — 1.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  always 
begins  on  the  moon’s  eastern  side,  and  goes  off  on 
her  western  side.  2.  Lunar  eclipses  are  visible  in 
all  parts  of  the  earth  which  have  the  moon  above 
their  horizon,  and  are  everywhere  of  the  same 
magnitude  and  duration.  3.  The  moon’s  diame¬ 
ter  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  twelve  equal 
parts  called  digits,  and  as  many  of  these  parts  as 
are  darkened  by  the  earth’s  shadow,  so  many 
digits  is  the  moon  said  to  be  eclipsed.  The  ex¬ 
tent  in  which  the  moon  is  eclipsed  above  twelve 
digits  shows  how  far  the  shadow  of  the  earth  is 
over  the  body  of  the  moon  on  that  edge  to  which 
she  is  nearest  at  the  middle  of  the  eclipse.  4. 
The  moon,  when  totally  eclipsed,  is  not  invisible, 
if  she  be  above  the  horizon  and  the  atmosphere 
clear;  but  appears  generally  of  a  dusky  color, 
somewhat  like  tarnished  copper,  especially  toward 
the  edges,  being  generally  more  dark  about  the 


middle  of  the  earth’s  shadow.  Some  have  sup¬ 
posed  this  to  arise  from  the  moon’s  native  light, 
but  the  true  cause  of  her  being  visible  is,  the  scat¬ 
tered  beams  of  the  sun  bent  into  the  earth’s 
shadow,  by  passing  through  its  atmosphere.  The 
moon  is  not  eclipsed  by  the  earth  alone,  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  by  refracting  some  of  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  reflecting  others,  casts  a  shadow,  though 
not  so  dark  a  one  as  that  which  arises  from  an 
opaque  body.  Although  in  most  lunar  eclipses 
the  body  of  the  moon,  though  obscured,  is  still 
visible,  yet  it  has  sometimes  happened  otherwise. 
Hevelius  mentions,  in  his  “  Selenographia,”  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  which  happened  in  August, 
1647,  when  he  was  not  able  to  distinguish  the 
face  of  the  moon  even  with  a  good  telescope,  al¬ 
though  the  sky  was  sufficiently  clear  for  him  to 
see  stars  of  the  fifth  magnitude:  but  such  cases 
are  rare. 

The  duration  of  a  lunar  eclipse  depends  on  the 
following  circumstances: — 1.  On  the  largeness 
of  the  circle  of  the  earth’s  shadow,  whose  diame¬ 
ter  may  be  different  at  difFerent  times;  the  nearer 
the  moon  is  to  the  earth,  the  larger  is  that  portion 
of  the  earth’s  shadow  through  which  she  passes. 
2.  On  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon,  which 
may  be  dififerent,  on  account  of  her  variable  dis¬ 
tance,  as  she  moves  in  an  elliptical  orbit.  3.  On 
the  distance  of  the  moon  from  her  node  at  the 
moment  of  her  being  full,  which  will  cause  her 
to  pass  through  a  greater,  or  less,  portion  of  the 
earth’s  shadow.  Thus  when  the  moon  is  at  k, 
fig.  57,  the  eclipse  will  be  of  comparatively  small 
duration;  when  at  l,  its  duration  will  bo  much 
longer,  but  not  so  long  as  when  she  is  at  n,  in  the 
node,  when  she  passes  through  the  center  of  the 
shadow.  4.  On  the  velocity  of  the  moon’s  mo¬ 
tion  across  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  which  is  swift¬ 
est  when  she  is  in  perigee,  or  nearest  the  earth. 
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*11(1  the  duration  of  a  central  eclipse  will  then  be 
shortest.  According  to  these  circumstances  will 
be  the  time  of  continuance  of  a  lunar  eclipse. 
When  the  moon  is  centrally  eclipsed,  and  when 
she  is  at  her  greatest  distance  from  the  earth,  its 
duration  is  3  hours,  57  minutes,  26  seconds,  from 
beginning  to  end  :  and  when  she  is  at  her  least 
distance,  3  hours,  37  minutes,  26  seconds.  The 
moon  may  be  totally  eclipsed,  although  she  do  not 
pass  through  the  center  of  the  shadow;  but  in 
this  case  the  duration  of  the  eclipse  will  be  shorter 
than  what  has  been  now  stated.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  the  continuation  of  total  darkness  may 
amount  only  to  a  few  minutes,  when  the  moon 
passes  near  the  extremity  of  the  shadow. 


SECTION  II. 

0.\  ECLIPSES  OF  THE  StTN. 

As  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  causehbythe  interposi¬ 
tion  of  the  body  of  the  moon  between  the  sun 
and  the  earth,  when  she  throw's  a  shadow  over  a 
certain  portion  of  the  earth.  This  can  happen 
only  at  the  time  of  new  moon,  and  when  the  moon 
is  at  or  near  one  of  her  nodes.  The  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  though  expressed  by  the 
same  word,  are  in  their  nature  very  different;  the 
sun,  in  reality,  loses  nothing  of  his  native  luster  in 
ihe  greatest  eclipse,  but  is  all  the  while  diffusing 
streams  of  light  around  him  in  every  direction, 
and  illuminating  without  intermission  all  the  bodies 
in  the  planetary  system.  Some  of  these,  streams, 
however,  are  occasionally  intercepted  in  their 
course  toward  the  earth  by  the  moon  coming  be¬ 
tween  the  earth  and  sun,  and  at  that  time  the 
dark  side  of  the  moon  is  turned  tow’ard  the  earth. 
When  the  moon  is  eclipsed,  she  suffers  a  real  dimi¬ 
nution  of  her  borrowed  light;  but  when  the  sun 
is  said  to  bo  eclipsed,  there  is  no  diminution  of 
bis  light,  and  it  is  in  reality  an  eclipse  of  the 
earth  by  the  shadow  of  the  moon  falling  upon  a 
certain  portion  of  our  globe:  and  this  shadow 
would  be  distinctly  seen,  by  an  inhabitant  of  the 
moon,  passing  along  a  certain  zone  of  the  earth, 
like  a  small,  dark,  circular  spot.  The  moon  being 
much  smaller  than  the  earth,  and  having  a  coni¬ 
cal  shadow — because  she  is  less  than  the  sun — 
can  cover  only  a  small  part  of  the  earth  by  her 
shadow:  hence  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  visible 
only  to  a  few  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  whereas 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  visible  to  all  who  are  on 
that  hemisphere,  where  the  lunar  orb  is  seen. 

The  following  diagram,  fig.  59,  will  convey  a 
general  idea  of  the  nature  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
In  this  figure,  s  represents  the  sun;  m,  the  moon; 
E,  the  earth;  and  m  n  o,  the  orbit  of  the  moon. 
The  moon  is  supposed  to  be  in  that  part  of  its 
orbit  next  the  sun,  having  the  enlightened  side 
toward  the  sun,  and  its  dark  hemisphere  wholly 
turned  toward  the  earth,  which  is  its  position  at 
new  moon.  It  is  also  supposed  to  be  in  its  node, 
in  an  exact  line  between  the  sun  and  the  earth. 
In  this  situation  the  shadow  of  the  moon  falls 
upon  a  certain  portion  of  theearih,  and  intercepts 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  for  a  little,  from  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  earth  on  whom  the  shadow  falls.  Part 
of  the  cone  of  the  shadow  is  represented  at  a  b,  and 
it  is  never  more  than  about  180  miles  in  diame¬ 
ter,  within  the  limits  of  which  the  sun  will  appear 
totally  eclipsed.  But  sometimes  it  happens  that 
the  extremity  of  the  cone  of  the  moon’s  shadow 
falls  short  of  the  earth,  in  which  case  an  annular 
"’.clipse  of  the  sun  is  produced;  in  which  the  sun 
Eppears  like  a  brilliant  ring  of  light  around  the 
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dark  body  of  the  moon.  Beside  the  dark  shadow, 
there  is  a  penumbra  or  fainter  shadow  produced) 
which  is  represented  ate  d;  and  in  all  those  parts 
where  the  penumbra  falls,  the  sun  will  be  only 
partially  eclipsed.  Thus,  between  c  and  a,  the 
parts  of  the  sun  about  a  b  cannot  be  seen;  the 
rays  coming  from  thence  toward  c  or  a  being  in¬ 
tercepted  by  tbe  moon;  but  the  portions  of  the 
sun  about  g  and  h  will  be  visible.  The  nearer 
any  place  of  the  earth — within  the  penumbra — • 
is  to  the  dark  shadow  of  the  moon,  the  greater 
will  the  eclipse  appear,  and  the  nearer  it  is  to  the 
outside  of  the  penumbra,  the  smaller  will  bo  that 
portion  of  the  sun  which  is  seen  eclipsed.  To 
those  who  live  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  penum¬ 
bra,  the  whole  disc  of  the  sun  will  be  seen  and  no 
eclipse  will  be  visible.  Hence  it  happens,  that 
the  sun  may  be  totally  eclipsed  in  Africa  and  the 
southern  parts  of  Asia,  and  no  trace  of  an  eclipse 
perceived,  at  the  same  moment,  either  in  Britain 
or  America. 

The  following  are  some  facts  in  relation  to  so¬ 
lar  eclipses: — 1.  If  the  mean  conjunction  of  the 
sun  and  moon  takes  place  within  15  degrees  of 
the  moon’s  node,  there  must  bo  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun;  but  if  the  conjunction  happen  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  node  than  21  degrees,  there  can 
be  no  eclipse.  Therefore,  between  15  degrees  and 


Fig.  59. 


21  degrees  there  may  or  may  not  be  an  eclipse.  2. 
The  penumbra  covers  a  space  of  4900  miles  in 
diameter,  within  which  the  sun  will  appear  more 
or  less  eclipsed.  3.  The  motion  of  the  moon’s 
shadow  over  the  earth’s  surface  is  equal  to  her  mo¬ 
tion  in  her  orbit,  which  is  about  2200  miles  in  an 
hour;  a  velocity  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  a 
cannon  ball.  4.  The  number  of  eclipses  in  any 
year  cannot  be  less  than  two,  and  those  both 
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the  sun;  nor  can  they  be  ever  more  than  seven; 
in  which  case  there  will  be  five  of  the  sun,  and 
two  of  the  moon,  and  the  moon’s  eclipses  will  be 
total.  The  usual  number  is  four  in  a  year,  two 
at  each  node,  and  nearly  half  a  year  intervenes 
between  the  two  sets  of  eclipses.  5.  The  sun  is 
never  totally  eclipsed  longer  than  about  four 
minutes,  but  the  moon  may  be  immersed  in  the 
earth’s  shadow,  or  totally  eclipsed,  about  1  hour 
and  48  minutes.  6.  Eclipses  of  the  sun  are  more 
frequent  than  eclipses  of  the  moon,  because  the 
ecliptic  limits  of  the  sun  are  greater;  but  we  have 
more  visible  eclipses  of  the  moon,  because  they 
are  seen  to  the  whole  hemisphere  next  her;  while 
eclipses  of  the  sun  only  are  visible  from  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface.  7.  An  eclipse 
of  the  sun  begins  on  the  western  side,  and  ends 
on  the  eastern. 

Periods  of  Eclipses. — It  has  been  found  that  in 
223  mean  lunations,  after  the  sun,  moon,  and 
nodes  have  been  once  in  a  line  of  conjunction, 
they  return  so  nearly  to  the  same  state  again, 
that  the  same  node  which  was  in  conjunction 
with  the  sun  and  moon,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  of  these  lunations,  will  be  within  less  than 
half  a  degree  of  a  line  of  conjunction  with  the  sun 
and  moon  again,  when  the  last  of  these  lunations 
is  completed.  Therefore,  in  that  time  there  will 
be  a  regular  period  of  eclipses  for  many  ages.  In 
this  period  there  are  18  Julian  years,  11  days,  7 
hours,  42  minutes,  31  seconds;  when  the  last  day 
of  February  in  leap  years  is  four  times  included. 
Consequently,  if  to  the  mean  time  of  any  eclipse, 
either  of  the  sun  or  moon,  we  add  the  above  pe¬ 
riod,  we  shall  have  the  mean  lime  of  the  return 
of  the  same  eclipse.  During  this  period,  there 
happen  about  62  eclipses,  21  of  the  moon  and  41 
of  the  sun.  If,  then,  we  wish  to  know  the  mean 
time  of  an  eclipse  for  any  year,  we  have  only  to 
seek  in  old  almanacs  the  exact  time  that  any 
eclipse  may  have  happened  18  years  before,  and 
add  to  such  time  the  above  mentioned  period. 

From  what  has  been  now  stated  respecting  so¬ 
lar  eclipses,  it  is  evident  that  the  darkness  which 
accompanied  our  Saviour’s  crucifixion  must  have 
been  supernatural.  For  it  happened  at  the  time 
of  the  Jewish  passover;  and  that  festival,  by  the 
appointrnejit  of  the  law,  was  to  be  celebrated  at 
full  moon,  at  which  time  it  was  impossible  that 
the  shadow  of  the  moon  could  fall  upon  the  earth, 
or  the  sun  be  eclipsed,  according  to  the  established 
laws  of  nature.  Beside,  in  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  the  time  of  the  continuance  of  total  darkness 
is  not  more  than  about  four  minutes;  but  the 
darkness  which  overspread  “  the  whole  land” 
while  our  Redeemer  hung  upon  the  cross,  con¬ 
tinued  wilhout  intermission  for  more  than  three 
hours.  And  again,  although  the  sun  hud  been 
totally  eclipsed  in  a  natural  way,  at  that  time,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  its  confines,  it 
would  have  been  only  partially  eclipsed  to  those 
who  dwelt  on  the  outskirts  of  the  land  of  Judea; 
as  tlie  shadow  of  the  moon,  in  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  covers  only  a  small  part  of  the  earth’s  surface 
at  one  time.  In  confirmation  of  what  has  been 
now  stated,  it  has  been  calculated  by  some  astro¬ 
nomers,  that  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  can 
only  take  place  at  the  time  of  full  moon,  happened 
on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  on  which  our  Sa¬ 
viour  was  crucified;  so  that,  according  to  the 
language  of  the  prophet,  “  The  sun  and  the  moon 
were  both  darkened  in  their  habitation,”  at  the 
time  when  this  solemn  and  interesting  event  was 
accomplished. 

Total  eclipses  of  Jhe  sun  have  always  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  remarkable  events.  Clavius  remarks, 


that  at  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  happen¬ 
ed  in  1560,  the  darkness  at  Coimbra,  in  Portugal, 
was  greater  or  at  least  more  striking  than  that  ol 
the  night,  and  that  the  birds  fell  to  the  earth 
through  terror.  At  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  on  May 
1,  1706,  the  sun  was  totally  darkened  for  four  mi¬ 
nutes,  during  which  time  a  fixed  star  and  a  planet 
appeared  very  bright.  The  sun’s  passing  out  of 
the  eclipse  was  preceded  by  a  blood  red  streak  of 
light  from  his  left  limb,  which  continued  about 
six  or  seven  seconds;  then  part  of  the  sun’s  disc 
appeared  all  on  a  sudden  brighter  than  Venus  was 
ever  seen  in  the  night, — and  in  that  instant  gave 
light  and  shadow  to  objects  as  strong  as  the  moon¬ 
light  generally  does.  One  of  the  most  minute  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  circumstances  accompanying  a  to¬ 
tal  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  that  which  is  given  by 
Dr.  Stukely,  of  the  eclipse  which  happened  in  1724, 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Halley;  of  which  the  following 
is  an  abridgment: — 

“I  chose  for  my  station,  Haradon-hill,  near 
Arnesbury,  east  from  Stonehenge  avenue.  In  front 
is  that  celebrated  edifice  upon  which  I  knew  that 
the  eclipse  would  be  directed.  I  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  very  extensive  prospect  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  being  on  the  loftiest  hill  in  the  neighborhood, 
and,  that  nearest  to  the  center  of  the  shadow. 
I  had  two  men  in  company  who  looked  through 
smoked  glasses.  The  sky,  though  overcast,  gave 
out  some  straggling  rays  of  the  sun  that  enabled 
us  to  see  around  us.  It  was  half-past  five  by  my 
watch  when  they  informed  me  that  the  eclipse  was 
begun.  We  watched  its  progress  by  the  naked  eye, 
as  the  clouds  performed  for  us  the  service  of  co¬ 
lored  glasses.  At  the  moment  when  the  sun  was 
half  obscured,  a  very  evident  circular  rainbow 
formed  at  its  circumference  with  perfect  colors. 
As  the  darkness  increased  we  saw  the  shepherds 
on  all  sides  hastening  to  fold  their  flocks,  for  they 
expected  a  total  eclipse  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
duration.  When  the  sun  assumed  the  appearance 
of  the  new  moon,  the  sky  was  tolerably  clear,  but 
it  was  soon  covered  with  deeper  clouds.  The  rain¬ 
bow  then  vanished;  the  hill  grew  very  dark,  and 
on  each  side  the  horizon  exhibited  a  blue  tint 
like  that  at  the  close  of  day.  Scarely  had  we 
time  to  count  ten,  when  Salisbury  spire,  six  miles 
to  the  south,  was  enveloped  in  darkness.  The 
hill  disappeared  entirely,  and  the  deepest  night 
spread  around  us.  We  lost  sight  of  the  sun, 
whose  place  until  then  we  had  been  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  in  the  clouds,  but  whose  trace  we  could 
now  no  more  discover  than  if  it  had  never  exist¬ 
ed.  It  was  now  ,35  minutes  oast  six;  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  sky  and  the  earth  resumed  a  livid  tint; 
there  was  also  much  black  diffused  through  the 
clouds,  so  that  the  whole  picture  presented  an  aw¬ 
ful  asjject  that  seemed  to  announce  the  death  of 
nature. 

“  We  were  now  involved  in  a  total  and  p.'ilpable 
darkness.  It  came  on  rapidly,  hut  I  watched  so 
attentively  that  I  could  perceive  its  progres.s.  It 
came  upon  us  like  a  great  dark  manile  thrown 
over  us.  The  horses  we  held  by  the  bridle  seemed 
deeply  struck  by  it,  and  pressed'  closely  to  us  with 
marks  of  extreme  surprise.  As  well' us  I  could 
perceive,  the  countenances  of  my  friends  wore  q 
horrible  aspect.  It  was  not  without  an  involun¬ 
tary  exchunation  of  wonder,  I  looked  round  mo 
at  this  moment;  I  distinguished  colors  in  the  sun, 
but  the  earth  had  lost  all  its  blue  and  was  entirely 
black.  A  few  rays  shot  through  the  clouds  for  a 
moment,  but  immediately  afterward  the  earth  and 
the  sky  appeared  totally  black.  It  was  the  most 
awful  sight  I  had  ever  beheld  in  my  life.  North¬ 
west  of  the  point  whence  the  eclipse  came  on,  il 
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wns  impossible  to  distinguish  in  the  least  degree 
the  earth  from  the  sky,  for  a  breadth  of  60  degrees 
or  m-sre.  We  looked  in  vain  for  the  town  of 
Amesbury,  situate  below  us;  scarcel}'  could  we  see 
the  ground  under  our  feet.  All  the  change  I  could 
perceive  during  the  totality  was  that  the  horizon 
by  degrees  drew  into  two  parts,  light  and  dark; 
the  northern  hemisphere  growing  still  longer, 
lighter,  and  broader,  and  two  opposite  dark  parts 
uniting  into  one,  and  swallowing  up  the  southern 
enlightened  part. 

“  At  length,  upon  the  first  lucid  point  appearing 
in  the  heavens  where  the  sun  was,  I  could  distin¬ 
guish  pretty  plainly  a  rim  of  light  running  along¬ 
side  of  us,  a  good  while  together,  or  sweeping  by 
our  elbows,  from  west  to  east;  just  then,  having 
good  reason  to  suppose  the  totality  ended,  I  found 
it  to  be  full  three  minutes  and  a  half.  The  hill 
tops  then  resumed  their  natural  color,  and  I  saw 
no  horizon  at  the  point  previously  occupied  by  the 
shadow.  My  companions  cried  out  that  the)^ 
again  saw  the  steep  hill  toward  which  they  had 
been  looking  attentively.  Presently  we  heard 
the  song  of  the  larks  hailing  the  return  of  light, 
after  the  profound  and  universal  silence  in  which 
everything  had  been  plunged.  The  heavens  and 
the  earth  now  appeared  of  a  grayish  cast,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  blue,  like  the  morning  before  sun¬ 
rise.  As  soon  as  the  sun  appeared,  the  cloinis 
grew  denser,  and  for  some  minutes  the  light  did 
not  increase,  as  happens  at  a  cloudy  sunrise.  The 
instant  the  eclipse  became  total,  until  the  emersion 
of  the  sun,  we  saw  Venus  but  no  other  stars.  We 
perceived  at  this  moment  the  spire  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  .  The  presence  of  the  clouds  added 
much  to  the  solemnity  of  the  spectacle,  incom¬ 
parably  superior,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  eclipse  of 
1715,  which  I  saw  perfectly  from  the  top  of 
Boston  steeple,  when  the  sky  was  very  clear. 
There,  indeed,  I  saw  the  two  sides  of  the  shadow, 
coming  from  a<'or  and  passing  to  a  great  distance 
Dchind  :.s;  bat  this  eclipse  exhibited  great  variety, 
and  was  more  awfully  imposing.  So  deep  an  im- 
pre.=cion  has  this  spectacle  made  on  my  mind,  that  I 
Ehall  long  be  able  to  recount  all  the  circumstances 
of  it  with  as  much  precision  as  now.” 

There  have  been  no  total  eclipses  of  the  sun  in 
Britain,  since  those  of  1715  and  1724,  nor  will 
there  be  one  visible  here  during  the  present  cen¬ 
tury.  The  first  total  eclipse  in  England  will  hap¬ 
pen  on  the  3d  of  February,  1916.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  solar  eclipses  for  the  next  half  century 
are  those  of  IMarch  15, 1858,  and  August  19,  1887. 
The  last  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  visible  in  Europe, 
happened  on  July  8th,  1842,  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  is  abridged  from  the  AtheiiEeum: 

“Vienna,  July  8, 1842. — The  eclipse,  the  object 
of  our  journey  to  Vienna,  was  worth  going  any 
distance  to  see.  No  partial  eclipse,  however  con¬ 
siderable,  can  give  the  faintest  notion  of  what  a 
total  one  is.  All  Vienna  was  in  expectation  for 
many  days  previous  to  the  event,  and  strangers 
flocked  to  that  capital  in  crowds  to  witness  that 
phenomenon.  The  celebrated  astronomer,  Schu¬ 
macher,  came  all  the  way  from  Denmark  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  see  the  eclipse  with  astronomical  eyes.  At 
four  in  the  morning,  I  beheld  the  clear  rays  of  the 
sun,  shining  opposite  my  window,  while  the  ge¬ 
neral  appearance  of  the  sky  indicated  a  favorable 
concurrence  of  circumstances.  Soon  after  five,  I 
was  on  my  way  to  the  Botanical  Garden,  and  al¬ 
ready  the  ramparts  of  the  city  were  thronged  with 
multitudes.  About  ten  minutes  before  six  the 
first  spot  of  darkness  was  observed  upon  the  sun. 
From  that  lime  until  the  total  obscuration,  there 
was  no  very  unusual  appearance.  The  sky,  about 
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half  an  hour  before  the  commencement  of  the 
eclipse,  became  somewhat  obscured  by  vapor,  and 
blue  mists  arose  increasingly  from  the  horizon. 
A  perceptible  chillness  crept  into  the  air,  and 
flights  of  swallows  flew  wildly  and  restlessly 
through  the  darkening  atmosphere;  but  as  long 
as  the  smallest  portion  of  the  sun  was  visible, 
there  was  considerable  light.  But  now  approached 
the  important  moment.  A  heavy  bell  tolled  at 
Intervals  from  the  city,  like  the  funeral  knell  of 
our  beautiful  orb  of  light  and  life,  and  the  sharp 
shrill  cries  of  the  birds,  which  had  disappeared, 
as  if  to  take  refuge  from  some  impending  convul¬ 
sion  of  nature.  Yet  a  moment,  and  on  a  sudden, 
an  effect  took  place,  unexpected  and  sublime. 
The  whole  aspect  of  heaven  and  earth  underwent 
a  ch.ange,  with  regard  to  light,  coloring,  every¬ 
thing;  and  the  instant  that -preceded  the  total 
eclipse,  resembled  in  nothing,  and  gave  no  idea 
of  that  which  followed  it. 

“  Round  the  black  sun  was  an  irregular  halo  of 
whitish  light,  defining  clearly  and  strongly  the  ob¬ 
scured  orb.  In  some  places,  this  halo  extended 
into  longer  gleams,  forming  altogedier  a  faint 
glory.  It  was  not  so  generally  dark  as  I  had  sup¬ 
posed  it  would  have  been, — but  the  sudden  dimi¬ 
nution  of  light,  at  the  moment  of  total  obscura¬ 
tion,  was  sudden  and  startling.  Also  the  sudden 
diminution  of  temperature,  the  thermometer  fall¬ 
ing  1]  degrees  instantaneously  upon  the  complete 
immersion  of  the  sun.  One  of  the  most  striking 
and  unexpected  effects,  was  a  red  and  lurid  glow, 
that  suddenly  kindled  upon  the  horizon;  the  blue 
pale  vapor  that  had  risen  from  the  east,  being  con¬ 
verted  into  the  semblance  of  a  mighty  conflagra¬ 
tion.  The  principal  light  in  the  landscape  came 
from  thence,  no  longer  from  the  sun.  The  rest 
of  the  atmosphere  was  of  a  sickly  greenish  tinge, 
overcast  with  duskiness,  through  whose  spectral 
tints  the  crowds  upon  the  ramparts  were  dimly 
discerned,  all  standing  in  solemn  stillness,  like  tho 
vast  shadowy  multitudes  in  one  of  Martin’s  pic¬ 
tures. 

“  The  number  of  stars  visible  during  this  eclipse, 
at  Perpignan,  according  to  Arago,  was  only  ten. 
The  number  was  greater  at  Montpelier  and  Milan, 
Its  effect  upon  animals  was  remarkable.  One  of 
the  friends  of  Arago  had  five  healthy  linnets  in  a 
cage,  three  of  which  died  during  the  sudden  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  eclipse.  Oxen  formed  into  a  circle, 
with  their  horns  thrust  forward,  as  if  to  repel  an 
enemy.  At  Montpelier  bats  and  owls  appeared, 
sheep  lay  as  if  for  the  night,  and  horses  in  tha 
fields  were  in  terror.  M.  Fraise  a  naturalist,  re¬ 
lates  that  a  swarm  of  ants,  in  full  march,  stopped 
short  at  the  moment  of  occultation,  when  the  dark- 
ne.ss  was  nearly  at  its  bight.” 

The  following  table  contains  a  statement  of  tho 
principal  solar  eclipses  during  the  present  century: 

In  this  table,  the  eclipses  marked  with  an 
asterisk  are  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Paris;  all 
the  others  are  calculated  for  the  middle  of  England. 

Eclipses  are  not  only  striking  and  interesting 
phenomena  of  nature,  but  are  of  considerable  ad¬ 
vantage  and  utility.  In  the  first  place,  from  an 
eclip.se  of  the  moon  we  derive  one  conclusive 
argument  to  jirove  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth, 
from  the  circular  shape  of  the  shadow  of  tho 
earth  in  a  lunar  eclipse.  2.  Eclipses  of  the  moon 
prove  that  the  sun  is  larger  than  the  earth,  be¬ 
cause  the  shadow  of  the  earth  shortens  in  its 
breadth  as  it  retires  from  the  earth,  and  at  liMigtli 
terminates  in  a  point,  which  it  could  not  do  if  tho 
sun  were  smaller.  3.  They  also  prove  that  the 
earth  is  larger  than  the  moon,  because  tho  whole 
of  the  moon’s  body  is  sometimes  involved  in  tha 
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earth’s  shadow,  and  a  section  of  this  shadow  at 
the  moon  is  much  less  than  tlie  earth  itself.  4. 
The  longitude  of  places  may  be  obtained  by 
eclipses  to  a  great  degree  of  accurac}’.  An  eclipse 
commencing  at  the  same  moinent  of  time  to  all 
places  at  which  it  is  visible,  the  difrereiice  in  the 
observed  time  at  any  two  places  will  give  the 
difterence  of  longitude  between  the  places.  5. 
Eclipses  have  lent  their  aid  in  settling  the  precise 
date  of  ancient  historical  events.  For  if  near  the 
time  of  any  memorable  event  recordeil  in  history, 
a  remarkable  solar  or  lunar  eclipse  be  also  record¬ 
ed,  we  may  know  whether  the  real  time  of  this 


event  be  rightly  determined,  by  calculating  back 
ward,  and  ascerlaining  whether  any  remarkable 
eclipse  happeiie.  I  near  the  period  supposed.  For 
example,  ’I'bncvdi.les  relates  that  a  solar  eclipse 
huppeneii  on  a  summer’s  day,  iii  the  afternoon,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which 
eclipse  was  so  great  that  the  stars  appeared.  This 
is  staled  in  nioriern  authors  to  have  been  in  the 
year  before  Christ,  and  by  computation  it 
appears  that  on  tlie  3d  of  August  in  that  year, 
there  was  a  great  solar  eclipse,  which  passed  over 
Athens  about  six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon;  which 
therefore  corroborates  the  decision  of  chronologers. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ON  THE  SEASONS,  AND  THE  DIFFERENT  LENGTHS  OF  DAYS  AND  NIGHTS 


We  formerly  had  occasion  to  state  that  the 
earth  revolves  round  its  axis  every  24  hours,  and 
round  the  sun  in  about  3G5  days  and  nearly  G 
hours.  These  motions  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  different  lengths  of  days  and  nights, 
experienced  in  almost  every  region  of  the  globe, 
and  with  the  seasons  which  diversify  the  different 
portions  of  the  year. 

The  constant  succession  of  day  and  night — 
though  so  common  as  to  be  almost  unheeded — is 
in  reality  a  very  wonderful  operation  of  the  Most 
High.  When,  after  a  dark  and  tempestuous 
night,  the  sun  first  appears  in  the  unclouded  hori¬ 
zon,  all  nature  appears  animated  by  his  presence. 
The  magnificent  scene  of  creation,  which  a  little 
before  was  involved  in  obscurity,  opens  gradually 
to  view — and  every  object  around  has  a  tendency 
to  excite  sentiments  of  delight  and  adoration,  if 
man  were  -disposed  to  contemplate  the  works  of 
his  Creator  with  intelligence  and  pious  emotion. 
The  heavens  are  adorned  with  azure,  the  clouds 


are  tinged  with  the  most  lovely  hues,  the  flowers 
expand  their  buds,  and  put  forth  their  colors;  the 
birds  awake  to  melody,  and  the  insect  tribes  are 
on  their  wing,  all  rejoicing  in  the  light  of  the 
luminary  of  day.  The  curtain  of  darkness  is 
likewise  removed  from  the  abodes  of  men,  which 
are  previously  obscured,  and  we  behold  the  cities, 
towns  and  villages,  the  lofty  domes,  the  glittering 
spires,  and  the  palaces  and  temples  with  which 
the  landscape  is  adorned.  After  a  night  of  dark¬ 
ness  and  tempest,  such  a  scene  appears  almost 
like  a  new  creation.  The  sun,  after  moving  in 
all  his  brightness  through  the  canopy  of  heaven 
is  again  hidden  from  our  view  in  the  western  re¬ 
gion  of  the  sky,  and  we  are  then  presented  with 
a  scene  still  more  wonderful  and  sublime:  the 
moon  rises  in  unclouded  majesty — the  planets  are 
beheld  moving  in  their  different  courses,  and  an 
innumerable  host  of  stars,  spread  over  the  whole 
concave  of  the  firmament,  diffuse  their  radiance 
from  afar  Such  a  spectacle,  during  the  si-lens* 
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cf  the  night,  fills  the  contemplative  mind  with 
solemn  thoughts,  and  with  sentiments  of  wonder 
and  delight,  and  has  a  tendency  to  raise  the  soul 
to  a  consideration  of  the  Great  First  Cause,  “by 
whom  the  heavens  were  made.” 

In  the  course  of  the  annual  revolution  of  the 
earth  round  the  sun,  the  inhabitants  of  every  j 
countrj',  and  of  every  clime,  experience,  though 
at  diiferent  times,  all  the  variety  of  the  seasons, 
and  the  dilTerent  lengths  of  days  and  nights  with 
which  they  are  accompanied.  Spring,  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter,  follow  each  other  in  con¬ 
stant  succession,  diversifying  the  scenery  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  distinguisliing  the  different  periods  of 
the  year.  In  the  present  constitution  of  the 
earth,  and  in  the  present  state  of  man,  this  vicis¬ 
situde  of  seasons  is  attended  with  manifold  ad¬ 
vantages  both  to  the  human  race  and  to  the  other 
tribes  of  animated  nature,  and  is  necessary  toward 
bringing  to  maturity  the  various  productions  of 
the  earth.  During  one-half  of  the  year,  from 
March  21,  to  September  23,  the  regions  of  our 
globe  withiu  the  north  polar  circle  enjoy  their 
summer,  and  part  of  their  spring  and  autumn. 
At  the  north  pole,  the  sun  shines  six  months 
without  intermission;  and  from  661.^  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  the  inhabitants  of  these  climes 
enjoy  a  length  of  day  varying  from  24  hours  to 
ei.x  mouths; — the  nearer  the  pole,  the  longer  is 
the  day.  In  Greenland  and  Davis’  Straits,  our 
whale  fishers  enjoy,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  they  are  employed  in  those  regions,  an 
almost  uninterrupted  day  of  three  or  four  months 
in  length.  During  the  same  time,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  antarctic  circle  around  the  southern  pole, 
are  altogether  deprived  of  the  sun,  and  shrouded 
in  darkness,  until  the  23d  of  September;  when 
he  again  appears  on  the  verge  of  their  horizon. 
These  countries,  within  the  polar  circles,  may  be 
considered  as  having  only  two  seasons — summer 
and  winter.  They  have  a  summer  of  about  four 
months,  during  which  the  days  are  very  long  and 
the  heat  considerable.  The  rest  of  the  year  may 
be  considered  as  winter;  for  so  rapid  is  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  heat  to  extreme  cold,  and  from  cold  to 
heat,  that  spring  and  autumn  are  scarcely  per¬ 
ceptible.  It  is  only  in  temperate  climates  that 
four  distinct  seasons  are  particularly  distinguished 
and  enjoyed.  In  such  climates,  in  spring,  plants 
have  time  to  shoot,  and  grow  insensiildy,  without 
being  destroyed  by  late  frosts,  or  too  much 
hastened  by  early  heats.  In  summer,  the  heat 
gradually  diminishes;  so  that  the  fruits  of  autumn 
have  time  to  ripen  by  degrees,  without  being  hurt 
by  the  winter  colds.  Throughout  most  of  the 
European  countries,  particularly  in  Italy,  and 
the  south  of  France,  these  four  seasons  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  perceptible.  In  the  warmest  countries 
too,  as  well  as  in  the  coldest,  there  may  be  said 
to  be  only  two  seasons,  that  materially  differ  from 
each  other  ;  as  in  the  tropical  climates,  about 
the  central  parts  of  Africa,  and  the  southern 
regions  of  Asia.  In  such  countries,  there  is  a 
dry  and  scorching  season,  during  seven  or  eight 
months,  until  the  rainy  season  commences,  which 
continues  generally  four  or  five  months;  and  this 
is  the  chief  distinction  between  their  summer  and 
winter. 

Every  season  of  the  year  is  characterized  by 
its  peculiar  phenomena  and  effects.  Spring  is 
characterized  as  the  season  of  the  renovation  of 
nature  after  the  gloom  and  torpor  of  winter.  At 
this  period,  animals  and  vegetables  feel  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  returning  warmth,  and  prepare  for  the 
continuanc«  and  increase  of  their  several  species. 
Tile  plants  and  flowers,  which  were  hid  in  winter, 
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as  soon  as  genial  showers  refresh  the  soil,  emerge 
from  the  ground,  and  begin  to  display  thoir  beau¬ 
ties.  As  the  sun  rises  higher  and  higher  above 
the  horizon  at  noon,  and  the  heat  increases,  the 
larger  vegetables,  shrubs  and  trees,  unfold  their 
leaves,  and  the  winged  tribes  begin  to  buihl  their 
nests,  and  to  “  sing  among  the  branches.”  The 
landscape  begins  to  be  adorned  with  a  lively 
green,  interspersed  witli  flowers  of  various  hues, 
and  all  nature  appears  in  ceaseless  activity  In 
this  season,  about  the  21st  of  Marcii,  the  sun 
crosses  the  equinoctial;  when  the  days  and  nights 
are  equal  over  all  the  globe,  and  the  north  polar 
regions,  which  were  previously  involved  in  dark¬ 
ness,  now  begin  to  feel  the  light  and  genial  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  suu.  The  a])pfoach  of  spring  and  its 
progressive  advances,  fill  the  hearts  of  all,  the 
mendicant  as  well  as  the  monarch,  with  liopo, 
and  uumi.xed  joy  ajid  satisfaction;  for  this  season 
affords  us  a  thousand  new  delights.  It  charms 
us  with  the  beauty  and  perfume  of  flowers;  the 
songs  of  the  winged  tribes;  the  length  of  the  day 
rapidly  advancing;  and  the  preludes  of  approach¬ 
ing  summer,  and  the  pleasures  of  rural  excur¬ 
sions. 

Summer  has  generally  been  considered,  on  the 
whole,  as  the  most  delightful  season  of  the  year. 
Every  object  is  then  clothed  in  renovated  beauty 
and  gladness — the  winter  snows  are  completely 
melted  from  the  hills;  the  trees  are  bureting  with 
leaves;  the  flowers  are  painting  themselves  with 
every  variely  of  color,  and  every  thicket,  and  every 
hill  ring  with  the  modulations  of  various  notes — 
everything  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world 
now  appears  in  a  progressive  state  toward  matu¬ 
rity,  and  the  insect  race  seem  animated  with 
peculiar  vigor  and  activity  under  the  more  di- 
:  rect  influence  of  tlie  sun.  At  this  time  (about  the 
21st  of  June),  the  sun  rises  highest  in  his  meri¬ 
dian  course,  the  heat  increases,  the  day  is  at  the 
longest,  the  night  consists  only  of  a  few  hours  of 
twilight,  and  the  rising  sun  is  accompanied  with 
peculiar  sublimity  and  splendor.  The  fleecy 
clouds  are  painted  with  purple  and  vermilion,  the 
mountain-tops  are  fringed  with  radiance,  and 
every  object  on  the  face  of  nature  displays  its  pe¬ 
culiar  form  and  beauties.  This  season,  too,  is 
sometimes  distinguished  by  excessive  heats,  which 
produce  languor  and  inactivity,  and  sometimes  the 
sky  is  covered  with  dark  and  lowering  clouds, 
when,  on  a  sudden,  the  forked  lightnings  flash, 
and  the  tliunders  roll  in  awful  majesty  along  the 
sky,  appalling  the  timorous  mind  and  produc¬ 
ing  terror  among  the  tribes  of  animated  na¬ 
ture. 

Autumn  is  the  season  when  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  are  brought  to  maturity,  to  supply  the 
wants  of  man  and  beast.  The  silent  and  gradual 
progress  of  maturity  is  now  completed,  and  the 
promise  of  spring  fulfilled.  The  fields  are  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  golden  harvest,  the  reapers  in  joyful 
groups  are  cutting  down  their  sheaves,  and  the 
productions  of  the  earth  are  gathered  into  the 
garner,  to  be  stored  up  as  provisions  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  In  every  garden  and  orchard,  delicious 
fruits  of  various  hues  are  seen  hanging  on  the 
branches,  to  gratify  the  eye,  the  palate,  and  the 
imagination,  and  presenting  a  specimen  of  the 
superabundance  of  Divine  goodness  in  providing 
such  a  variety  of  comforts  for  the  human  family. 
“Oh  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his 
goodness,  and  for  his  wonderful  works  to  the 
children  of  men.” — For  He  crowneth  Ihe  year 
with  his  goodness,  his  “  paths  drop  fatness: — the 
little  hills  rejoice  on  every  side.  The  pastures 
are  clothed  with  flocks;  the  valleys  also  are 
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covered  over  with  corn;  they  shout  for  joy,  they 
also  sing.”  Toward  the  close  of  this  season,  the 
objects  of  the  vegetable  creation  begin  to  lose 
their  bloom  and  their  beauty.  The  groves  lose 
their  leafy  honors;  the  gaudy  flowers  disappear; 
and  nature  puts  on  a  more  bleak  and  somber  as¬ 
pect.  But  before  the  forests  and  the  groves  are 
stripped  of  their  beauty,  they  assume  a  tempo¬ 
rary  splendor  superior  to  even  the  verdure  of 
spring,  or  the  luxuriance  of  summer.  The  ever- 
changing  hues  of  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  melting 
into  ever)'  soft  gradation  of  color  and  shade,  have 
long  engaged  the  imitation  of  the  painter,  and  in 
some  measure  enliven  the  gloom  of  the  falling 
year.  During  this  season  (on  the  23d  of  Septem¬ 
ber),  tlie  sun  crosses  the  equinoctial,  in  his  course 
toward  the  south.  He  then  sets  to  the  north  pole, 
and  begins  to  diffuse  his  rays  on  the  south  polar 
regions,  where  spring  now  commences;  and  do¬ 
ing  all  the  period  which  intervenes  from  this  time, 
until  the  21st  of  the  following  March,  the  sun 
shines  without  intermission  around  the  southern 
pole. 

Winter  succeeds  autumn,  and  completes  the 
circle  of  the  seasons,  in  our  northern  latitude. 
The  thickening  fogs,  the  heavy  rains,  the  hail 
showers,  and  the  descending  snows,  now  begin 
to  deface  the  beauties  of  the  rural  landscape. 
The  melody  of  birds  is  seldom  heard  in  the 
groves;  the  flowers  lie  dead,  and  their  beauties 
defaced;  the  trees  are  lashed  by  storms,  stripped 
of  their  verdure,  and  spread  their  naked  arms  to 
the  ruthless  winds.  The  vapors  sometimes  thick¬ 
en  into  an  impenetrable  gloom,  and  obscure  the 
face  of  the  sky.  The  rains  descend  in  torrents; 
the  brooks  swell,  the  rivers  burst  their  banks, 
and  bury  the  meadows  under  a  soaking  deluge. 
The  atmosphere  is  now  and  then  hurled  into 
tumultuous  confusion,  and  everything  trembles 
before  the  furious  blast.  'I’he  trees  of  the  forest 
are  dashed  headlong  to  the  ground,  and  the  shep¬ 
herd’s  cot  carried  aloft  in  the  air,  or  shattered  in 
pieces.  The  ocean  swells  with  violent  commo¬ 
tions,  and  tosses  its  waves  toward  the  clouds. 
Ships  are  dragged  from  their  anchors,  and  are 
whirled  about  as’ stubble  along  the  vast  abyss,  and 
some  of  them  plunged  into  the  open  gulf,  with 
all  their  mariners,  to  rise  no  more.  Such  are 
some  of  the  aspects  and  desolations  of  stern  win¬ 
ter.  But  it  is  also  accompanied  with  numerous 
benefits  to  mankind.  The  frost  and  cold  which 
winter  produces,  prevent  many  hurtful  vapors 
in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  from 
falling  upon  us,  and  purify  the  air  from  nox¬ 
ious  exhalations.  Far  from  being  prejudicial  to 
liealth,  they  often  improve  it,  and  prevent  the 
humors  from  that  putrefaction  which  heat  might 
produce.  Cold  has  a  tendency  to  brace  the  ani¬ 
mal  system,  and  to  promote  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  When  the  fields  and  gardens  aro 
covered  with  snow,  this  is  necessary  to  preserve 
them  from  the  cold,  and  to  prevent  the  grain 
from  corrupting.  The  earth  requires  repose, 
after  having  yielded  in  summer  all  that  we  re¬ 
quire  for  our  subsistence  during  the  winter. 
While  the  cold  continues,  the  means  are  at  hand 
for  procuring  artificial  heat,  by  the  abundance 
of  coals  and  wood  which  the  Creator  has  pro¬ 
vided.  During  this  season,  too,  we  enjoy  the 
most  brilliant  and  interesting  views  of  the  star¬ 
ry  heavens,  of  the  planets  in  their  courses,  and 
of  the  moon  “  walking  in  brightness.”  So  that 
in  every  season,  we  have  abundant  evidence  of 
the  goodness  of  our  bountiful  Creator,  and  of  the 
tender  care  he  exercises  over  every  portion  of  the 
human  family.  During  tlie  middle  of  winter  the 


days  are  shortest  and  the  nights  the  longest  This 
happens  more  particularly  about  the  21  .st  of 
December,  when  the  sun,  in  our  latitude,  rises 
near  the  south-east,  describes  a  short  curve  a 
little  above  the  southern  horizon,  and  sets  near 
the  south-west,  after  having  remained  only  seven 
or  eight  hours  above  the  horizon. 

It  is  here  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  the  diver¬ 
sified  phenomena  of  the  seasons,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  lengths  of  days  and  nights  throughout  the 
year,  are  produced  by  the  operation  of  a  few  ap¬ 
parently  simple  principles.  In  all  the  operations 
of  the  Almighty,  we  find  that  the  most  diversified 
and  astonishing  effects  are  produced  by  causes 
that  are  either  unheeded,  or  by  agents  which,  to 
our  limited  view,  appear  altogether  inadequate  to 
produce  the  results.  From  the  simple  principle 
of  gravitation,  for  example,  proceed  all  the  beau¬ 
ties  and  sublimities  which  arise  from  the  meander¬ 
ing  rills,  the  majestic  rivers,  and  the  roaring  cata¬ 
racts;  it  causes  the  mountains  to  rest  on  a  solid 
basis,  and  confines  the  ocean  to  its  appointed  chan¬ 
nels;  it  produces  the  descent  of  the  rains,  and 
dews,  and  the  alternate  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
tides;  it  rolls  the  moon  round  the  earth,  and  pre¬ 
vents  her  from  flying  off  to  the  distant  regions  of 
space;  it  extends  its  influence  from  the  earth  to 
the  moon,  and  from  the  sun  to  the  remotest 
planets — preserving  surrounding  worlds  in  their 
proper  courses,  and  connecting  the  solar  system 
with  other  worlds  and  systems  in  the  remote 
spaces  of  the  universe.  From  the  minntest  atom 
to  the  vast  luminaries  of  heaven,  everything  is 
subject  to  its  all-powerful  influence;  and  from 
this  active  invisible  agent  proceed  all  the  order, 
beauty,  and  variety,  which  distinguish  the  works 
of  creation.  Thus,  also,  the  principle  called  elec¬ 
tricity — which  manifests  itself  in  sparks  of  fire, 
when  a  glass  tube  is  rubbed  in  the  dark — is  found 
to  be  the  cause  which  produces  the  lightnings  of 
heaven,  and  all  the  sublime  phenomena  which 
accompany  a  violent  thunderstorm;  and,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  other  agents,  produces  likewise  the 
fiery  meteor  which  sweeps  through  the  sky  with 
its  luminous  train,  and  the  beautiful  coruscations 
of  the  aurora  borealis. 

In  like  manner  the  vicissitude  of  day  and  night 
and  the  revolution  of  the  seasons  and  their  diversi¬ 
fied  phenomena,  depend  on  the  most  simple  prin¬ 
ciples  and  arrangements.  The  alternate  succes¬ 
sion  of  day  and  night  is  occasioned  merely  by  the 
uniform  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis.  As 
our  globe  turns  round  on  this  imaginary  line  every 
24  hours,  and  as  only  one-half  of  a  globe  can  be 
illuminated  at  a  time,  it  is  evident  that  any  par¬ 
ticular  place  will  sometimes  be  turned  toward  the 
sun,  and  sometimes  opposite  to  it:  and  being  thus 
constantly  subjected  to  these  various  positions,  a 
regular  return  of  light  and  darkness  will  be  expe¬ 
rienced  during  the  above  period  in  every  region 
not  within  the  limits  of  the  polar  circles.  When, 
by  the  diurnal  revolution,  anv  place  is  carried  into 
the  dark  hemisphere,  it  is  night;  and  when  turned 
round  into  the  enlightened  hemisphere,  it  is  day. 
The  sun  and  all  the  other  heavenly  bodies  appear 
to  move  along  the  heavens  every  day  from  east  to 
west;  but  this  motion  is  only  apparent,  and  is 
caused  by  the  real  motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis 
from  west  to  east;  but  the  apparent  motion  of 
these  bodies  is  somewhat  different  at  different  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year,  and  in  different  regions  of  the 
globe.  (See  ante,  p.  11.)  All  the  planets  on  whose 
surfaces  spots  have  been  discovered,  are  likewise 
found  to  perform  rotations  round  their  axes,  which 
will  produce  a  similar  revolution  of  day  and  night, 
as  in  our  world,  though  in  different  periods  of 
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time,  some  of  the  planets  finishing  the  periods  of 
their  rotation  in  about  ten  hours,  some  in  ten  and 
a  half,  and  others  in  twenty-three  hours. 

As  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons — this  is 
owing  to  the  inclination  of  the  earth’s  axis  to  the 
plane  of  its  orbit.  If  the  axis  of  the  earth  stood 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  there  would 
be  no  variety  in  the  length  of  days  and  nights; 
but  they  would  of  course  be  equal  all  over  the 
globe,  except  at  the  poles,  where  the  sun  would 
neither  rise  nor  set,  but  remain  continually  in  the 
horizon,  as  he  is  seen  at  present  in  that  position 
on  the  21st  of  March  and  the  23d  of  September, 
at  the  north  and  south  poles.  This  inclination  is 
23)4  degrees  from  the  perpendicular,  wliich  makes 
an  angle  with  the  earth’s  orbit,  or  the  ecliptic,  of 
fifij/S  degrees.  The  axis  of  the  earth  always  keeps 
parallel  to  itself,  in  its  motion  round  the  sun,  and 
points  exactly  to  the  same  part  of  the  heavens. 
This  may  appear  somewhat  strange,  since  the  orbit 
of  the  earth  is  190  millions  of  miles  in  diameter; 
but  this  extent,  however  great.  Is  only  as  a  point 
when  compared  with  the  immense  distance  of 
the  fixed  stars — the  nearest  of  which  is  at  least 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  times  farther 
from  us  than  we  are  from  the  sun.  If  we  look 
along  two  parallel  rods,  four  or  five  yards  distant 
from  each  other,  they  will  both  seem  to  point  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  moon  when  in  the  horizon,  though  at 
such  a  distance  from  each  other,  although  they 
would  not  both  point  to  the  same  object  placed  at 
a  short  distance.  And  perhaps  four  or  five  yards 
bear  as  groat  a  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the 
moon  as  190  millions  of  miles  bear  to  the  distance 
of  the  stars. 

The  subject  of  the  seasons  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following^  diagram,  fig.  60,  which  repre¬ 
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sents  the  earth  in  four  d'.fTerent  positions  in  its 
orbit,  the  central  figure  representing  the  sun.  It 
is  known  from  observation  that  the  axis  of  the 
earth  is  always  directed  to  very  nearly  the  same 
fixed  point  in  the  heavens,  and  therefore  it  will 
constantly  preserve  the  same  posiiion,  in  whatever 
part  of  its  orbit  the  earth  ma\'  happen  to  be  in  its 
circuit  round  the  sun,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
figures  here  represented.  Let  us  now  suppose  the 
earth  to  be  in  the  situation  represented  at  March, 
or  at  N,  at  the  higher  part  of  the  diagram,  A 
right  line  joining  the  centers  of  the  earth  and  sun 
will  cut  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  equator, 
and  the  boundary  between  light  and  darkness  will 
pass  through  the  two  poles,  and  the  days  and 
nights  will  consequently  be  equal  througliout  the 
whole  earth,  except  at  the  poles,  which  are  in  the 
boundary  of  light  and  darkness.  But  when  the 
earth,  in  its  annual  course,  is  carried  along  the 
fourth  part  of  its  orbit  to  its  position,  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  June,  toward  the  left  hand  of  the  figure, 
the  north  pole  of  the  axis  still  continuing  to  point 
in  the  same  direction,  will  advance  into  the  en¬ 
lightened  hemisphere,  and  will  be  23  degrees  and 
a  half  from  the  boundary  between  light  and  dark- 
ne.ss,  and  the  south  pole  at  the  same  distance 
within  the.  dark  hemisphere.  It  is  evident  that, 
in  this  position,  the  earth  may  turn  round  its  axis 
a  considerable  number  of  times,  and  yet  no  placec 
around  the  poles  be  within  the  boundary  of  dark¬ 
ness.  And  if  the  earth  were  to  continue  in  this 
part  of  its  orbit,  the  sun  would  never  set  to  the 
inhabitants  near  the  north  pole,  nor  rise  to  those 
near  the  south.  At  the  equator  it  would  be 
always  equal  day  and  night;  and  in  all  places 
north  of  the  equator  their  days  would  be  longer 
and  their  nights  shorter  in  proportion  to  their 
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nearness  to  the  arctic  or  north  polar  circle,  while 
tliose  on  the  south  side  of  the  equator  would  have 
their  nights  longer  than  their  days. 

But  as  the  earth  moves  forward  in  its  orbit  to¬ 
ward  September,  represented  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  cut,  the  north  pole  will  gradually  approach 
the  boundary  between  light  and  darkness,  which 
boundary  will  again  pass  through  both  poles  on 
the  23d  of  September;  the  days  will  gradually 
shorten  until  it  arrive  at  this  point,  and  day  and 
night  over  the  globe  will  be  then  equal  as  before. 
This  is  called  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  this  sea¬ 


son  is  a  kind  of  medium  between  summer  and 
winter.  As  the  earth  proceeds  through  the  other 
quarter  of  its  orbit,  the  days  will  still  shorten 
until  December  21st;  when  the  north  pole  of  the 
earth  will  be  just  as  far  in  the  dark  hemisphere, 
as  it  was  in  the  enlightened  one  on  the  21st  of 
June.  This  position  of  the  earth,  represented  at 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  cut,  is  called  the  winter 
solstice.  From  this  period  to  the  vernal  equinox 
in  March,  the  days  gradually  lengthen  as  the  north 
pole  again  approaches  the  boundary  between  light 
and  darkness;  and  when  the  earth  arrives  at  that 
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point,  the  circle  of  the  year  and  of  the  seasons  is 
completed.  From  tlie  description  now  given  it 
will  evidently  appear  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
soutliern  regions  of  our  globe  have  the  same  va¬ 
riety  of  seasons  which  we  enjoy,  but  in  a  reverse 
order.  When  it  is  summer  in  southern  climes,  it 
is  winter  with  us;  and  when  it  is  spring  with  us, 
it  is  autumn  in  the  southern  regions. 

Tile  different  signs  of  tlie  zodiac  tlirou  gh  which 
the  eartli,  or  tlie  sun,  passes  in  the  course  of  the 
annual  revolution  are  depicted  in  their  several 
cliaracters,  in  tlie  outer  circle  of  the  diagram. 
They  are  as  follows;- — beginning  at  the  bottom, 
at  September,  and  proceeding  toward  the  right 
hand,  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo, 
Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capricoruus,  Aqua¬ 
rius,  Pisces.  Tliese  are  the  names  of  the  twelve 
constellutioiis  through  which  tlie  sun  apparently 
passes  in  the  course  of  a  year.  In  March,  the 
real  place  of  the  earth  is  Libra,  and  consequently 
the  sun  will  appear  in  the  opposite  sign  in  Aries, 
and  be  vertical  to  the  equator.  In  June,  the  earth 
is  ill  Capricorn  and  the  sun  in  Cancer,  when  he 
is  vertical  to  those  who  live  under  the  tropic  of 
Cancer.  In  September,  the  earth_is  in  Aries  and 
the  sun  in  Libra,  when  he  is  again  vertical  to  the 
equator.  In  December,  the  earth  is  in  Cancer 
and  the  sun  in  Capricorn,  when  he  is  vertical  to 
those  living  under  the  tropic  of  Capricorn;  as  the 
inhabitants  of  South  Africa  and  the  central  parts 
of  New  Holland.  The  explanations  now  given 
of  the  seasons  would,  perhaps,  appear  more  per¬ 
spicuous  to  the  astronomical  tyro,  were  they  to 
be  illustrated  by  an  orrery,  a  tellurion,  or  any 
other  instrument  calculated  to  elucidate  the  subject. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  globe,  where  we 
reside,  our  summer  is  nearly  eight  days  longer 
than  our  winter.  By  summer,  we  understand 
the  time  which  elapses  between  the  2lst  of  March 
and  the  23d  of  September;  and  by  winter,  the 
time  between  the  23d  of  September  and  the  2lst 
of  March;  or  the  period  between  the  autumnal 
and  vernal  equinoxes.  In  the  former  case  the 
earth  passes  through  184  degrees  of  its  orbit, 
wliich  occupies  186  days,  11  hours;  in  the  latter 
case  it  passes  through  only  176  degrees,  which  is 
performed  in  178  days,  18  hours.  The  reason  of 
this  difference  is,  that  the  earth  moves  in  an 
elliptical  orbit,  one  portion  of  wdiich  is  nearer  the 
sun  than  another;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
sun’s  apparent  motion  is  slower  when  in  the 
northern  signs  than  while  it  traverses  the  south¬ 
ern  ones.  I'his  orbit  is  more  than  three  millions 
of  miles  longer  in  one  direction  than  it  is  in  an¬ 
other;  consequently,  the  sun  is  farther  from  us  at 
one  season  than  he  is  at  another.  On  the  1st  of 
January  he  is  three  millions  of  miles  nearer  us 
than  on  the  1st  of  July,  which  is  ascertained  from 
the  difference  of  his  apparent  diameter  at  those 
seasons.  On  the  1st  of  January  his  apparent 
diameter  is  32  minutes,  35  seconds,  whereas,  on 
the  1st  of  July,  he  is  only  31  minutes,  31  seconds, 
— being  a  difference  of  1  minute  of  a  degree  and 
4  seconds. 

Here  a  question  will  naturally  occur, — Why 
have  we  the  coldest  weather  when  the  sun  is 
nearest  us,  and  the  hottest  when  he  is  farthest 
distant?  This  is  owing  to  various  causes;  the 
principal  of  which  is,  that  the  sun’s  rays  in  win¬ 
ter  fall  so  obliquely  upon  us,  and  have  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  atmosphere  to  pass  through,  that  j 
they  come  with  less  force,  and  spread  over  a  , 
larger  space  than  they  do  in  the  summer,  when  | 
the  sun  is  at  a  greater  hight  above  the  horizon,  j 
Beside,  in  the  long  nights  of  winter,  we  have  a 
greater  degree  of  cold  than  can  be  compensated  I 


by  the  return  of  heat  in  the  short  days,  by  reeaon 
of  which  the  cold  will  be  increased  until  the  days 
sensibly  lengthen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greater 
length  of  the  day  contributes  to  augment  the 
heat  in  summer;  for  the  earth  and  air  are  heated 
by  the  sun  in  the  day-time  more  than  they  can  be 
cooled  in  the  night,  and  on  this  account  the  heat 
will  go  on  increasing  in  suinine;’,  until  the  days 
sensibly  decline.  In  .summer,  too,  the  sun  rises 
to  a  high  altitude,  and  his  rays  pass  through  a 
much  less  portion  of  the  atmosphere,  and  are  less 
refracted  and  weakened  by  it  than  when  they  fall 
more  obliquely  on  the  earth,  and  pass  through  the 
dense  vapors  near  the  horizon.  Hence  it  is,  that 
it  is  colder  near  the  time  of  sunset,  and  a  little 
after  sunrise,  than  when  the  sun  is  near  his  me¬ 
ridian  altitude.  It  is  owing  to  these  and  similar 
circumstances  that  the  hottest  and  coldest  seasons 
of  the  year  are  not  about  the  time  of  the  longest 
and  shortest  days,  but  generally  about  a  month 
after  these  periods.  For  a  body  once  heated  does 
not  grow  cold  instantaneously,  but  gradually;  and 
so  long  as  more  heat  comes  from  the  sun  in  tlie  day 
than  is  lost  in  the  night,  the  heat  will  gradually 
increase  until  it  comes  to  a  certain  maximum, 
when  the  increasing  length  of  the  night  will 
cause  it  to  diminish. 

The  subject  of  the  seasons  has  been  a  favorite 
theme  to  poets  as  well  as  to  philosophers;  and 
they  have  frequently  expatiated  on  the  beauties 
and  the  beneficent  designs  connected  with  the 
varying  aspects  of  the  revolving  year.  And  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  in  the  present  constitution 
j  of  our  globe,  and  in  the  present  moral  state  of 
I  the  human  race,  there  are  many  advantages  en¬ 
joyed,  and  much  of  the  Divine  goodness  is  dis¬ 
played  in  every  one  of  the  seasons  as  they  suc¬ 
cessively  appear,  which  brings  along  with  it  its 
peculiar  beauties,  pleasures,  and  enjoyments.  But 
the  earth,  with  the  seasons  as  they  now  “roll,” 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  an  abode  suited  to 
an  innocent  creature  that  has  retained  its  original 
purity  awl  integrity; — the  burning  heats  in  sum¬ 
mer,  which  are  felt  in  the  southern  climes,  the 
whirlwinds,  tornadoes,  inundations,  thunders  and 
lightnings,  with  which  they  are  frequently  ac¬ 
companied;  and  the  frosts  and  snows,  storms  and 
tempests,  and  insufferable  cold  which  are  felt  in 
winter  in  different  parts  of  the  temperate  climates, 
and  in  the  polar  regions — seem  to  be  accommo¬ 
dated  only  to  beings  who  are  involved  in  guilt 
and  tainted  with  moral  depravity;  and,  therefore, 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  seasons,  as 
they  now  exist,  would  have  presented  the  same 
aspects,  or  operated  in  the  same  manner,  had 
man  remained  in  his  primeval  innocence  and 
allegiance  to  his  Maker.  A  great  change  seems 
to  have  taken  place  in  this  and  other  respects 
at  the  period  of  the  universal  deluge,  when  the 
“fountains  of  the  great  deep”  were  broken  up, 
the  cataracts  of  heaven  opened,  and  the  solid 
strata  of  the  earth  scattered  and  disrupted:  then, 
in  all  probability,  the  con.stitution  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  likewise  underwent  an  extensive  change 
as  to  its  composition  and  properties,  which  is 
partly  the  cause  of  some  of  those  storms  and 
]  tempests  and  other  phenomena  which  arise  in  the 
^  course  of  the  revolution  of  the  seasons.  But, 

]  even  in  the  present  state  of  nature,  we  have 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  God,  that  in  all  his  dis- 
])ensations  toward  his  creatures  “  he  remembers 
for  us  mercy  in  the  midst  of  deserved  judgment” 
— that  while  hurricanes,  tempests,  and  earth¬ 
quakes  sometimes  produce  dreadful  devastations, 
and  sweep  awmy  multitudes  of  human  beings 
from  the  living  world,  “his  tender  mercies”  may 
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be  said,  on  the  whole,  to  be  diffused  “  over  all  his 
works;”  for  every  season  of  the  year  brings  along 
witii  it  its  own  peculiar  enjoyments,  in  a  thousand 
different  ways;  and  man,  even  in  his  present  con¬ 
dition,  might  be  a  comparatively  happy  being, 
were  his  thoughts  and  affections,  his  temper  and 
actions,  regulated  by  the  principles  and  precepts 
of  Christianity  and  the  moral  laws  of  liis  Creator. 
The  evil  passions  and  depraved  affections  which 
pfevail  among  mankind,  are  far  more  destructive 
to  human  happiness  than  all  the  storms  and  temp¬ 
ests,  thunders  and  lightnings,  earthquakes  and 
volcanoes,  that  rage  througliout  the  seasons  and 
convulse  the  elements  of  nature. 

The  present  state  of  man  on  earth,  in  the  midst 
of  the  circling  seasons,  appears  to  be  adapted  only 
to  a  being  who  has  but  a  short  time  to  remain  in 
this  terrestrial  sphere;  whose  aim  ought  to  be  to 
aspii'e  after  a  nobler  scene  of  existence — to  enter 
in  the  prescribed  path  to  this  happier  state,  by 
believing  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God,  who  is  “the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life” 
— and  by  cultivating,  with  vigilance  and  caution, 
those  heavenly  tempers  and  Divine  virtues  which 
will  prepare  him  for  the  employments  of  an  im¬ 
mortal  existence.  As  the  engagements  of  life 
and  religion  are  such  as  human  nature  does  not 
always  w'illingly  perform,  and  is  apt  to  postpone 
them  to  what  it  considers  a  more  convenient  sea¬ 
son — the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  and  other 
arrangements  in  nature,  have  a  tendency  to  sti¬ 
mulate  us  in  the  performance  of  present  duty. 
Whatever  we  behold  in  the  economy  of  nature 
around  us,  reminds  us  of  the  lapse  of  time  and 
tha  flux  of  mortal  existence.  The  day  and  night 
regularly  succeed  each  other,  and  remind  us  that 
a  certain  portion  of  duration  has  fled.  The  sun 
appears  in  the  eastern  horizon;  he  soon  attains  his 
meridian  altitude,  then  declines,  and  in  a  few 
hours  sets  in  the  west; — the  stars  in  their  courses 
mark  the  lapse  of  our  fleeting  moments; — the 
moon  does  the  same  every  night,  bj^  changing  its 
form;  and  the  revolution  of  the  seasons  diversi¬ 
fies  the  year,  and  shows  how  large  a  portion  of 
human  life  glides  silently  away.  If  the  wheel 
of  life  passed  on  in  undistinguishable  uniformity, 
we  should  scarcely  be  able  to  mark  its  approaches 
to  the  end  of  the  course.  If  one  hour  were  uni¬ 
formly  like  another — if  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
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sun  did  not  sliow  that  another  day  is  on  the  wing 
— if  the  circling  seasons  did  not  impress  us  with 
the  flight  of  another  year — quantities  of  duration, 
equal  to  days,  months,  and  years,  miglit  glide 
away  without  being  observed,  and  without  im¬ 
provement.  But  the  course  of  time,  marked  out 
byso  many  movements,  objects  and  circumstances, 
continually  reminds  us  of  what  progress  we  have 
made  in  gliding  down  the  stream  of  life  toward 
the  ocean  of  eternity!  and  admonislies  each  of 
us  by  its  rapidity  “Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to 
■do,  do  it  with  thy  might,”  since  the  day  rolls  on, 
and  “the  night  cometh,when  no  man  can  work.” 

In  fine,  the  several  divisions  of  the.  seasons  have 
been  considered  as  bearing  a  striking  analogy  to 
the  course  of  human  existence.  Spring  has  been 
represented  as  the  youth  of  the  year,  the  season 
of  pleasing  hope,  blooming  beauty,  and  lovely 
energy.  Summer  has  been  likened  to  perfect 
manhood,  the  season  of  confirmed  strengtli,  and 
persevering  vigor.  Autumn  lias  been  compared 
to  that  period  when  man  is  mellowed  by  age  and 
brings  forth  the  fruits  of  wisdom  and  experience 
And  cheerless  Winter  has  been  termed  the  de¬ 
crepit  and  hoary  old  age  of  the  year.  If  a  day  be 
considered  as  an  image  of  a  year,  and  the  year  as 
a  representation  of  human  life — then  tlie  morn¬ 
ing  answers  to  spring,  and  the  spring  to  child¬ 
hood  and  5'outh;  the  noon  corresponds  to  sum¬ 
mer,  and  the  summer  to  manhood.  The  evening 
is  an  emblem  of  autumn,  an  autumn  of  declining 
life;  the  night  is  an  emblem  of  winter,  in  which 
the  powers  of  vegetation  are  benumbed, — and 
winter  points  out  the  time  when  life  shall  cease, 
with  all  its  hopes  and  joys.  With  such  views, 
Thomson,  the  poet  of  the  “  Seasons,”  closes  his 
description  of  Winter: 

- Beholfl,  fond  man  ! 

Bee  here  t.liy  pictured  life  :  pa.ss  some  few  years, 

Thy  flowering  Spring,  thy  Summer’s  ardent  strengthj 
Thy  sober  Autumn  failing  into  Hge, 

And  pale  concluding  Winter  comes  at  last, 

And  shuts  the  scene.  Ah  !  wliiiher  now  are  fled 
Those  dreams  ofgreatnessl  those  unsolid  hopes 
Of  happiness?  those  longings  after  fame? 

Those  restless  cares,  those  busy  bustling  days  ? 

Those  gay-spent  fe.stive  nights  ?  those  veering  thoughts 
Lost  between  good  and  ill  iJiat  sluired  thy  lile  ? 

All  now  are  vanished  ’  Religion  sole  survives, 
Immortal,  never-failing  friend  of  man, 

His  guide  to  happiness  on  high  ! 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

REFLECTIONS,  MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS,  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  SOLAR 

SYSTEM. 


Without  entering  at  present  on  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  any  other  topics  connected  with  astro¬ 
nomical  science,  we  shall  conclude  the  present 
work  with  a  few  reflections,  suggested  by  the 
(subject  we  have  endeavored  to  illustrate  in  the 
preceding  pages. 

The  science  of  astronomy  presents  to  our  view 
objects  which  are  calculated  to  raise  our  admira¬ 
tion,  and  to  excite,  the  soul  to  solemn  reflection, 
and  elevated  contemplations.  When  we  take  but 
a  cursory  view  of  the  nocturnal  heavens,  in  a 
clear  and  serene  evening,  we  are  almost  irresisti¬ 
bly  overpewered  with  emotions  of  wonder  and 
awe,  at  the  amazing  grandeur  of  the  vast  canopy 
around  us,  and  the  number  of  the  brilhaisrt  orbs 
which  shed  their  radiance  upon  us  from  afar. 


But  when,  with  the  eye  of  the  intellect,  assisted 
by  tliB  telescope  and  the  discoveries  of  science, 
we  endeavor  to  traverse  the  immense  spaces 
above  us,  and  to  survey  the  number,  tlio  magni¬ 
tude,  the  distances,  and  the  rapid  motions  of  the 
globes  dispersed  throughout  the  regions  of  ini- 
inensity,  we  are  completely  overpowered,  and 
lost  in  astonishment,  at  the  extent  and  grandeur 
of  the  scene — their  numbers  cannot  be  told;  their 
magnitude  cannot  be  conceived;  their  distances 
are  beyond  human  calculation  and  comprehen¬ 
sion;  and  the  amazing  velocity  with  which  they 
fly  through  the  regions  of  space  is  confounding 
and  almost  terrifying  to  the  imagination.  Mil¬ 
lions  upon  millions  of  those  magnificent  globes 
have  been  running  their  ample  rounds  for  thou- 
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sands  of  years,  and  will,  doubtless  continue 
their  courses,  though  amidst  numerous  changes, 
throughout  all  the  revolutions  of  eternity.  The 
immense  forces  witn  which  they  are  impelled  iu 
their  career;  the  magnificent  circles  they  describe; 
the  beautiful  order  in  which  they  are  arranged; 
the  regularity  and  harmony  of  their  movements; 
and  the  noble  and  important  ends  to  which  the)' 
are  destined,  proclaim,  iu  language  not  to  be  mis¬ 
taken,  tliat  “  the  hand  that  made  them  is  Divine;” 
and,  therefore,  that  they  ought  to  be  studied,  and 
contemplated  with  pious  emotion,  by  every  ra¬ 
tional  and  religious  mind  : 

“  Come  forth,  O  man  !  yon  azure  round  survey, 

And  view  those  lamps  which  yield  eternal  day. 

Brin"  forth  thy  glasses;  clear  ihy  wondering  eyes; 

Million.s  beyond  the  former  millions  rise; 

Look  further; — millions  more  blaze  from  yonder  skies.” 

Who  can  look  up  to  the  muluight  sky,  and  be¬ 
hold  its  roiling  wonders,  without  being  struck 
with  astonisliment  at  the  idea  of  that  great  Being, 
who  formed  such  vast  and  magnificent  works? 
“ Caiist  thon  by  searching  find  out  God?  canst 
thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection?” 
There  is  a  length  and  a  breadtli,  a  liight  and  a 
depth,  in  the  perfections  of  the  Divinity,  wliich 
finite  intelligences  will  never  be  able  fully  to  com¬ 
prehend.  Vast  and  magnificent  as  the  structure 
of  the  starry  heavens  is,  it  was  |)roduced  witliout 
materials — it  emerged  out  of  nothing.  The  voice 
of  the  Eternal  “spake,  and  it  was  done.”  “He 
commanded,”  and  the  orbs  of  the  firmament 
started  into  being.  “  Let  there  be  light :  and 
there  was  light.”  “By  the  word  of  the  Lord 
were  the  heavens  made;  and  all  the  host  of  them 
by  the  breath  of  hi.s  mouth.”  Our  admiration  of 
such  wonderful  works  should  lead  us  to  humble 
ourselves  in  Ids  august  presence,  and  to  reverence, 
and  adore  him  as  the  uncreated  source  of  all  feli¬ 
city.  “Let  all  the  eaiih  fear  the  Lord;  let  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world  stand  in  awe  of  him.” 

Bnt  as  we  have  not  yet  taken  a  survey  of  the 
starry  heavens,  and  the.  wonderful  scenes  which 
they  disclose,  we  shall  chiefly  confine  our  present 
refleclions  to  tlie  objects  connected  with  the 
planetary  system,  of  which  we  liave  given  a  brief 
sketch  ill  tiie  preceding  pages. 

Ill  the  first  place,  when  we  contemplate  the 
grand  machinery  of  the  solar  system,  w’e  are  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  striking  display  of  the  Almighty 
power  of  Him  who  formed  it.  It  presents  to  our 
view  objects  of  overpowering  magiiitudo  and 
grandeur' — planetary  globes,  a  tliousaud  times 
larger  than  the  earth;  and  magnificent  rings, 
which  would  reach  nearly  from  the  earth  to  the 
moon,  and  wliich  would  enclose  within  their  vast 
circumference  four  liundred  worlds  as  large  as  that 
on  which  we  dwell.  It  exliibits  a  sun  more  than 
twelve  liundred  tliousand  times  larger  than  our 
earthly  ball,  and  five  hundred  times  larger  than 
all  the  planets,  their  satellites  and  rings,  taken  to¬ 
gether,  even  although  hundreds  of  comets  were 
also  included;  and  this  sun  extending  its  influ¬ 
ence  to  bodies  a  thousand  millions  of  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  enlightening  them  by  his  beams,  and  retain¬ 
ing  them  in  their  orbits  by  his  attractive  influence. 
It  presents  before  us  motions,  so  astonisliing  as  to 
overpower  all  our  faculties — bodies,  a  thousand 
times  larger  tlian  our  globe,  flying  with  a  velocity 
of  thirty  thousand  miles  every  lionr,  carrying 
along  witli  them  a  retinue  of  revolving  worlds, 
and  continuing  their  rapid  career,  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  interiTiission,  for  thousands  of  years — nay, 
motions  at  the  rate  of  eight  liundred  thousand 
miles  an  liour  have  been  perceived  among  some 
of  the  bodies  connected  witli  the  solar  system. 


What  a  striking  display  do  such  objects  present 
of  the  power  and  grandeur  of  Omnipotence,  so 
frequently  celebrated  by  the  inspired  writers. 
“  Great  is  our  Lord,  and  of  great  power:  his  un¬ 
derstanding  is  infinite;  his  greatness  is  unsearcha¬ 
ble;”  wonderful  works  doth  He,  wliich  we  can¬ 
not  comprehend.  “Who  is  a  strong  Lord  like 
unto  thee?  Who  in  heaven  can  be  compared 
unto  the  Lord?  Who  among  the  sons  of  tho 
mighty  can  be  likened  unto  the  Lord?”  We  are 
sometimes  apt  to  be  dazzled  with  the  splendor  of 
riches,  and  to  admire,  iu  the  palaces  of  tlie  great, 
the  magnificence  of  the  furniture,  the  beauty  of 
the  apartments,  and  the  profusion  of  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  ornaments  that  appears  on  every  side.  We 
are  apt  to  reverence  mighty  potentates,  wlien 
they  bear  rule  over  multitudes  of  subjects,  and 
exercise  their  sway  over  extensive  countries.  We 
judge  of  the  greatness  of  men  by  their  actions, 
when  they  build  spacious  cities,  and  erect  splen¬ 
did  palaces  and  temples;  w'hen  tliey  construct 
steam-engines  and  carriages,  and  impel  them  for¬ 
ward  with  a  motion  of  fifty  miles  an  hour.  But, 
what  are  all  the  powers  and  energies  of  man,  as  dis¬ 
played  in  his  noblest  acliievements,  compared  with 
tlie  magnificence  and  energies  displayed  through¬ 
out  the  planetary  system?  What  are  a  few  cities, 
palaces,  and  temples,  compared  with  the  grandeur 
and  extent  of  mighty  worlds?  What  is  a  small 
corner  of  the  eartli,  compared  with  tlie  expansive 
range  over  which  the  sun  extends  his  influence? 
What  is  tlie  motion  of  a  small  engine,  even  at 
fift)'  miles  an  hour,-compared  with  the  motion  of 
a  globe  ten  thousand  miles  in  circumference, 
flying  at  the  rate  of  a  liundred  thousand  miles  an 
liour?  All  human  art,  power,  and  grandeur 
must  hide  their  diminished  heads  in  the  presence 
of  Him  who  is  the  former  and  governor  of  spa¬ 
cious  worlds.  As  tlie  splendor  of  the  stars  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  so  all  the  grandeur, 
power,  and  .splendor  of  this  world  and  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  vanish  before  the  presence  of  Him  who  is 
“  tlie  King  Eternal,  Immortal,  and  Invisible,”  and 
before  whom  “all  nations  are  accounted  as  iio- 
fliing,  and  less  tliaii  nothing  and  vanity.”  And, 
if  such  power  is  displayed  in  one  sun,  and  one 
system  of  revolving  worlds,  how  great  beyond  con¬ 
ception  the  effects  of  that  Almiglity  energy  which 
iias  brought  into  existence  tliousands  and  millions 
of  other  suns  and  systems,  and  dispersed  them  in 
countless  numbers  tiiroughout  the  il I iinitabie  tracts 
of  space!  “Who  can  utter  tlie  niiglity  acts  of  the 
Lord?”^ — “Great  and  iiiarveloiis  are  tliy  works. 
Lord  God  Almighty!” 

This  attribute  of  the  Almighty,  so  conspicu¬ 
ously  di.splayed  in  the  heavens,  lays  a  sure  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  faitli  and  hope  and  comfort  of  the 
Christian,  amidst  all  the  perplexities  and  afflictions 
to  whicli  he  is  subjected  in  the  present  state. 
For  it  assures  iiirn  that  whatever  Jehovah  lias 
promised,  “  he  is  able  also  to  perform.”  The 
promises  addressed  to  us  by  a  wise  and  benevolent 
Being  can  excite  in  us  hope  and  dependence,  only 
ill  so  far  as  we  are  convinced  of  his  power  to  se¬ 
cure  their  acoomplishineiit.  If  omnipotence  were 
not  an  attribute  of  the  Divine  Being,  or  were  we 
unable  to  trace  its  operations  in  existing  facts,  we 
could  have  no  rational  dependence  on  his  promises 
and  declarations  in  regard  to  objects  which  are 
unseen  and  eternal,  and  which  lie  beyond  the 
limits  of  human  comprehension.  But  wlien  we 
behold,  in  the  arrangements  of  this  lower  world, 
and  in  tlie  solar  system,  a  di.splay  of  omnipotent 
energy  in  incessant  operation,  far  beyond  tlie 
grasp  of  our  limited  faculties,  we  plainly  perceive 
that  tliere  is  not  a  promise  recorded  in  Divine 
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revelation,  nor  a  future  fact  declared,  but  is  with¬ 
in  the  power  of  Jehovah  fi  lly  to  accomplish  and 
realize.  “  He  doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the 
army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth :  and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto 
him.  What  doest  thou  ?”  Should  afflictions  as¬ 
sail  us,  he  is  able  to  comfort  and  support.  Should 
calamities  befall  us,  or  dangers  surround  us,  he  is 
able  to  deliver.  Should  death  stare  us  in  the  face, 
and  heart  and  flesh  begin  to  faint  and  fail,  he  is 
able  to  transport  our  spirits  to  a  nobler  scene  of 
e.xistence,  and  to  re-animate  our  mortal  frames  at 
the  resurrection  of  the  just.  Happy,  then,  is  the 
man  who  hath  this  eternal  God  for  his  refuge, 
‘  whose  hope  is  in  the  Lord  his  God  ;  which  made 
heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  asd  all  that  therein  is  : 
which  keepeth  truth  forever.”  For  He  “  is  able 
to  do  e.xceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  wm  can 
ask  or  think,”  “  according  to  the  working  of  his 
mighty  power,  which  he  wrought  in  Christ,  when 
he  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  set  him  at  his 
own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly  place.” 

2.  The  arrangements  of  the  solar  system  display 
the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  its  Creator.  Were 
it  possible  to  conceive  a  being  possessed  of  such 
pow'er  as  the  planetary  system  displays,  but  de¬ 
void  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  such  a  being  would 
be  the  most  terrible  object  which  the  human  mind 
could  contemplate.  Power  acting  at  random, 
without  regard  to  the  happiness  of  intellectual 
beings,  could  only  produce  terror  and  apprehen¬ 
sion  throughout  the  intelligent  universe,  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  or  not  its  energies  might  be  exerted 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  misery  and  destruc¬ 
tion.  But  the  attribute  of  omnipotence,  when 
conjoined  with  infinite  wisdom  and  boundless  be¬ 
nevolence,  conveys  an  idea  the  most  glorious  and 
transporting;  and  these  perfections  are  conspicu¬ 
ously  displayed  throughout  all  the  works  of  God. 
His  wisdom  is  illu.striously  displayed  in  the  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  planetary  system,  in  placing 
near  the  center  of  this  system  that  immense  lumi¬ 
nary,  the  sun,  from  whence  light  and  heat  might 
be  distributed  in  due  proportions  to  all  the  worlds 
that  roll  around  it — in  nicely  proportionating  the 
motions  and  distances  of  all  the  planets,  primary 
and  secondary — in  uniting  them  in  one  harmo¬ 
nious  system  by  one  grand  and  universal  law, 
which  prevents  them  from  flying  off  in  wild  con¬ 
fusion  through  the  infinity  of  space — in  nicely 
adjusting  the  projectile  velocity  to  the  sun’s  at¬ 
tractive  power,  so  as  to  produce  harmoii}'  of  mo¬ 
tion,  and  to  prevent  the  planets,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  rushing  forward  to  the  sun,  and  on  the  other, 
from  flying  off  in  a  tangent  through  the  regions 
of  immensity — in  the  constancy  and  regularity 
of  their  motions,  no  one  interfering  with  another 
or  deviating  from  the  course  prescribed — in  the 
exactness  with  which  they  run  their  destined 
rounds,  finishing  their  circuits  with  so  much  ac¬ 
curacy  as  not  to  deviate  from  their  periods  of 
revolution  the  space  of  a  minute  in  a  hundred 
years' — in  the  spherical  figure  given  to  all  these 
mighty  orbs,  and  the  diurnal  motions  impressed 
upon  them,  by  which  a  due  proportion  of  light 
and  heat  is  diffused  over  every  part  of  their  sur¬ 
faces — and  in  the  wonderful  simplicity  of  the  phy¬ 
sical  laws,  on  which  so  much  beauty,  harmony, 
and  order  depend.  In  all  these  and  many  other 
respects,  the  planetary  system  presents  a  display 
of  “  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God.” 

The  benevolence  of  the  Deity  is  likewise  mani¬ 
fested  throughout  this  system,  in  ordering  all  the 
movements  and  arrangements  of  the  planetary 
globes,  so  as  to  act  in  subserviency  to  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  sentient  and  intelligent  beings, 
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For  the  wisdom  of  God  is  never  employed  in  de¬ 
vising  means  without  an  end  :  and  the  grand  end 
of  all  his  arrangements,  so  far  as  our  views  ex¬ 
tend,  is  the  contmunication  of  happiness;  and  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  and  other 
perfections  of  God  not  to  admit  that  the  same  end 
is  kept  in  view  in  every  part  of  liis  dominions, 
however  far  removed  from  the  sphere  of  our  ob¬ 
servation,  We  cannot,  indeed,  explore  the  mi¬ 
nute  displays  of  Divine  goodness  in  the  distant 
regions  of  the  planetary  system,  but  we  perceive 
certain  general  arrangements  which  clearly  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  happiness  of  intellectual  natures  is 
one  of  the  grand  ends  of  the  Divine  administra¬ 
tion  For  example — light  is  essential  to  the  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness  of  all  living  beings.  Its  rays 
illumine  the  vast  expanse  of  the  heavens,  and  un¬ 
vail  all  the  beauties  and  sublimities  of  creation 
around  us.  Without  its  influence  the  universe 
would  be  transformed  into  a  desert,  and  happiness, 
even  in  the  lowest  degree,  could  scarcely  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  any  sentient  or  perceptive  existence. 
Now  we  find,  in  the  arrangements  of  the  solar 
system,  that  ample  provision  has  been  made  for 
dilTusing  light  in  all  its  varieties  over  every  planet 
and  satellite  belonging  to  this  system.  All  the 
planets  revolve  round  their  axes,  in  order  that 
every  part  of  their  surfaces  may  enjoy  a  due  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  solar  rays  :  around  the  more  distant 
planets,  an  assemblage  of  moons  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  to  throw  light  upon  their  surfaces  in  the 
absence  of  the  sun.  And  while  the  satellites  per¬ 
form  this  office,  the  primary  planets  reflect  a  still 
greater  quantity  of  light  upon  the  surface  of  the 
satellites  :  and  one  of  these  planets  is  invested 
with  a  splendid  double  ring,  of  vast  dimensions, 
to  reflect  the  solar  rays  during  night  both  on  the 
surface  of  the  planet  and  on  the  surface  of  its 
moons;  ail  which  arrangements  must  necessarily 
have  a  respect  to  the  enjoyment  of  intellectual 
natures  :  otherwise  they  would  be  means  without 
an  end,  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
wisdom  and  intelligence  of  the  Deity.  If,  then, 
the  happiness  of  various  orders  of  intelligent  be¬ 
ings  was  intended  to  be  promoted  by  such  adapta¬ 
tions  and  arrangements,  we  have  here  presented 
to  our  view  a  most  glorious  display  of  the  expan¬ 
sive  benevolence  of  that  almighty  Being  who  “is 
good  to  all,”  and  whose  “tender  mercies  are  dif¬ 
fused  over  all  bis  works.”  If  this  earth  on  which 
we  dwell  “is  full  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,;” 
if  countless  myriads  of  living  beings,  from  man 
downward  to  the  minutest  insect,  are  supported 
and  nourished  by  the  Divine  bounty,  how  wide 
and  expansive  must  be  the  emanations  of  that  be¬ 
neficence  which  extends  its  regards  to  worlds  a 
thousand  times  more  extensive  and  populous  than 
ours  !  The  benevolence  of  the  Deity  may  be  safd 
to  constitute  his  whole  moral  character,  and  to 
reflect  a  radiance  on  all  his  other  perfections. 
Hence,  in  the  records  of  inspiration,  the  Divinity 
is  summarily  described  by  this  perfection  alone, 
“  God  is  love  !”  He  is  the  uncreated  source  of  all 
the  happiness  enjoyed  by  every  rank  of  spirilual 
and  perceptive  existence,  from  the  highest  angel 
to  the  worm.  “  O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord; 
for  he  is  good  :  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever.” 

3.  The  survey  we  have  taken  of  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem  has  a  tendency  to  moderate  the  pride  of  man 
and  to  promote  humility.  Pride  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguisliing  characteristics  of  puny  man,  and  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  all  the  conten¬ 
tions,  wars,  devastations,  systems  of  slavery,  and 
ambitious  projects  which  have  desolated  and  de¬ 
moralized  our  sinful  world.  Yet  there  is  no  dis¬ 
position  more  incongruous  to  the  chaiacter  and 
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circumstances  of  man.  Perhaps  there  are  no 
rational  beings  throughout  the  universe  among 
whom  pride  would  appear  more  unseemly,  or  in¬ 
compatible  than  in  man,  considering  the  situation 
in  wiiich  he  is  placed.  He  is  exposed  to  numer¬ 
ous  degradations  and  calamities,  to  the  rage  of 
storms  and  tempests,  the  devastations  of  earth¬ 
quakes  and  volcanoes,  the  fury  of  whirlwinds, 
and  the  tempestuous  billows  of  the  ocean,  to  the 
ravages  of  the  sword,  famine,  pestilence,  and  nu¬ 
merous  diseases;  and  at  length  he  must  sink  into 
the  grave,  and  his  body  must  become  the  compan¬ 
ion  of  worms  !  The  most  dignified  and  haught)’ 
of  the  sons  of  men  are  liable  to  these  and  similar 
degradations,  as  well  as  the  meanest  of  the  liuman 
family.  Yet,  in  such  circumstances,  man — that 
puny  worm  of  the  dust,  whose  knowledge  is  so 
limited,  and  whose  follies  are  so  numerous  and 
glaring — has  the  effrontery  to  strut  in  all  the 
haughtiness  of  pride,  and  to  glory  in  his  shame. 

When  other  arguments  and  motives  produce 
little  effect  on  certain  minds,  no  considerations 
seem  likely  to  have  a  more  powerful  tendency  to 
counteract  this  deplorable  propensity  in  human 
beings,  than  those  which  are  borrowed  from  the 
objects  connected  with  astronomy.  They  show 
us  what  an  insignificant  being — what  a  mere 
atom,  indeed,  man  appears  amidst  the  immensity 
of  creation  !  Tliough  he  is  an  object  of  the  pa¬ 
ternal  care  and  mercy  of  the  Most  High,  yet  he 
is  but  as  a  grain  of  sand  to  the  whole  earth,  when 
compared  to  the  countless  myriads  of  beings  that 
people  tire  amplitudes  of  creation.  What  is  the 
whole  of  this  globe  on  which  we  dwell  compared 
with  the  solar  system,  which  contains  a  mass  of 
matter  so  many  millions  of  times  greater  ?  What 
is  it  in  comparison  with  the  liundred  millions  of 
suns  and  worlds  which,  by  the  telescope,  have 
been  descried  throughout  the  starry  regions  ? 
What,  then,  is  a  kingdom,  a  province,  or  a  baro¬ 
nial  territory,  of  which  we  are  as  proud  as  if  we 
were  the  lords  of  the  universe,  and  for  which  we 
engage  in  so  much  devastation  and  carnage  ? 
What  are  they,  when  set  in  competition  with  the 
glories  of  the  sky  ?  Could  we  take  our  station 
on  the  lofty  pinnacles  of  heaven  and  look  on  this 
scarcely  distinguishable  speck  of  earth,  we  should 
be  ready  to  exclaim  with  Seneca,  “  Is  it  to  tliis 
little  spot  that  the  great  designs  and  vast  desires 
of  men  are  confined?  Is  it  for  this  tliere  is  so 
much  disturbance  of  nations,  so  much  carnage, 
and  so  many  ruinous  wars  ?  Oh  folly  of  deceived 
men,  to  imagine  'great  kingdoms  in  the  compass 
of  an  atom,  to  raise  armies  to  decide  a  point  of 
earth  with  the  sword  !”  Soon  may  the  time  ar¬ 
rive  when  the  prophesy  shall  be  fulfilled  : — 

“The  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb. 

And  tlie  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid; 

And  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the  falling  together; 
And  a  little  child  shall  lead  them. 

And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed; 

Their  young  ones  shall  lie  down  together: 

And  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox. 

And  the  suckling  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp, 
.4.nd  the  weaned  child  shall  j)ut  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice* 

[den. 

They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain: 

For  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord, 

.A.S  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

Ami  in  that  day  there  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse, 

Which  shall  stand  for  an  ensign  of  the  people; 

To  it  shall  the  Gentiles  seek; 

And  his  rest  sha  ’  inglorious.’’ 

Isa.  xi,  6 — 10. 

It  is  niiworthy  the  dignity  of  an  immortal  mind 
to  have  its  affections  absorbed  in  the  vanisliing 
Bpiendors  of  earthly  grandeur,  and  to  feel  proud 
of  the  paltry  possessions  and  distinctions  of  this 


sublunary  scene.  To  foster  a  spirit  of  pride  and 
vain-glory  in  the  presence  of  Him  “  who  sitteth 
on  the  circle  of  the  heavens,”  and  in  the  view  of 
the  overwhelming  grandeur  and  immensity  of  his 
works,  is  a  species  of  presumption  and  arrogance, 
of  which  ev’ery  rational  mind  ought  to  feel 
ashamed:  and,  therefore,  we  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  those  multitudes  of  fools,  “dressed  in 
a  little  brief  authority,”  who  walk  in  all  the 
loftiness  of  pride,  have  not  yet  considered  the 
rank  they  hold  in  the  scale  of  universal  being — 
and  that  a  serious  and  profound  contemplation 
of  the  immensity  of  creation  would  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  convince  us  of  our  ignorance  and  no- 
thingnijss,  and  to  humble  us  in  the  dust  in  the 
presence  of  the  Fortner  and  Preserver  of  all 
worlds.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  most 
exalted  beings  in  the  universe — those  who  are 
furnished  with  the  most  capacious  powers,  and 
who  have  arrived  at  the  greatest  perfection  in 
knowledge — are  distinguished  by  a  proportional 
share  of  humility;  for  in  proportion  as  they  ad¬ 
vance  in  tlieir  surveys  of  tlie  universal  kingdom 
of  Jehovah,  the  more  will  they  feel  their  com¬ 
parative  ignorance,  and  be  convinced  of  theii 
limited  faculties,  and  of  the  infinity  of  objects 
and  operations  wliich  lie  beyond  their  ken.  At 
the  same  time,  they  will  feel  that  all  the  facul¬ 
ties  tl'.ey  possess  were  derived  from  Him  who 
is  the  original  Fountain  of  e.xistence,  and  are 
continually  dependent  for  their  exercise  on  his 
sustaining  energy.  Hence  we  find  that  the  an¬ 
gelic  tribes  are  eminently  distinguished  for  the 
exercise  of  this  heavenly  virtue.  They  “  cover 
their  faces  with  their  wings,”  in  the  presenoo  of 
their  Sovereign,  and  fly  with  cheerfulness  at  his 
command  to  our  degraded  world,  “to  minister  to 
them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation,”  and  to 
execute  whatever  purposes  he  prescribes. 

Throughout  the  sacred  records  pride  is  uni¬ 
formly  represented  as  abhorrent  in  the  sight  of 
the  Almiglity,  while  humility  is  marked  with  hia 
approbation.  “Every  one  that  is  proud  in  heart 
is  an  abomination  to  tlie  Lord.”  “God  resisteth 
the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  unto  the  humble.” 
“Thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One,  who  inhab- 
iteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy:  I  dwell  in 
the.  high  and  holy  place,  with  him  also  tliat  is 
of  an  humble  and  contrite  spirit,  to  revive  the 
spirit  of  file  humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of 
the  contrite  ones.”  This  is  a  consideration  which 
deserves  the  serious  attention  of  y  oung  men  when 
they  first  set  out  in  the  pursuit  of  science.  Tliey 
are  apt  to  be  puffed  up  with  a  vain  conceit  of 
their  acquirements,  when  they  have  acquired  only 
a  smattering  of  learning,  and  have  scarcely  en¬ 
tered  Ihe  porch  of  the  temple  of  knowledge,  and 
to  vaunt  themselves  as  if  tliey  were  raised  to  a 
high  elevation  above  the  vulgar  throng.  Let  such 
remember  that  even  the  illustrious  Newton,  after 
the  vast  acquirements  he  had  attained,  and  the 
noble  discoveries  he  had  made,  when  he  approach¬ 
ed  the  liour  of  his  dissolution,  declared,  “I  do  not 
know  what  I  may  appear  to  the  world,  but  to 
myself  1  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy 
playing  on  the  sea  shore,  and  diverting  myself 
with  now  and  then  finding  a  pebble  or  a  prettier 
shell  than  ordinary,  while  the  great  ocean  of 
trutli  lay  all  undiscovered  before  me.” 

4.  The  subjects  of  astronomy  to  which  we  have 
airected  the  attention  of  the  reader,  afford  a 
striking  view  of  the  condescension  of  the  Divine 
Being  toward  man,  especially  in  regaid  to  the 
redemption  of  our  fallen  world.  Thiff  sentiment 
seems  to  have  been  deeply  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  the  Psalmist,  when  contemplating  the 
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nocturnal  hearens.  Viewing  the  resplendent  orbs 
everywhere  around  hitn  in  the  canopy  of  the  sky 
- — the  moon  displaying  her  radiance — the  planets 
in  their  courses,  and  the  innumerable  host  of 
stars — his  thoughts  seem  to  have  taken  a  flight 
into  the  regions  of  immensity,  and  by  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  his  rational  powers,  and  the  assistance 
of  the  Spirit  of  inspiration,  he  takes  an  expansive 
view  of  the  multitude,  the  magnitude,  and  the 
grandeur  of  those  magnificent  globes  which  roll 
in  the  distant  tracks  of  creation.  Overwhelmed 
with  his  views  of  the  immensity  of  the  universe, 
and  of  the  perfections  and  grandeur  of  its  Creator, 
he  breaks  out  in  tho  language  of  astonishment 
and  wonder,  “When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the 
work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon,  and  the  stars 
which  thou  hast  ordained;  what  is  man  that  thou 
art  mindful  of  him?  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou 
visitest  him?”  Surveying  with  his  intellectual 
eye  the  boundless  extent  of  God’s  universal  em¬ 
pire,  he  shrinks  as  it  were  into  nothing,  and 
seems  almost  afraid  lest  he  should  be  forgotten  or 
overlooked  amidst  the  immensity  of  beings  over 
which  the  Divine  government  extends.  And  when 
he  considered  himself  as  a  guilty  creature  in  the 
presence  of  the  Mo.st  High,  his  astonishment  at 
the  Divine  condescension  and  grace  must  have 
been  increased. 

In  no  dispensation  of  the  Almighty  is  this  Di¬ 
vine  condescension  so  strikingly  displayed  as  in 
the  economy  of  our  redemption.  Though  count¬ 
less  myriads  of  worlds  and  intelligences  are  under 
his  superintendence,  and  are  incessantly  celebrat¬ 
ing  his  praise  in  the  loftiest  strains;  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  though  all  the  apostate  inhabitants  of 
our  world  might  have  been  forever  annihilated 
without  being  missed  amidst  the  immensity  of 
creation,  yet,  amazing  to  relate!  the  joyful  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  to  our  rebellious  race, 
“God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.” 
Soon  after  the  fall  of  man  this  glorious  intelli¬ 
gence  was  announced;  and  in  every  succeeding 
age  God  raised  up  a  succession  of  prophets  to 
announce  the  coming  of  the  great  Deliverer,  “to 
foreteil  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory 
that  should  follow.”  And  when  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed  in  the.  decree  of  Heaven  arrived,  the  pro¬ 
mised  Messiah  was  at  length  ushered  into  the 
world.  A  messenger  from  the  celestial  world, 
surrounded  with  refulgent  splendor,  was  dispatch¬ 
ed  to  the  plains  of  Bethlehem,  to  make  known 
his  appearance  in  the  world:  “Behold,”  says  lie, 
“I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which 
shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is  born  thi.s 
day  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which  is 
Christ  the  Lord.”  And  immediately  a  multitude 
of  angels,  having  winged  their  flight  from  their 
heavenly  mansions,  joined  in  a  chorus  of  congra¬ 
tulation  and  praise,  “Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace, good-will  toward  men.”  Our 
Redeemer  having  passed  through  the  scene  of 
his  public  ministry,  and  manifested  himself  to  be 
“  the  Son  of  God  with  power,”  by  a  series  of 
beneficent  miracles,  which  he  performed  in  every 
region  of  the  land  of  Judea — was  “led  as  a  lamb 
to  the  slaughter,”  delivered  up  to  the  severest 
Bufferings  for  our  sake,  and  “  became  obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross!”  And 
while  he  hung  on  the  accursed  tree,  the  most 
awful  and  striking  miracles  were  exhibited  to 
surrounding  spectators,  in  order  to  display  the 
dignity  of  Him  who  suffered,  and  the  importance 
of  that  “decease  which  was  accomplished  at  Je¬ 
rusalem.”  The  sun  was  clad  in  black,  the  hea- 
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vens  were  arrayed  in  sackcloth,  the  day  was 
turned  into  night,  and,  for  three  hours,  daittness 
covered  the  whole  land.  The  rocks  rent  asunder, 
the  foundations  of  the  earth  did  quake,  the  vail 
of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom,  the  graves  were  opened,  and  many 
bodies  of  the  saints  who  slept  arose. 

This  was  the  most  wonderful  event,  and  the 
most  illustrious  display  of  Divine  love  that  was 
ever  announced  to  our  world.  What  displays  of 
Divine  love  and  mercy  may  have  been  made  to 
other  worlds,  and  other  orders  of  beings,  we  are 
not  in  a  situation  to  determine.  We  dare  not 
affirm  that,  in  other  regions  of  the  Divine  empire, 
similar  displays  have  not  been  made;  for  we  liave 
never  traversed  the  depths  of  immensity  to  ascer¬ 
tain  all  the  dispensations  of  the  Almighty  in  every 
province  of  creation.  But  we  may  boldly  affirm 
that  the  mission  and  the  death  of  Christ  were  the 
most  wonderful  events,  and  the  most  astonishing 
displays  of  mercy  and  love,  that  were  ever  made 
to  our  sublunary  world.  As  the  apostle  of  the 
gentiles  has  declared,  there  is  a  hight  and  a 
depth,  a  breadth  and  a  length  in  the  love  of  God 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  passeth  knowledge. 
When  we  consider  the  depths  of  misery  from 
which  it  raises  us,  the  hights  of  felicity  to  which 
it  exalts  us,  the  boundless  nature  of  its  operations, 
and  the  everlasting  continuance  of  all  its  bless¬ 
ings,  we  have  reason  to  exclaim,  in  the  language 
of  admiration,  with  the  apostle  John,  “Behold, 
what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed 
upon  us  that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of 
God!”  “Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed 
us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath 
made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his 
Father;  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  forever  and 
ever!” 

5.  The  studies  connected  with  the  science  of 
the  heavens  have  a  tendency  to  prepare  the  soul 
that  has  been  previously  enlightened  and  regener¬ 
ated,  for  the  employments  of  the  future  world. 
In  that  world  the  glory  of  the  Divine  perfections, 
as  manifested  throughout  the  illimitable  tracks 
of  creation,  is  one  of  the  objects  whicli  unceas¬ 
ingly  employ  the  contemplations  of  the  blessed; 
for  they  are  represented  in  their  adorations,  as 
celebrating  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  as  display¬ 
ed  throughout  the  material  universe:  “  Great  and 
marvelous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty. 
Thou  art  worthy,  0  Lord,  to  receive  glory  and 
honor  and  power;  for  thou  hast  created  all  things, 
and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  w'ere  created.” 
Before  we  can  enter  that  world  and  mingle  with 
its  inhabitants,  we  must  acquire  a  relish  for  their 
employments  and  some  acquaintance  with  the 
objects  which  form  the  subject  of  their  sublime 
investigations;  otherwise  we  could  feel  little  en¬ 
joyment  in  the  society  of  heavenly  intelligences, 
and  the  exerci.ses  in  which  they  engage.  The 
investigations  connected  with  astronomy,  and  the 
frequent  contemplation  of  its  objects,  may  tend 
to  prepare  us  for  such  celestial  employments;  as 
they  awaken  attention  to  such  subjects — as  they 
invigorate  the  faculties  and  enlarge  the  ciipacity 
of  the  intellect — as  they  suggest  sublime  inqui¬ 
ries,  and  excite  desires  for  further  information 
which  may  afterward  be  gratified — as  tiiey  form 
the  ground-work  of  tho  progress  wo  may  after¬ 
ward  make  in  that  state,  in  our  surveys  of  the 
Divine  operations  —  and  as  they  habituate  tho 
mind  to  take  large  and  comprehensive  views  of 
the  empire  and  moral  government  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty. 

Those  who  have  made  progress  in  such  studies, 
under  the  influence  of  holy  dispositions,  will  c«r» 
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tainly  have  higher  and  more  perfect  conceptions 
of  the  attributes  of  Jehovah  than  those  who  have 
given  little  or  no  attention  to  them;  and  it  is  not 
perhaps  an  unwarrantable  supposition,  that  by 
such  employments  as  most  familiarize  us  with 
the  glorious  works  of  the  Creator,  and  lead  us  to 
the  contemplation  of  his  moral  perfections,  we 
may  be  the  better  prepared  for  directing  the  views 
and  investigations  of  such  as  have  enjoyed  fewer 
opportunities  of  instruction  in  the  present  state. 
For,  we  are  informed  in  the  sacred  records,  that 
“  they  who  are  teachers  of  wisdom  shall  shine  as 
the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that 
turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  forever 
and  ever plainly  intimating,  that  those  who 
have  made  eminent  advances  in  Divine  know¬ 
ledge,  and  applied  it  to  its  proper  use,  shall  be 
distinguished  with  peculiar  honors. 

It  is  here  of  some  importance  to  remark,  that  it 
is  not  merely  a  scientific  view  of  the  mechanical 
fabric  of  the  universe  that  will  prepare  us  for 
the  employments  of  the  celestial  world,  but  the 
moral  principles  and  the  holy  affections  with 
which  we  are  animated  in  all  our  studies  and 
contemplations.  A  man  under  the  iuffuence  of 
evil  principles  and  passions,  whose  mind  is  actu¬ 
ated  by  pride,  malignity,  avarice,  or  revenge,  is 
unqualified  fora  right  contemplation  of  the  works 
of  God,  for  joining  in  the  associations  of  pure 
and  holy  beings,  and  for  engaging  in  the  exalted 
services  of  the  heavenly  world.  Unless  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  “love  to  God”  and  “love  to  man”  be 
engraven  on  our  hearts,  and  interwoven  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  our  mental  frame,  and  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  general  tenor  of  our  conduct,  we 
can  never  enjoy  true  happiness  either  in  the 
pre.sent  state  or  in  any  other  region  of  the  uni¬ 
verse;  and  such  principles  and  dispositions  can 
never  be  expected  to  be  implanted  in  the  soul, 
and  brought  forth  into  action,  unless  we  comply 
with  the  requisitions  contained  in  the  word  of 
God.  The  foundation  of  future  felicity  must  be 
laid  in  “  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  As  sinners  against  the 
most  high  God,  we  stand  in  need  of  pardon, 
peace,  and  reconciliation.  And  “this  is  the 
record  of  God,  that  he  hath  given  to  us  eternal 
life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Sou.”  “This  is  his 


commandment,  that  wv  Wiere  on  the  name  of 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ, — whom  God  hath  set  forth 
to  be  a  propitiation,  to  declare  his  righteousness 
for  the  remission  of  sins.” 

This  is  the  first  step  in  the  path  which  leads  to 
life  eternal.  And  having  entered  on  this  course, 
we  must  be  careful  to  bring  forth  “the  fruits  of 
righteousness,”  and  to  “glorify  God  in  our  bodies 
and  spirits  which  are  his.”  We  must  “add  to 
our  faith  virtue;  and  to  virtue  knowledge;  and  to 
knowledge  temperance  ;  and  to  temperance  pa 
tience;  and  to  patience  godliness;  and  to  godli 
ness  brotherly  kindness;  and  to  brotherly  kind 
ness  charity.  For  if  these  things  be  in  us  and 
abound,”  we  shall  neither  “be  barren  nor  un¬ 
fruitful  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  For  so  an  entrance  shall  be  ministered 
unto  us  abundantly  into  the  everlasting  kingdom 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.”  Prose¬ 
cuting  such  a  course  with  activity  and  persever¬ 
ance,  holding  communion  with  the  “  P'ather  of 
our  spirits,”  and  exhibiting  a  pattern  of  every 
Divine  virtue  and  grace,  we  shall  enjoy  all  that 
happiness  which  is  consistent  with  our  present 
state  of  trial  and  imperfection,  and  be  gradually 
prepared  for  being  “  partakers  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light:”  where  there  is  “  fullness  of 
joy,”  and  “  pleasures  for  evermore.”  In  short, 
animated  by  such  Divine  principles  and  affec¬ 
tions,  we  shall  be  fitted  for  holding  intercourse 
with  all  the  holy  beings  that  constitute  the  moral 
and  intelligent  sy’stem,  or  the  whole  family  of  God 
throughout  the  universe,  in  whatever  regions  of 
the  vast  creation  they  may  reside;  for  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  dispositions  to  which  we  have  adverted 
must  be  common  to  all  the  pure  intelligences  that 
people  creation,  that  have  retained  their  primeval 
innocence  and  rectitude.  When  implanted  in  tire 
heart,  and  interwoven  through  the  whole  of  the 
mental  constitution,  they  assimilate  us  to  angels 
and  every  other  class  of  holy  intelligences,  and 
qualify  us  for  associating  with  the  superior  orders 
of  intellectual  natures  —  for  entering  into  their 
sublime  and  comprehensive  views — for  bearing  a 
part  in  their  extensive  schemes  of  universal  be¬ 
neficence — and  for  contributing  along  with  them 
to  the  order  and  prosperity  of  God’s  universal  aud 
everlasting  kingdom ! 
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NEW  DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  PLANETARY  SYSTEM 


Ths  Planet  Neptune. — The  discovery  of  this 
planet  forms  a  remarkable  era  in  the  history  of 
astronomy.  It  was  ascertained  to  exist  by  calcu¬ 
lations  founded  on  the  principles  of  physical 
astronomy,  and  on  the  discrepancies  which  were 
found  to  exist  between  the  observed  and  the  cal- 
oulated  places  of  Uranus.  It  was  conceived  that 
probably  some  disturbing  body  existed  beyond 
that  planet,  which  had  hitherto  eluded  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  8istronomers,  and  which  produced  the 
irregularities  to  which  we  allude.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  dis¬ 
covery  ; — 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hussey,  in  1834,  wrote  to  Profes¬ 
sor  Airy,  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich, 
that  he  conjectured  the  possibility  of  some  dis¬ 
turbing  body  beyond  Uranus,  and  that  he  had 
found  that  Bouvard  and  Hausen  had  been  in  cor¬ 
respondence  on  a  similar  conjecture.  In  1842, 
the  late  distinguished  astronomer,  Bessel,  in  con¬ 
versation  with  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  reply  to  the 
question  whether  the  deviations  in  question 
might  not  be  due  to  the  actions  of  an  un¬ 
known  planet,  stated,  that  he  thought  it  highly 
probable  that  such  was  the  case.  But,  until 
September,  1845,  there  was  not  produced  by  any 
astronomer  a  research  that  was  calculated  to  de¬ 
cide  this  question.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  fellow  and  assistant  of  Bt. 
John’s  college,  Cambridge,  communicated  to 
Professor  Challis,  of  the  Cambridge  Observatory, 
values  which  he  obtained  for  the  heliocentric 
longitude,  eccentricity  of  orbit,  longitude  of  peri¬ 
helion,  and  mass  of  an  assumed  exterior  planet, 
deduced  entirely  from  unaccounted-for  perturba¬ 
tions  of  Uranus.  The  same  results,  somewhat 
corrected,  were  left  at  the  Observatory  of  Green¬ 
wich,  about  the  end  of  the  following  October,  in 
a  paper  containing  the  following  statement; — 
“  According  to  my  calculations,  the  observed 
irregularities  in  the  motion  of  Uranus  may  be 
accounted  for,  by  supposing  the  existence  of  an 
exterior  planet,  the  mass  and  orbit  of  which  are 
as  follows: — 

Mean  distance  ( assumed  nearly  in  accordance  with 
Bode’s  law)  30.84 

Mean  sidereal  motion  in  3C.5K  days  .  .  30.’ 9 

Mean  longitude,  Jst  October,  1845  .  .  323°  34' 

Longitude  of  perihelion  ....  315°  55' 

Eccentricity  .......  O.IGIO 

Mass,  tli.at  of  tlie  sun  being  unity  .  .  .  0.0001056 

These  were  the  first  intimations  of  the  new  pla¬ 
net  that  were  ever  made  public;  and  at,  or  near 
the  position  here  assigned  to  it,  it  was  afterward 
seen  by  Professor  Challis  of  the  Cambridge  Ob¬ 
servatory.  Had  Mr.  Airy  attended  to  the  above, 
as  he  ought  to  have  done,  Mr.  Adams  would  have 
enjoyed  the  undivided  merit  of  being  the  first 
discoverer  of  this  planet;  and  we  cannot  but  feel 
mdignaut  at  the  apathy  and  neglect  of  the  Royal 


Astronomer,  especially  when  we  consider  that 
Mr.  Adams  made  two  journeys  to  Greenwich  to 
explain  this  matter,  and  left  his  papers  and  calcu¬ 
lations  at  the  Observatory. 

In  the  Comptes  Rendus,  for  June  1,  1846— 
eight  months  after  Mr.  Adams  had  made  known 
the  elements  of  the  new  planet’s  orbit  to  the 
English  astronomers — M.  Le  Vender  gave  a  me¬ 
moir  on  the  theory  of  Uranus,  in  which  he  af¬ 
firmed  the  necessity  of  admitting  the  hypothesis 
of  an  exterior  planet.  No  elements  of  the  orbit 
or  mass  were  given,  but  its  longitude,  it  was 
stated,  should  be,  for  the  beginning  of  1847, 
about  325°.  He  communicated  his  principal 
conclusion  to  the  astronomers  of  the  Berlin  Ob¬ 
servatory  on  September  23d,  and,  guided  thereby, 
and  comparing  the  observations  with  a  star  map, 
M.  Galle  found  the  planet  on  the  same  evening. 

Professor  Challis,  before  this  time,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  laborious  research,  had  actually  seen 
the  planet.  On  July  30th,  he  went  over  a  zone 
of  the  heavens,  nine  minutes  broad,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  include  all  stars  up  to  the  eleventh 
magnitude.  On  August  4th,  he  took  a  wider 
zone,  and  recorded  a  place  of  the  planet.  His 
next  observations  were  on  August  12th,  when 
he  met  with  a  star  of  the  8th  magnitude,  in 
the  zone  which  he  had  gone  over  on  July  30th, 
which  did  not  then  contain  this  star.  Of  course, 
this  was  the  planet — the  place  of  which  was 
thus  recorded  a  second  time,  in  four  days  of  ob¬ 
serving.  A  comparison  of  the  observations  of 
July  30th  and  August  12th,  would,  according  to 
the  principle  of  search  which  he  employed,  have 
shown  him  the  planet;  but  he  did  not  make  the 
comparison  until  after  the  detection  of  it  at  Ber¬ 
lin.  The  planet,  however,  was  secured,  and  two 
positions  of  it  recorded,  six  weeks  earlier  than  in 
any  otlier  observatory,  and  in  a  systematic  search 
expressi)'  undertaken  for  that  purpose,  so  that 
Mr.  Challis,  though  not  acknowledged  as  the  first 
discoverer,  has  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  having 
seen  and  recorded  the  position  of  this  new-found 
planet  six  weeks  earlier  than  he  who  is  consider¬ 
ed  the  real  discoverer. 

This  planet  appears  like  a  star  of  the  8th  mag¬ 
nitude,  and  consequently  may  be  seen  with  a  mo¬ 
derate  degree  of  magnifying  power;  but  it  will  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  small  neighboring 
stars,  unless  With  a  very  high  power,  when  a  disc 
may  be  perceived.  Its  distance  from  the  sun  is 
reckoned  about  30  times  that  of  the  earth,  or 
2,850,000,000,  that  is,  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  miles,  or,  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  millions  of  miles  beyond  the  orbit  of  Uranus. 
The  apparent  disc  of  this  planet  subtends  an  angle 
of  something  more  than  .3  seconds,  and  its  diame¬ 
ter  will  consequently  be  nearly  50,000  miles.  Of 
course,  it  is  about  250  times  larger  than  the  Earth, 
and  three  times  larger  than  Uranus;  and  above  a 
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hundred  times  larger  than  the  whole  mass  of  the 
Earth  and  Moon,  Venus,  Mercury,  Mars,  Ceres, 
Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta  taken  together.  So  that 
here  we  have  a  planet,  which  has  been  hid  from 
the  view  of  mortals  in  the  profundity  of  space  for 
thousands  of  years,  exceeding  in  bulk  a  large 
retinue  of  spacious  worlds;  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
alone  are  its  superiors.  Its  apparent  motion  when 
discovered  was  retrograde  at  4  seconds  per  day. 
Its  revolution  round  the  sun  is  supposed  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  190  years. 

Mr.  Lassell  of  Starfield,  near  Liverpool,  stated 
that  soon  after  its  discovery,  he  had  different  views 
of  it,  and  believes  that  he  may  confidently  assert 
that  it  is  surrounded  by  a  Ring  like  that  of  Saturn, 
placed  three  diameters  from  the  body  of  the  pla¬ 
net.  This  discovery  appears  to  be  confirmed  by 
some  late  observations  of  Professor  Challis.  “I 
have  been  able,”  says  he,  “  with  the  Nortluiniber- 
land  telescope,  to  verify  Mr.  Lassell’s  suspicions  of 
a  Ring.  I  first  received  the  impression  of  a  ring 
on  the  12th  January,  1847.  Two  independent 
drawings,  made  by  myself,  and  my  assistant, 
Mr.  Morgan,  gave  the  same  representations  of  its 
appearance  and  position.  The  ring  is  very  little 
open.  Its  diameter  makes  an  angle  in  the  south 
preceding  quadrant  of  66  degrees  with  the  paral¬ 
lel  of  declination.  The  ratio  of  the  diameter  of 
the  ring  to  that  of  the  planet  is  by  estimation  that 
of  3  to  2.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  rny  not 
having  noticed  the  ring  earlier.” 

It  also  appears  that  Neptune  is  attended  with  at 
least  one  satellite,  which  Mr.  Lassell  has  several 
times  seen.  In  a  letter  dated  September20, 1847,  he 
informs  the  editor  of  the  Times, that  “lie  has  as¬ 
certained  the  period  of  this  satellite  to  be  5  days, 
20  hours,  50  minutes,  45  seconds.  The  projected 
orbit  is  a  narrow  ellipse,  with  an  axis  inclined  to 
about  28  degrees  to  the  ecliptic,  and  with  its  semi¬ 
axis  subtending  about  18  seconds,  so  that  the 
satellite  is  about  250,000  miles  from  the  planet. 
This  satellite  is  much  brighter  in  the  preceding 
than  in  the  following  half  of  its  path.  This  va¬ 
riation  seems  to  show  that  one  sine  of  the  satellite 
has  less  light  than  the  other.”  It  is  likewise  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  satellite  must  be  a  body  of  very  con¬ 
siderable  size,  otherwise,  it  could  not  bo  visible  at 
such  an  immense  distance.  It  is  probably  much 
larger  than  any  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  or  Sa¬ 
turn,  and  may  far  exceed  our  globe  in  magnitude. 
The  heliocentric  longitude  of  this  planet,  on  the 
4th  of  August,  1846,  was  326°  39',  and  the  north 
polar  distance  102°  57'. 

'I’he  discovery  of  this  far  distant  planet,  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  effected,  constitutes  not 
only  a  new  era  in  the  progress  of  celestial  science, 
but  also  evinces  the  perspicacity  of  the  human 
intellect,  and  the  certainty  and  uniformity  of  those 
physical  laws  by  which  the  bodies  of  tlie  plane¬ 
tary  system  are  directed,  and  that  the  law  of  gra¬ 
vitation  is  extensive  in  its  influence,  reaching  far 
beyond  what  were  formerly  considered  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  our  system,  and  probably  exerting  its 
energies  throughout  all  the  worlds  that  roll  through 
the  spaces  of  infinitude.  We  have  here  a  new 
confirmation  of  the  theory  of  universal  gravitation. 
The  first  step  in  the  exhibition  of  that  law  was, 
the  discovery  made  by  Newton  that  the  earth  at¬ 
tracts  the  moon.  The  principle  was  also  found 
to  explain  the  revolution  of  the  planets  round  the 
sun.  Beside,  it  was  found  that  the  movements  of 
the  secondary  planets  round  their  primaries  are 
owing  to  the  same  cause.  The  application  of  this 
law  likewise  explained  certain  anomalies  in  the 
motion  of  the  moon  and  planets,  which  were  other¬ 
wise  difficult  to  account  for.  A  great  inequality 


in  the  movements  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  which 
was  long  unaccounted  for,  was  at  length  traced  to 
their  reciprocal  action  on  one  another  by  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  this  law.  The  effects  of  the  attraction 
of  planets  that  could  be  observed,  and  whose 
names  were  known  were  thereby  calculated.  In 
respect  to  the  newly  discovered  body — the  mean 
distance  and  position — the  mass  and  the  form  of 
its  orbit,  were  all  unknown.  But,  by  its  observed 
effects,  these  were  all  so  well  determined  as  to 
guide  the  observer  almost  to  the  very  point  of  the 
heavens  where  it  was  first  seen.  This  fact  stands 
almost  alone  in  the  records  of  astronomical  sci¬ 
ence.  There  has  been  no  discovery  of  the  same 
kind  before  it  in  the  annals  of  astronomy,  and  it 
may  lead  to  other  discoveries  of  a  similar  kind. 
We  have  now  no  reason  to  conclude,  that  we  have 
as  yet  descried  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  solar 
system,  since  a  body  of  so  great  magnitude  has 
been  ascertained  to  exist  and  to  prosecute  its  an¬ 
nual  course  around  the  sun,  at  nearly  double  the 
distance  of  Uranus.  If  there  be  another  planet  or 
more  beyond  the  orbit  of  Neptune,  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  a  number  of  years  upon  the  movements 
of  this  body  may  lead  to  a  like  result  again,  and 
to  bring  to  view  other  spacious  orbs  which  have 
hitherto  been  concealed  in  those  distant  regions 
of  space.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Creator 
crowns  the  exertions  of  human  genius  and  the 
investigation  of  his  works  with  succes.s — by  open¬ 
ing  to  our  view  a  more  expansive  prospect  of  his 
boundless  and  eternal  empire. 

THE  PLANET  HEBE. 

The  hrilliani  discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune 
by  Adams  and  Le  Verrier,  has  been  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  that  of  another,  which  has  been  detected 
by  M.  IIencke,the  discoverer  of  Astreea.  On  the 
1st  of  July,  1847,  at  lOh.  40m.,  p.  m.,  M.  Hencke, 
of  Dresden,  discovered  a  second  star,  not  previ¬ 
ously  marked  in  his  map,  of  about  the  9th  de¬ 
gree  of  magnitude,  in  257°  6' right  ascension,  and 
3°  42'  south  declination.  This  new  planet  was 
observed  on  the  5th  July  from  the  Observatory  of 
Berlin  in  the  meridian,  and  in  the  refracting  tele¬ 
scope.  This  body  is  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  smaller  planets  between  Mars  and  Jupiter. 
This  planet  has  been  subsequently  observed  by 
M. Schumacher,  M.  Encke,  M.  Rurnker,  Mr.  Hind, 
Professor  Challis,  Dr.  Peterson  and  Mr.  Lassell. 
Mr.  Hind  has  computed  its  elements  as  follows: 

Epoch  of  mean  anomaly,  July,  1847,  Green. 

wich  mean  time  .....  28.1°  5(1'  54" 
Longitude  of  perihelion  .  .  .  .  8°  17'  24" 

Inclination . 137'^  o.o'  35" 

Eccentricity  ......  238910 

Mean  diurnal  motion  .....  886' 

Sidereal  period .  4.004  years. 

From  these  statements  it  appears  that  this  pla¬ 
net  comes  between  Vesta  and  M.  Hencke’s  other 
planet  Astrsea.  It  has  been  named  Hebe,  follow¬ 
ing  the  nomination  of  the  illustrious  Gauss,  to 
whom  the  office  was  delegated  by  Hencke. 

THE  PLANET  IRIS. 

On  the  night  of  Friday  the  13th  of  August 
1847  ,  only  about  six  weeks  after  the  discovery  of 
Hebe — Mr.  Hind,  the  astronomer  at  Mr.  Bishop’s 
observatory,  Regent’sPark, London,  discovered  an 
asteroid,  which  he  believed  was  a  new  planet  be¬ 
longing  to  the  group  between  Mars  and  Jupiter, 
Subsequent  observations  have  confirmed  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  that  opinion,  and  placed  beyond  doubt 
this  further  triumph  of  English  astronomers. 
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Mr.  Hind  lias  since  favored  the  scientific  world 
with  the  following  particulars  of  this  interesting 
wanderer,  now,  for  the  first  time  recognized  as  he- 
longiiig  to  our  solar  system. — “In  addition  to  the 
Berlin  maps,”  says  Mr.  Hind,  “which  we  have 
revised,  and  in  some  instances  corrected,  elliptical 
charl.s  of  stars  down  to  the  lOth  magnitude  have 
been  formed  for  some  of  the  hours  of  Right  As¬ 
cension,  which  it  is  Mr.  Bishop’s  intention  to  pub¬ 
lish  as  soon  as  they  are  completed.  On  the  l.'Ith 
of  August,  I  compared  Wolf’s  map  with  the  hea¬ 
ven^,  and  was  surprised  to  find  an  unmarked  star 
of  b.9  magnitude  in  a  position  which  was  ex¬ 
amined  on  June  2‘2d  and  July  31st,  without  any 
*ote  being  made.  The  mere  exLstence  of  a  star 
in  a  position  where  before  there  was  none  visible, 
would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  me  as  to 
Its  nature,  because  during  an  eight  months’  search, 
I  have  met  with  very  many  variable  stars,  a  class 
which  I  believe  to  be  far  more  numerous  than  is 
generally  supposed.  But,  on  employing  the  wire 
micrometer,  we  were  enabled,  in  less  than  half  an 
hour,  to  establish  its  motion,  and  thus  to  convince 
ourselves  that  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  new  member  of  the  planetary  system.  It 
may  appear  to  many  rather  bold  to  announce  thee,x- 
istence  of  a  new  planet  from  the  detection  of  so  small 
an  amount  of  motions  as  2". 5  in  right  ascension; 
but  such  is  the  firm  mo  unting  of  the  large  refracting 
telescope,  and  the  perfection  of  the  micrometers, 
(for  which  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Dollond),  that 
a  far  smaller  change  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  convince  us  of  the  nature  of  the  object  in 
question.”  The  following  are  all  the  observations 
yet  made: — 

R.  Asoen.  of  Iris.  S.  Declin. 
h.  m.  sec. 

19  57  30  ir‘  27'  21".5 

19  57  28  13  27  27  .6 

19  50  33  13  29  14  .0 

19  55  47  13  31  4  .3 


Angast  13, 


14 

13 


h. 

9 

10 
9 
9 


m.  sec. 
39  40 
37  24 
23  58 
0  39 


The  name  Iris  was  fixed  upon  by  Mr.  Bishop 
as  an  appropriate  name  for  this  new  planet.  The 
symbol  adopted  for  its  designation  is  a  semicircle 
with  an  interior  star.  Mr.  Hind  says,  “This  planet 
has  been  detected  in  a  systematic  search  instituted 
expressly  with  the  view  to  the  discovery  of  such  a 
body,  and  commenced  in  November,  184G.  The 
Berlin  maps  were  em|)loyed  as  far  as  they  extend: 
small  stars  of  the  9th  or  lOth  magnitude,  not 
marked  in  the  maps,  being  inserted  from  time  to 
time,  as  tliey  came  under  examination.”  Obser¬ 
vations  of  iris  have,  likewise  been  made  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Challis,  Mr.  Graham,  Dr.  Peterson  at  Altoiia, 
M.  Rumker  at  Hamburg,  and  Professor  Encke  at 
Berlin. 

THE  PLANET  FLORA. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Iris,  Mr. 
Hind,  at  Mr.  Bishop’s  ob.servatory.  South  VMlla, 
Regent’s  Park,  has  discovered  another,  within 
little  more  tlian  two  months  after  Iris  was  dis¬ 
covered.  Tliis  new  body  was  discovered  on  Oc¬ 
tober  18,  1847.  A  few  hours’  observation  proved 
it  to  be  a  new  planet — the  eighth  of  the  remark¬ 
able  group  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupi¬ 
ter.  Since  the  epoch  of  discovery  the  brightness 
of  the  planet  has  considerably  increased,  and  now 
equals  that  of  a  star  of  the  eighth  magnitude.  At 
Mr.  Bishop’s  request.  Sir  John  Herschel  has 
named  it  “  Flora"  with  a  flower  (a  rose)  for  the 
symbol.  This  new  body  has  also  been  observed 
by  Professor  Challis,  E.  I.  Cooper,  Esq.,  Mr.  Gra¬ 
ham,  Professor  Encke,  Professor  Schumacher,  M. 
Peterson  and  M.  Rumker. 

From  U'e  above  statements  it  appears  that  three 
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new  primary  planets  have  been  brought  to  light 
during  the  year  1847,  and  that,  too,  within  less 
than  the  space  of  four  months,  the  first  of  them 
having  been  discovered  on  the  first  of  July,  and 
the  third  on  the  18th  of  the  following  October. 
It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  they  all  belong  to  that 
class  of  comparatively  small  bodies,  sometime,4 
called  Asteroids,  which  move  between  the  orbits 
of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  are  all  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Those  bodies  revolve  nearly  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  sun,  and  the  times  of  their 
revolutions  round  the  sun  are  not  mucli  different 
from  each  other,  and  they  are  now  found  to  be  at 
least  eight  in  number.  There  is  a  considerable 
degree  of  mystery  that  hangs  over  the  facts  and 
circumstances  connected  with  these  bodies,  which 
prevents  us  from  forming  precise  and  definite 
conceptions  respecting  their  nature  and  destina¬ 
tion.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  they  once 
formed  the  component  parts  of  a  large  planet, 
v,'hich  formerly  revolved  near  the  regions  they 
now  occupy,  but,  by  some  powerful  internal  force, 
had  been  disrupted  into  a  number  of  smaller 
planets,  which  form  the  bodies  which  have  been 
lately  discovered.  How  many  of  these  smaller 
bodies  may  exist  it  is  now  impossible  to  deter¬ 
mine,  since  others  may  still  be  discovered;  for  it 
would  be  as  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  wa 
have  now  discovered  the  whole  of  them,  as  it 
would  have  been  when  only  two  or  three  of  them 
were  discovered.  Between  the  beginning  of  1801, 
and  1807,  four  of  these  bodies  had  been  detected, 
but  no  further  discovery  was  made  in  reference 
to  them  until  December,  1845,  when  Astrsea  was 
discovered. 

Various  inquiries  are  suggested  to  the  mind 
when  contemplating  the  peculiar  phenomena 
which  these  bodies  present.  If  these  small  planets 
once  formed  the  component  parts  of  a  large 
planet,  at  what  period  did  the.  disruption  take 
place?  Was  that  planet  then  inhabited?  And 
if  inhabited  what  was  the  fate  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants?  Were  they  entirely  destroyed  by  the  awful 
catastrophe?  or,  did  the  iiihabitaiits  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  fragtnents  fly  off  along  with  that  portion  of 
the  original  planet  which  they  occupied?  Are 
these  bodies  still  inhabited?  or,  are  they  flying 
like  shattered  masses,  and  barren  deserts,  through 
the  void.s  of  space?  And  if  so.  are  they  ever 
again  to  be  repeopled?  To  such  inquiries,  how¬ 
ever,  no  satisfactory  answers  can  be  expected 
while  we  remain  in  the  present  state.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  do  not  admit  ihe  hypothesis  of 
a  large  planet  having  been  disrupted,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  account  fur  the  present  position,  mo¬ 
tions,  and  other  phenoniena  of  these  bodies,  so 
very  different  from  the  harmony,  proportion,  and 
order,  wliich  cliaracterize  the  other  arrangements 
of  the  solar  system.  As  already  stated,  they  are 
nearly  of  the  same  distance.s  from  the  sun,  and 
perform  their  revolution  nearly  in  tlie  same  pe¬ 
riods;  their  orbits  are  more,  eccentric,  and  have  a 
rnucli  greater  degree  of  inclination  tlian  those  of 
the  otlier  planets;  and  what  is  very  singular  and 
unaocouiftable,  thrir  orbits  cross  each  other,  so  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  tlicse  planets  impinging 
upon  each  other  in  tiio  course  of  tbeirrevolutions. 
Tliese  circumstances  seem  to  indicate  that  tlia 
bodies  in  question  are  not  in  that  order  and  ar¬ 
rangement  in  which  we  should  .suppose  an  all-wise 
Creator  would  have  placed  them  at  their  original 
creation,  so  that,  whatever  view  we  take  of  these 
anomalous  bodies,  there  appears  to  us  something 
inexplicable,  mysterious,  and  incomprehensible. 
But  we  may  rest  assured  that  their  present  state, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  in  full  accordance  with  the 
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wisdom,  rectitude,  and  benevolence  of  the  Moral 
Governor  of  the  universe. 

RAPID  PROGRESS  OF  ASTRONOMICAL  DISCOVERY. 

Since  the  beginning' of  the  17th  century,  a  little 
before,  the  telescope  was  applied  to  the  heavens,  no 
less  than  tliirty-one  bodies,  unknown  before,  have 
been  added  to  our  views  of  the  Solar  System.  In 
the  year  1608,  seven  bodies  were  known  to  belong 
to  our  system,  namely,  the  Sun  and  Moon,  Mer¬ 
cury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  In  1700, 
there  h.ad  been  added  eleven  moving  bodies,  name¬ 
ly,  four  satellites  of  Jupiter,  five  of  Saturn,  the 
Earth  itself,  which  was  now  fully  recognized  as  a 
planet,  and  Halley’s  comet,  though  the  prediction 
had  not  been  verified.  In  1800,  there  had  been 
added  nine,  namel)',  Uranus  and  its  six  satellites, 
with  two  satellites  of  Saturn.  These  were  all  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  late  Sir  Wm.  Herschel;  and  this 
celebrated  observer,  at  his  death,  left  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem  half  as  large  again,  in  number  of  bodies,  as 
he  found  it.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1800,  there  have  been  added  twelve,  namely,  Ves¬ 
ta,  Juno,  Ceres,  Pallas,  Astreea,  Hebe,  Iris,  Flora, 
Neptune,  the  satellite  discovered  by  Mr.  Lassell 
as  revolving  round  the  planet  Neptune,  Encke’s 
comet,  and  Biela’s  comet. 

Notwithstanding  the  discoveries  which  have 
lately  been  made  in  the  planetary  system,  and  in 
other  regions  of  the  heavens,  we  are  not  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  we  have  yet  arrived  at  boundaries  in 
creation,  beyond  which  we  cannot  pass.  Only  a 
few  years  have  yet  passed  since  the  planet  Saturn 
was  considered  as  the  utmost  boundary  of  our 
planetary  system,  whose  orbit  is  removed  900  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles  from  the  suii.  But  now,  planets 
have  been  discovered  at  double  and  treble  this  dis¬ 
tance,  at  eighteen  hundred  millions,  and  at  three 
thousand  millions  of  miles  from  this  central  lu¬ 
minary,  and  at  such  immense  distances  retained 
in  their  orbits,  and  guided  by  the  influence  of  the 
attractive  powers  of  the  sun.  The  planet  Nep¬ 
tune  moves  in  an  orbit  five  thousand  seven  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  miles  in  diameter,  and  about 
eighteen  thousand  millions  of  miles  in  circumfer¬ 
ence;  and  were  a  steam  carriage  to  move  round 
this  vast  circle  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an 
hour,  it  w'ould  require  more  than  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  years  before  it  would  complete  the  vast  cir¬ 
cuit.  As  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  we 
have  not  reached  the  utmost  bounds  of  our  sys¬ 
tem,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  planets  of  a 
large  size  may  exist  far  beyond  the  orbit  of  Nep¬ 
tune,  which  may  yet  he  discovered  by  tile  perse¬ 
vering  efforts  of  our  astronomers,  and  some  of 
which  may  never  be  visible  to  mortal  eyes.  It 
will  now  be  more  difficult  than  formerly  to  make 
delineations  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  when 
they  are  intended  to  be  represented  in  the  relative 
proportions  of  their  distances  from  the  sun,  un¬ 
less  the  delineation  he  made  on  a  very  large  scale, 
for  otherwise  the  orbits  of  Mars,  the  Earth,  Ve¬ 
nus,  and  Mercury,  would  appear  so  close  to  each 
other  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished. 

On  the  whole,  what  further  discoveries  may  yet 
be  made  in  the  celestial  regions  it  is  scarcely  for 
us  to  anticipate.  But  in  proportion  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  celestial 
observations,  and  in  proportion  to  the  improve¬ 
ments  that  may  be  made  on  telescopes,  and  other 
instruments  of  observation,  may  we  expect  that 
still  more  brilliant  discoveries  will  be  unfolded 
to  our  view.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  American 
astronomers  will,  ere  long,  be  instrumental  in 
making  new  discoveries  in  the  heavens,  since 


some  of  them  have  lately  procured  most  powerfu 
instruments  of  observation.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Professor  Mitchell,  of  Cincinnati,  who  has 
been  furnished  with  an  observatory,  and  an  ex 
cellent  instrument  of  observation,  will  soon  com¬ 
ply  with  the  requisition  of  Strbve,  and  measure 
all  the  double  and  multiple  stars  south  of  tha 
equator.  It  is  also  confidently  expected  that  Mr. 
Bond  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  will  follow 
up  his  discovery  of  analyzing  the  great  nebula 
of  Orion  by  similar  discoveries  in  the  nebulous 
regions  of  the  heavens.  The  great  Cambridge 
achromatic  telescope  is  an  instrument  which  does 
lionor  to  the  Flarvard  University,  and  to  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  From  what  it  lias  already  performed, 
it  appears  scarcely  inferior  to  the  monster  tele¬ 
scope  of  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  54  feet  in  length,  and 
6  feet  in  diameter. 


II. 

BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ASTRO¬ 
NOMY. 

Astronomy  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  sciences  cultivated  by  the  human  race. 
Some  of  its  facts  and  first  principles  must  have 
been  known  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  For 
when  the  shades  of  night  have  opened  to  view  the 
azure  firmament,  diversified  wfith  a  multitude  of 
shining  orbs — the  moon  walking  in  brightness — 
the  planets  moving  in  their  courses — and  the  host 
of  stars  di.splaying  their  diversified  radiance- 
such  a  scene  must  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
every  spectator,  and  led  him  to  observe  their  ap¬ 
parent  motions,  and  to  inquire  into  their  order 
and  arrangement,  and  their  use  in  measuring  the 
exact  length  and  proportions  of  days,  and  months, 
and  years.  Hence  our  English  pbet,  Milton,  very 
properly  represents  our  first  progenitors,  Adam 
and  Eve,  celebrating  the  praises  of  their  Maker, 
after  taking  a  survey  of  the  nocturnal  heavens. 

Jldam,  “  These  are  ihy  glorioas  works,  Parent  of  Good, 
Almighty!  thine  this  universal  frame, 

Thus  wondrous  fair;  thyself  how  wondrous  thenl 
Eve,  Unspeakable!  who  sittest  above  lhe.se  heavens 
To  us  invisible  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine,^ 

Hence  we  find  that  Josephus,  in  liis  book  of  the 
“Antiquities  of  the  Jews,”  relates  that  “Seth  and 
his  descendants  were  persons  of  happy  tempers, 
and  lived  in  peace,  employing  themselves  in  the 
study  of  astronomy,  and  in  other  researches  after 
useful  knowledge.”  He  also  remarks  tliat,  “God 
indulged  the  aiitediluviaiis  with  a  long  life,  thal 
tliey  might  bring  astronoiu)' and  geometry  to  per¬ 
fection.”  And  the  long  lives  of  men,  at  that  pe¬ 
riod,  when  many  reached  the  age  of  eiglit  or  nine 
liundred  years,  liad  a  tendency  to  improve  the 
science  of  astronomy;  since  the  same  individual 
might  observe  the  planet  Saturn  go  through  more 
than  thirty  revolutions.  We  liave,  therefore,  rea¬ 
son  to  conclude  that  many  of  the  antediluvianii 
were  intelligent  astronomers  :  but  their  observa¬ 
tions,  if  tliey  were  ever  recorded,  must  liave 
perished  in  the  general  deluge,  unless  Noali,  vvlio 
was  a  -wise  and  good  man,  had  secured  some  of 
the  most  valuable  of  them  in  the  ark,  and  trans¬ 
mitted  the  results  to  his  posterity. 

After  the  deluge,  the  nations  most  noted  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  science  of  the  heavens  weie 
the  Chaldeans,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Chinoso. 
It  is  remarked  by  Joseplius  that  Abraham  was  a 
most  attentive  observer  of  the  stars;  that  lie  was 
a  person  of  great  sagacity,  botli  for  undcrstand.ng 
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all  ihings,  and  persuading  his  hearers,  and  that 
he  first  brought  astronomy  from  Chaldea  into 
Egypt 

The  Egj^ptians  appear  to  have  made  some  pro¬ 
gress  ill  astronomy,  at  as  early  a  period  as  the 
GJialdeans.  Their  Pyramids,  the  most  ancient 
monuments  in  the  world,  prove  their  skill  in  prac¬ 
tical  astronomy,  as  they  are  all  situated  in  such  a 
manner,  that  tlieir  several  sides  front  very  exactly 
the  four  cardinal  points,  east,  west,  north,  and 
south.  The  system  adopted  by  the  Egyptians 
was  the  following:  they  conceived  that  the  planets 
Mercury  and  Venus  revolved  like  satellites,  around 
the  sun,  their  orbits  being  carried  along  with  him 
in  his  revolution  round  the  earth.  They  sup¬ 
posed  the  earth  immovable  as  the  center  of  the 
system,  and  the  other  celestial  bodies  to  turn 
around  the  same  center;  first  the  moon,  then  the 
sun,  about  which  they  supposed  Mercury  and 
Venus  to  revolve,  next  the  planet  Mars,  then  Ju¬ 
piter,  next  to  Jupiter  Saturn,  and  lastly  the  sphere 
of  the  fixed  stars.  The  Chinese  pretend  that  their 
nation  studied  astronomy  soon  after  the  flood,  and 
date  their  astronomical  knowledge  from  Fohi,  the 
first  of  their  kings;  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
Noah,  as  it  is  understood  that  he  journeyed  with  his 
children  in  the  direction  of  China,  about  the  time 
of  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel. 

Among  the  Greeks,  astronomy  was  cultivated 
by  Thales,  the  Milesian,  Anaxagoras,  Anaximan¬ 
der,  Pythagoras,  Aristarchus  and  others.  Pytha¬ 
goras,  who  flourished  about  five  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  taught  that  the  sun  was 
in  the  center  of  the  universe;  that  the  earth  is 
globular,  and  moves  round  the  sun;  that  Venus 
is  the  morning,  as  well  as  the  evening  star;  that 
the  moon  reflects  the  sun’s  rays, and  is  inhabited; 
that  the  stars  are  worlds,  and  that  comets  are 
wandering  stars.  This  is  nearly  the  system  which 
w'as  restored  by  Copernicus,  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

Hipparchus,  born  at  Nice,  in  Bithynia,  appears 
to  have  made  considerable  advances  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  every  branch  of  astronomy.  He  flour¬ 
ished  about  one  hundred  and  forty  years  before 
Christ.  He  was  among  the  first  astronomers  on 
record  who  attempted  to  number  the  stars,  and  to 
determine  their  exact  positions.  He  was  first  in¬ 
duced  to  commence  this  labor  in  consequence  of 
the  appearance  of  a  new  star,  in  order  that  suc¬ 
ceeding  astronomers  might  learn  whether  any 
changes  take  place  in  the  heavens. 

Ptolemy,  a  native  of  Pelusium,  in  Egypt,  born 
in  the  year  69,  is  the  most  ancient  astronomer 
whose  works  have  been  handed  down  to  our 
times.  His  Almagest,  or  the  great  composition, 
is  that  to  which  we  are  indebted,  not  only  for  his 
own  observations,  but  for  almost  all  that  remains 
of  Hipparchus,  Aristillus,  Timocharis,  and  the 
ancient  Babylonians.  According  to  the  system 
of  Ptolemy,  the  earth  is  immovable  in  the  center 
of  the  universe,  and  the  planets  move  round  it  in 
the  following  order:  first  the  moon,  then  Mercury 
and  Venus;  next  to  Venus  the  sun;  then  Mars, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  in  the  order  here  slated;  and 
above  all  these,  the  firmament  of  the  fixed  stars, 
all  which  were  conceived  as  revolving  around  the 
earth  every  twenty-four  hours.  He  supposed 
that  the  planets  moved  round  the  earth,  each  in  a 
vast  solid  transparentglobe,  having  the  planet  at¬ 
tached  to  its  surface;  and  as  these  transparent 
spheres  did  not  account  for  all  the  motions  and 
apparent  irregularities  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  he 
contrived  other  and  still  more  complicated  ma¬ 
chinery,  such  as  cycles,  epicycles,  deferents,  etc., 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  solve  appearances.  This 
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system,  notwithstanding  its  absurdity,  and  its  con¬ 
trariety  to  the  appearances  of  the  universe,  con¬ 
tinued  in  vogue,  even  among  the  learned,  for  the 
space  of  more  than  one  thousand  four  hundred 
years,  or  until  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
During  this  period,  a  few  individuals  appeared 
who  cultivated  astronomy,  such  as  Almansor, 
Almanon  and  others  among  the  Arabians;  Ulugh 
Beigh,  a  prince  of  Tartary;  Alhazen,  an  Arab  in 
Spain;  Alphonso  X,  king  of  Castile;  Roger  Ba¬ 
con,  and  several  others;  but  they  all  adopted  tiie 
absurd  hypothesis  of  Ptolemy. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Copernicus,  a  bold  and  original  genius,  began  to 
be  distinguished  forhis  attainments  in  astronomy. 
Perceiving  that  the  clumsy  and  unnatural  system 
of  Ptolenty  could  never  account  for  the  motions 
and  appearances  of  the  celestial  orbs,  he  adopted 
the  Pythagorean  system,  which  had  been  broached 
five  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  wrote  a  pro¬ 
found  treatise  in  confirmation  of  it,  entitled,  “  As¬ 
tronomy  Restored;  or.  The  revolutions  of  tlie  Ce¬ 
lestial  Orbs.”  With  a  bold  and  daring  hand,  he 
dashed  the  crystalline  orbs  of  Ptolemy  into  pieces, 
swept  away  his  cycles,  epicycles,  and  deferents, 
placed  the  sun  in  the  center  of  the  system,  re¬ 
moved  the  earth  from  its  quiescent  state,  and  set  it 
in  motion  through  the  regions  of  the  firmament, 
in  company  with  the  other  planetary  orbs.  This 
system  was  at  first  violently  opposed,  both  by  the 
vulgar,  the  dignitaries  of  the  Romish  church,  and 
pretended  philosophers,  as  contrary  both  to  sense, 
reason  and  Scripture,  and  many  of  its  abettors 
were  subjected  to  violent  persecutions.  But  it  is 
now  universally  received  by  all  men  of  learning, 
and  by  every  one  who  has  investigated  the  mo¬ 
tions  and  other  phenomena  of  the  heavens.  It 
has  opened  to  our  view  the  harmony  and  order  of 
the  planetary  system,  the  wisdom  and  intelli¬ 
gence  of  its  great  Author,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  all  the  discoveries  which  have  subsequently 
been  made  in  this  science.  It  was  afterward  ably 
supported  by  the  writings  and  observations  of 
Galileo,  Kepler,  Gassendi,  Hevelius,  Huygens, 
Cassini,  and  other  celebrated  astronomers,  by 
whom  its  principles  have  been  established  on  a 
foundation  stable  and  permanent  as  the  laws  of 
the  universe. 

About  sixty  or  seventy  years  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  system,  the  invention  of  the  telescope, 
and  the  discoveries  made  with  this  instrument  by 
Galileo,  tended  to  confirm  its  principles,  and  to 
expand  our  views  of  the  sublimity,  the  variety, 
and  multitude  of  the  objects  which  the  universe 
displays.  This  illustrious  astronomer  first  dis¬ 
covered,  by  his  telescope,  the  satellites  of  Jupiter, 
the  phases  of  Venus,  the  spots  of  the  sun, and  the 
rotation  of  this  globe  round  its  axis,  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  vales  in  the  moon,  the  stars  in  the  Milky 
Way,  and  an  extraordinary  i)henomenon,  which 
he  imagined  to  be  two  small  globes,  connected 
with  the  planet  Saturn.  These  discoveries  were 
made  about  the  year  1610, soon  afier  the  telescope 
was  invented.  About  forty-eight  years  afterward, 
Huygens,  a  celebrated  maliiomatician  and  astrono¬ 
mer,  in  Holland,  with  telescopes  of  a  much  larger 
size  than  those  of  Galileo,  discovered  that  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  connected  with  Saturn  was,  in  reality, an 
immense  ring  surrounding  that  planet,  cud  tUiity 
thousand  miles  distant  from  every  part  of  it  He, 
at  the  same  time,  discovered  the  fourth  satellite 
of  Saturn;  and  in  these  and  other  observations  he 
used  telescopes  of  his  own  construction  of  twelve, 
twenty-three,  and  even  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  in  length.  Some  time  afterward,  Cassini,  a 
French  astronomer,  discovered  the  first,  second, 
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thiid,  and  fifth  satellites  of  Saturn,  and  the  periods 
of  the  rotation  of  Mars  and  Venus. 

About  the  period  to  which  we  now  allude, 
flourished  the  illustrious  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  wlio 
laid  the  foundation  of  physical  astronomy..  About 
the  year  1666,  when  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of 
his  age,  he  retired  from  Cambridge  into  tlie  coun¬ 
try  on  account  of  the  plague,  and  sitting  one  day 
in  an  orchard,  under  a  tree,  an  apple  happening 
to  full  upon  his  head,  led  him  into  a  number  of 
reflections.  Reflecting  on  the  power  by  which 
all  terrestrial  bodies  gravitate  toward  the  eartli,  it 
occurred  to  him,  that  as  this  power  is  not  sensi¬ 
bly  diminished  in  any  distance  to  which  we  can 
recede  from  the  earth’s  center,  there  seemed  rea¬ 
son  to  conclude  that  it  extended  much  farther 
than  it  was  generally  supposed,  and  even  might 
extend  as  far  as  the  moon;  and  if  this  were  true, 
he  concluded  that  her  motion  would  be  influenced 
by  it,  and  that  probably  it  was  this  very  force 
which  retained  her  in  her  orbit.  Following  out 
these  sublime  conceptions,  he  began  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  his  immortal  work,  the  “  Principia,” 
which  was  published  in  1687,  in  Latin,  under  the 
title  of  “  Mathematical  Principles  of  Natural  Phi¬ 
losophy.”  He  also  invented  a  reflecting  tele¬ 
scope,  which  bears  his  name. 

Contemporary  with  Newton  were  Dr.  Hooke, 
Flamstead,  Hailey,  Bradley,  Roemer,  Richer,  Pi¬ 
card,  Maraldi,  and  others,  whose  labors  greatly 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  astronomj'. 
Flamstead  was  the  first  astronomer  royal  in  tlie 
Observatory  at  Greenwich,  and,  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  was  assiduous  in  his  observations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  He  formed  a  catalogue  of  more 
than  three  thousand  stars,  with  jheir  right  ascen¬ 
sions,  longitudes,  solar  distances,  and  apparent 
magnitudes.  Roemer,  a  Danish  astronomer,  was 
the  first  who  discovered  tlie  progressive  motion  of 
light.  By  comparing  the  eclipses  of  the  first 
satellite  of  Jupiter  witli  the  times  of  their  irn.ner- 
sioiis  and  emersions  given  by  the  tables  of  Cassini, 
he  found  that  the  error  of  the  tables  depmided  on 
the  distance  between  Jupiter  and  the  earth,  and 
hence  he  concluded  tliat  tlie  motion  of  light  was 
not  instantaneous,  and  that  it  moved  across  the 
diameter  of  the  eartli’s  orbit  in  about  sixteen 
minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  19&,000  miles  in  a  se¬ 
cond. 

Few  discoveries  were  made  in  the  heavens  from 
the  beginning  of  tlie  eigiiteenth  century  until 
the  period  when  Sir  W  .  Herschel  applied  his  large 
telescopes  to  the  spaces  of  the  firmament.  His 
discoveries  have  greatly  extended  our  views  both 
of  the  planetary  system,  and  of  the  sidereal  hea¬ 
vens.  Oil  the  1.3th  March,  1781,  he  discovered 
a  new  planet  beyond  tlie  orbit  of  Saturn,  to  which 
he  gave  tiie  name  of  Georgium  Sidus;  but  it  is 
now  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Ura¬ 
nus.  On  the  11th  January,  1787,  he  discovered 
the  second  and  fourth  satellites  which  move  round 
this  planet;  in  1790  and  1794,  lie  discovered  four 
otlier  satellites  revolving  round  the  same  body. 
In  1789  he  discovered  tlie  sixth  and  seventh  sat¬ 
ellites  of  Saturn;  he  also  determined  tlie  rotation 
and  figure  of  this  planet— discovered  tiiat  it  had 
a  double  ring,  and  was  marked  with  several  belts 
parallel  to  its  equator.  Plis  sou.  Sir  J.  Herschel, 
has  also  distinguished  himself  by  his  unwearied 
observations  on  the  heavens.  In  conjunction 
with  Sir  J.  South,  he  produced  a  catalogue  of 
380  double  stars,  whose  distances  and  angles  of 
position  they  had  determined  with  the  utmost 
precision.  Sir  J.  Herschel  afterward  produced  a 
list  of  upward  of  3300  double  and  triple  stars, 
from  his  own  solitary  observations,  accompanied 


with  all  the  micrometrical  measurements;  and 
about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  he  went  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  the  purpose  of  making 
observations  in  the  southern  region  of  the  hea¬ 
vens,  and  made  some  interesting  discoveries.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1801,  M.  Piazzi,  a  Sicilian 
astronomer,  discovered  a  small  planet  between 
tlie  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  which  lias  been 
named  Ceres.  On  the  28th  March,  1802,  Dr, 
01  hers,  of  Bremen,  discovered  another  planet, 
near  tlie  same  region,  which  is  named  Pallas. 
On  tlie  1st  September,  1804,  Mr.  Harding,  of 
Lilienthal,  discovered  another,  wliioh  is  named 
Juno,  distinguished  for  the  great  eccentricity  and 
iiudiiiation  of  its  orbit.  On  the  26th  March, 
1807,  Dr.  Olbers  discovered  a  fourth  planet,  which 
he  named  Vesta.  The  latest  discovery  of  this 
kind  we  liave  to  record  vras  made  by  Mr.  Hencke, 
of  Drieseii,  on  the  8tli  December,  1845,  w,hen  ho 
discovered  another  planet  somewdiat  similar  to  the 
four  now  mentioned,  which  is  nearly  at  tlie  saraa 
distance  from  tiie  sun,  and  accomplishes  its  revo¬ 
lution  in  nearly  the  same  period  as  tne  otliera. 
This  planet  has  been  named  Astreea, 

In  the  present  day  there  are  many  distinguish¬ 
ed  cultivators  of  astronomical  science,  from  wfliose 
observations  and  researches  new  discoveries  may 
be  expected.  The  names  of  South,  Herschel, 
Airy,  Smytli,  Robinson,  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  Schu¬ 
macher,  Struve,  Harding,  Bessel,  Arago,  and  a 
multitude  of  others,  are  well  known  as  distin¬ 
guished  cultivators  of  the  science  of  the  heavens. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  by  means 
of  the  large  and  splendid  telescope  he  has  lately 
erected,  will  be  enabled  to  make  new  discoveries, 
and  to  enlarge  our  views  of  tlie  grandeur  of  the 
sidereal  heavens.  He  has  already  analyzed  some 
of  the  nebulai,  and  shown  them  to  consist  of  im¬ 
mense  clusters  of  stars  which  could  not  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  any  former  telescopes;  and  this,  wo 
would  hope,  is  only  a  prelude  to  still  more  sub¬ 
lime  discoveries.  What  further  advances  astro¬ 
nomy  may  yet  make,  we  dare  not  venture  to  an¬ 
ticipate.  'Pile  number  of  individuals  wlio  devote 
tliemselves  to  this  study  is  gradually  increasing; 
its  instruments  of  observation  are  rapidly  im¬ 
proving;  and  we  can  scarcely  set  boundaries  to 
the  discoveries  that  may  yet  be  made.  In  future 
ages,  man,  by  the  improvements  in  optical  and 
other  instruments,  may  be  able  to  penetrate  much 
farther  into  the  distant  regions  of  the  universe 
tlian  lie  lias  hitherto  done,  and  may  descry  myr¬ 
iads  of  objects  which  have  hitherto  remained  in¬ 
visible  ill  the  unexplored  regions  of  immensity. 
And  after  all  tlie  discoveries  which  mortals  can 
bring  to  view  from  this  terrestrial  sphere,  tho 
greater  part  of  the  works  of  the  Almighty  will 
still  remain  to  he  explored  throughout  the  ages 
of  eternity. 


III. 

EXPLANATION  OF  ASTRONOMICAL  TERMS 

Aberration,  an  apparent  cliange  of  place  in 
the  fixed  stars,  which  arises  from  the  motion  of 
the  earth  combined  witlt  the  motion  of  light. 

Achernar,  a  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
in  the  constellation  Eridanus,  r.  a.  1  hour,  31 
minutes. — Dec.  58  degrees,  16^  minutes. 

Achronical  rising  or  setting  of  a  planet,  or  star, 
is  -when  it  rises  at  sunset,  or  sets  at  sunrise. 

Aldebaran,  a  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
in  the  head  of  the  constellation  Taurus;  some¬ 
times  called  the  Bull's  eye. 
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Aerolites,  or  air-stones,  are  semi-metallic  sub¬ 
stances  which  are  found  to  fall  from  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  different  countries.  Some  philosophers 
have  imaJined  that  they  are  the  fragments  of  a  pla¬ 
net  that  had  been  burst  asunder. 

Algol,  a  star  in  Medusa’s  head  which  varies 
from  the  second  to  the  fourth  magnitude. 

Alioth,  a  fixed  star  in  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear. 

Almicanters,  imaginary  circles,  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  drawn  parallel  to  tlie  horizon,  and  to 
pass  through  every  degree  of  the  meridian,  to 
show  the  altitude  of  a  celestial  object  above  tlie 
horizon. 

Altitude,  the  bight  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars 
above  the  horizon,  reckoned  in  degrees  and  min¬ 
utes,  on  a  vertical  circle. 

Amphiscii,  a  name  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  torrid  zone,  on  account  of  their  shadows  fall¬ 
ing  at  one  time  of  the  year  toward  the  south,  and 
at  another  time  toward  the  north. 

Amplitude,  an  arc  of  the  horizon,  contained  be¬ 
tween  the  east  or  west  point  of  the  heavens,  and 
the  center  of  the  sun  or  a  star  at  the  time  of  its 
rising  or  setting. 

Anomaly  (the  true),  the  distance  of  a  planet 
in  signs,  degrees,  etc.,  from  that  point  of  its  orbit 
which  is  farthest  from  the  sun.  The  mean  ano¬ 
maly  is,  that  which  would  take  place  if  the  planet 
moved  uniformly  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle. 

Antoeci,  a  name  given  to  those  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  who  live  under  the  same  meridian,  and 
at  equal  distances  from  the  equator,  but  on  oppo¬ 
site  sides  of  it. 

Antipodes,  those  inhabitants  of  the  earth  who 
live  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other,  or  walk 
feet  to  feet,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  globe. 

Aphelion,  that  point  in  the  orbit  of  a  planet  in 
which  it  is  at  its  greatest  distance  from  the  sun. 

Apogee,  that  point  in  which  the  sun,  or  a  planet, 
Is  farthest  distant  from  the  earth. 

Apsides,  the  two  most  remote  points  of  a  plan¬ 
et’s  orbit,  otherwise  termed  its  aphelion  and  peri¬ 
helion.  A  line  joining  those  points  is,  the  line 
of  the  apsides. 

Armillary  sphere,  an  instrument  composed  of 
the  principal  circles  which  are  drawn  on  an  artifi¬ 
cial  globe. 

Ascii,  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone;  so 
called  because  the  sun  being  twice  a  year  in  their 
zenith,  their  bodies  at  those  times  cast  no  shadow. 

Axis  of  the  earth,  or  of  a  planet;  an  imaginary 
line  passing  through  the  center  from  one  pole  to 
another,  round  winch  they  perform  their  diurnal 
rotation. 

Azimuths,  great  circles  which  pass  through  the 
zenith  and  nadir  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 
The  azimuth  of  a  celestial  body  is  an  arc  of  the 
horizon  contained  between  the  east  and  west 
points,  and  a  vertical  circle  passing  through  the 
canter  of  that  object. 

Belts,  zones  surrounding  the  body  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn. 

Bissextile  (or  Leap  Year),  which  happens 
every  fourth  year,  contains  366  days;  one  day 
being  added  to  the  month  of  February. 

Cardinal  points  of  the  compass;  the  east,  west, 
north  and  south  points. 

Cardinal  points  of  the  ecliptic;  the  first  points 
of  the  signs,  Aries,  Cancer,  Libra,  and  Capricorn. 

Centrifugal  force,  that  force  by  which  any  re- 
volving  body  endeavors  to  fly  off  from  the  center 
of  motion  in  a  tangent  to  the  circle  it  describes. 

Centripetal  force,  the  tendency  which  a  body 
has  to  the  center  of  its  revolution. 
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Comets,  erratic  bodies  belonging  to  our  system, 
which  move  round  the  sun  in  very  eccentric  or¬ 
bits,  distinguished  by  their  fiery  tails  and  nebu¬ 
lous  aspects. 

Colures,  two  imaginary  circles  or  meridians, 
one  of  which  passes  through  the  solstitial  points 
Cancer  and  Capricorn,  and  the  other  through  the 
equinoctial  points  Aries  and  Libra. 

Conjunction,  is  when  two  or  more  stars,  or 
planets,  are  in  the  same  part  of  the  heavens. 

Constellation,  an  assemblage  of  stars. 

Cosmical  rising  or  setting  of  a  planet,  or  star, 
is  when  it  rises  with  the  sun  in  the  morning,  or 
sets  with  him  in  the  evening. 

Crystalline  heavens,  two  solid  orbs  by  means  of 
which  the  ancients  attempted  to  account  for  tho 
apparent  motions  of  the  fixed  stars. 

Cusps,  the  points  or  horns  of  the  moon,  or  of 
a  planet. 

Cycle  of  the  moon,  a  revolution  of  nineteen 
years,  in  which  time  the  conjunction  and  lunar 
aspects  are  nearly  the  same  as  they  were  nineteen 
years  before. 

Day  (astronomical),  the  time  between  two  suc¬ 
cessive  transits  of  the  sun’s  center  over  the  same 
meridian,  which  always  begins  and  ends  at  noon. 

Day  (sidereal),  the  time  which  elapses  during 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  from  one  star  until  it  re¬ 
turns  to  the  same  star  again,  and  consists  of  23 
hours,  56  minutes,  4  seconds. 

Declination  is  the  distance  of  any  celestial  ob¬ 
ject  north  or  south  from  the  equator,  reckoned  in 
degrees,  minutes,  etc.,  upon  a  circle  which  is  per¬ 
pendicular  to  it. 

Degree,  the  360th  part  of  a  circle,  or  the  30th 
part  of  a  sign. 

Disc  of  the  sun,  or  moon,  is  its  round  face, 
which,  on  account  of  the  great  distance  of  the 
object,  appears  flat. 

Digit,  the  12th  part  of  the  sun’s  diameter,  which 
is  used  in  the  calculation  of  eclipses. 

Diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  its  rotation  on  its 
axis. 

Eccentricity,  the  distance  between  the  center 
of  a  planet’s  orbit,  and  tho  focus  round  which  it 
revolves. 

Eclipse,  a  deprivation  of  the  light  of  the  sun, 
by  the  interposition  of  tho  moon;  or  of  the  light 
of  the  moon,  by  the  interposition  of  the  earth. 

Ecliptic,  a  great  circle  in  the  heavens  through 
which  the  sun  apparently  makes  its  annual  revo¬ 
lution;  but  which  is  in  reality  the  earth’s  path 
round  the  sun.  It  makes  an  angle  with  the  equa¬ 
tor  of  23  degrees,  28  minutes. 

Elongation,  the  annular  distance  of  a  planet  from 
the  sun,  as  it  appears  from  the  earth.  It  is  applied 
only  to  the  inferior  planets.  Mercury  and  Venus. 

Emersion,  the  re-appearance  of  a  celestial  body 
after  having  been  eclipsed. 

Equation  of  time,  the  difference  between  real 
and  apparent  time,  or  between  that  shown  by  a 
true  clock  and  a  sun-dial.  It  depends  on  the  ob¬ 
liquity  of  the  ecliptic,  combined  with  the  unequal 
motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit. 

Equator,  or  a  great  circle  of  the  earth  which 
separates  the  northern  from  the  southern  hemi¬ 
sphere.  When  referred  to  the  heavens,  it  is  called 
the  Equinoctial. 

Equinoxes,  tv/o  opposite  points  in  Aries  and 
Libra,  where  the  ecliptic  cuts  the  equinoctial. 
When  the  sun  is  in  these  points  the  days  and 
nights  are  equal  to  each  other. 

Fod  of  an  ellipse,  two  points  in  the  longest,  or 
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transverse  axis,  on  eacii  side  of  the  center;  from 
each  of  which  if  any  two  lines  be  drawn  to  meet 
each  other  in  the  circumference,  their  sum  will 
be  equal  to  the  transverse  axis. 

Galaxy,  or  the  Milky  Way,  a  luminous  and  ir¬ 
regular  zone  wliich  encompasses  the  heavens, 
wliich  is  found  to  be  composed  of  an  immense 
number  of  stars. 

Geocentric  place  of  a  planet,  is  that  position 
which  it  has  when  seen  from  the  earth. 

Gibbous,  a  term  used  in  reference  to  the  enlight¬ 
ened  part  of  the  moon,  from  tlie  first  quarter  to 
the  full,  and  from  the  full  to  the  third  quarter. 

Gravity  or  Gravitation,  that  force  by  which  all 
masses  of  matter  tend  toward  each  other. 

Halo,  a  luminous  circle  round  the  body  of  the 
Bun,  or  moon. 

Heliacal  rising  of  a  star,  is  when  it  emerges 
from  the  sun’s  rays,  and  appears  above  the  hori¬ 
zon  before  him  in  the  morning. 

Heliacal  setting  of  a  star,  is  when  it  is  so  hid 
in  the  sun’s  beams  as  not  to  be  seen  above  the 
horizon  after  him  in  the  evening. 

H eliocentric  place  of  a  planet,  is  that  in  which 
it  would  appear  to  a  spectator  placed  in  the  sun. 

Hemisphere,  the  half  of  a  globe  or  sphere. 

Heteroscii,  a  name  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  temperate  zones,  because  their  shadows  at 
noon  always  fall  one  way. 

Horizon  (the  sensible),  a  circle  which  separates 
the  visible  from  the  invisible  hemisphere,  and 
forms  the  boundary  of  our  sight. 

Horizon  (the  rational),  a  great  circle  which  is 
parallel  to  the  former,  and  whose  poles  are  the 
zenith  and  the  nadir. 

Hour  circles,  the  same  as  meridians — marking 
the  hours. 

Immersion,  the  moment  when  an  eclipse  begins, 
or  when  a  planet  enters  into  the  shadow  of  the 
body  that  eclipses  it. 

Inclination,  the  angle  which  the  orbit  of  one 
planet  makes  with  that  of  another,  or  with  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

Inferior  planets,  those  that  move  at  a  less  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  sun  than  the  earth,  which  are  Mer¬ 
cury  and  Venus. 

Latitude  of  a  place,  its  distance  from  the  equa¬ 
tor,  reckoned  in  degrees  and  minutes  upon  the  arc 
of  a  great  circle.' 

Latitude  of  a  star,  or  planet,  is  its  distance  from 
the  ecliptic,  reckoned  in  degrees,  etc.,  on  the  arc 
of  a  great  circle. 

Lesser  Circles  of  the  sphere,  those  wliose  planes 
do  not  pass  through  the  center,  and  which  divide 
the  sphere  into  two  unequal  parts.  Great  circles, 
as  the  equator,  meridians,  etc.,  divide  the  sphere 
into  two  equal  parts. 

Libration  of  the  moon,  an  apparent  irregularity 
in  her  motion  on  her  axis,  by  which  we  some¬ 
times  see  more  than  tlie  usual  half  of  her  disc. 

Longitude  of  a  place,  its  distance  east  or  west 
from  the  first  meridian,  reckoned  in  degrees,  etc., 
upon  the  equator. 

Longitude  of  a  star  or  planet,  its  distance  from 
the  first  point  of  Aries,  reckoned  in  degrees,  etc., 
upon  tlie  ecliptic. 

Lunation,  the  time  between  one  new  moon  and 
another;  which  is,  on  an  average,  29  days,  12 
hours,  44  minutes,  3  seconds. 

Maculrz,  dark  spots  which  appear  on  the  face 
of  the  sun;  and  Faculm  are  bright  spots  some¬ 
times  seen  on  the  solar  disc. 


Magellanic  clouds,  certain  whitish  appearances 
in  the  heavens,  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  sup¬ 
posed  to  consist  either  of  an  immense  number  of 
stars,  or  nebulEB. 

Magnitudes,  the  stars  are  divided  into  six  classes; 
the  brightest  are  called  stars  of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude;  the  next  in  brightness,  the  second  magni¬ 
tude,  etc. 

Mean  motion  of  a  planet,  that  which  would  taka 
place  if  it  moves  in  a  perfect  circle,  and  equally 
every  day. 

Meridian,  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere  which 
passes  through  the  zenith  and  the  poles,  and  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  horizon. 

Micrometer ,  an  instrument  fitted  to  a  telescope 
to  measure  very  small  angles;  as  the  diameters  of 
the  planets,  etc. 

Nadir,  that  point  in  the  heavens  directly  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  zenith,  or  immediately  under  our  feet- 
Nebulce,  luminous  spots  in  the  heavens,  or  clus¬ 
ters  of  small  stars,  discovered  by  the  telescope. 

Nocturnal  arc,  that  space  of  the  heavens  which 
the  sun  apparently  describes  from  the  time  of  hia 
setting  to  his  rising. 

Nodes,  two  points  when  the  orbit  of  the  moon, 
or  of  a  planet,  intersects  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

Nucleus,  a  term  used  to  denote  the  head  of  a 
comet. 

Oblique  ascension,  an  arc  of  the  equinoctial  con¬ 
tained  between  the  first  degree  of  Aries,  and  that 
point  of  it  which  rises  with  the  center  of  the  sun 
or  star. 

Oblique  sphere,  that  position  of  the  globe  in 
which  either  of  the  poles  is  elevated  above  the 
horizon  any  number  of  degrees  less  than  ninety- 
Occultation  is  when  a  star,  or  planet,  is  hid  from 
our  sight  by  the  interposition  of  the  moon  or  some 
other  planet. 

Opposition,  an  aspect  of  the  stars  or  planets 
when  they  are  IbO  degrees  distant  from  each 
other,  marked  thus  Q 

Orbit,  the  curve  which  a  planet  describes  in  its 
revolution  round  the  sun. 

Parallax,  the  difference  of  the  place  of  any 
celestial  object,  as  seen  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  from  its  center. 

Parallax  of  the  earth’’ s  annual  orbit,  the  ang)<s  at 
any  planet  subtended  by  the  distance  between  the 
earth  and  the  sun. 

Parallels  of  latitude,  small  circles  of  the  sphere 
which  are  drawn  parallel  to  the  equator. 

Penumbra,  a  faint  shadow  observed  between  the 
perfect  shadow  and  the  full  light  in  an  eclijjse. 

Perigee,  that  point  of  the  solar  and  lunar  orbit 
which  is  nearest  the  earth. 

Perihelion,  that  point  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet 
nearest  the  sun. 

Periscii,  the  inhabitants  of  the  frigid  zones,  be¬ 
cause  their  shadows  go  around  them  for  six 
months,  or  fall  toward  opposite  points  of  the 
compass. 

Phases,  the  different  appearances  of  the  illami- 
nated  parts  of  the  moon,  or  planets: 

Phenomenon,  any  extraordinary  appearance  in 
the  heavens;  as  a  comet,  etc. 

Planetarium,  an  astronomical  machine  for 
showing  the  motions  and  other  phenomena  of  the 
planets. 

Pleiades,  or  the  seven  stars,  an  assemblage  of 
stars  in  the  constellation  of  Taurus. 

Polar  circles,  two  small  circles,  23  degrees  and 
a  half  from  the  poles;  the  arctic  in  the  north  and 
the  antarctic  in  the  south. 
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Pole  star,  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude  in  the 
tail  of  the  Little  Bear;  so  called,  because  it  is 
near  the  north  pole. 

Precession  of  the  equinoxes,  a  slow  motion  of  the 
two  points  where  the  equator  intersects  the  eclip¬ 
tic,  which  go  backward  about  50  seconds  iu  a  year. 

Quadrant,  the  fourth  part  of  a  circle;  or  an  in¬ 
strument  for  measuring  angles,  and  taking  the 
altitudes  of  the  sun  and  other  heavenly  bodies. 

Quadrature,  the  position  of  the  moon  when 
distant  90  degrees  from  the  sun;  as  in  the  first 
and  third  quarters. 

Refraction,  the  bending  of  the  rays  of  light  in 
passing  through  the  atmosphere,  by  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  appear  more  elevated  than  they 
really  are. 

Retrograde,  an  apparent  motion  of  the  planets, 
in  some  parts  of  their  orbits,  when  they  seem  to 
go  backward,  or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs. 

Right  ascension  is  that  degree  of  the  equator 
which  comes  to  the  meridian  with  the  sun,  moon, 
or  star,  reckoning  from  the  first  point  of  Aries. 

Rotation,  the  motion  of  any  heavenly  body 
round  its  axis. 

^Satellites,  secondary  planets  or  moons,  which 
revolve  i-ound  the  primary  planets. 

Sexiile,  an  aspect  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  when 
they  are  60  degrees  distant  from  each  other. 

Sidereal,  of  or  belonging  to  the  stars. 

Solstitial  points,  the  first  degree  of  Cancer  and 
Capricorn  at  ivhich  the  ecliptic  touches  the  tropics. 

Selenography,  a  representation  of  the  moon, 
with  a  de.scription  of  her  different  spots  and 
appearances. 

Sign,  the  twelfth  part  of  the  ecliptic,  or  30 
degrees. 

Sphere,  the  concavity  of  the  heavens  in  which 
the  stars  appear. 

Superior  planets,  th  se  which  move  at  a  farther 
distance  from  the  sun  than  the  earth;  as  Mars, 
Jupiter,  etc. 

System,  a  number  of  bodies  revolving  round  a 
common  center,  as  the  planets  round  the  sun. 

Syziqy,  a  term  usually  applied  to  the  moon, 
when  in  opposition,  or  in  conjunction,  or  when  at 
the  new  or  full. 

Telescope,  an  optical  instrument  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  viewing  distant  objects,  particularly  the 
sun,  moon,  planets,  and  stars.  Telescopes  pro¬ 
duce  their  effects  either  by  refraction  through 
glasses,  or  reflection  from  speculums. 

Telescopic  stars,  those  stars  which  are  only  vi¬ 
sible  by  means  of  Telescopes.  All  stars  beyond 
those  of  the  sixth  magnitude  are  reckoned  tele¬ 
scopic  stars. 

Torrid  zone,  that  part  of  the  earth  which  is 
contained  between  the  two  tropics. 

Trajectory,  a  term  applied  to  the  orbit  of  a 
comet. 

Transit  of  a  planet  denotes  its  passing  over 
another  planet,  or  star,  or  across  the  disc  of  the  sun. 

Trine,  an  aspect  of  the  planets  when  they  are 
120  degrees  distant  from  each  other. 

Tropics,  two  circles  parallel  to  the  equator,  and 
23  degrees  28  minutes  distant  on  each  side  of  it. 
They  are  named  Cancer  on  the  north,  and  Capri¬ 
corn  on  the  south. 

Victor  Radius,  a  line  supposed  to  be  drawn 
from  any  planet  to  the  sun,  which,  moving  witii 
tlie  planet,  describes  equal  areas  in  equal  times. 


Vertical  circles,  the  same  as  azimuth  circles,  or 
such  as  are  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

Prime  vertical,  is  that  azimuth  circle  which 
passes  through  the  east  and  west  points  of  the 
horizon. 

Year  (the  solar),  the  time  which  the  sun  takes 
to  pass  from  one  tropic  until  it  returns  to  the 
same  again,  and  is  365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes, 
49  seconds. 

Year  (sidereal!,  the  time  which  the  sun  takes 
to  pass  from  any  fixed  star  to  the  same  again, 
and  is  365  days,  6  hours,  9  minutes,  9  seconds. 

Zenith,  that  point  of  the  heavens  immediately 
over  head. 

Zodiac,  a  zone  surrounding  the  heavens,  18 
degrees  broad,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the 
ecliptic.  The  orbits  of  all  the  old  planets  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  zone. 

Zodiacal  light,  a  brightness  sometimes  observed 
in  the  heavens,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Milky 
W  ay. 

Zone,  a  division  of  the  spliere  between  two 
parallels  of  latitude.  There  are  five  zones;  one 
torrid,  two  temperate,  and  two  frigid. 


IV. 

THE  TELESCOPE. 

As  those  who  have  acquired  a  taste  for  celos  ■ 
tial  observations,  may  wish  to  know  something 
respecting  the  telescope,  we  subjoin  the  following 
very  brief  description. 

3'here  are  two  kinds  of  telescopes  generally 
distinguished, — the  refracting  and  the  reflecting 
telescope,  the  former  composed  of  lenses,  or  con¬ 
vex  glasses,  and  the  latter  of  speculums  or  mirrors 
combined  with  lenses.  A  common  refracting 
telescope,  for  viewing  some  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
may  be  constructed  as  follows; — Procure  a  convex 
glass,  whose  focal  distance  is  about  three  feet. 
This  may  be  known  by  holding  the  glass  in  the 
sun’s  rays,  and  measuring  the  distance  between 
the  glass  and  the  place  where  the  solar  rays  are 
condensed  into  a  small  spot.  Place  this  lens  at 
the  end  of  a  tube  about  three  feet  two  inches 
long,  in  which  there  is  a  small  sliding  tube  for 
fixing  the  e.j'e-glass,  and  adjusting  the  focus  for 
distinct  vision.  At  the  distance  of  three  feet  ono 
inch,  place  a  convex  glass  ono  inch  focal  distance. 
The  object-glass  will  form  a  picture,  in  its  focus, 
of  all  the  objects  which  are  directly  ooposite  to  it, 
and  this  picture  will  be  seen  magnifled  in  looking 
through  the  eyeglass.  The  magnifying  power, 
in  this  case,  will  be  in  the  proportion  of  three 
feet,  or  thirty-six  inches  to  one  inch;  that  is,  the 
instrument  will  magnify  the  diamelers  of  all  ob¬ 
jects  thirty-six  times,  or  make  them  appear  thirty- 
six  times  nearer  than  when  viewed  by  the  naked 
eye;  but  as  the  image  formed  by  the  object-glass 
is  in  an  inverted  position,  all  terrestrial  objects 
will  appear  through  it  as  turned  upside  down. 
The  opening  at  the  object-glass  which  lets  in  the 
lighi,  should  not  exceed  an  inch  in  diameter. 

With  such  a  telescope,  which  may  be  con. 
structed  for  five  or  six  shillings,  if  the  tubes  be 
made  of  paper  or  pasteboard,  the  satellites  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  the  cre.scent  of  Venus,  the  solar  spots,  and 
the  inequalities  on  the  surface  of  the  moon  may 
be  distinguished.  Galileo’s  telescope.,  w’ilh  which 
he  made  the  first  discoveries  in  the  heavens,  did 
not  magnify  more  than  such  a  telescope. 
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AND 

ATMOSPHERICAL  PHENOMENA. 


PART  I. 

THE  NAITJRE,  PROPERTIES,  AND  BENEFICIAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE 
IN  THE  SYSTEM  OF  NATURE,  AND  THE  EVIDENCES  WHICH  ITS  CONSTITU¬ 
TION'  AFFORDS  OF  THE  WISDOM  AND  BENEFICENCE  OF  THE  CREATOR. 


INTRODUCTION. 


All  the  works  of  God,  throughout  the  immen¬ 
sity  of  the  universe,  display  the  character,  per¬ 
fections,  and  agency  of  the  Supreme  Creator,  to 
every  rational  and  Christian  mind  that  surveys 
them  with  attention  and  intelligence.  From  the 
magnificent  luminaries  of  heaven  to  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  globe  on  which  we  dwell,  and  the 
smallest  microscopic  animalcule  that  glides  through 
its  waters,  we  perceive  the  impress  of  omnipotence 
and  skill,  which  infinitely  surpass  all  the  puny 
labors  and  inventions  of  man.  These  works 
were  evidently  intended  by  their  Divine  Author 
to  be  investigated,  contemplated,  and  admired  by 
all  his  intelhgent  offspring,  that  their  conceptions 
of  the  Divine  character  may  be  expanded,  and 
that  they  may  be  led  to  give  unto  Him  “the 
glory  due  unto  his  name.”  The  enlightened 
Christian,  therefore,  ought  to  devote  a  portion  of 
his  time  and  attention  to  the  study  and  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  works  of  God,  not  only  as  a  rational 
amusement,  but  as  a  solemn  duty:  for,  in  nu¬ 
merous  passages  in  the  sacred  records,  this  duty 
is  expressly  inculcated:  “  Lift  up  your  eyes  on 
high,  and  behold  who  hath  created  these  things.” 
— “Stand  still,  and  consider  the  wondrous  works 
of  God” — “The  works  of  the  Lord  are  great, 
sought  out  of  all  them  that  have  pleasure  therein” 
-“Great  and  marvelous  are  thy  works.  Lord 
God  Almighty.” 

When  we  look  around  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  behold  the  beautiful  and  sublime  land¬ 
scapes  which  diversify  its  aspect,  the  variety  of 
colors  with  which  it  is  adorned,  the  myriads  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  which  spring  from  its 
surface,  and  the  rich  perfumes  they  shed  around 
them — the  numerous  animated  beings  which  tra¬ 
verse  the  air,  the  ocean,  and  the  earth,  and  the 
ample  provision  which  is  made  for  their  subsis¬ 
tence  and  comfort — we  can  scarcely  fail  of  being 
impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  the  Creator 
is  a  being  of  unbounded  beneficence,  that  “  His 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works,”  and  that 
the  happiness  of  his  sensitive  and  intelligent  off¬ 
spring  is  one  great  end  of  all  his  arrangements. 
'When  we  consider  the  curious  and  exquisite 


structure  of  all  the  vegetable  tribes,  the  numer¬ 
ous  vessels  with  which  they  are  furnished,  the 
thousands  of  delicate  tubes,  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  through  which  their  sap  and  juices  are  con¬ 
tinually  flowing  to  the  leaves  and  branches,  the 
millions  of  pores  through  which  they  shed  their 
delicious  odors,  and  the  curious  contexture  and 
the  numerous  beauties  which  the  microscope  alone 
can  discover  in  their  leaves,  prickles,  stamens, 
petals,  and  flowers: — when  we  consider  the  nu¬ 
merous  orders  of  animated  beings — the  wonderful 
diversity  of  structure  they  exhibit,  in  their  eyes, 
ears,  feet,  joints,  claws,  wings,  and  movements — ■ 
their  numberless  contrivances,  which  enter  into 
their  construction  and  functions — the  thousands 
of  adjustments,  adaptations,  borings,  claspings, 
and  polishings,  which  enter  into  the  body  of  an 
animal  a  thousand  times  less  than  a  mite — the 
adaptation  of  all  these  contrivances  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  life,  motion,  and  enjoyment,  and  their 
correspondence  to  the  surrounding  elements  in 
which  such  creatures  pass  their  existence: — and, 
in  particular,  when  we  contemplate  the  structure 
and  functions  of  our  own  corporeal  frames;  the 
hundreds  of  bones  of  different  shapes  and  sizes 
which  support  it;  the  hundreds  of  muscles  of  dif¬ 
ferent  conformation,  which  give  motion  to  its 
different  parts;  the  thousands  of  glands,  secreting 
humors  of  various  kinds  from  the  blood;  the 
thousands  of  lacteal  and  lymphatic  tubes,  absorb¬ 
ing  and  conveying  nutriment  to  the  circulating 
fluid;  the  millions  of  pores,  through  which  the 
perspiration  is  continually  flowing:  the  infinite 
ramification  of  nerves,  diffusing  seiisalion  through¬ 
out  all  the  parts  of  this  exquisite  maclnne;  and 
the  numerous  veins  and  arteries  which  convey 
the  whole  mass  of  blood  through  every  part  of 
the  body  ten  times  every  hour: — when  we  con¬ 
sider  these  adaptations  and  arrangements  through¬ 
out  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  we  per¬ 
ceive  the  marks  of  a  Divine  intelligence  and  skill, 
which  completely  throw  into  the  shade  the  most 
exquisite  contrivances  of  human  genius,  and  which 
convince  us  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  is 
finite,  and  “his  ways  past  finding  out.” 


8  ATMOSPHERE  AND  ATMOSPHERICAL  PHENOMENA. 


Tn  short,  when  we  lift  our  eyes  beyond  the  | 
boundaries  of  the  globe  on  which  we  dwell,  and 
look  upward  to  that  boundless  firmament  where 
suns  unnumbered  sliine,  and  planets  and  comets 
run  their  ample  rounds — when  we  behold  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  of  luminous  and 
opaque  globes  of  vast  dimensions  scattered  in  | 
magnificent  profusion  throughout  every  region  t 
of  infinite  space;  when  we  contemplate  the  sun  \ 
occupying  a  space  which  would  hold  one  million  | 
three  hundred  thousand  worlds  such  as  ours;  and  ; 
wlien  we  contemplate  globes  fourteen  hundred  | 
times  larger  than  our  world,  flying  through  the 
voids  of  space  with  a  velocity  of  thirty  thousand 
miles  an  hour,  and  carrying  along  with  them  in 
their  rapid  career  a  retinue  of  surrounding  worlds 
— we  behold  the  eiTects  of  a  Power  which  all  the 
subordinate  intelligences  in  the  universe  can  never 
control,  a  power  before  which  the  mightiest 
achievements  of  human  art  sink  into  the  same 
scale  with  the  flutterings  of  a  microscopic  ani¬ 
malcule;  a  power  which  astonishes  and  confounds 
the  imagination,  which  sets  at  defiance  human 
calculations,  but  which  conveys  to  the  mind  a 
most  impressive  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Being,  and  of  the  magnificence  of  that  uni¬ 
verse  which  his  hands  have  formed! 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  scenes  of  the  visible 
world  that  the  attributes  of  Deity  are  conspicu¬ 
ously  displayed.  Even  in  the  invisible  regions 
of  creation,  which  are  impalpable  to  the.  organs 
of  human  vision,  the  perfections  of  the  Eternal 
Mind  are  no  less  apparent  to  the  philosophic  and 
Christian  inquirer,  than  in  those  external  scenes 
of  beauty  and  magnificence  which  arrest  the  at¬ 
tention  of  every  spectator.  Could  we  de.scend  to 
the  central  regions  of  our  globe,  and  contemplate 
the  processes  which  are  going  on  in  those  unex¬ 
plored  and  unexplorable  recesses;  could  we  pene- 
tate  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  survey 
the  multiplicity  of  objects  which  lie  concealed  in 
its  unfathomable  caverns;  could  we  ascend  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind  with  the  vapors  which  rise 
from  its  surface,  and  contemplate  all  the  regions 
and  transformations  through  which  they  pass, 
until  they  again  descend  in  refreshing  rains  on 
the  mountains  and  vales;  could  we  wing  our 
flight  beyond  the  denser  regions  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  into  those  places  where  fire-balls  and  shoot¬ 
ing  stars  have  their  origin,  and  where  the  aurora 
borealis  displays  its  fantastic  coruscations;  could 
we  ascend  to  the  ethereal  spaces  which  intervene 
between  us  and  the  celestial  bodies,  and  investi¬ 
gate  those  apparently  empty  regions  which  sur¬ 
round  the  atmospheres  of  all  the  planets;  or, 
could  we  penetrate  into  the  chemical  processes 
and  changes  which  are  incessantly  going  on  among 
the  invisible  atoms  of  matter,  in  the  union  and 
disunion  of  the  different  gases,  in  the  various 
modifications  of  crystallization,  in  the  circulation 
of  the  sap  and  juices  in  the  minutest  flowers,  and 
in  the  internal  vessels  of  microscopic  animalcules; 


we  should  doubtless  behold  the  operations  of  a 
Wisdom  and  Intelligence  no  less  admirable  and 
astonishing  than  what  is  displayed  in  the  visiblo 
scenes  of  nature  which  are  obvious  to  every'  ey'e. 

Of  those  invisible  regions  of  nature  now  alluded 
to,  the  AT.MOSPHERE  is  0116  in  w'hioh  we  are  parti¬ 
cularly  interested,  and  which  exhibits  a  striking 
scene  oLDivine  wisdom  and  beneficence. 

The  term  atmosphere  may  be  defined  to  be 
“  that  body  of  air,  vapors,  electric  fluid,  and  other 
substances  which  surround  the  earth  to  a  certain 
j  bight.”  This  mass  of  fluid  matter  gravitates 
toward  the  earth,  presses  upon  its  surface  with  a 
certain  force,  revolves  with  it  in  its  diurnal  rota¬ 
tion,  and  is  carried  along  with  it  in  its  course 
round  the  sun,  at  the  rate  of  sixty-eight  thousand 
miles  an  hour.  This  fluid  mass  is  invisible  to  the 
corporeal  organs;  and  hence,  the  great  body  of 
mankind  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  regions 
around  us,  in  which  the  birds  fly,  and  the  clouds 
move,  are  notliing  else  than  empty  space;  and, 
were  it  not  that  they  sometimes  hear  its  sound  in, 
the  breeze,  and  feel  its  effects  in  the  whirlwind 
and  the  storm,  they  would  be  disposed  to  deny 
that  such  a  thing  as  the  atmosphere  had  an  exist¬ 
ence.  There  is,  however,  no  appendage  to  our 
globe  which  is  so  essentially' requisite  to  the  com¬ 
fort,  and  even  to  the  very  existence  of  animated 
beings;  for,  were  the  earth  and  the  ocean,  the 
springs  and  the  rivers,  to  remain  as  they  now  are^ 
but  were  the  hand  of  Omnipotence  to  detach  from 
our  globe  the  atmosphere  with  which  it  is  now 
i  enviromd,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that,  in  a  few 
j  minutes,  and  after  a  few  sighs  and  groans,  all  the 
I  eight  hundred  miilions  of  men  that  now  people 
^  tjie  earth,  and  all  the  other  animated  beings  that 
traver.se  the  air,  the  w'aters,  and  the  land,  would 
j  sink  into  tiie  slumbers  of  death,  and  disappear  for- 
f  ever  from  the  living  world. 

j  In  elucidating  this  subject,  the  observations 
■  that  will  be  made  may  be  arranged  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  heads: — 

I.  To  prove  that  air  exists,  and  that  it  is  a  ma¬ 
terial  substance. 

H.  To  consider  its  weight  or  gravity,  and  the 
force  with  which  it  presses  on  all  bodies  on 
the  .surface  of  the  earth. 

III.  To  exhibit  several  facts  which  the  pressure 

of  the  atmosphere  tends  to  illustrate. 

IV.  To  illustrate  the  elasticity  of  the  air,  and  the 

effects  it  produces. 

V.  To  offer  some  considerations  for  illustrating 

the  bight  of  the  atmosphere,  or  its  eleva¬ 
tion  above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

VI.  To  illustrate  its  composition;  or,  the  chemi¬ 

cal  principles  of  which  common  atmo¬ 
spherical  air  is  composed. 

VH.  To  illustrate  its  beneficial  effects  in  the  sy's- 
tem  of  nature. 

VIII.  To  exhibit  the  evidences  which  its  constitu¬ 
tion  affords  of  the  wisdom  and  benevolencd 
of  the  Creator. 


CHAPTER  I. 


AIR  IS  A  MATERIAL  SUBSTANCE. 


The  first  inquiry,  then,  is.  What  is  that  air,  of 
the  importance  of  which  we  hear  so  mucli  assert¬ 
ed?  We  see  nothing-,  it  may  be  said — we  feel  no¬ 
thing.  We  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  move  about 
without  any  let  or  hindrance.  Whence,  then,  the 
assertion  that  we  are  surrounded  by  a  substance 
called  air?  A  few  facts  and  illustrations  only  will 
be  sufficient  to  elucidate  this  position. 

1.  If  we  take  a  rod,  and  make  it  pass  rapidly 
through  what  appears  empty  space,  we  shall  hear  a 
sound  and  feel  a  slight  resistance,  as  if  something 
had  intervened  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  rod. 

2.  If  we  take  a  large  fan,  or  an  umbrella,  when 
fully  stretched,  and  push  it  forcibly  from  us,  we 
shall  feel  a  very  considerable  resistance,  and  a 
person  opposite  will  feel  a  certain  impression 
made  upon  his  face,  as  if  some  substance  had 
come  in  contact  with  it.  Were  we  to  take  a  very 
large  umbrella — say  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
diameter — and  stand  on  the  top  of  a  high  stair,  or 
a  building,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  we  might 
jump  from  such  a  position,  while  we  hold  it  fully 
stretched,  and  gradually  descend  to  the  ground 
without  violence  or  injury.  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  the  instrument  called  a  parachute  is  con¬ 
structed,  by  means  of  which  an  aeronaut,  while 
pursuing  his  aerial  e.xcursions,  has  left  his  balloon, 
w'lien  elevated  nearly  a  mile  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  descended  in  a  few  minutes  to  the 
ground,  without  shock  or  accident.  Perhaps  some 
contrivance  of  this  kind  might  be  useful  to  prevent 
accidents  in  the  case  of  fires  in  large  towns — when 
persons  have  attempted  to  jump  from  the  win¬ 
dows  of  a  third  story  to  preserve  themselves  from 
being  involved  and  destroyed  in  the  burning  mass. 
The  circumstances  now  stated  prove,  that  there  is 
a  certain  material  substance,  though  invisible, 
around  us,  which  offers  a  sensible  resistance  to 
any  body  having  a  large  surface  when  it  is  pushed 
••apidly  through  it. 

3.  That  air  is  a  material  substance,  appears 
from  its  excluding  all  other  bodies  from  the  place 
it  occupies.  Thus,  if  we  take  a  glass  jar,  and 
plungo  it  w’ith  its  mouth  downward  into  a  vessel 
of  water,  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  will 
get  into  the  jar,  because  the  air,  of  which  the  jar 
is  full,  keeps  the  water  out;  otherwise,  if  it  were 
empty  of  every  material  substance,  the  water 
would  rush  in  aiid  completely  fill  the  jar.  Hence, 
we  may  learn  why  a  vessel  cannot  be  filled  with 
water  by  plunging  its  orifice  downward,  and  why 
a  funnel,  if  its  pipe  fit  closely  to  the  neck  of  a 
bottle,  is  not  convenient  for  pouring  off  liquors; 
for,  in  order  to  put  water  or  wine  into  a  bottle, 
tlie  ail  must  pass  between  the  neck  of  the  bottle 


and  the  funnel,  to  let  the  air  out  as  the  water 
rushes  in.  And  hence,  the  practice  in  such  cases, 
suggested  by  necessity,  of  pulling  up  the  funnel  a 
little  when  the  liquor  stops,  in  order  to  let  the  air 
rush  out  between  the  pipe  and  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 
It  is  on  the  principle  now  stated,  that  the  diving-bell 
is  constructed,  by  which  a  person  may  descend  to  a 
considerable  depth  into  the  sea,  and  yet  not  be  im¬ 
mersed  in  water,  nor  deprived  of  air  for  breathing. 

4.  If  we  take  a  smooth  cylindrical  tube  shut  at 
one  end,  and  fit  a  plug  or  cork  exactly  to  its  open 
end,  so  as  to  slide  along  it,  if  the  plug  be  so  tight 
and  soaked  with  grease,  as  to  prevent  all  passage 
of  any  fluid  by  its  sides,  we  shall  find  that  no 
force  whatever  can  push  it  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tube.  There  is,  therefore,  something  within  the 
tube,  though  invisible,  which  prevents  the  entry 
of  the  plug,  and,  therefore,  possessing  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  matter,  and  this  something  is  air. 

5.  Let  us  take  a  pair  of  common  bellows,  and, 
after  having  opened  them,  if  we  shut  up  the  noz¬ 
zle  and  valve-hole,  and  try  to  bring  the  boards  to¬ 
gether,  we  shall  find  it  impossible.  4'here  is 
something  included  that  prevents  this,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  bellows  were  filled  with  flax  or 
wool;  but,  on  opening  the  nozzle,  we  can  easily 
shut  them  by  expelling  this  something  that  is 
within,  which  will  issue  with  considerable  force, 
and  impel  anything  that  lies  in  its  way.  This 
something  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  air  of  the 
atmosphere. 

6.  i'he  air,  though  for  the  most  part  invisible, 
may,  in  certain  cases,  be  rendered  an  object  of 
sight.  If  we  take  a  telescope  of  high  magnifying 
pow'er,  and,  in  the  forenoon  of  a  hot  summer  day, 
when  the  sun  is  shining,  look  through  it  to  dis¬ 
tant  objects,  we  shall  perceive  the  air  undulating 
about  the  objects  somewhat  like  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  and  rendering  them  undefined  and  obscure. 
This  is  the  principal  reason  why  very  high  mag¬ 
nifying  powers  cannot  be  used,  with  effect,  on 
telescopes  for  land  objects,  in  the  day-time,  when 
the  sun  produces  undulations  in  the  atmosphere; 
and  the  same  cause  frequently'  prevents  distinct 
vision  of  celestial  objects. 

The  above  are  clear  proofs  that  the  air,  though 
not  generally  an  object  of  sight,  is,  in  reality,  a 
material  substance,  as  much  so  as  water,  wood, 
stones,  or  iron.  4'his  substance,  in  a  state  of 
rest,  we  call  air;  in  a  state  of  motion,  we  call  it 
wind;  and,  in  this  state,  its  force  is  sometimes  so 
great  as  to  drive  our  wind-mills,  impel  our  ships 
across  the  ocean,  and  even  to  overturn  buildings, 
to  tear  up  from  their  roots  the  largest  trees,  uucl 
I  to  dash  whole  fleets  to  pieces  of  wreck. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  WEIGHT  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE,  AND  THE  QUANTITY  OF  MATTER  IT 

CONTAINS. 


As  AIR  is  demonstrated  to  be  a  body,  like  all 
other  material  substances,  it  must  have  weight, 
and  the  proportion  its  weight  bears  to  other  known 
substances  is  determined  by  experiment.  If  a 
bottle  which  contains  about  a  quart  be  emptied  of 
its  air  by  means  of  an  air-pump,  or  in  any  other 
way,  and  then  accurately  weighed  in  a  nice 
balance,  it  will  be  found  to  be  about  sixteen 
grains  lighter  than  it  was  before  it  was  emptied 
of  its  air,  which  shows  that  a  quart  of  air  weighs 
sixteen  grains.  A  quart  of  water  weighs  about 
14,620  grains,  or  nearly  two  pounds.  If  this  last 
number  be  divided  by  sixteen,  the  quotient  will  be 
nine  hundred  and  thirteen,  which  shows  tliat  air 
is  nine  hundred  and  thirteen  times  lighter  than 
water;  or,  in  otlier  words,  that  it  would  require 
above  nine  hundred  quart-bottles  of  air  to  weigh 
one  quart-bottle  of  water.  Otlier  experiments 
which  have  been  made  to  determine  this  point, 
lead  to  tlie  result  that  for  every  cubic  foot  of  air, 
five  hundred  and  twenty-three  grains,  or,  one 
and  one-fifth  ounce  avoirdupois,  are  to  be  allowed; 
and,  since  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  1,000 
ounces,  the  one  divided  by  the  other  gives  a  result 
of  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three,  the  number  of 
times  that  water  is  heavier  than  air.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  arrive  at  very  great  nicety  in  such  esti¬ 
mates;  but  the  general  results  of  all  the  experi¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  on  this  point,  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  air  is  somewhere  between 
eight  hundred  and  nine  hundred  times  lighter 
than  water.  These  results,  however,  must  be  un¬ 
derstood  solely  to  apply  to  the  air  near  the  surface 
of  the  earth;  for,  as  we  ascend  into  the  higher  re¬ 
gions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  air  becomes  gradually 
thinner  and  lighter,  being  less  pres.sed  with  the  air 
that  is  above. 

We  may  now  attend  to  the  pressure  which  the 
atmosphere  exerts  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  upon  all  bodies  connected  with  it. 

It  has  been  proved  by  a  variety  of  accurate  ex¬ 
periments,  that  the  atmosphere  presses  on  every 
part  of  the  earth’s  surface  with  a  force,  at  an  ave¬ 
rage,  equal  to  about  fifteen  pounds  on  every  square 
inch.  This  has  been  ascertained  by  what  is  called 
the  Torricellian  experiment.  Take  a  glass  tube 
about  three  feet  long,  open  at  one  end,  and  her¬ 
metically  sealed  at  the  other;  fill  it  with  quick¬ 
silver,  putting  the  finger  upon  the  open  end,  turn 
that  end  downward,  and  immerse  it  in  a  small  ves¬ 
sel  of  quicksilver,  without  admitting  any  air,  then 
take  away  the  finger,  and  the  quicksilver  will  re¬ 
main  suspended  in  the  tube  about  twenty-nine 
and  a  half  inches  above  its  surface  in  the  vessel, 
sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  the  quicksilver  is  kept  up  in  the  tube  to  this 
elevation  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  basin;  for,  if 
the  basin  and  tube  are  put  under  a  glass,  and  the 
air  extracted,  all  the  quicksilver  in  the  tube  will 
fall  down  into  the  basin;  and,  if  the  air  be  re¬ 
admitted,  it  will  rise  to  the  same  hight  as  beforej 
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or,  if  an  opening  be  made  in  the  top  of  the  tube 
and  the  air  admitted,  the  quicksilver  will  sink  into 
the  basin.  The  pressure,  therefore,  by  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  on  the  earth,  is  the  same  as  if  a  coating  of 
quicksilver  twenty-nine  and  a  half  inches  thick 
were  spread  over  every  part  of  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face. 

Now,  it  is  proved  that  a  square  column  of 
quicksilver  twenty-nine  and  a  half  inches  in 
hight,  and  one  inch  thick,  weighs  just  fifteen 
pounds,  which  counterpoises  a  column  of  air  of 
the  same  thickness,  extending  to  the  top  of  the 
atmosphere  ;  and,  consequently,  that  air  presses 
with  this  force  upon  every  square  inch  of  the 
earth’s  surface;  and,  of  course,  2160  pounds  on 
every  square  foot,  and  19,440  on  every  square 
yard.  The  experiment  now  described  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  else  than  the  common  baiometer.  The 
tube  of  the  barometer  is  filled  with  quicksilver,  or 
mercury;  it  then  stands  in  a  buiin  of  quicksilver, 
is  connected  with  a  ball  containing  quicksilver, 
on  the  surface  of  which  the  atmosphere  presses, 
and,  in  most  cases,  stands  at  an  elevation  of 
about  twenty-nine  and  a  half  inches,  but  subject  to 
certain  variations,  according  to  Ino  stale  of  the 
atmosphere.  When  the  weather  is  steady  and 
serene,  it  rises  to  above  thirty  inches;  when  it 
is  stormy  and  rainy,  it  frequently  sinks  to  twen¬ 
ty-eight  inches,  or  under,  thus  indicating  the 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  weight  of  the  air; 
and  hence  it  has  obtained  the  name  cf  the  wea¬ 
ther-glass. 

Were  the  same  experiment  made  with  water, 
instead  of  mercury,  a  tube  must  be  provided  of 
about  thirty-si.x  feet  long  ;  and  then  it  would  b® 
found,  that  the  water  in  the  tube  would  bo  nup— 
ported  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  to  the  hight 
of  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  feet.  This  cosily 
experiment,  whicli  has  been  seldom  repeated, 
first  performed  by  the  celebrated  Pascal,  at  Roues,, 
in  Normandy,  in  1647.  He  exhibited  the  experi 
meat  both  with  water  and  with  wine,  in  order  U’ 
show  the  dilferent  hights  to  which  these  fluid?, 
would  rise,  according  to  their  respective  densitiea 
He  procured,  at  a  glass-house,  tubes  of  crys¬ 
tal  glass  forty  feet  long,  which  were  fixed  ta 
the  mast  of  a  ship,  that  was  contrived  to  be 
raised  or  depressed,  as  occasion  required.  Ha 
appointed  a  day  for  performing  this  experiment, 
and  invited  all  the  philosophers  and  others  who 
doubted  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  to 
attend,  and  to  be  witnesses  of  the  wonderful  na¬ 
ture.  of  his  experiment.  The  result  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the.  calculations  he  had  previously  made, 
that  the  altitude  of  water  in  the  tube  was  thirty- 
one  and  one-ninth  Paris  feet,  equal  to  thirty-two 
feet  two  and  a  half  inches  English;  and  the  alti¬ 
tude  of  the  wine  was  somewhat  greater,  namely, 
thirty-one  and  two-thirds  Paris  feet,  or  thirty-two 
feet  ten  inches  English;  the  wine,  on  account  of 
its  superior  levity,  rising  about  seven  and  a  half 
inches  higher  than  the  water.  He  performed  this 
experiment  to  convince  the  Aristotelian  philoso- 
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phers  of  those  times  of  the  folly  of  a  notion 
which  then  prevailed,  that  the  rise  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  in  the  Torricellian  experiment  and  the  rise 
of  water  in  pumps  were  produced,  not  by  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  but  by  an  occult 
quality,  which  they  denominated  “  Nature’s  ab¬ 
horrence  of  a  vacuum.”  They  asserted  that,  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  deserted  by  the  quick¬ 
silver,  there  were  contained  some  spirits,  evapor¬ 
ated  from  the  quicksilver;  which,  being  rarefied, 
filled  up  that  space,  thus  assisting  Nature,  in  a 
great  emergency,  against  her  mortal  enemy,  a 
vacuum.  “  Well,  then,  gentlemen,”  says  Pascal, 
“take  your  own  way.  Here  are  two  tubes,  the 
one  I  am  to  fill  with  water,  and  the  other  with 
wine.  You  will  all  readily  admit  that  there  is  a 
greater  quantity  of  spirits  in  wine  than  in  water; 
and,  consequently,  that  if  the  empty  space  be¬ 
tween  the  upper  surface  of  the  fluids  and  the  top 
cf  the  tube  be  filled  with  spirits,  there  will  be  a 
greater  quantity  of  spirits,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube  containing  the  wiue  than  in  the  tube  contain¬ 
ing  the  water;  and,  of  course,  the  wine  will  not 
rise  so  high  as  the  water.”  To  this  they  all  readily 
assented.  But,  when  the  experiment  was  made, 
the  wine  was  found  to  rise  nearly  eight  inches 
higher  than  the  water,  as  Pascal  had  previously 
calculated  and  predicted.  This  experiment  was 
decisive  ;  and,  since  that  period,  the  figment  of 
“Nature’s  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum,”  along  with 
many  other  absurdities,  has  been  consigned  to  the 
slumber  of  the  dark  ages  whence  it  originated. 

A  few  years  before  the  period  now  alluded  to, 
the  engineers  of  the  Grand-duke  of  Florence, 
having  received  orders  to  raise  a  portion  of  water 
to  the  hight  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  by  means  of  a 
common  pump,  perceived,  when  they  had  made 
the  attempt,  that  the  pump  refused  its  assistance 
when  the  water  was  to  be  raised  above  thirty-two 
feet.  They'  communicated  the  circumstance  to 
Galileo,  an  eminent  philosopher  of  that  age,  and 
asked  him  the  reason  of  it.  Galileo  was  not  a 
little  surprised,  and  was  unprovided  with  an 
answer.  He,  however,  put  a  good  face  on  the 
affair,  and  gravely  replied,  that  “Nature  abhorred  a 
vacuum  only  to  the  hight  of  thirty-two  feet.” 
Torricelli,  the  disciple  of  Galileo,  vexed  at  the 
water’s  refusing  to  ascend  more  than  thirty'-two 
feet  in  a  tube  void  of  air,  made  a  new  experiment 
with  quicksilver,  in  the  manner  already  described. 
He  saw  the  quicksilver  in  the  tube  fall  down,  and 
leave  an  empty  space  at  top,  and  remain  sus¬ 
pended  at  the  hight  of  twenty-nine  inches. — 
“How,”  says  he,  “  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum  only 
to  the  hight  of  thirty-two  feet  when  it  is  water 
that  ascends  in  a  tube  void  of  air,  and  only  to 
twenty-nine  inches  when  it  is  mercury!  Vacuum 
does  not  frighten  her  beyond  these  measures! 
But  why  does  she  fear  it  to  far  more  than  twenty'- 
nine  inches  when  it  is  water  that  rises?  Very 
likely  tliis  horror  at  vacuity  is  an  idle  fancy,  a 
mere  philosophical  cant,  which  we  take  for  good 
coin  without  understanding  it.”  Reasoning  in 
this  way,  and  repeating  a  variety  of  .similar  ex¬ 
periments,  he  was,  at  length,  led  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  “  that  the  diversity  of  the  elevation  of  the 
two  dilFerent  fluids  proceeded  from  the  diversity 
of  their  weight,  and  that  they  were  supported 
and  counterpoised  by  a  column  of  air,  of  the 
same  diameter,  reaching  the  top  of  ’the  atmo¬ 
sphere.”  Here  the  matter  rests,  and  will  rest 
throughout  all  succeeding  generations. 

This  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  which  relate  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  will  not  be  altogether  out  of  place,  if  it 
has  a  tendency  to  guard  us  against  the  influence 
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of  preconceived  notions,  foolish  prejudices,  and 
of  the  authority  of  great  names,  which  are  some 
of  the  greatest  obstructions  to  the  expansion  of 
the  human  mind,  and  the  reception  of  useful 
knowledge.  It  was  not  before  men  began  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  such  shackles  that 
science  commenced  that  brilliant  career  which 
has  issued,  in  our  times,  in  so  many  inter¬ 
esting  and  important  discoveries.  Similar  pre¬ 
judices  are  still  prevalent  in  relation  to  the 
affairs  of  common  life,  the  facts  of  science,  and 
the  important  truths  of  religion.  We  are  only 
yet  beginning  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  that  ignor¬ 
ance,  under  the  guise  of  wisdom,  under  which 
the  men  of  other  times  bowed  with  such  abject 
submission.  Religious  prejuuices,  in  particular, 
derived  from  education  and  submission  to  mere 
authority,  are  frequently  so  strong  that  no  species 
of  reasoning,  however  convincing  to  an  unbiased 
mind,  is  sufficient  to  subdue  them.  When  certain 
dogmas  or  opinions,  however  futile,  have  got  a 
firm  hold  on  the  mental  faculties,  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  that  can  be  derived  from  reason  and  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  even  from  the  most  cogent  an¬ 
nouncements  of  Divine  revelation,  are  found 
altogether  insufficient  to  displace  them.  And,  as 
the  fostering  of  erroneous  opinions,  in  relation 
to  religion,  may  endanger  our  best  interests,  both 
in  relation  to  the  life  that  now  is  and  the  life  to 
come,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  all,  and 
especially  to  young  persons,  that  they  examine, 
with  care  and  without  prejudice,  every  doctrine 
and  opinion  they  embrace,  without  regard  to  hu¬ 
man  authority  ;  founding  all  their  views  and 
sentiments  on  the  dictates  of  enlightened  reason, 
and  the  plain  declarations  of  the  word  of  God. 

From  what  has  been  now  stated,  we  may  easily 
compute  the  weight  sustained  by  the  body  of  a 
middle-sized  man,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere.  Suppose  the  average  stature 
of  the  human  body  to  be  about  five  feet  nine 
inches  ;  suppose  the  breadth  in  front  to  be  about 
one  foot,  and  the  breadth  on  each  side  half  a  foot; 
by  allowing  a  little  deduction  for  the  narrowness 
of  the  head  and  feet,  we  may  reckon  about  five 
feet  in  front,  and  five  for  the  back  part,  and  two 
and  a  half  square  feet  for  each  side  of  the  body, 
or  fifteen  square  feet  in  all.  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  one 
square  foot  is  21C0  pounds.  Multiply  this  sum 
by  fifteen,  the  number  of  square  feet  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  liuman  body,  and  the  product  will  be 
.32,400  pounds,  or  somewhat  more  than  fourteen 
tons,  or  the  weight  of  more  than  fourteen  ordinary 
cart-loads  of  heavy  goods.  This  is  the  pressure 
sustainea  by  every  middle-sized  man — a  pressure 
which  would  be  insupportable,  and  even  crush 
us  to  pieces,  were  it  not  that  it  is  eq'ual  in  every 
()art;  pressing  with  the  same  force  upward,  down¬ 
ward,  and  on  every  side;  and  is  at  the  same 
time,  counterbalanced  by  the  spring  of  the  air 
within  u»,  which  is  diffused  through  the  whole 
body,  and  reacts  with  an  equal  force  against  the 
outward  pressure.  This  pressure,  however,  is 
somewhat  different  at  different  times.  When  the 
air  is  lightest,  the  pressure  is  31,150  pounds,  and, 
when  heaviest,  about  33,060  pounds,  making  a 
difference  of  about  2500  pounds,  the  weight  with 
which  we  are  compressed  more  at  one  time  than 
at  another.  This  great  difference  in  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  pressure  is  found  greatly  to  affect  the 
animal  functions  and  the  state  of  health.  A 
person  laboring  under  an  asthmatical  complaint 
will  find  his  disorder  increased  when  the  air  is 
light,  as  it  has  then  less  elasticity,  and  is  not  so  ca- 
pable  of  expanding  the  lungs.  The  air  is  geuo- 
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rally  the  lighest  in  hazy  and  rainy  weather,  when 
the  clouds  descend,  and  the  mists  cover  the 
mountain  tops.  Every  one  then  feels  the  effect, 
by  a  certain  degree  of  lassitude  and  depression  of 
spirits,  occasioned  by  the  surrounding  gloom, 
and  by  being  deprived  of  an  atmosplieric  pres¬ 
sure  amounting  to  more  than  2000  pounds.  The 
fibers  of  the  body  are  relaxed,  the  contractile 
force  of  the  muscles  diminished,  and  a  languid 
circulation  of  the  fluids  ensues,  which  sometimes 
produce  obstructions,  fevers,  and  headaches;  and, 
in  most  persons,  a  sort  of  indolence  and  gloomy 
inactivity.  Whereas,  when  the  air  is  heavy,  and 
the  clouds  ascend  to  I  he  higher  regions,  and  ap¬ 
pear  like  fine  fleeces  on  the  blue  vault  of  heaven, 
the  nerves  and  fibers  of  the  animal  system  are 
braced  by  the  additional  pressure  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  the  blood-vessels  exert  their  full  power, 
the  solids  are  compressed,  the  fluids  circulate 
with  increased  vigor,  we  feel  light  and  alert,  and 
the  elevation  of  the  animal  spirits  is  increased  by 
the  splendor  and  activity  of  the  surrounding 
scene. 

Weight  of  the  whole  Atmosphere. — From  the  facts 
now  stated,  we  may  form  an  estimate  of  the 
weight  of  the  whole  body  of  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
surface  of  the  globe  contains,  in  round  numbers, 
200,000,000  of  square  miles;  every  square  mile 
contains  27,878,400  square  feet;  and  these  two 
numbers  multiplied  together,  produce  5,575,680,- 
000,000,000;  or,  five  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy-five  billions,  six  hundred  and  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  millions,  equal  to  the  number  of  square  feet 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth;  which  multiplied  by 
2160  pounds  (equal  to  the  pressure  on  every 
square  foot),  produces  the  sum  of  12,043,468,- 
800,000,000,000;  that  is  twelve  trillions,  forty- 
three  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  bil¬ 
lions,  and  eight  hundred  thousand  millions;  which 
is  equal  to  tlie  number  of  pounds  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  weight  of  the  whole  atmosphere,  or 
5,000,000,000,000,000;  that  is,  about  five  thousand 
billions  of  tons.  A  more  definite  idea  of  this 
weight  may  be  obtained  by  supposing  a  ball  of 
lead,  extending  from  London  to  Oxford,  stretch¬ 
ing  sixty  miles  perpendicularly  above  us,  and  in 
every  direction;  or,  in  other  words,  a  ball  of  lead 
one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  in  circumference, 
and  about  sixty  miles  in  diameter.  Suppose  this 
ball  placed  on  one  end  of  an  immense  balance, 
and  the  whole  atmosphere  on  the  other,  they 
would  nearly  counterpoise  each  other.  So  that 
this  invisible  fluid,  which  we  are  apt  to  consider 
as  almost  a  nonentity,  when  considered  as  a  whole, 
contains  a  weight  which  it  is  difficult  for  numbers 
to  express. 

It  need  only  be  observed  further  on  this  point, 
that  the  air  decreases  in  density  in  proportion  as 
we  ascend  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 
At  the  hight  of  seven  miles,  the  air  is  four  times 
rarer  than  at  the  surface  of  tlie  earth;  at  the  hight 
of  fourteen  miles,  it  is  sixteen  times  rarer;  at  the 
hight  of  twenty-eight  miles,  it  is  two  hundred  and 
fifty-six  times  rarer;  at  the  hight  of  ninety-six 
miles,  it  is  268,435,456  times  rarer;  and  at  the 
hight  of  five  hundred  miles,  it  has  been  computed, 
that  a  cubic  inch  of  such  air  as  we  breathe  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  would  be  so  much  rarefied, 
that  it  would  fill  a  hollo\V  sphere  equal  in  diameter 
to  the  orbit  of  the  planet  Saturn,  which  is  1,800,- 
000,000  of  miles  in  diameter.  This  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  consequence  of  the  elasticity  of  the  air,  and 
of  its  want  of  compression  in  the  higher  regions; 
and  that  this  is  in  reality  the  case,  is  proved  by 
experiment  as  well  as  by  calculation.  When  we 


t  ike  a  barometer  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  only 
half  a  mile  in  perpendicular  elevation,  the  mercu¬ 
ry  falls  from  thirty  to  twenty-seven  inches;  and 
the  fall  of  the  mercury  is  in  proportion  the  higher 
we  ascend.  Those  travelers  who  have  climbed 
to  the  tops  of  lofty  mountains  know,  by  experi¬ 
ence,  that  the  air  is  much  thinner  in  those  re¬ 
gions  than  in  the  plains  below.  Their  breathing 
becomes  difficult  and  painful,  their  hands  and  feet 
swell,  and  they  are  sometimes  seized  with  a  vom¬ 
iting  of  blood.  They  also  find,  that  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  becomes  clearer  as  they  ascend,  and  is  un¬ 
able  to  support  the  clouds.  We  are  informed  by 
Don  Ulloa  that,  while  he  stood  on  the  top  of  the 
Andes,  in  Peru,  “  the  clouds,  which  were  gathered 
below  the  mountain’s  brow,  appeared  like  a  tem¬ 
pestuous  ocean,  all  dashing  and  foaming,  while 
the  lightnings  were  breaking  through  the  waves, 
and  the  thunders  rolling  beneath  his  feet,  far  be¬ 
low  the  spot  on  which  he  stood.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  he  enjoyed  a  serene  and  cloudle.ss  sky,  and 
left  the  war  of  the  elements  to  the  unphilosophi- 
cal  mortals  on  the  plains  below.” 

Those  who  have  taken  a  flight  to  the  liigher  re¬ 
gions  of  the  atmosphere  in  balloons,  have  beheld 
scenes  of  a  similar  kind.  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  as¬ 
cended  in  a  balloon  from  Chester,  in  1785,  relates 
that  at  a  certain  elevation,  the  earth  was  entirely 
hid  from  his  view  by  an  immense  mass  of  vapors, 
w'hich  he  compares  to  a  sea  of  cotton,  tufted  here 
and  there  by  the  action  of  the  air,  and,  soon  after, 
the  whole,  became  an  extended  pavement  of  white 
cloud.  The  reason  of  all  this  is  obvious  :  the 
clouds  are  vapor,  or  water  rarefied  by  heat.  '*  /t- 
por  is  lighter  than  air  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and,  consequently,  ascends  in  it;  but,  in  the 
higher  regions,  the  air  is  thinner  and  lighter  than 
these  vapors,  and,  of  course,  is  unable  to  support 
them  beyond  a  limited  hight;  which  circumstance 
undeniably  proves  that  the  air  is  lighter  the  higher 
we  ascend. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  may  now  be 
illustrated  by  a  few  simple  experiments.  The  in¬ 
strument  called  the  air-pump  afibrds,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  means  of  illustrating  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  This  instrument  bears  a  certain  re¬ 
semblance,  in  its  principle  and  action,  to  the  com¬ 
mon  house  pump.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  cylin¬ 
der  or  tube,  in  which  a  piston  is  alternately  raised 
and  depressed  by  means  of  an  iron  rod  attached 
to  the  handle  of  the  pump.  In  the  jiiston  there 
is  a  valve,  which  opens  by  any  pressure  from  be¬ 
low,  and  is  shut  by  any  superincumbent  pressure, 
like  the  flapper  of  a  pair  of  bellows.  When  the 
piston  is  forced  down,  the  valve  is  opened  from 
below  by  the  pressure  of  air,  or  whatever  fluid 
the  pump  may  contain.  The  fluid  then  gets  above 
the  valve,  and  is  lifted  up  by  the  raising  of  the 
piston,  and  carried  out  of  the  pump,  the  valve  be¬ 
ing  then  shut  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  above  it. 
At  the  top,  is  a  metal  plate  ground  to  a  perfect 
plane  surface,  on  which  is  placed  an  inverted  glass 
jar  or  receiver,  whence  the  air  is  to  be  extracted. 
A  hole  in  the  plate  is  connected  with  a  tube  which 
communicates  with  the  pump-barrels.  By  work¬ 
ing  the  handle  of  the  instrument  for  some  time, 
the  receiver  will  soon  be  nearly  exhausted  of  all 
the  air  it  contains,  and  the  effects  produced  in  a 
vacuum,  or  place  void  of  air,  may  then  be  exhib¬ 
ited.  The  following,  among  other  experiments, 
may  bo  shown  by  the  air-pump.  If  the  receiver 
be  open  at  both  ends,  and  the  upper  orifice  be 
stopped  by  the  hand,  when  the  air  is  exhausted, 
the  pressure  of  the  external  air  will  be  such  as  to 
prevent  the  removal  of  the  hand,  and  will  cause 
a  certain  degree  of  pain.  If  a  piece  of  bladder 
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be  tied  tiglitly  over  the  orifice,  as  the  exhaustion 
proceeds,  tlie  bladder  will  be  pressed  inwards,  and 
will  riually  burst  with  a  loud  noise.  In  the  same 
manner,  if  a  flat  piece  of  window-glass  be  placed 
upon  the  orifice,  when  the  air  is  exhausted,  the 
glass  will  be  broken  into  a  number  of  pieces  by 
the  external  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

But  as  comparatively  few  persons  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  performing  experiments  with  the  air- 
pump,  a  few  simple  experiments  equally  convin¬ 
cing,  which  every  person  has  it  in  his  power  to 
perform,  may  here  be  described. 

1.  Take  a  wine  or  an  ale-glass,  and  fill  it  with 
water;  take  a  smooth  piece  of  writing  paper,  and 
press  it  firmly  against  the  edges  of  the  glass,  so 
that  no  air  get  in  between  the  paper  and  the 
water,  then  turn  the  glass  upside  down,  and  the 
water  will  be  supported  by  the  pressure  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  upon  the  paper.  That  it  is  the  exter¬ 
nal  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  paper 
which  supports  the  water  will  appear,  when  we 
consider  that  the  paper,  instead  of  being  convex, 
by  the  pressure  of  the  water  downward,  is  con¬ 
cave,  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  upward.  If  a 
lighted  candle  be  placed  under  the  paper,  with  its 
flame  touching  the  paper,  we  may  hold  it  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time,  without  its  producing 
any  effect  upon  the  paper,  or  setting  fire  to  it. 

2.  Take  a  wine-glass,  and  burn  a  piece  of  paper 
in  it,  and  while  the  paper  is  burning,  if  we  place 
the  palm  of  our  hand  firmly  upon  the  edges  of 
the  glass,  the  glass  will  stick  fast  to  the  hand, 
producing  a  certain  degree  of  pain,  and  it  will  re¬ 
quire  a  considerable  degree  of  force  before  the 
hand  can  be  detached  from  the  glass.  In  this  ex¬ 
periment,  the  burning  of  the  paper  rarefies  the 
air,  nearly  expels  it  from  the  glass,  and  then  the 
atmosphere  presses  with  its  whole  weight  upon 
the  hand. 

3.  Take  a  glass  tube  two  or  three  feet  long,  of 
a  narrow  bore;  plunge  one  end  of  it  in  a  basin 
of  water;  apply  the  mouth  to  the  other  end,  and 
draw  out  the  air  by  suction;  the  water  will  in¬ 
stantly  rise  into  the  tube  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  water  in  the  basin;  and,  if  we 
immediately  place  our  thumb  firmly  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube,  and  withdraw  it  from  the  water 
in  the  basin,  the  water  will  be  suspended  in  the 
tube  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  although 
the  tube  is  open  below;  but,  when  the  thumb  is 
removed  from  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  the 
water  in  it  will  run  out,  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  from  above. 

4.  Take  a  tin  vessel,  six  or  eight  inches  long, 
and  about  three  in  diameter,  with  its  mouth  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  v/ide,  as  k  f  (fig.  1).  Pierce 


a  number  of  small  holes  in  its  bottom,  about  the 
diameter  of  a  common  sewing-needle.  Plunge 
this  vessel  in  water,  and,  when  full,  cork  it  up,  so 
that  no  air  can  enter  at  the  top.  While  it  re¬ 
mains  corked,  no  water  will  run  out,  being  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  upon  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  vessel;  but  the  moment  it  is  uncorked, 
the  water  will  issue  from  the  small  holes  by  the 
pressure  of  the  air  from  above.  The  same  experi¬ 
ment  may  be  made  with  a  tin-plate  tube,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  open  at  the  top,  and  having  its 
bottom  pierced  with  a  small  hole.  When  filled 
with  water  and  tightly  corked  at  the  top,  it  may 
be  carried  for  miles  without  losing  a  drop  of  wa¬ 
ter,  notwithstanding  the  hole  in  the  bottom. 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


5.  In  order  to  show  the  lateral  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  take  a  tube,  as  g  h  (fig.  2),  six  or 
seven  inches  long,  having  a  small  hole  on  each 
side,  as  i  k.  When  filled  with  water,  and  tightly 
corked,  no  water  will  run  out  from  the  sides  of 
the  tube,  but  the  moment  the  cork  is  taken  out, 
the  water  will  run  out  at  i  and  K,  as  represented  in 
the  figure. 

6.  Take  a  wine-glass  and  burn  in  it  a  piece  of 
paper;  then  invert  the  glass,  while  the  paper  is 
burning,  over  a  saucer  full  of  w.ater,  the  water 
will  rush  up  into  the  wine-glass,  in  consequence 
of  the  air  being  rarefied  or  driven  out  by  the  burn¬ 
ing  paper,  and  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  ia 
the  saucer. 

These  experiments  show  that  the  atmosphere 
presses  in  all  directions,  upward,  downward,  and 
laterally.  This  subject  has  been  dwelt  on  some¬ 
what  particularly,  because  the  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure  forms  an  important  element,  and  a  me¬ 
chanical  power  in  the  construction  of  steam- 
engines,  atmospheric  railways,  and  other  modern 
inventions,  which  are  now  of  such  great  utility  ta 
propelling  carriages  along  railways,  and  steam- 
vessels  across  seas  and  oceans. 


C  H  A  P  T  E  E  III. 

FACTS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  PRESSURE  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE 


Let  now  attend  to  a  few  facts  which  the 
pressure  of  the  air  tends  to  explain  and  illus- 
ti'ate. 

1.  The  atmospheric  pressure  explains  the  nature 
of  the  process  vulgarly  termed  suction.  When 
we  attempt  to  take  a  draught  of  water  out  of  a 
basin,  or  a  running  stream,  it  is  commonly  said 
that  we  draw  in  the  water  by  suction;  whereas 
the  fact  is,  that  instead  of  drawing  the  water  into 
the  stomach,  we  only  draw  the  air  into  the  lungs, 
and  the  atmosphere  performs  the  other  part  of  the 
operation.  The  process  is  simply  this: — We  im¬ 
merse  our  lips  into  the  water,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  mouth;  we  then  make  a 
vacuum  in  the  mouth  by  drawing  the  air  into  the 
lungs,  after  which  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water  forces  it  upward 
into  the  mouth.  That  such  is  the  process  of  rs- 
ceiving  a  draught  of  water  when  the  mouth  is 
held  downward,  appears  from  this  circumstance, 
that  if  the  lips  do  not  touch  the  water,  we  might 
draw  in  the  air  by  what  is  called  suction  for  twen¬ 
ty  years,  and  not  receive  a  single  drop  into  the 
mouth. 

The  same  principle  explains  the  action  of  a 
child  sucking  the  breast  of  its  nurse.  The  ope¬ 
ration  of  cupping  is  performed  in  the  same  way. 
In  this  case  the  operator  takes  a  small  glass,  close 
at  the  top,  and  holding  it  for  some  time  over  the 
flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp,  the  air  is  thereby  rare¬ 
fied,  and  part  of  it  drawn  out.  The  glass  is  then 
suddenly  placed  on  the  part  of  the  body  to  be 
cupped,  and  adheres  to  the  flesh  by  the  external 
pressure  of  the  air.  The  flesh  rises  in  the  glass, 
and  the  blood  and  serosities  are  forced  from  the 
wounded  vessels  into  the  glass  by  the  atmospheric 
pressure  on  the  parts  around. 

2.  It  is  owing  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  that 
two  polished  surfaces,  which  accurately  fit  each 
other,  adhere  with  great  force.  This  fact  is  well 
known  to  glass- grinders  and  polishers  of  marble. 
A  large  lens,  when  ground  very  smooth,  requires 
more  than  the  strength  of  a  single  individual  to 
pull  it  directly  from  the  tool.  If  the  surface  is 
only  a  square  inch,  it  will  require  fifteen  pounds 
to  separate  them  perpendicularly,  though  a  very 
moderate  force  will  make  them  slip  along  each 
other.  Were  the  surface  six  inches  square,  the 
force  requisite  to  separate  the  two  pieces  would 
be  equal  to  five  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  But 
this  cohesion  is  not  observed,  unless  the  surfaces 
are  wetted  or  smeared  with  oil  or  grease,  other¬ 
wise  the  air  gets  between  them,  and  they  separate 
without  any  trouble.  That  this  cohesion  is 
owing  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  is  evident  from 
the  ease  with  which  the  plates  may  be  separated 
in  an  exhausted  receiver  by  means  of  the  air- 
pump.  The  same  cause  contributes  in  a  power¬ 
ful  degree  to  give  effect  to  the  cohesion  of  bodies 
by  means  of  mortar  and  cements.  When  two 
pieces  of  wood  are  to  be  glued  together,  their  sur¬ 
faces  are  first  made  as  smooth  as  possible;  a  glu¬ 
tinous  substance  is  then  applied  to  fill  up  all  the 
pores  and  inequalities;  they  are  then  pressed  to¬ 
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gether,  which  prevents  the  air  from  insinuating 
itself  between  them,  and  the  external  air  then 
presses  upon  them  with  a  force  of  fifteen  pounds 
on  every  square  inch.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  stability  of  our  houses  and  garden  walls 
depends,  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the 
same  principles;  for  the  more  completely  every 
crevice  between  the  bricks  or  stones  is  shut  up, 
by  means  of  mortars  and  cements,  from  the  in¬ 
sinuation  of  the  external  air,  the  more  firm  and 
stable  is  the  building. 

To  the  same  cause  is  to  be  attributed  the  action 
of  a  boy’s  sucker  in  lifting  large  stones  from  the 
ground.  The  sucker  is  made  of  stiff  wetted 
leather  fastened  to  a  string;  the  moisture  upon 
the  leather,  when  it  is  pressed  down  upon  the 
stone,  prevents  the  air  from  getting  in  between 
the  leather  and  the  stone,  and  if  the  sucker  be 
four  inches  square,  it  will  require  a  force  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  to  separate  it  from  the 
stone.  In  certain  cases,  such  contrivances,  on  a 
large  scale,  might  be  sometimes  useful  as  a  me¬ 
chanical  power. 

3.  Another  circumstance  which  is  accounted 
for  on  this  principle  is,  the  strong  adhesion  of 
snails,  periwinkles,  limpets,  and  other  molluscous 
animals,  to  the  rocks  on  which  they  are  founti 
The  animal  forms  the  rim  of  its  shell  so  as  to  fit 
the  shape  of  the  rock  on  which  it  intends  to  cling. 
It  then  fills  its  shell  either  with  its  own  body  or 
with  water.  In  this  condition,  it  is  evident,  that 
we  must  act  with  a  force  equal  to  fifteen  pounds 
on  a  square  inch  before  we  can  detach  it  from  the 
rock.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  filling  a  drink- 
ing-glass  to  the  brim  with  water,  and,  having 
covered  it  with  a  piece  of  thin  wet  leather,  place 
it  upon  a  table,  and  it  will  be  found  to  require  a 
very  considerable  force  to  pull  it  straight  upward. 
But,  if  we  place  a  snail  adhering  to  a  stone  in  an 
exhausted  receiver,  it  will  drop  off  by  its  own 
weight.  It  is  owing  to  the  same  cause  that  bivalve 
mollusca,  such  as  oysters  and  mussels,  keep  their 
shells  so  firmly  shut,  and  require  such  a  degree 
of  force  to  open  them.  But,  if  we  grind  off  a 
bit  of  the  convex  shell,  so  as  to  make  a  small  hole 
in  it,  the  air  gets  in,  and  it  opens  with  the  great¬ 
est  ease.  The  same  thing  takes  place  when  it  is 
put  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump. 
It  has  been  lately  discovered  that  it  is  owing  to 
the  same  principle  that  flies  and  other  animals 
have  the  power  of  walking  on  a  perpendicular 
pane  of  glass,  or  on  the  ceiling  of  a  room,  with 
their  backs  downward.  This  has  been  proved  to 
arise  from  a  power  they  possess  of  squeezing  out 
the  air  between  the  inside  of  their  feet  and  the 
surface  on  which  they  tread,  and  thus  being  sup¬ 
ported  against  the  outside  of  their  foet  by  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

4.  It  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  atmosphere,  that  frosts  occasion  a 
.scantiness  ot  water  in  our  fountains  and  wells. 
This  is  not  caused,  as  is  generally  supposea,  by 
the  freezing  of  the  water  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  The  most  intense  frost  of  a  Siberian  win- 
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ter  would  not  freeze  the  ground  two  feet  deep,  but 
a  moderate  frost  will  consolidate  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  of  a  country,  and  make  it  impervious  to  the 
air,  especially  if  the  frost  has  been  preceded  by 
rain,  which  has  soaked  the  surface.  When  this 
happens,  the  water  which  was  filtering  through 
the  ground  is  all  arrested,  and  kept  suspended  in 
its  capillary  tubes  by  the  pressure  of  the  air,  in  the 
same  manner  as  water  is  suspended  in  a  tube 
which  is  closed  at  one  end,  as  in  the  third  experi¬ 
ment  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter  (p.  13).  A 
thaw  melts  the  superficial  ice,  and  allows  the 
water  to  run  out  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does 
when  the  thumb,  in  that  experiment,  is  removed 
from  the  top  of  the  tube. 

6.  It  is  well  known  that  a  cask  full  of  water, 
or  spirits,  will  not  run  by  the  cock,  unless  a  hole 
be  opened  in  the  top,  or  some  other  part  of  the 
cask.  The  reason  is,  that  the  air  presses  upon 
the  opening  in  the  cock,  and  prevents  the  liquor 
from  flowing;  whereas,  when  an  opening  is  made 
at  the  top,  the  pressure  of  the  air  from  above 
forces  it  down.  If,  indeed,  the  hole  in  the  cask 
is  of  large  dimensions,  it  will  run  without  any 
other  hole,  because  air  will  get  in  at  the  upper 
side  of  the  hole,  while  the  liquor  runs  out  by  the 
lower  part  of  it.  For  the  same  reason,  a  small 
hole  is  made  in  the  lid  of  a  tea-pot  to  insure  its 
pouring  out  the  tea,  otherwise,  when  the  tea-pot 
is  quite  full,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  the  tea 
run  out  at  the  spout,  the  pressure  of  the  air  from 
below  tending  to  prevent  it. 

On  the  same  principle  depends  the  performance 
of  an  instrument  used  by  spirit  dealers,  for  taking 
out  a  sample  of  their  spirits.  It  consists  of  a  long 
Fig.  3.  tin-plate  tube,  a  b,  fig.  3,  open  at  the 

-  top  at  A,  and  ending  in  a  small  hole  at  b. 

^  The  end  b  is  dipped  into  the  spirits,  which 
rise  into  the  tube;  then  the  thumb  is 
clapped  on  the  mouth  a,  and  the  whole 
is  lifted  out  of  the  cask.  The  spirit  re¬ 
mains  in  it  until  the  thumb  be  taken 
off;  it  is  then  allowed  to  run  into  a  glass 
for  examination.  We  are  informed  by 
certain  travelers,  that  some  of  the  rude 
tribes  of  Asia  and  Africa,  with  whom 
they  have  traveled,  have  a  similar  me- 
tlaod  of  acquiring  a  draught  of  water,  though 
they  do  not  understand  the  principle  on  which  it 
depends.  They  provide  themselves,  in  their  jour- 
nsys,  with  a  long  hollow  cane,  and,  when  they 
wish  to  drink,  or  to  give  their  companions  a 
draught  of  water  from  a  stream  or  pool,  they 
place  the  hollow  cane  in  the  water,  and  apply 
their  mouth  to  the  upper  end,  and  draw  out  the 
air,  when  the  water  rushes  in  and  fills  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  cane;  they  then  apply  their  thumb  to 
the  upper  end,  take  the  cane  out  of  the  water, 
and  apply  it  to  the  lips  of  their  thirsty  companion, 
when  the  water  rushes  into  his  mouth.  This 
mode  of  taking  a  draught  of  water  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  very  convenient  when  we  cannot  easily 
apply  our  lips  to  the  surface  of  a  running  stream. 

The  action  of  the  syphon  depends  on  the  same 
principle.  A  syphon  is  a  bent  tube,  the  one  end 
of  which  is  longer  than  the  other,  as  a  b,  fig.  4. 
If  the  tube  be  filled  with  water,  and  the  shorter 
leg  be  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  e,  immediate!' 
upon  withdrawing  the  finger  from  the 
the  water  will  flow  out  until 
vessel  is  emptied.  By  means  of  this  ins^  rising 
we  can  convey  water  from  a  cistern  above 

ground,  provided  its  perpendicular  tliirty- 

the  level  of  the  fountain  does  the  water 

two  feet,  and  that  the  leg,  fr^'  cistern;  bocausvi 
runs  otr,  is  beLow  the  level  of 
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the  weight  of  a  column  of  water,  about  thirty- 
two  or  thirty-three  feet  high,  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  air  reaching  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  water 
of  the  vessel,  or  cistern,  produces  this  effect. 

Fig.  4. 


It  might  be  shown,  that  the  common  pump  for 
raising  water,  the  fire-engine,  the  steam-engine, 
the  forcing-pump,  and  many  other  pneumatic  and 
hydraulic  engines,  derive  their  power  and  utility 
chiefly  from  that  extensive  and  universal  agent — 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere;  without  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  which  many  of  our  most  powerful 
engines  would  be  arrested  in  their  operations,  and 
sink  into  feebleness  and  insignificancy.  But  this 
chapter  shall  be  concluded  by  a  few  general  re¬ 
marks,  suggested  by  this  subject. 

The  discovery  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  of  its  agency  in  the  system  of  nature,  formed 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  science.  However 
common  it  is  now  to  perform  the  Torricellian  ex¬ 
periment,  and  to  talk  about  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  was  a  subject  which,  less  than  two 
centuries  ago,  struck  with  astonishment  all  the 
learned  throughout  Europe.  So  wonderful  and 
incredible  did  it  at  first  appear,  that  it  was  not 
until  after  the  lapse  of  several  years — until  after 
opinions  which  had  prevailed  for  ages  had  been 
overturned,  and  the  most  decisive  experiments 
had  been  performed,  in  every  possible  way,  that 
it  was  cordially  received.  And,  indeed,  when  we 
consider  the  effects  of  this  powerful  agent,  in  the 
numerous  operations  both  of  nature  and  art,  there 
is  something  which  tends  to  excite  our  admiration 
more  than  all  the  fairy  tales  which  the  human 
fancy  has  created.  We  behold  its  operation  in 
compressing  the  bodies  of  all  animated  beings-— 
in  counterpoising  the  internal  pressure  of  the  cir¬ 
culating  fluids,  and  preventing  the  elastic  force 
of  the  internal  air  from  bursting  the  arte>^es  and 
veins.  We  behold  its  operation  in  forciig-pumps 
and  fire  engines — in  raising  water  froir  deep  pits, 
and  carrying  it  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  build¬ 
ings — in  giving  motion  to  our  spr''d‘’g-'ii®cliines, 
and  in  propelling  large  vess''®  and 

rivers — in  the  action  of  1*^'™  ®  fountain,  of  sy¬ 
phons,  and  barometers;  '"f^y  o[der  cases 

where  its  agency  been  sus¬ 

pected.  What  c^  be  more  unlike  than  the  work- 

no-  of  a  fire-^'&'"'^’  spoul'^g  a  column  of 

water  to  tl'  ®  building  in  flames,  and  the 

crawlin''®^  a  fly  upon  a  window-pane,  or  the 
ceiii,„  of  a  room  ?  Yet  both  these  operations  are 

**,Jrmed  by  the  same  means,  the  pressure  of 
atmosphere. 

But  what  appears  no  less  striking  than  such 
operations,  is,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
upon  our  own  bodies.  It  has  already  been  stated, 
that  this  pressure  amounts  to  above  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.  Were  the  half  of  this  weight  to 
fall  on  one  side  of  our  bodies,  without  being 
counteracted  by  any  other  power,  it  would  pro¬ 
duce  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  a  heavy  wall,  or 
the  xoi.  f  of  a  Infuse  falling  flat  upon  us,  and  would 
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Infallibly  drive  the  breath  from  our  lungs,  and 
crush  to  pieces  every  bone.  What  is  it,  then, 
which  prevents  such  a  terrible  effect?  A  small 
quantity  of  air  within  us,  which  wonld  not  weigh 
above  a  single  ounce,  by  its  strong  elastic  force, 
counterpoises  the  effects  of  this  tremendous  pres¬ 
sure;  so  that,  instead  of  lying  as  a  mountain  on 
our  loins,  it  acts  like  wings  to  our  feet,  or  like 
sinews  to  our  limbs.  When  a  flat  bottle  is  empty, 
and  laid  on  its  side,  we  might  imagine  that  the 
weight  of  the  air  would  break  it  to  pieces;  but 
the  air  which  is  contained  within  the  bottle, 
whether  stopped  or  not,  lias  the  same  power,  by 
its  elasticity,  to  prevent  its  breaking,  as  the  air 
without  has  to  crush  it  to  atoms.  But,  if  we 
apply  a  syringe  to  the  neck  of  such  a  flat  bottle, 
and  exhaust  the  air  which  is  enclosed  within,  the 
extraction  of  that  small  body  of  air,  which,  by 
its  elastic  spring,  supported  the  sides  of  it,  gives 
room  to  the  external  air  to  act  on  the  surface  of 
the  bottle  with  all  its  force,  and  the  bottle  will  fly 
into  a  thousand  pieces.  Such  would  be  the  case 
with  respect  to  our  own  bodies,  if  an  exact  balance 
■were  not  kept  up  between  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  without,  and  the  elastic  force  of  the 
air  within;  and,  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  a 
thousand  other  instances,  we  have  a  striking  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  wisdom  and  of  the  benevolence  of 
Him  who  at  first  created  and  arranged  all  the 
powers  and  elements  of  nature,  so  as  to  render 
them  subservient  to  the  preservation  and  comfort 
of  every  species  of  animated  existence. 

It  is  owing  to  the  same  admirable  arrangement 
of  the  Creator,  that  our  dwellings  are  not  crushed 
to  atoms.  Suppose  an  apartment  only  twelve  feet 
square,  and  nine  feet  high,  the  pressure  of  the  air 
upon  the  four  sides,  and  the  roof,  containing  five 
hundred  and  seventy-six  square  feet,  is  equal  to 
one  million,  two  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds!  This  enormous 
pressure  is  balanced  by  the  resistance  of  the  small 
quantity  of  the  air  in  the  room,  which  weighs 
only  ninety-seven  pounds;  so  tha‘  here  is  a  small 
Weight  of  ninety-seven  pounds  counteracting 


a  pressure  of  1,244,160  pounds!  Without  fhi» 
wonderful  balance  no  house  could  be  habitable, 
no  creature  could  remain  alive;  our  glass-windows 
would  be  shattered  to  atoms;  an  army-tent,  a  pea¬ 
sant’s  house,  or  a  shepherd’s  hut,  yea,  even  our 
most  stately  edifices,  would  be  crushed  to  atoms. 

It  appears,  then,  that  we  are  immersed  in  an 
invisible  fluid,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  by  its 
enormous  pressure,  threatens  to  crush  us  to  the 
earth,  and,  on  the  other,  by  its  elastic  force,  to 
burst  our  blood-vessels,  and  tear  our  whole  frame 
to  pieces.  The  equality  or  equipoise  of  these  two 
formidable  and  death-menacing  powers,  is  our 
only  safeguard  and  defense;  and  shows  us  how 
“fearfully  and  wonderfully”  we  are  every  mo¬ 
ment  preserved  by  that  Almighty  Being,  “in 
whose  hand  our  breath  is,  and  whose  are  all  our 
ways.”  Here  we  have  a  striking  evidence  of  its  • 
benevolence  and  skill,  in  having,  by  his  wisdom, 
reconciled  and  balanced  two  such  formidable  and 
contending  powers,  and  so  tempered  them,  that 
the  impetuosity  of  the  one  is  checked  by  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  other;  and  all  nature,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  shattered  and  destroyeii,  is  preseiwed  in  safe 
and  harmonious  order.  Were  it  his  design  to 
destroy  the  inhabitants  of  our  world,  or  to  render 
them  miserable,  we  see  how  easily  this  could  be 
effected.  He  has  only  to  permit  one  of  those 
powers  now  described  to  act  without  control,  and 
the  work  of  destruction  is  at  once  accomplished. 

So  that  in  his  “hand  is  the  soul  of  every  living 
thing,  and  the  breath  of  all  mankind.”  He  up. 
holdeth  our  souls  in  life,  and  his  merciful  visita¬ 
tion  sustains  our  spirits.  It  is  the  province  of 
true  philosophy  to  trace  the  attributes  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  in  every  part  of  his  operations,  in  the 
system  of  nature;  and  there  is  no  scene  through¬ 
out  the  u  pi  verse,  where  his  voice  is  not  heard,  and 
where  his  power  and  wisdom  are  not  conspicuous¬ 
ly  displayed  to  those  who  have  ears  to  hear,  and 
eyes  to  see,  and  spiritual  discernment  to  recognize 
tlio  footsteps  and  the  agency  of  an  almighty, 
though  invisible.  Intelligence;  “for  in  Him  wa 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 


EHE  ELASTICITY  OF  THE  AIR,  AND  THE  PHENOxMENA  IT  EXPLAINS. 


The  atmosphere  is  that  ocean  of  air  which 
surrounds  our  globe  ou  all  sides,  and  in  which  we 
live  and  breathe.  We  are  (.lunged  into  the  bottom 
of  the  vast  aerial  sea,  as  the  fisbes  are  plunged 
into  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  Before  we  were 
brought  into  the  world,  we  were  S  irnished  with 
a  diaphragm  and  lungs,  with  cartilages,  ribs,  and 
muscles,  to  enable  us  to  draw  in  this  viv,i  fitjid. 
The  first  rush  of  the  air  into  the  lungs,  au^ 
cries  which  accompany  it,  announce  life  and  s.,j. 
sation.  More  than  a  hundred  muscles  are  eni 
ployed  in  drawing  in  and  expelling  this  agrial  fluid; 
and  this  operation  is  continued,  without  intermis¬ 
sion  until  death.  In  this  element  we  pass  the 
whole  of  our  existence,  from-  the  cradle  to  the 
grave;  it  surrounds  us  wherever  we  go,  whether 
on  sea  or  land,  and  almost  all  our  enjoyments 
depend  on  its  benign  agencies.  This  element, 
however,  is  impalpable  to  our  senses.  By  its 
transparency,  it  escapes  our  ocular  inspection;  by 


its  thinness,  it  eludes  our  grasp;  it  cannot  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  our  smell  or  taste,  nor  even  by  our  or¬ 
gans  of  hearing,  unless  when  it  is  in  a  state  of 
tremor  and  agitation.  But  we  are  fully  assured, 
in  numerous  instances,  that  the  powers  of  nature 
may  be  in  complete  existence,  though  they  are 
imperceptible  to  every  organ  of  sensation;  and 
hence  we  ought  to  guard  against  an  error  com¬ 
mon  both  to  the  vulgar  and  to  philosophers,  that 
“  the  things  which  we  cannot  see  have  no  real 
existence.”  The  atmosphere,  though  invisible,  is 
"ue  of  the  most  important  and  essential  constitu- 
on\.-,  of  our  terrestrial  habitation.  We  could  live 
lor  a  few  days  without  food,  or  drink,  or  sleep; 
we  coiUd  pass  weeks  and  months  without  the  light 
of  the  SUM,  or  the  glimmering  of  a  star;  but  if 
■we  are  deprived  only  for  a  few  minutes  of  the 
vital  air,  the  lungs  refuse  to  play,  the  heart  ceases 
to  beat,  the  blood  stagnates  in  the  arteries  and 
veins;  we  faint,  we  sicken,  we  die.  The  powers 
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sf  the  animal  machine  are  broken;  the  thoughts 
wild  perceptions  vanish;  tlie  dust  returns  to  its 
kindred  dust,  and  the  spirit  returns  to  God  wiio 
gave  it. 

We  shall  now  chiefly  attend  to  the  illustration 
of  the  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere.  By  the 
elasticity  of  the  air,  is  meant  that  property  by 
which  it  contracts  itself  into  less  space,  when  an 
additional  pressure  is  laid  upon  it,  and  by  which 
it  recovers  its  former  dimensions  when  the  pres¬ 
sure  is  removed.  When  I  take  a  piece  of  whale¬ 
bone,  or  a  watch-spring,  and  bring  the  two  ends 
together,  as  soon  as  the  force  thus  employed  is 
removed,  the  spring  returns  to  its  former  position. 
In  such  cases,  we  say  that  the  body  is  elastic. 
When  I  take  a  small  quantity  of  wool  into  my 
hand,  and  compress  it,  upon  opening  my  hand,  it 
recovers  its  former  bulk,  by  the  natural  spring  of 
its  fibei's;  and  hence  we  conclude  that  this  sub¬ 
stance  possesses  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity.  In 
like  manner,  if  1  take  a  bladder  and  fill  it  with  air 
and  apply  a  force  to  the  sides  of  it,  so  as  to  com¬ 
press  it  into  a  smaller  space,  when  the  force  is 
removed  it  immediately  expands,  and  fills  the 
same  space  as  before,  which  clearly  proves  that 
the  air  contained  in  the  bladder  is  of  an  elastic 
nature. 

in  consequence  of  this  elastic  property,  the 
air  always  endeavors  to  expand  itself,  and  to  oc¬ 
cupy  more  space.  This  is  proved  by  taking  a 
bladder,  containing  only  a  small  quantity  of  air, 
tying  its  neck  close,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape, 
of  the  air,  and  then  placing  it  under  the  receiver 
of  an  air-pump.  So  long  as  the  bladder  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  it  will 
remain  in  the  .same  state;  but,  when  the  air  is 
exhausted  from  the  receiver,  and  the  external 
pressure  removed,  the  side  of  the  bladder,  which 
was  flabby  and  lax,  stretches  itself  out,  swells, 
and  becomes  tight,  being  raised  by  the  elastic 
power.  And,  if  the  air  be  again  let  into  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  the  bladder  returns  to  its  former  shape. 
By  a  similar  experiment  it  is  shown,  that  the  ex- 
ansive  power  of  the  small  quantity  of  air  in  the 
ladder  is  capable  of  raising  leaden  weights  of  a 
considerable  size.  In  consequence  of  this  strong 
elastic  power  of  the  air,  a  person,  by  blowing 
into  a  pipe  connected  with  several  bladders,  has 
been  able  seinsibly  to  raise  a  mill-stone,  which 
was  placed  upon  the  bladders  ;  which  demon¬ 
strates  the  very  strong  expansive  power  of  a  very 
small  quantity  of  air. 

On  the  same  principle,  were  a  bladder,  contain¬ 
ing  a  very  small  quantity  of  air,  taken  to  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  it  would  gradu¬ 
ally  expand  the  higher  it  was  carried,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  being 
gradually  diminished,  until,  at  length,  it  would 
burst  the  bladder,  by  the  expansive  force  with 
which  it  is  indued.  In  like  manner,  heat  in¬ 
creases  the  elasticity  of  air.  If  a  bladder,  con¬ 
taining  a  small  quantity  of  air,  be  placed,  before 
a  strong  fire,  the  small  portion  of  air  it  contains 
will  expand  until  the  bladder  appears  quite  full, 
and  ready  to  burst.  There  is  another  striking 
exTteriment  which  demonstrates  this  elastic  force 
of  the  air.  When  a  thin  bottle  with  flat  sides  is 
firmly  corked,  so  as  to  prevent  the  included  air 
from  escaping,  is  placed  under  the  receiver  of 
an  tir-pump,  and  the  air  exhausted,  the  spring  of 
the  air  within  it  will  dilate  with  so  much  violence 
as  break  the  bottle  to  pieces.  In  like  manner, 
were  the  pressure  of  the  external  air  completely 
removed  from  our  bodies,  and  the  escape  of  the 
internal  air  prevented,  the  elastic  force  of  the  air 
within  us  would  immediately  tear  the  lungs  and 
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other  vessels  to  pieces,  force  tlie  blood  through 
the  arteries  and  veins,  and  put  an  end  to  all  the 
functions  of  the  animal  machine.  If  an  animal, 
as  a  cat,  mouse,  or  bird,  bo  put  under  a  receiver, 
and  the  air  exhausted,  the  animal  will  be  at  first 
oppressed  as  with  a  great  weight,  then  grow  con¬ 
vulsed,  their  bodies  will  swell,  and  if  they  are 
allowed  to  remaiii  only  for  a  few  minutes,  they 
inevitably  die.  Were  we  to  take  a  shriveled 
apple,  and  put  it  under  the  receiver  of  the  air- 
pump,  and  exhaust  the  air,  the  skin  will  gradu¬ 
ally  swell  as  the  pressure  of  the  air  diminishes, 
the  wrinkles  will  be  filled  up,  and  the  apple  v/ill 
appear  as  if  fresh-gathered.  When  the  air  is  let 
in,  it  returns  again  to  its  former  withered  state. 
The  effect  now  stated,  is  owing  to  the  elasticity 
of  the  air  in  the  inside  of  the  apple,  which  ex¬ 
pands  when  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  removed. 

From  a  variety  of  experiments  it  is  demonstrat¬ 
ed,  that  the  spring  of  the  air  is  equal  to  its 
weight,  and  produces  the  same  effects  as  its  pres¬ 
sure  ;  for,  action  being  equal  t«  re-action,  the 
force  which  the  elasticity  of  the  air  exerts,  in 
endeavoring  to  expand  itself,  is  equal  to  the  force 
with  which  it  is  compressed,  just  as  it  is  in  the 
spring  of  a  watch,  which  exerts  no  force,  but  in 
proportion  as  it  is  wound  up.  If  a  quantity  of 
air  therefore,  is  included  in  a  vessel,  and  is  of  the 
same  density  with  the  surrounding  air,  its  pres¬ 
sure  against  the  sides  of  tlie  vessel  is  equal  to 
that  produced  by  the  external  atmosphere.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  can  break  a  siinare  glass  bottle,  either 
by  the  direct  pre.ssnre  of  the.  atmosiihere,  after  the 
air  has  been  extracted  from  it,  or  by  removing 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosiihere,  and  allowing 
the  elasticity  of  the  air  within  to  exert  its  expan¬ 
sive  force. 

It  is  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the  air  that  it 
is  siisceptilile  of  dilatation  and  cotnprassiuu  To 
what  degree  air  of  the  same  density  which  it 
possesses  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  capable  of_ 
being  compressed,  has  not  )et  been  fully  ascer¬ 
tained.  Dr.  Halley  informs  us,  that  lie  has  seen 
it  compressed,  so  as  to  he  sixty  times  denser  than 
in  its  natural  state.  Some  have  snpjiosed  that  no 
bounds  can  be  fixed  to  the  coiulensation  of  air.  But 
it  appears  from  some  experiments  maiie  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  by  the.  Academy  of  Florence,  that  no 
force  whatever  is  able  to  reduce  air  into  eiglit 
liundred  times  less  space  than  that  wliich  it  na¬ 
turally  possesses  at  tlie  surface  of  the  eartli.  It 
is  owing  to  the  jiower  of  being  artificially  con¬ 
densed,  that  forcing-pumps  produce  their  effects, 
and  that  an  air-gun  i.s  enaliled  to  discharge  a  ball 
to  a  considerable  distance  with  great  violence 
The  air  is  forced  into  a  certain  compartment  of 
tlie  gun  by  means  of  a  syringe  or  condenser, 
which  drives  the  air  in,  and  siiti'ers  none  of  it  to 
come  back  until  it  be  sufficiently  coiiuensed. 
When  the  valve  which  coniines  tiie  air  is  opened, 
the  air  by  its  elaslic  power  rushes  in  behind  tlie 
ball,  and  forces  it  out  of  the  barrel  with  great 
violence.  It  would  be  better  for  iiiankiiid,  how¬ 
ever,  that  no  such  instruments  were  ever  con¬ 
structed.  Science  ought  always  to  have  foi  its 
object  tlie  construction  of  instruments  and  lua- 
cli'ines  which  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the 
comforts  of  mankind,  not  tliose  wliicli  may  be 
employed  by  unprincipled  men  as  weapons  of 
destruction  ;  and,  therefore,  tlie  construction  o.f 
this  instrument  is  alluded  to  merely  as  an  illus- 
tralion  of  the  powerful  efft'ct  of  the  elasticity  of 
the  air.  Would  to  God  that  guns,  and  cannons, 
and  warlike  instruments  of  all  descriptions  were 
forever  unknown  among  men;  that  swords  vyere 
I  beaten  iuto  plowshares,  and  spears  into  pruning- 
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hooks;  that  nation  might  no  longer  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  but  delight  tliemselves  in  peace! 

Tlie  dilatation  or  expansion  of  air,  in  virtue 
of  its  elastic  force,  is  found  to  be  very  surprising. 
In  several  experiments  made  by  the  honorable 
Mr.  Boyle,  it  dilated  at  first  into  nine  times  its 
former  space,  then  into  thirty-one  times,  then 
into  sixty,  and  then  into  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
Afterward,  it  was  brought  to  dilate  8,000  times 
its  space,  then  into  10,000  times  ;  aud,  at  last, 
into  13,679  times  the  space  it  originally  occupied, 
and  all  this  was  effected  by  its  own  expansive 
force,  without  the  help  of  fire,  or  the  principle 
of  heat.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  air  we  breathe 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  compressed  by  its 
own  weight  into  at  least  the  13,000th  part  of  the 
space  it  would  occupy  in  vacuo.  And,  as  it  has 
beeii  found  that  it  may  be  compressed  into  a 
space  sixty  times  less  than  that  which  it  gener¬ 
ally  occupies,  it  follows,  that  the  space  which  it 
will  possess,  when  most  dilated  to  that  which  it 
occupies  when  condensed,  will  be  nearly  as  820,- 
OUO  to  one!  The  amazing  force  of  this  elastic 
power  of  the  air,  were  it  properly  directed,  might 
be  made  to  act  as  a  strong  mechanical  power,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  terrific 
operations  of  nature — such  as  earthquakes,  vol¬ 
canoes,  the  rising  of  new  islands  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  and  the  detachment  of  rocks  and 
fragments  of  mountains  amidst  the  ranges  of  the 
Alps,  the  Andes,  and  other  mountainous  regions 
. — are  to  be  ascribed,  at  least  to  the  partial  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  power,  in  combination  with  other 
phj^sical  agents. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  inquiry  among  philoso¬ 
phers,  whether  the  elastic  power  of  the  air  is 
capable  of  being  diminished  or  destroyed.  Mr. 
Boyle  endeavored  to  discover  how  long  air  would 
retain  ils  spring,  after  having  assumed  the  great¬ 
est  degree  of  expansion  his  air-pump  could  give 
it,  but  he  never  observed  any  sensible  diminution. 
M.  Desaguliers  says,  that  air,  which  had  been 
inclosed  half-a-year  in  a  wind-gun,  had  lost  none 
of  its  expansive  power;  and  Mr.  Roberval  a.sserts 
that  he  has  presei-ved  air  in  the  same  manner  for 
sixteen  years;  and  after  tliat  period,  he  observed 
that  its  projectile  force  was  the  same  as  if  it  had 
been  newly  condensed. 

Various  causes  have  been  assigned  by  philoso¬ 
phers  to  account  for  the  elasticity  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  The  general  opinion  which  now  prevails 
is,  that  it  depends  upon  the  latent  caloric,  or 
principle  of  heat,  which  it  contains,  and  which 
enables  it,to  retain  its  fluid  form;  and  that  caloric 


is  the  most  elastic  body  in  nature.  But  this  if 
only  an  explanation  of  elasticity  by  an  assump¬ 
tion  of  elasticity.  It  removes  the  difficulty  only 
one  step  farther  on,  and  leaves  us  still  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  nature  of  elasticity,  and  the  reason  why 
caloric  is  endowed  with  an  elastic  power.  In 
this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  instances,  we  must 
rest  contented  in  resolving  it  into  the  will  of  the 
Deity,  that  such  a  property  should  be  possessed 
by  atmospheric  air  in  order  to  accomplish  some 
wise  and  beneficent  purposes  in  the  economy  of 
creation. 

The  elasticity  of  the  air  explains  a  variety  of 
appearances  in  nature  and  art.  P'or  example, 
beer  or  ale,  when  bottled,  contains  in  it  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  air,  the  elasticity  of  which  is  resisted  by 
the  pressure  of  the  condensed  air  between  the 
cork  and  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  On  removing 
the  cork,  the  liquid  and  the  air  which  it  contains 
are  relieved  from  this  intense  pressure.  The 
liquid  itself,  not  being  elastic,  is  not  affected  by 
this;  but  the  elastic  force  of  the  condensed  air, 
which  has  been  fi.xed  in  it,  having  no  adequate 
resistance,  immediately  escapes,  and  rises  in  bub¬ 
bles  to  the  surface,  and  produces  the  frothy  ap¬ 
pearance  consequent  upon  opening  the  bottle. 
On  a  similar  principle  we  may  account  for  the 
following  appearance.  If  a  man  fall  into  the 
water,  and  is  drowned,  the  carcass  in  a  few  days 
rises  and  floats  on  the  surface.  The  privation 
of  life,  and  the  stagnation  of  the  fluids,  are  soon 
followed  by  a  putrid  fermentation,  which  decom¬ 
poses  the  body.  This  fermentation  disengages  a 
great  quantity  of  air,  which  is  disseminated 
among  the  internal  vessels,  and  as  this  air  cannot 
escape,  the  body  swells  by  its  expansion,  until  it 
becomes  specifically  lighter  than  the  water,  and 
rises  to  its  surface.  But,  as  the  putrefaction  goes 
on,  the  parts  give  way,  the  air  escapes,  and  the 
body,  being  thus  rendered  specifically  heavier 
than  the  water,  sinks  to  rise  no  more.  It  is 
likevvise  by  the  elastic  property  of  air  that  fishes 
are  enabled  to  rise  and  sink  in  the  water.  They 
are  furnished  with  an  air-bladder,  which  they 
have  the  power  of  contracting  or  dilating  at  plea¬ 
sure.  When  the  fish  compresses  this  bladder,  its 
whole  volume  becomes  less,  and  it  sinks  in  the 
water;  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  the  air  in 
the  bladder  instantly  expands,  and  it  is  enabled  to 
ri.se  to  the  surface.  A  variety  of  instances  of  a 
similar  kind,  illustrative  of  the  elasticity  of  the 
air,  might  be  exhibited:  but  instead  of  dwelling 
on  these,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  another  depart¬ 
ment  of  our  subject 


CHAPTER  V 


rHE  HIGIIT  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE;  OR,  THE  ELEVATION  TO  WHICH  H  EX¬ 
TENDS  BEYOND  THE  SURFACE  OF  THE  EARTH. 


The  higrht  of  the  atmosphere  is  considered,  by 
many  writers  and  lecturers  on  this  subject,  as  a 
point  fully  determined,  and  is  treated  as  familiarly 
B3  the  hight  of  the  Andes,  or  the  Alps,  or  of 
Mount  Etna,  or  Mount  Blanc.  But  the  hight  of 
the  atmosphere  has  never  yet  been  fully  ascer¬ 
tained,  and  it  is  probable  will  never  be  accurately 
determined.  If,  indeed,  the  air  were  of  an  equal 
density,  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  top 
of  the  atmosphere,  its  hight  might  be  easily  de¬ 
termined;  for  it  is  found  by  experiment,  that  the 
weiglit  of  a  column  of  air  extending  to  the  top  of 
the  atmosphere  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column 
of  water  of  the  same  base  and  32  feet  high.  Sup¬ 
posing  water  to  be  840  times  heavier  than  air — 
multiply  840  by  32  feet,  and  the  product  will  be 
26,880  feet,  or  5  miles  and  160  yards  for  the  hight 
of  the  atmosphere,  were  its  density  at  every  ele¬ 
vation  exactly  the  same  as  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  But  we  know  that  the  density  of  the  air 
decreases  and  is  more  rarefied  and  expanded  the 
higher  we  go;  and,  from  other  considerations  we 
know  that  it  extends  far  beyond  tlie  limit  now 
stated;  so  that  this  calculation  can  afford  us  no 
accurate  idea  of  the  hight  to  which  the  atmosphere 
extends. 

Another  method,  therefore,  of  determining  this 
point  was  devised  by  philosophers,  which  ap¬ 
proaches  nearer  to  the  truth.  It  is  found  by  ob¬ 
servation,  that  the  sun  is  about  eighteen  degrees 
below  the  horizon  before  twilight  comes  to  an  end 
in  the  evening.  Now,  twilight  is  caused  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun  being  refracted  and  reflected  from 
the  higher  parts  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  earth; 
otherwise,  we  should  be  involved  in  total  darkness 
at  the  moment  the  sun  descended  below  the  hori¬ 
zon.  From  this  circumstance,  the  hight  of  the 
highest  part  of  the  atmosphere  which  is  capable 
of  refracting  the  rays  of  light  may  be  determined. 

Let  FAB  (fig.  5)  represent  the  horizon  of  an 


Fig.  5. 


observer  at  a;  s  d,  a  ray  of  light  falling  upon  the 
atmosphere  at  d,  and  making  an  angle,  s  d  b,  of 
180  with  the  horizon;  the  angle  s  D  a  will  then  be 
162^.  From  the  center  c,  draw  c  n,  and  it  will 
be  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  particles  at  n, 
and  will  likewise  bisect  the  angle  s  d  a.  In  the 
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right-angled  triangle  c  n  4,  the  angle  c  n  a  is 
equal  to  SI®;  or,  if  we  allow  for  refraction,  81° 
30',  A  c,  the  radius,  or  half-diameter  of  the  earth, 
is  nearly  equal  to  4000  miles.  Then  by  the  rules 
of  trigonometry, 


As  the  sine  of  the  angle  c  D  A 
Is  to  the  side  a  c  . 

So  is  radius,  sine  of  90° 


81°  30  .  9.995203 

4000  .  3.602060 

.  .  .  10.000000 


To  the  side  c  d,  4044X  miles 


.  3.000857 


From  c  d,  equal  to  the  semidiameter  of  the  earth 
and  atmosphere,  subtract  c  A,  or  the  semidiameter 
of  the  eartii,  and  the  remainder,  e  d,  equal  to  44j^^ 
miles,  will  be  the  hight  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
this  operation,  the  logarithms  of  the  second  and 
third  terms  of  the  proportion  are  added,  and  the 
logarithm  of  the  first  term  subtracted  from  the 
sum. 


Thus  3.002060 
lO.OOOiJOO 


13.0112060 

9.995203 


3.6ilO.S57 

The  same  result  is  produced  by  the  following 
proportion: — 


As  Radius  ...  ....  10.000000 

Is  to  A  c  4000  .  3.002060 

So  is  the  secant  of  A  c  0=8^  ....  10.004800 

Tood=4044K .  3.606800 


It  appears,  then,  that  in  ordLn^.ry  cases,  the  air, 
at  the  hight  of  forty-four  miles  and  a  half,  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  reflecting  to  us  the  rays  of  light.  But, 
as  a  sensible  illumination  has  been  [lercidved  wlien 
the  sun  is  much  farther  below  the  horizon  than 
wiiat  has  been  now  stated,  there  is  some  reason 
to  conclude,  that  the  air  is  sufficiently  dense  for 
reflecting  a  sensible  degree  of  light  at  the  liight 
of  nearly  two  hundred  miles. 

Various  considerations,  founded  on  meteoric 
phenomen.a,  serve  to  prove  that  the  atmospliere 
extends  to  a  much  liigher  elevation  than  forty- 
four  or  fifty  miles.  la  tlie  year  1719,  a  remark¬ 
able  luminous  meteor,  or  fire-ball,  v'as  seen, 
whose  altitude  was  computed  to  he  seventy-three 
miles  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  On  the 
18th  of  August,  1783,  a  hrilliaiil  fire-ball  passed 
over  Britain  and  tlie  adjacent  countiies;  and,  Irom 
various  circumstances  which  were  particularly 
marked  by  different  observer.s,  it  was  calculated 
that  its  elevation  above  the  eartli  could  not  be  less 
than  ninety  or  a  hundred  miles.  In  pas.sing  over 
certain  parts  of  England  a  loud  rejiort  was  heard 
and  a  hissing  noise.  Tiie  meteor  of  I7l9  is  said 
to  have  been  attended  with  an  exiilosion,  wliich 
was  heard  over  the  wliole  island  of  Great  Britain, 
occasioning  a  violent  concussion  of  tlie  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  seeming  to  sliake  even  the  earth  itself. 
Now,  in  these,  and  multitudes  of  similar  pJieno- 
meiia,  we  have  instances  of  fire  and  flame  being 
supported,  and  sounds  conveyed  to  the  earth  from 
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a  liiglil  of  ninety  or  a  hundred  miles;  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  even  in  these  eievated  regions,  notwith- 
Btanding  the  great  rarefaction  of  the  air,  it  must 
still  have  the  power  of  supporting  flame  and  pro¬ 
pagating  sound.  Even  although  the  fire-balls 
alluded  to  be  supposed  to  consist  of  electrical 
matter — which  is  the  general  opinion — yet  the 
difficulty  is  not  thereby  removed;  for,  it  is  found, 
by  some  late  experiments,  that  the  electrical  fire 
cannot  penetrate  a  perfect  vacuum.  And,  there¬ 
fore,  there  is  reason  to  conclude,  that  we  are  still 
ignorant  of  the  precise  extent  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  fluids  which  occupy  its 
superior  regions.  That  the  meteors  now  referred 
to,  however  elevated,  were  not  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  atmosphere,  appears  from  this  considera¬ 
tion,  that  the  atmosphere  revolves  with  the  earth 
in  its  course  round  the  sun,  at  the  rate  of  68,000 
miles  an  hour.  Now,  as  the  meteor  of  1783 
moved  from  north  to  south,  if  it  had  been  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  atmosphere,  it  would  have  been 
left,  in  the  course  of  a  minute,  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  to  the  westward,  by  the  earth  flying 
out  before  it,  both  in  its  annual  and  diurnal 
course. 

In  short,  it  appears  not  altogether  improbable 
■  to  suppose,  that  the  visible  universe  is  filled  with 


some  fine  elastic  fluid  or  air,  but  of  such  rarity 
as  to  be  no  sensible  hindrance  to  the  celestial  orbs 
in  their  rapid  motions  through  the  regions  of 
space;  and  that  this  fluid  accumulates  itself  around 
every  planetary  body,  in  proportion  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  it  contains — the  larger  bodies  at¬ 
tracting  more  of  it  and  the  smaller  bodies  less; 
and  thus  forming  an  atmosphere  around  each, 
corresponding  to  its  nature  and  destination.  And, 
if  this  be  the  case,  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth 
can  have  no  definite  boundar)',  but  may  be  said 
to  mingle  with  the  atmospheres  of  all  the  other 
planets  which  belong  to  our  system.  There  is  a 
certain  portion  of  atmospheric  air,  however,  which 
must  always  be  considered  as  attached  to  the 
earth,  and  which  revolves  with  it  in  its  diurnal 
rotation,  and  is  carried  along  with  it  in  its  course 
round  the  sun.  If  the  atmosphere  did  not  revolve 
along  with  the  earth,  we  should  constantly  expe¬ 
rience  an  easterl}'  wind,  blowing  w'ith  an  immense 
velocity  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  an  hour, 
which  wmuld  produce  a  most  tremendous  hurri¬ 
cane,  which  would  level  with  the  ground  houses, 
trees,  forests,  and  every  prominent  object  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  But  the  particular  region 
where  the  motion  of  the  atmosphere  terminates, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  ascertain. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 


For  a  long  series  of  ages,  air  was  considered  by 
philosophers  as  one  of  the  four  elements  of  which 
all  things  are  composed,  the  other  three  being  fire, 
earth,  and  water.  But  the  discoveries  of  modern 
chemistry  have  fully  demonstrated  that  all  these 
are  compound  bodic.s — that  even  the  air  itself,  fine 
a«d  invisible  as  it  is,  is  not  a  simple  substance  but 
compounded  of  different  ingredients.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  discoveries  of 
modern  times;  and  little  more  than  seventy  years 
have  elapsed  since  it  was  first  surmised  that  the 
atmosphere  is  not  a  simple  and  homogeneous,  but 
a  compound  flui-d.  The  experiments  which  led 
to  this  iliscovery  were  first  made  by  Dr.  Priestley, 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1774,  on  which  day  he  ob¬ 
tained  what  was  then  termed  dephlogisticated  air, 
now  bnovvn  by  the  name  of  oxygen  gas,  and 
which  forms  one  of  the  constituent  principles 
of  atmospheric  air.  It  was  also  discovered  in 
the  year  1775,  by  M.  Sclieele,  a  Swedish  chemist, 
without  any  previous  knowledge  of  what  Dr. 
Priestley  had  done,  and  he  gave  it  the  name  of 
empyreal  air,  from  its  powerful  influence  in  sup¬ 
porting  flame.  But,  instead  of  entering  into  the 
history  of  such  discoveries,  and  of  the  processes 
by  which  they  were  made,  a  few  of  the  properties 
possessed  by  the  different  ingredients  of  which 
cur  atmosphere  is  composed  maybe  simply  stated. 

The  air  of  the  atmosphere,  then,  is  found  to 
consist  chiefly  of  two  very  opposite  principles  or 
fluids,  termed  oxygen  gas,  and  nitrogen  gas,  along 
with  a  very  small  proportion  of  fixed  air  or  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas.  If  any  portion  of  the  atmosphere, 
such  as  the  air  in  our  apartments,  be  supposed  to 
to  be  divided  into  a  hundred  equal  parts,  twenty- 
one  of  these  parts  will  be  oxygen  gas,  about  1 
seventy-eight  nitrogen,  and  a  hundredth  part,  or  ' 


according  to  some  chemists,  a  thousandth  part  will 
be  fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  the  first 
place,  a  few  remarks  shall  be  offered  on  the  nature 
and  properties  of  oxygen  gas. 

This  gas,  like  common  air,  is  colorless,  invisible, 
and  elastic,  and  capable  of  indefinite  compression 
and  expansion.  Its  peculiar  and  distinguishing 
properties  are: — 1st.  It  is  essential  to  combustion, 
and  is  the  only  principle  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  by  which  flame  can  be  supported.  When 
acting  by  itself,  it  produces  the  most  rapid  con¬ 
flagration  of  all  combustible  substances.  If  a 
lighted  taper  bo  let  down  in  a  jar  of  oxygen  gas, 
it  burns  with  such  splendor  that  the  eye  can 
scarcely  bear  the  glare  of  light,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  prodiiices  a  much  greater  heat  than  when 
burning  in  common  air.  If  apiece  of  iron  wire, 
a  watch-spring,  or  a  steel  file,  armed  witii  a  piece 
of  wood,  or  phosphorus  in  an  inflammable  state, 
be  put  into  tliis  gas,  the  steel  will  take  fire,  throw¬ 
ing  out  sparks, and  producing  the  most  brilliant 
appearance,  almost  dazzling  the  eye  with  their 
splendor.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  essential  to  the 
support  of  animal  life;  for  it  has  been  proved  by 
many  experiments,  that  no  animal  can  exist  for  a 
single  moment  in  any  kind  of  air  which  does  not 
contain  a  certain  portion  of  oxygen;  so  that  man, 
and  all  the  other  ranks  of  animated  beings,  may 
be  said  to  depend  upon  this  substance,  not  only 
for  their  comforts,  but  for  their  very  existence. 

Again,  the  basis  of  oxygen  gives  the  acid  cha¬ 
racter  to  all  mineral  and  vegetable  salts,  front 
which  property  its  name  is  derived;  for  the  terra 
oxygen  literally  signifies,  the  generator  of  acids. 
In  short,  oxygen  is  the  vehicle  of  heat  to  the  ani¬ 
mal  system — it  imparts  the  red  color  to  the  blood 
in  its  passage  through  the  lungs — it  constitutes 
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the  basis  both  of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds 
the  earth,  and  of  the  water  which  forms  its  rivers, 
seas,  and  oceans;  for  water  is  found  to  be  nothing 
else  than  a  combination  of  two  kinds  of  air,  oxy¬ 
gen  and  hydrogen  gas.  It  pervades  the  substance 
of  all  the  vegetable  tribes,  and  enables  them  to 
perform  their  functions.  In  combination  with 
the  dilferent  metals,  it  serves  the  most  important 
purposes  in  the  useful  arts;  and,  on  the  whole, 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  extensively  useful, 
and  the  most  powerful  and  energetic  agent  in  the 
system  of  nature. 

Oxygen  gas  may  be  procured  from  a  variety  of 
substances,  particularly  from  niter,  manganese, 
and  the  red  oxyde  of  mercury,  and  also  from  ve¬ 
getables  immersed  in  water  and  exposed  to  the  so¬ 
lar  rays.  It  is  heavier  than  common  air,  nearly 
in  the  proportion  of  eleven  to  ten;  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  are  found  to 
weigh  about  thirty-nine  grains,  while  the  same 
quantity  of  common  air  weighs  only  thirty-five 
and  a  half  grains. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  effects  of  oxy¬ 
gen  appears  when  it  is  combined  with  nitrogen 
in  a  certain  proportion,  so  as  to  form  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  nitrous  oxyde.  This  gas  consists 
of  si.xty-three  parts  nitrogen  and  thirty-seven 
parts  ox3’gen.  When  it  is  put  into  a  bladder,  and 
inhaled  into  the  lungs,  by  means  of  a  pipe,  and 
shutting  the  nostrils,  it  produces  an  extraordinary 
elevation  of  the  animal  spirits — involuntary  mus¬ 
cular  motion — a  propensity  to  leaping  and  dancing 
—involuntary  bursts  of  laughter — a  rapid  flow  of 
vivid  and  agreeable  ideas,  and  a  thousand  delight¬ 
ful  emotions,  without  being  succeeded  by  any  sub¬ 
sequent  feelings  of  languor  or  debility.  When 
Mr.  Southey,  the  poet,  inhaled  this  gas,  he  declar¬ 
ed  that  it  produced  in  him  sensations  perfectljf  new 
and  delightful.  His  first  sensations  were  a  kind 
of  dizziness,  so  as  to  produce  a  fear  of  falling. 
This  was  succeeded  by  a  laugh,  which  was  invo¬ 
luntary  but  highly  pleasurable, accompanied  with 
a  peculiar  thrilling  in  the  extremities  perfectly 
new,  and  with  the  most  delightful  sensations.  For 
many  hours  after  this  experiment,  he  imagined 
that  his  taste  and  smell  were  more  acute,  and  is 
certain  that  he  felt  unusually  strong  and  cheerful. 

In  Professor  Sillirnan’s  American  Journal  of 
Science,  we  have  the.  following  account  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  this  air  on  one  of  the  profe-ssor’s  stu¬ 
dents,  at  Yule  College,  New  Haven.  “The  person 
on  whom  the  experiment  was  made,  was  a  man  of 
mature  age  and  of  a  grave  character.  For  nearh' 
two  years  previous  to  his  taking  the  gas,  hishealtii 
was  so  very  delicate,  and  his  mind  so  gloomy  and 
distressed,  that  he  was  obliged  almost  entirely  to 
discontinue  his  studies.  In  this  state  of  debility, 
he  inhaled  about  three  quarts  of  the  nitrous  oxyde. 
The  consequences  were,  an  astonishing  invigora- 
tion  of  the  whole  system,  and  the  most  exquisite 
perception  of  delight.  These  were  manifested  by 
an  uncommon  disposition  for  mirth  and  pleasantry, 
and  by  extraordinary  muscular  power.  The  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  gas  were  felt  without  diminution  for 
at  least  thirty  hours;  and  in  a  greater  or  less  de¬ 
gree  for  more  tlian  a  week.  But  the  most  re¬ 
markable  effect  was  upon  the  organs  of  taste. 
Before  taking  the  gas,  he  felt  no  peculiar  choice 
in  the  articles  of  lood;  but,  immediately  after  that 
event,  he  manifested  a  taste  tor  such  things  only 
as  were  sweet,  and  -for  several  days,  ate  notl.ing 
but  sweet  cake.  His  singular  taste  was,  indeed, 
carried  to  such  excess,  that  he  used  sugar  and 
molasses,  not  only  upon  his  bread  and  butter  and 
lighter  food,  but  even  upon  his  fresh  meat  and  ve¬ 
getables;  and  this  ho  continues  to  do  (.saj’s  the 
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narrator)  at  the  present  time,  although  eight  vlays 
have  elapsed  since  he  inhaled  the  gas.  His  health 
and  spirits  since  that  time  have  been  uniformly 
good,  and  he  attributes  the  restoration  of  strength 
and  mental  energy  to  the  influence  of  the  nitrous 
oxyde.  He  is  quite  regular  in  his  mind,  and  now 
experiences  no  uncommon  exhilaration,  but  is  ha¬ 
bitually  cheerful,  whereas,  before,  he  was  habitual¬ 
ly  grave,  and  even,  to  a  degree,  gloomy  and  me¬ 
lancholy.” 

The  writer  has  inhaled  this  gas,  and  can  attest 
its  pleasing  and  exhilarating  effects.  It  produced 
a  disposition  to  laughter,  which  no  consideration 
could  resist,  and  a  wish  to  flee  from  the  apartment 
in  which  the  experiment  was  performed,  that 
laughter  might  be  indulged  without  restraint.  It 
produced,  likewise,  an  agility  and  a  tendenej'  to 
skip  and  jump;  and,  during  its  effect,  a  flow  of 
pleasing  ideas  passed  through  the  mind,  and  the 
lapse  of  a  few  seconds  seemed  to  be  magnified  in¬ 
to  as  many  hours.  He  has  witnessed  its  effects 
both  on  the  male  and  on  the  female  sex.  He  has 
seen  a  little  grave  man,  possessed  of  a  meek  and 
well-cultivated  mind,  capering  through  the  room 
with  all  the  airs  of  a  king,  brandishing  his  staff, 
and  jumping  until  his  head  nearly  touched  the 
ceiling  of  the  room,  about  eight  feet  high.  When, 
afterward,  asked  why  he  brandished  his  stick, 
as  if  he  had  been  going  to  fight,  he  replied,  that  he 
imagined  there  was  a  beautiful  and  extensive  scene 
before  him,  which  he  wished  to  approach;  but  was 
prevented  by  the  company  around  him,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  was  obliged  to  clear  his  way,  like  a  policeman 
when  keeping  off  a  crowd.  The  writer  has,  also, 
seen  a  female  rapt  into  perfect  ecstasy  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  feelings  she  experienced,  expressing 
her  emotions  in  the  tnost  poetic  exclamations,  and 
tossing  her  shawl,  her  head-dress,  and  her  slippers, 
from  lier  as  unworthy  of  attention,  and  altogether 
regardless  of  the  looks  and  opinions  of  surround¬ 
ing  spectators.  But,  in  order  that  this  gas  may 
produce  its  full  effect,  it  requires  some  attention 
and  dexterity  in  breathing  it.  The  nostrils  must 
be  stopped,  and  no  atmospheric  air,  if  possible 
should  be  allowed  to  mix  with  the  nitrous  oxyde. 
For  want  of  attending  to  such  precautions,  soma 
persons  who  attempt  to  breathe  it  never  felt  its 
peculiar  effects. 

It  has  been  ascertained  from  various  experi¬ 
ments,  particularly  from  those  made  b\’  the  late 
Sir  Humphrey  Dav)',  that  the  nitrous  oxyde  pro¬ 
duces  a  somewhat  similar  effect  upon  insects,  and 
other  animals,  which  are  found  to  jump  and  caper 
about  in  a  frolicsome  manner,  as  if  highly  de¬ 
lighted,  when  immer.sed  in  this  gas. 

Tliese,  and  other  effects,  arising  from  the  breath¬ 
ing  of  this  very  singular  fluid,  show  us  witli  what 
ease  the  Almighty  could  produce  in  us  either  the 
most  delightful  or  the  most  painful  sensations, 
merely  by  a  slight  modification  or  change  of  the 
principles  of  which  the  atmosphere  is  composed. 
Certain  combinations  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gas 
would  produce  a  fluid,  which  would  inflict  tho 
most  e.xcruciating  pain,  and  destroy  the  corporeal 
system  in  a  few  minutes.  Sulphuric  acid,  or 
aquafortis,  a  most  deadly  fluid,  when  taken  into 
the  mouth  or  stomach,  is  composed  of  seventy- 
five  parts  oxygen  and  twenty-five  parts  nitrogen, 
which  is  only  a  different  proportion  of  the  same 
ingredients  which  constitute  the  air  we  breathe. 
Were,  therefore,  our  atmosphere  composed  of 
such  a  proportion  of  these  two  gases,  it  is  easy  to 
foresee  the  fatal  consequences  which  would  result 
from  breathing  such  a  fluid.  On  the  oilier  hand, 
we  mav  learn  how  an  intelligent  mind  connected 
With  a"  corporeal  frame,  somewhat  analogous  to 
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our8,  may  be  preserved  in  a  state  of  uniform 
cheerfulness,  and  even  of  exquisite  delight,  by 
breathing  an  atmosphere  somewliat  similar  to 
that  of  nitrous  oxyde.  In  other  worlds,  where 
the  inhabitants  have  retained  their  original  integ¬ 
rity,  this  may  be  the  case.  The  other  planets  of 
our  system  or  of  other  systems,  although  encom¬ 
passed  with  atmospheres,  may  have  them  of  very 
different  qualities  from  ours,  as  to  their  transpa¬ 
rency,  their  refractive  and  reflective  powers,  and 
the  influence  they  produce  on  the  mental  and 
corporeal  constitution  of  their  inhabitants.  Our 
atmosphere  exhibits  evident  marks  of  Divine  wis¬ 
dom  and  benevolence;  but  it  is  adapted  to  man 
considered  as  in  a  state  of  depravity  and  imper¬ 
fection,  and  appointed  to  a  short  mortal  existence, 
and  is  not  fitted  to  preserve  him  in  an  immortal 
existence  in  the  present  state,  as  was  probably  the 
case  when  this  world  was  first  arranged,  and 
when  man  proceeded  from  the  hands  of  his  Crea¬ 
tor  as  a  holy  being. 

The  next  component  part  of  the  atmosphere  is 
nitrogen  gas,  or  what  is  sometimes  termed  azote. 
It  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  negative  qualities. 
In  the  first  place,  no  combustible  body  will  burn 
in  it;  for,  if  a  burning  candle  be  immersed  in  a 
jar  filled  with  nitrogen,  it  will  be  extinguished  as 
instantaneous^  as  if  plunged  in  water.  If  a  light¬ 
ed  taper  be  put  into  a  close  vessel  full  of  common 
air,  it  will  burn  until  all  the  oxygen  be  consumed, 
after  which,  as  nothing  but  nitrogen  remains,  it 
will  instantly  go  out.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  in¬ 
capable  of  supporting  animal  life;  for,  if  any  liv¬ 
ing  being  be  obliged  to  respire  it,  it  drops  down 
dead  almost  instantaneously;  and,  from  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  it  derived  the  name  of  azote,  which 
eignifies  life-depriver.  It  is  this  gas  which  passes 
from  the  lungs  at  every  expiration;  and,  were  we 
to  breathe  it  agai]i,  without  any  mixture  of  other 
air,  we  should  be  instantly  suffocated.  But,  being 
lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  it  rises  above  our 
heads,  and  enters  into  new  combinations.  It  is 
owing  to  the  presence  of  this  gas,  rising  from 
several  hundreds  or  thousands  of  lungs,  that  can¬ 
dles  burn  so  dimly  in  tire  higher  parts  of  crowded 
churches  and  assemblies.  It  is,  therefore,  a  strik¬ 
ing  consideration,  that  I'early  four-fifths  of  the 
air  we  breathe  consists  of  this  noxious  and  de¬ 
structive  fluid.  But,  though  it  is  destructive  to 
animal  life,  it  forms  an  important  element  in  tlie 
system  of  nature:  it  enters  extensively  into  com¬ 
bination  with  other  substances;  and  its  existence 
In  such  a  large  quantity  is  a  chief  distinction 
between  the  constitution  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter.  It  likewise  exists  in  the  products  of  seve¬ 
ral  vegetables,  and  appears  to  be  favorable  to  plants 
and  flowers,  which  vegetate  freely  when  surround¬ 
ed  with  nitrogen.  This  gas  is  permanently  elas¬ 
tic,  transparent,  colorless,  and  inodorous.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  0.9748,  that  of  common  air 
being  1.0000;  awd  one  hundred  cubic  inches  of  it 
weigh  about  tliirly  grains.  It  slightly  tinges  deli¬ 
cate  blue  colors  with  green. 

The  other  iugredit3nt  mentioned  as  forming  a 
small  portion  of  the  atmosphere,  is  carbonic  acid 
gas,  or  what  was  formerly  called  fixed  ab.  This 
gas  constitutes  about  a  hundredlh  or,  ao.,ordi'.ig 
to  some  chemists,  about  a  thousandth  pan  of  (he 
atmosphere.  It  is  found  in  a  state  of  comhination 
with  limestone,  chalk,  marble,  manganoje,  and 
other  substances,  from  which  it  may  be  03tracted 
by  the  application  of  heat,  or  of  the  miner*d  acids, 
and  in  considerable  abundance  in  minor,  caves, 
the  bottom  of  wells,  in  wine-cellars,  brewers’ 
vats,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  lime-kHns.  It 
is  liiviSiDle  and  elastic,  and  is  the  heaviest  of  all 


the  gases,  being  considerably  heavier  than  com¬ 
mon  air;  and,  therefore,  may  be  poured  from  one 
vessel  to  another,  like  water.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  1.5123,  that  of  common  air  being  reckoned 
1.0000,  so  that  its  gravity  is  more  than  one  and  a 
half  that  of  atmospheric  air.  One  hundred  cubic 
inches  of  oxygen  weigh  nearly  thirty-four  grains, 
while  one  hundred  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid 
weigh  more  than  forty-six  and  a  half  grains.  It 
is  this  gas  which  has  deprived  of  life  many  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  descended  into  deep  wells  v.'hich 
had  been  long  shut  up  from  the  air,  and  which 
produces  so  many  ravages  in  coal-mines,  under 
the  name  of  the  choke-damp;  for  it  is  almost  in¬ 
stantaneously  fatal  to  all  animals  that  breathe  it. 
Wherever  it  is  found,  it  always  occupie-  the  low¬ 
est  place,  on  account  of  its  superior  weiglit;  and, 
therefore,  in  those  caves  where  it  abounds,  a  per¬ 
son  may  walk  erect  without  danger;  but,  were  he 
to  lie  down,  he  would  be  instantly  sutFocated. 
The  Grotto  del  Cani,  or  the  Dog’s  Grotto,  in 
Italy,  is  well  known.  It  is  an  artificial  cave,  in 
which  there  is  a  constant  natural  exhalation  of 
carbouic-acid  gas.  The  following  feat  is  shown 
to  strangers: — A  man  carries  in  a  dog,  and  places 
him  on  the  floor;  the  dog,  if  left  long  enough, 
dies;  but  the  man  is  not  affected;  for  the  carbonic- 
acid  gas,  by  ils  weight,  occupies  the  lowest  stra¬ 
tum  of  about  eighteen  inches  depth,  and  the 
stratum  above  that  bight  is  pure  air.  But  that  it 
is  poisonous  to  man,  is  evinced  bx’  the  fate  of  per¬ 
sons  who  incautiously  expose  themselves  to  the 
vapors  of  charcoal  burning  in  ill-ventilated  apart¬ 
ments,  or  who  venture  into  large  vessels,  in  which 
fermentation  had  been  conducted,  as  in  breweries 
and  distilleries.  Many  persons,  from  ignorance 
of  the  prevalence  of  this  gas  in  the  vicinity  of 
lime-works,  have  lain  down  to  repose,  and  in  a 
short  time  have  slept  the  sleep  of  death.  As  this 
gas  is  destructive  to  animal  life,  so  it  extinguishea 
flame.  This  can  be  strikingly  shown  by  letting 
down  a  burning  taper  to  tlie  bottom  of  a  glass 
jar,  filling  a  bottle  with  carbonic-acid  gas,  and 
pouring  it  as  if  it  were  water  into  the  jar;  the 
flame  is  immediately  e.xtinguished.  It  is  this  gaa 
which  gives  briskness  and  an  agreeable  pungency 
to  fermented  liquors,  as  porter  and  ale,  and  which 
appears  on  their  surface  in  the  form  of  a  white 
froth.  All  kinds  of  spring  and  well-water  con¬ 
tain  carbonic-acid,  w’hich  thev*  absorb  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  to  which  they  are  partly  indebted 
for  their  agreeable  flavor.  Boiled  water  has  an 
insipid  taste  from  the  absence  of  carbonic-acid. 

The  base  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  distinguished 
by  the  name  carbon,  which  is  nearly  allied  to 
charcoal.  It  exists  largely  in  animal  substances, 
and  is  extensively  distributed  in  the  mineral  king¬ 
dom.  The  only  body  in  which  carbon  has  been 
found  to  exist  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity,  is  the 
diamond — a  precious  stone  which  has  always 
been  esteemed  as  the  most  valuable  of  the  gems; 
a  superiority  which  it  owes  to  its  hardness,  luster, 
and  high  refractive  power.  It  uniformly  occurs 
crystallized,  and  presents  a  great  variety  of  forms. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  3.5,  water  being  1.  Its 
hardness  is  extreme,  so  that  it  can  be  worn  down 
only  by  rubbing  one  diamond  against  another, 
and  is  polished  only  by  the  finer  diamond  powder 
The  diamond,  by  being  intensely  heated  with  a 
burning-glass  in  oxygen  gas,  burns  with  a  bright 
red  light,  and  converts  the  oxj'gen  into  pure  car¬ 
bouic-acid  gas,  as  charcoal  does.  Carbonic-acid 
gas  is,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  a  solution  of 
diamond  in  oxygen  gas,  even  when  it  is  prepared 
by  the  combustion  of  mere  charcoal.  It  may  not 
be  altogether  useless  to  remark,  that  in  all  places 
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such  a3  wine-cellars,  vaults,  and  deep  wells,  where 
the  presence  of  carbonic-acid  gas  is  suspected,  it 
is  proper  to  use  tlie  precaution  of  trying  whetller 
a  Canale  or  taper  will  burn  in  such  places  before 
we  v'enture  into  them.  If  it  be  a  deep  well  that 
requires  to  he  cleaned,  a  burning  candle  should 
be  let  down  with  a  cord,  and  if  it  go  out  before 
reaching  the  bottom  of  the  well,  no  person  ought 
to  venture  down  before  the  noxious  air  is  removed. 

Such,  then,  are  the  three  constituent  principles 
of  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  live  and  breathe. 
We  ought  not,  however,  to  conceive  that  the 
principles  which  form  our  atmosphere,  and  the 
proportion  in  which  the}’ are  combined,  constitute 
the  only  fluid  which  is  fitted  for  supporting  ani¬ 
mal  life  and  vigor.  It  is  a  fluid  which  seems  to 
be  adapted  only  to  mortal  men,  and  calculated  to 
support  the  vital  functions  only  to  the  period  of 
eighty  or  one  hundred  years.  It  is  not  at  all  im¬ 
probable,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  large  proportion 
of  nitrogen  which  enters  into  the  composition  of 
the  atmosphere  that  renders  it  unfit  for  supporting 
human  life  beyond  a  certain  short  and  limited 
period;  and  that,  were  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
oxygen  combined  with  other  gases,  in  a  certain 
proportion,  and  some  slight  changes  effected  in 
the  other  elements  of  nature,  the  lives  of  men 
and  other  animals  might  be  protracted  to  several 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  years,  and  their  spirits 
preserved,  at  the  same  time,  in  uninterrupted 
cheerfulness  and  vigor.  Nor  is  it  altogether  im¬ 
probable  that,  in  the  course  of  those  improve¬ 
ments  which  are  now  commencing  throughout 
the  world,  the  air  of  our  atmosphere  may  be  great¬ 
ly  ameliorated,  and  rendered  more  salubrious  and 
invigorating  to  animated  beings,  when  the  stag¬ 
nant  marshes  which  abound  in  every  part  of  the 
globe  shall  be  completely  drained;  when  those 
immense  forests  which  now  cover  a  great  part  of 
Asia,  of  New  Holland,  and  of  the  continent  of 
America,  shall  be  cut  down,  and  the  soil  laid  open 
to  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays — when  the  reefs 
which  are  now  rising  from  the  ocean,  by  the 
agency  of  minute  creatures,  shall  be  formed  into 
continents  and  islands — when  the  barren  deserts 
of  Africa  shall  be  transformed,  by  human  science 
and  industry,  into  fruitful  fields — when  the  soil 
throughout  every  region  of  the  globe  shall  be 
universally  cultivated — wheti  those  immense  thick¬ 
ets  and  jungles  wliere  the  lion  and  the  tiger  now 
roam  undisturbed,  shall  be  changed  into  corn¬ 
fields,  srardens,  and  orchards,  and  become  the  seats 
of  civilization  and  of  peace — in  short,  when  the 
whole  earth  shall  form  one  wide  scene  of  rural 
and  architectural  beauty — we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  then  the  diSereiit  climates  of  the 
earth  will  be  greatly  meliorated;  that  the  fury  of 
those  storms  which  now  carry  destruction  in  their 
train  will  be  greatly  abated — and  that  the  very 
atmosphere,  round  us  will  be  so  modified,  puri¬ 
fied,  and  improved,  as  to  render  it  capable  of 
prolonging  the  life  of  man  for  perhaps  two  or 
three  hundred  years.  Such  effects  correspond  to 
what  is  predicted  respecting  the  state  of  the 
world  during  the  millennium,  when  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  warfare  shall  be  beaten  into  plowshares 
and  pruning-hooks;  when  peace  shall  reign  tri¬ 
umphant  over  the  world,  and  when  every  man 
shall  sit  under  his  vine  and  fig-tree  without  fear 
of  annoyance.  At  which  period  it  is  predicted, 
that  the’ life  of  man  shall  be  extended  beyond  its 
present  boundaries.  For  thus  saith  Jehovah,  “As 
the  days  of  a  tree*  are  the  days  of  my  people” — 

*  Certain  species  of  trees  are  said  to  continue  in  vigor 

during  a  }>eriod  of  five  buzidred  years,  as  tbe  oak  and  several 
trees 
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“they  shall  build  houses  and  inhabit  them;  and 
they  shall  plant  vineyards  and  eat  the  fruit  of 
them;  ....  and  mine  elect  shall  long  enjoy  the 
work  of  tlieir  hands.”  “  Then  shall  the  earth 
yield  her  increase;  and  God,  even  our  own  God, 
shall  bless  us.” 

All  the  operations  and  ameliorations  now  al¬ 
luded  to  are  perfectly  practicable,  were  the  moral 
state  of  man  improved.  Could  we  undermine  the 
principle  of  avarice  and  selfishness  in  tlie  liumaa 
heart;  could  we  promote  a  spirit  of  harmony  and 
general  benevolence  among  human  beings;  and 
were  the  whole  body  of  mankind  to  exql't  their 
powers  in  unison,  in  the  cause  of  universal  im¬ 
provement — this  earth,  which,  in  many  places, 
appears  like  a  world  in  ruins,  might,  ere  long,  ba 
transformed  into  one  wide  terrestrial  paradise- 
But  principles  and  dispositions  directly  opposite 
to  these  have,  for  the  most  part,  hitherto  prevailed. 
The  present  state  of  the  moral  world,  and  the 
infernal  passions  which  have  raged  among  man¬ 
kind  for  ages  past,  have  rendered  it  expedient,  in 
the  moral  government  of  the  Almighty,  that  the 
life  of  man  should  not  extend  much  beyond  “  three¬ 
score  years  and  ten,”  in  order  tliat  wickedness 
may  be  kept  within  certain  bounds.  And,  there¬ 
fore,  no  extraordinary  or  extensive  improvements 
in  science  and  art,  or  in  the  general  cultivation  of 
the  earth,  can  be  expected  until  the  moral  powers 
of  man  be  cultivated  and  improved  along  with  the 
intellectual;  until  the  religion  of  Jesus  be  uni¬ 
versally  recognized  in  all  its  bearings;  until  its 
holy  principles  and  practical  precepts  pervada 
every  heart;  and  until  a  spirit  of  love,  kindly 
affection,  and  benevolence  distinguish  the  general 
mass  of  society  in  every  land. 

But,  to  return  from  this  digression,  it  may  ba 
further  remarked,  tliat  it  is  liighly  probable  that 
tlie  component  parts  of  the  atmospliere,  in  the 
ages  before  the  flood,  were  very  (lifFereiit  from 
what  they  now  are,  and  tliat  it  was  owing  to  tha 
peculiar  constitution  of  the  air  which  then  ex¬ 
isted,  that  the  lives  of  the  antediluvians  were  pro¬ 
longed  to  nearly  a  thousand  years.  At  the  period 
of  that  awful  catastrophe,  when  the  fountains  of 
the  great  deep  were  broken  up,  and  the  windows 
of  heaven  were  opened,  and  the  solid  strata  of  tha 
earth  disrupted,  it  is  probable  that  tlie  atmosphere, 
too,  underwent  an  important  change  by  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  some  of  its  elementary  parts,  so  that  it 
had  a  tendency  to  cut  short  the  lives  of  mankind 
in- all  succeeding  ages;  and,  until  the  rnins  wiiicii 
were,  produced  by  tliat  physical  convulsion  be  in 
some  measure  rcfniired,  the  same  cause  will  pro¬ 
duce  tlie  same,  effects. 

Ill  short,  an  atmosjihere  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
globe  on  which  we  dwell.  We  know,  from 
observation,  that  tlie  ilanets  Miir.s,  V'enus,  and 
Jupiter,  are  furnished  with  atmospheres;  and  it  is 
probable  that  every  planetary  world  has  a  similar 
appendage.  But  tlieir  nature  may  be.  as  different 
from  ours  as  are  the  nature  of  their  inhabitants 
and  the  constitution  of  the  globes  on  wliieli  tliey 
reside.  While  our  atmospliore  is  fitted  only  to 
prolono-  tl  r  lives  of  mortal  men  for  a  limited 
nurnher  of  years,  the  atmospheres  of  some  of  tho 
other  planets  may  be  so  impregnated  with  tha 
vital  princijile  as  to  support  immortal  bodies  in 
undecaying  vigor,  and  to  cause  such  an  elevation 
of  spirits  as  will  produce  miinterrnpted  ecstasy 
and  deliglit.  And  all  this  may  bo  effected  by  tha 
same  elementary  principles  of  which  onr  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  composed,  but  differently  modified  and 
compounded  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty.  The 
experiments  with  nitrous  oxyde,  formerly  mea- 
tioned,  show  us  what  striking  effects  may  be 
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produced  by  difFerent  combinations  of  tho  gaseous 
fluids;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  improbable  tliat  the 
atmospheres  of  all  the  worlds  in  the.  universe  are 
only  different  modifications  of  these  substances, 
suited  to  the  constitutions  of  their  inhabitants, 
and  the  spheres  they  occupy  in  creation.  In  the 
operations  of  the  Almighty  throughout  the  system 
of  nature,  we  perceive  a  striking  simplicity  in  the 
means,  producing  an  infinite  variety  of  astonishing 
results.  From  a  few  simple  substances — caloric, 
liglit,  water,  air,  and  carbon — are  produced  all  the 
diversity  of  forms  and  colors  which  appear  among 
the  si.vty  thousand  species  of  plants  which  adorn 


the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  almost  all  the  diver* 
sified  phenomena  of  sublunary  nature.  And  )l 
is  not  unlikely  that  different  combinations  of 
these,  and  a  few  other  substances,  produce  all  that 
variety  which  appears  throughout  the  boundless 
universe;  and  may  give  birth  to  all  the  changes 
and  revolutions  through  which  the  different  sys¬ 
tems  of  creation  may  pass  during  every  period  of 
infinite  duration.  I’or  He  who  arranged  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  universal  nature  “  is  wonderful  in  counsel, 
and  excellent  in  working” — “his  wisdom  is  un¬ 
searchable,”  his  power  irresistible,  and  the  ways 
of  his  providence  “  past  finding  out.” 


CHAPTEK  VII. 

the  BENEFICIAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE  IN  THE  SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 


This  subject  presents  an  immense  field  of  con¬ 
templation,  which  it  would  require  several  volumes 
fully  to  illustrate:  and,  therefore,  a  few  general 
statements  and  illustrations  can  only  be  given. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  air  is  essentially  requisite 
to  the  germination  and  growth  of  plants;  and, 
therefore,  to  the  influence  of  atmospheric  air  all 
the  beauties  of  the  vegetable  creation  are  to  be 
chiefly  ascribed.  By  experiment,  it  is  found  that 
the  access  of  atmospheric  air  is  no  less  necessary 
for  plants  than  it  is  for  the  continuation  of  animal 
life.  Like  animals,  they  are  found  to  die  when 
confined  within  a  vacuum,  or  deprived  of  the  vital 
air.  The  influence  of  the  atmosphere  is  equally 
essential  at  every  period  of  their  existence,  from 
the  germination  of  their  seeds  to  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  their  organs  in  the  perfect  plant. 
Their  leaves,  acting  in  some  measure  like  the 
lungs  of  animals,  absorb  oxygen  gas  during  the 
night,  and  carbonic-acid  gas  during  the  day;  and 
this  alternate  process  is  found  to  be  e.ssential  to 
their  growth  and  nourishment.  Even  the  green 
color  of  plants,  which  is  produced  chiefly  by  the 
influence  of  light,  is  proved  not  to  be  perfected 
without  the  co-operation  of  oxygen  gas.  It  is  found 
that  pure  air,  or  oxygen  gas,  may  be  procured  by 
putting  the  leaves  of  plants  into  water,  and  ex¬ 
posing  them  to  the  sun.  In  purifying  contami¬ 
nated  air.  Dr.  Priestly  discovered  that  vegetables 
answered  this  purpose  most  effectually.  Having 
rendered  a  quantity  of  air  very  noxious,  by  mice 
breathing  and  dying  in  it,  he  divided  it  into  two 
receivers,  inverted  in  water,  introducing  a  sprig 
of  mint  into  one  of  them,  and  keeping  the  other 
receiver,  with  the  contaminated  air  in  it,  alone. 
He  found,  ill  about  eight  or  nine  days  after,  that  the 
air  of  the  receiver  into  which  he  had  introduced  the 
sprig  of  mint  had  become  re.spirable;  for  a  mouse 
lived  very  well  in  this,  but  died  immediately  upon 
being  introduced  into  the  other  receiver,  contain¬ 
ing  the  contaminated  air  alone.  It  is  likewise 
proved  by  experiment,  that  the  simple  component 
principles  which  are  essential  to  the  formation  of 
vegetable-  matter  are  but  three  in  number,  namely, 
carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen;  and  these  form 
the  bases  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  oxygen  gas,  and 
hydrogen  gas.  From  the  various  proportions  in 
which  these  ingredients  are  combined,  results  al¬ 
most  all  the  variety  of  vegetable  matters  which 
fall  under  onr  notice. 

To  the  atmospheric  influence,  therefore,  we  are 
Indebted  for  all  the  productions  of  our  fields  and 


gardens,  and  for  all  that  diversity  of  prospect  and 
coloring  which  the  vegetable  tribes  spread  over 
the  landscape  of  the  world.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  water  is  also  necessary  for  the  production  of 
plants.  But  what  is  water?  It  is  nothing  else 
than  a  composition  of  two  kinds  of  air,  oxygon 
and  hydrogen,  combined  in  certain  proportions. 
Now,  it  is  found  that  plants  have  the  power 
of  decomposing  water  into  these  two  principles, 
throwing  off  a  part  of  the  one,  and  absorbing 
a  part  of  the  other.  The  elasticity  of  the  air 
has  likewise  an  important  influence  on  the  air- 
vessels  of  vegetables;  for  the  contained  air,  al¬ 
ternately  expanding  and  contracting,  according 
to  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  heat,  alter¬ 
nately  presses  the  vessels,  and  eases  them  again, 
thus  keeping  up  a  perpetual  motion  of  their 
juices.  It  has  likew'ise  been  ascertained,  from 
recent  experiments,  that  the  pressure  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  has  a  powerful  influence  on  vegeta¬ 
tion,  which  suggests  to  us  one  of  those  causes 
which  prevent  trees  from  flourishing  on  the  ele¬ 
vated  sides  of  lofty  mountains. 

2.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  has  an  influ¬ 
ence  in  preserving  water  in  the  state  in  which 
find  it.  Nothing  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
comfort  of  man  and  other  creatures,  and  to  almost 
all  the  processes  of  the  arts,  than  water — without 
which  our  globe  would  be  transformed  into  an 
immense  desert.  But,  if  there  were  no  atmo¬ 
sphere,  all  the  waters  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
would  boil,  and  be  evaporated  with  a  very  slight 
degree  of  heat.  The  ocean  would  be  drained  to 
its  lowest  caverns,  tlie  rivers  would  cease  to  flow, 
the  springs  would  be  dried  up,  and  the  whole  sur- 
face  of  the  land  exhausted  of  that  moisture  so 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  world.  Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  all 
the  substances  on  the  earth,  solid  as  well  as  fluid, 
would  be  dissipated  into  vapor.  That  such  effects 
would  actually  take  place,  appears  from  a  variety 
of  experiments.  If  we  fill  a  long-necked  bottle 
with  boiling  water,  and  cork  it  close,  so  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  air,  and  place  it  in  a  basin  of  cold  water, 
the  water  will  sink  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle  as  it 
cools.  This  shrinking  of  tho  water  will  produce 
a  vacuum  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bottle,  and  the 
water  within  it  will  be  seen  to  recommence  boil¬ 
ing  with  great  violence,  which  can  arise  from  no¬ 
thing  but  the  cork  taking  off  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  from  the  water.  In  like  manner,  if 
wo  place  water  that  has  been  cooled  several  de 
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grees  below  boiling,  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  it  will  begin  to  boil  as  soon  as  the  air  is 
exhausted.  It  requires  a  heat  of  212°  of  Fahren¬ 
heit's  thermometer  to  make  water  bo  '  under  the 
common  pressure  of  the  atmosphere;  but  in  the 
exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  it  boils  when 
heated  to  only  about  67°.  The  phenomenon  ex¬ 
hibited  by  what  is  called  the  pulse-glass,  is  also 
owing  to  the  same  cause.  This  glass,  having  two 
bulbs,  is  partly  filled  with  spirits  of  wine,  the  air 
is  extracted,  and  the  glass  hermetically  sealed; 
and  when  the  hand  is  applied  to  one  of  the  bulbs, 
it  causes  a  heat  which  produces  an  ebullition  in 
the  spirits  of  wine.  It  is  likewise  owing  to  this 
pressure  that  porter,  ale,  and  other  fermented 
liquors  are  preserved  in  bottles;  without  which 
they  would  either  rush  with  violence  out  of  their 
mouths,  or  burst  them  to  pieces.  It  is  owing  to  the 
same  power  that  boiling  water  is  preserved  in  our 
pots  and  kettles,  when  used  in  cooking,  without 
the  influence  of  which  it  would  soon  dilate  itself, 
rush  over  the  vessels,  and  be  dissipated  into  vapor. 

3.  It  is  to  the  atmosphere  we  are  indebted  for 
the  action  of  fire  and  flame.  Fire  is  essentially 
necessary  to  human  existence,  even  in  the  warm¬ 
est  climates  of  the  globe.  By  its  means  the  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  desert  frightens  from  his  dwelling 
the  beasts  of  prey,  and  drives  away  the  insects 
which  thirst  for  his  blood.  By  its  means  also, 
man,  in  every  country,  prepares  his  food,  dis¬ 
solves  the  metals,  vitrifies  rocks,  hardens  clay, 
softens  iron,  tempers  steel,  and  gives  to  all  the 
productions  of  the  earth  the  form  and  combina¬ 
tions  which  his  comfort  and  necessities  require. 
But,  without  the  vital  air,  no  flame  can  be  extri¬ 
cated,  nor  fire  made  to  burn.  This  is  proved  by 
putting  a  burning  taper  within  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump,  and  when  the  air  is  extracted  it  is  in¬ 
stantly  e.xtinguished.  The  act  of  combustion 
effects  an  analysis  of  the  air  ;  it  separates  its 
component  parts  :  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere 
combines  with  the  combustible  body;  caloric,  in 
tlie  form  of  sensible  heat,  is  thrown  off  in  every 
direction;  and  therefore,  where  no  oxygen  exists, 
it  is  imposssible  to  make  even  the  most  combusti¬ 
ble  body  produce  heat  or  flame. 

4.  It  is  on  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  that 
respiration  of  all  animals  depends.  The  process  of 
respiration  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  lungs. 
These  are  distinguished  into  right  and  left.  'I'he 
right,  or  larger  lung,  is  divided  into  three  lobes; 
the  left  or  smaller,  into  two.  The  internal  fabric  of 
the  lungs  is  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of 
small  membranous  cells,  full  of  air,  communicat¬ 
ing  with  one  another,  the  number  of  which  Dr.  Keil 
and  other  anatomists  liave  computed  to  be  at  least 
1,744,000,000,  that  is,  one  thousand  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-four  millions.  The  air  from  with¬ 
out  rushes  into  these  vesicles,  and  is  again  ex¬ 
pelled  1200  times  every  hour:  and  during  the 
same  time  we  consume  about  48,000  cubic  inches 
of  air,  or,  at  the  rate  of  seventy-seven  wine 
hogsheads  in  a  day.  The  chief  uses  of  respira¬ 
tion  are — 1,  to  bring  the  blood  in  contact  with 
the  air;  2.  to  effect  certain  changes  in  the  mass 
of  the  b.ood  ;  and  3,  to  produce  animal  heat. 
Accordingly,  the  lungs  are  so  constructed  as  to 
allow  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  deteriorated 
blood  to  enjoy  the  fullest  intercourse  with  the 
largest  possible  quantity  of  vital  air.  It  has  been 
calculated  by  Dr.  Hales,  that  each  air-cell  is  the 
one-hundredth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
that  the  amount  of  surface  furni.shed  by  them,  col¬ 
lectively,  is  equal  to  twenty  thousand  square  inches. 
Others  have  estimated  the  surface  to  be  more 
U  an  1500  square  feet;  and  Dr.  Monro  states,  that 
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it  is  thirty  times  the  surface  of  the  human  body. 
From  numerous  experiments,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  blood  perpetually  receives  oxygen  gas 
from  the  atmosphere  by  the  agency  of  the  lungs, 
and  that  its  red  color  is  derived  from  this  source. 
The  blood  is  purple  when  it  arrives  at  the  lungs 
from  the  heart;  but,  having  there  thrown  ofl’ 
hydrogen  and  carbon,  it  imbibes  the  vital  air  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  changes  its  dark  color  to 
a  brilliant  red,  rendering  it  the  spur  to  the  action 
of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  the  source  of  mo¬ 
tion  and  of  animal  heat.  The  blood  is  thus  in¬ 
debted  every  moment  to  the  invigorating  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  atmosphere,  without  which  the  heart 
would  cease  to  beat,  the  circulating  fluids  would 
stagnate,  and  the  body  become  a  cold,  putrid 
mass,  without  sensibility  or  motion. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  results  of  ex¬ 
periments  in  relation  to  this  subject,  lately  per¬ 
formed  by  Dr.  S.  Smith,  “1.  The  volume  of 
air  ordinarilj'-  present  in  the  lungs  is  twelve 
English  pints.  2.  The  volume  of  air  received  by 
the  lungs,  at  an  ordinary  inspiration,  is  one  pint. 

3.  The  volume  of  air  expelled  from  the  lungs,  at 
an  ordinary  expiration,  is  a  little  less  than  one  pint. 

4.  Of  the  volume  of  air  received  by  the  lungs  at 
one  inspiration,  only  one-fourth  part  is  decom¬ 
posed  at  one  action  of  the  heart,  and  this  is  so 
decomposed,  in  the  five-sixth  parts  of  one  second 
of  time.  5.  The  blood  circulates  through  tite 
system,  and  returns  to  the  heart  in  one  hundred 
and  sixty  seconds  of  time,  which  is  exactly  the 
time  in  which  the  whole  volume  of  air  in  the 
lungs  is  decomposed.  These  circuits  are  performed 
every  eight  minutes;  five  hundred  and  forty  cir¬ 
cuits  are  performed  every  twenty-four  hours. 
6.  The  quantity  of  blood  that  flows  to  the  lungs, 
to  be  acted  upon  by  the  air  at  one  action  of  Uie 
heart,  is  two  ounces,  and  this  is  acted  upon  in 
less  than  one  second  of  time.  7.  The  quantity 
of  blood  in  the  whole  body  of  the  human  adult  is 
twenty-four  pounds  avoirdupois,  or  twenty  pints. 
8.  In  twenty-four  hours,  twenty-four  hogsheads 
of  blood  are  presented  to  the  lungs,  to  receive  the 
influence  of  the  vital  air.  9.  In  the  mutual  ac¬ 
tion  which  takes  place  between  Ihe  quantities  of 
air  and  blood  which  come  in  contact  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  air  loses  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  ounces  of  oxygen,  and  the  blood,  ten  ounces 
of  carbon.” 

Such  are  the  wonderful  processes  in  reference 
to  respiration  as  dependent  on  the  atmosphere. 
When  we  reflect  that  a  stratum  of  blood,  several 
hundred  feet  in  surface,  is  exposed  to  a  stratum 
of  air  still  more  extensive,  and  all  compressed 
within  the  conqiass  of  a  few  inches,  we  cannot 
•  but  be  filled  with  admiration  at  the  Divine  wis¬ 
dom  displayed  in  this  and  many  other  functions 
of  the  human  system,  which  so  far  surpass  all 
the  contrivances  of  genius,  science,  and  art.  In 
every  part  of  the  workmanship  of  the  Almighty, 
even  the  most  minute,  we  perceive  the  impress 
of  infinite  goodness  and  intelligence,  demonstrat¬ 
ing  that  He  who  formed  the  human  frame  and 
the  surrounding  elements  is  “  wonderful  in  coun¬ 
sel,  and  excellent  in  working.”  Not  only  are  ter¬ 
restrial  animals  and  the  fowls  of  heaven  dependent 
for  existence  on  the  atmosphere,  but  even  the 
fishes  of  the  sea  cannot  subsist  for  any  length  of 
time  without  its  invigorating  influence.  Every 
fish  is  furnished  with  an  air-bladder,  by  which  it 
is  enabled  to  rise  in  the  water,  or  sink  into  it  at 
pleasure.  The  lungs  of  fishes  are  their  gills; 
these  consist  of  filaments,  arranged  somewhat 
like  the  feathers  of  a  quill;  they  are  found  to  be 
covered  with  minute  processes,  crowded  close 
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together,  and  on  which  are  observed,,  by  the  mi¬ 
croscope, millions  of  capillary  blood-vessels  spread, 
like  a  net-work,  over  the  whole  surface.  It  is 
through  the  thin  coats  of  these  vessels  that  the  air 
acts  upon  the  blood  they  contain.  When  a  fish 
is  taken  out  of  the  water,  the  reason  it  cannot 
breathe  is,  that  these  filaments  collapse,  and  ad¬ 
here  together  in  a  mass,  and  the  air  cannot  sepa¬ 
rate  them.  If  ihe  air  be  extracted  from  the 
water  in  which  fishes  swim,  or  if  they  have  no 
free  communication  with  the  air,  they  are  soon 
deprived  of  existence. 

5.  The  atmosphere  is  the  medium  in  which  the 
process  of  evaporation-  is  carried  on,  and  in  which 
clouds,  rain,  and  dew  are  produced.  By  the  heat 
of  the  sun  and  other  causes,  an  immense  portion 
of  matter  is  daily  carried  up  into  the  atmosphere 
in  the  form  of  vapor,  in  which  state  it  occupies 
a  space  1400  times  greater  than  in  its  ordinary 
liquid  state.  It  has  been  found,  by  experiment, 
that  an  acre  of  ground,  in  the  course  of  twelve 
hours  of  a  summer’s  day,  dispersed  into  the  air 
by  evaporation,  16,000  gallons  of  water.  Every 
hour  there  are  exhaled  in  this  way,  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ocean,  many  millions  of  gallons,  and 
every  year  about  40,000  cubical  miles  of  water. 
This  vast  body  of  water,  sometimes  in  an  invisi¬ 
ble  form,  and  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  clouds, 
is  carried  by  the  winds  over  the  different  regions 
of  sea  and  land.  A  part  of  this  water  is  con¬ 
densed  into  thick  clouds,  and  falls  down  in  rains 
on  the  continents  and  islands,  to  fertilize  the  soil; 
a  part  descends  on  the  seas  and  oceans;  and  an¬ 
other  part  supplies  the  sources  of  the  rivers,  by 
which  it  is  again  returned  to  the  ocean,  whence 
it  was  chiefly  derived.  This  continued  circula¬ 
tion  of  vapor  through  the  atmospherical  regions, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  processes  in  the 
system  of  nature  connected  with  our  globe.  By 
means  of  it,  the  Creator  displays  his  wisdom  and 
unbounded  benevolence,  in  conveying  fertility  to 
the  different  climates  of  the  earth,  and  thus  sup¬ 
plying  nourishment  and  comfort  to  man  and  to 
all  the  inferior  orders  of  animated  existence.  But 
it  is  evident  that,  without  the  ministration  of  the 
atmosphere,  these  beneficent  operations  could  not 
be  carried  on,  and  the  earth  would  be  left  to  parch 
under  the  rays  of  the  sun,  until  it  were  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  bleak  and  barren  desert.  It  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  this  process  of  evaporation  that  our  clothes 
and  linens  are  dried,  after  having  been  washed, 
and  that  our  roads  are  rendered  clean  for  walking 
upon,  after  having  been  drenched  with  heavy 
showers  of  rain,  orcovered  with  deep  snows;  with¬ 
out  the  operation  of  which,  a  thousand  discom¬ 
forts  and  inconveniences  would  be  felt  in  all  the 
scenes  of  domestic  life,  and  the  operations  of  art;, 
and  tliis  world  would  cease  to  be  an  abode  of 
happiness  and  enjoyment. 

6.  The  density  of  the  atmosphere  gives  buoy¬ 
ancy  to  the  clouds,  and  enables  the  feathered  song¬ 
sters  to  transport  themselves  with  ease  from  one 
part  of  the  earth  to  another.  If  the  air  near  the 
earth  were  much  rarer  than  it  is,  the  clouds  ivould 
sink  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  involve  the  world 
?n  a  dismal  gloom,  and  intercept  our  views  of  the 
beauties  of  the  terrestrial  landscape,  and  of  the 
glories  of  the  midnight  sky.  The  birds  would  be 
unable  to  perch  on  the  tops  of  lofty  trees,  or  to 
wing  their  flight  from  shore  to  shore.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  Mr.  Robertson,  who  ascended  in  a  balloon 
from  St.  Petersburgh,  in  1804,  informs  us  that  he 
took  along  with  him  some  live  pigeons,  and,  at 
different  bights,  gave  liberty  to  these  birds,  who 
seemed  very  unwilling  to  accept  of  it.  The  poor 
animals  were  so  terrified  with  their  situation,  that 


they  clung  to  the  boat  of  the  balloon  until  they 
were  forced  from  it,  when  it  appeared  their  fears 
were  not  groundless;  for  their  wings  were  nearly 
u.seless,  from  the  rarity  of  the  air,  and  they  fell 
toward  the  earth  with  great  rapidity.  The  second 
struggled  with  eagerness  to  regain  the  balloon, 
but  in  vain;  and  the  third,  thrown  out  at  the 
greatest  elevation,  fell  toward  the  earth  like  a 
stone,  so  that  he  supposed  it  did  not  reach  the 
earth  alive.  This  was  evidently  owing  to  the 
extreme  rarity  of  the  air  in  those  upper  regions 
to  which  the  balloon  ascended. 

7.  The  atmosphere  is  the  region  in  which  winds 
are  produced,  which  perform  many  important 
offices  in  the  economy  of  our  globe.  Winds  are 
nothing  else  than  portions  of  air  in  motion;  and 
although  they  sometimes  excite  our  fears  by  the 
violence  of  their  rage,  and  scatter  destruction  by 
sea  and  land;  yet  their  agency,  on  the  whole,  is 
highly  beneficial,  and  even  essentially  necessary 
to  mankind.  They  purify  the  air  by  keeping  it 
in  perpetual  motion;  they  disperse  the  noxious 
vapors  that  are  continually  rising  from  stagnant 
marshes  and  common  sewers;  they  sweep  the 
chambers  of  the  atmosphere;  they  ventilate  the 
streets  of  populous  cities,  and  prevent  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  those  noxious  effluvia  which  would 
produce  pestilence  and  death;  they,  scatter  the 
seeds  of  various  plants  over  every  region;  they 
fan  the  air  under  the  scorching  heats  of  summer, 
and  diffuse  refreshment  over  a  fainting  world; 
they  make  our  millstones  revolve  as  nimbly  as  the 
wheels  of  a  chariot,  and  they  serve  as  wings  to 
our  floating  edifices,  to  impel  them  across  the 
ocean,  and  to  bring  them  back  laden  with  the 
treasures  of  distant  lands. 

Were  the  agitation  to  cease  which  the  wind  pro¬ 
duces,  all  nature  would  be  thrown  into  the  utmost 
confusion.  Navigation  to  distant  shores,  as  hith¬ 
erto  most  generally  conducted,  would  be  at  a 
stand,  and  ships  would  be  arrested  in  the  midst  of 
the  ocean.  The  vapors  exhaled  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun  would  remain  forever  fixed  over  those 
particular  spots  w^jence  they  arose,  instead  of 
being  dispersed,  as  they  now  are,  over  every  re¬ 
gion.  One  part  of  the  world,  by  the  interposition 
of  stationary  clouds,  would  be  forever  deprived 
of  the  direct  influence  of  the  solar  rays,  and  of 
the  light  of  the  stars;  while,  in  another  part,  the 
soil  would  be  parched,  and  the  grass  burned  up, 
for  want  of  a  vail  of  clouds  to  modify  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  One  region  would  be  scorched  for  want 
.of  moisture,  and  another  drenched  with  exces¬ 
sive  rains.  The  putrid  exhalations  of  dunghills, 
marshes,  and  populous  cities,  w'ould  remain  per¬ 
petually  suspended  around  the  places  whence  they 
arose,  and  produce  diseases  and  pestilence,  which 
would  sweep  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  in  rapid 
succession  to  the  grave.  But  in  the  existing 
economy  of  nature,  all  such  disastrous  effects  are 
prevented  by  the  agency  of  the  winds,  which  dis¬ 
tribute  the  clouds  in  due  proportion  over  every 
land,  and  serve  as  ventilators  to  all  the  regions  of 
the  atmosphere. 

8.  Air  is  the  vehicle  of  smells,  by  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  which  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  the  food  w-hich  is  set 
before  us,  and  are  warned  against  sitting  in  places 
that  are  damp  and  dangerous,  or  entering  houses 
that  are  unwholesome  or  infectious.  By  means 
of  the  air,  the  odoriferous  effluvia  of  plants  and 
flowers  are  diffused  over  the  fields,  and  conveyed 
to  the  nostrils,  to  increase  our  delightful  sensations, 
when  wandering  among  the  scenes  of  nature. 

y.  Air  is  likewise  the  medium  of  sounds.  la 
consequence  of  its  elasticity  and  undulating 
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tnotion,  it  convoys  to  us  knowledge  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  different  kinds,  which  cannot  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  organs  of  sight,  of  taste,  or  of  smell. 
A  few  strokes  on  a  large  bell  will,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  secoiids,  by  the  undulation  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  reach  the  ears  of  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  convey  intimations  either  of  joy  or  terror. 
The  sounds  produced  by  the  undulations  of  the 
air  may  be  considered  as  so  many  couriers  run¬ 
ning  backward  and  forward,  and  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  to  warn  us  of  danger,  or  to  inspire  us  with 
joy,  and  to  communicate  various  delightful  sen¬ 
sations.  When  we  walk  along  the  road,  musing, 
and  unapprehensive  of  danger,  a  mail-coach  may 
be  whirling  on  in  its  rapid  career,  and  just  at  our 
heels,  ready  to  roll  over  us;  but  the  air,  like  a 
watchful  friend,  dispatches  a  courier  from  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  to  warn  us  that  danger  is  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  to  remove  to  the  path  of  safety. 
While  we  walk  along  the  streets  of  London,  and 
other  cities,  we  are  continually  in  danger  of  cabs, 
coaches,  drav's,  and  other  vehicles,  rolling  upon 
us;  and  were  it  not  that  the  air,  by  its  undula¬ 
tions,  gives  us  timely  notice  of  their  approacli, 
the  accidents  from  this  cause  which  occasionally 
occur,  would  be  much  more  numerous  than  they 
now  are.  To  this  property  of  the  air,  we  owe  all 
the  advantages  we  derive  from  hearing  sermons 
and  lectures,  and  all  the  pleasures  we  enjoy  from 
friendly  and  instructive  conversation.  Bv  means 
of  the  tongue  and  the  lips  we  form  articulate 
sounds,  wdiich,  by  the  previous  consent  of  man¬ 
kind,  become  the  signs  of  certain  ideas;  these 
Bounds  are  conveyed  to  the  ears  of  our  friends, 
and  inform  them  of  the  thoughts  and  ideas  that 
tvere  previously  passing  through  our  minds,  and 
their  understandings  and  hearts  become  impressed 
with  the  same  sentiments.  Without  the  minis¬ 
tration  of  the  atmosphere  in  such  cases,  all  would 
be  sullen  and  unmeaning  listlessness  and  silence, 
as  in  the  intercourse  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  So 
that  the,  air  may  be  considered  as  the  cement  of 
society — the  medium  of  communication  between 
one  mind  and  another,  and  the  interpreter  of  the 
thoughts  and  purposes  of  mankind. 

To  the  same  cause,  we  are  indebted  for  all  the 
pleasures  and  harmonies  of  music.  Music  is  one 
of  the  purest  and  most  refined  of  our  sensitive 
pleasures.  It  possesses  the  power  of  charming 
our  ears,  soothing  our  passions,  and  affecting  our 
hearts;  it  dissipates  the  gloom  of  melancholy, 
animates  the  vital  spirits,  and  gives  sublimity  to 
our  thoughts  and  sentiments.  When  a  lady  tunes 
her  melodious  voice,  or  touches  with  her  fingers 
the  keys  of  the  piano-forte,  or  the  strings  of  the 
lyre,  the  air  distributes  every  musical  variation 
and  every  note,  with  the  utmost  precision.  It 
conve)'s  its  message  with  the  greatest  impartiality 
to  the  ear  of  every  listener.  Though  many  in¬ 
struments  may  be  employed,  and  a  thousand  per¬ 
sons  be  present,  and  placed  in  every  direction,  it 
distributes  the  harmony  alike  to  every  ear.  It 
keeps  the  most  exact  time — it  conveys  the  slight¬ 
est  inflections  of  the  voice,  and  the  smallest  varia¬ 
tion  of  a  tone.  It  runs  through  the  whole  com- 
pa.ss  of  music,  swells  the  sounds,  and  makes  them 
even  thunder  in  our  ears.  The  next  moment,  it 
makes  them  flutter  and  melt  into  dying  strains. 
After  this,  it  swells  the  notes  again,  and  sinks 
them  in  their  turns.  Thus  it  expresses,  in  the 
most  lovely  manner,  every  passion  and  emotion 
of  the  soul,  and  charms  every  heart  with  its  per¬ 
suasive  sounds. 

That  all  the  effects  now  stated  are  owing  to  the 
ministration  of  the  atmosphere,  is  proved  by  one 
decisive  experiment.  Place  a  small  bell  under  the 
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ret  eiver  of  an  air-pump;  let  it  be  rung,  and  the 
sound  will  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance. 
Exhaust  the  air  from  the  receiver,  and  the  sound 
can  scarcely  be  heard  by  the  nicest  ear.  Even  in 
places  where  the  air  is  not  excluded,  but  only 
highly  rarefied,  as  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  sounds  are  scarcely  heard.  Fredli- 
chius,  a  gentleman  of  Hungary,  informs  us,  thal 
when  he  was  on  one  of  the  loftiest  tops  of  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  he  fired  a  pistol,  which  at 
first  made  no  gi'eater  noise  than  if  he  had  only 
broken  a  stick  or  a  staff;  but  after  a  little  time 
there  was  a  murmuring  for  awhile  which  filled 
the  valleys  and  woods  below.  Descending  to  the 
lower  valleys  and  the  rugged  rocks,  he  fired  again, 
which  made  a  dreadful  sound,  as  if  great  guns 
had  been  discharged,  and  as  if  the  whole  moun¬ 
tain  had  begun  to  tumble  about  his  ears.  The 
sound  lasted  for  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  until 
it  had  reached  the  most  secret  caverns,  where  the 
sound  was  enlarged'  and  reflected  back  in  every 
direction.  7'hese  facts  show  that  the  elasticity 
of  the  air,  which  is  always  greatest  where  the  air 
is  densest,  is  essential  to  the  propagation  of  sound. 

10.  The  atmosphere  is  the  cause  of  that  splen¬ 
dor  and  universal  light  around  us,  which  lays 
open  to  our  view  the  landscape  of  the  world. 
Were  this  atmosphere  destroyed,  we  might  see 
the  sun  without  enjoying  the  light  and  brilliancy 
of  day.  That  luminary  would,  indeed,  strike  our 
eyes  with  a  vivid  brightness  when  we  turned 
round  to  behold  his  flaming  orb;  but  it  would 
appear  only  as  a  blazing  fire  during  night  in  a 
spacious  plain,  where  all  is  gloom  and  darkness 
around. — It  would  suddenly  hurst  on  our  view  in 
the  eastern  horizon,  in  the  morning,  and  would 
not  change  its  aspect  in  the  least,  during  its  course 
through  the  heavens,  until  it  suddenly  disappeared 
in  the  western  sky.  The  objects  immediatelv 
around  us  would  be  partially  visible;  but  the  rays 
of  the  sun  which  fell  on  distant  objects  would  be 
forever  lost  in  the  expanse  of  the  heavens;  and 
when  we  turned  our  back  to  the  sun,  nothing 
would  present  itself,  but  an  abyss  of  darkness, 
and  the  whole,  horizon  involved  in  a  dismal  gloom. 
Tho  number  of  objects  in  the  heavens  would,  in¬ 
deed,  be  augmented,  for  the  stars  would  shine 
through  a  canopy  as  black  as  ebony,  even  when 
the  sun  was  above  the  horizon;  but  all  the  gay 
coloring  of  tho  terrestrial  landscape,  which  now 
delights  the  eye  and  the  imagination,  would  be 
forever  vailed  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  world. 
In  such  a  state  of  tilings,  it  would  be  always 
night;  and  the  difference  between  such  a  night 
and  that  which  we  now  enjoy,  would  be,  that  the 
celestial  orbs,  instead  of  being  grounded  on  a 
beautiful  azure  sky,  would  appear  on  a  black 
canopy,  like  so  many  white  points  on  a  dismal 
mourning  carpet. 

But  the  Almighty,  whose  arrangements  have 
all  a  respect  to  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  has 
enveloped  our  globe  with  an  atmosphere,  and  has 
endowed  it  with  a  capacity  of  reflecting  and  re¬ 
fracting  the  rays  of  light  in  all  directions.  This 
atmosphere,  too,  is  charged  with  innumerable 
myriads  of  watery  particles,  exhaled  by  evapora¬ 
tion  from  every  region  of  the  sea  and  land.  In 
the  serenest  days  of  summer,  when  no  clouds 
nor  vapors  are  to  be  seen,  these  rarefied  particles 
of  water,  which  are  imperceptible  to  the  keenest 
eye,  fill  the  whole  sphere  of  the  atmosphere 
around  us,  both  above  and  below  the  region  of 
the  clouds.  It  is  among  these  rarefied  waters  in 
the  higher  regions  of  the  air  that  the  rays  of  light 
reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  land  meet,  and 
are  again  reflected  in  every  direction  to  tire  earth; 
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anti  hence  is  produced  that  beautiful  azure  color 
which  distinguishes  the  aspect  of  the  heavens. 
This  azure  is  sometimes  lighter,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  the  rays  wliich  enter  the  atmosphere, 
and  sometimes  darker,  when  the  absence  of  the 
twilight  hightens  the  blue  of  the  celestial  concave, 
by  means  of  that  black  and  void  space-  which 
lies  beyond  the  limits  of  the  atmosphere.  In  cor¬ 
roboration  of  these  remarks,  it  may  be  noticed, 
that  the  higher  we  ascend  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  the  darker  does  the  sky  appear.  And 
hence  all  travelers  affirm,  that,  on  the  tops  of 
lofty  mountains,  it  sometimes  appears  as  black  as 
ebony,  which  causes  the  Milky  Way  to  appear 
like  a  pure  flame  shot  across  the  heavens,  and 
the  stars  to  shine  with  a  greater  brightness,  and  to 
appear  far  more  numerous  than  in  the  plains  below. 

11.  The  atmosphere  is  the  cause  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  twilight.  We  all  know  that  the 
day  is  gradually  ushered  in  after  the  darkness  of 
the  night.  More  than  an  hour  before  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  a  streak  of 
light  appears  in  the  eastern  horizon.  This  light 
increases  in  brilliancy  every  moment — the  land¬ 
scape  of  the  earth,  which  had  been  previously 
covered  with  a  mantle  of  blackness,  appears 
gradually  to  emerge  from  an  abyss  of  darkness, 
like  the  light  at  the  first  creation — the  circle  of 
the  horizon  becomes  inflamed  with  a  bright  ver¬ 
milion — the  mountain  tops  are  tinged  with  pur¬ 
ple;  and  at  length  appears  the  most  beautiful  and 
sublime  object  in  nature,  the  sun  rising  in  his 
might  and  glory.  And,  when  this  luminary  has 
described  the  circuit  of  the  heavens,  and  passed 
the  verge  of  the  western  horizon,  darkness  does 
not  come  on  instantaneously,  but  by  slow  and 
imperceptible  degrees,  so  as  to  warn  us  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  its  approach.  The  season  of  twilight, 
particiil.arly  that  of  a  summer  evening,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  interesting  periods 
of  the  day.  How  many  delightful  walks  and  ex¬ 
cursions — how  many  cheerful  and  solemn  musings 
■ — how  many  endearing  intercourses  of  love  and 
friendship  does  it  recall  to  our  recollection,  when 
we  strolled  along  the  solitary  walks,  or  reclined 
in  the  bower  of  friendship,  until  the  rising  moon 
and  the  twinkling  stars  called  us  to  our  nightly 
repose! 

Now,  all  such  pleasures  and  advantages,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  twilight,  are  owing  to  the  agency 
of  the  atmosphere.  When  the  sun  approaches 
in  the  morning  within  eighteen  degrees  of  the 
horizon,  his  rays  strike  obliquely  on  the  higher 
parts  of  the  atmosphere,  and,  instead  of  passing 
directly  forward,  they  are  refracted,  or  bent  a 
little  downward,  and  thus  descend  by  inflection 
to  the  earth.  In  this  way  we  reap  the  benefit 
of  those  rays  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
totally  lost,  and  enjoy  the  light  of  day  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  before  the  sun  reaches  the  horizon. 
It  is  owing  to  the  same  cause  that  the  sun  is 
visible  several  minutes  before  ho  is  actually  above 
the  horizon  in  the  morning,  and  after  his  setting 
in  the  evening.  This  increases  the  length  of 
every  day,  about  minutes  at  an  average, 
which  amounts  to  3^  equinoctial  days  in  a  year, 
and  nearly  a  whole  year’s  sunshine  in  the  course 
of  a  century.  And,  if  we  reckon  an  hour  and 
a  half  of  twilight  in  the  morning  and  as  much 
in  the  evening,  at  an  average,  through  the  dif¬ 
ferent  seasons,  we  have  more  than  ninety  equi¬ 
noctial  days  of  twilight  throughout  the  year. 
This  is  a  circumstance  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  to  those  who  inhabit  the  polar  regions;  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  inhabitants  of  Nova 
Zembla  and  of  Greenland  enjoy  the  direct  light 


of  the  sun  for  thirty-two  days  while  he  is  un¬ 
der  the  horizon,  beside  the  long  twilight  which 
precedes  his  rising,  and  continues  after  his  de¬ 
scent  below  the  horizon.  But  what  would  be 
the  consequences  if  we  had  no  twilight?  Not 
only  should  we  be  deprived  of  the  advantages 
now  stated,  but  subjected  to  many  inconveni¬ 
ences  and  dangers.  Should  the  day  break  in  upon 
us  all  at  once  in  meridian  brightness,  immediately 
after  the  dark  shades  of  night,  our  eyes  would  be 
dazzled,  and  in  danger  of  being  blinded  by  its  ex¬ 
cessive  splendor.  Should  the  night  rush  on  in 
the  same  precipitate  manner,  and  hurr}^  us  in  a 
moment  from  the  splendors  of  the  day  to  the 
horrors  of  midnight,  it  would  strike  the  living 
world  with  amazement.  The  traveler  would  be 
arrested  in  the  midst  of  his  journey,  and  bewilder¬ 
ed  with  terror;  and  if  the  sky  were  then  covered 
with  clouds,  the  darkness  would  be  so  thick  and 
black,  that  not  the  least  glimmering  ray  would 
strike  across  the  universal  gloom  nor  a  single 
object  be  perceived,  even  within  the  distance  of 
a  foot.  Man  would  then  appear  as  if  he  were 
placed  without  an  object  near  him  in  the  midst  of 
infinite  space — 

- “  Dark  as  was  chaos,  ere  the  infant  son 

Was  rolled  together,  or  had  tried  his  beams 

Athwart  the  gloom  profound.” 

These  arrangements,  then,  by  which  light  is  re¬ 
flected  over  the  face  of  nature,  and  twilight  b 
produced,  evidently  show  the  wisdom  and  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  and  his  benevo¬ 
lent  regards  to  his  sensitive  and  intelligent  ofT- 
spring.  A  few  small  bubbles  of  air  and  water 
appear  very  insignificant  to  the  eye  of  man.  But 
in  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  they  work  wonders 
of  love  and  beneficence.  He  has  distributed 
them  over  our  heads  in  every  direction  with  so 
much  caution  and  skill,  in  order  that  the  light  of 
his  sun  and  his  stars  might  not  be  rendered  use¬ 
less  to  the  world.  With  these  invisible  particles 
of  water  and  air,  he  enriches  and  embellishes 
whatever  he  pleases;  and  in  his  hands  they  become 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  glory  and  happiness. 
From  these  insignificant  atoms,  he  fetches  the 
brightness  of  the  aurora,  and  draws  forth  those 
twilights  which  lengthen  our  days,  and  prepare 
our  eyes  for  receiving  the  brightness  of  the  me¬ 
ridian  sun.  From  these  he  produces  the  splendor 
of  day,  which  the  sun  itself  could  never  procure 
us.  He  makes  them  contribute  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  that  heat  which  nourishes  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  which  is  essential  to  the  comfort  of 
“everything  that  lives.”  Of  them  he  has  formed 
that  magnificent  arch  which  surrounds  us  on  all 
sides,  which  enchants  the  eye  of  every  beholder, 
and  forms  the  canopy  of  our  terrestrial  habita¬ 
tion;  for  it  is  the  light  reflected  from  the  air,  and 
the  innumerable  particles  of  vapor  it  contains, 
which  produces  that  beautiful  azure  which  adorns 
the  vault  of  heaven.  This  azure  canopv  the 
Creator  might  have  painted  with  a  darker  hue, 
or  even  made  it  entirely  black.  But  black  is  a 
sad  and  dismal  color,  which  would  have  thrown 
a  melancholy  gloom  over  the  face  of  nature.  A 
deep  red  would  have  been  almost  as  disagreeable 
and  hurtful  to  the  sight;  a  white  color,  by  its  ex¬ 
cessive  glare,  would  have  been  oppressive  to  every 
eye,  and  would  have  prevented  the  light  of  the 
planets  and  stars  from  being  distinguished.  A  yel¬ 
low  w’ould  not  have  been  quite  so  unsuitable;  hut 
this  color  was  reserved  for  the  aurora  which  adorns 
the  sky  before  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Besije,  a 
whole  arch  of  a  yellow  color  would  not  have 
presented  a  sufficient  contrast  to  tire  light  of  th» 
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celestial  luminaries  The  green,  which  is  a  pleas¬ 
ing  color  to  the  eye,  would  have  formed  a  better 
ground  for  the  light  of  the  stars;  but  it  is  with 
this  lovely  color  that  the  Almighty  has  adorned 
the  surface  of  our  earthly  abode,  and  has  spread 
It  as  a  carpet  under  our  feet;  and  it  was  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  contrast  between  the  color 
of  tlie  eartli  and  of  the  sky,  in  order  to  complete 
the  beauty  and  the  inagniticence  of  the  scene  of 
nature.  The  blue  is,  on  the  whole,  a  mild  and 
pleasant  color,  without  gloom  or  sadness  in  it; 
and  while  it  forms  a  contrast  to  the  verdure  of 
the  fields,  it  has  the  additional  merit  of  forming 
a  proper  ground  on  which  luminous  bodies  may 
be  seen,  and  thus  hightens  the  luster  and  beauty 
of  the  stars. 

In  such  admirable  arrangements  we  cannot  fail 
to  perceive  the  marks  of  intelligence  and  skill,  in 
causing  the  assemblage  of  invisible  atoms  to  pro¬ 
duce  so  many  sublime  and  beneficent  effects;  and 
we  must  be  void  of  gratitude,  if  we  do  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  hand  of  Divine  goodness  in  adorning  our 
habitation  with  so  many  beautiful  contrasts,  and 
rendering  every  scene  of  nature  subservient  to 
our  convenience  and  delight. 

12.  The  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  is  not 
the  least  of  its  advantages.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
perfectly  transparent,  otherwise  it  would  not  re¬ 
flect  the  blue  color  of  the  sky,  nor  would  the 
distant  mountains  appear  bedimmed  and  tinged 
with  purple.  But  it  has  such  a  degree  of  trans¬ 
parency,  that  every  object  on  the  terrestrial  land¬ 
scape,  within  a  reasonable  distance,  can  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  perceived.  Even  objects  at  the  distance 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  are  visible  through 
the  air;  and  the  telescope,  though  it  magnifies 
the  aerial  particles,  can  make  objects,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  twenty  miles,  appear  as  if  they  were 
placed  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  yards. 
Were  the  air  tinged  with  tlie  least  degree  of  yel¬ 
low,  red,  or  green,  it  would  give  the  same  color 
to  every  other  object,  just  as  a  stained  glass 
makes  every  object  seen  through  it  appear  of  the 
same  color  as  itself.  Were  its  particles  much 
larger,  and  more  opaque  than  they  now  are,  so 
as  to  become  perceptible  to  the  eye,  we  should 
never  obtain  a  distinct  view  of  any  other  object. 
We  should  then  see  the  air  and  the  exhalations 
rising  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  continually 
before  us,  like  the  particles  of  dust  in  a  darkened 
chamber,  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  admitted 
through  a  small  hole. 

But  the  Almighty,  by  rendering  the  air  invisi¬ 
ble,  lias  enabled  us,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  an 
extensive  and  delightful  view  of  his  wonderful 
operations  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  the  ob¬ 
jects  which  immediately  surround  us — and,  in  the 
next  place,  has  concealed  from  our  eyes  those  ob¬ 
jects  which  would  have  excited  disagreeable  sen¬ 
sations  and  even  disgust.  If  the  air,  like  all  other 
bodies,  were  an  object  of  sight,  the  exhalations 
from  the  earth  and  waters  would  be  much  more 
easily  discovered.  The  smoke  of  our  chimneys 
still  remaining  visible  as  it  ascended,  would  disfi¬ 
gure  the  rich  landscape  of  the  world  and  obscure 
the  canopy  of  heaven.  We  should  poroeivo  all 
those  gross  humors  which  an  incessant  perspira¬ 
tion  drives  out  of  the  bodies  of  all  animals,  and  all 
the  filthy  exhalations  that  rise  from  kitchens, 
dunghills,  stagnant  ma’-shes,  streets,  and  common 
sewers.  AV e  should  be  apt  to  imagine  our  situa¬ 
tion  both  unsafe  and  contagious,  unless  we  fled 
into  deserts  and  mountains,  to  avoid  those  inces¬ 
sant  annoyances  which  would  be  the  unavoidable 
result  of  such  a  visibility  of  the  air  audits  exhala¬ 
tions.  At  the  same  time,  lest  these  vapors  should 
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prove  injurious  to  us  through  their  invisibilty,  the 
good  providence  of  God  has  forewarned  us  of 
such  danger,  by  imparting  to  us  the  sense  of  smell, 
and  has  also  appointed  the  winds  to  disperse  such 
nuisances,  to  carry  them  aloft,  and  to  serve  as  the 
ventilator  of  the  atmosphere;  for  by  the  sense  of 
smell,  we  are  enabled  to  perceive  when  wo  are 
within  the  range  of  pestilential  effluvia;  and  the 
winds  seldom  permit  the  air  to  remain  in  a  stag¬ 
nant  state,  provided  our  habitations  are  so  arrang¬ 
ed  as  to  be  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence. 

If  we  wish  to  feel  grateful  to  the  Supreme  Dis¬ 
poser  of  the  universe  for  the  blessings  of  that 
world  in  which  he  has  placed  us,  it  is  requisite  that 
we  should  frequently  fix  our  attention  on  such 
circumstances  as  those  now  stated.  We  pass  from 
one  day  to  another,  and  frequently  from  one  pe¬ 
riod  of  human  life  to  another,  without  reflecting 
on  those  admirable  contrivances  which  appear  in 
every  surrounding  object,  by  which  our  comforts 
are  secured,  and  the  universe  rendered  a  spectacle 
of  beauty  and  grandeur.  Because  we  have  never 
yet  contemplated  a  world  in  confusion  and  ruins, 
we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  arrangements 
around  us  could  not  be  otherwise  than  they  pre¬ 
sently  are.  But,  were  that  Being  who  created 
the  atmosphere  to  make  only  a  very  slight  altera¬ 
tion  in  its  constitution — were  he  just  to  alter  two 
apparently  insignificant  circumstances — were  he 
to  deprive  it  of  its  refractive  and  reflective  powers 
— and  were  he  to  render  it, visible  by  tinging  it 
with  any  color,  all  other  things  remaining  as 
they  now  are — immediately  the  scene  of  nature 
would  be  divested  of  all  its  beauty  and  magnifi¬ 
cence — and  this  earth  which  now  cheers  so  many 
millions  of  animated  beings  with  its  comforts  and 
embellishments,  would  be  transformed  into  a  scene 
of  misery,  an  abode  of  darkness  and  desolation. 

13.  Were  the  atmosphere  capable  of  being 
frozen,  or  congealed  into  a  solid  body,  the  most 
disastrous  consequences  would  immediately  ensue. 
All  other  fluids  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are 
subject  to  congelation.  Even  spirits  of  wine, 
which  long  resist  the  influence  of  the  cold,  and 
are,  therefore,  used  in  our  thermometers,  have 
been  converted  into  a  solid  mass,  by  the  cold  of 
northern  regions;  and  quicksilver,  which  is  natu- 
rlly  a  fluid  substance,  has  been  converted  by  cold 
into  a  compact  body,  capable  of  being  hammered 
like  a  piece  of  lead.  Nay,  even  some  of  the  gases, 
or  aerial  fluids,  show  a  disposition  to  congeal  by  a 
reduction  of  temperature.  The  oxygenized  mu¬ 
riatic  acid  gas  becomes  concrete,  and  forms  into 
crystals,  at  a  temperature  of  near  to  tliat  at  which 
water  freezes.  All  the  gaseous  substances,  when 
they  have  lost  their  elasticity,  by  forming  certain 
combinations,  are  disposed  to  assume  the  solid  state 
if  the  temperature  allow  it.  Arnmoniacal  gas,  and 
carbonic  acid  gas  become  solid,  as  soon  as  they 
enter  into  combination;  and  hydrogen  gas,  the 
most  subtile  of  the  ponderable  elastic  fluids,  I'orms, 
along  with  oxygen,  that  very  w'ater  which  is  af¬ 
terward  congealed  into  ice.  What  is  die  reason, 
then,  that  the  atmospheric  air  which  we  every  mo¬ 
ment  breathe,  is  not  subject  to  congelation?  We 
know  no  other  reason  than  the  will  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor.  Were  we  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every 
particular  respecting  the  nature  of  the  gases  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  the  mode  of  their  com¬ 
bination,  we  might,  perhaps,  discover  (he  physical 
cause  of  this  singular  property;  but  still  we  sliould 
ultimately  have  to  refer  it  to  the  Divine  purpose 
and  will  that  such  a  cause  existed.  We  know 
that  the  vapors  which  are  suspended  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  are  frequently  congeal¬ 
ed  into  hailstones  of  considerable  size,  and  were 
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any  large  portions  of  the  air  around  us  to  be  con¬ 
gealed  in  a  similar  manner,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  what 
disastrous  effects  would  quickly  be  produced;  and 
were  the  whole  atmosphere  to  be  frozen  into  a 
solid  body,  destruction  would  inevitably  seize 
upon  all  the  tribes  of  the  living  world,  and  the 
beautiful  face  of  nature  we  now  behold,  would  be 
transformed  into  a  chaos. 

Such  is  the  intimate  connection  that  subsists 
between  every  part  of  the  system  of  nature,  and 
such  is  the  exquisite  mechanism  with  which  all 
its  parts  are  constructed  and  arranged,  that  if  a 
single  wheel  or  pinion  of  this  vast  machine  were 
either  wanting  or  deranged,  the  whole  system 
V'ould  soon  be  dissolved  and  fall  into  ruins.  But 
that  Almighty  Being  who  sits  on  the  throne  of 
the  universe,  presides  over  all  its  subordinate  move¬ 
ments,  preserves  every  element  in  its  respective 
station,  and  directs  the  apparentl}' jarring  princi¬ 
ples  of  nature  to  accomplish  his  wise  and  bene¬ 
volent  designs. 

In  fine,  we  may  just  farther  remark,  that  man 
has  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  sovereignty  over 
the  atmosphere,  by  which  he  renders  it  subservi¬ 
ent  to  his  comforts,  and  to  the  execution  of  his 
designs.  He  causes  it  to  sigh  in  the  pipe,  to  com¬ 
plain  in  the  flute,  to  thunder  in  the  trumpet  and 
the  gong,  and  to  utter  a  thousand  melodious  strains 
in  the  piano-forte  and  the  organ.  He  causes  it  to 
announce  tidings  of  joy  or  sorrow.  He  forces  it 
to  grind  his  corn,  to  blow  his  furnace,  to  winnow 
his  grain,  to  raise  water  from  the  deepest  pits,  and 
to  extinguish  the  flames  when  his  buildings  are 
on  fire.  He  compels  it  to  act  as  a  prime  mover 
in  an  endless  varietvr  of  machinery,  and  by  its 
agency,  in  combination  with  other  powers,  ten 
thousands  of  wheels  and  pinions  are  daily  set  in 
motion — power  looms  are  weaving  fabrics  of  va¬ 
rious  descriptions — spinning-jennies  are  set  in 
action,  steam  vessels  impelled  along  rivers,  and 
across  oceans — and  railway  trains  carried  forward 
in  every  direction  with  the  most  rapid  motions. 
He  yokes  it  to  his  ships,  and  compels  it  to  expand  ■ 
the  sails,  and  to  waft  him  across  the  billows  of  the 
ocean  to  the  remotest  shores.  And,  in  short,  it  is 
on  the  wings  of  the  atmosphere  that  he  raises  him¬ 
self,  with  his  balloons,  above  the  mountain-tops, 
looks  down  from  on  high  on  the  dusky  earth,  and 
ranges  at  large  through  the  region  of  the  clouds. 

Thus,  a  few  of  the  beneficial  effects  produced 
by  the  atmosphere  in  the  system  of  nature  have 
been  briefly  stated.  Its  influence  is  essential  to 
tile  germination  and  growth  of  plants,  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  water  in  a  state  of  fluidity,  to  the 
existence  of  fire  and  flame,  to  the  respiration  of 
all  kinds  of  animals,  to  the  process  of  evaporation, 
and  the  production  of  rain  and  dew;  to  support 
the  clouds  and  to  give  buoyancy  to  the  feathered 
tribes.  It  is  the  region  of  winds — the  vehicle  of 
smell.s — the  medium  of  sounds,  and  the  source  of 
all  the  pleasures  we  derive  from  the  harmonies  of 
music;  it  is  the  cause  of  that  universal  light  and 
splendor  which  are  diffused  around  us,  and  of  the 
advantages  we  derive  from  the  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  twilight;  and  all  these  advantages  are  more 
fully  secured  by  the  transparency  of  its  particles, 
and  by  its  being  rendered  incapable  of  being  con¬ 
gealed  into  a  solid  body. 

What,  then,  would  be  the  consequences  were 
the  earth  to  be  divested  of  its  atmosphere?  Were 
the  hand  of  Omnipotence  to  detach  this  body  of 
air  from  our  globe,  and  could  we  suppose  living 
beings  at  the  same  time  to  exist,  the  landscape  of 
the  earth  would  be  disrobed  of  all  its  vegetr.ble 
beauties,  and  not  a  plant  nor  flower  would  be 
seen  over  the  whole  face  of  nature;  tho  springs 


and  rivers  would  cease  to  flow,  even  the  waters  of 
the  mighty  deep  would  be  dried  up,  and  its  low¬ 
est  caverns  be  exposed  to  view,  like  frightful  and 
hideous  deserts.  No  fire  nor  heat  would  cheer 
the  abodes  of  man,  either  by  day  or  by  night,  no 
rains  nor  dews  would  refresh  the  fields,  no  gentle 
zephyrs  would  blow,  nor  aromatic  perfumes  be 
wafted  from  blooming  flowers.  The  birds  would 
no  longer  wing  their  flight  on  high,  nor  would 
their  warblings  be  heard  among  the  groves.  No 
sound  whatever  would  be  heard  throughout  the 
whole  expanse  of  nature,  universal  silence  would 
reign  undisturbed  over  the  world,  and  the  delights 
of  music  be  forever  unknown.  The  morning 
would  no  longer  be  ushered  in  by  the  dawn,  nor 
the  day  protracted  by  the  evening  twilight.  All 
would  be  gloom  and  obscurity  by  day  except  in 
that  quarter  of  the  heavens  where  the  sun  ap¬ 
peared,  and  no  artificial  light  nor  flame  could  be 
procured  to  cheer  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  globe  would  present  one 
wide  prospect  of  barrenness  and  desolation,  with¬ 
out  a  single  object  of  beauty  to  relieve  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  scene;  and  this  earth,  which  now  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  beholder  so  many  objects  of  subli¬ 
mity  and  beauty,  would  appear  as  if  it  had  sunk 
into  the  primitive  chaos  whence  it  arose.  But, 
as  we  are  certain  that,  according  to  the  present 
econom)^of  the  animal  system,  no  living  creatures 
could  e.xist  in  such  a  state  of  things,  it  would  bo 
an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  annihilation  of 
the  atmosphere,  that  all  the  myriads  of  living  be¬ 
ings  which  now  people  the  waters  and  the  earth, 
would  sink  into  remediless  destruction,  and  the 
great  globe  we  inhabit  bo  transformed  into  one 
iinmi'use  sepulcher,  without  enjoyment,  motion, 
or  life. 

If,  therefore,  the  Creator  had  not  a  regard  to  the 
happiness  of  his  sensitive  and  intelligent  offspring 
— or,  if  he  wished  to  transform  this  globe  into  an 
abode  of  darkness  and  a  scene  of  misery,  he  has 
only  to  support  the  functions  of  animal  life  on  a 
new  principle,  and  then  to  sweep  from  the  earth 
the  atmosphere  with  which  it  is  now  environed, 
and  the  dismal  catastrophe  is  at  once  accomplish¬ 
ed.  Such  a  consideration  shows  us  the  propriety 
and  the  emphasis  of  the  language  of  Inspiration, 
“In  Flim  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being” 
— “In  his  hand  is  the  soul  of  every  living  thing, 
and  the  breath  of  all  mankind.”  But  since  we 
are  assured  that  “the  Lord  is  good  to  all;  and  his 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works,”  and  as  we 
find  no  arrangement  in  the  system  of  the  universe 
whoso  ultimate  object  is  to  produce  pain  or  misery 
to  any  sensitive  being;  we  have  no  fear  that  such 
a  catastrophe  will  ever  be  permitted  to  take  place. 
At  the  same  time,  we  know  not  what  the  great 
ends  of  his  moral  government  may  incline  the 
Deity  to  perform.  We  know  that,  at  one  period, 
the  system  of  nature  connected  with  this  globe 
was  disarranged  on  account  of  the  wickedness  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  a  deluge  of  waters  overwhelm¬ 
ed  all  the  abodes  of  men.  This  catastrophe 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  earth  and  atmosphere, 
and  produced  convulsions  which  shook  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  earth,  and  disrupted  its  solid  strata; 
the  vestiges  of  which  are  still  visible  in  every  land, 
and  form  some  of  the  subjects  of  scientific  inves¬ 
tigation.  And,  therefore,  were  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world  ever  again  to  rise  to  the  same  pitch  of 
wickedness  as  they  did  before  the  flood,  we  know 
not  but  the  Almighty,  instead  of  covering  the 
earth  with  an  abyss  of  water,  might  detach  from 
it  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  leave  its  inha« 
bitants  to  the  effect  of  such  an  awful  catastrophe. 

We  learn  from  Revelation,  that  a  period  is  ap. 
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proaching,  “  when  the  elements  shall  melt  with 
fervent  heat,  the  earth  also,  and  the  works  that  are 
therein  shall  be  burned  up.”  In  the  hand  of  Him 
who  sits  on  the  throne  of  the  universe,  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  fitted  to  become  the  means  of  producing 
this  tremendous  event.  The  atmosphere,  as  for¬ 
merly  stated,  consists  chiefly  of  two  fluids,  or 
gases,  of  very  opposite  qualities;  one  of  these, 
namely  oxygen  gas,  is  the  principle  of  combus¬ 
tion,  and  forms  about  one-fifth  part  of  atmosphe¬ 
ric  air;  the  other,  namely  nitrogen,  instantly  ex¬ 
tinguishes  every  species  of  fire  or  flame.  Were 
the  nitrogen,  then,  which  forms  four-fifths  of  the 
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atmosphere,  to  be  swept  away,  and  the  oxygen  left 
to  exert  its  native  energies,  all  the  eonibustible 
substances  on  the  face  of  the  earth  would  instantly 
take  fire,  nay,  the  hardest  stones,  the  most  solid 
rocks,  and  even  water  itself,  would  blaze  under 
its  force  with  such  energy  as  to  carry  destruction 
throughout  the  expanse  of  nature.  Such  are  the 
elementary  principles  in  the  hand  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Almighty,  which  are  ready 
at  his  command  to  bring  into  effect  all  the  events, 
changes,  and  revolutions,  in  relation  to  our  world, 
which  are  predicted  in  the  word  of  Divine  Reve¬ 
lation. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  WISDOM  AND  BENEVOLENCE  OF  THE  CREATOR,  AS  DISPLAYED  IN  THE 
CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 


As  this  topic  has  been  partially  alluded  to  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  only  two  or  three  additional 
illustrations  may  now  be  given. 

1.  The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  are  mani¬ 
fest  in  the  proportion  which  subsists  between  the 
different  gases  of  which  the  atmosphere  is  com¬ 
posed.  Were  the  ox}'gen  less  in  quantity  than  it 
now  is — were  it,  for  example,  in  the  proportion  of  j 
fifteen  to  eighty-five,  in  a  hundred  parts  of  nitro-  | 
gen,  instead  of  twenty-one  to  seventy-nine,  fire  | 
would  lose  its  strength,  candles  would  not  diffuse 
a  sufficient  light,  plants  would  wither,  and  animals  j 
could  not  breathe  without  the  utmost  difficulty  and 
pain.  On  the  other  hand,  were  the  nitrogen  di¬ 
minished  and  the  oxygen  greatly  increased,  the 
least  spark  would  set  combustible  bodies  in  a  flame, 
and,  in  a  few  moments,  they  wmuld  be  entirely 
consumed.  Candles  would  be  wasted  iu  a  few 
minutes  after  they  were  lighted,  and  would  servo 
no  other  purpose  than  to  dazzle  our  e3'es  with  a 
transient  blaze.  Were  a  few  bouses  in  a  large  city 
set  on  fire  such  would  be  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  flames  would  spread  on  every  side,  that  in  a 
few  hours,  or  even  minutes,  the  whole  city  would 
be  wrapt  in  one  wide  and  unquenchable  blaze, 
and  no  human  art  could  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  destructive  conflagration.  Iu  such  atmosphe¬ 
ric  air,  iron  would  be  calcined,  instead  of  acquir¬ 
ing  from  the  fire  that  softness  necessary  for  form¬ 
ing  it  into  various  instruments;  it  would  accele¬ 
rate  to  a  dangerous  degree  the  circulation  of  the 
fluids  m  animal  bodies,  and  produce  a  degree  of 
heat  through  the  influence  of  which  they  would 
rapidly  waste  and  decay.  W e  know  bj'  experience 
that  nitric  oxyde,  which  consists  of  forty-four 
parts  of  nitrogen  and  fifty-six  of  oxygen,  produces 
instant  suffocation  iu  all  animals  that  attempt  to 
breathe  it.  We  also  know  th.at  the  nitric  acid,  one 
of  the  most  corrosive  substances,  is  composed  of 
seventy  five  parts  oxygen  and  twenty-five  parts 
nitrogen,  which  are  only  different  proportions 
of  the  substances  in  atmospheric  air ;  so  that 
were  the  atmosphere  composed  of  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  of  ingredients,  our  breathing  it  might  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  effect  as  if  we  were  to  swallow  a 
pint  of  aquafortis,  or  nitrous  acid,  which  we  all 
know  would  produce  our  immediate  destruction. 
Can  we,  then,  be  at  a  loss  to  perceive,  in  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  gases  which  compose  our  atmo¬ 
sphere,  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Deity; 


and,  at  the  same  time,  the  infinite  comprehension 
of  the  Divine  Mind,  in  foreseeing  ail  the  eflects 
that  would  be  produced  by  the  dilfereut  combina¬ 
tions  of  these  gases,  and  in  selecting  that  particu¬ 
lar  combination  for  the  atmospliere  which  is  pre¬ 
cisely  adapted  to  the  existence  and  the  comfort  of 
living  beings  ? 

2.  The  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness  are  no  less 
conspicuous  in  determining  tlia  relative  specific 
gravity  of  these  gases,  fl’lie  o.xygeu  gas  is  found 
to  be.  a  little  heavier  than  common  air,  and  the 
nitrogen  a  little  lighter,  wliicli  enables  it  to  rise  to 
the  higher  regions  of  tlie  atmosphere.  In  respi¬ 
ration  (or  breathing)  there  are  four  stages  or  pe¬ 
riods; — 1.  Inspiration,  or  drawing  in  the  air. — 2. 
j  A  pause  when  the  lungs  are  filled, — 3.  E.vpiration, 
or  breathing  out  the  air  from  the  lungs; — and  4. 
A  pause  when  the  lungs  are  emptied.  In  breath¬ 
ing,  the  air  which  is  evolved  from  the  lungs  at 
everv’  expiration,  consists  chiefly  of  nitrogen  (and 
a  small  portion  of  carbouic-acid  gas),  which  is 
eiilirely  unfit  to  be  breathed  again,  and  therefore, 
by  its  levity,  rises  above  our  lieads  before  the  next 
inspiration.  I’he  pause  wliich  takes  place  between 
every  inspiration  is  evidently  intended  to  allow 
time  for  the  nitrogen  gas  which  is  tlirowu  out  of 
the  lungs  to  rise  in  the  air,  in  order  that  a  fresh 
portion  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  taken  iu,  and 
tiiat  the  same  air  may  not  be  breathed  again. 
During  that  remarkable  interval,  there  is  time  left 
for  the  noxious  fluids  to  separate,  the  nitrogen  to 
ascend  wliile  tlie  carbouic-acid  gas  preponderates, 
leaving  a  space  between  for  a  fresh  current  of 
pure  atmosi)heric  air  to  rush  into  tlie  lungs.  But 
what  would  he  the  consequence  if  nitrogen  gas, 
instead  of  being  a  little  lighter,  had  been  a  slight 
degree  heavier  than  common  air,  or  of  the  same 
specific  gravity  ?  Then  we  sliould  not  only  have 
been  obliged  to  breathe  a  portion  of  it  again  at 
every  inspiration,  hut  the  vast  quantity  of  it 
thrown  off  by  the  respiration  of  men  and  other 
animals  would  liave  perpetually  occupied  llie 
lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere;  and  especially 
in  our  chambers  it  would  have  accumulated  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  have  produced  diseases,  pesti¬ 
lence  and  death,  in  rapid  succession.  But,  being 
a  little  lighter  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
it  flies  upward,  and  we  never  breatlie  it  again 
until  it  has  entered  into  new  and  salutary  combi¬ 
nations.  Such  is  the  benevolent  skill  which  the 
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great  Author  of  nature  has  displayed  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  and  comfort  of  the  human  family  and 
of  every  species  of  animated  existence. 

3.  The  wisdom  of  the  Creator  is  displayed  in 
the  process  for  supplying  the  waste  of  oxygen, 
and  promoting  the  renovation  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  ([uaiUity  of  carbonic-acid  which  is  daily 
formed,  by  combustion  and  the  respiration  of  ani¬ 
mals,  is  so  great,  that  it  must  have  rapidly  in¬ 
creased  to  a  most  dangerous  extent,  had  not  the 
Almighty  provided  means  for  its  being  as  rapidly 
decomjiosed.  It  is  well  known  that  whenever 
atmospheric  air  becomes  charged  with  one-tenth 
of  this  gas,  it  is  unfit  for  promoting  combustion, 
and  is  fatal  to  most  animals  that  breathe  it.  Hy¬ 
drogen  too,  and  carbureted  hydrogen  gas,  are 
perpetually  evolved  at  the  surface  of  the  earth 
from  various  sources,  particularly  from  marshes, 
dunghills,  and  stagnant  pools;  and  these  are  like¬ 
wise  prejudicial,  and  even  destructive,  to  the  ani¬ 
mal  creation.  On  the  other  hand,  oxygen  gas, 
which  is  the  support  of  fire  and  animal  life,  is 
continually  wasted  by  the  various  processes  of 
combustion,  as  in  the  case  of  furnaces,  burning 
caudles,  and  domestic  fires,  and  by  the  breathing 
of  all  animals.  How,  then,  has  the  Allvvise  Crea¬ 
tor  contrived  to  supply  this  waste,  and  to  protect 
the  inhabitants  of  tlie  world  from  the  baneful 
effects  of  the  other  gases  with  which  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  contaminated  ?  The  process  appears  to 
be  this:- — -Vegetables  are  so  constituted  that  car¬ 
bon  and  hydrogen  are  the  necessary  food  of  plants, 
and  are  conducive  to  the  support  of  vegetable  life.. 
Tiieir  vegetating  organs  seize  the  carbonic-acid 
gas  that  comes  within  their  reach,  and  vvliile  they 
appropriate  the  carbon  to  themselves,  the  oxygen 
is  thrown  oft'  to  renovate  the  atmosphere,  by  its 
union  with  the  nitrogen  ejected  by  animal  respi¬ 
ration.  The  leaves  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  other 
vegetables,  give  out,  during  the  day,  a  large,  por¬ 
tion  of  oxygen  gas,  which  unites  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  air,  keeps  up  the  equilibrium  of  tlie 
gases,  and  preserves  the  salubrity  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere;  for  it  is  found  by  experience  that  the  air 
in  every  region,  in  the  most  crowded  cities,  as 
well  as  in  the  open  fields,  contains  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  oxygen  gas.  Thus^jt  appears,  that  what 
is  noxious  to  man  is  rendered  beneficial  to  the 
vegetable  tribes,  and  the  oxygen,  of  which  they 
do  not  stand  in  need,  is  separated  by  tliem,  in  its 
utmost  purity,  for  the  use  of  man.  The  wisdom, 
the  sim])licity,  and  the  beneficence  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  cannot  fail  to  produce  conviction  in 
every  reflecting  mind,  that  tlie  laws  of  nature- are 
not  to  be  referred  to  blind  chance,  but  to  unerring 
intelligence  combined  with  boundless  beneficence. 
In  every  breath  we  draw,  we  may  perceive,  if  we 
reflect  on  the  above  stated  arrangements,  that  we 
are  every  moment  indebted  to  an  all-wise  and 
almighty  Being,  in  whom  we  live  and  move,  for 
the  continuance  of  our  existence  and  fur  every 
comfort  we  possess,  and  therefore  praise,  adora¬ 
tion,  and  thanksgivings,  are  due  to  him  from  all  the 
ranks  of  liis  intelligent  offspring. 


The  department  of  the  subject  already  treated, 
may  now  be  concluded  with  a  reflection  or  two, 
founded  on  the  statements  previously  made. 

1.  From  the  invisibility  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
Its  luitnerous  and  important  effects  in  the  system 
of  nature,  we  may  learn  the  folly  of  denying  the 
reality  of  a  future  and  invisible  state  of  existence, 
because  the  objects  comiected  with  that  state  are 
not  perceptible  by  our  corporeal  senses.  Who 
could  have  imagined,  previously  to  modern  dis¬ 


coveries,  that  all  the  functions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  all  the  comforts  enjoyed  by  ani¬ 
mated  beings,  are  dependent  upon  the  operation 
of  a  few  invisible  fluids,  and  that  all  the  beauties 
of  this  lower  creation  are  owing  to  the  composi¬ 
tion  and  decomposition,  in  a  thousand  different 
ways,  of  those  gaseous  substances  whose  opera¬ 
tions  are  imperceptible  to  the  keenest  ey'e  ?  And 
yet,  the  researches  of  modern  chemistry  have 
proved  this  fact  to  a  demonstration,  and  shown  us 
that  every  breath  we  draw,  every  pleasing  sensa¬ 
tion  we  feel,  every  portion  of  food  we  eat,  every 
particle  of  heat  tliat  warms  our  apartments,  every 
ray  of  artificial  light  that  illuminates  our  streets 
and  habitations,  and  every  musical  sound  that  en¬ 
chants  our  ears,  are  owing  to  the  unremitting 
motion  and  energy  of  invisible  substances.  And 
shall  we,,  then,  assert  that  the  invisible  principle 
of  mind  is  not  in  existence  or  in  action  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  diurnal  sphere,  because  its  opera¬ 
tion  in  that  state  lies  beyond  the  range  of  our 
senses  ?  We  behold  multitudes  of  rational  beings 
daily  departing  from  the  living  world;  their  or- 
ganical  frames  crumbling  into  the  dust,  and  the 
intellectual  principle  which  animated  them  dis¬ 
appearing  from  mortal  view.  But  we  liave  no 
more  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  existing  and  operat¬ 
ing  in  anolher  sphere,  than  we  have  to  doubt  of 
the  incessant  energy  of  the  invisible  gases  in  giv¬ 
ing  life  and  beauty  to  sublunary  nature.  The 
disemliodied  spirits  of  men,  whether  existing  in  a 
pure  ethereal  form,  or  invested  with  fine  material 
vehicles,  may'  be  employed  in  active  services,  and 
in  sublime  contemplations  and  investigations,  of 
whicli  we  can  at  present  form  no  adequate  con¬ 
ception.  We  may,  on  the  same  grounds,  form  a 
conception  of  spirits  siifTering  pains,  anxieties, 
sorrows,  and  miseries,  of  different  kinds,  from  a 
retrospective  view  of  their  former  feelings,  affeo 
lions,  and  conduct,  even  when  separated  from 
those  material  organs  with  which  they  were  for¬ 
merly  connected. 

With  regard  to  the  great  objects  of  religion, 
many  of  them  lie  beyond  the  range  of  our  corpo¬ 
real  vision,  as  some  of  the  agents  employed  in 
certain  chemical  processes  elude  our  senses.  Faith 
is  described  to  be  “  the  confident  expectation  of 
things  hoped  for,  and  the  conviction  of  things 
which  are  not  seen.”*  It  substantiates  and  real¬ 
izes  those  objects  which  are  invisible  to  the  eye 
of  sense,  or  which  lie  far  beyond  its  present  range 
of  view.  Hence  we  are  told  that,  in  tlie  present 
world,  we  should  “walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight.” 
The  objects  connected  with  a  future  world  are 
real,  altliongh  they  are  placed  at  such  a  distance 
as  not  to  be  cognizable  by  onr  present  visual 
organs.  They  are  not  all  merely  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  they  are  also  connected  with  material  ob¬ 
jects;  but,  between  our  sensitive  organs  and  such 
objects,  immeasurable  regions  of  space  intervene. 
The  glorified  body  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind 
is  a  material  substance  and  an  object  of  sense, 
and  it  inhaljits  a  region  somewhere  within  the 
bounds  of  the  material  creation,  but  its  distance 
from  the  spliere  in  which  we  now  reside  removes 
it  from  our  view;  and  we  want  that  vigor  and  en- 
ergy  of  our  corporeal  organs  which  the  martyr 
Stephen  seems  to  have  enjoyed,  when  the  heavens 
were  opened,  and  “he  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and 
Jesus  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God.” 

In  certain  pools  of  water,  animalcules  are  found, 
whose  bodies,  when  magnified  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  times  their  natural  size,  are  visible  only  as 
so  many  moving  points.  A  considerable  portioa 


•  Doddridge’s  Translation  of  Heb.  xi.  1. 
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of  the  watery  element  on  our  globe  is  filled  with 
such  invisible  inhabitants,  which  have  never  been 
perceived  by  the  millionth  part  of  mankind.  In 
this  and  similar  instances,  we  have  an  invisible 
world  of  animated  beings  existing  around  us,  but 
no  one  calls  in  question  their  existence  because 
they  can  only  be  oliserved  by  powerful  micro¬ 
scopes,  and  are  not  perceptible  by  the  majority  of 
mankind.  In  short,  the  Divine  Being  pervades 
every  part  of  space  with  his  essence,  and  is  inti¬ 
mately  present  with  every  one  of  his  creatures, 
yet  remains  forever  invisible  to  mortal  eyes.  But, 
on  this  ground,  no  one  but  an  atheist  ever  calls 
in  question  his  existence.  In  like  manner,  the 
invisibility  of  the  objects  connected  with  a  future 
world  ought  to  form  no  ground  of  doubt  respect¬ 
ing  the  certainty'  and  reality  of  their  existence. 

2.  We  may  learn  what  ought  to  be  our  great 
object  ill  the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  in  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature. 

Some  persons  are  disposed  to  consider  science 
and  natural  history  merely  as  genteel  studies; 
others  apply  tlieir  minds  to  such  subjects  with  the 
view  of  bearing  a  part  in  the  conferences  of  men 
of  learning.  Some,  again,  prosecute  such  pur¬ 
suits  for  the  purpose  of  making  collections  of 
scarce  and  valuable  curiosities,  and  of  displaying 
a  degree  of  knowledge  and  taste  superior  to  those 
of  their  neighbors;  and  the  greater  part  of  man¬ 
kind  consider  such  studies  as  only  an  amusement, 
or  a  relaxation  of  mind  from  the  fatigues  of  their 
daily  avocations.  But  the  study  of  nature  and  of 
science  is  highly  dishonored  by  such  groveling 
and  contracted  views.  The  prospect  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  was  exposed  to  our  view  for  more  noble  and 
exalted  purposes — to  make  us  wiser  and  better 
men,  to  expand  our  views  of  the  perfections  of 
our  Creator,  and  to  inspire  us  with  a  grateful  sense 
of  all  the  blessings  we  daily  receive  from  his 
bountiful  hand. 

There  are  two  great  objects  which  we  ought 
always  to  keep  in  view  in  our  investigations  of 
the  laws  of  nature  and  of  the  principles  which 
operate  in  the  material  world.  In  the  first  place, 
to  deduce  from  our  observation  of  physical  facts, 
those  principles  by  which  the  powers  of  man  may 
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be  extended — the  useful  arts  improved  and  carried 
to  perfection — and  the  comforts  and  enjoyments 
of  mankind  promoted  and  increased.  In  the  next 
place,  and  chiefly,  that  our  conceptions  of  the 
Creator’s  power,  wisdom,  benevolence,  and  super¬ 
intending  providence,  may  be  enlarged,  and  that 
we  may'  be  more  disposed  to  pay  him  tliat  tribute 
of  adoration  and  gratitude  which  is  due  to  liis 
name.  Every  study  which  sets  the  supreme  Being 
on  one  side  and  nature  on  the  other,  is  nothing 
more  than  an  idle  amusement — it  is  lost  labor,  and 
productive  of  little  else  than  ignorance  and  error, 
pride  and  arrogance.  To  employ  our  thoughts  on 
a  thousand  particulars  in  nature  without  directing 
them  to  the  great  Creator  of  all  things — to  profess 
to  admire  the  displays  of  his  wisdom,  omnipo¬ 
tence,  and  goodness,  while  ive  violate  his  laws, 
and  persist  in  a  course  of  avarice  or  of  dissipa¬ 
tion — to  be  conscious  of  the  blessings  we  every 
moment  receive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
utterly  unmindful  of  the  hand  from  whence  they 
flow — is  a  most  glaring  inconsistency,  a  shame¬ 
ful  abuse  of  our  understanding,  and  an  act  of  the 
most  flagrant  ingratitude.  All  our  knowledge  is 
of  no  further  importance  to  us  than  as  it  has  an 
influence  on  our  affections  and  conduct,  and  leads 
us  to  entertain  impressive  and  reverential  ideas  of 
that  almighty  Being,  “  in  whose  hands  our  breath 
is,  and  whose  are  all  our  ways.” 

Let  us,  then,  for  the  air  we  breathe,  and  the 
numerous  benefits  we  derive  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  atmosphere,  display  our  gratitude,  and  conse¬ 
crate  all  our  powers  and  faculties  to  tlie  service 
of  Him  who  “  made  the  earth  by  his  power,”  and 
“hath  established  the  world  by  his  wisdom;” — 
who  “  cau.seth  the  vapors  to  ascend  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth;”  who  “maketh  lightnings  with  r-ain, 
and  bringeth  the  wind  out  of  his  treasures,”  and 
whose  “tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.” 
To  Him  who  hath  created  and  redeemed  us,  all 
our  powers  and  energies  ought  to  be  devoted  from 
henceforth  and  forever,  for  he  is  worthy  to  receive 
all  praise,  honor,  and  dominion  from  men,  from 
angels,  and  from  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  worlds 
dispersed  throughout  the  regions  of  the  uni¬ 
verse 


PART  II. 


ATMOSPHERIC 

This  is  a  subject  which  would  admit  of  illus¬ 
tration  sufficient  to  occupy  a  distinct  volume;  but 
the  present  liiiiits  will  admit  of  only  a  very  con¬ 
densed  and  superficial  view  of  the  diversified 
objects  connected  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  atmospherical  phenomena  may  be  arranged 
under  the  following  heads: — 


PHENOMENA. 

I.  Aqueous  meteors;  as  evaporation,  rain,  snow 

hail,  clouds,  etc. 

II.  Winds,  sea  and  land  breezes,  monsoons, 

hurricanes,  etc. 

III.  Luminous  and  fiery  meteors,  as  fire-balls, 
falling-stars,  thunder  and  lightning,  lumi- 
nons  arches,  fata  morgana,  aerial  specters, 
etc. 


CHAPTER  I . 

AQUEOUS  METEORS 


1.  Evaporation. — This  is  a  process  by  which 
water  and  other  sub.stances  are  converted  into 
elastic  fluids  by  the  influence  of  heat  or  caloric. 
Vapors  being  ligliter  than  air,  are  raised  into  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmospliere,  and  afterward, 
by  a  partial  condensation,  form  those  clouds 
which  we  see  floating  around  us.  They  are  elas¬ 
tic,  invisible  substances,  like  common  air,  bat 
lighter;  being  to  common  air,  according  to  Saus- 
sure’s  experiments,  as  ten  to  fourteen.  If  we 
expose  water  to  heat,  bubbles  at  first  adhere  to 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  which  by  degrees  ascend 
to  the  surface  and  burst.  These  bubbles  rise  the 
more  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  heat.  Water 
is  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  merely,  and 
even  without  it  in  the  open  air;  and  the  vapor 
rising  into  the  air  is  condensed  into  clouds.  An 
immense  quantity  of  vapor  is,  in  this  way,  raised 
from  the  diffiirent  regions  of  the  earth-  In  order 
to  estimate  the  quantity  thus  raised.  Dr.  Watson, 
bishop  of  Landaff,  made  the  following  experi¬ 
ments: — Having  provided  a  large  drinking-glass, 
the  area  of  the  mouth  of  which  was  twenty  square 
Inches,  he  placed  it  with  its  mouth  downward  on 
a  grass-plat  which  was  mown  close.  The  sun 
shone  bright  and  hot,  and  there  had  been  no  rain 
for  upward  of  a  month.  When  the  glass  had 
stood  on  the  grass-plat  one  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  had  collected  a  quantity  of  condensed  vapor, 
he  wiped  its  inside  with  a  piece  of  muslin,  the 
weight  of  which  he  had  previously  ascertained, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  glass  was  wiped  dry,  the  mus¬ 
lin  was  weighed.  'I'he  medium  increase  of  weight 
from  various  experiments,  between  twelve  and 
three  o’clock,  was  six  grains  in  one  quarter  of  an 
hour,  from  twenty  square  inches  of  earth.  At 
this  rate  of  evaporation,  computing  seven  thou¬ 
sand  grains  troy  to  one  pint  of  water,  and  eight 
pints  to  a  gallon,  it  may  be  shown  that  one  thou¬ 
sand  six  hundred  gallons  of  water  would  be  raised 
from  one  acre  of  ground  in  twenty-four  hours. 
It  is  evident  that  the  quantity  will  be  still  greater 
when  the  ground  has  been  drenched  with  rain. 
To  prove  this,  the  same  philosopher  made,  two 
other  experiments,  one  of  them  the  day  after  the 
ground  had  been  wetted  by  a  thunder-shower; 
and  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  more  exactly, 
(34) 


he  took  the  heat  of  the  earth  by  a  thermometer 
laid  on  the  grass,  whicli  in  the  first  experiment 
was  ninety-six  degree.s,  when  the  evaporation  was 
at  the  rate  of  1973  gallons  from  an  acre  in  twelve 
hours.  The  other  experiment  was  made  when 
there  had  been  no  rain  for  a  week,  and  when  the 
heat  of  the  earth  was  110  degrees;  this  experiment 
gave  after  the  rate  of  2800  gallons  from  an  acre 
in  twelve  hours;  the  earth  was  hotter  than  the  air, 
being  ex])osed  to  the  reflection  of  the  sun’s  rays 
from  a  brick  wall. 

Hence  it  appears  that  evaporation  must  form  a 
very  important  process  in  the  economy  of  nature. 
The  following  are  some  facts  in  relation  to  triis 
process.  A  much  greater  quantity  of  vapor  rises 
during  hot  weather  than  during  cold,  as  aupeare 
from  the  preceding  experiments.  Even  where 
the  temperature  is  the  same,  it  varies  according 
to  circumstances.  It  is  least  of  all  in  calm  wea¬ 
ther,  greater  when  a  breeze  blows,  and  greatest 
with  a  strong  wind.  In  our  climate,  the  evapora¬ 
tion  is  about  four  times  as  great  between  the  ver¬ 
nal  and  autumnal  equinox  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
year.  The  degree  of  cold  produced  by  evapora¬ 
tion  is  much  greater  when  the  air  is  warmer  than 
the  evaporating  surface,  than  when  the  latter  is 
the  warmer  of  the  two.  From  these  and  other 
facts,  it  is  plain  that  tracts  of  land  which  are  co¬ 
vered  with  trees  are  much  colder  than  those 
where  there  is  a  less  surface  of  vegetable  matter, 
such  grounds  being  found  to  emit  one-third  more 
vapor  than  the  same  space  covered  with  water. 
Hence  the  important  change  of  climate  which  a 
country  undergoes  by  being  cleared  and  cultivated 
America  is  not  the  same  country  at  present,  either 
with  respect  to  temperature  or  salubrity,  as  it  was 
several  centuries  ago,  when  it  was  covered  with 
woods. 

By  this  perspiration  of  the  globe,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  thirty-six  inches  of  water  per  an¬ 
num  are  raised  from  the  surface  of  all  the  seas 
and  rivers,  and  at  least  thirty  inches  from  all  the 
regions  of  the  land.  Hence  it  follows,  that  by 
this  constant  process  of  evaporation,  100,000  cubic 
miles  of  water  are,  every  year,  raised  into  the 
atmosphere;  the  greater  part  of  which,  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  hight,  parts  with  its  heat,  and  is  condensed 
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Into  clouda.  Wore  this  prodigious  mass  of  water 
all  to  subsist  in  the  atmosphere  at  once,  it  would 
increase  about  a  twelfth  part,  and  raise  the  baro¬ 
meter  nearly  three  inches.  But  tliis  never  hap¬ 
pens;  no  day  passing  without  rain  in  some  parts 
of  the  earth,  so  that  part  of  the  evaporated  water 
is  again  constantly  precipitated.  The  clouds 
formed  by  evaporation  are  carried  by  the  winds 
over  the  land,  broken,  and  precipitated  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  mountains  and  trees,  and  thus  rendered 
the  means  of  watering  the  soil,  and  producing 
fertility  throughout  every  region  of  the  globe.  It 
is  owing  solely  to  this  process  that  our  clothes, 
when  washed  and  spread  out  to  the  open  air,  are 
soon  dried.  Were  there  no  such  process  as  eva¬ 
poration  in  the  system  of  nature,  our  linens  and 
other  clothes,  when  drenched  in  water,  might  re¬ 
main  for  centuries  without  being  dried — a  circum¬ 
stance  which  is  seldom  thought  of  by  thoughtless 
men,  but  which  demands  our  thanksgiving  and 
gratitude.  Hence  we  are  called  upon  by  the  sa¬ 
cred  writers  to  praise  “  the  name  of  the  Lord,” 
who  “causeth  the  vapors  to  ascend  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth.”  Psalm  cxxxv.  5. 

2.  Clouds. — The  aqueous  vapors,  condensed  by 
cold,  or  rising  in  the  atmosphere  to  a  region  of 
air  lighter  than  themselves,  form  strata  of  visible 
vapors,  which  we  call  clouds.  These  masses  as¬ 
sume  a  great  variety  of  shapes  and  configurations, 
which  sometimes  enliven  the  face  of  the  sky,  and 
at  other  times  cause  a  gloom  and  shadow  of  dark¬ 
ness  to  overspread  the  landscape.  The  distance 
of  the  clouds  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  varies 
at  different  times,  and  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  cloud.  Thin  and  light  clouds  frequently  rise 
to  the  hight  of  four  or  five  miles,  as  they  are 
Bometimes  seen  above  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains.  Their  average  hight  may  be  reckon¬ 
ed  about  two  and  a  half  miles;  but  some  dense 
clouds  frequently  descend  so  low  as  to  touch 
mountains,  hills,  steeples,  and  even  high  trees, 
particularly  during  thunder-storms.  The  size  of 
some  of  these  clouds  has  been  estimated  to  cover 
a  space  of  fifteen  or  twenty  square  miles,  and 
their  thickness  above  a  thousand  feet.  Their 
motions  are  generally  directed  by  the  winds,  ex¬ 
cepting  when  thunder  is  about  to  happen;  in 
which  case,  they  seem  to  move  very  slowly,  and 
Bometimes  remain  absolutely  stationary,  which  is 
probably  owing  to  their  being  impelled  by  two 
opposite  currents  of  air. 

Clouds  have  been  arranged  by  modern  natural¬ 
ists  into  several  classes,  according  to  their  different 
configurations,  and  the  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
where  they  are  generally  found.  They  have  been 
distinguished  by  Howard  into  seven  modifications, 
the  peculiarities  of  which  are  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  the  agency  of  electricity.  There  are 
three  primary  modifications — the  cirrus,  the  cu¬ 
mulus,  and  the  stratus;  two  which  may  be  con- 
eidered  as  intermediate  in  their  nature — the  cirro- 
cumulus,  and  the  cirro-stratus;  one  which  appears 
to  be  a  compound  —  the  cumulo-stratus;  and, 
lastly,  the  cumulo-cirro-stratus,  or  nimbus,  a 
state  which  immediately  precedes  the  resolution 
of  clouds  into  rain.  These  clouds  are  generally 
assigned  to  three  atmospherical  regions,  the  upper, 
the  middle,  and  the  lower  one;  to  which  a  fourth, 
the  lowest,  may  be  added.  In  the  upper  region, 
the  atmosphere  is  in  such  a  state  that  it  can  receive 
and  sustain  only  light  and  thin  vapors,  and  to  this 
district  belongs  the  cirrus. 

The  cirrus  has  the  least  density  of  all  the  forms 
of  cloud,  but  the  greatest  hight  and  variety  of 
shape  and  direction.  It  is  the  first  indication  of 
serene  and  settled  weather,  and  first  shows  itself 
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in  a  few  fibers  spreading  through  the  atmosphere. 
It  sometimes  looks  like  a  fine  whitish  thread  nen- 
!  ciled  on  a  clear  blue  sky.  These  fibers,  by  de- 
'  grees,  increase  in  length,  and  new  fibers  attach 
themselves  to  the  sides.  The  duration  of  the  cir¬ 
rus  is  uncertain:  in  some  kinds  of  weather,  its  fig¬ 
ure  is  so  rapidly  and  continually  changed,  that,  after 
turning  the  eye  from  it  for  a  few  minutes,  it  will 
frequently  be  found  almost  completely  changed. 
In  other  cases,  it  is  sometimes  visible  for  many 
hours  and  even  days  together,  without  much 
changing  its  appearance.  From  its  usually  curl¬ 
ing  appearance,  this  species  of  cloud  is  called  the 
mare’s-tail  cloud. 

1  The  cumulus  is  a  cloud  of  a  dense  structure, 
formed  in  the  lower  region  of  the  atmos|)here, 
and  moving  along  in  the  current  of  wind  which 
is  next  to  the  earth.  Its  first  appearance  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  small  irregular  spot,  which  increases  in 
size,  preserves  a  flat  horizontal  base,  and  assumes 
more  or  less  of  a  conical  figure.  Such  clouds 
are  sometimes  pretty  well-defined  hemispherical 
masses;  at  other  times,  they  rise  into  mountains, 
ranged  in  one  plane,  their  silvery  summits  pre¬ 
senting  a  beautiful  appearance.  Before  rain  they 
increase  very  rapidly,  and  descend  low  in  the 
atmosphere.  Great  masses  of  them,  during  high 
winds,  are  seen  in  the  quarter  of  the  heavens 
toward  which  the  wind  blows,  and  indicate  ap¬ 
proaching  calm  and  rain. 

The  stratus  has  a  mean  degree  of  density;  it  is 
the  lowest  of  clouds,  and  its  inferior  surface  fre¬ 
quently  rests  on  the  earth  or  on  the  water.  The 
time  of  its  appearance  is  about  sunset,  and  it  dis¬ 
appears  soon  after  sunrise.  It  comprehends  all 
those  creeping  mists  which,  in  calm  evening.s, 
ascend  in  spreading  sheets,  like  an  inundation  of 
water,  from  the  bottom  of  valleys.  Sometimes  it 
remains  quiet,  and  accuinnlales  in  layers,  until 
the  atmosphere  is  capable  of  sustaining  its  weight, 
when  it  assumes  the  position  of  Lite  darii  nimbus, 
and  falls  in  a  shower  of  rain. 

The  other  species  of  clouds  may  be  briefly 
stated,  which  are  compound  modifications.  The 
cirro-cumulus  consists  of  a  collection  of  small 
white  clouds,  of  a  roundish  form,  wliich  give  to 
the  sky  the  appearance  called  dappled,  and  are,  in 
summer,  considered  as  a  prognostic  of  settled 
weather;  or,  at  least,  of  an  increase  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  They  form  a  very  beautiful  sky,  and  are 
more  frequent  in  summer  than  in  winter.  The 
cirro-stratus  is  generally  in  the  form  of  long  hori¬ 
zontal  streaks,  which  are  ever  shifting  their  figure 
and  position.  It  precedes  wind  and  ruin,  the.  near 
or  distant  approach  of  which  may  sometimes  be 
estimated  from  its  greater  or  leas  abundance. 
It  is  frequently  seen  in  the  intervabs  of  .storms- 
The  form  and  relative  position,  when  seen  in  the 
distance,  frequently  give  the  idea  of  shoals  of  fish. 
It  is  that  modification  which  most  frequently  ex¬ 
hibits  the  phenomena  of  the  solar  and  lunar  halo. 
Tlie  cumulo-stratus  is  a  large,  lofty,  dense  cloud, 
which  may  be  compared  to  a  mushroom,  with  a 
very  thick,  short  stem.  It  rises  through  the  in¬ 
terstices  of  the  superior  clouds;  and  the  whole, 
seen  as  it  passes  off  in  the  distant  horizon,  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  fancy  mountains  covered  with  snow 
intersected  with  dark  ridges,  rocks,  towers,  and 
other  objects.  Before  thunder-storms,  it  frequently 
appears  reddish.  The  nimbus  is  the  cloud  of  rain. 
Before  rain  takes  place,  the  clouds  are  uniformly 
found  to  undergo  a  change,  attended  with  appear¬ 
ances  sufficiently  remarkable  to  inilicate  this  as  a 
distinct  modification  of  clouds.  It  consists  of  a  ho¬ 
rizontal  sheet,  above  which  thecirrus  spread.*,  while 
the  cumulus  enters  it  laterally,  and  from  beneath. 
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Clouds  are  frequently  highly  charged  with  elec¬ 
tricity.  These  not  only  produce  violent  storms 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  but  are  sometimes  the 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  life  and  the  most  dread¬ 
ful  devastations.  In  the  year  1772,  a  bright  cloud 
was  observed,  at  miJniglit,  to  cover  a  mountain 
in  the  island  of  Java,  which  emitted  flames  of  fire 
BO  luminous,  that  the  night  became  as  clear  as 
day.  It  destroyed  everytliing  for  twenty  miles 
around  :  buildings  were  demolished,  plantations 
buried  in  tlie  earth;  fifteen  thousand  cattle,  a  vast 
number  of  horses  and  other  animals,  and  above 
two  thousand  human  beings,  were  destroyed  by 
the  agency  of  tliis  tremendous  cloud.  On  the 
29th  of  October,  1757,  in  the  island  of  Malta,  a 
little  after  midnight,  a  great  black  cloud  appeared, 
which  clianged  its  color  as  it  approached  the  city, 
until  it  became  like  a  flame  of  fire,  mixed  with 
black  smoke,  and  a  dreadful  noise  was  heard  on 
its  approach.  It  tore  an  English  ship  to  pieces, 
and  carried  the  masts,  sails,  and  cordage,  to  a 
great  distance.  Smali  boats,  in  its  course,  were 
broken  to  pieces  and  sunk.  In  passing  through 
the  city,  it  laid  in  ruins  everything  in  its  way; 
houses  were  leveled  with  the  ground,  the  roofs  of 
churches  were  demolished;  not  one  steeple  was 
left  in  its  passage,  and  the  bells,  together  with  the 
spires,  were  carried  to  a  distance.  In  this  awful 
catastrophe,  the  number  of  human  beings  killed 
and  wounded  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred. 
Thus  it  appears  that,  while  clouds  serve  occasion¬ 
ally  as  so  many  screens  to  abate  tlie  heat  of  the 
sun  in  warm  countries,  and  form  depositories  of 
rains,  which  water  and  fertilize  the  earth,  they  are 
also  sometimes  used  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty 
as  instruments  for  the  infliction  of  his  judgments 
upon  the  nations;  for  the  clouds  are  his  chariots, 
tiie  thunder  his  voice,  and  he  “walketh  upon  the 
wings  of  the  wind.” 

3.  Rain. — We  have  already  stated  that  the 
waters  of  the  earth,  by  evaporation,  yield  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  moisture  to  the  air,  which,  being 
condensed,  assumes  the  form  of  clouds,  floating 
at  different  distances  above  us  in  the  atmosphere. 
Whatever  suddenly  disturbs  the  heat  or  density  of 
the  air,  or  the  electricity  of  the  clouds,  occasions 
the  particles  of  vapor  to  rush  together,  and  form 
drops  of  water  too  heavy  to  continue  suspended 
in  the  atmosphere;  they  fall  in  the  shape  of  ruin, 
and  increase  in  size  as  the)’’  fall,  by  combining 
with  the  floating  vapors  as  they  pass  through  them. 
We  have  but  an  obscure  conception,  however,  of 
the  chemical  nature  of  vapor,  and  of  the  chemi¬ 
cal  processes  which  are  going  on  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  vapor,  and  its  subsequent  resolution  into 
rain.  Dr.  Thomson  has  this  general  remark  on 
the  subject,  after  quoting  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Wat¬ 
son,  Dr.  Hales,  and  others,  that  “  the  formation 
of  the  clouds  and  rain  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
a  single  principle  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
It  is  neither  owing  to  the  saturation  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  nor  the  diminution  of  heat,  nor  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  airs  of  different  temperatures;  for  clouds 
are  often  formed  without  any  wind  at  all,  either 
above  or  below  them:  and  even  if  this  mixture 
constantly  took  place,  the  precipitation,  instead  of 
accounting  for  rain,  would  be  almost  impercepti¬ 
ble  ”  Instead,  therefore,  of  detailing  conflicting 
opinions  on  this  subject,  we  shall  state  only  a  few 
general  facts  in  relation  to  rain. 

It  is  worthy  of  our  notice,  that  drops  of  rain 
are  always  found  larger  in  the  lower  regions  of 
the  atmosphere.  In  goingdown  a  high  mountain 
.in  the  time  of  rain,  the  drops  gradually  increase, 
until,  reaching  the  bottom,  they  increase  from  a 
drizzling  shower  to  a  heavy  rain.  To  ascertain 


the  generality  of  this  fact.  Dr.  Heberden,  In  tlie 
year  1776,  made  the  following  experiment.  Ha 
placed  a  rain-gauge  on  the  square  part  of  the  roof 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  another  on  the  top  of  a 
neighboring  house,  considerably  lower  than  the 
first,  and  another  on  the  ground,  in  an  adjoining 
garden.  Tiie  rain  collected  in  each  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  ; — top  of  Westminster  Abbey,  twelve  inches; 
top  of  the  house,  eighteen  inches;  and  on  the 
ground,  twenty-two  inches;  so  that  more  rain 
was  collected  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  rain- 
gauge.  The  proportions  of  rain  vary  in  different 
months  of  the  year.  In  summer,  we  have  not  so 
many  rainy  days  as  in  winter;  but  the  showers 
are  then  heavier,  the  streams  of  rain  closer  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  quantity  which  falls  is  greater 
than  during  any  other  season.  Dr.  Dalton  states 
that  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  dry,  and  the  last  six  as  wet  months. 
From  certain  long-continued  observations,  it  has 
been  inferred  that,  in  spring,  it  rains  oftener  in 
the  evening  than  in  the  morning;  but  that  toward 
the  end  of  the  summer,  oftener  in  the  morning 
than  in  the  evening;  and  that  storms  at  this  time 
are  apt  to  occur  a  little  after  sunrise.  In  the  pro¬ 
gression  of  the  seasons,  rain  falls  at  all  times  during 
the  twenty-four  hours,  but  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  much  less  falls  by  day  than  by  night.* 

The  annual  quantity  of  rain  is  greatest  in  trop¬ 
ical  countries,  and  diminishes  as  we  approach  the 
pole,  owing  to  the  greater  evaporative  qualities  of 
the  atmosphere  in  warm  than  in  cold  countries. 
Within  the  tropic,  rain  is  not  of  the  drizzling 
character  of  rain  in  the  temperate  zone,  but  gene¬ 
rally  falls  in  such  torrents  as  in  other  zones  would 
be  called  waterspouts,  and  they  produce  greater 
floods  in  a  single  day  than  in  Europe  in  six  days. 
Winter  is  distinguished  from  summer  chiefly  by 
the  quantity  of  rain,  which,  for  six  months,  i« 
often  constant  for  many  days  together,  and  lasts 
a  certain  number  of  hours  per  day.  The  rivers,  in 
consequence,  overflow,  and  in  many  countries 
produce  inundations,  which  intercept  all  commu¬ 
nications  between  neighboring  towns  and  Tillages. 
The  mean  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  annually 
in  England  is  thirty-two  inches.  In  the  western 
parts  of  Scotland,  the  depth  is  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  inches;  in  the  eastern  parts,  from 
twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  inches.  At  Edin¬ 
burgh,  it  is  twent5'-four  inches  and  a  half;  and  in 
London,  twenty-two  and  one-fifth.  There  is 
more  rain  in  the  western  part  of  Britain  than  in 
the  eastern,  because  these  parts  receive  the  first 
clouds  as  they  are  brought  from  the  Atlantic  by 
the  westerl5'-  winds.  In  the  West  Indies,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  inches  fall  annually;  and,  in 
the  East  Indies,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  inches. 
At  Bombay,  eighty-two  inches,  and  at  Calcutta, 
eighty-one  inches  fall  annually. 

Wlien  mountain-ranges,  and  other  distant  ob¬ 
jects,  appear  nearer  to  us  than  usual — when  sounds 
are  heard  more  clearly  from  a  distance — when  the 
odor  of  plants  is  more  than  usually  powerful,  rain 
may  be  soon  expected.  Ducks,  geese,  and  other 
water-fowls,  before  the  approach  of  rain,  may  be 
seen  to  throw  water,  with  their  bills,  over  their 
heads.  Cattle  may  likewise  be  seen  stretching 
out  their  necks,  and  snuifing  in  the  air  with  dis¬ 
tended  nostrils.  Dogs,  closely  confined  in  a  room, 
become  drowsy  and  stupid  before  rain;  the  same 
is  observed  in  cats,  though  in  a  less  degree;  horses 


*  It  is  said,  that  on  the  29th  of  October,  1827,  there  fell, 
at  Joyens,  in  France,  twenty-nine  inches  of  ram  in  twenty- 
two  hours;  and,  in  eleven  days,  thirty-six  inches;  which  il 
double  that  at  Paris  during  the  year. 
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Iteigh  frequently;  cattle  low;  the  fallow-deer  be¬ 
come  restless;  and  swallows  fly  in  a  low  course. 
Delicate  persons  are  often  affected,  before  rain, 
with  headaches,  pains  in  old  sores  which  have 
healed,  irritability  of  temper,  the  aching  of  corns, 
and  excessive  nervousness.  Several  flowers  and 
plants  are  prognosticators  of  rain.  When  the 
flower  of  the  chickweed  closes,  showery  weather 
or  continued  rain  may  be  expected.  The  trefoil, 
the  convolvulus,  and  other  plants,  contract  their 
leaves  before  the  approach  of  rain.  When  the 
moon  is  of  a  pure  silvery  color,  good  weather  is 
indicated;  but  when  it  has  a  brownish  tint,  rain 
may  be  expected.  When  stars  are  surrounded 
with  colored  halos,  the  approach  of  rain  is  indi¬ 
cated. 

In  the  present  constitution  of  our  globe,  rain — 
though  sometimes  attended  with  a  few  inconveni¬ 
ences — is  essential  for  promoting  the  enjoyments 
both  of  man  and  beast  It  moistens  and  softens  the 
earth,  and  prepares  it  for  being  cultivated,  and  for 
affording  nourishment  to  the  vegetable  tribes,which 
both  adorn  the  landscape  of  the  world,  and  afford 
nourishment  to  the  human  race  and  to  every 
species  of  animated  existence.  By  falling  on  high 
mountains,  it  carries  down  with  it  many  particles 
of  loose  earth,  which  serve  to  fertilize  the  sur¬ 
rounding  valleys,  and  purifies  the  air  from  nox¬ 
ious  exhalations,  which  tend,  in  their  return  to 
the  earth,  to  meliorate  the  soil.  It  moderates  the 
heat  of  the  air,  and  forms  one  of  the  sources 
whence  fountains  and  rivers  are  supplied.  With¬ 
out  the  influence  of  rain,  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers  would  soon  wither,  sicken,  and  die,  and 
every  land  be  then  turned  into  a  barren  wilder¬ 
ness.  But  when  the  clouds,  at  seasonable  periods, 
pour  down  their  watery  treasures,  all  sublunary 
nature  is  invigorated  and  refreshed,  and  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  productions  of  the  soil  are  made  verdant  and 
flourishing,  and  adorn  the  surface  of  the  earth 
with  their  gay  attire  and  diversity  of  colors.  In 
the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  “  The  little  hills 
rejoice  on  every  side.  The  pastures  are  clothed 
with  flocks;  the  valleys  also  are  covered  over 
with  corn;  they  shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing.” 
He  who  at  first  formed  the  earth  for  man,  “wa- 
tereth  the  ridges  thereof  abundantly,”  maketh  it 
“soft  with  showers,”  blesseth  “the  springing  there¬ 
of,”  and  crowneth  the  year  with  his  goodness. 
It  is  represented  by  the  inspired  writers  as  the 
peculiar  prerogative  of  Jehovah  to  send  rain  upon 
the  earth:  “Are  there  any  among  the  vanities  of 
the  Gentiles  that  can  cause  rain?  or  can  the  hea¬ 
vens  give  showers?  Art  not  thou  He,  0  Lord  our  ^ 
God? — for  thou  hast  made  all  these  things.” 
The  effects  produced  by  the  want  of  rain  are  em¬ 
phatically  described  by  these  writers:  “  Thy 
heaven  that  is  over  thee  is  as  brass,  and  the  earth  i 
that  is  under  thee  as  iron.”  “  The  field  is  wasted,  | 
the  land  mourneth;  for  the  corn  is  wasted.  *  * 

Be  ye  ashamed,  0  ye  husbandmen;  howl,  O  ye 
vine-dressers,  for  the  wheat  and  for  the  barley; 
because  the  harvest  of  the  field  is  perished.  The 
vine  is  dried  up,  and  the  fig-tree  laiiguisheth;  the  ! 
pomegranate-tree,  the  palm-tree  also,  and  the 
apple-tree,  even  all  the  trees  of  the  field,  are 
withered.  *  *  *  How  do  the  beasts  groan! 
The  herds  of  cattle  are  perplexed,  because  they 
have  no  pasture;  yea,  the  flocks  of  sheep  are  made 
desolate  ;  *  *  *  for  the  rivers  of  waters  are 

dried  up,  and  the  fire  hath  devoured  the  pastures 
of  the  wilderness.”  Joel  i.  10—12,  18,  20. 

4.  Snotc. — Snow  consists  of  such  vapors  as  are 
frozen  while  the  particles  are  small.  It  differs 
from  hail  and  hoar-frost,  in  being  crystallized,  | 
which  they  are  not.  When  a  flake  of  snow  is  i 


examined  by  a  magnifying-glass,  the  whole  of  it 
will  appear  to  be  composed  of  fine  shining 
spicula,  diverging  like  rays  from  a  center.  As 
the  flakes  fall  down  through  the  atmosphere, 
they  are  continually  joined  by  more  of  these 
radiated  spicula,  and  thus  increase  in  bulk,  like 
the  drops  of  rain  or  hailstones.  Many  of  the 
flakes  of  snow  are  of  a  regular  figure,  for  the 
most  part  stars  of  six  points,  and  are  as  perfect 
and  transparent  ice  as  any  we  see  on  a  pond  or 
river.  Tlieir  forms  present  an  almost  endless 
variety,  are  often  very  regular  and  beautiful,  and 
reflect,  with  exceeding  splendor,  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  When  they  are  very  large,  they  are  said  to 
indicate  the  approach  of  thunder.  The  different 
forms  which  the  flakes  of  snow  exhibit,  when 
viewed  through  microscopes,  are  represented  in 
figure  6.  These  crystals  of  snow  are  from  one- 
third  to  one  thirty-fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
in  their  natural  size.  Experiments  have  been 
made,  which  prove  that  snow  is  twenty-four 
times  lighter  than  water,  and  that  it  fills  up  ten 

Fig.  6. 


or  twelve  times  more  space  at  tlie  moment  of 
falling,  than  the  water  produced  from  it,  when 
melted.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  previous  to 
the  fall  of  snow,  and  during  its  continuance,  the 
temperature  continues  at  about  32  degree..s.  The 
lightness  of  snow,  although  it  is  firm  ice,  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  excess  of  its  surface  in  comparison  to 
the  matter  contained  under  it.  Its  whiteness  is 
owing  to  the  small  particles  into  which  it  is 
divided  ;  for  ice,  when  pounded,  will  becomo 
equally  white. 

Snow  is  frequently  formed  in  the  lower  regions 
of  the  atmosphere.  A  very  cold  stream  of  air 
admitted  into  a  room  in  which  the  contained  air 
is  much  warmer,  and  loaded  with  watery  ])arti- 
cles,  will  occasion  its  formation.  In  the  huts 
of  those  who  inhabit  the  arctic  regions,  snow  is 
frequently  formed  in  this  manner.  Dr.  Robert¬ 
son  states  that,  in  a  crowded  assembly-room  in 
St.  Petersburg,  a  stream  of  cold  air  was  accident¬ 
ally  admitted  into  the  room  by  a  gentleman 
breaking  a  pane  of  glass,  on  which  the  vapor  in 
the  air  was  immediately  congealed,  and  fell  in  the 
form  of  snow-flakes.  In  Siberia,  Nova  Zemhla, 
and  other  northern  regions,  the  same  phenomenon 
frequently  happens.  Snow  occurs  in  all  regions 
of  the  globe  at  a  certain  bight  above  the  level  of 
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the  sea,  but  it  falls  more  abundantly  on  plains  as 
we  proceed  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  In 
tlie  arctic  regions,  snow  falls  nine  days  out  of 
ten  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  and 
often  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  inches  in  an  liour. 
Among  the  mountains  of  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland,  snow  is  sometimes  accumulated  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  produce  the  most  terrific  and 
destructive  effects,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rolling 
avalanche.  An  avalanche  is  a  mountain-mass  of 
ice,  or  frozen  snow,  wliich  is  sometimes  loosened 
from  its  base,  and  descends  from  the  mountains 
with  a  force  so  terrible,  that  it  crushes  the  tra¬ 
veler  beneath  its  power,  and  buries  hamlets  and 
villages  in  a  common  grave.  In  the  year  1749,  the 
wliole  village  of  Rucras,  in  the  canton  of  Orisons, 
in  Switzerland,  was  covered,  and  at  the  same 
time,  removed  from  its  site,  by  an  avalanche  of 
this  description.  But  this  change,  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  night-time,  was  effected  without  the 
least  noise  ;  so  that  the  iidiabitants  were  not 
aware  of  it;  and,  on  awakening  in  the  morning, 
could  not  imagine  why  day-light  did  not  dawn. 
A  hundred  persons  were  dug  out  of  the  snow, 
sixty  of  whom  were  still  alive,  the  interstices 
between  the  snow  containing  sufficient  air  to 
support  life.  Not  man}'  years  ago,  an  instance 
occurred  of  a  family  buried  under  one  of  these 
avalanches,  and  who  continued  in  that  situation 
for  above  a  fortnight,  remaining  all  that  time  in 
utter  darknes.s,  and  iucrusted  in  a  body  of  snow 
several  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  A  massy 
beam  supported  the  roof  against  this  enormous 
pressure;  and  a  milch  ass,  that  hap[>ened  to  be 
thus  incarcerated  with  the  people,  furnished  suf¬ 
ficient  nourishment  for  the  support  of  life,  until 
they  were,  at  length,  restored  to  the  liglit  of 
day. 

The  great  Dispenser  of  universal  bounty  has 
so  ordered  it,  that  snow  is  eminently  subservient, 
as  well  us  all  his  other  works,  to  his  benevolent 
designs.  As  tlie  winter  cold  is  much  more  hurt¬ 
ful  lo  vegetables  than  to  animals,  the  plants  would 
perish,  if  their  roots  were  not  preserved  by  some 
covering.  God  has,  therefore,  ordained  that  the 
rain,  which  in  summer  cools  and  revives  the 
plants,  should,  in  winter,  fall  in  the  form  of  a 
soft  wool  to  cover  the  vegetables,  and  to  guard 
them  from  the  inclemency  of  frosts  and  winds. 
It  prevents  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  from 
escaping,  and  forms  a  safe  covering  to  the  tender 
herb,  until  the  winter  cold  has  abated  under  the 
influence  of  the  genial  spring. 

5.  HaU. — Hail,  which  is  a  more  compact  mass 
of  frozen  water  than  snow,  is  formed  by  the  con¬ 
gelation  of  vapor  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  drops  of  hail  assume  various 
figures,  being  sometimes  round,  at  other  times 
pyramidal,  angular,  thin,  and  flat,  and  sometimes 
stellated  with  six  radii,  like  the  small  crystals  of 
snow’.  When  hail-stones  are  broken  open,  or  cut 
across,  they  are  sometimes  found  w’ithin  to  be  of 
a  spongy  structure;  sometimes  the  interior  presents 
a  very  beautiful  radiated  appearance,  and  not  un- 
freqiiently  exhibits  regular  and  very  remarkable 
concentric  plates.  They  are  often  of  considerable 
dimensions.  They  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a 
small  seed,  to  that  of  a  boy’s  marble ;  and,  in 
some  instances,  they  have  been  found  as  large  as 
the  eggs  of  a  goose;  the  small  generally  falling 
in  the  more  northerly  climates,  and  on  the  tops 
of  mountains,  and  the  larger  in  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  other  countries,  toward  the  south  of 
Europe.  Hailstones  have  fallen  in  Scotland, 
which  have  been  proved  to  weigh  five  ounces. 
It  North  America,  they  have  sometimes  been 


picked  up  weighing  fifteen  ounces;  and  on  Octo 
ber  5th,  1831,  one  fell  at  Constantinople  w'hicL 
weighed  more  than  a  pound!  The  average 
velocity  with  which  they  fall,  has  been  estimated 
at  seventy  feet  per  second,  or  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
miles  an  hour;  and  consequently,  their  great 
momentum,  arising  from  this  velocity,  frequently 
renders  them  very  destructive,  particularly  in  hot 
climates.  They  beat  down  the  crops,  strip  trees 
of  their  leaves,  fruits,  and  branches,  and  some¬ 
times  kill  even  large  beasts  and  men.  A  few 
years  ago,  a  tremendous  storm  happened  in  Glou¬ 
cestershire,  accompanied  with  a  most  remarka¬ 
ble  hail-shower.  The  masses  of  ice  which  fell 
in  places  where  the  storm  most  fiercely  raged, 
bore  no  resemblance  to  the  usual  state  of  hail¬ 
stones  in  magnitude  or  J'wjniition,  most  of  them 
being  of  a  very  irregular  shape,  broad,  flat,  and 
ragged,  and  many  of  them  measuring  nine  inches 
in  circumference.  They  appeared  like  fragments 
of  a  vast  plate  of  ice,  broken  into  small  masses, 
by  its  descent  toward  the  earth. 

The  phenomena  attending  the  formation  and 
fall  of  hail  are  but  imperfectly  understood,  though 
it  is  certain  they  are  connected  with  electricity, 
and  hence,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  hail- 
showers  during  violent  storms  of  thunder  and 
lightning.  I'liey  occur  principally  in  the  tem¬ 
perate  regions  of  the  globe,  less  frequently  be¬ 
tween  the  trojiics,  and  are  almost  unknown  in  the 
frigid  zones.  They  are,  also,  more  frequent  in 
summer  than  in  w’inter.  In  the  south  of  France, 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  much  damage  has  been 
produced  by  the  ravages  of  hail-storms.  To  avert 
such  ravages,  hail-rods  have  lately  been  erected  on 
the  same  principle  as  lightning  rods.  Tiiey  con¬ 
sist  of  lofty  poles  tipped  with  metallic  wires  com¬ 
municating  with  the  earth.  By  thus  subtracting 
the  superabundant  electricity  of  the  clouds,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  formation  of  hail  might  be  pre¬ 
vented.  It  has  been  estimated  by  tJ>e  “  Linuean 
Society  of  Paris,”  from  numerous  experiments 
made  in  different  districts,  that  “  if  these  hail- 
rods  were  established  through  the  whole  of  France, 
it  would  occasion  an  annual  saving  to  the  revenue 
o!  ffiy  millions  of  francs.”  It  is  also  stated  that, 
in  many  districts  which  were  formerly  year  after 
year  devastated  by  hail,  the  instrument  has  been 
adopted  with  complete  success,  while,  in  neigh¬ 
boring  districts,  not  protected  by  hail-rods,  tho 
crops  have  been  damaged  as  usual. 

6.  Dew. — Dew  is  vapor  condensed  into  visible 
drops.  It  begins  to  be  deposited  about  sunset, 
and  is  most  abundant  in  valleys  and  plains  near 
rivers  and  other  collections  of  water,  and  abounds 
on  those  parts  of  the  surface  which  are  clothed  with 
vegetation.  In  England,  the  dew  is  observed,  like 
the  drops  of  drizzling  rain,  upon  the  leaves  of 
grass  and  other  vegetables,  upon  wood,  glass,  por¬ 
celain,  etc.,  or  upon  the  earth,  which  is  thereby 
rendered  sensibly  moist.  It  falls  more  copiously 
in  spring  and  summer  than  at  any  other  times  of 
the  year.  In  countries  situated  near  the  equator, 
the  dews  are  generally  observed  in  the  morning 
throughout  the  year;  and  in  some  places  in  the 
east,  where  rain  seldom  falls,  they  are  so  copious, 
as,  in  a  great  measure,  to  supply  its  deficiency 
During  the  heat  of  the  day,  a  great  quantity  of 
vapor  is  thrown  into  the  atmosphere  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  waters.  When  the 
evening  returns,  if  the  vapor  has  not  been  carried 
off  by  currents,  it  will  happen  that  more  remains 
dilfused  in  tlie  general  atmosphere  than  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  thrr  night  will  permit  to  subsist.  A 
decomposition  of  the  aqueous  atmosphere  then 
commences,  and  is  continued  until  the  general 
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temperature  and  aqueous  pressure  arrive  at  an 
equilibrium,  or  until  the  returning  sun  puts  an 
end  to  the  process. 

Hoar-frost,  which  appears  like  a  powdery  crys¬ 
tallization  on  trees  and  herbage,  is  only  frozen 
dew.  The  conversion  of  dew  into  lioar-frost  is 
another  wise  arrangement  of  Nature,  by  which 
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plants  are  protected  from  the  severity  of  a  freez* 
ing  cold  atmosphere.  Fogs  are  clouds  which  float 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth;  and  clouds  are  fogs  in 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  From  many 
elevated  places  they  may  be  seen  moving  in  the  val¬ 
leys,  and  from  the  valleys  they  may  frequently  be 
seen  creeping  along  the  sides  of  the  mountains. 
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1.  Winds  in  general. — Wind  is  the  motion  of  a 
body  of  air  flowing  from  one  place  to  another. 
The  earth,  being  surrounded  by  a  fine  invisible 
fluid,  extending  several  miles  above  its  surface-, 
is  acted  upon  by  heat  and  cold  arising  from  dif¬ 
ferent  causes.  This  appears  to  be  the  general 
cause  of  the  phenomena  of  winds;  and,  according 
to  the  force  or  velocity  with  which  the  masses  of 
air  move,  we  use  the  terms,  a  breeze,  a  gale,  a 
storm,  a  tornado,  a  whirlwind,  a. hurricane,  etc. 
When  a  fire  is  made  in  the  open  air,  the  rarefied 
part  of  that  fluid  will  ascend  in  a  current,  and  the 
cooler  and  denser  air  will  rush  in  on  all  sides,  in 
consequence  of  which  a  wind  is  generated,  and 
blows  constantly  toward  the  fire.  The  wind  thus 
produced  will  be  too  inconsiderable  to  be  perceived 
at  any  great  distance,  but  the  rarefaction  which 
arises  from  natural  causes  may  be  such  as  to  agi¬ 
tate  our  atmosphere  sufficiently  to  produce  those 
torrents  of  air  which  have  always  a  powerful 
effect  in  nature,  and  which  sometimes  overwhelm 
and  destroy  the  fairest  and  most  superb  pro¬ 
ductions  of  human  art.  Among  the  causes 
which  produce  this  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  generate  wind,  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  not  the 
lea.st  powerful.  When  the  solar  rays,  by  their 
reflection  from  the  earth’s  snrface,  have  heated  or 
rarefied  a  portion  of  the  surrounding  air,  the  air 
so  rarefied  ascends  into  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  colder  air,  by  which  it  was 
surrounded,  moves  forward  in  a  sensible  current 
to  fill  the  vacuity.  Likewise,  when  a  condensa¬ 
tion  of  vapor  in  the  attno.sphere  suddenly  takes 
place,  giving  rise  to  clouds  which  speedily  dissolve 
in  rain,  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  is 
sensibly  altered,  and  the  colder  rushing  in  upon 
the  warmer,  gives  rise  to  a  sudden  gust  of  wind. 
In  regard  to  the  particular  causes  which  jiroduce 
the  various  winds  which  prevail  in  different  regions 
of  the  globe,  different  opinions  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  by  philosophers.  And,  therefore,  instead 
of  examining  theories  and  doubtful  opinions  on 
this  subiect,  the  writer  will  confine  himself  to  the 
statement  of  a  few  facts  respecting  tlie  differetit 
species  of  w'inds  as  they  are  found  to  operate  in 
different  countries. 

2.  General  or  permanent  winds. — Winds  are 
commonly  divided  into  three  classes,  namely, 
general,  periodical,  and  variable  winds.  General 
winds  are  those  which  are  permanent,  and  blow 
always  in  the  .same  direction,  and  have  received 
the  name  of  trade-winds.  These  winds  prevail 
chiefly  within  the  tropics,  and  a  few  degrees  be¬ 
yond.  On  the  north  of  the  equator  their  direc¬ 
tion  is  from  the  north-east,  vary'ing  at  times  a 
point  or  two  of  the  compass  each  way.  On  the 
south  of  the  equator,  they  proceed  from  the  so-u'.h- 
utsl.  These  winds  constantly  range  in  one  direc¬ 


tion,  but  never  extend  farther  than  30°  from  the 
equinoctial,  either  north  or  south.  In  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  Pacific  oceans,  under  the  equator,  the 
wind  is  almost  always  easterly;  more  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  it  generally  blows  between  the  north  and 
east;  and,  more  to  the  southward  of  the  equator, 
it  blows  between  the  south  and  east.  The  origin 
of  these  winds  appears  to  be  as  follows: — the 
powerful  heat  of  the  torrid  zone  rarefies  the  air  of 
that  region;  in  consequence  of  this  rarefaction, 
the  air  rises,  and,  to  supply  its  place,  a  colder  body 
of  air  from  each  of  the  temperate  zones,  moves 
toward  the  equator.  But  these  north  and  south 
winds  pass  from  regions  where  the  rotatory  motion 
of  the  earth’s  surface  is  less,  to  those  where  it  is 
greater.  Unable  at  once  to  acquire  this  new  ve¬ 
locity,  they  are  left  behind;  and,  instead  of  being 
north  and  south  winds,  as  they  would  be  if  the 
earth’s  surface  did  not  turn  round,  they  become 
north-east  and  south-east  winds. 

3.  Periodical  winds,  or  monsoons. — Those  winds, 
which  blow  in  a  certain  direction  for  a  time,  and, 
at  certain  stated  seasons,  change,  and  blow  for  an 
equal  space  of  time  from  the  opposite  point  of  the 
compass,  are  called  monsoons.  During  the  months 
of  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  wind  blows  from  the  southward  or  south- 
. eastward  over  the  whole  length  of  the  Indian 
ocean,  namely,  between  the  parallels  of  28°  north, 
and  28°  south  latitude,  and  between  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  and  the  meridian  that  passes 
through  the  western  part  of  Japan;  but,  in  the 
other  months,  October,  November,  December, 
January,  February,  and  March,  the  winds  in  all 
the  parts  of  the  Indian  ocean  shift  round,  and 
blow  directly  contrary  to  the  course  they  held  in 
the  former  six  mojith.s.  The.se  winds  suffer  par¬ 
tial  changes  in  particular  places,  owing  to  the 
form  and  position  of  the  lauds,  and  other  circum¬ 
stances.  When  they  shift,  or  when  the  south¬ 
west  monsoon  is  about  to  coiiiinence,  it  is  ushered 
in  by  vast  luas-ses  of  clouds  from  the  Indian 
ocean,  accompanied  with  violent  blasts  of  wind, 
which  are  succeeded  by  .floods  of  rain,  (luring 
which,  the  lightnings  flash  without  inlerrni.ssion, 
and  the  thunders  roll  with  loud  and  deafening 
peals;  and,  when  it  ceases,  the  rain  pours  down 
in  large  volumes,  fl'liis  terrific  commotion  of 
the  elements  lasts  for  many  day.s. 

4.  Land  and  sea-hreczes. — These  are  another 
kind  of  periodical  winds  which  are  common  on 
the  coasts  and  islands  situated  between  the  tropics. 
During  the  day,  liie  wind  blows  for  a  certain 
number  of  hours  from  the  sea  to  the  lanA  but, 
when  evening  arrives,  it  changes  its  direction, 
and  blows  as  many  hours  from  the  land  to  the  sen. 
The  cause  of  these  alternations  appears  to  be  as 
follows: — water,  being  a  belter  conductor  of  heat 
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than  eai'thj  is  always  of  a  more  even  tempera¬ 
ture.  During  the  day,  therefore,  the  land  becomes 
considerably  heated,  the  air  rarefied,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  in  the  afternoon,  a  breeze  sets  in  from 
the  sea,  which  is  less  heated  at  that  time  than  the 
land.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  night,  the 
earth  loses  its  surplus  heat,  while  the  sea  con¬ 
tinues  more  even  in  its  temperature.  Toward 
morninff,  therefore,  a  breeze  regularly  proceeds 
from  the  land  toward  the  ocean,  where  the  air 
is  warmer,  and,  consequently,  more  rarefied  than 
on  the  shore. 

5.  Variable  tvinds. — In  most  countries  to  the 
north  and  south  of  the  tropics,  the  winds  are  very 
irregular  and  uncertain,  and  vary  in  their  direc¬ 
tion  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  In  Germany, 
the  east  wind  is  most  frequent  at  Gottingen,  Mu¬ 
nich,  Weissemburg,  Dusseldorf,  Erford,and  Buda; 
the  south-east,  at  Prague  and  Wirtzburg;  the 
north-east,  at  Ratisbone;  and  the  west,  at  Man- 
heim  and  Berlin.  Along  the  whole  south-west 
of  France,  the  wind  blows  most  frequently  from 
the  north,  north-west,  and  north-east;  on  the  west 
coast,  from  the  west,  north-west,  and  south;  and, 
on  the  north  coast,  from  the  south-west.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  north-east  and  south-west 
winds  more  frequently  prevail,  along  with  occa¬ 
sional  north-west  and  south-east  winds.  From 
ten  years’  registers  kept  by  the  Royal  Society,  it 
appears  that,  in  London,  the  winds  blow  in  the 
following  order  :  from  the  south-west,  112  days; 
north-east  58;  north-west,  50;  west,  53;  south¬ 
east,  32;  east,  26;  south,  18;  north,  16.  From 
the  same  register,  it  appears  that  the  south-west 
wind  blows  at  an  average  more  frequently  than 
any  other  wind  during  every  month  of  the  year; 
that  the  north-east  blows  most  constantly  during 
January,  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  and  that 
the  north-west  wind  blows  oftener  from  Novem¬ 
ber  to  March,  and  more  seldom  during  September 
and  October,  than  any  other  months.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  the  south-west  is  by  far  the  most  frequent 
wind  over  all  the  country,  especially  on  the  west 
coast.  At  Edinburgh,  the  westerly  winds  have 
been  found  to  blow  230  days,  and  the  easterly  135. 
At  Saltcoats,  in  Ayrshire,  the  south-west  wind 
blows  three-fourths  of  the  year,  and  along  the 
whole  coast  of  Moray,  on  the  north-east  side  of 
Scotland,  it  blows  for  two-thirds  of  the  year. 
East  winds  are  common  over  all  Britain,  during 
April  and  May,  but  their  influence  is  felt  most 
severely  on  the  eastern  coast. 

In  our  northern  region,  winds  seldom  excite 
much  alarm,  nor  are  they  often  attended  with  the 
disastrous  results  which  are  frequent  in  the  tropi¬ 
cal  regions.  It  has,  however,  sometimes  hap¬ 
pened,  even  in  England,  that  winds  have  produced 
the  most  appalling  and  destructive  effects.  In 
the  great  storm  which  happened  on  the  27th  of 
December,  1703,  the  extraordinary  power  of  the 
wind  created  a  noise  hoarse  and  dreadful,  like  thun¬ 
der,  which  appalled  every  heart.  Horror  and  con¬ 
fusion  seized  upon  all,  whether  on  land  or  at  sea. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-three  persons  were  killed 
by  the  falling  of  dwellings,  among  whom  were 
the  bishop  of  Bath  and  his  lady,  by  the  fall  of  the 
episcopal  palace.  Eight  thousand  perished  in  the 
Severn  and  the  Thames,  and  in  ships  blown  away, 
and  never  heard  of  afterward.  Land,  houses, 
churches,  corn,  trees,  rivers — all  were  damaged 
by  its  fury.  Small  buildings  were  swept  away 
as  chaff  before  the  whirlwind;  above  800  dwel¬ 
ling-houses  were  laid  in  ruins:  2000  stacks  of 
chimneys  were  blown  down  in  London;  15,000 
sheep  were  destroyed  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn, 
and  20,000  in  the  county  of  Kent;  300  ships,  500 


wherries,  300  ship-boats,  and  100  lighters  and 
barges,  were  entirely  lost.  The  Eddystone  Light¬ 
house  was  precipitated  in  the  surrounding  ocean, 
along  with  its  ingenious  architect  and  those  that 
were  with  him.  The  damage  done  in  the  city  of 
London  alone,  by  this  storm,  was  computed  at 
above  two  millions  of  pounds  sterling  1  Such  are 
some  of  the  dreadful  effects  of  that  invisible  fluid 
which  surrounds  us,  when  put  in  rapid  motion  by 
the  force  of  currents.  Light  as  its  particles  seem 
to  be,  no  human  wisdom  or  power  can,  in  such 
cases,  avert  its  force,  or  withstand  its  dreadful  and 
destructive  agency,  in  allusion  to  which  the  Al¬ 
mighty  is  represented  as  riding  “  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind,”  and  directing  “  the  whirlwind  and  the 
storm.” 

6.  Noxious  and  poisonous  winds. — These  winds 
prevail  most  generally  in  southern  climes.  Of 
these,  the  harmattan  is  a  very  singular  wind, 
which  blows  periodically  from  the  interior  parts 
of  Africa  toward  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  season 
in  which  it  prevails  is,  during  the  months  of  De¬ 
cember,  January',  and  February.  It  comes  on  at 
any  hour  of  the  day,  and  continues  five  or  six 
days;  and  there  are  generally  three  or  four  returns 
of  it  every  season.  This  wind  is  distinguished 
by  a  fog  or  haze,  and  extreme  dryness;  no  dew 
falls  during  its  continuance,  vegetables  wither, 
and  the  grass  becomes  dry  like  hay.  The  dryness 
is  so  extreme  that  the  covers  of  books,  though 
closely  shut  up  in  a  trunk,  are  bent  as  if  exposed 
to  the  fire.  Household  furniture  is  damaged, 
panels  of  wainscots  split,  and  veneered  work  flies 
to  pieces.  The  human  body',  likewise,  feels  the 
parching  effects  of  the  harmattan  ;  the  eyes,  nos¬ 
trils,  lips,  and  palate,  are  rendered  dry  and  uneasy; 
the  lips  and  nose  are  inflamed,  and  there  is  a 
troublesome  sensation  of  pricking  heat  on  the 
skin.  If  the  harmattan  continue,  the  scarf-skin 
peels  off,  first  from  the  hands  and  feet,  and  after¬ 
ward  from  the  rest  of  the  body. 

The  sirocco  is  a  wind  which  resembles,  in  some 
of  its  effects,  the  harmattan.  It  sometimes  blows 
for  several  days  together,  and  its  medium  heat  is 
calculated  at  112^;  it  is  fatal  to  vegetation,  and 
destructive  to  mankind,  especially  to  those  who 
are  not  natives  of  the  country;  it  depresses  the 
spirits  in  an  unusual  degree ;  it  suspends  the 
powers  of  digestion  in  such  a  manner,  that  those 
who  venture  to  eat  a  heavy  supper  generally  die 
during  the  night.  The  sick  frequently  sink  under 
the  pressure  of  their  diseases,  so  that  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary,  in  the  morning  after  this  wind  has  con¬ 
tinued  a  whole  night,  to  inquire  who  is  dead. 
During  the  continuance  of  this  wind,  all  nature 
appears  to  languish,  vegetation  withers  and  dies, 
the  beasts  of  the  field  droop;  the  animal  spirits 
are  too  much  exhausted  to  admit  of  the  least  bo¬ 
dily  exertion,  and  the  spring  and  elasticity  of  the 
air  appear  to  be  lost.  In  the  city  of  Palermo,  in 
Sicily,  where  it  frequently  prevails,  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  shut  their  doors  and  windows  to  exclude  the 
air  ;  where  there  are  no  window-shutters,  wet 
blankets  are  hung  on  the  inside  of  the  windows, 
and  the  servants  are  kept  constantly'  employed  in 
sprinkling  the  apartments  with  water,  and  the 
streets  and  avenues  of  the  city  appear  at  such 
times  to  be  nearly  deserted.  This  wind  is  fre¬ 
quently  felt  in  Greece,  Italy,  the  Levant,  and 
other  parts  of  southern  Europe;  it  is  occasioned 
by  currents  of  heated  air  from  the  deserts  of  Za- 
hara  iii  Africa;  but  happily  it  is  not  of  long  con¬ 
tinuance.  In  Sicily,  it  seldom  lasts  longer  thaa 
thirty-six  or  forty  hours. 

The  samiel,  or  mortifying  wind,  is,  perhaps 
beyond  all  others,  dreadful  in  its  eflects.  It  gene- 
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rally  blows  on  the  southern  coasts  of  Arabia,  and 
tho  deserts  near  the  city  of  Bagdad;  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  the  pestilence  of  the  ancients, 
frequently  killing  all  those  who  are  involved  in 
its  passage.  What  its  ualignity  consists  in,  none 
can  tell,  as  no  one  has  ever  survived  its  effects  to 
give  information.  It  has  been  said  that  it  fre¬ 
quently  assumes  a  visible  form,  and  darts  in  a 
kind  of  bluish  vapor  along  the  surface  of  the 
countr3^  The  natives  of  Persia  and  Arabia  talk 
of  its  effects  with  terror;  they  describe  it  as  under 
the  conduct  of  a  minister  of  vengeance,  who 
governs  its  terrors,  and  raises  or  depresses  it  as  he 
tliinks  proper.  The  camels,  either  by  instinct  or 
experience,  have  notice  of  its  approach,  and  are 
so  well  aware  of  it,  that  they  are  said  to  make  an 
unusual  noise,  and  cover  their  noses  in  the  sand. 
It  blows  over  the  desert  in  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  and  rushes  with  violence  to  the  very 
gates  of  Bagdad,  but  never  injures  any  person  in 
tlie  city.  To  escape  its  effects,  travelers  throw 
themselves  as  close  as  possible  to  the  ground,  and 
wait  until  it  has  passed  by,  which  is  commonly  a 
few  minutes.  As  soon  as  they  who  have  life  dare 
to  rise  up,  they  examine  how  it  fares  with  their 
companions  by  pulling  at  their  arms  or  legs;  for, 
if  they  are  destroyed  by  the  wind,  their  limbs  are 
absolutely  mortified,  and  will  come  asunder.  An 
extraordinary  blasting  wind  is  felt  occasionally  at 
Falkland’s  Islands,  but  it  seldom  continues  above 
twenty-four  hours.  It  cuts  the  herbage  down  as 
if  fires  had  been  made  under  it,  so  that  the  leaves 
are  parched  up  and  crumbled  into  dust.  P'owls 
are  seized  with  cramp,  so  as  never  to  recover;  and 
men  are.  oppressed  with  a  stopped  perspiration, 
heaviness  at  the  breast,  and  sore  throats. 

The  simoon  is  a  hot  wind  which  prevails  in 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Sj'ria,  and  the  adjacent  countries. 
When  it  begins  to  blow  in  Arabia,  the  atmosphere 
assumes  an  alarming  aspect.  The  sky  becomes 
dark  and  heavy,  the  sun  loses  his  splendor,  and 
becomes  of  a  violet  color,  and  the  air  is  thick  from 
the  subtile  dust  with  which  it  is  loaded.  At  first, 
the  wind  is  light  and  rapid,  and  not  remarkably 
hot;  its  temperature,  however,  soon  increases, 
until  it  ranges  at  upward  of  128°.  When  it 
occurs,  all  animated  bodies  discover  it  by  the 
change  it  produces  in  them.  The  lungs  are  con¬ 
tracted  and  become  painful,  respiration  is  short 
and  difficult,  the  skin  parched  and  dry,  and  the 
body  consumed  by  an  internal  heat.  'I'he  streets 
are  deserted,  and  the  dead  silence  of  night  reigns 
everywhere.  The  inhabitants  of  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  sliut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  and  those 
of  the  desert  in  their  tents,  or  in  wells  dug  in  the 
earth,  where  they  wait  the  termination  of  this 
destructive  heat.  The  only  refuge  travelers  have 
from  it  is,  to  fall  down  with  their  faces  clo.se  to 
the  ground,  and  to  continue  as  long  as  possible 
without  drawing  in  their  breath.  Mr.  Bruce  thus 
describes  it,  in  his  journey  through  the  desert : — 
“  At  eleven  o’clock,  while  we  contemplated  the 
top  of  Chiggre,  where  we  were  to  solace  our¬ 
selves  with  water,  Idris,  our  guide,  cried  out  with 
a  loud  voice,  ‘Fall  upon  your  faces,  for  here  is 
the  simoon.’  I  saw  from  the  south-east  a  haze, 
in  color  like  the  purple  part  of  the  rainbow,  which 
did  not  occupy  twenty  yards  in  breadth,  about 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  and  it  moved  very 
rapidly,  for  I  could  scarce  turn  to  fall  upon  the 
ground,  with  my  head  to  the  north,  when  I  felt 
the  heat  of  its  current  plainly  on  my  face.  We 
all  lay  flat  on  the  ground  as  if  dead,  until  Idris 
told  us  it  was  blown  over.  The  meteor  or  purple 
haze  which  I  saw  was  indeed  passed,  but  the  light 
air  which  still  blew  was  of  heat  to  threaten  suf¬ 


focation.  For  my  part,  I  found  distinctly  in  my 
breast  that  I  had  imbibed  a  part  of  it,  nor  was  1 
free  from  an  asthmatic  affection  until  I  was  in 
Italy  two  years  afterward.” 

Hurricanes  are  violent  tempests  of  wind,  ac¬ 
companied  with  thunders  and  lightnings,  rain,  or 
hail.  These  fearful  concussions  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  happen  most  frequently  in  the  range  of 
the  West  India  Islands,  and  about  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  forerunner  of  these  hurricanes, 
when  first  seen,  is  only  like  a  small  black  spot  on 
the  verge  of  the  horizon,  called  by  sailors  the 
bull’s  eye.  All  this  time  a  perfect  calm  reigns 
over  sea  and  land,  while  at  length,  coming  to  the 
place  where  its  fury  is  to  fall,  it  invests  the  whole 
horizon  with  darkness.  During  its  approach,  a 
hollow  murmur  is  heard  in  the  cavities  of  the 
mountains,  and  animals,  sensible  of  its  approach, 
run  over  the  fields  to  seek  for  shelter.  Nothing 
can  be  more  terrible  than  its  violence  when  it 
begins.  The  sun,  which,  but  a  moment  before, 
blazed  in  meridian  splendor,  is  totally  shut  out, 
and  a  midnight  darkness  prevails,  except  that  the 
air  is  incessantly  illuminated  with  gleams  of  light¬ 
ning,  so  vivid  that  one  can  see  to  read,  and  the 
rain  pours  down  in  torrents.  All  the  elements 
seem  to  arm  themselves  for  the  destruction  of 
human  labors,  and  even  of  the  scenes  of  nature 
herself.  The  velocity  of  the  wind  is  such,  that 
corn,  vines,  sugar-canes,  forests,  houses,  boats, 
ships,  are  swept  away,  or  buried  in  the  deep. 

A  tornado  is  a  sudden  and  violent  gust  of  wind 
from  all  points  of  the  compass.  It  partakes  some¬ 
what  of  the  nature  of  a  hurricane,  but  is  still 
more  violent  in  its  effects.  The  winds  seem  to 
blow  from  every  quarter,  and  settle  upon  one  des¬ 
tined  place,  with  such  fury  that  nothing  can  re¬ 
sist  their  vehemence.  When  they  have  met  in 
their  central  spot,  the  whirlwind  begins  with  cir¬ 
cular  rapidity.  The  sphere  every  moment  widens, 
as  it  continues  to  turn,  and  catches  every  object 
that  lies  within  its  attraction.  The  mariner, 
within  the  reach  of  its  influence  at  sea,  must  try 
all  his  power  and  skill  to  avoid  it,  which,  if  he  fail 
of  doing,  there  is  the  greatest  danger  of  his  going 
to  the  bottom.  Tornadoes  most  frequently  rage 
along  tho  coasts  of  Guinea,  and  other  parts  of 
western  Africa. 

Such  are  a  few  brief  sketches  of  the  phenome¬ 
na  of  noxious  and  stormy  winds.  It  is  evident 
that  they  did  not  exist  in  the  primitive  state  of 
our  globe;  for  the  operation  of  such  agents  of 
terror  and  destruction  appears  altogether  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  idea  that  man  is  at  present  in  a 
paradisaical  state,  and  possessed  of  that  innocence 
and  moral  purity  in  which  he  was  created.  It 
appears  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  an  Almighty 
Intelligence,  possessed  of  boundless  benevolence, 
that  innocent  beings  should  be  so  frequently  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  influence  of  such  dreadful  agents, 
by  which  they  are  swept  from  the  living  world  in 
a  manner  so  appalling  and'  terrific.  Man  is, 
therefore,  a  creature  who  has  fallen  from  his  pri¬ 
mitive  state  of  integrity;  and  such  fearful  agents, 
and  many  others,  as  tlie  volcano  and  the  earth¬ 
quake,  are  so  many  proofs  and  evidences  of  the 
depravity  and  fallen  state  of  the  human  race; 
otherwise  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  inhabit 
a  world  where  so  many  destructive  influences  are 
in  operation.  An  important  change  appears  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  at  the  period  of  the  universal  deluge,  which 
probably  may  have  given  rise  to  many  of  the  phy¬ 
sical  evils  connected  with  this  part  of  our  terres¬ 
trial  system;  which  may,  in  after  ages,  be  in  a 
great  measure  removed,  when  the  earth  shall  ba 
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cultivated  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  uni¬ 
versal  peace  and  brotherhood  prevail  among  all 
nations.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  occa¬ 
sional  operation  of  these  destructive  agents  to 
which  we  allude,  the  arrangements  connected 
with  our  globe,  in  their  prominent  bearings,  and 
considered  as  a  whole,  evidently  display  the  long- 
suffering,  the  tender  mercy,  and  the  goodness 
of  Jehovah,  and  should  lead  us  to  humble  our¬ 
selves  in  his  pi'esence,  under  a  sense  of  our  mani¬ 
fold  deviations  from  the  path  of  his  command- 
me  n  ts. 

The  velocity  of  winds  varies,  from  the  gentlest 
breeze  or  an  imperceptible  movement,  to  a  hundred 
miles  an  hour.  Light  airs  may  be  considered  as 
moving  at  the  rate  of  from  one  to  three  miles  an 
hour,  or  from  a  foot  and  a  half,  to  four  feet  and 
two-fifths,  per  second;  a  breeze,  from  four  to  six 
miles  an  hour;  a  brisk  gale,  from  ten  to  sixteen 
miles  an  hour;  a  fresh  gale,  from  twenty  to  twen¬ 


ty-five  miles;  a  strong  gale,  from  thirty  *o  thirty- 
five  miles;  a  hard  gale,  from  forty  to  forty-five 
miles;  a  storm  or  tempest,  fifty  miles;  a  great 
storm,  sixty  miles;  a  hurricane,  eighty  miles;  a 
violent  hurricane,  tearing  up  trees,  throwing  down 
houses,  etc.,  moves  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
miles  an  hour. 

Notwithstanding  the  occasional  ravages  of 
winds,  they  produce  many  beneficial  effects  in  the 
system  of  nature.  They  serve  as  ventilators  for 
purifying  the  atmosphere;  they  dispel  fogs  and 
noxious  vapors;  they  agitate  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  and  prevent  them  from  stagnation  and  pu¬ 
trefaction;  in  the  heat  of  summer  they  fan  us 
with  gales  and  gentle  breezes.  By  their  mechani¬ 
cal  force,  windmills  and  other  machinery  are  set 
in  motion,  and  ships  impelled  across  seas  and 
oceans  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  globe,  to 
promote  commerce,  learning,  religion,  and  th® 
mutual  intercourse  of  human  beings. 


C  H  A  P  T 

LUMINOUS  AND 

1.  The  Aurora  Borealis. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  phenomena  which  appears  in  the 
visible  sky,  especially  when  its  coruscations  dif¬ 
fuse  themselves  over  the  whole  face  of  the  hea¬ 
vens.  The  appearances  of  the  aurora  may  be 
arranged  under  the  following  particulars; — 1.  A 
liorizontal  light,  like  the  morning  twilight  or 
break  of  day.  This  light  generally  appears  in 
the  north  or  north  by  west,  and  sometimes  seems 
as  if  it  broke  out  from  a  few  darkish  clouds.  2. 
Fine,  slender,  luminous  beams,  well-defined,  and 
of  a  dense  light.  These  frequently  continue  a 
half  or  a  whole  minute,  apparently  at  rest,  but 
more  frequently  with  a  quick  lateral  motion,  that 
is,  from  east  to  west,  or  the  contrary.  3.  Flashes 
pointing  upward,  or  in  the  same  direction  with 
the  beams,  which  they  always  succeed.  These 
are  only  momentary,  and  have  no  lateral  motion, 
but  they  are  generally  repeated  many  times  in  a 
minute.  Tiiey  appear  much  broader,  more  dif¬ 
fuse,  and  of  a  weaker  light  than  the  beams;  they 
grow  gradually  fainter  until  they  disappear,  and 
sometimes  continue  for  several  liours,  flashing  at 
intervals.  Sometimes  they  are  confined  chiefly 
to  the  northern  region  of  the  heavens,  and  at 
otlier  times  illuminate  the  whole  sky  with  their 
fantastic  coruscations.  Such  are  some  of  the 
general  appearances  of  the  aurora  borealis,  but 
they  are  strikingly  varied  at  different  times,  and 
it  is  difficult  accurately  to  describe  the  shifting 
and  splendid  phenomena  they  present. 

The  aurora  has  been  occasionally  seen  in  all 
ages:  it  is  spoken  of  by  Herodotus,  Xenophon, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Ossian,  the 
Highland  bard.  Aristotle,  in  his  work  on  me¬ 
teors,  describes  it  as  “an  appearance  observed  by 
night  in  calm  weather,  resembling  flame  mingled 
with  smoke,  or  the  distant  appearance  of  burning 
stubble;  the  predominant  colors  being  purple, 
bright  red,  and  blood  color.”  It  has  been  more 
frequently  observed  in  Great  Britain  since  the 
year  1716,  when,  on  the  Gth  of  March,  it  appear¬ 
ed  with  a  splendor  which  attracted  universal  at¬ 
tention,  and  was  considered  by  many  as  prognostic 
of  wars,  famine  and  pestilence,  and  a  foreign  race 
of  princes. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  an  aurora,  as 
»een  by  Dr.  Dalton;~“ Attention  was  first  excited 


E  K  III. 

FIERY  METEORS. 

by  the  remarkably  red  appearance  of  the  clouds 
to  the  south,  which  afforded  snfilcient  light  to  read 
by  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  though  there 
was  no  moonlight  in  the  north.  From  half-past 
nine  to  ten,  r.  m.,  there  was  a  large  luminous 
horizontal  arch  to  the  southward,  and  one  or  more 
concentric  arches  northward.  At  half-past  ten 
o’clock,  streamers  appeared  very  low  in  the  south¬ 
east,  running  to  and  fro  from  west  to  south;  they 
increased  in  number,  and  began  to  approach  the 
zenith  apparently  with  an  accelerated  velocity ,when 
all  of  a  sudden  the  whole  hemisphere  was  covered 
with  them,  and  exhibited  such  an  appearance  as 
surpasses  all  description.  The  intensity  of  the 
light,  the  prodigious  number  and  velocity  of  the 
beams,  the  grand  intermixture  of  all  the  primitive 
colors  in  their  utmost  splendor,  variegating  the 
glowing  canop)’  with  the  most  enchanting  scenery, 
afforded  an  awful,  but,  at  the  same  time,  pleasing 
and  most  sublime  .spectacle.  Every  one  gazed 
with  astonishment,  but  the  uncommon  grandeur 
of  the  scene  lasted  only  one  minute;  the  variety 
of  colors  disappeared,  and  the  beams  were  con¬ 
verted  into  the  flashing  radiations;  but  even  then 
it  surpassed  all  other  appearances  of  the  aurora; 
in  short,  the  whole  hemisphere  was  covered  with 
it.” 

The  writer  had  occasion  to  witness  a  splendid 
and  somewhat  terrific  display  of  this  phenome¬ 
non,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dundee,  on  the  17th  No¬ 
vember,  1835.  A  little  before  nine  o’clock,  p.  m., 
the  coruscations  first  began  to  appear,  which  in  a 
short  time  diffused  all  the  brightness  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  moonlight  evening.  About  ten  o’clock, 
the  aurora  shone  in  all  its  splendor,  when  corus¬ 
cations,  or  streams  of  light,  more  than  thirty  or 
forty  degrees  in  length,  appeared  to  issue  from  a 
central  point  near  the  zenith,  and  to  exteud  them¬ 
selves  in  every  direction,  south,  north,  east,  and 
west,  like  the  meridians  on  an  artificial  globe. 
The  most  singular  feature  displayed  by  this  auro¬ 
ra  was  that  of  a  number  of  streams  of  light  of  a 
dark  red  color,  like  blood,  and  resembling  expan¬ 
sive  sheets  of  flame,  which  were  seen  in  all  di¬ 
rections  mingling  their  streams  with  the  more  bril¬ 
liant  yellow  coruscations,  and  giving  to  the  whole 
celestial  concave  an  appearance  of  terrific  gran¬ 
deur,  which  seemed  to  impress  the  mind  of  every 
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aeholder  with  awe  and  terror.  This  display  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  night  until  four  o’clock  next 
morning,  and  was  visible  over  the  whole  island 
of  Great  Britain.  In  London,  it  produced  such 
an  effect,  that  the  policemen,  ignorant  of  its  na¬ 
ture,  hurried  to  and  fro  through  all  the  avenues 
of  that  city  in  search  of  fires,  which  they  imagined 
had  burst  forth  from  every  quarter.  On  the  even¬ 
ing  of  September  29,  1847,  about  ten  o’clock,  a 
brilliant  and  rather  uncommon  aurora  made  its 
appearance,  near  Dundee.  Tire  sky  was  strong!)' 
illuminated  in  the  north,  and  numbers  of  spiral 
coruscations  shot  upward  toward  the  zenith.  But 
its  most  striking  peculiarity  was  that,  on  a  sud¬ 
den,  and  ill  a  portion  of  the  sky  which  was  per¬ 
fectly  clear,  an  immense  stream  of  light  began  to 
blaze  with  a  quivering  motion,  like  a  huge  ser¬ 
pent,  or  in  a  form  like  the  letter  s,  extending  forty 
or  fifty  degrees  in  length,  and  several  degrees  in 
breadth.  Such  streams  of  brilliant  light,  which 
appeared  and  vanished  with  all  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  were  to  be  seen  over  most  regions  of 
the  sky. 

This  phenomenon  appears  more  frequently,  and 
displays  itself  in  still  greater  splendor  in  the  polar 
regions  than  in  our  country.  It  is  also  said  that, 
in  those  regions,  a  hissing  sound  is  heard  during 
its  continuance.  During  the  long  nights  of  win¬ 
ter  in  those  countries,  particularly  in  Lapland  and 
Greenland,  its  radiations,  along  with  the  light  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  are  sufficient  to  guide  the  in¬ 
habitants  in  their  journeys,  and  to  enable  them  to 
engage  in  all  the  other  avocations  of  life.  In  the 
northern  parts  of  Siberia,  the  aurora  begins  with 
single  bright  pillars  rising  in  the  north,  which  gra¬ 
dually  increasing,  comprehend  a  large  space  in  the 
heavens,  rush  about  from  place  to  place  with  in¬ 
credible  velocity,  and  at  last  cover  almost  the  whole 
sky  up  to  the  zenith,  and  produce  an  appearance 
as  if  a  vast  tent  were  expanded  in  the  heavens 
glittering  with  gold,  rubies,  and  sapphires.  It  has 
been  found  likewise,  that  these  brilliant  pheno¬ 
mena  are  visible  in  the  south  polar  regions  as  well 
as  in  the  north.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
aurora  borealis  is  pretty  well  described  by  Thom¬ 
son,  the  poet  of  the  “Seasons.” 

“  Silent  from  the  north 
A  blaze  of  meteors  shoots;  ensweeping  first 
Tire  lower  skies,  they  all  at  once  converge 
High  to  the  crown  of  henven,  and  all  at  once 
Relapsing  quick,  as  quickly  re-ascend 
And  mix  and  thwart,  extinguish  and  renew 
All  ether  coursing  in  a  maze  of  light.” 

Various  opinions  have  been  formed  as  to  the 
cause  which  produces  the  phenomena  of  the  au¬ 
rora.  Most  philosophers  seem  to  agree  that  it  is 
of  an  electrical  nature,  as  its  appearance  can  be 
imitated  by  artificial  electricity.  Dr.  Faraday  con¬ 
siders  it  as  highly  probable,  “  that  it  is  a  lumi¬ 
nous  accumulation  of  electricity  flowing  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles,  for  the  restoration  of  electric 
equilibrium.”  But  whatever  may  be  the  physical 
cause  of  the  aurora,  it  presents  to  our  view  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  sublime,  and  at  the  same  time 
awful  and  mysterious  phenomena  which  appear  in 
our  sky — while  its  coruscations  sometimes  cover 
with  inconceivable  magnificence,  the  concave  of 
the  whole  hemisphere,  changing  their  positions 
every  moment,  now  resembling  vast  pyramids,  or 
Innumerable  columns,  now  vanishing  in  a  moment, 
leaving  the  heavens  somber  and  black,  and  now 
returning  with  increased  splendor,  shedding  a 
matchless  glory  over  the  heavens.  Such  striking 
phenomena  evidently  display  the  majesty  and 
glory  of  the  Creator  and  his  power  to  cause  the 
invisible  elements  of  nature  to  produce  the  most 
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grand  and  diversified  scenery — and  although  their 
mode  of  operation  is  not  thoroughly  discovered, 
they  are,  doubtless,  intended  to  subserve  beneficial 
purposes  in  the  system  of  creation. 

2.  Luminous  arches. — These  are  somewhat  strik* 
ing  phenomena,  which  sometimes  precede,  or  ac¬ 
company  the  aurora  borealis,  but  they  make  their 
appearance  only  at  very  distant  intervals.  The 
writer  has  seen  only  four  or  five  Of  these  arches 
within  the  space  of  the  last  thirty  years.  One  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  arches  appeared  on  the 
27th  of  August,  1846,  and  was  first  perceived 
a  few  minutes  before  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
It  was  a  grand  and  beautiful  luminous  arch,  which 
stretched  from  one  side  of  the  heavens  to  the 
other,  forming  a  most  resplendent  object  in  a  clear 
and  serene  sky.  Its  highest  point  was  about 
seventy-five  degrees  above  the  southern  horizon — 
a  little  above,  the  brilliant  star  Vega  Lyrte.  Lika 
all  the  other  arches  of  this  kind  he  has  seen,  it  had 
a  gradual  motion  downward  toward  the  southern 
horizon,  so  that  in  the  course  of  twenty  minutes 
it  was  considerably  below  the  star  now  mentioned. 
Its  direction  was  from  east  by  north,  to  west  by 
south,  or  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  magnetic 
meridian — which  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  operation  of  the  magnetic  princi¬ 
ple.  This  is  the  exact  direction  of  all  the  luminous 
arches  now  referred  to,  and  they  are  all  evidently 
connected  with  the  appearance  of  the  aurora  bore¬ 
alis,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  peculiar  modifica¬ 
tion  of  this  phenomenon.  Its  breadth  was  greater 
than  that  of  a  common  rainbow;  there  appeared  no 
prismatic  colors,  but  a  pure  brilliant  white,  con¬ 
trasting  most  beautifully  with  the  deep  azure  of 
the  sky.  An  aurora  appeared  at  the  same  time 
in  the  north  and  north-west,  but  its  coruscations 
were  not  very  vivid,,  and  continued  only  for  a 
very  short  time.  The  arch  began  first  gradually 
to  disappear  at  its  extremities,  near  the  eastern 
and  western  horizon,  and,  about  forty  minutes  after 
having  been  first  seen,  it  was  completely  dissipated. 
The  hight  of  such  phenomena  above  the  earth 
has  been  variously  estimated.  Euler  estimated 
them  at  1000  miles  ;  Boscovich,  at  about  800; 
Bergman,  at  460;  and  Dr.  Dalton,  at  150  miles, 
which  is,  perhaps,  nearest  the  truth.  Whatever 
maybe  the  hight  of  the  luminous  arches,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  elevation  of  the  aurora 
borealis  above  the  earth  is  the  same,  as  they  evi¬ 
dently  are  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  same 
cause. 

3.  Fire-halls. — These  are  a  species  of  luminous 
or  fiery  bodies,  which  are  occasionally  seen  to 
wing  their  flight  through  the  upper  regions,  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  velocity  and  splendor. 
In  tropical  climates,  these  bodies  are  more  fre¬ 
quently  seen  than  in  our  more,  temperate  regions. 
The  following  are  a  few  brief  descriptions  of  soma 
of  the  meteors.  Mr.  Barham  relates  that,  when 
he  was  riding  in  Jamaica,  one  evening,  he  beheld 
a  ball  of  fire  apparently  about  the  bigness  of  a 
bomb,  swiftly  falling  down  with  a  great  blaze. 
Approaching  the  place  where  it  fell,  he  found  the 
ground  strangely  broken  up  and  plowed,  and 
several  holes  appeared  of  the  bigness  of  a  man’s 
head,  and  all  the  green  herbage  burned  up  near 
the  holes;  at  the  same  time,  a  strong  smell  of 
sulphur.  In  the  year  1676,  a  great  globe  of  fire 
was  seen  at  Bononia,  in  Italy,  about  forty  mi¬ 
nutes  after  sunset.  It  passed  with  a  most  rapid 
course,  and  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  miles  a  minute,  and  at  last  stood 
over  the  Adriatic  sea.  It  crossed  all  Italy  in  its 
course, and  by  computation,  it  was  found  that  it 
could  not  have  been  less  than  thirty-eight  rnilea 
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above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Wherever  it  ap- 
roached,  the  inhabitants  below  could  distinctly 
ear  it,  with  a  hissing  noise,  resembling  that  of  a 
firework.  It  was  heard  to  go  off  with  a  violent 
explosion.  Its  magnitude,  when  at  Bononia,  ap¬ 
peared  twice  as  long  as  the  moon,  one  way,  and 
about  as  broad  the  other.  It  was  estimated  to  be 
a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broad. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  extraordinary  me¬ 
teors  of  this  kind  made  its  appearance  on  the  18th 
of  August,  1783,  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  It  was  seen  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
from  the  Shetland  isles  to  the  English  channel, 
over  all  France,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Italy,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  described  a  tract  of  at  least 
one  thousand  miles  over  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
It  appears  to  have  burst  and  re-united  several 
times,  and  the  first  bursting  which  was  noticed 
was  somewhere  over  Lincolnshire,  in  England. 
Its  appearance  produced  universal  wonder  and 
alarm.  When  it  was  observed  at  Brussels,  the 
moon  appeared  quite  red,  and  the  illumination  was 
so  great  as  totally  to  obliterate  the  stars.  A  report 
was  heard  some  time  after  it  disappeared,  which 
was  loudest  in  Lincolnshire,  and  afterward  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Kent.  A  hissing  sound  was  said 
also  to  accompany  its  progress.  At  Greenwich, 
two  bright  balls,  parallel  to  each  other,  led  the  way, 
and  were  followed  by  an  expulsion  of  eight  others. 
The  balls  were  tinted  first  with  a  pure  bright  light, 
then  followed  a  yellow  mixed  with  azure,  red,  and 
green,  which,  with  a  coalition  of  bolder  lints,  and 
a  reflection  from  the  other  balls,  gave  the  most 
beautiful  rotundity  and  variation  of  color  with 
which  the  human  eye  could  be  charmed.  The 
bight  of  this  fireball  was  reckoned  at  from  seventy 
to  ninety  miles,  its  diameter  was  estimated  at 
nearly  two  miles,  and  its  velocity  at  about  1000 
miles  a  minute.  The  same  year,  on  the  4th  of 
October,  at  forty-three  minutes  past  six  in  the 
evening,  another  meteor  appeared  nearly  of  the 
same  description,  but  much  smaller  and  of  shorter 
duration.  It  was  first  perceived  to  the  northward 
as  a  stream  of  fire,  like  the  common  shooting  stars, 
but  large;  and  presently  burst  out  into  that  in¬ 
tensely  bright  bluish  flame,  which  is  peculiar  to 
such  meteors.  It  was  nearly  globular,  but  left 
behind  it  a  dusky  red  streak  of^re.  After  mov¬ 
ing  ten  degrees  in  this  state,  it  became  suddenly 
extinct  without  any  explosion.  Its  bight  was  es¬ 
timated  at  between  forty  and  fifty  miles. 

As  to  the  physical  causes  which  produce  these 
extraordinary  meteors,  we  are  still  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  ignorant.  The  general  opinion  among  phi¬ 
losophers  is,  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  electricity.  The  velocity  with  which 
these  meteors  wing  their  flight — the  electrical  phe¬ 
nomena  attending  them,  the  lambent  flames  and 
sparks  proceeding  from  them — their  connection 
with  the  aurora  borealis,  on  whose  appearance  lu¬ 
minous  balls  have  been  seen  formed  and  darting 
about  with  great  velocity — and  their  general  mo¬ 
tions,  which  are  constantly  from  or  toward  the 
north,  or  north-west  —  have  been  viewed  as  so 
many  arguments  corroborative  of  their  electrical 
origin.  Still  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  all  the 
phenomena  exhibited  by  these  bodies  by  electricity 
alone,  since  some  of  these  bodies  appeared  to  be 
of  a  denser  and  more  compact  structure  than 
electricity  could  produce. 

4.  Shooting  or  falling  stars. — These  are  meteors 
which  are  frequently  seen  darting  through  the 
sky.  in  the  form  of  stars,  and  most  frequently  ac¬ 
companied,  with  a  train  of  light.  The  nature  of 
these  bodies  has  not  yet  been  well  ascertained, 
and  pliilosoi  hers  have  of  late  been  disposed  to 


alter  their  former  opinions  respecting  them.  It  ap» 
pears,  from  certain  late  observations  made  at  Bres¬ 
lau  by  Professor  Brandes  and  his  pupils,  that  the 
bight  of  some  shooting  stars  is  not  less  than  five 
hundred  miles,  and  that  they  move  at  the  rate  of 
eighteen  miles  in  a  second.  A  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  wonderful  display  of  the  phenomena  of 
shooting  stars  has  of  late  occurred  in  different 
places,  particularly  in  America.  On  the  evening 
of  the  12th  and  the  morning  of  the  13th  Novem¬ 
ber,  1833,  a  shower  of  these  meteors  happened  at 
Boston,  New  York,  and  other  places,  and  their 
number  was  considered  to  equal  one-half  of  the 
flakes  which  fill  the  air  in  an  ordinary  fall  of  snow. 
It  was  calculated  that,  in  some  places,  they  fell  at 
the  rate  of  36,000  per  hour,  and  the  phenomena 
lasted  more  than  seven  hours.  At  Boston,  the 
number  of  shooting-stars  which  were  seen  was 
estimated  at  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand.  Si¬ 
milar  phenomena,  though  not  'in  such  numbers, 
have  appeared  in  various  other  places,  and  in  the 
subsequent  years,  from  the  12th  to  the  15th  No¬ 
vember,  and  hence  they  have  been  denominated 
the  November  meteors.  M.  Arago,  the  French 
philosopher,  is  of  opinion,  that  such  extraordinary 
phenomena  cannot  well  be  accounted  for,  unless 
it  be  supposed  that,  beside  the  planetary  bodies 
which  revolve  around  the  sun,  there  are  myriads 
of  smaller  bodies,  which  only  become  visible  at 
the  moment  when  they  come  within  our  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  assume  a  meteoric  appearance;  and 
that  they  move  in  groups,  and  also  singly.  Dr. 
Olmsted,  of  New  Haven,  who  particularly  inves¬ 
tigated  the  meteoric  showers  of  1833,  deduces  the 
following  among  other  conclusions:— That  the 
distance  of  the  body  whence  they  emanated  was 
about  2238  miles — that  they  entered  the  earth’s 
atmosphere  with  a  velocity  of  four  miles  per  second 
— that  some  of  the  larger  meteors  must  have  been 
bodies  of  great  size,  not  less  than  a  mile  in  diame¬ 
ter — and,  that  they  consisted  of  portions  of  a  ne¬ 
bulous  body  which  revolves  around  the  sun,  in 
one  hundred  and  eighty-two  days. 

VVe  may  learn  from  such  phenomena  that,  if 
the  universe  were  not  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  wise  and  benevolent  Being,  or  if  the  powers 
of  nature  were  left  to  act  at  random,  the  world 
in  which  we  live  might  be  subjected  to  manifold 
disasters  from  unknown  bodies  and  unseen  causes, 
from  which  we  have  hitherto  been  protected. 

5.  Parhelia,  or  mock  suns. — A  parhelion  is  a 
meteor  in  the  form  of  a  very  bright  light  appear¬ 
ing  on  one  side  of  the  sun,  and  resembling  that 
luminary.  They  generally  seem  about  the  size 
of  the  true  sun,  not  quite  so  bright,  thougli  some¬ 
times  they  are  said  to  rival  their  parent  luminary 
in  splendor.  When  there  is  a  number  of  them, 
they  are  not  equal  to  each  other  in  brightness, 
and  externally  they  are  tinged  with  colors  like 
the  rainbow.  They  differ  in  number  and  size; 
but  they  all  agree  in  breadth,  which  is  that  of  the 
apparent  diameter  of  the  sun.  Appearances  of 
this  kind  have  been  observed,  both  in  ancient  and 
in  modern  times,  Gassendi,  the  Italian  astronomer, 
relates,  that  in  1635  and  1636,  he  often  saw  one 
mock  sun.  Two  were  observed  by  M.  de  la  Hire, 
in  1689,  and  the  same  number  by  Cassini,  1693; 
Mr.  Grey,  in  1700;  Dr.  Halley,  in  1702;  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  in  Dublin,  in  1783;  but  the  most 
remarkable  appearances  of  this  kind  were  seen  at 
Rome  byScheiner;  by  Muschenbroeck,  at  Utrecht; 
and  by  Hevelius,  at  Sedan;  by  the  former,  four 
mock  suns  were  observed,  and  by  the  latter  seven. 

The  phenomenon  of  these  meteors  observed  by 
Scheiner,  at  Rome,  is  represented  at  figure  7,  ia 
which  A  is  the  place  of  the  observer;  b,  his  zo- 
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Bith;  c,  the  true  sun;  a  B,  a  plane  passing  through 
the  observer’s  eye,  the  true  sun,  and  the  zenith. 

Fig.  7. 


About  the  sun,  c,  there  appeared  two  concentric 
rings,  not  complete,  but  diversified  with  colors. 
The  lesser  of  them,  n  e  f,  was  fuller  and  more 
perfect;  and  though  it  was  open  from  n  to  f,  yet 
those  ends  were  perpetually  endeavoring  to  unite, 
and  sometimes  they  did  so.  The  outer  of  these 
rings  was  much  fainter,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  per¬ 
ceptible.  It  had,  however,  a  variety  of  colors,  but 
was  very  inconstant.  The  third  circle  was  very 
large,  and  entirely  white,  passing  through  the 
middle  of  the  sun,  and  everywhere  parallel  to  the 
horizon.  In  the  intersection  of  this  circle,  and 
the  outward  iris,  G  K  I,  there  broke  out  two  par¬ 
helia,  N  and  K.  The  brightness  of  the  middle  of 
them  was  something  like  that  of  the  sun,  but  to¬ 
ward  the  edges  they  were  tinged  with  colors  like 
the  rainbow.  The  parhelion  n  was  a  little  waver¬ 
ing,  and  sent  out  a  spiked  tail,N  p,  of  a  color  some¬ 
what  fiery.  The  parhelia  at  l  and  m  were  not  so 
bright  as  the  former,  but  were  rounder  and  white, 
like  the  circle  in  which  they  were  placed.  The 
parhelion  n  disappeared  before  k,  and  while  m  grew 
fainter,  k  grew  brighter,  and  vanished  the  last  of 
all.  Parhelia  have  been  visible  for  two,  three,  and 
four  hours  together,  and  in  North  America  they 
are  said  to  continue  some  days,  and  to  be  visible 
from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

6.  Thunder  and  lightning. — These  sublime  and 
terrific  phenomena  are  well  known  to  every  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  are  occasionally  displayed  in  every 
region  of  the  globe.  A  thunder  storm  usually 
happens  in  calm  weather,  though  sometimes  it  has 
been  accompanied  with  furious  winds.  A  dark 
cloud  is  observed  to  attract  other  clouds  to  it,  by 
which  it  continually  increases  both  in  magnitude 
and  apparent  density;  and  when  it  has  thus  accu¬ 
mulated  to  a  great  size,  its  lower  surface  swells  in 
particular  parts  toward  the  earth,  and  light  flimsy 
clouds  are  sometimes  seen  flying  under  it,  and  con¬ 
tinually  changing  their  ragged  shape.  During  the 
time  the  cloud  is  thus  forming,  the  heavens  begin 
to  darken  apace,  the  whole  mass  sinks  down, 
wind  arises, and  frequently  shifts  in  squalls, flashes 
of  lightning  are  seen  to  dart  from  one  part  of  it 
to  another,  and  often  to  illuminate  the  whole  mass 
and  the  surrounding  landscape.  When  the  cloud 
has  acquired  a  sufficient  expansion,  the  lightning 
strikes  the  earth  in  two  opposite  points;  its  paths 
lying  through  the  whole  body  of  the  cloud.  Heavy 
rains,  and  sometimes  hail  showers,  accompany 
these  dire  phenomena,  until,  after  numerous  suc¬ 
cessive  discharges,  the  cloud  rarefies  and  the  storm 


ceases.  The  scene  of  a  thunder  storm  is  gene¬ 
rally  in  the  middle  regions  of  the  atmosphere;  and 
it  is  not  a  frequent  case  that  an  electrical  discharge 
is  made  into  the  earth.  The  lightning  darts  from 
one  cloud  into  another,  and  when  the  clouds  are 
high,  there  is  no  danger  to  persons  or  objects  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  But  when  the  cloud  is 
low,  and  within  the  striking  distance  of  the  earth, 
when  the  flashes  appear  to  strike  perpendicularly, 
and  when  only  a  second  or  two  elapse  between 
seeing  the  flash  and  hearing  the  report  of  the 
thunder,  every  object  around  may  be  considered 
as  within  the  limits  of  danger;  for  then  the 
lightning  strikes  into  some  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  every  object  in  the  line  of  its  course  is  liable 
to  be  injured.  We  may  ascertain  the  distance  of 
a  thunder-cloud,  by  counting  the  number  of  se¬ 
conds  or  pulsations  that  intervene  between  seeing 
the  lightning  and  hearing  the  first  sound  of  the 
thunder,  allowing  about  1142  feet,  or  380  yards 
for  every  second.  Thus,  if  two  seconds  intervene, 
the  distance  is  760  yards;  if  three  seconds,  1140 
yards,  if  four  and  a  half  seconds,  1710  yards,  or 
nearly  a  mile,  etc.  During  a  thunder  storm,  the 
lightning  sometimes  assumes  different  forms. 
Sometimes  it  appears  as  balls  of  fire,  moving  with 
great  velocity;  this  is  the  most  dangerous  sj)ecie.s 
of  lightning,  and  where  they  strike,  corn-yards 
are  set  on  fire,  and  sometimes  flocks  of  sheep, 
herds  of  cattle,  and  human  beings  are  instantly 
killed.  Another  form  is  that  of  zigzag  light¬ 
ning,  which  most  frequently  accompanies  thunder 
storms.  It  is  likewise  destructive,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  ball-lightning.  The  next  spe¬ 
cies  is  the  sheet-lightning,  which  appears  in  the 
form  of  a  lambent  flame,  or  a  sudden  illumination, 
without  any  determinate  form.  It  is  never  known 
to  do  any  injury. 

As  to  the  cause  of  thunderstorms,  it  is  now  as¬ 
certained,  beyond  dispute,  that  lightning  and  elec¬ 
tricity  are  identical.  This  had  been  long  ago, 
surmised,  after  the  attention  of  philosophers  had 
been  directed  to  the  subject  of  electricity.  It  was 
observed  that  lightning,  in  its  course,  took  the 
best  conductors  of  electricity,  such  as  bell-wires, 
and  gildings;  that  it  burned,  exploded,  and  des¬ 
troyed  conducting  substances,  as  electricity  does; 
that  it  struck  the  most  elevated  objects,  as  trees 
and  spires;  that  the  crooked  form  of  zigzag  light¬ 
ning  was  similar  to  that  of  an  electric  spark;  and 
that  it  affected  the  nervous  system,  and  changed 
the  polarity  of  the  mariner’s  needle,  as  electricity 
was  found  to  do.  This  was,  at  last,  put  to  the 
test  of  experiment  by  Dr.  Franklin,  by  elevating 
during  a  thunder  storm,  a  kite,  with,  a  metallic 
point  on  the  head  of  it,  when  he  drew  an  electric 
spark  from  the  cloud  by  means  of  a  key,  connected 
with  the  wet  string,  which  was  connected  with 
the  kite.  Nearly  at  the  same  lime  an  experimejit, 
somewhat  similar,  was  performed  by  M.  Daiibard, 
at  Marly  de  Ville,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Taris. 
These  experiments  were  made  in  1752,  and  since 
that  period,  lightning,  and  tlie  electric  matter,  have 
been  considered  as  the  same;  though  there  are 
still  many  phenomena  connected  with  thunder 
storms  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  The  grand 
practical  use  to  whiclt  Dr.  Franklin  a])[)lied  Ins 
discovery,  was  to  secure  buildings  from  being 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  lightning;  which  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  fixing  a  pointed  metallic  rod  higher 
than  any  part  of  the  building,  and  communicat¬ 
ing  with  the  earth.  This  wire  the  lightning  will 
seize  upon,  in  preference  to  any  other  part  of  the 
building,  by  which  it  is  conducted  to  the  earth 
without  injuring  the  inhabitants. 

Maxims  during  a  thunder-storm. — When  in  the 
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open  fields,  avoid  trees,  but  be  near  them — say  at 
the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  feet — as  high  ob¬ 
jects  are  more  likely  to  be  struck  with  lightning 
than  those  whicli  are  low.  When  walking  in  the 
open  air,  avoid  ponds,  rivers,  streamlets,  and  every 
mass  of  water;  for  water,  being  a  conductor  of 
electricity,  might  determine  the  lightning  to  the 
place  we  occupy.  Do  not  avoid  rain,  as  it  is 
safer,  in  a  thunder-storm,  to  be  completely  drench¬ 
ed  than  otherwise.  When  in  a  house,  persons 
should  avoid  sitting  near  the  fireplace,  as  it  brings 
us  in  connection  with  the  highest  part  of  tlie 
building,  and  which  contains  such  conducting 
substances,  as  the  grate,  the  fender,  and  fire-irons. 
Beil- wires,  mirrors,  gildings,  lusters,  and  other 
metallic  substances,  should  also  be  avoided.  The 
safest  posilion  is  in  the  middle  of  a  large  room, 
at  a  distance  from  conducting  substances,  with 
our  chair  placed  on  a  mattress. 

In  the  preceding  pages,  we  have  taken  a  cur¬ 
sory  survey  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  of  the  phenomena  it  frequently 
presents,  and  have  noticed  the  evidences  of  Di¬ 
vine  wisdom  and  beneficence  as  displayed  in  the 
arrangements  connected  with  this  admirable  ap¬ 
pendage  to  our  globe.  A  devout  contemplation 
of  this  subject  is  worthy  of  the  serious  attention 
of  every  rational  and  Christian  mind;  for  all  the 
works  of  God  are  intended  to  display  to  intelli¬ 
gent  beings  certain  parts  of  the  character  and 
attributes  of  the  Almighty,  and  to  inspire  us  with 
love  and  gratitude  for  those  merciful  and  benevo¬ 
lent  arrangements  by  which  our  lives  are  pre¬ 
served,  and  our  happiness  and  comforts  secured. 
The  system  of  the  material  world,  in  all  its  varie¬ 
ties,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  revelations 
given  by  God  to  man,  in  order  that  we  may  trace, 
from  his  external  operations,  visible  to  every  eye, 
something  of  the  nature  of  that  Almighty  Being 
who  at  first  brought  all  things  into  exi.stence.,  and 
who,  every  moment,  superintends  all  their  move¬ 
ments.  Hence  we  are  informed,  bv'  an  inspired 
writer,  that  the  “invisible  things  of  Him  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead.” 

Had  man  continued  in  primeval  innocence,  in 
the  complete  ex’ercise  of  his  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties,  this  would,  perhaps,  have  been  the  onlv 
revelation  of  which  he  stood  in  need.  But,  in  his 
present  fallen  state,  the  investigation  and  study 
of  the  material  world  are  not  sufficient  to  lead 
him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  to 
guide  him  in  the  way  that  leads  to  immortal  hap¬ 
piness.  Hence  it  happened  that  even  the  wisest 
sages  of  antiquity,  who  were  destitute  of  any 
otlier  revelation,  completely  failed  in  attaining  to 
just  conceptions  of  the  Ebirnai  Divinity,  of  the 
worship  and  homage  he  required,  of  the  duties 
they  ought  to  perform,  and  of  their  eternal  desti¬ 
nation.  “Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they 
became  fools,  and  changed  the  glory  of  the  incor¬ 
ruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corrupti¬ 
ble  man,  and  to  birds,  and  to  four-footed  beasts, 
and  creeping  things.” 

The  leligion  of  nature  is  glaringly  deficient  in 
directing  us  to  correct  views  of  the  attributes  of 
the  true  God,  and  particuiariy  of  the  conceptions 
we  ought  to  form  of  his  moral  character,  as  a 
Being  posses.sed  of  strict  and  impartial  justice  and 
eternal  rectitude,  and  whether  he  be  disposed  to 
the  exercise  of  mercy  and  love.  Hence,  some  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  denied  his  existence,  and 
others  embraced  the  notion  of  a  multiplicity  of 
gods,  celestial,  aerial,  terrestrial,  and  infernal;  and 
the  moral  characters  and  actions  attributed  to  such 


deities  were  distinguished  for  everything  that  was 
wicked,  base,  cruel,  and  licentious.  The  light  of 
nature  can  afford  us  no  certain  and  indubitable 
evidence  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  a  future 
state  of  eternal  rewards  and  punishments,  or  of  a 
future  and  glorious  resurrection  :  for  many  oppo¬ 
site  and  discordant  opinions  prevailed  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  among  those  who  were  destitute  of  Divins 
revelation;  some  of  them  absolutely  denying  the 
existence  of  such  a  state  as  a  vulgar  error;  while 
others  represented  it  as  altogether  uncertain,  hav¬ 
ing  no  solid  foundation  for  its  support.  Tho 
light  of  nature  can  convey  no  proper  notion  of  a 
creative  Power  that  could  produce  the  universe 
out  of  nothing,  nor  of  the  time  and  manner  in 
which  the  world  was  created  and  arranged.  Hence, 
one  sect  of  heathen  philosophers  held  that  the 
world  was  eternal;  and  another,  that  it  was  formed 
in  its  present  admirable  order  by  a  fortuitous  con¬ 
course  of  innumerable  atoms.  It  can  afford  ua 
no  certain  information  respecting  the  origin  of 
evil,  and  the  cause  of  that  depravity  and  misery, 
which  exist  among  mankind;  and,  in  short,  it  can 
point  out  no  method  by  which  those  who  have 
offended  God  may  be  certainly  restored  to  his 
favor,  and  a  reconciliation  effected  between  God 
and  man;  so  that  his  mercy  mav  be  exercised 
without  the  violation  of  his  justice,  and  the  par¬ 
don  of  sinners  rendered  consistent  with  the  honor 
of  his  laws  and  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  his 
government.  From  nature,  therefore,  there  arises 
no  sufficient  comfort  to  sinners  to  warrant  hopes 
of  forgivenes.s;  but,  on  the  contrary,  anxious  and 
endless  solicitude  about  the  means  of  appeasing 
the  Deily.  Hence  the  V'arious  modes  of  sacri¬ 
ficing,  anil  the  numberless  superstitions  which 
overspread  tiie  heathen  world,  but  which  were  un¬ 
satisfactory  to  the  wiser  part  of  mankind,  even  in 
the  limes  of  pagan  darkness  and  ignorance. 

While  ignorant  of  the  important  and  interest¬ 
ing  truths  now  adverted  to,  we  can  enjoy  no  solid 
happiness  in  the  present  state,  nor  any  cheering 
prospects  in  reference  to  a  future  and  eternal 
world.  But,  on  all  these  subjects,  so  interesting 
to  every  human  being,  the  Christian  revelation 
throws  an  effulgence  of  light  and  evidence,  and 
affords  every  satisfaction  to  the  anxious  mind 
which  it  can  desire.  It  has  “  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light,”  and  shed  a  radiance  over 
the  mansions  of  the  tomb,  and  the  scenes  of  a 
future  world;  it  has  unraveled  the  origin  of  evil, 
and  the  cause  of  all  those  miseries  and  moral 
abominations  which  have  prevailed  in  tho  world; 
and,  above  all,  it  has  disclosed  the  gracious  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  God  of  mercy  and  love  toward  our 
fallen  and  apostate  world,  and  opened  the  way  by 
which  sinners  may  be  pardoned  and  restored  to 
the  Divine  favor,  in  full  consistency  with  all  the 
perfections  of  the  Divinity,  and  the  honors  of  his 
universal  government.  For  thus  runs  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  Most  High  to  all  the  children  of  men; 
“  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.”  He 
sent  his  Son  into  our  world,  as  a  messenger  of 
peace,  “to  bear  the  sin  of  many,”  “to  bring  in. 
everlasting  righteousness,”  to  make  “  intercession 
for  the  transgressors,”  to  vindicate  the  honors  of 
his  broken  law,  to  abolish  death,  and  to  open  ths 
way  to  the  mansions  of  glory  in  the  heavens,  to 
men  of  all  nations,  kindreds,  and  languages,  who 
receive  the  record  he  hath  given  of  his  Son,  and 
submit  to  the  method  of  salvation  he  hath  devised. 
He  hath  set  forth  his  Son.  to  tho  world  to  be  “  a 
propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare 
his  righteousne.ss  for  the  remission  of  sins,  ,  .  , 
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that  he  might  be  just  and  the  justifier  of  him 
wliich  believeth  in  Jesus.”  It  is,  therefore,  “a 
faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation, 
that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sin¬ 
ners,”  even  the  chief.  And  all  who  receive  the 
salvation  thus  proffered,  will  consecrate  themselves 
to  his  service,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
prosecute  a  course  of  obedience,  “denying  un¬ 
godliness  and  worldly  lusts,”  and  living  “  soberly, 
righteously^,  and  godly  in  the  present  world.” 
Every  sin  and  violation  of  the  Divine  law  will  be 
carefully'  avoided;  every  holy  disposition,  every 
heavenly  temper,  and  every'  Divine,  virtue  and 
grace  will  be  sedulously  cultivated;  love  to  God 
and  man  will  pervade  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul, 
and  be  displayed  in  the  general  tenor  of  the  con¬ 
duct;  and,  by'  pursuing  such  a  course  of  action, 
the  individual  will  be  gradually  prepared  for  the 
nobler  contemplations  and  exercises  of  that  higher 
sphere  of  existence,  where  there  is  “fullness  of 
joy,”  and  “  where  there  are  pleasures  forever¬ 
more.” 

From  what  we  have  now  stated,  W’e  may  fairly' 
conclude,  that  all  our  contemplations  of  the  works 
of  nature,  and  all  our  investigations  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  visible  creation,  ougiit  to  be  conducted 
in  connection  with  the  views  and  discoveries  un¬ 
folded  by  Divine  revelation.  The  two  revelations 
which  God  has  made  to  us,  when  properly  studied, 
will  be  found  not  only  in  perfect  harmony,  but  to 
throw  a  mutual  light  on  each  other;  so  that  what 
may  appear  deficient  in  one  is  supplied  by  the 
other.  W^hile  we  contemplate  the  manifestations 
of  Divine  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  in  the 
arrangements  and  operations  of  nature,  we  per¬ 
ceive  the  same  attributes  illustrated  in  the  records 
of  revelation;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  we  per¬ 
ceive  what  nature  cannot  teach  us,  that  God  is  a 
Being  of  perfect  and  eternal  rectitude,  of  inviola¬ 
ble  faithfulness,  of  boundless  benevolence;  ready 
to  forgive,  and  rich  in  mercy  to  all  who  call  upon 
him  in  truth: — a  Being  who  fills  immensity  of 
space  w'ith  his  presence,  who  possesses  the  most 
intimate  knowledge  of  all  creatures  and  events 
throughout  creation,  and  who  superintends  all  the 
movements  of  the  material  universe.  To  what¬ 
ever  scene  of  nature  we  direct  our  attention,  we 
find  sentiments  in  Scripture  adequate  to  express 
every  emotion  of  the  soul  while  engaged  in  such 
contemplations.  Are  we  contemplating  the  im¬ 
mense  number  ami  variety  of  animated  beings 
which  people  the  earth,  the  waters,  and  the  air, 
and  the  ample  provision  made  for  their  accommo¬ 
dation  and  subsistence — where  can  we  find  lan¬ 
guage  more  appropriate  to  express  our  feelings 
than  in  these  words  of  the  Psalmist,  “O  Lord, 
how  manifold  are  thy  works,  in  wisdom  liast  thou 
made  them  all  :  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches  1 
So  is  this  great  and  wide  sea,  wherein  are  things 
creeping  innumerable,  both  small  and  great  beasts. 
— These  wait  all  upon  thee;  that  thou  mayst  give 
them  their  meat  in  due  season.  That  thou  givest 
them — they  gather;  thou  openest  thy  hand — tliey 
are  filled  with  good.”  When  we  survey  the 
structure  of  the  human  frame,  and  consider  the 
vast  number  of  bones,  muscles,  veins,  arteries, 
lacteals,  and  other  parts,  all  curiously  combined, 
performing  such  a  variety  of  functions,  and  all 
contributing  to  life  and  enjoyment — can  we  re¬ 
frain  from  adopting  the  expressive  language  of 
the  Psalmist  I  “  I  will  praise  thee;  for  I  am  fear¬ 
fully  and  wonderfully  made  :  marvelous  are  thy 
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works  ! — how  precious  are  thy' thoughts  unto  me, 
0  God  !  how  great  is  the  sum  of  them!  If  I 
should  count  them  they' are  more  in  number  than 
the  sand.”  When  we  consider  the  amazing  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  heavens — the  immense  magnitude  and 
number  of  the  mighty  orbs  contained  within  the 
canopy  of  the  sky — that  millions  upon  millions 
of  suns  and  worlds  stretching  into  the  immensity 
of  space  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  vision,  nr 
even  of  our  imagination,  form  only  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  universal  empire  of  the  Almiglity; 
and  when  the  mind  is  overwhelmed  and  lost,  on 
the  view  of  this  stupendous  scene — where  shall 
we  find  language  to  express  our  emotions,  mcio 
emphatic  and  anpropriate,  than  in  such  passages 
as  these?  “  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out 
God?  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  per¬ 
fection  ?  Great  is  our  Lord  and  of  great  power  : 
his  understanding  is  infinite; — his  greatness  is 
unsearchable. — The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God;  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork. 
— All  nations  before  him  are  as  nothing;  and 
they  are  counted  to  him  less  than  nothing,  and 
vanity — who  doeth  great  things  past  finding  out; 
yea,  and  wonders  without  number. — Great  and 
marvelous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty! 
Who  can  utter  the  mighty  acts  of  the  Lord  ? 
Who  can  show  forth  all  his  praise  ?” 

In  short,  the  man  who  recognizes  the  truths  of 
Divine  revelation  must  feel  a  higher  degree  of 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  contemplating  the 
scenes  of  creation,  tlian  the  man  who  either  dis¬ 
cards  or  overlooks  the  revelations  contained  in 
the  sacred  oracles.  To  a  man  who  is  hastening 
to  the  grave,  uncertain  whether  his  intellectual 
powers  and  consciousness  shall  exist  bey'ond  the 
limits  of  the  present  state — of  what  avail  is  it  that 
he  h:is  acquired  a  partial  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  departments  of  the  visible  world,  when  all  his 
knowledge  shall  be  lost  at  the  hour  of  dissolution, 
and  no  further  prospect  remains  of  his  ever  agaiit, 
resuming  such  studies  and  investigations,  and  of 
beholding  the  mysteries  and  wonders  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  more  fully  unfolded  ?  He  may  be  filled  with 
wonder  at  many  of  the  astonishing  processes 
going  forward  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mine¬ 
ral  kingdoms;  his  mind  may  be  overpowered  with 
admiration  and  astonishment  at  the  vast  extent  of 
the  material  universe,  and  at  the  myriads  of  worlds 
it  contains,  but  he  can  entertain  no  hopes  of  seeing 
such  wondrous  scenes  more  fully  unraveled  and 
displayed  in  the  light  of  immortality.  But  the 
Christian,  who  looks  forward  to  the  nobler  em- 
|)loyments  of  a  future  world,  may  with  certainty 
indulge  in  the  hope  that  in  the  light  of  that  world, 
the  vail  which  now  intercepts  our  view  of  the 
wonders  of  creation  will  be  removed,  and  the 
glories  of  the  Divinity,  as  displayed  in  all  his 
works,  more  fully  unfolded.  For  the  inhabitants 
of  that  world  are  represented  as  celebrating  the 
perfections  of  the  Most  Pligh  in  such  strains  as 
tiiese — “Great  and  marvelous  are  thy  works. 
Lord  God  Almighty  !”  evidently  indicating  that 
the  vail  is  partially  removed  from  the  hidden 
scenes  of  creation,  and  their  minds  expanded  to 
take  in  large  and  comprehensive  surveys  of  the 
wonders  of  the  universe,  so  as  to  perceive  them 
to  be  “  great  and  marvelous.”  And  again,  they 
exclaim,  “  Thou  art  worthy,  0  Lord,  to  receive 
glory,  and  honor,  and  power;  for  thou  hast  created 
all  tilings,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were 
created.’ 


THE  END, 
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